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AuTuoE  ov  *'  HxR  Good  Name.'* 


CHAPTEE  I. 

A  MTSTERI0U8   PEICALE. 

Mr.  Pbendeboast,  master  of  Qlen- 
riveen,  one  of  the  finest  houses 
standing  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
finest  properties  in  the  South  of 
Ireland,  lay  at  the  point  of  deatli, 
and  the  splendidly  furnished,  lofly 
rooms  of  the  noble  mansion  were 
full  of  relations,  expectant  or  de- 
spondent, according  to  the  terms  on 
which  they  had  lived  with  the  mori- 
bund proprietor. 

These  relations,  presuming,  no 
doubt,  on  Mr.  Preudergast's  habit 
of  assembling  them  together  at 
Christmas-tide  and  on  all  occasions 
of  family  importance,  hurried  to 
Glenriveen  on  the  first  alarm  of  his 
illness,  and — to  their  surpise,  pos- 
sibly— he  did  not  seem  to  resent 
the  intrusion.  They  were  of  all 
ages  and  sexes,  from  the  toothless 
and  iiifirm  to  the  baby  that  lay  help- 
less in  its  nurse's  arms.  There  was 
an  old  lirerless  Indian  colonel,  and  a 


young  cousin  (considered  a  scape- 
grace by  all  his  reljitires  because  he 
had  spent  some  unlucky  yeara  of 
his  life  in  America),  who  had  come, 
as  he  told  the  colonel  in  confidence, 
"  to  see  a  little  of  the  queer  side  of 
human  nature."  There  were  widows 
with     families     of    children,    and 
widows  without  such  appendagesr  ■ 
all  clothed  in  black,  either  for  past 
griefs  or  in  anticipation  of  a  new 
one.     There  was  Mr.  Prender^t's 
youngest  brother,  Mr.  Donald  Pren* 
dergast,  a  stockbroker  of  moderate 
fortune,  whose    affection    for    hi» 
brother  was  unfeigned.    There  were 
one  qr  two  unmarried  sisters,  who 
hoped  against  hope,  being  alread}' 
sufficiently   provided    for.       There 
were  some  needy  cousins — for  the 
prosperity  of  the  family  was  new, 
and  confined  to  Mr.   Prendergaat 
and   his  brothers — and  there  was 
one  person  whom  nobody  knew,  a 
my sterious,  grey-haired  woman,  tall,, 
thin — emaciated   even,   but   whom 
everybody  looked   upon  with  sua- 
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picion  and  dislike.  She  could 
•carcely  have  maintained  hf*r  posi- 
tion in  the  houM*  but  for  titi*  ei«pi'- 
cial  favour  with  mhirh  itfi  ninhtor 
treated  her,  evi*u  in  tht-  tioie  of  his 
utter  proMr.it ion.  IU'T»  waM  the 
onlv  baud  troin  which  hi*  would  take 
food  or  medicine,  xind  ^he  wns  the 
onlv  pemon  allowed  ti)  eome  and  ;;(> 
in  the  viok-rooni  as  ^llep■4^l:*ed.  In 
answer  ti>  numerous  aiid  repeated 
inquiries  from  the  r  Iut.\ei«.  the  ber- 
Tant.i  could  oulv  »av  that  ni'bodv  in 
the  place  knew  Mh*>  >hv  }^n»  or 
where  she  came  frotii.  hut  that  Mr. 
Prender<*aAt  had  ^ent  l't*r  heron  ti.e 
firvt  alarm  of  \i'\n  ilh:*  ^s,  and  that 
she  appeared  a  few  iia\>  after  the 
summunsi,  and  wai  uivrn  complete 
authority  in  the  \u  um  .  A«  may 
be  imagined,  thid  interloper,  \«iio 
bore  the  odd  nan.e  of  Misis 
Martha  Me^aw,  wa^  conliaiiy  hated 
bv  the  whole  bi)dv  «»t  Mr.  Prendi-r- 
|!.i>t*{i  nlatMCM,  coiiiu'itiunt.  and 
friends  (for  sume  in  the  I.oum*  cot.ld 
only  hopf  fur  so  ^Ulllli  a  thiu^:  as 
'  a  token  (  f  frientUhip "  it  "  a 
nu-menio  of  nffectun.atf  regard*'), 
and  tiuflered  a  f^ood  deal  of  aiiiioy- 
ance  at  their  hand^.  Tuiir  a\er^:oll 
Was  at  time*  en«ej{:ii  to  s^^anip 
all  their  private  ditVert-nces  a^ 
thev  set  tbemselven  a;:aiii«t  ttie 
cummon  foe,  abuut «  h«'Ui  t In*  uar  kr>t 
surmiM'S  i»ere  not  eiartl**  i^iiii*- 
pered. 

It  would,  prrh.'ips,  be  hardly  fair 
to  the  ferltnii;^  ao<i  •in«vrity  cf 
purpoSi*  of  all  thi*te  ^intd  |H>4i|  !•• 
aa^emhled  round  their  kiiib  nan's 
death-bed  to  call  all  thetr  ditlrn*nces 
petty.  Tuere  wa*,  U'V  i-tMaiiee,  a 
religious  point  undecided,  which 
jiail  led  to  «tne  or  tuo  uii»e'*iiilv 
Lraw iv— ii^e,  in  |iartic.i)ar.  iu  the 
pajogr  outside  the  h  ck  man's 
r«  'tUi,  whru  two  ri%ai  prMt*!**:on»  -• 
one  headed  b\  a  IVoti  slant  tier,;)' 
D:.-in.the  other  by  a  l<<*niaij  C  ithfiu* 
pr.ist — had  a  sharp  stmgisir  for  ti.e 
p*  -Ksvion  vi  t^e  Ui>ur-i«aii<il'- 1*:  t:ie 
aiartmcLt.      Tdc  liumau  C  t.u^c 


procession  was  by  way  of  bein^;; 
secretly  or<;ani7.ed ;  but  a  demand 
for  candleM  nuiHiMl  the  sui«picion  of 
the  children  of  the  Reformation, 
and  ill  a  few  minute!*  they,  too, 
were  formin*;:  and,  after  a' smart 
race  from  opposite  comers  <»f  the 
h<ius<>,  the  two  partie.n  met,  a^*  has 
been  said,  outside  the  door,  and, 
from  their  re^«p^•^•tive  states  i.f  ex- 
citement, it  would  be  hard  t<i  say 
what  might  not  have  happened  but 
for  Mij«s  Me^aw'h  Hud<ien  inter- 
fere mv.  AVilh  Mrict  impartiality 
ami  Htime  pretty  hard  wonls  she  put 
thi'  two  cler-;ymeii  and  their  ri%al 
fartii>ns  to  tli^lit;  hut  hhe  cmiM 
nut  alto;^ether  check  subiiecpifnt 
attempt!«  to  introduce  niie  or  other 
of  the  divines  bv^tlalth  into  the 
dyui:;  man'H  n>oiii.  After  the  iiciual 
re!i:4ioua  riot— in  which  t'le  tw*» 
Ion;;  wax  candle.^  wen*  freely  ummI 
as  ueapou^of  otlence  «i:ain>t  ;in  old 
ladv  who  wan  \«tv  active  in  aita<*U- 
ing  the  priest  with  the  sharp  coriii«r.i 
of  her  bra<4H-riiiiiiied  church  Hirxire, 
whih*  the  best  part  of  the  hiil\  uati-r 
Went  down  the  Protectant  cl.r^\- 
nian'.H  bacn  as  he  dun:;  to  the  door- 
handle, which  the  priests  muscular 
arms  prevented  him  from  turiiiii«:-  - 
Miss  Me^^aw  k*-pt  either  a  cK>sO 
ptTi>onal  watch  over  the  sick-ro'ini, 
or  np|>oitited  deputies  whom  sht* 
CO u 111  trust  t.»  warn  her  of  th«» 
fir^t  syniptoins  of  s«'ctarian  ag- 
gression. She  evi  n  exaniine>i  tin* 
patient's  t\»od  with  double  care.  ni 
if  she  ciptctid  tiie  sp(»on  ti.i;;hl 
stir  up  a  tract  from  the  bottom  t>t 
hi*  h«-ef  tea. 

TsH-re  were  gn-at  difference^  of 
opiunin,  ttN),  amoiii;  the  relati«>ii<«  a<4 
to  what  recreatiotiH  wi-n*  seem  I  v  or 
tlie  reverw  durii;:;  tiif  time  th  it 
Mr.  rrendfrga*tt  i:i*}:i\cd  h:!«  di!«s**- 
lution.  In  the  hail  there  wat  a 
rentarkai'h  ti::e  bdiinnl  table,  win -'i 
the  voun;:  n.nii  who  had  b«'en  in 
AiJirri-'a  p".i;;:;i'niMl  t-t  trif  In-in  i 
Ci'lonel  a^  n  ii.e.inA  **(  ipni't 
aL.uocn'.ei.t.     I*ut  a*  ti.e  tir^t  foa:id 
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of  a  Doisy  winning  hazard  of 
the  coloner^,  an  indignation  meet- 
ing of  the  widows  and  spinsters 
was  held,  and  the  colonel  and  the 
young  man  found  themselves  con- 
fronted by  an  angry  deputation 
from  the  meeting.  The  colonel  was 
for  keeping  his  ground,  but  as  his 
companion  decamped  in  face  of  the 
feminine  wrath,  the  old  gentleman 
bad  nothing  for  it  but  to  give  in  or 
knock  the  balls  about  by  himself, 
out  of  sheer  defiance  to  the  tender 
sensibilities  of  others. 

But  though  the  widows  and  spin- 
sters, <&c.,  thought  billiards  shame- 
ful in  a  house  so  soon  to  be  a  scene 
of  mourning,  they  found  it  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  their  health  and 
strength — seeing   the   great  shock 
that  was  coming   upon  them — and 
to  take   proper  air  and    exercise ; 
and  for  this  purpose  they  proposed 
to  Miss  Megaw  (struggling  vainly 
at  the  same  time  to  dissemble  their 
dislike   to  her  authority)  tliat  the 
carriages  of  the  establishment  should 
be  placed  at  their  disposal  every  day. 
To  this  Miss  Megaw  made  no  objec- 
tion, for  she  saw  in    the   proposal 
an  improved  chance  of  keeping  the 
bouse  quiet.     The  result,  however, 
hardly  justified   her    expectations. 
There  were  only  two    carriages  at 
Glenriveen   that  would  open   and 
shut ;    the  weather  was   cold    and 
uncertain,  and  none  of  the  ladies 
would  risk  their  own  or  their  pre- 
cious children's  health   by   driving 
in  an  open  vehicle.     Consequently, 
as  only  a  certain  number  of  people 
could  be  accommodated  in  the  car- 
riages, interminable  jealousies  and 
quarrels  arose  as  to  who  should  and 
who  should  not  drive.  The  disputes 
generally  ended  bj  each   carriage 
setting   off  with   four  adults   and 
numbers  of  children  to  fill  up  the 
chinks,  their  little  heads  sticking  out 
of  the  windows  in  every  direction, 
something  like  Brussels  sprouts  on 
their  parent  stem.      Then  all   the 
children  left  at  home  used  to  set 


up   a   unanimous    howl   of    disap- 
pointment. 

Nor  were  these  ladies  unmindful 
of  the  smaller  cares  arising  out  of 
their  position.  Such  of  them  as 
were  not  already  arrayed  in  the 
black  garments  of  sorrow,  through 
delicate  sympathy  or  an  habitual 
preference  for  sombre  hues,  heW 
consultations  together,  and  studied 
the  fashion  books  with  the  closest 
attention,  striving  hard  to  get  the 
most  melancholy  air,  the  greatest 
show  of  amplitude  and  good  wear, 
for  the  smallest  possible  amount  of 
money  and  material.  They  discussed 
the  respective  good  qualities  of  silk, 
tabinet,  and  alpaca  by  the  hour  to- 
gether ;  but  it  was  a  clearly  under- 
stood thing  that  no  connections 
more  distant  than  first  cousins 
would  plunge  into  mourning  unless 
specially  remembered  in  the  sick 
man's  will. 

But  if  there  was  one  point  more 
than  another  on  whirh  the  assembled 
relatives  tried  Miss  Megaw*s  temper, 
it  was  in  the  matter  of  their  food. 
To  reconcile  so  many  different 
tastes,  and  to  satisfy  so  many  re- 
quirements, might  well  have  been 
an  impossibility,  even  if  she  had 
been  able  to  devote  all  her  energies 
to  the  ta^k ;  but  as  she  was  obliged 
to  keep  constant  guard  over  the 
sick-room,  to  prevent  intruders  from 
forcing  an  entrance,  she  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  watch  the 
cook  very  closely.  Whenever  she 
appeared  downstairs,  however,  she 
became  a  mark  for  the  grumblers 
and  those  whose  wants  she  could 
by  any  means  supply. 

"  I  wish, .  madam,  you  would  be 
good  enough  to  order  the  cook  to 
put  a  little  more  seasoning  into  her 
dishes.  They  taste  positively  of 
nothing,"  the  old  colonel  would 
say  ;  '*  and  the -port  last  night  was 
corked.  I  only  mention  the  thing 
because  at  such  times  I  know  ser- 
vants are  apt  to  presume,  and  it's 
quite  possible  that  the  good  wine  is 
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bciii^r  unf d  in  the  pantry  and  8er« 
vanlft'  Imll." 

**  There  wan  mace  in  the  mucc 
round  the  turkey  veuterdny  even- 
ing, I*m  quite  sure/*  a  widow  wouhl 
complain,  in  pee\ii*h  tones,  "and  I 
never  can  cIom;  an  eve  the  whole 
nitrht  if  I  touch  anything  flavoured 
with  mace.** 

*'  Mav  I  aak  for  a  tumblerful  of 
cream  everv  uiornin^r,  at  eight 
o'clock,  for  niv  Johnny  ?  "  a  fond 
mother woiil J  bftk  jn  tones  that  were 
more  thote  of  comnmnd  than  en- 
treaty ;  "  he  hkes  it  better  than  the 
cod  liver  oil  the  doctor  ordered  for 
him.-* 

*'  Oh,  and  talking  of  the  doctor, 
when  he  cornea  this  afternoon,  per- 
haps yuu*d  be  good  enough  to  auk 
him  to  step  into  n>y  room — the  blue 
room.  I  don't  think  Clara  id  looking 
strong  ;  she  fancies  it's  the  draught 
from  the  dressing-room,  and  I  am 
aniions  to  kn(»w  whether  he'd 
recommend  port  wine  or  a  tonic.*' 

These  are  a  fair  sample  of  the 
kind  of  riMnnrks  that  greeted  poor 
Miss  Mfgaw  whenever  she  ventured 
into  the  part  f'f  the  house  in  the 

•  ■       •  s         * 

|><isii('SMion  ot  the  relations. 

Of  the  many  subjects  of  family 
inten-ct  discu!^^ed  by  the  large  party 
at  (ilenriveiMi,  not  one  occupied 
them  so  constantly  as  the  absence 
frt»in  tlietxcjtn*«  M*eneof  Mr.  Fren- 
d«-rira!(t's  heir-iit  Inw,  Mr.  Jamea 
IViMuler^aft.  The  uholeofthe  l*ren- 
drrcsst  pr«»perty,  purchased  by  the 
dyin;;  n'.an*»  futhrr,  a  wealthy  Scotch 
ni.nniifarturer,  wa^  strictly  entailed, 
and  H.'uld  tlieref*»rc  necessarily  pass 
into  James  Prendergast's  possession 
on  hi!»  brother's  death.  "  HIack 
Jamie."  hu«c*\er,  as  his  father 
tiM-d  to  call  hini,  on  account  uf  his 
jet  Mark  hair,  sallow  comple&iont 
anil  dark  eye.*i,  I  ad  always  lived  on 
bad  ter:i.s  with  his  brother,  though 
thf  cauf-e  uf  the  ill-fetling  between 
them  w.i»  n  .-ecret  which  Mr.  i*re«. 
drr^.vt  had  nt>t  sc*eu  til  to  cuutide 
to  any  ber  of  hia  family ;  nur 


was  Black  Jamie  a  whit  more  com- 
municative. But  the  fact  remnined 
the  same,  that  since  they  had  bceA 
quite  young  men  the  brothers  had 
never  crossed  each  other's  pathy 
though  Jamie's  children  had  once  or 
twice  found  their  way  toGlenriveen. 
AVhat  made  this  estrangement  a  bad 
affair  for  Jamea  Pn^Uilergost  waa 
that  his  elder  brother  posseaaad 
something  like  half  a  million  of 
monev,  which  was  entirely  at  hia 
own  disposal  to  leave  to  whom  ha 
chose. 

Though  he  had  lived  all  hia  life 
as  a  bachelor,  M  r.  Prendergust  had 
never  been  a  miser,  aa  many  of  hb 
relations  would  have  been  obliaed 
to  confess.  At  the  same  time,  be- 
tween the  large  sums  he  inherited 
from  his  father  and  the  money  ha 
saved  annimllv  from  his  income,  and 
the  accumulations  of  interest,  hii 
wealth  had  steadily  increased,  till 
at  the  time  when  his  relations  caoia 
to  see  him  die,  thou<^h  he  could 
scarcely  breathe,  he  was  what  tha 
world  calls  worth  nearly  five  han* 
dred  thousand  pounds.  Tiiis  monaj^ 
moreover,  was  all  placed  in  aeciira 
investments. 

1 1  is  displeasure  agai  nst  hia  brother 
anu  heir-at-law  left  it  an  open  quea- 
tiun  how  he  would  dispose  of  thia 
great  sum.  No  w(»nder  every  one 
who  cherished  a  ho|H*  of  gain  should 
flock  to  Glenrivcen  to  see  the  bmib- 
iug  up  ot  half  a  million  sterlinc. 
The  only  wonder  was  that  Hlaw 
Jamie  attempted  n«>  death-bed  re- 
conciliation. For  half  a  million  of 
money  most  brothers  would  think 
it  worth  while  to  cry  *•  |H*ccavi  !*• 
But  James  Pren<!eri»uiit  made 
sign— neither  came  to  (jletiriv 
nor  wrote,  nor  sent  a  son  or 
dau;;hter  to  reprt*M*nt  his  intereato* 
Perhaps  he  thought  it  would  hare 
been  humiliation  wa«te<l. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Prender:;ast  waa 
growing  rapidly  wor>e,  and  on  Ibe 
ninth  day  of  his  lUui-ss,  and  the 
si&th  after  the  arrival  of  the 
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body  of  the  relatives,  the  end  seemed 
▼ery  near.  In  the  evening  the 
doctor  called,  and  after  standing  for 
a  few  minutes  beside  his  patient's 
bed,  feeling  his  pulsie  and  listening 
to  his  hoarse  breathing,  he  crossed 
the  room  to  where  Miss  Megaw 
stood,  with  her  eyes  fixed  despon- 
dently on  a  row  of  bottles  ranged 
preoiscly  along  the  mantelpiece. 
The  doctor  was  a  short,  pasty-faced 
man,  with  sharp  eyes  and  an  ill-bred, 
presuming  manner ;  his  natural 
pomposity  was  toned  down  by  an 
affectation  of  easy  gentility;  but,  in 
her  anxiety  and  hope  that  he  could 
help  the  sick  man,  Miss  Megaw 
scarcely  noticed  his  defects. 

"  How  do  3'ou  find  him,  doctor?" 
«he  asked  anxiously. 

**  Could  scarcely  be  worse,"  he 
replied  cheerfully.  "  Ah  !  bron- 
chitis is  a  serious  thing  at  his  age." 

"  Have  you  any  hope  ?  " 

"Oh,  not  the  slightest.  The 
feverish  symptoms  are  increasing, 
tnd  the  oppression  on  the  chest  is 
worse — that  rattling  noi^e  when  he 
breathes  h  louder,  you  may  notice. 
I  don't  think  he  will  live  till  morn- 
ing. He  will  be  a  great  loss  to  the 
county,  and  the  poor  will  miss  him 
Badly — such  a  thorough  gentleman, 
something  so  different  from  what  we 
generally  meet  in  society." 

But  Miss  Megaw  was  not  listen- 
ing to  the  doctor's  panegyric.  When 
she  heard  his  gloomy  opinion  of  his 
patient's  chances,  a  spasm  of  pain 
disfigured  her  furrowed  counte- 
nance, and  the  tears  began  to  trickle 
down  her  withered  cheeks. 

"  I  think  he  ouu;ht  to  see  a  clergy- 
man before  it  is  too  late,"  said  the 
doctor,  aflter  a  few  minutes.  His 
ayropathies  went  with  a  well-to-do 
and  strongly  Protestant  widow,  who 
bad  required  his  constant  care  since 
his  arrival  at  Olenriveen. 

"  He  will  not  have  any  one  but 
the  Presbyterian  clergyman,  his  old 
friend,  Mr.  M'Nab,  who  is  too  ill  to 
leave  his  bed.    I  was  reading  to  him 


myself  just  now,  and  he  ])ressed  my 
hand  when  1  stopped ;"  and  Miss 
Megaw  pointed  to  a  Bible  lying 
open  on  a  table  near  the  bed. 

"  Alas  !  "  she  sighed,  half  aloud, 
"has  it  come  to  this,  and  must  he 
go  without  one  word  ?  " 

The  doctor  looked  at  her  out  of 
the  corner  of  his  shifting,  colourless 
eyes.  Who  could  this  woman  be, 
for  whom  his  patient  had  sent  as 
soon  as  ever  he  felt  himself  seriously 
ill?  Was  she  a  woman  whom  he 
had  wronged — a  wife  whom  he  had 
never  acknowledged  ?  She  could 
scarcely  be  his  daughter,  for  there 
did  not  seem  to  bo  five  years  be- 
tween their  ages.  Perhaps  she  had 
acquired  power  over  him  in  some 
way,  and  was  to  inherit  all  his 
money;  and  the  doctor  smiled  at 
this  idea,  thinking  how  little  plea- 
sure wealth  could  bring  to  such  a 
shrivelled,  faded  woman,  who,  to 
judge  by  her  looks,  could  not  hope 
to  enjoy  it  long.  Then,  again,  he 
felt  his  last  surmise  must  be  wrong. 
"  Age  is  avaricious,"  he  said  to  him- 
self; "and  if  she  thought  she  were 
to  inherit  all,  she  would  not  take 
his  situation  so  grievously  to  heart, 
or  try  so  hard  to  keep  life  in 
him.  Some  mystery  is  here,  de- 
cidedly," thought  the  doctor,  as  he 
gave  up  puzzling  his  bruins  what  it 
might  be. 

"  Can  nothing  further  be  done 
for  him  ?  "  she  asked  presently. 

"  We  must  continue  the  stimu- 
lants, of  course,"  said  the  medical 
man,  hooking  his  thumbs  into  the 
arm-holes  of  his  waistcoat.  "The 
conscientious  medical  man  never 
relaxes  his  efforts  to  save  life,  even 
when  he  knows,  humanly  speaking, 
that  hope  is  vain.  And  I  fear 
our  poor  friend  Mr.  Prendergast's 
condition  is  quite  hopeless." 

"  You  think  he  will  die  to- 
night?" 

"  I  fear  so." 

"Then  perhaps  you  will  kindly 
remain  in  the  house.    Everything 
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muft   he  done  for  him   that  jour 
tkill  can  deviKe.** 

To  this  propotial  tlint  ho  thouhl 
tprnd  the  tiit^ht  at  Glenriveen  the 
doctor  rf*a<iilv  iii»riv'(l.  It  was  jiii»t 
diniiertiiiie,  und  Mr.  Preiiderga8t*i» 
port  waa  vcrv  coo4l. 

As  soon  as  it  bocnmc  Doised 
abro'id  that  Mr.  Prcruicr^ast  wan 
reallv  about  to  die,  the  household 
passed  at  onct*  into  a  state  of  in- 
teuse  agitation,  so  that  thejr  soon 
forgot  a  matter  which  in  the  room- 
infi:  had  made  no  small  stir,  by  fur- 
nishin!;  them  with  excitement,  and 
thereby  helping  to  wile  away  the 
weary  time  of  suspense.  This 
episode  especially  e«)ncerned  Mr. 
Bob  Varhy,  the  go<Kl-for-nothin;; 
younj;  cou!«in  who  had  been  iu 
America.  Like  many  othrr  ^o- 
called  j;ood-for-iiothin;»  pcoph*.  he 
had  bctiavetl  mell  and  been  unfor- 
tunate, for  which  he  bore  the  name 
of  tcapcf^rac**.  Hik  mother  had  bt*en 
a  first  cousin  of  Mr.  Pn*ni!erf;ast*s. 
She,  unfortunately,  died  when  he 
was  t>n]y  ci^bt  ye:irs  old,  and  he 
lost  his  father  scH>n  after.  Tlie 
youth  had  really  tried  to  make  hia 
own  wav  in  the  world,  but  evil  for- 
tune  an<I  a  too  f^^ntlc  disposition 
had  so  far  proved  altogttl  er  too 
much  for  him.  After  working  a 
claim  successfully  with  a  digger 
whose  life  he  had  saved  at  the  risk 
of  his  own,  the  ungrateful  wretch 
robbt*d  him  of  all  his  gains  and 
bolted  to  San  Francisco,  where 
Varler  did  not  even  follow  him, 
though  oppressed  with  oflVrs  ot 
assi»t;.nc*  from  the  whole  camp, 
which  sympathtEe<l  h<Mirtily  with  his 
nii»f<»rtunt?  and  otfcred  hitn  revolvers 
by  thf  di>xen,  each  man  si-eming  to 
be  st*izi*d  with  a  desire  that  his  own 
weapon  should  have  the  honour  of 
putting  an  end  to  Varley'a  partner. 
Goi»d-riatured  Ilob,  however,  would 
not  sc«  k  the  life  of  a  man  he  had 
once  snatched  fnmi  death ;  nor  did 
-*  complain     very    loudly, 

he  may  bate  Mt  in  bia 


heart,  when  he  heard  that  the  gold, 
which  would  have  been  a  fortune  to 
him,  had  bi»en  scattered  to  the  four 
win<ls  of  heaven  by  a  couple  of 
nights  of  euchre  in  the  gamblinp^ 
houses  of  San  Francisco.  He  toilfd 
on  again  at  digging,  and,  sick  of  the 
rough  life,  as  soon  ns  he  hid  made 
a  very  little  money  he  moved  into 
the  States,  and  tried  his  hand  at 
farming.  Hut  here  again  ill-luck 
eventually  found  him  out.  At  first 
things  went  pretty  smo«>tljly  with 
him,  but  then  there  canu*  the 
American  war;  and  a  big  balth*, 
with  the  thick  of  the  tight  on  hia 
farm — the  elevation,  which  was  its 
cent  ml  point,  being  taken  and  re- 
taken half  a  dozen  timet  during  the 
dav — about  put  an  end  to  his  agri- 
cultural purj»uits.  He th«n  enlisted 
in  the  Northern  army,  and  was 
quickly  put  out  <if  tlie  way  of  fur- 
ther harm  by  a  bullet  that  tore  the 
mu*c!es  of  his  left  ann,  so  that  he 
could  ueviT  hoiM?  to  shoulder  a 
musket  acain.  Hy  this  time  he  had 
had  enough  of  ilUluck  in  the  New 
World,  so  he  returned  to  England, 
an*!,  by  the  interest  of  Mr.  Donald 
Prendergatt,  obtained  a  situation  in 
the  London  office  of  a  great  firm 
trading  with  America.  Here  his 
knowledge  of  America  and  Ameri- 
cans stf'od  him  in  good  stead,  and 
he  saw  his  way  to  future  pn>mo. 
tion  ;  but  he  waa  at  ill  not  very  far 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  when 
the  assembly  of  all  the  family 
tem;  ted  him  over  to  Glenriveen. 
It  was  to  aee  all  the  eagles  gathered 
together,  and  not  from  any  hope  of 
sharing  in  the  feast,  that  Varley 
ca'iie  to  Indand.  He  had  not  yet 
quite  shaken  off  his  love  of  no%'elty 
and  adventure,  nor  had  he  been  \ong 
enough  in  the  City  to  view  greed 
and  intrigue  without  inten*i«t  or 
surprise.  Betides,  he  had  known 
some  of  bis  eousina  when  he  wat  m 
boy,  and  a  childish  recollection  of 
one  gentle,  fond  little  girl  had  not 
been  entirely  blotted  out  by  rough 
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adventures  at  the  diggings  or  the 
smoke  and  din  of  battle  scenes. 

Nor  was  this  pretty  cbildish 
recollection,  that  had  never  quite 
died  out  from  the  wanderer's  mind, 
destroyed  when  he  arrived  at  Glen- 
riveen  and  saw  his  cousin  Janet, 
Donald  Prendergast'a  only  daughter 
(he  had  many  sons),  for  the  first  time 
after  ten  years'  absence.  She  was 
almost  child-like  still,  so  soft  and 
winning:,  so  gentle  and  artless,  in 
everything  she  said  and  did.  She 
had  fair  glossy  hair,  that  shone  like 
a  little  chila's,  and  sweet  blue  eyes. 
Her  skin  was  as  white  as  a  lilv,  and 
the  red  on  her  cheeks  bright  and 
soft;  and  round  her  rosy  mouth 
there  lurked  many  a  dimple,  that 
showed  most  prettily  when  she 
talked  to  her  cousin  of  days  long 
gone  by.  She  liked,  too,  to  hear 
him  tell  her  his  strange  stories  of 
the  digger's  rough,  uncertain  life, 
of  the  beauties  of  the  Californian 
valleys  and  mountains,  and  of  the 
great  American  war.  She  liked  the 
stranf^e  spirit  and  force  which  gave 
such  life  to  his  tales  that  she  fancied 
she  could  see  the  very  things  that 
he  described.  And  very  soon  her 
heart  used  to  beat  far  quicker  than 
usual  when  ho  came  near  her,  and 
it  was  with  a  sigh  that  she  saw  him 
depart. 

iNor  was  all  this  wholly  unnoticed 
by  the  other  inmates  of  Glen riveen. 
"  We  might  have  known,"  said  one 
gentle  tongue,  *'  what  would  happen 
when  we  stopped  their  billiards.  The 
colonel  does  nothing  but  smoke,  and 
the  young  man  has  taken  to  flirting." 

But  the  young  people  were  very 
blind,  or  carelei»s  rather,  for  they 
could  scarcelv  fail  to  see  the  nods 
and  glances  of  their  kin,  or  hear  the 
stage-asides  and  sprightly  allusions 
to  which  the  sudden  love-making 
gave  rise. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  Mr.  Prendergast's  condition 
threw  all  his  relations  into  such  a 
complete  state  of  alarm.  Bob  Yarley 


and  his  cousin  Janet  were  sitting 
together  in  a  small  room  adjoining 
the  hall,  as  they  believed,  unnoticed 
and  unknown.  They  were  estab- 
lished in  front  of  the  fire,  quite 
unconscious  of  the  nature  oi  the 
situation.  The  grate  was  a  double 
one — that  is  to  say,  two  fires  burnt 
back  to  back,  and  their  smoke 
mounted  upwards  through  one  com- 
mon chimney  ;  and  every  word  that 
was  spoken  at  one  fireside  could  be 
heard  at  the  other.  Now,  in  the 
next  room  an  aunt  of  Janet's  was 
sitting  close  to  the  fire,  trying  hard 
to  warm  two  very  long  feet  clad  in 
black  cassinet  boots,  with  elastic 
sides  and  little  patent  leather  tips. 
Her  black  gown  was  turned  back 
over  her  knees,  lest  the  fire  should 
injure  its  sableness ;  and  she  was 
half  dozing  when  the  sound  of  voices 
in  the  next  room  came  distinctly  to- 
her  ears  through  the  deceptive 
grate. 

'*  I  think  this  is  the  strangest 
thing  I  ever  saw  in  the  shape  of  an 
exhibition  of  human  nature,"  she 
heard  Bob  Varley  say ;  "  in  one  way 
it  is  all  so  artificial,  and  in  another 
80  natural.  The  real  greediness  of 
the  proceedings  crops  up  so  plainly 
through  their  humbug." 

"I  can't  imagine  how  they  all 
keep  up  the  pretence  so  long,"  re- 
plied Janet.  "Aunt  Mary  told  me 
this  morning  that  another  week  of 
it  would  kill  her."  (It  was  Aunt 
Mary  who  was  listening  to  this  con- 
fidential talk.)  "  Now,  you  know 
she  never  cared  for  Uncle  Alexan- 
der, and,  what  is  more,  he  never 
cared  for  her;  and  I'm  sure  he 
won't  leave  her  much.  I  know 
Uncle  Alexander  very  little,  but  I 
pity  him  if  he  thinks  what  they  are 
all  here  .for,  I'm  sure  I  am  very 
glad  he  has  that  extraordinary 
woman  to  take  care  of  him  Who 
do  you  think  she  is,  Bob  ?  " 

But  Bob  could  not  guess,  or  would 
not  say  what  he  tl    aisht. 
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BobP**  the  asked,  after  a  while, 
looking  up  into  hit  face.  '*You 
worked  and  worked  jour  heart  out 
at  the  digginf^;  didn't  vou  feel 
desperate  when  vou  were  robbed, 
and  found  vou  hac}  loiit  everything  P** 
"  No/'  'replied  Bob  ;  "  but  I 
didn't  like  it.  When  }'ou*%'e  had 
a  sharp  struggle  for  it,  and  see  your 
way  at  last  to  independence,  it  does 
seem  bard  to  have  to  begin  all  ovor 
again.  I  wanted  to  get  away  from 
that  rough,  unlioly  sort  of  life.  I 
used  to  think  of  you  verv  often  in 
those  day*,  little  couwin  /nnet.** 

"  Oh,  nonsense.  Bob.  How  could 
Tou  think  anythini:  about  me,  when 
it  was  so  long  since  we  had  met  ? 
I  was  quite  a  little  child  when  I 
saw  you  last.*' 

"Aye,  but  I  did  though;  there 
aro  some  kind  of  children  one 
»never  forgeti*,  and  out  in  that  wild 
place  one  vuch  ini'mory  i«  nl'ten  tlio 
saving  of  a  man.  But  a»  to  money 
'being  ever}'thing,  1*11  tell  you  a 
■tory,  Janet,  that  is  true,  if  it  is 
nothing  elue;  and  you  shall  judge 
for  yourit*lf.  There  was  a  man  I 
knt*w  well  at  the  gold-ficMs,  uho 
was  called  Luckv  Bill ;  I  can't  tell 
what  his  real  name  was,  for  his 
nickname  stuck  to  him,  and  he  never 
belied  it  out  then*.  He  «ss  ugly 
and  quiet  when  1  knew  him,  but  I 
heard  men  sav  «hat  a  wild,  mad 
fellow  he  us«m1  to  be  once,  before  he 
went  home  for  a  i^hort  fifietl.  When 
he  came  back  it  was  said  he  was  in 
love  with  a  girl  in  Kentucky,  and 
got  letters  from  her  sometimes.  At 
any  rate,  he  waa  about  the  richest 
man  I  knew  of  at  the  diggings,  and 
neither  drank  nor  gambled.  And 
he  left  California  for  good,  he  said, 
just  before  the  war  broke  out. 

*  Well,  one  evening,  not  very  long 

(  I    became  a  scddier,    t   waa 

a  lot  of  prisoners  being 

•Jto  »,  snd  who  should 

;  cnem  but  Lueky  Bill, 

r  d<     than  the  rest. 

oeen  trying  bis 


hand  at  spy*s  work,  and  his  life  was 
not  worth  a  cent.  I  went  up  to 
S|)eak  to  him,  but  the  guard  turned 
me  back  pretty  quickly.  '  Well, 
Lucky  Bill,* thought  1,  'your  luck 
is  over  now.*  That  night  I  was 
sentr}'  at  one  of  our  most  advanced 
outposts,  snd  was  just  expecting  to 
be  relie%'ed,  i»hen  I  saw  a  nian*s 
face  peeping  over  some  low  bushes 
to  my  right. 

"  •  Come  out  of  that,  or  1*11  shoot,' 
I  cried,  taking  aim. 

'*  '  Don't,  Bob  Varlev,  don't,  for 
r>od*«  sake.  ll*s  l—Lucky  Bill,* 
cried  the  man. 

"  Well,  of  course  I  didn*t  fire,  for 
Lucky  Bill  it  wai*,  sun*  enough. 
The  sentry  over  him  thnt  ni^ht  hail 
bt^en  his  uncle,  and  he  had  got  off 
by  an  almost  miraculous  chance. 
lie  didn*t  stsy  long  with  me,  how- 
ever, but  he  told  me  his  nmrriage 
had  been  stopped  by  the  war,  and 
that  to  please  his  love  he  had  s|M»nt 
every  cent  he  |MMisessed  in  the  rebel 
cauM* — and  tlifu  came  the  quei-rest 
part  of  his  story.  He  said  the  girl 
nerM'lf  mas  serving  in  the  same 
regimrnt  with  him,  and  that  she 
seemed  to  hsve  a  charmed  life,  and 
to  bring  him  luck  tof>,  for  they 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the 
ranks.  After  telling  me  this  in  a 
few  broken,  hurried  wonls,  he  dis- 
appeart*d  again  into  the  darkness. 

•'  Well,  shortly  afterwards  came 
the  blood}  day  of  Gettvsburg, 
where  thia  limb  of  mine  was  crip- 
pled, and  our  regiment  had  a  hot 
time  of  it.  Once  during  the  battle 
we  were  halted  on  a  bit  of  ground 
that  had  just  been  the  sivne  of  a 
desperate  struggle.  Msny  |Kxir 
maimed  creatures  were  filling  the 
air  with  their  groans,  and  cr\ing 
aloud  for  help.  I  ntooiM-d  down  to 
help  a  young  lad  in  rebel  uniform, 
who  was  struggling  vainly  to  riise 
himself  on  his  elbow.  As  soon  as 
I  lifted  him  up  and  pn>pped  him 
against  a  d  artillery  horse,  he 
looked  wildly  i     »und,  as  if  in  search 
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of  eomethinG;.  *  We  were  together 
when  we  fell,*  I  heard  him  mutter. 
Then  suddenly  seeing  a  body  lying 
face  downwards  at  his  side,  so  close 
that  he  had  overlooked  it,  he  threw 
his  arms  round  the  dead  man's  neck 
and  turned  the  face  round  till  he 
could  see  its  features.  Then,  with 
his  arms  still  round  his  neck,  he  lay 
<lown  beside  him,  and  pressing  his 
own  against  the  dead  man*s  cheek, 
died  without  a  groan.  The  man  was 
Lucky  Bill ;  whose  could  the  young 
boyish  face  be  hue  that  of  the  girl 
for  whose  sake  he  had  thrown  away 
the  wealth  it  had  taken  him  years  to 
gain,  and  his  very  life  P  Now,  Janet, 
do  you  think  money  was  held  of 
much  account  by  Lucky  Bill  ?  *' 

"  Ko,  indeed,"  replied  Janet. 

•*  Not  in  the  sense  of  caring  to 
keep  his  dollars  and  lose  the  girl  he 
loved,"  continued  the  young  man  in 
a  lower  tone  of  voice,  so  that  the 
lady  at  the  other  side  of  the  fire  had 
to  strain  her  ears  before  she  could 
hear  what  he  said;  **  but  when  he  was 
working  for  her  sake  he  was  insa- 
tiable enough.  No  labour,  no  hard- 
ship was  too  great  when  he  was 
making  up  his  pile  for  her  to  enjoy 
it.  Now,  you  see,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  what  the  thought  of  that  girl 
did  for  Lucky  Bill  in  making  him  a 
steady,  industrious  man,  the  thought 
of  another  girl  might  do  for  a  poor 
^low  who  has  hitherto  known  no- 
thing but  iil-luck  and  disappoint- 
ment, yet  who  is  beginning  to  hope 
for  happier  times.  Do  you  under- 
atand  what  I  mean,  Janet  ?  *' 

Though  Aunt  Mary  listened  with 
all  her  might  and  main,  she  could 
Dot  for  the  life  of  her  hear  one 
word  of  proper  maidenly  rebuke  in 
answer  to  this  very  pointed  allusion. 
On  the  contrary,  either  by  word  or 
gesture,  the  girl's  answer  must  have 
been  a  favourable  one,  for  there  was 
A  sound  of  two  chairs  being  drawn 
closer  together,  and  the  young 
mans  voice    could    be    distinctly 


heard  saying,  with  a  sort  of  sigh  of 
relief, 

"  All  this  will  make  the  future 
very  different  for  me.  I  think  the 
tide  has  turned  at  last ;  God  knows 
the  ebb  lasted  long,  and  carried 
away  enough  with  it.  And  will  you 
not  forget  me,  Janet,  when  you  go 
home  ?  You're  such  a  pretty  girl ! 
Surely  I'm  not  the  firdt  to  tell 
you  so?" 

Then  Janet  blushed  and  pouted, 
and  said  he  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
knowing  that  she  cared  for  him 
now. 

*•  Of  course  I'm  satisfied,"  broke 
in  the  voung  man  joyously.  Where- 
upon Janet  told  him  there  was  one, 
perhaps,  who  might  hereafter  be 
saddened  by  their  happiness ;  but 
then  she  had  never  liked  him,  or 
let  him  think  she  liked  him  (two 
very  different  things,  Bob  Varley 
knew,  with  pretty,  bright  -  faced 
girls),  and  now  he  would  annoy  her 
more  than  ever.  What  could  in- 
duce men  to  persevere  when  they 
might  so  plainly  see  that  their 
efforts  onlv  made  their  chances  less? 

"  Because,  with  women,  *  no  '  to- 
day often  means  *  yes,  perhaps,'  to- 
morrow." 

"And  does  'yes'  to-day  ever 
mean  *  no  '  to-morrow  ?  "  asked 
Janet,  smiling. 

**  Sometimes,"  replied  the  young 
man  gravely. 

After  this  Miss  Mary  Prender- 
gast  was  led  to  believe  that  some 
loving  glance,  or  pressure  of  the 
hand  must  have  reassured  Mr.  Bob 
Varley,  for  when  be  next  spoke  his 
tone  was  light  and  merry,  as  he 
asked  his  cousin  to  tell  him  some- 
thing about  bis  rival. 

"  He  is  the  curate  of  our  parish— 
and  his  name  is  Longcloth — and 
he*s  such  a  good  poor  man  ;  but  he 
is  twice  as  old  as  I  am,  and  very, 
very  bald  and  tirt»some." 

The  handsome  soldierlike  young 
man  at  Janet'a  side  felt  not  one  pang 
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of  appn*1ieni»ion  at  this  description 
of  hiH  rival. 

*•  YouVf  nurc  he*i  bald  :  '*  he 
asked. 

*•  Oil,  .vi»%"  nhe  replies!.  **  ue  has 
only  a  iittle  friiigt*  uf  hair  round 
his  hi'ud.*' 

"  And  you're  quite  po>itlTc  he's 
tiresome  r  *' 

**  Vuu  can  cume  and  M-e  him  if 
you  «!on*t  believe  me/*  nheannwcrrd. 
**ThvU  I  think  vou  hud  bi-tter 
tell  him  on  the  lir»t  opfvort unity 
that  vou  won't  bavi*  nnvtiiini;  to  do 
mith  him — if  you  have  not  done  ho 
already.  And  now  tell  n  e  how 
\ou^  you  will  wait  fur  me — for  I 
have  no  ri}<[ht  to  bind  y(»u  for  «'Vi*r 
and  a  day,  my  pretty  child.  You 
may  chanj^e  \our  mind,  or  I  may 
turn  out  as  unhicky  a  fellow  us 
ever.  S'oall  we  be  bt>und  lor  n 
year  ?  or  two  years  ?  1  Impe  1 
ahall  have  a  home  of  some  kind  f<>r 
jou  thru.  If  1  am  not  mistaken, 
promotion  will  come  quickl\,  once 
It  bej^iu:*  to  come  ot  ad.  They  are 
alrea<ly  iM'^iimin^  to  find  me  wry 
nseful  nt  the  ollice,  and  talk  of 
sendini;  me  to  America  on  Tm|K>r* 
tant  busiiie^Mi  next  m«*nth.  Hut  if 
they  send  ine  tluy  will  liavc  to  gi%e 
ni^  a  »tep.** 

**  l)oii*l  talk  about  fixing  a  time — 
I  will  wait  as  long  a^  you  wdl/* 
aaid  Janet ;  and  again  it  seemed  to 
Aunt  Mary  that  the  chairs  wero 
drawn  e%en  ch»ser  t4>gcther. 

Bt  thii*  time  Miss  Marv  Prender- 
gast  thought  ^he  had  heard  enough, 
espei-i.illy  a«  the   c«'nvfr»ation   be- 
came Ifsn  interesting  turning  al- 
most enttrelv  on  Varlc\  >  pros|iecta 
in  life  and  his  rhaiice  of  being  able 
within  a  rea«oiiable  time  to  found  a 
bonie   for   his    future    wuV.      The 
whole  aflTair  had  bt*en  settled  Ttry 
\\      Then*  had  been  uo  pas* 
le   ra%ing,  no   loud   protei»ta- 
uo       of  love  and  fidrlttj,  and  the 
I       1     t  of  talk  that  bad  suliiced 
r       iiicatioo  of  so  iuii»ortaul 


an  engagement  had  Icenirincipnlly 
expressive  by  its  pause.<«,  and  the 
varied  intonation  of  two  youns; 
voices,  whose  owners  had  beeu  try- 
in:^  rather  to  control  than  express 
the  full  feelings  ot  ti;eir  hearts. 

Nevertheless,  Aunt  Mary  wa» 
shocked,  and  felt  it  to  be  her 
bounden  duty  at  onct*  to  inform  the 
young  ladv's  father  of  her  **  unhtard- 
of  temerity  in  entering  into  engage- 
ments without  his  Ham-tion  " — f»»r 
in  this  set  phra^e  Axe  neatly  de- 
hcribed  to  herself  the  whole  thing 
AS  she  f*ou«;lit  the  study  whero  ^ho 
knew  she  wouhl  tind  Mr.  DonaUi 
Pn*n«lergast  writing  letters. 

•'  Donald,'*  she  hetjan,  **  if  you 
bu>it-d  yourself  a  little  less  with 
writing  letters,  and  l*  oked  after 
your  dnu<*hter  a  little  more  ^heu 
she  is  under  your  sole  eharge,  you 
might  have  averted  the  miscnief 
that  eveiy  one  has  seen  brewing  but 
yourself." 

••What  niischiff'r"  asked  the 
stockbroker, looking  up  ab^ttractedly, 
after  signing;  his  name  with  many 
flourisiies  of  the  |jen. 

**The  ridiculous  flirtation  be- 
tween that  young  ne'er-do-well 
Variry  and  Janet.  Not  to  say  that 
it  ia  indecent  for  fuch  proceedings 
to  be  carried  on  under  the  roof  of 
their  poor  dying  uncle,  1  am  sur- 
prised at  her  temerity  in  entering 
into  engagements  without  your 
sanction,*'  said  Miss  Preudergast* 
fitting  in  her  stt  phrase*  nicndy,  and 
uttering  it  with  much  emphasis* 
•*  She  cannot  be  a  WfU  brought  up 
young  iM*rson,  Donald/' 

Mr.  Diinald  Peiidergsst  grew  pale 
with  alarm,  nut  so  much  on  his 
daugbtrr*s  account  ns  his  own,  for 
be  understood  well  how  mueh  his 
sister  meant  when  she  alluded  to 
the  responsibility  he  incurn-d  by 
having  the  scde  charge  of  his  owu 
daughter;  and  %i»ious  of  a  terrible 
reekooiDg  with  his  wife  mse  up 
befora  his  mind's  eye.      He  felt 
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there  was  not  a  minute  to  be  lost, 
and  after  hearing  a  highly-coloured 
account  of  his  daughter's  audacious 
engagement,  he  hurried  to  the  room 
where  Miss  Prendergast  said  she 
was  to  be  found,  and  there  she  was, 
sure  enough,  sitting  beside  her 
cousin  with  her  hand  in  his  and 
looking  up  lovingly  at  him,  as  if 
there  were  not  such  a  thing  in  the 
world  as  a  matter-of-fact  and 
irascible  parent.  A  few  moments 
later,  after  an  angry  scene,  she  was 
flying  from  the  room  in  tears,  de- 
claring that  nothing  would  ever 
make  her  forget  her  dear  good 
cousin  Bob. 

Bob,  on  his  part,  felt  rather 
awkward.  He  was  oblijred  to  con- 
fess he  had  no  right  to  bind  a  girl 
by  a  solemn  promise  when  he  had 
nothing  more  than  an  uncertain 
chance  of  being  able  at  some  future 
time  to  offer  her  a  home.  She  had 
just  been  talking  very  fluently  of 
the  moderation  of  her  own  require- 
ments, but  parent.",  he  knew,  often 
looked  at  these  things  from  a  very 
different  point  of  view  to  their 
children  ;  and  to  tell  Mr.  Donald 
Prendergast  that  his  daughter's  love 
would  stimulate  him  to  effort  and 
lead  him  to  success,  would  be,  he 
felt,  to  expose  himself  to  that 
gentleman's  ridicule  and  sarcasm. 
The  best  thing  he  could  do,  he 
thought,  would  be  to  confess 
honestly  that  at  present  he  had  no 
right  to  bind  his  cousin  by  any 
pledge,  but  that  if,  as  he  sincerely 
expected,  his  circumstances  very 
soon  improved,  he  hoped  he  might 
be  heard  again  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Donald  Prendergast  was  not 
naturally  of  a  severe  and  unyield- 
ing disposition,  and  he  rather  liked 
what  he  had  seen  of  his  cousin.' 
Had  it  not  been  for  fears  of  his 
wife  he  might  have  been  even  more 
lenient ;  as  it  was,  however,  he 
agreed  readily  enough  to  what  Bob 


proposed,  which  was  a  more  reason- 
able arrangement  than  many  young 
men  might  have  suggested.  Bob 
Varley  was  an  honest  unselfish 
fellow,  and  wished  to  save  his  pretty 
little  cousin  from  the  pain  of  a 
hopeless  love  ;  he  therefore  agreed 
to  leave  Glenriveen  at  once  and  not 
again  address  her  until  some  de- 
cided improvement  in  his  fortune 
should  warrant  him  in  so  doing. 
In  return.  Mr.  Donald  Prendergast 
promised  that  Janet  should  not  be 
persecuted  into  giving  him  up,  but 
oe  left  free  to  think  kindly  of  him 
if  she  chose. 

Like  a  man  of  honour,  Mr.  Bob 
Varley,  having  given  his  promise, 
proceeded  forthwith  to  keep  it.  Two  . 
hours  after  his  interview  with  Mr. 
Donald  Prendergast  he  left  the 
house,  to  the  intense  joy  of  all  the 
female  relations  except  poor  little 
Janet,  who  cried  her  eyes  out  and 
refused  to  be  consoled  even  by  some 
imprudently  conciliatory  suirges- 
tions  of  her  father's.  As  for  Bob's 
feeling's  —  *'  scandalous,"  **  bare- 
faced," •*  shameless,"  "impudent," 
and  •*  audacious,"  were  (he  mildest 
epithets  applied  by  his  relations  to 
the  sudden  renewal  of  his  boyish 
love  and  admiration  for  his  bright 
little  cousin  Janet. 


CHAPTER  II. 

"  teahs,  idle  teabs." 

Veby  soon  after  Bob  Varley,  with 
compressed  lips  and  stifling  a  sigh, 
turned  his  back  upon  Glenriveen, 
and  before  his  good-natured  relations 
had  half  enjoyed  his  discomfiture, 
their  thoughts  were  turned  into 
quite  another  direction  by  the 
gloomy  accountof  Mr.  Prendergast'a 
health,  brought  downstairs  by  Dp. 
Quineen  when  he  sought  the  plefr- 
saut  atmosphere  of  the  dining-room. 
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Death  was  at  hand  at  1a»t.  Then 
the  grave,  then  the  vril).  How 
UMiny  of  the  relations  hoped  that 
tbrough  the  eomiug  gloom  they 
were  «>iily  to  pan  to  a  caver  and 
more  luxiiriout  existence! 

Except  by  the  doctor,  not  much 
vas  eaten  or  drunk  that  evening. 
Constant  inquiries  were  made  about 
his  condition  at  the  sick  mau'sdivor, 
with  always  the  same  anivwer,  *'  No 
better,  no  worse.'*  **  Clod  forgive 
some  of  you,**  thought  MissMegaw, 
as  time  after  time  she  satisBed  the 
inquirers,  **  I  think  you  would  not 
be  sorry  if  I  gave  you  worse  news.*' 
Thus  the  hours  pasiM^i  rapidly  on 
till  midnight.  l>r.  Quineen  was 
standing  silently  at  his  patient's 
4>edside,  when  a  light  tap  brought 
Miss  Megaw  to  the  door,  where 
abe  found  the  senrant  of  the 
widows. 

"  Mrs.  William  Prendcrgast's 
eompliments,  ma'am,  and  she  h  ishes 
to  know  whether  vou  don't  think  it 
would  be  better  for  them  all  to  come 
in  now  and  see  the  poor  gentleman. 
Tbry  don't  s^^em  willing  to  go  to 
bed  without  taking  a  lant  look  at 
him,  in  case  the  morning  might  find 
bim  gone,**  said  the  maid. 

MissMegaw  asked  Dr.  Quineen's 
opinion.  She  had  hitherto  resisted 
many  similar  leave-taking;  proposals ; 
but  now  that  Mr.  Prendcrgast's 
condition  seemed  deft|HTate,  she 
felt  she  had  no  right  to  carry  her 
opposition  farther.  Mrs.  William 
Prendergast  heard  in  a  few  moments 
from  her  maid  that  those  who  wished 
might  come  and  bid  farewell  to  Mr. 
Preodtrgast. 

To  bid  bim  farewell  ther  came, 
alowly  along  the  passage*,  noise- 
Jeasly  into  the  nx>m,  the  mo»t  care- 
less of  them  a  little awcnl  when  they 
found  themselves  fsce  to  face  with 
a  helpless  dying  man.  One  by  one 
they  paised  slowly  before  bin«  with 
aigns  and  tearv,  s«»me  of  th«*m  ;  two 
or  three  pressed  the   \yoof  mastrd 


hand  that  lay  on  the  painfully  heav- 
iiig  breaht,  but  only  in  tlic  case  of 
Mr.  Donald  Prendergnst  wa:i  tlio 
pressure  returned. 

Very  quiet  and  silent  was  the 
scene  of  leave-takini;,  but  even  ita 
dreary  solemnity  could  not  bnni»U 
conjecture  from  the  mindu  of  many 
of  the  spectators  as  they  thought  of 
its  possible  results.  As  sure  an  tho 
rich  man's  feeble  spirit  was  about  to 
pass  away,  other  spirits — spirits  of 
ease,  riches,  and  plenty^-seemed 
hovering  on  the  wing,  and  no  one 
could  tell  upon  whom  they  might 
not  alight  with  triple  power  of 
blessing. 

The  sad  ceremony  over,  every  one 
left  the  room  exct-pt  Mr.  Donald 
Prendergast,  who  sat  down  beside 
his  brother's  bed,  and,  nesting  bis 
head  on  his  hand,  thought  deeply  over 
a  life  that  he  had  never  undenttood 
— for  v^ant  of  the  risht  clue,  he 
believed, — and  as  he  glanced  over  to 
the  fire-place,  >»here  Misa  Megaw 
was  sitting  silent  and  sphinx-like, 
he  felt  sure  that  she  was  in  some 
way  or  other  the  explanation  of  the 
peculiarities  and  mysteries  of  con- 
duct that  had  made  his  brother's 
life  so  singular. 

Mr.  Prendergast  in  his  youth 
had  been  a  man  of  talent  and  am- 
bition. He  had  inherited  from  hia 
father  plenty  of  good  8ct)ttish 
ahremdness,  administrative  ability, 
and  |H*rseverance ;  from  his  Irish 
mother  (for  his  father  had  married 
an  Irish  lady,  and  it  was  when  she 
was  left  by  an  uncle  mistress  of 
Oleiiriveen,  and  a  snuill  pro[>erty, 
that  the  wealthy  manufacturer  gave 
up  business  snd  retired  to  Ireland, 
to  build  a  splendid  hotise  and  buy 
land  till  he  had  consolidated  a  fine 
property)  he  inherited  good  looks, 
pleasing  manners,  and  a  knack  of 
influencing  those  with  whom  be 
came  much  into  contact.  There  was 
one  person  alone,  bis  brother.  Black 
Jamie,  «ho  aeeiued   to  possess  a 
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charm  to  protect  hira  from  the  power 
of  this  influence. 

In  those  days  Donald  Prender- 
gast,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  felt 
strong  love  and  admiration  for  his 
eldest  brother,  and  wondered  at  the 
careless  indifference  with  which 
Black  Jamie  treated  him;  but  in 
spite  of  all  Jamie's  rough  contra- 
dictoriness  and  many  other  even  less 
attractive  peculiaritie?,  of  his  two 
brothers  Alexander  only  seemed  to 
care  for  the  one  whose  nature  was 
as  deficient  in  light  and  pleasing 
qualities  as  his  countenance.  But 
the  matter  admitted  of  no  argument. 
"While  Mr.  Prendergast  had  never 
given  his  youngest  brother  any  but 
the  most  ordinary  proofs  of  brotherly 
regard,  for  a  time,  at  least,  Black 
Jamie  had  basked  in  the  sunshine  of 
his  love  and  favour. 

Alexander  Prendergast*a  career 
had  promised  well.  Like  his  father 
he  loved  honest,  hard  work,  and 
thought  an  idler  the  least  of  men ; 
but  his  Irish  blood  infused  a  little 
warmth  and  romance  into  his  tem- 
perament and  gave  his  activity  heart 
and  high  motive.  In  Ireland  he 
found  a  field  that  he  was  well  fitted 
by  nature  to  till — a  country  with  un- 
developed resources,  where  an  abun- 
dance of  perception  was  needed  to 
discern  sound  speculations  from  vain 
projects.  Such  discrimination  was 
his  strong  point;  but  besides  his 
practical  knowledge  of  business  and 
the  laws  regulating  commercial 
enterprise,  he  had  a  good  scientific 
training,  and  took  a  keen  interest 
in  all  that  concerned  invention  and 
progress.  His  first  act  on  coming 
to  man's  estate  was  to  make  himself 
well  ac(juainted  with  the  physical 
peculiarities  and  capabilities  of  Ire- 
land— he  cared  nothing  for  politics 
or  polemics — and  to  this  study  he 
brought  all  the  energy  and  acute- 
ness  of  his  character.  Then  when 
he  fancied  he  had  sufficiently 
mastered  the  resources  and  possi- 
bilities of  development  of  the  cou  ntry 


he  set  himself  down  to  choose  de- 
liberately among  several  great  in- 
dustrial projects  that  had  suggested 
themselves  to  his  mind,  the  one 
most  likely  to  benefit  Ireland  and 
reward  its  originator. 

A  little  fagged  in  body  and  spirit 
from  long  and  close  study,  be  set 
off  with  his  brother  Jamie  for  a 
walking  tour  through  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall  before  finally  deciding 
on  the  exact  nature  of  the  great 
commercial  enterprise  that  was  to 
be  the  labour  and,  he  hoped,  the 
glory  of  his  life.  He  was  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year  at  this  time.  • 

What  happened  during  that  short 
holiday  ramble  no  one  knew,  but 
Alexander  Prendergast  came  back 
abruptly  to  Ireland  alone,  and  a 
week  before  the  time  he  had  named 
for  his  return,  and  soon  showed  him-  « 
self  an  angry  and  altered  man.  He 
spoke  with  the  bitterest  aversion  of 
his  brother,  aud  vowed  he  would 
never  see  him  again.  Moreover,  he 
showed  symptoms  of  an  unmistak* 
ably  misanthropical  tendency,  and 
displayed  no  disposition  to  carry  out 
his  projects  of  activity  and  useful- 
ness. 

Then  after  a  few  weeks  he  seemed 
to  make  an  effort  against  his  dejec- 
tion, aud  left  Glenriveen  to  travel 
for  a  year  or  two  on  the  Continent* 
His  absence  extended  to  nearly  three 
years,  yet  on  his  return  to  Ireland 
there  was  no  change  for  the  better 
in  his  humour.  He  never  showed 
the  slightest  desire  to  embark  in 
any  of  the  enterprises  that  had 
formerly  seemed  so  fascinating  to 
his  imagination,  but  settled  down 
into  a  dreary  bachelor  existence  art 
OIenriveen,only  varied  by  occasional' 
prolonged  visits  to  the  Continent. 
His  mood  became  cold  and  satiric^ 
and  the  utter  disbelief  he  avowed 
in  the  possibility  of  goodness,  dia* 
interestedness,  or  honesty  in  human 
nature,  was  as  painful  as  it  was  evi- 
dently sincere.  By  sheer  force  of 
will  he  seemed  to  continue  bis  rela- 
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tionii  with  hiti  familr,  and  the  more 
diNign*oahle  the  duty  waff,  the  more 
scrupulouHly  he  performed  it,  a<* 
senihlin^  the  remotosit  of  his  kith 
and  kin  at  Glenrivreii  at  statfd 
times,  anHistirif^  them  in  their  ditli- 
ciiltie:*,  ami  paying  for  the  oducation 
of  numen>u«  children,  the  re>ult.<< 
of  marriai^es  he  had  tli.<*ci)iintt*. 
naneed.  The  mana;;(*ment  of  I.Ih 
estate  and  pergonal  care  for  the  \ve!U 
beini;  of  hid  dependents  of  every 
claBA  were  dutie-<  that,  to  his  erodit, 
he  never  forpot.  Ami  iti  aciemn* 
and  mricntitic  books  lie  found  liis 
only  interest  and  occupation — jdea- 
8ure  lie  aeemeii  to  liave  none. 

8uch  bad  befo  tlie  diiiappointin^ 
and  iuox|)lioable  career  ot  a  man 
who«i* youth  cave  unusual  promijte; 
and  as  DiinaUl  Prender^aiit  hat 
silentlv  bv  his  be<lbide  li^tenin*;  to 
his  troubleil  brt*athiup:  and  riHro^tii/.- 
iui(  even  in  his  prematurely  aj^ed  face 
aome  of  the  lines  that  had  f^iven  it 
ci>meliiie»s  in  youth,  lie  could  not 
help  wouderint;  whether  the  myste- 
rious woman  who  was  his  frll  iw. 
catcher  had  not  betn  aH<«ociatetl  in 
Some  way  ii^ith  the  mvsterv  of  a 
wasted  lifetime. 

Next  ni'tminf^when  Mr.  IVi-nler- 
ea^t'skith  and  kin  shiK>k  sleep  from 
their  eyelids,  and  mon*  from  ha  hit 
than  anythin:;  else,  a«ke  \  afti*r  hi<* 
health,  they  were  a«toiii.*!ii'd,  if  not 
overj'iyed,  by  the  very  unex printed 
news  that  he  wa^  rat  er  better. 
Countenances  that  had  been  pre- 
fMiring  to  lengthen  crew  Ion;:  eiiuuf^h 
then  without  any  h|Mvi:il  rtlort,  and 
few  among  the  ino«t  expert  ant  tuu^ 
could  get  fjr  in  expr«'9i»i-)ns  of 
thankfulness.  One  or  two  sai4i. 
••  IVar  me,  is  it  posfibie !  "  anil  s-»me 
cried,"  How  very  uneip  cted  I "  and 
when  they  all  Dift  tt*'^  ther  iji  Xne 
bri*akfast-ruom  an  air  of  aluift^t 
ludicrous  un(*a»ines«  markf-d  e\erv. 
thine  thev  aaid  and  did.  N>'r  w:is 
tin      I  rdiiess  and  unqui'  t  h**- 

Dr.  Quinofri  ap|>earrd 
mat    Mr.    rfvndvr;;asi's 


condition  was  ao  much  improved 
that  he  began  to  entertain  hopes  of 
his  H'covery  even. 

"  Think  it*s  only  a  temporary 
rally,  doctor?**  asked  the  Indian 
colonel, "  or  do  you  think  the  nmend- 
ment  in  likely  to  continue  ?  " 

•*  That's  iinposHible  to  say,**  rv* 
plied  the  doctor,  s!irug:;ing  lii<« 
shouldfr.**.  Tiio  eyes  of  the  whole 
room  wen>  turned  upon  him,  waiting 
for  his  answer  to  so  imp«irtnnt  a 
question.  '*  There  is  no  doubt  a 
very  decided  improvement,  the 
febrile  symptoms  are  disap[)earin:;, 
and  Mr.  PnMidt-rga.st  seems  easit-r 
in  every  uay,  but,  of  course,  in  the 
ca*>e  of  so  old  a  man,  a  relapse 
or  unfavourabh*  complications  are 
ahv.iyfi  a  pninfiil  possibility.*' 

>io  relapse  however  occum'd,  so 
the  t:i>;]i*s  wen*  disappointed  of  thi'ir 
carcax*,  and  those  w  ho  had  sat  wait- 
ing fir  the  heavy  eye-lids  to  close 
for  ever,  and  the  weak  heart  to  b«'at 
out  iiN  lust  thrt»b.  were  robheti  of 
the  dcatli-fiMst.  Heavily  and  slowly 
the  birds  of  prey  tlappiHl  their  win*;s 
and  n«*w  sullenly  away. 

Tae  Inui:in  etdoiiel  went  fir<t,for, 
Strang**  to  »ay,  the  brave  spirit  that 
had  sriMi    several   battle-fields   was 
the  fir*t  to  gi\c  up  hope.     Then  nil 
the  trientis    and    faint ly-ex|K*ct ant 
dii*t:int  relatives  passed  away  one  U\ 
one.     NfXt  went  the  near  of  kin. 
bri'tlMT.H  and  sisters,  and  the  wid  >w<4 
with  their  little  ones,  wiiost*  ;{oiti^ 
forth   was  with    noise   and    busih-. 
Thf  la<*t  to  lea%'e  were  the  poor  a^ii 
tavd\  to  wlinm  a  few  days  fmtd  an') 
shelter  wi-n*  no  small  things,  an*! 
Donald  PnMider^ast,  about  the  oni^ 
di!*intfrested  man  in  the  house,  an<; 
his  little  dauEfhter  Janet  who  I't-- 
wailed  hor  lover  and  thought  ver> 
lilth'  of  any  one  eUe. 

iH  all  tl'it*  thrng  that  had  filti  i 
thi-  house  withiiut  opposition  during 
Mr.  l*ri*iidi*r{;aHt's  ii!i)r*s,  one  pi  r- 
siin  aioue  ri'ma.ned  be'.ind  b\    It  « 

« 

request.     One  or  two  b'd  1  s;»irji  • 
had  ventured  tu  remonstrate  wit.i 
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him  respecting  ^IIbs  Megaw,  but 
their  hints  received  such  a  merciless 
rebuke  that  uo  one  felt  inclined  to 
repeat  the  experiment.  And  at 
Glenriveen  accordingly  Miss  Megnw 
remniued  till  her  patient  was  fully 
recovered. 

As  for  the  other?,  they  could  at 
least  say  this  for  themselves ;  they 
came  to  their  kinstr.an  in  his  hour 
of  trouble,  and  only  quitted  his  side 
M'hen  all  danger  had  passed  away. 

One  evening  about  a  fortnigiit 
after  the  exodus  of  the  relations, 
Miss  Megaw  and  Mr.  Prendergast, 
sat  together  in  one  of  the  sitting- 
rooms  at  Glenriveen — not  however 
before  the  treacherously-constructed 
grate  in  front  of  which  Miss  Mary 
Prendergast  had  toasted  her  cassinet- 
booted  feet  as  she  listened  to  the 
story  of  Bob  Varley*s  and  Janet's 
love.  Mr.  Prendergast  was  still 
very  pale,  but  he  seemed  wonder- 
fully recovered  from  his  recent 
illness  as  he  reposed  comfortably  in 
one  of  the  easiest  of  armchairs; 
while  Miss  Megaw  sat  bolt  upright 
at  the  chimney  corner  in  the  very 
straightest-  backed,  lowest -seated, 
and  least  luxurious  chair  she  had 
been  able  to  find  in  the  house. 
And  as  she  knitted  her  manner  was 
tranquil,  and  her  face  not  alto- 
gether stern,  though  there  was  a 
compressed  look  about  her  mouth, 
and  often  a  far-away  expression  in 
her  eyes  that  suggested  past  sorrows 
and  disappointment  in  life  not  yet 
forgotten. 

She  had  not  the  face  of  a  woman 
of  insensible  temperament.  While 
attending  Mr.  Prendergast  during 
his  illness,  her  solicitude  and  care 
had  not  been  anything  like  tho 
mechanical  ministrations  of  a  mere 
nurse — there  had  been  a  tender 
watchfulness,  and  complete  forget- 
fulness  of  self  in  all  she  said  and 
did,  such  as  could  only  come  from 
a  heart  as  yet  untouched  by  the 
indifference  of  age;  and  in  her 
rebukes  to  those  who  sought  to  in- 


vade tlie  sick-room  with  their  hypo- 
critical tears  and  mercenary  projects, 
there  was  something  both  of  the 
vigour  and  impulsiveness  of  youth. 
But  whatever  she  said  or  did  there 
was  always  a  shadow  of  suffering  over 
her  face,  and  even  after  Mr.  Pren- 
dergast's  recovery  became  rapid  and 
satisfactory,  she  very  seldom  smiled. 

She  looked  like  one  of  those 
women  of  whom  the  world  says 
that  they  never  "get 'over'*  things 
— for  whom  one  leading  error,  one 
crowning  wrong  is  enough,  and 
whose  minds  that  cannot  forget,  that 
cannot  forgive,  are  the  most  suffer- 
ing of  human  organizations.  Among 
women  life-long  sorrows  and  disap- 
pointments are  commoner  than 
among  men,  for  their  fate  is  more 
often  irrevocably  fixed  by  one  injury 
or  a  single  false  step.  Men  have 
a  wide  field  and  many  chances,  and 
unless  misfortune  damps  their 
energy  or  sours  their  nature,  they 
can  generally  have  the  satisfaction 
of  **  trying  again."  With  women 
the  case  is  very  different.  Even 
their  highest  triumphs  areas  fleeting 
as  sublime,  and  the  end  of  their  day 
is  very  dark  and  chill.  But  dreary 
as  is  their  fate  when  their  sun  is 
sinking  slowly  from  its  meridian, 
the  women  from  whom  youth,  beauty- 
and  pleasure  depart  gradually,  are 
not  those  most  to  be  pitied.  There 
are  others  upon  whom  the  night 
comes  suddenly  and  at  unawares — 
for  whom  some  overwhelming  blow 
of  evil  fortune  quenches  joy  so 
suddenly,  that  it  dies  for  ever  in  the 
heart,  which  henceforth  becomes  the 
abode  of  melancholy  and  life-long 
repining.  These  are  the  people  whom 
we  call  broken-hearted.  Other  and 
weaker  natures  bend  before  mis- 
fortune, and  the  storm  passes  over 
them — incapable  alike  of  the  highest 
joy  and  sorrow,  they  are  invulnerable 
on  the  side  of  their  affections. 

Most  of  us  in  one  sense  remain 
children  all  our  lives  long.  We 
adapt  ourselves  to  changed  circum- 
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•tancea,  ami  find  amu9ement  ono 
way  or  another  the  whole  jouruey 
throii<;h  ;  the  toya  that  delight  ud 
chait(*e — tome  of  them  become  very 
like  edge-tooln — but  ptill  the  enjoy- 
ment of  playing  with  them  remaiim. 
Even  Bome  of  the  pretty  creatures 
of  humanity,  who,  having  triumphed 
brilliantly  in  their  day,  are  as  ill  oflf 
ill  the  winter  of  life  a«  the  poor 
proverbial  butterflies  once  autumnal 
•torms  beuin— i*Yen  they  find  a  sad 
sort  of  iKilsce  in  their  dn*ary  season 
in  denouncing  pleasure  and  calling 
it  sintui,  presumably  because  they 
have  found  it  to  be  brief.  Yet  their 
warnings  do  not  frighten  the  young. 
These  in  their  time  laugh  and  enjoy, 
grow  old  and  repine ;  and  so  one 
generation  pai*s4*sa«ay  like  another. 

Miss  Megswand  Mr.  Prender&rast 
had  b(*€n  talking  over  the  past  that 
evening,  and  the  discussion  had  b<*en 
a  long  and  trying  luie,  for  neither 
of  them  had  many  bright  memories 
to  bring  back.  And  as  it  dragged 
its  weary  length  they  spoke  in 
shorter  and  shorter  sentenct*s,  and 
at  lant  silence  fell  upon  them,  Miss 
Meirnw  knitting  with  eyes  steadily 
filed  upon  her  needles  flashing  in  the 
fireiiu'ht,  and  Mr.  IVfrnlergast  shad- 
ini;  his  eves  with  his  hands  and 
watching  her  all  the  «ihile. 

••  D«>  \ou    reniemb^T  what  I  ti»lil 

m 

vnii  the  tirst  nttiht  you  i*ame  hm*  ? 
Yi»u  have  never  alludeti  to  it  since/' 
ho  said,  aAer  the  utter  stillness  of 
tlie  Yxuiin  had  la»ted  so  long  that  it 
gn-w  oppressive. 

*•  I  was  waiting  for  you  to  do  so.*' 
she  n'plied,  mithout  loi iking  up. 

**  Vou  are  verv  unlike  most  w  omen, 
Martha." 

Thi4  was  true  enough.  Pt>or 
Soul,  many  (iiM-iplt*!*  of  nKHlern 
scho4ils  ot  thi>ij::ht  would  have 
called  hrr  ct»id  and  |>a^i»it*!il«*iis. 
And  iu»  Winder  they  should  uivi* 
brr  less  cn^iit  than  she  di*ser%ed, 
when  the  man  «hn  ought  to  have 
erstuod  her  best  iii-^rr  quite 
tfd  Ler. 


"  What  do  you  think  of  it  all,*' 
he  asked,  presently. 

''  I  think  the  child  is  still  alire/' 
she  replied. 

•*!  aon't,*' he  said, gloomily,  "and 
I  blame  myself  most  of  all  for  her 
loss — it  is  1  that  am  really  account- 
able. I  should  have  taken  better 
care  of  her  than  to  leave  her  in  tho 
bands  of  a  woman  w  ho  hated  me  so 
that  she  would  stop  at  no  crime,  if 
only  she  could  do  me  an  injurj. 
No^sbe  is  dead,'*  he  repeated, 
starting  up  from  among  hiseuKhiona 
and  spt*aking  with  a  painful  ring  of 
despair  in  his  voice ;  *'  1  know  she  ia 
dead.  Tou  can't  imagine  what 
that  woman  was,  any  more  than 
you'll  know  what  1  liave  suffered 
through  life^-or  how  the  other  day 
when  I  thought  1  was  dying  I  waa 
tortured  by  the  idea  that  my  death 
and  the  entail  of  this  great  pro* 
perty  would  give  that  scoundrel,  mj 
brother,  all  he  covets. 

*' Don't  si)eak  like  thst,  Alex- 
ander.  Your  faith  was  weak,  or  yott 
would  not  have  thought  of  auch 
thini^  at  that  solemn  time^you 
would  have  felt  earthlv  cares  were 
passing  away  for  ever,  anil  that 
you  wert*  going  Mhere  you  would 
know,  even  as  vou  wen*  known* 
*  Fi»r  uow  we  toe  throuiih  a  glaaa 
darkly,  but  then  face  to  fatv  :  uow  I 
know  in  part,  but  then  i  shall 
know  even  as  also  I  am  known.* 
Aye/'  she  continued,  speaking  fast 
and  low,  *'  we  know  in  f)art,  in  rerj 
little  part,  my  piKT  friend.  We 
have  talked  over  old  forrows  to- 
night, and  \et  what  \on  ki.ow  ia 
but  a  tiny  fragment  ;  little,  little  of 
my  sutrerinj?,  little  vf  the  guilt  of 
otherv.  and  still  )i>«,  alas  !  I  fear,  of 
sormw  or  ameihiiiient  pleasing  to 
G<»d.*' 

**  You  ii.ii:ht  nt  least  nt»t  haro 
left  me  uUme  fi>r  so  manv  vears,*' 
■aid  the  <»)«!  man.  qii<  rul«>u-ly  ;  "  if  I 
hail  e\en  kiitmn  \«u  were  alivt-,  I 
mi:«ht  not  haxe  led  so  prutitless  a 
life." 
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MisB  IMegaw  sbook  her  head. 

^  My  life  could  not  but  be  dreary/* 
she  said,  simply,  **  but  it  has  been 
blameles!».  1  prayed  God  to  keep 
ine  from  tern  ptnt ion— how  then  could 
I  fall  unless  He  forsook  me  ?  I  am 
growing  old  now/*  she  added,  look- 
ing up,  while  her  cheeks  flushed  to 
almost  a  girlish  pink,  "and  the  evil 
day  is  long,  long  gone  by,  yet  I  have 
not  ceased  to  thank  Him  who  pre- 
served nie  during  that  cruel  time, 
when  as  a  passionate,  inexperienced 
girl  I  had  no  sure  guide.  All  was 
dark  and  doubtful,  and  blind  wan- 
dering hither  and  thither.  Ah  !  we 
often  talk  of  the  perils  of  youth,  but 
till  they  are  past  we  do  not  know 
wliat  they  really  are/' 

**  True,"  muttered  Mr.  Prender- 
gast,  **  we  can't  draw  out  the  charts 
till  we  have  travelled  through  the 
unknown  seas.  When  the  blood  has 
cooled,  experience  abounds.  But 
1  say  few  women  would  have  shown 
your  resolution,  tried  as  you  were.** 

**Tl»e  struggle  was  long,"  she 
faltered,  hanging  her  head,  "  and 
God  knows  it  often  seemed  uncer- 
tain,  but  his  mercy  preserved  me 
from  self-reproach — even  if  He  has 
»een  fit  to  cheer  my  heart  with  no 
Ht'lf-satisfaction." 

Old  warriors*  hearts  may  kindle 
aa  they  fight  their  battles  afresh  in 
the  armchairs  to  which  infirmity 
has  consigned  them,  and  men  may 
brandish  their  crutches  and  point 
proudly,  if  with  palsied  fingers,  to 
the  prowess  of  their  youth  ; — but  it 
i^  a  sickening  thing  to  rake  up  an 
old  story  of  blighted  love.  When 
I  wo  lives  have  been  spoilt  by  folly 
<»r  the  deceit  of  others,  to  live  the 
old  romance  over  again  is  only 
piling  vexation  on  bitterness  of 
•«pint;  and  something  of  this  Miss 
M»gaw  felt  as  she  looked  at  Mr. 
Preudergast's  brows  frowning  over 
Miigry  eyes,  and  felt  her  own  cheeks 
burn  at  memories  that  were  yet  all 
too  vivid. 

*'  Let  UB  talk  of  these  things  no 


more,**  she  said,  gloomily.  "  Let 
the  dead  bury  their  dead.  There  is 
something  unseemly  to  me  in  speak- 
ing of  things  that  raise  up  such  a 
storm  of  youthful  sorrow  and 
thought.  Let  these  memories  of 
the  past,  at  least  as  far  as  our  lips 
are  concerned,  return  for  ever  to 
the  tomb  whence  for  one  midnight 
hour  they  have  come  to  revel  and  riot 
iu  two  sere  hearts.  .  .  .  Alas!  for  the 
hand  of  time,  ray  poor  friend.  I 
have  found  it  hard  to  believe  that 
you,  and  I — this  withered  woman, 
older  even  than  my  years — played 
once  such  sad  parts  in  the  drama  of 
life  which  we  have  looked  back 
upon  together  to-night.  But  we 
have  spoken  of  these  things  for  the 
last  time,  and  enough  has  been 
said.  If  the  heart  does  not  grow 
old  with  the  body,  it  can  at  least 
be  silent,  and  wait  till  beyond  the 
grave  He  who  made  soul  and  body 
— who  sends  sorrow  to  all,  and  con- 
solation to  some,  leaving  even  to 
the  most  wretched  one  great  im- 
perishable Hope — wipes  our  tears 
away  and  gives  us  back  youth  and 
happiness  that  shall  never  fade  like 
the  short-lived  blessings  of  this  poor 

**  Are  you  perfectly  positive  that 
your  brother  James  never  knew 
of  your  marriage  ?  *'  asked  Miss 
Megaw,  next  morning,  as  she  sat  in 
Mr.  Prenderga8t*8  study.  Her  face 
was  almost  haggard  from  the  in- 
tensity of  their  interest  in  the 
subject  under  discussioD,  and  her 
deep-set  dark  grey  eyes  glistened 
with  eager  anxiety.  "  Are  you  so 
certain  you  are  right  when  you  de- 
clare he  could  not  have  known  of 
it  ? — for  the  whole  thing  seems  to 
me  to  hinge  upon  your  answer  to 
this  question.*' 

^Ir.  Prendergast  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  and  then  replied, — 

**  Of  course  it  is  hard  to  say  of 
anything  in  this  world  —  especially 
of  any  wickedness — that  it  is  im- 
possible.     But  I  don*t  see  how  he 
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could  have  known  of  niy  mnrria^o  ; 
I  took  eviTV  privaiilioii  to  kiM*p  it  a 
pecn't  from  him :   n«»  one  knew  of  it 
but  my  man  Kuttle(ii;(*,who  had  been 
with  me  fifteen    veara,  and   he  died 
of  fever  a  fortnt;;ht  afterward?.    An 
Vim    know.  I     have    ke])t    out    of 
iMH'iety  all  my  lift.*  l(»ni;,  and  had  no 
friends    in    Paris  to    prv   into  mv 
alf:iin«.     Then  the  limt   vear  of  our 
niarrit'd  life  wan  iipent  at  St.  Fletir — 
about  the  most  out-of-the-way  plaee 
I  could  have  found  in  the  i»ho]e  of 
Fmnee — and  it  ^a««  only  after  the 
ehihi  waa  burn  that   I  t(»ok  Antoi- 
nette t'»   Pari**,  and    h-arnt   to  mv 
co:»t  what  on  error  I  had  committed 
in  makins;  her  my  wile — an  error 
— it   wa«   worne,  it   was   i»i:ret»ious 
fully.     I   have  come  now  ti»  believe 
HJie    made  awnv    with    the    child, 
—  Mie     talked  i>o  wildlv   at     that 
time,  thrcatenini;  me    and    it,  bt*- 
e.iuiie  I  seeme<l  to  cari»  for  it  more 
than  for  her.       It  wouM  have  bcvn 
Pinnae  had  1  di»he  otl.erui*»e, — the 
ch:ld  nas   at    le:if*t    iriotreii^ive,  ani 
when  11   cried  it!« ^c^*a!Iln  were  free 
from  iiivrctivi'i*.     1  had  not  Het^n  it 
for  more  than   nine  months  before 
It  di:4apf>eared,  ai:d  I  ht-ard  not  bins; 
ot   it5    Io>ii  ewMi.  until   it   had  beiMi 
;:  'lie  nearly   a  nM»ntli — I   wn**  tra- 
v«'llini;  in  >tvna  at  thetinii*.  aiidmv 
hi  ten*  reaelieii  nif  vi-ry  irn*t;iilarly. 
H  it  to  n-turn  toxih.il  ue  urn*  tin»l 
t  liking    about  :      I     di)n't     believe 
J.imt'*   knew  anvt  lUii;  of  mv  mar- 
ria'^t*     I  don't  bi  i:t-ve  ht»  knows  nf 
It  I. OH.     1    liope  i>e   d<*<*i«    not,  for 
tfirn   he  wiiiilii   uniien«tand  the  full 
bilternr-*    i»f   mv    lilr^whii'h    h:M 
betMi  rotnpKti*   in    nothin::  but  it** 
■iqneTii'.'   of   failure*/'    a  l-led   Mr. 
Pr»  !i.!«'r::nht.  biit»*rly.  a«  he  c'anefd 
i.pwar<l«   at    a    pirtun*  uf    hiiiH-lf 
•  \«'r     th**    m:MiteIpii'ce.       It      had 
bc«*n     pniiiti-d    when  he    wan  cpiite 
a    jouti:;    ma!*,   ai*d    i^ns     a    poor 
alfreti'd  picture  a»  far  a^  it<  anv*- 
•orira    vient,    r>r  the    ]taii.ter    l:.id 
rauKht    the  •pirit    of  thr    Ii\ro7iic 
jA       —    '        with    the    ridiculous 


servility  which  has  too  often  been 
the  bane  of  portrait  painter*,  had 
striven  to  please  a  wealthy  patron 
by  paintini;  hin  bou  in  a  qua»i- 
poetical  attitude,  with  a  lar^e  quilI 
pen  in  lii«  hand,  an  open  Hyronic 
collar,  a  roll  of  paper  before  him, 
and  a  thuuder:jtorin  racing  in  the 
background.  Ab^^urd  as*  all  thia  iin- 
doubtedlv  was.theartitft  waHlea-i  lui* 
nucce.Hnful  when  he  came  todt-al  w  ith 
feature  and  expression.  The  »niile 
on  the  youtir^  handttome  face  \% ma 
no  himper,  it  was  clear  as  davlij^ht, 
the  bru^ht  radiance  of  inti*lhf;enev 
iind  hope — of  intelligence  that  the 
old  man  knew  had  been  wasted, 
and  hope  with  an  **  ample  pro|M>- 
sition  *'  that  had  f.iiled  in  the  **  pro- 
mised lari^enci**." 

"  How  old  would  the  child  have 
bi'eii  now,  ^uppo>ing  Hhe  wen- 
alive  ? '*  aske*!  Mi.«  Mepaw,  un- 
willing to  follow  Mr.  Prenderga^t 
into  the  re:;ions  of  uselesjis  re^jret, 
where  hf  spent  ho  much  of  liin  time. 

S!»e  jtp'ike  eaijerly  and  with  ani- 
mation, tor  a  ()roji-(t  wait  maturiiii; 
in  her  mind  that  MS'iiied  to  promise 
an  intu'^ion  of  intert*Mt  into  tl.e 
cloffiuf;  year.-*  of  her  life. 

•'  She  would — let  me  peo — abo 
woul  1  be  twenty  now,"  rt-plied  Mr. 
Pn»nderi:a>t. 

*'  1  can't  make  out  whv  vou  did 
not  »earrh  hi'tt4*r  tVir  her  at  the 
timi'."  paid  Mij-i*  Me^aw. 

;•  I  dul  all  I  could."  n*. 
pHetl  Mr.  i*rendt-ri».i»'t.  *'  I 
orlieve  I  mi::lit  h.ive  found  her 
bail  the  Freneh  police  nt>t  btvii 
»o  bu«y  huntint:  aftrr  political 
ofrendfr.<,  that  t'ney  had  no  time  to 
wa**te  on  ail  Hii::li»hiiiaii  !uokin*4 
for  what  ii<any  peopb*  w«iu!'l  have 
beenoidy  too  t;la  I  to  l<>5i*.  1  (»peiit 
a  vc^'it  d»  al  of  mon«*y  over  tbi* 
Si'areh,  a:id  only  L;a\e  up  wttt*n  1 
despaired  .<f  ^uecvs*.  ]  ».ii;;:e«ted 
to  thi*  dettoti\fS  that  poi».<«;tdy  the 
chdd  h.id  hi'cn  made  awav  with  bv 
my  wife,  but  they  Kiid  there  h.w 
taut  a  particle  of  e\ideuce  to  eupport 
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Bucb  a  supposition.  But  I  still 
suspect  her  all  the  same." 

**But  having  once  before  suffered 
from  Black  Janiie*s)  schemes,  I 
can*t  imagine  why  you  did  not 
suspect  him  of  having  caused  the 
second  evil — especially  as  the  two 
crimes  could  so  easily  be  traced  to 
the  same  motive.  You  might  have 
set  the  detectives  quietly  at  work." 

**  It  would  have  been  absurd  to 
do  so,  I  thought/*  replied  Mr.  Pren- 
dergast.  "  I  was  quite  certain  he 
knew  nothing  about  my  marriage. 
!Ruttledge  was  the  only  person  who 
could  have  told  him  of  it,  and  Eutt- 
ledge  was  perfectly  devoted  to  me.*' 

"  I  am  afraid,  Alexander,  you  did 
not  take  your  poor  child's  Ipss 
much  to  heart,"  said  Miss  Me- 
gaw. 

To  this  accusation  Mr.  Prender- 
gast  made  no  reply.  He  felt  in 
truth  that  the  loss  of  the  child  had 
been  no  great  shock  to  his  affec- 
tions at  the  time.  He  had  liked  it 
a  little  better  than  its  mother,  that 
was  all,  and  when  it  was  gone  he 
was  not  loug  unconsoled ;  for  his 
renewed  aversion  to  his  wife  made 
him  think  that  if  his  daughter 
grew  up  like  her,  he  would  learn  to 
hate  her  too.  As  a  dutv  he  had 
searched  for  her,  and  when  he 
called  her  to  mind  as  a  bright  little 
child,  he  grieved  for  her  a  little 
and  was  angry  at  her  loss,  but  the 
feeling  did  not  last  very  long. 

Several  motives  had  led  Mr. 
Prendergast  to  keep  his  marriage 
as  secret  as  possible.  One  of  these 
had  been  his  wish  to  avoid  the 
gossiping  surmises  of  his  relatives. 
His  manner  of  life,,  too,  had  de- 
veloped in  him  an  extraordinary 
shyness  and  even  eccentricity,  and 
his  dislike  to  finding  himself  the 
object  of  observation  and  conjecture 
almost  amounted  to  a  monomania. 
Moreover,  even  while  he  could  give 
no  very  distinct  reasons  for  the 
misgiving,  he  felt  considerable 
doubt  as  to  the   prudence  of  his 


matrimonial  experiment.  Made- 
moiselle Antoinette  Bertin  was  the 
younger  daughter  of  a  retired  me- 
chanician whom  Mr.  Prendergast  ^ 
had  long  known  and  corresponded 
with  on  scientific  subjects^  It  was 
during  one  of  his  frequent  visits  to 
this  gentleman  at  his  pretty  resi- 
dence at  Versailles,  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  Mademoiselle 
Antoinette,  who  had  just  emerged 
from  a  convent,  a  model  of  modest 
behaviour,  but  somewhat  curious 
as  to  the  realities  of  life,  and 
anxious  for  a  near  glance  at  its 
pleasures.  Mr.  Prendergast  was 
tired  of  solitude  certainly,  and  not 
indisposed  to  see  whether  in  wedded 
life  he  might  not  find  the  mo- 
tive power  he  had  so  long  lost ;  the 
French  girl's  pretty  ways  pleased 
him,  and  Monsieur  Bertin  never 
ceased  praising  her  excellent  dispo- 
sition and  contrasting  her  with  his 
elder  daughter,  a  widow  of  whose 
ways  and  thoughts  he  highly  dis- 
approved. There  was  no  love- 
making  in  this  match.  The  matter 
was  arranged  with  the  utmost 
French  conventionality,  and  in  due 
time  Mademoiselle  Ant>oinette  took 
for  her  husband  the  man  whom, 
with  a  earless  shrug  of  her  pretty 
shoulders,  she  heard  her  sister  call 
a  "  ^ros  hete,'*  For  six  months 
things  went  smoothly  enough,  and 
though  with  Monsieur  Bertin's  con- 
sent the  marriage  was  still  kept  a 
secret,  Mr.  Prendergast  was  already 
discussing  his  return  to  Ireland 
where  he  proposed,  with  his  father- 
in-law's  assistance,  to  take  up  again 
some  of  the  schemes  of  his  youth. 
Monsieur  Bertin's  sudden  death, 
however,  changed  all  these  plans 
and  put  ail  end  to  Mr.  Prendergast*s 
not  very  ecstatic  happiness.  Al- 
though he  had  been  warned  against 
Madame  Leriche,  the  widow,  by  his 
father-in-law,  he  foolishly  gave  way 
to  his  w^ife  when  she  implored  him 
to  let  her  enjoy  the  consolation  of 
her    sister's   presence   during  the 
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firvt  bitterness  of  hrr  cricf  for  her 
father.  Madame  L-Tiche  aivord- 
ingly  cnnw  to  St.  Fleiiron  a  misisiion 
(»f  K«*nt1fne4M  and  eonftolation,  and 
very  na  *n  aftcrwanliachanj^e  came 
over  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Prendi'rpi««t*a 
dn*:tin.  Jlifl  wife's  temfuT  jjrfir 
unci*rtain.  qunrreU  bes^an,  and  undiT 
llu»  widow*«  teach inj;  the  younj; 
wif.'  fnon  contrived  to  make  life 
unht-arable  for  a  husband  whom* 
t'arly  acquaintanct*  with  the  evil 
Hide  of  human  natnrt*  had  not  left 
him  either  vrry  patient  or  tractabh*. 
Then  Madame  I^tTiche  wns  sum- 
marily rent  away  out  of  the  hou^e, 
but  it  wa!(  too  late  to  undo  the 
nli^c)lief  rhe  had  worked.  The 
you  1 1 1;  woman  had  learnt  toi»  niueh 
fro-.ii  her,  and  too  well  to  fiir<;et  the 
le-toii. 

After  mnuth*  of  4iunrrellinc;  and 
d>'i*iiiiri)rt  the  ehihi  wa<i  horn,  a 
ht-auiilul,  heullhv  lillh'  sirl.  and 
Mr.  I*renderuaiit*rt  by  no  nieiiiii*  vx- 
ee«*i\e  intert^ht  in  her  uaji  ^e'/ed 
nptin  by  hi^  wife  a«  a  fn*ith  eau^e 
fiT  cjin plaint.  At  ];u«t.  worn  nut 
by  etifiMnnt  worry,  Mr.  PrtMiilerj^ast 
h  f t  St.  Fit  ur  with  hi»  wife,  and 
hi^ln:;  arnirijed  f«»r  her  to  ri*niain 
in  Tari.'*  tl urine  hi:*  abwnce,  he  net 
«'lf  to  tra%el  for  9  time.  Durin:» 
lKt4  ttiur  he  vifited  Mmie  of  the 
prii  ripal  miitii.;;  di-triet««  of  Kun>|M», 
nn*i  It  wat  w  ijj!**  tiniHliitii;  hii«  iti«j  'uru 
«Mi.!  ::  thi*  mine;*  of  Styria  tliat  he 
h«Mrii  the  n*  w*  of  hi»  ehild'n  di*. 
nr«I"  ar.inci'.  Me  n*turii<*d  at  once 
to  Fra!.«'e,  ariii  fo  nd  that  no  tiJinrfu 
ot*  Ker  h:t  1  t-i  i  n  oht.Tiii*-.!  —  the  ehild 
liad  h«'en  ^t.i^  n  ifurii::;  th»*  i.i;;ht, 
and  ail  •>!  a."!-)!  after  her  had  v  •  far 
pro\i  d  n  fa: 'tin*. 

Tl  i*  i  '.t  .111  en-:  t  •  Mr.  I'r  Tiii»*r- 
j»i*t'-  -•  j  t'irn  villi  1j  %  wif •.  She 
wa*  \i<'I«'.t!v  e\rit«d  b\  an  aivu^- 
lion  of  i.  ^  ''Miide  in  t^e  heat  of  no 
an(*r\  f]'...r:t.}  fat  •he  had  made 
a«a\  ».*.:•  i'liv  child  her«<  If.  and  vhe 
r  'li'rti  ,1  !i;  ^o  f.ir  admit: in:*  hiT 
cuilt  :»-  to  tv.ri-aten  hi*n  with  a 
r:«r.!.i.  *..i    it  !  f  torir.vnteJ  her  anv 


lonj^er  with  his  presence.  Then  the 
wido^r  reappeared  on  the  scone, 
ostensibly  as  a  peac«Mnaker,  and  to 
protect  her  Hitter  from  her  liu»- 
t)aod*M  violence ;  but  the  end  of  her 
interference  was  that,  after  c<*rtain 
pecuniary  arranr^ementa  had  biwn 
conclud«*d,  Mr.  Prenderf^ast  and  his 
French  wife  parted  with  niutual 
satisfaction. 

All  Mr.  Prenden»a'»t'a  efforts  to 
dii»cover  bis  child  havinc:  failed,  he 
n^turned  to  Irelan<l,  leaving;  further 
S(*arch  to  be  conducted  by  the 
FriMich  poliiv,  wlio  made  him  manj 
promiMM  of  never  rehuin:?  their 
**f«reat  efforts**  till  the  chilil  was 
re!*tor*d  to  her  *' denohiteil  father." 
Hut  whether  these  exertions  were 
n*laxed  as  noon  as  hi^^  back  was 
turned,  or  proh>ni;ed  untirinclj  ill 
the  face  of  ill-sucee.4s,  Mr.  PnMi- 
d«'rK.n'»t.  from  that  day  forwards  till 
Miss  Me:!aw  cpi''stioned  him  on  the 
Buhji'ct  after  his  illn«*<«s,  had  heard 
no  tidings  whatever  of  his  missing 
child. 

*•  Do  von  know  what  became  of 
your  wife?*'  a^k*  d  Mi^s  Mei^w, 
after  a  rather  l<in{;  interval  of 
filence. 

Mr.  PrenthTi»ast  made  no  rcplj 
to  tliis  quest i«)n  beyond  frown in|» 
and  tappini;  imt)atiently  with  hia 
fiNit  as«ainst  the  floor. 

•*  1  wonder  is  she  alive  ?  "  re- 
marked MisH  Met;aw.  half  aloud. 

•*  Of  course  hhe  is,'*  answered 
Mr.  Prenderua<t  with  a  harsli  lauj*h. 
**  She  draws  up(»n  my  bankers  rof^u* 
lsr!y  e*ery  quartfr,  and  wrote  to  me 
for  mon*  nionc^y  la>t  year.  She  said 
she  w-as  dying.** 

"  I)i«l  you  send  her  anythini;  r  '* 
a^ked  Miss  Mecaw  i'a«;iTly,  h'aning 
forwards  in  her  rh.iir. 

•*  Not  I.  1  jjiie  her  thn»e  times 
more  than  she  uti iled  or  «Ie«**rveii, 
and  if  she  wvre  realtv  d\iri:;  i*he 
would  neoil  le«s  thin  before.** 

•*  Li-ten  to  ne,  \lex:indir,**  eried 
MissMe;^w,  •imuiM.;  Tier  chair  eloso 
up  to    the  table   that    divided    her 
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from  Mr.  Prendergast,  and  laying 
her  thin  hand,  that  trembled  with 
excitement,  flat  down  upon  it. 
'*  Listen  to  me  for  a  few  moments 
while  1  ask  you  one  thing.  Will 
you  do  me  a  great  favour — remem- 
ber it  is  the  first  I  have  ever  asked 
you— will  you  let  me  see  this  woman 
who  was  once  your  wife  ?  Will 
you  let  me  try  whether  I  can  find 
out  anything  from  her  as  to  the 
fate  of  this  child,  whose  recovery — 
could  I  eflect  it — would  bring  a 
faint  gleam  of  satisfaction  into  the 
cloning  years  of  my  life ?  "  As  she 
made  this  request,  Miss  Megaw's 
voice  shook  with  excitement,  and 
she  looked  imploringly  into  Mr. 
Prendergast*s  face  with  an  expres- 
sion that  somehow  or  other  re- 
minded him  of  a '  bright^  upturned 
gaze  he  had  so  often  seen  on 
the  same  features  before  age  and 
suffering  had  taken  away  their 
beauty. 

"  I  made  a  resolution  that  I 
would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
her  in  any  way,"  he  answered  irre- 
solutely. 

"  Nor  need  you,"  replied  Miss 
Megaw  hastily.  *'  Leave  her  alto- 
gether to  me,  and  I  shall  succeed 
or  fail,  as  heaven  wills." 

Age  dislikes  sudden  j'esolves. 
Mr.  Prendergast  felt  that  his  assent, 
if  yielded,  ought  not  to  be  as  sudden 
as  the  request,  which,  in  spite  of 
his  efforts  to  view  it  calmly,  excited 
him  and  awakened  long-dead  liopes 
of  finding  his  child.  "  The  ways  of 
women  are  strange,"  he  thought  to 
himself,  "  and  what  French  detec- 
tives failed  to  find  out  Martha  may 
succeed  in  discovering.  She  is  one 
in  a  thousand  as  far  as  nerve  and 
resolution  go.  Why  should  slie  not 
try,  if  she  wishes  to  P  I  would  give 
,  ten  thousand  pounds  to  bring  my 
daughter  to  Glenriveeu.  What  am 
I  thinking  about — I  would  give  a 
hundred  thousand  to  fiud  her. 
Why  should  you  do  this,  Martha  ?  " 
he  asked  aloud,    speaking   slowly 


and  deliberately;  "what  will  you 
gain  if  you  succeed  ?  " 

"  Can  you  ask  me  that  ?  "  she  re- 
torted reproachfully.  •*  There  is  not 
much  in  the  world  in  the  way  of 
gain  that  could  bring  pleasure  to 
me.  Perhaps  to  satisfy  your  one 
remaining  wish  would  do  it  as  much 
as  anything." 

Mr.  Prendergast  leaned  forwards 
and  grasped  her  hand  where  it  still 
lay  ou  the  table. 

"  Do  whatever  you  think  right," 
he  said  ;  "  you  are  a  staunch,  true- 
hearted  woman.  If  I  had  had  but 
one-hnlf  of  your  courage  and  en- 
durance, I  should  never  have  made 
such  a  bluuder  of  my  whole  life. 
The  thought  of  you  ought  to  have 
saved  me  from  that  passage  of  weak- 
ness and  folly;  but  I  was  idiot 
enough  to  blame  and  resent  what  I 
should  most  have  honoured  and ' 
reverenced  in  you.  I  have  been 
rightly  punished,"  he  continued 
sadly,  "and  it  will  be  strange  in- 
deed if  you  now  retrieve  for  me  the 
only  one  of  my  misfortunes  which 
admits  of  any  remedy." 


CHAPTER  III. 


FIRST  MOTES. 


Befobe  setting  out  in  search  of 
Mr.  Prendergast*s  missing  daughter. 
Miss  JSIegaw  made  some  arrange- 
ments for  his  comfort.  She  pro- 
posed that  she  should  bring  his  niece 
Janet  to  live  with  him,  but  at  first 
the  idea  seemed  to  fidget  and  aunoy 
him. 

**You  must  have  some  one  to 
take  better  care  ofvou  than  servants 
can,"  said  Miss  Megaw. 

"  I  don't  want  to  bring  any  tame 
cats  about  the  house,"  replied  Mr. 
Prendergast,  moving  his  fingers 
irritably,  *'  and  if  I  send  for  the  girl 
they  will  all  expect  me  to  leave  her 
a  fortune." 
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"  It  will  be  verv  easy  to  prevent 
thtt.- 

"  ]  can't  briiif*  a  younp  ^irl  here 
to  speDd  the  best  years  of  her  life 
witli  a  stupid  old  man  without 
making  it  worth  her  while  in  some 
war  or  «»lher.*' 

*'  You  can  settle  that  matter  as 
Tou  like.**  (laitl  Mjs.h  Mej^aw,  quietly. 
And  very  ^oon  her  iiitluenco  pre- 
vailed, and  be  promised  to  do  as  she 
wiKbed. 

Sati!«fii-d  upon  this  |)oint,  Misft 
Megaw  left  (ilenriveeii  for  Dublin, 
to  con!*ult  with  Messn*.  Ilatchctt 
and  W^"^^^^  Mr.  Preiuler^ast's  i*f»lici- 
tom  and  cuntidential  adviM^rr,  as  to 
bow  she  should  dial  \uth  h in  wife. 

Arri%*ed  at  the  lawvern*  otlices  iu 
8aekville  Street  she  inquinMJ  whether 
either  if  the  :;eiitltMiK*:i  at  tbr  head 
of  the  *irm  Wi'n»  nt  hoirt*.  Tiie 
pastv-fneed  clerk,  with  a  spot  of  ink 
(»n  lii.H  ehrek,  uav:.*  a  >upcreiiious 
plance  :it  the  tall,  thin  woii:an, 
dre95«-d  etitinlv  iu  bLick,  and  bei*:- 
tated  fi  r  a  nio'iient.  He  fane:ed 
slie  wa**  one  of  a  eI:l^5  nf»t  enlindy 
unknown  to  lawyers*  <'t]iee« — a  pcr- 
si<*tei*t.  elderly  fi*niah*.  of  HUiall 
pecuniary  tiit*zn!«, but  richly endowid 
nitb  a  irrif\:iniv.  ard  juit  ^ul^lrient 
lei;ai  knowledge  to  ar^ue  about  it 
without  Mcmi'  whv  it  couid  lu'Vt  r 
be  made  to  prevail  in  a  court  ff 
ju-tiee.  •*  i^lie  hnikj*  i:kf  i»!ie  «'f 
lh»*jii,**  ti.ou^lit  the  ob-rl;  lo^iMiM'lf. 
••  I'll  be  !><«;ind  she*H  t hit) kin;;  of 
jr*^tinu  !»  foft*  \\\**  Ifou^i*  «»f  L' rds 
this  minute.  IM  better  not  let  her 
in  tdl  I  titid  out.** 

'•  Have  \A  u  an  a:>;»uintnient, 
nia'arn  r  '  he  a^ked. 

•*  I  have  a  letti-r  from  >rr.  Preri- 
dersra^t.  of  (i!t!iriviM>ii,  to  Mr. 
Hatch<rt.  <#r,  if  Mr.  Ilatehett  i*  not 
at  horn*-,  to  Mr.  Iloji; ;  atid  I  nfL-ili 
K-  I'bii^td  b\  vour  Irttiriu  «':*I!it  rf 
th«  *e  rrihll-'Miffi  k:i-»A  ]  am  hi-ri*.*' 

T.  e  rlerk%  fart"  ehar::fd.  W'lt'i 
an  ne*i\e  pi.i  t»  h««  !»«ui»:;  thi*  t  fVie** 
i|o».r  oj'":i  and  lH*:::;r<l  Mi'.-*  Mfja^* 
to  Mt   «:oicii  \\hi.e  he  rrJi  n:  ^tjirs 


to  see  if  Mr.  Blarney,  Q.C.,  were 
gone  yet.  In  any  case  ilr.  Ilatehett 
was  Kure  to  be  diseDga;.;ed  in  a  few 
minute:*. 

Mr.  Prenderga8t*s  name  waa  m 
talisman  at  Hatchett  afid  lIogg*«, 
as  indeed  it  would  have  been  in 
mo5t  houses  of  bu.^inei^a  in  Dubliu. 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  tin  boxes 
at  Ilatehett  and  Hog(;*s  were  marked 
with  his  money  •sounding  name. 

Down  the  stairs  the  clerk  clatter* 
ed.  '*  Mr.  Hatchett  will  be  obliged 
if  you*ll  follow  Mie,  nm*ani ;  *'  mnd 
up  Miwi  Mej^aw  went,  oppressed  by 
the  muittvairof  evervthiui;,  and  the 
unph'a:>ant  legal  mould  that  scfemed 
to  nave  i«etMed  even  upon  the  clerk *a 
hair  .ind  whiskers. 

Mr.  llatchftt  uan  writing  wrben 
she  entered,  but  he  laiii  down  hta 
|HMi  in  a  niomt-nt,  an<l  the  clerk 
^ave  her  a  chair.  Then  she  handed 
Mr.  Hatciiett  the  letter  uhicb  was 
her  credentials,  and  tlie  le:;nl  gentle- 
man read,  ^troked  his  chin,  which 
did  not  tfeem  to  hnve  felt  the  razor 
f-»r  three  or  f<»ur  da\  j«,  and  coughed. 

*'  Vou  are  an  intimate  friend  of 
Mr.  I'reniieri;a!»t*s,  1  see  from  his 
It  tter,  ma*am,**  he  haiil,  looking  a 
little  embarrass4*d.  '*  In  fact,  he  9^jm 
you  are  acquaintetl  with  some 
matters  not  known,  ue  believe,  to 
anv  of  hiN  relation:*.'* 

**  Yi'S,  I  am  a^«are  of  his  unfortu- 
nate forel;rn  marriage. "  replied  Miss 
Mecaw,  ••  and  he  has  rrferre<l  me  to 
you  tV>r  hii«  wife's  addrrs«.  Haa  he 
nirntioned  tin*  ofjt-ct  for  ^hich  I 
retjuire  it  r  " 

•*  W.  II,  veil.**  said  the  lawrer, 
**but  Tm  verv  much  afraid  vou*ll 
oTily  he  di*app(df)ted,  and  have  your 
jouriH  V  f«»r  t.iithin:;.  However,  if 
one  i!«  (')  \i*}  «in  a  g'loiie-ckase  it  had 
b«*tter  be  t.>  Paris  than  nto^t  places. 
It'!4  a  bt-autiful  eity,  Tm  told,  for 
I've  ijevi-r  been  there.  I  nerer 
tnue  a  hiil-dav  out  (*f  Ireland, 
nia'af.  ,  newr;  and  1  don't  often 
tnl*e  one  in   it.  i*von." 

"  Iixieeii.*'   raid     Misa     Me^w, 
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much  less  impressed  by  Mr.  Hat- 
chett'd  abstemiousness  in  the  matter 
of  holidays  than  beseemed  to  expect. 
"  But  may  I  ask  why  you  think  my 
journey  to  Paris  is  likely  to  prove 
useless  ?  ** 

**  Certainly,  you  shall  know  my 
reasons,"  said  Mr.  Hatchett,  rub- 
bing the  bristles  on  his  chin  so  that 
they  made  a  harsh,  grating  noise, 
and  at  the  same  time  contemplating 
alternately,  with  much  apparent 
satisfaction,  a  peculiarly  dirty  thumb- 
nail and  a  large  siguet  ring  of  sickly 
brass-coloured  gold.  "  You  see  Mr. 
Hogg  and  myself  have  very  often 
talked  over  this  matter  of  Mr. 
Prendergast's  marriage,  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  child,  and  the 
conclusion  we  have  come  to  is,  that 
Mrs.  Prendergast  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  latter  fapt.  For  years  we 
have  had  our  attention  directed  to 
the  matter,  and  in  order  that  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  case  might  be 
fairly  considered,  Mr.  Hogg  and  my- 
self adopted  opposite  views  in  the 
argument  for  its  better  and  fuller 
discussion.  I  pressed  the  accusa- 
tion of  having  made  away  with  the 
child  home  against  Mrs.  Prender- 

fast,  and  Mr.  Hogg  defended  her. 
am,  therefore,  peculiarly  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  difficulties  that 
he  in  the  way  of  proving  the  proba- 
bility of  her  having  had  anything  to 
do  with  t)ie  child's  disappearance. 
First  of  all,  the  absence  of  motive. 
Why  should  she  make  away  with 
the  child  ?  '* 

"  Because  she  was  jealous  of  Mr. 
Prendergast's  affection  for  it." 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,  but  that's 
impossible.  Mr.  Prendergast  has 
himself  informed  me  that  he  showed 
no  particular  devotion  to  the  infant 
at  all.  He  preferred  it  to  his  wife, 
certainly,  but  he  showed  his  feel- 
ings principally  by  leaving  it  alone 
— a  course,  1  fancy,  he  did  not  pur- 
sue with  his  wife.  Then  supposing 
for  one  moment  that  the  child's 
disappearance  was  the  work  of  its 


mother;  with  what  object  could 
she  have  committed  such  an  act? 
Only  to  annoy  her  husband.  Well, 
has  she  ever  annoyed  him  by  means 
of  the  child  ?  Never.  Until  lately 
she  never  applied  for  more  money, 
and  when  she  did  so  last  year  it  was 
humbly,  not  like  a  person  who 
could  extort  it  by  threats  or  pro- 
mises.*' 

''  But  I  see  another  motive  that 
mi<;ht  have  induced  her  to  keep  the 
child,*'  interrupted  Miss  Megaw; 
*^  she  must  have  known  she  intended 
to  force  Mr.  Prendergast  into  a 
separation,  aud  she  may  have  wished 
to  keep  the  child." 

**  A  very  good  suggestion  on  your 
part,  ma'aiD,**  said  the  lawyer,  with 
a  patronizing  smile,  "  and  1  am  glad 
to  have  to  do  with  a  lady  of  such 
acute  perceptions.  But  I  was  coming 
to  that  point  myself.  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  French  police  au- 
thorities saw  not  the  slightest  reason 
to  suspect  her  of  any  such  compli- 
city, she  has  been  watched,  by  our 
orders,  for  years,  without  giving  us 
the  smallest  loophole  for  an  accusa- 
tion. Now  to  suppose  she  made 
away  with  the  child  to  enjoy  its 
company  herself,  and  then  never 
went  near  it  or  saw  it  afterwards, 
is  to  suppose  an  absurdity." 

"  But  truth  is  often  found  in  seem- 
ing absurdities." 

"Paradox  has  its  admirers, 
ma'am,*'  replied  the  lawyer,  smil- 
ing, **  but  in  my  legal  career  I  have, 
I  confess,  found  reason  to  prefer  pro- 
babilities to  possibilities,  and  to  affix 
the  simpler  and  more  obvious  mo- 
tives to  actions  that  I  cannot  directly 
account  for.  Instead  of  coming  to 
far-fetched  conclusions  about  mat- 
ters that  offer  some  difficulty,  I 
invariably  take  the  best  of  the  ideas 
that  suggest  themselves  obviously. 
I  sift  it,  twist  it  about,  aud  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  I 
find  myself  right.  And  the  reason 
of  it  is  this.  Far-fetched  conclu- 
sions as  to  motives  would  only  apply 
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to  very  deop  antl  complex  naturrff. 
Such  nnturcfl  an*  ran*,  or,  mind  vrii, 
when  thev  work  thov  mcceeil  t«io 
Well   to   allow    their   affnirs  to   be 
bn>ui»ht     into    a    lowyer's     oHin*. 
Therefore  your  ingenuity  in  oHixini^ 
pemoti*    and    riiriou!«ly  incomplete 
motiveti  to  such  actions  ah  tlic  one 
we  are  divcuBsin^,  in  entirely  waMed. 
It  is  the  (:reate!«t  mistake  to  be  too 
clever,  eiipt»cially  when  you'n*  deal- 
ing with  people  who  tnin^gn^ffs  tlie 
law.      I>e|H>nd   upon    it,    the    «'al 
clever  mi»M^,  the  motivt*t  of  whoK' 
actions  otlVr  a  hanl  nut  to  crick, 
verv  iielfh»ni   tram^f^reas  the    law — 
they  kntfv  brt!rr,'*  added  the  lawyer, 
wiih  an  indi*!ierihably  nhnrp  hmk  in 
hii«   t«(  inkling   grey    evrn.     •*  Ycujr 
criminaN     %iho     are     caught     are 
!»earerly  ever  the  last   perfonii  you 
wouM    piiBptct.  and  whm  you  siet 
ab  ut  i^atchiti):  a  criminal,  if  ycm'll 
take  the  adviit*  of  a  man  \\\\n  has 
S4*<*n  a  irnod  ded  of  these*  thin:;^, 
y«u*ll  CO  straight  at  th«*  |H*rs4m  who 
had  thf  stron^r^t  motive  t »  c«»mn»it 
the   crime,    and    never    mind    such 
p«*ople   as    Mr*.    Prt*ndrrj;ast,  who, 
Tmas  sure  as  that  I'm  sittii.y;  hi*n\ 
h:id  n(»thing  t^i  fh>  with  the  child's 
diHappeaniiitv.      Whether  in  such  a 
cms«  vou  fiUtvei*ti  in  catching  ^our 
binl,  entirely  d(*penfis  on  the  rkdl 
uith    which    tiiC    little    pime    was 
carrioti  out." 

Mif»s  Mfgaw  was  filfnt.  ^fr. 
Ilatclu'tl's  «<-rds  had  no  ^n•aII  Mg- 
iiitirance  f»»r  hrr.  bi'canwe  thry 
dinvtly  ci»U!i««-lled  her  to  f:i*»t€*n  her 
su«:  it'll  ins  whrreoidv  Mr.  Prvnder- 
ga«t*i*a«^-rtions  had  prevrnted  them 
from  l<Hlgiiig  In  her  hi-art  of 
hearts  iihe  In-lieved  James  Pn*ndi*r. 
ga^t  ad  b<*en  a:  the  b<ittom  of  the 
mi<ii*hirf,  and  when  she  hrard  the 
]aw\«*r  dt-elnre  so  f*mphaliru)iy  his 
C«mvirtit»n  «  f  Mrs.  Prendt*rj!ai*t*s  in- 
noc-enee,  she  «ondere<l  wh«>ihrr  th^ 
t  of  the  Ions*  e»tran::em«'nl  he* 
1  en  the  brutbt-r«  had  brought  him 
kharr  her  npiDton. 
-That  Frencbiiunian/*  contir.ued 


^Ir.  Hatchet t,  still  ongraged  in  ap- 
proving examination  of  his  uii- 
cU*anly  fingers,  "as  far  as  I  caa 
make  out,  was  a  poor  f(H>lish  cr€*a- 
ture  incapable  of  executing  the 
smalle«t  scheme — much  less  hucb  a 
cleverlr  done  thin«;  as  the  theft  of 
the  child." 

"You  think  it  was  a  theft  ? '* 
asked  Miss  Megaw.  **  She  might 
have  murdered  thechihl.  She  hated 
her  husband,  she  might  also  have 
hated  his  child  " 

••  Murdered  !'•  crieil  Mr.  Hat- 
chett,  derisivelv;  "that  child,  if 
murdere<l,  was  ne\er  de.-«tmved  bv 
Its  mother.  The  police,  1  know» 
were  not  as  active  as  they  might 
have  been,  bu:  they  declan»d  |>osi* 
tively  that  not  a  particle  of  sus- 
pici<m  ought  to  reitt  on  her  mother, 
ami  vou  know  thev  are  not  the 
most  unsuspicious  ofliciaU  u|>on 
eirth.  Then,  agnin,  there  (*ould  be 
no  doubt  that  in  spite  of  her  sillr 
declarations  made  t(»  annov  Mr. 
Prendergast,  she  felt  the  child's  Io^h 
kfciily.  and  gave  every  facdity  and 
htdp  to  the  people  employed  in 
investii:ating  thi*  maMer." 

Miss  Megaw  was  puzzh'd  what 
to  i\n.  She  would  have  liked  to 
ask  tiie  lawyer  a  leaning  ques- 
tion, but  without  Mr.  pHMidergast's 
conciirreni'e  she  fdt  it  would  not 
be  right  for  her  to  do  m\  At  the 
same  time  an  expre^^tion  on  Mr. 
liatchett's  fat*t*  encouraged  her  at 
least  to  s<»und  h*in. 

**  Do  )Oii  suspect  any  one  in  par- 
ticular, sir  r  "  she  afki'.l,  suddenly, 
unable  long«*r  to  resi««t  the  temp- 
tatio!!  of  trying  t<i  dist^over  what 
the  lawyer's  curi'Mi«  l«M»k  meant. 

M  r.  Hatchet  t  *i*  e\presj»ion  of  cinin- 
tenancr,  ho\te\t*r,  on  hearing  her 
question,  turned  to  one  of  utt«T 
iin{MMietrnhility,  and  ho  looked 
quietly  out  of  the  window. 

•'  Mr.  Pn-mletga^t  has  not 
himnured  me  with  \\\*  C(»nfidence 
h«  %'nnd  the  n:att«  rs  of  which  we 
hav-  K-*f,  spi'aKihg.       lie  has  not 
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even  informed  inc  who  is  the  lady 
whom  I  have  the  honour  of  ad- 
dressing ;  I  am  unwilling  to  mention 
any  ideas  1  may  as  a  private  person 
have  formed  upon  the  affairs  of  my 
client.  Mr.  rrendergast's  note,'* 
he  added,  pointing  to  the  letter  Miss 
Megaw  had  brought  with  her,  **  has 
requested  me  to  give  you  my  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  the  possible  com- 
plicity of  his  wife  in  the  theft  of 
the  child,  and  I  have  done  so  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  He  also  desires 
me  on  your  application  to  supply 
you  with  any  money  you  mny  re- 
quire for  the  purpose  of  eliciting 
information  from  Mrs.  Prender- 
gast.;' 

Miss  Megaw  felt  she  had  been 
indiscreet,  and  saw  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  the  lawyer's  reticence 
which  had  applied  a  check  to  her 
own  over-impulsiveness. 

•*  You  are  right,"  she  replied, 
*'  it  is  better  not  to  discuss  delicate 
questions  without  proper  authority, 
and  I  apologize  for  my  indis^cre- 
tion."        _    °  ^        . 

"  There  is  no  occasion  to  do  so," 
replied  the  law/er  in  his  blaudest 
manner ;  "  I  am  sorry  that  pro- 
fessional etiquette  obliges  me  to 
be  silent,  for  it  is  quite  possible 
that  our  ideas  on  this  subject  might 
not  turn  out  to  be  very  dissimilar 
after  all." 

**  I  understand,"  nodded  Miss 
Megaw,  "  perhaps  we  shall  speak 
out  more  openly  some  time  soon." 

**it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me  in 
that  case  to  offer  you  my  humble 
advice,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Hatcbett, 
politely,  with  a  wave  of  his  jewelled 
hand.  "In  the  meantime  allow  me 
to  give  you  Mrs.  Prendergast's  ad- 
dress in:Paris.  It's  in  the  Koo  de — 
sotnething  or  other.  You  speak 
the  language  cf  course,  ma'am. 
But  1  understand  Mrs.  Prendergast 
is  a  perfect  English  scholar." 

"  Sufficiently  for  my  present 
journey,  I  hope.  Do  you  advise 
me  to  take  any  money  with  me  for 


the  purpose  of  getting  information 
from  Mrs.  Prendergast  ?  '* 

"  I  have  already  expressed  my 
opinion  on  the  uselessness  of  your 
journey,  but  if  you  go  at  all  you 
may  as  well  go  prepared.  You 
don't  leave  town  till  to-morrow  ? 
Very  good.  Then  kindly  write 
your  address  on  this  envelope,  and 
you  shall  have  an  order  on  a  Paris 
banker  to  the  amount  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds  this  evening." 

Mr.  Hatchett  was  as  good  as  his 
word  about  the  money,  and  next 
morning  Miss  Megaw  left  Dublin 
in  a  thick  November  fog  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris,  where  she  arrived 
without  any  misadventure. 

On  the  morning  after  her  arrival 
she  sat  at  the  wiudow  of  her  apart- 
ment in  a  small  hotel,  in  a  street  off 
the  Boulevart  des  Italiens,  medita- 
ting over  the  manner  in  which  she 
should  present  herself  before  Mrs. 
Prendergast — or  Madame  Bertin,for 
Mr.  Hatchett  had  informed  her  m 
his  note,  when  sending  her  the  bank 
order,  that  the  Frenchwoman  had 
resumed  her  maiden  name. 

At  first  she  thought  of  writing  to  . 
ask  for  an  appointment,  but  then, 
reflecting  that  her  visit  might  pos- 
sibly be  an  unwelcome  one,  she- 
abandoned  the  idea  of  annouucing: 
it  beforehand.  She  decided  to  go 
to  the  house,  and  ask  for  an  inter- 
view on  business  with  Mrs.  Pren- 
dergast. Once  face  to  face  ^ith 
that  lady,  she  could  simply  state — 
aye,  but  here  lay  the  difficulty.  It 
is  so  easy  to  bring  one'?i  self  face  to 
face  with  people  in  awkward  situa- 
tions ;  but  what  to  say,  and  how  to 
turn  the  occasion  to  profit,  is  any- 
thing but  a  simple  matter.  Miss- 
Megaw  could  scarcely  bring  out  her 
purse,  say  she  suspected  >lrs.  Pren- 
dergast of  having  stolen  the  child,, 
and  otter  a  reward  for  her  restora- 
tion. The  matter  was  one  to  be 
delicately  approached,  and  what  she- 
should  ray  or  leave  unsaid  would 
have  to  depend  a  good  deal  upoi> 
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the  impression  produced  on  ber 
mind  by  Mrs.  rrender(;:i8t.  Ai  fkr 
as  she  could  lay  ber  plans  before- 
hand, she  thuu^bt  she  might  pro- 
bably remark  that  Mr.  Prendergast 
bad  lately  recorcred  from  a  very 
serious  illness,  and  was  anxious  for 
family  reasons  ti)  make  one  more 
ciTort  to  obtain  tidinps  of  his 
daughter  ;  and  that  blie  (Miss 
^legaw)  being  employed  in  the 
•earcl),  had  thought  it  right,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  consult  the  child's 
mother. 

Arrived  at  the  door  t»f  the  suite 
of  small  apartments  occupied  by 
Madame  Uertin,  ^Ii<*s  Megaw 
waited  anxiously  on  the  landing- 
place  for  an  answer  to  her  n'que>t 
for  an  inteniew.  She  was  very 
nervous,  and  her  heart  beat  with 
unusual  violcnct*.  partly  tnan  her 
clamber  up  a  very  steep  llight  of 
stairs,  and  partly  Irotn  Siinie  unex- 
pt*cted  «*motions  that  ai^sailcd  her 
■elt-command  when  she  tound  her* 
self  so  nearly  in  presence  of  Mr. 
Pn.»n(lerga»t*s  wife.  Wiiile  ^lle  was 
still  trving  un^uctvssrully  to  hide 
ber  agitation  under  a  lo«ik  of  un- 
<t>ncern.  the  door  was  thrown  o|>en 
for  her  to  enter,  and  witli  uncertain 
steps  she  movinl  hastily  forMard. 
Then,  one  moment  afterward?*,  face 
to  face  with  a  woman  wiio  of  late 
had  nt*t  c»ften  been  out  <»f  her 
thouishts,  curi(^itv  overcame  e\iTV 
other  fe^-lin:;,  and  as  ^he  lot^ked  in- 
tently into  her  lacts  i>he  could  not 
recoil  I 'ct  one  word  of  tiit*  (ipeechcs 
She  lind  (ramed  so  ea-«ilv  at  her 
hotel  ikindou.  And  the  more  she 
itrui;gled  a^ain^t  her  sudd«  n 
inability  to  rpeak.  the  lessi  she 
coulii  bn:.k  Mience,  wiiile  the 
Frt»l«ehwori  an  m  eiiieil  l);ilf-pii//!«  d, 
half-aniji>\id  at  her  »trani;*-  be. 
baTiiiur. 

Fur  tilt*  iot»k  whii'h  Mi«»  Me^aw 
bad  fiX'il  upt>n  la-r  wa«  iMa*  that 
brttike!:r.i  lixiiieihnig  more  tlian 
nere  curi>>«it\ — it  Ha«  at:  att«'n>pt 
to  reail  a  criaracter  in  a  fjce,  t^i  tliid 


tome  light  in  a  countenance  that 
would  help  to  dear  up  the  paitt 
and  make  the  present  less  doubt- 
ful. 

The  Frenchwoman  was  the  first 
to  speak. 

^  You  are  an  English  lady,  I  bel 
lieve,  madamo  ?  **  she  began  in 
English,  with  a  tolerably  correct 
accent.  **To  what  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance do  1  owe  the  pleasure 
of  your  visit  *r  *' 

Miss  Mei;aw  tried  to  speak, 
stammered,  felt  she  was  going  to 
say  the  wrong  thing — tried  again^ 
and  only  succeeded  in  becoming 
more  hopelessly  nervous  and  in- 
capable of  expressing  herself,  all 
of  which  unaccountable  display  of 
emotion  was  extremely  puzzling  to 
the  woman  who  was  so  unlike  the 
imaginary  being  she  had  expected 
to  meet.  Mr:».  l'reiiderga!«t,  or 
Madame  Hertin  as  she  called  her- 
self. wa4  a  blight  delicate-looking 
woman,  apparently  of  about  forty 
vears  of  a**!*.  Sue  was  rather  taller 
than  the  a%'eragt*  height  of  French- 
women, w  ill  dark-brown  eves,  iler 
hair  was  n  i:ot»d  deal  streaked  with 
grey,  and  the  ashy  paleness  (»f  her 
fa4.-e  wa.H  onlv  n'lievcd  bv  a  hectic 
hput  i»t  red  on  each  cheek. 

"  1  tfxtk  the  liberty,**  Miss  Mcgaw 
l»egan,  hei«itatiiJt:ly,  **of  intruding 
u|H>n  \ou,-  in  ct>nse<|uence  of — be- 
cause 1  iiiouuht— [  ho[>edyou  might 
b«*  aide  to  help  me— in  a  matter  of 
grt*at  i:»portance  ** 

**TLe  day  ih  C4>!d,  Madame,  and 
the  Mairs  an*  tati^uiu:;.  Allow  me 
to  offer  you  a  cup  ot  cutfet*,**  said 
the  Fn*nehnniiian.  lK»giiiningto  pitj 
her  \i«iti>r*s  nervou»ne!«!«,  which  she 
put  doMu  t  »  the  se^^n*  oi  English 
u«kM:irdiie«!«. 

"No.  th.ink  vmu.**  n*plied  Miss 
Me;;;iM.  Im.f  ri«.ii::  from  her  chair  to 

ireMMtt  the  I  •titer  from  ringing  the 

H'll.  "  1  ha\e  I'lii)  jii!it  bn*aktasled. 
I  may  a!%  Me!i  iir!»t  mention  t«i  v«ui 
that    1    am   .in   old  Irieud   of  Mr. 
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"  Indeed !  '*  said  Madame  Bertin, 
eyeing  her  suspiciously. 

'*  A  very  old  friend,"  continued 
Miss  Megaw,  '^  and  I  am  endeavour- 
ing to  discover  some  traces  of  his 
and  your  child,  that  disappeared  so 
mysteriously  twenty-four  years  ago." 

"  You  are  very  good.  But  I  am 
afraid  you  are  going  only  to  lose 
your  time.  The  child  will  never  be 
found.  It  is  too  long  ago  now  since 
she  was  lost." 

"  But  surely  you  wish  to  discover 
her  ?  "  asked  Miss  Megaw. 

"  I  have  ceased  to  wish  anything. 
I  shall  not  be  alive  long.  I  am 
poitrinaire  for  many  years,  and  go 
now  very  soon  to  quit  a  life  I  have 
never  found  too  smiling." 

As  Miss  Megaw  looked  into  the 
weary,  pale  face  before  her,  she  re- 
cognized in  what  it  differed  from  the 
ideal  countenance  with  which  she 
had  of  late  been  so  familiar.  From 
Mr.  Prendergast*s  descriptions  she 
had  imagined  an  evil  nature,  malig- 
nant, passionate,  and  frivolous  by 
turns ;  but  now  an  instinct  warned 
her  that  such  a  judgment  was  wrong. 
And  then,  as  she  pitied  the  French- 
woman's evident  wretchedness  and 
weariness  of  life,  and  saw  her  bitter 
smile,  it  flashed  across  her  mind  that 
she  herself,  in  her  knowledge  of  the 
past,  possessed  a  clue  by  which  she 
could  understand  the  unhappy  mar- 
ried life  of  which  Mr.  Prendergast 
always  spoke  so  harshly.  And  as  she 
thought  of  this,  the  scales  of  prej  udice 
seemed  to  fall  from  her  eyes,  and  she 
told  herself  that  at  the  time  Mr. 
Prendergast  married  his  French 
wife,  he  was  little  disposed  to  be  in- 
dulgent with  an  unformed  and  exact- 
ing nature.  He  had  confessed  to  her 
how  little  he  had  really  cared  for 
Antoinette  Bertin  before  he  married 
her.  It  was  likely  enough  he  had 
never  tried  to  win  her  love  and 
confidence,  and  had  taken  too  lite- 
rally ebullitions  of  temper  which 
might  have  been  nothing  more  than 
the  outcries  of  wounded  vanity  and 


a  neglected  heart.  Then  there  were 
her  sister  the  widow's  evil  counsels 
to  widen  the  breach.  She  irritated 
Mr.  Prendergast*s  mind  so  much 
against  his  wife  that  her  levity 
wore,  to  him,  the  aspect  of  delibe- 
rate wickedness.  And  finally^  to 
complete  their  estrangement,  came 
the  disaster  of  their  child's  disap- 
pearance. 

Once  this  idea  took  possession  of 
Miss  Megaw 's  mind,  a  strong  sym- 
pathy sprang  up  in  her  heart  for  the 
woman  who,  like  herself,  had  found 
so  little  happiness  in  existence. 

"  If  you,  Mrs.  Prendergast " 

"  I  call  myself  Madame  Bertin," 
interrupted  the  Frenchwoman. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  was  going 
to  say  that  if  you  have  found  life 
nothing  but  trouble  and  disappoint- 
ment, your  experience  and  mine  are 
much  the  same."  And  Miss  Megaw 
felt  she  would  have  said  no  more 
than  the  truth  if  she  had  observed 
also  that  their  misfortunes  were  part 
of  one  story  of  sorrow  and  wrong. 

"  I  do  not  blame  life,"  said  the 
Frenchwoman  quietly.  "  1  do  not 
blame  life  for  my  unhappiness.  Life 
itself  is  pleasant,  but  there  are  those 
who  spoil  it  for  us.  My  life  might 
have  been  happy  if  I  had  never  had 
a  sister,  and  had  never  found  a  hus- 
band. I  thank  Monsieur  Prender- 
gast for  all  my  miseries.  He  was  a 
true  Englishman ;  cold  as  to  love ; 
violent  of  tern  per.  Mon  Dieu  !  comme 
il  if  ail  violent  quand  on  le  contrari" 
ait.  Mais  vous  connaissez  probable^ 
ment  son  Jiutneur — ce  que  vous  ne 
saiirez  pas^  cest  ce  quHl  nCen  h  fait 
souffrir  .  .  ,  c'etait  un  supplice 
insupportable.  .  .  .  Mais  vauSf 
vous  avez  aussi  souffert^  rCest^ce 
pas  ?  Vous  en  avez  bien  Vair^*^  said 
Madame  Bertin, compassionately,  as 
she  fixed  her  dark  eyes  on  her  visitor. 
Then  suddenly  abandoning  the  lan- 
gour  of  her  former  words  and  move- 
ments, she  leaned  forwards, and  look- 
ing as  if  she  were  trying  to  pierce 
to  the  very  depths  of  Miss  Megaw's 
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heart,  %i hifn^ered, — "And  him  ?  Did 
he  al»o  oiake  you  unhupny  r  Did 
he  em))oifMJii  your  lite  like  mine? 
Oratttl  JJiru  / ittuUi  it  bi*  that  in  mar- 
r)'iu^  me  be  did  you  a  nrong?  . .  .** 
•*  ISo,  no,"  interrupted  Mim  Me- 
gaw,  hattily ;  **  your  suvpiciou  ia 
unjuat.  I  never  knew  bim  any- 
tbiu<4  but  kind  and  pK)d — be  never 
wrob^vd  me  by  word  (r  deed.  And 
jet,  aa  you  »ay,  tbou;;b  be  did  nut 
cause  my  troubles,  be  wa^s  a  cbit-f 
part  ot  ibem.'* 

••  Vou  loved,  then.      Is  it  }»of" 
a»ked  Madame  liertiu,  8u»piciou!«ly. 
'•  And  be— did  bo  Io%'e  vuu,  t4)o  r  " 
**  Tl.eae  thin*;*  are  too  Uni^  ^one 
by  for  U8  to  ttiMTuk  of  tiiem  nun.** 

*' AoJi// aaid  thf  Krvnch woman, 
"  I  muHl  know.  Way  thi-re  ever 
anything  between  you  r  *' 

•*  We  were  to  have  bet- n  married 
once,**»aid  Mim  Megaw  hesitatingly, 
"  very  long  ago— when  1  was  youuf^ 
—you  may  tuucy  bow  long  ago  that 
must  have  been.  But  things  hap- 
pened that  were  neither  his  fault 
nor  mine,  and  the  whole  eourse  of 
our  li\ea  was  changed/* 

"And  Yuu  ne\ir  marrv,  then,  I 
auppoM  ,*'  said  Madame  Berlin  com- 
passioi  ately  ;  **  tuat  was  pity.  **It 
was  bttter  vou  should  marrv  bim 
than  me,  |N.*rha|iS,  if  you  liked  bun 
ei  yii*i7  rous  aiMoit  .  .  .  ct*t  a  dire 
.  .  .  i7  rous  aimait,  nest-rriHit/'* 

Mias  Megaw  bent  her  bead  slightly 
but  I  aid  ut'thiug. 

'*Jpresf''  atked  the  Frencb- 
womnu sharply, and  with  ahligbt time 
of  iriiny  in  her  \uice.  **  Wlmt  was 
the  rnd  of  that  atlair  ?  What  did 
Mr.  Prenderga«l?  How  did  he 
support  bis  misfortune ?     lUf^OHdes 

**  i  cannot  answer  \our  ques- 
tions,** replied  MiM  Megaw  quivth. 
**  It  was  not  till  uian\  }ears  alter 
the  day  we  were  parted  that  }ou 
saw  bim,  yet  \ou  met  hmi  MHiuer 
afterwards  than  i  did.  It  is  for 
you  to  say  bow  bis  troubles  atlccted 
bim** 


It  was  now  Mndnme  Bcrtin's  turn 
to  feel  awkward,  as  she  lookeii  at 
her  sphinx-like  visitor  in  blank 
astoniMbment.  The  Englishwoman's 
tranquil,  self-containeil  manner,  her 
tall,  erect  form,  the  deep  lines  that 
trouble  bad  stamfu'd  upon  her  faet% 
and,  last  of  all,  the  keen  glance  ot 
her  deep-!»et  grey  eyes',  all  imprf»!HK*<l 
Madame  Bertin  fuUv  as  much  aa 
her  strange  wordi*. 

"They  left  him  the  most  difTiciilt 
of  men/'  she  rt*plied,  with  a  little 
scornful  laugh.  **  One  whom  a 
young  girl  could  not  understand  or 
love.  But  I  comprehend  what  y<m 
mean — you  would  say  be  married 
me  while  he  thought  still  only  uf 
}  ()U.  Franrhemrnt,  it  may  have  been 
so;  but  it  is  not  p]ed^iant  for  mj 
amout'pnfprr  to  say  it.*' 

**  Tiien*  is  nothing  undattering  to 
vou  in  the  confession,'*  said  Mi»a 
^legnw.     "  Ii  was  not  so  much  my 
losa  as   the    manner  in  which  wo 
were  parted  that  atlected   bim  ;  it 
warpi*d  a  kind  heart,  and  made  him 
distrustful  of  human  nature.     But 
it  was   many  yeara  after  all   that 
when  you  first  saw  biro,  and  I  bavo 
aeen  too  much  of  the  world  to  think 
that  after  nearly  twenty  yeara  of 
absence  a  man    atill  thinks  much 
even  of  bis  first  and  truest  love. 
Just  consider,**  she  continued,  with 
a  painful  hmile,  "  what  twenty  yeara 
dtK's  with  a  woman's  charms — the 
twenty  years  that  pass  after  she  haa 
reached   her  prime,  I   mean.     No, 
no ;    I    do   not    believe    that    any 
thought    of   me   would   have   pre- 
vented Mr.  Prendergast  from  form* 
ing  a  new   and   even  a  Terr  de^p 
attachment;  but  what   I  do  think 
i:*,  that  unless  a  woman  really  loTed 
him  and  had  gained  his  h(*art,  ahe 
made  a  dangeroua  move  in  marrying 
him,  embittered  as  he  waa  by  a  tor* 
rible  blow  that  shook  his  trust  in 
human  nature,  and  made  biro  moat 
angrv  with  the  woman  he  had  loved 
best.- 
*-  Yes ;  and  that  move  I  made/** 
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paid  Madame  Berlin  quietly,  "  but 
I  did  not  know  anjtiiing  of  the 
danger.  To  me  it  proved  fiital  in 
the  end.  I  did  not  like  him,  but  I 
might  have  done  so  if  my  sister  had 
not  come,  while  I  was  still  uncer- 
tain,  and  taught  me  to  hate  him  : 
la  haine  s'appr end  fort  facilement — 
you  believe  that,  do  you  not  ?  One 
has  only  to  feed  the  little  suspicions, 
to  excite  the  small  anger,  to  repeat 
the  little  words  8ur  un  ton  different, 
and  the  lesson  is  perfectly  given, 
and  perfectly  learnt.  She  did  her 
beat  to  make  us  enemies,  and  he 
chased  her  away  for  it,  and  after 
she  was  gone  we  began  to  be  at  least 
polito  again.  But  when  the  child 
was  lost,  that  made  the  great 
quarrel  ....  Mon  Dieu  !  shall  I 
ever  forget  his  eyes !  I  thought 
be  would  kill  me  when,  in  despair 
at  his  false  accusations,  I  told  him 
1  knew  where  the  child  was.  I  was 
half  mad  with  vexation  and  nnger 
at  his  injustice ;  but  he  frightened 
me,  and  I  called  upon  my  sister, 
and  when  she  came  we  parted  for 
ever.  And  he  still  wants  to  find 
the  child — which  must  be  now  a 
woman,  if,  indeed,  she  lives — and 
he  has,  no  doubt,  sent  you  to 
mc  ....  his  malice  does  *uot  yet 
cease  to  think  evil  of  me.  But  I 
can  tell  you  nothing:.  She  is  gone 
for  ever,  I  fear.  Why  is  he  now  so 
anxious  to  find  her  ?  " 

"  He  was  very  ill  the  other  day — 
dying,  we  thought — but  he  recovered 
^^  hen  all  hope  seemed  gone.  Doubt- 
loss  it  was  the  nearness  of  death 
that  brought  the  past  so  vividly 
before  him, and  made  him  unwilling 
to  pass  away  leaving  its  mystery 
unsolved,  and  its  wrongs  unre- 
dressed. He  is  very  rich  also,  and 
has  a  great  fortune  which  he  will 
not  leave  to  his  relatives  because  he 
^•Mpi^ea  them,  nor  to  his  brother 
b'Cause  he  bates  him." 

**  And  you,"  asked  the  French- 
woman abruptly,  "  why  do  you  mix 
vourself  in  all  this  ?  *' 


**  I  have  my  own  reasons,  and  they 
are  many,*'  replied  Miss  Megaw 
quietly.  "  Friendship  for  Mr.  Pren- 
dergast  is  the  chief  one,  but  there 
are  others,  only  I  do  not  care  to 
speak  of  them." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  child's 
fate,"  said.  Madame  Berlin,  relaps- 
ing into  her  languid  manner ;  **  I 
know  he  suspected  me,  and  the 
police  watched  me  for  a  time,  but 
they  tired  after  a  while.  It  is  all 
mystery  to  me." 

*•  It  is  ouft  I  shall  try  to  make 
clear,"  said  Miss  Megaw. 

"The  time  is  too  long  since  she 
was  lost ;  and  if  you  find  her,  even, 
doubtless  Mr.  Prendergast  will  take 
her  alogether.  He  will  not  con- 
sider me  now  more  than  formerly. 
I  wrote  to  him  last  year,  but  he  has 
made  me  no  answer  .  .  .  ."  Here 
a  violent  fit  of  coughing  interrupted 
Madame  Berlin. 

"  He  told  me  you  had  written.  I 
do  not  think  he  knows  you  are 
ill  .  .  .  ." 

**  I  said  so  in  my  letter.  I  ask 
him  to  send  mo  some  money — it 
was  not  ranch — and,  as  you  have 
said,  he  is  very  rich  ;  but  I  have 
received  no  answer.  It  is  not  far 
myself  I  want  it — you  see  how 
poorly  I  live — it  was  to  pay  the  last 
of  my  sister's  debts,  and  for  some 
charitable  objects.  It  is  long  since 
my  sister  died,  and  I  have  paid 
much — but  not  yet  all — and  he 
might  have  done  as  I  asked  him. 
I  have  never  troubled  him  or  fol- 
lowed him  to  Ireland — I  have  been 
like  dead  to  him,  though  I  might 
easily  have  tormented  him.  I 
spared  him  many  troubles  that  my 
sister  prepared  for  him.  I  have 
kept  away  from  him  always,  and 
yet  the  first  thing  I  ask  I  am  re- 
fused. My  moderation  has  not 
profited  me  much." 

"  1  am  sure,  when  he  hears  how 
ill  you  are,  he  will  no  longer  re- 
fuse .  .  .  ."  Miss  Megaw  began 
to  feel  grieved  at  the  signs  of  weak- 
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A  nam  St  AU  Othln. 


Mad. 


TiPf>!(  and  (iutftTin:;  tlmt  a  somewlmt 
trviii!!  intervit*w  had  )irou|:ht  out  ho 
pliiiiily  on  till*  Freni'l)\v(»inan'd  face*. 
HtT  coijjjh,  too,  j:ri»w  more  and 
more  tn>iibledoine.  and  warned  Mi.-s 
MeiTAW  tliat  tilt*  exertion  and  ex- 
citement of  tbeir  eon  vernation  IkuI 
better  n(»t  be  prolonf^ed. 

**  Tliank  yon,  ni:i(!anie,'*  replied 
Matlanie  1^*rtin ;  **  but  what  hi-4 
justiee  reinM'd  I  will  not  aceept 
from  his  pity.  You  are  ^i)od,  an*l 
I  thank  vtui.  Mr.  I'n*nderi':n«t  ii« 
anothrr  matter  ....  hi*  Ikih  never 
trird  ti»  bi»  rec<»r.eih'd  to  me;  lie 
deiterted  me  and  left  me  in  the 
hands  of  mv  ^i!<ter  :  he  I::id  un 
patien«*e  witli  my  vvinii*;  Adly.  If 
ne  had  bren  gentle  anti  kin^  I 
mi^ht  have  for^itten  theilitleri'in'es 
between  i»nr  ap'?,  and  bi fti  happy. 
My  t»  mper,  t<»o.  miijltt  have  htm 
cured  le)i!«  painfully.  ISut  ii»*  v  a« 
^hul  of  the  !in»t  exeu«<e  ti»  niiln 
hitiihclf  iif  me.  \l*'  ha^  treateil  i:.e 
a**  it  1  Were  the  )i:i!M-!it  *>{'  wunuMi  - 
Mitt*  m*if;'re  xiy.-j  i.tt^'fis  f\ti  t.i*  ,.t 
uttr  rir  oili.ir^  tj'tniitf  uu-.t*  nitti^"t" 
rt  ust'  ** 

Mi-H  M«  L-:'.w  wa«*  at  a  !os««  tn 
kine.\  uh:it  !■•  r- I'ly  t  •  this  blavi* 
•  if  Mr  Prei::«TL*a-t.  •***  ':n«  thin^'  in 
the  FreneijWiir.an'i*  hirjje  daiii  eyi*-. 
ni:l  \i»iiv  "■■tt  a:id  tre':iM;i.i,<. 
With  eut<»tiii..  TiKiiii*  hi  r  ei'nv:eii>:i 
strij;:er  that  .^Ir.  l*ntnlfr:::i-:  I  :i  1 
nii-und»  r*ti-  1  h.>  wire'*  is.iti.rr. 
aT.<i  t'.at  t"  1.  -  Mliuli.e^'i  u:.  i  i:..- 
pa!it  ni*'-  l.t-r  \-..i''j  a'iti  I..ip;>ini -^o 
iiad  b-  •  !j  *aerj  '«••-  i.  A  naliy  b;i-r 
Wi'iuan.  t*!.'-  t  li  iierM-'.t.  uoiihi  iiav,- 
ai'ti  d.  wrv  i:  ::«-rriith  :ili»r  tii'  :r 
uhri.pt  p*-;  arali"  :».  a:. -I  w  i-.il.i  err- 
tjii.iv  Ziiit  ha^e  :ii-i:  .te«e>  •!  rt  t!.i* 
arr.iijji  •:.!  Tit  tiii!  f"  ii.  \.  d  :i;ni  -i 
eii'i.|i'.»  triy  •  r' t'.»'  n  -|  .'n*:*-.!;!  »•••  1» 
ha>!  \  .ii!.?:ir.!\  :;.i'i.rri'ii.  .\ni  li.i-n 
a  ]itt!i-  I  ■•:i\  I- *.'••'.  't  li-iinaii  ii  i<i"- 
l:ci'  ani  i:.  •■•■::*- tinn  -tiir.:.'  K«  r 
ht  .irt  a-  "'.r  ri  •'•  :•.!  tliil  n*  ith*  r 
Mr.  !':•  ii-irrj.t-'  fi'»r  h*r»il!'  !.i  I 
e\'  n  t^:.*!  :i;j'  nl-  :  the  pi'ii»ihi  il".  •■? 
a  104.1  ('  at  nM-«i-  ktemtrd  «o  plain,  a* 


nhe  obtained  8(»me  little  insight  into 
his  wifeV  uounded  spirit. 

*Ht  is  stran(;e/*  slio  i^aid  with  a 
f*entleness  Unit  arose  from  detp 
sympathy.  **  that  both  our  lives  Uiat 
have  intlucnctd  t>r  been  intluenced 
by  his.  have  been  alike  niiliappv. 
and  have  left  to  eaeh  of  i.s  an  uncon- 
querable  resentnunt  1.  who  can- 
m»t  overcome  my  horror  of  one  who 
has  hijured  ine  deeply,  have  no  rii:ht 
to  blame  your  bitterness  a^^ainst 
Mr.  Prender^^ast,  even  tliou^h  tliere 
is  somothint*  in  my  heart  which 
must  always  protert  him  from  any 
harsh  i'ensnre  of  mine.  Ihit  I  have 
wearied  you.*'  she  added,  *%ta:i  ing 
Kp  and  takin;*  Madaiui*  Berlin's 
hand.  *'  Vou  an*  not  stroma  enough 
to  think  and  talk  ot  tiioe  troubles 
of  the  pa'it." 

*'  Stav  a  iioment."  cried  Mailame 
Bertin  ea-^ery,  still  hobiin«;  lier 
hand  "  So  \  ou  an*  really  f^Toin^  to 
Hcareh  io''  niv  child.  Hon  Dieu! 
how  I  wi^li  1  had  stnMi^th  to  he!p 
\ou  .  .  .  but  I  am  useless  .  .  .'* 
she  added  a.s  her  cow^li  retnmcM], 
aiitl  her  whoh*  bt>iiv  >hook  willi  its 
p..rti\\<iii.  "  Hut  perhaps  you  will 
I  romi*«e  nii-  one  thin;;,  if  wm  tind 
h«T.  h  t  me  see  her  onc«r  befun*  you 
^i\f  hi  r  til  Mr.  rren'ler_:«st.  /»•  hon 
l*iru  iinlv  Lnows  how  I  have  h^nircd 
ti>  H'l-  li'T  ....  tlp'  hi»pe  of  It 
would  *»iill  keep  nie  ali\e  .  .  '  and 
ht  r  \iii<  e  fulled  her  :im  ^lio  !oiik<*d  up 
Hit- 1  Mi**<>  Mepiw's  fii  e  with  almost 
piteitU'i  entreaty. 

••  of  i-durse  ....  you  ^hulI  sec 
hi-r  -I  will  h-t  v<Ki  know  at  unce 
if  I  (d'ta  n  aiiv  elm*  to  her  di4- 
I'l.xtrv  Hut  I  nii:->t  :^iino\v.  This 
hi'*     alriu'ly    bt  •  n     to    mM*h  lor 

"  ( '.'IIP-  an  i  ot't*  me  a^ain."  ••aid 
Mad. nil*-  l.trtiii.  u^  Mi^-^  .Mt  }*aw 
tiiii  :  l.t  le..\i'  ih'-  r-'i-ni.  *'*\»-i.e 
!o -nii'rr-'W  — tlit-r**  up  n:aii.  thiii^» 
1     wi-^    t'»    a-  .     ^t  ,.       Adie.i   -iiu 
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her  interview  \^ith  Madame  Eertin, 
she  ^as  almost  glad  she  had  found 
no  reason  fir  suspecting  her  of 
having  in  any  way  caused  the  child's 
disappearance. 

Scarcely  any  action  is  the  result 
of  but  one  strong  motive.  Certainly 
since  she  had  seen  Mr.  Hickett, 
Miss  Megaw's  hopes  of  advancing 
the  work  she  had  undertaken  had 
not  been  very  great.  But  when 
before  the  lawyers  arguments  tlie 
motive  grew  weak,  which  hud  she 
believed  first  put  the  journey 
into  her  head,  she  found  her  desire 
to  set  out  not  one  bit  diminished. 
It  was  not  till  she  saw  Mudame 
Bertin  face  to  face,  that  she  undtr- 
stood  huw  deep  had  been  her 
interest  in  the  woman  who  was 
Mr.  Prenderi»ast's  wife;  or  how 
much  this  feeling,  apart  from  other 
motives,  had  had  to  do  with  her 
journey.  We  try  to  deceive  our- 
selves often,  no  doubt,  but  we  are 
sometimes  deceived  also. 

Not,  however,  that  the  recovery 
of  Mr.  Prendergast's  daughter  had 
b'*come  less  aa  object  of  her  desires. 
On  the  contrary,  now  that  she  had 
seen  the  mother  and  lost  her  belief 
in  a  vulgar  ideal,  the  thought  of 
finding  the  daughter  excited  her 
energies  even  more  than  before. 
But  her  eyes  were  turning  back 
towards  England  as  the  scene  of 
her  future  labours. 

She  saw  Ma  lame  Bertin  t^ice 
a<jain  before  leaving  Paris,  and 
^ratified  her  curiosity  on  many 
points  connected  with  Mr.  Prender- 
gast*s  life  and  habits.  She  also 
<iave  her  such  comfort  as  she  could. 
It  was  not  very  profound  in  wisdom 
or  wide  in  range  of  thought,  but  the 
unhappy  Frenchwoman  felt  that  it 
eaiiie  from  a  mind  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  sorrows  she  had 
endured,  and  it  is  human  nature  to 
value  most  the  sympathy  of  those 
who  know  our  ills  best.  The  woman 
who  has  just  lost  her  first-born 
scarcely  bears  the   words  of  con- 


solation that  fall  from  a  maiden*s 
lips. 

"  You  have  done  me  good,'*  said 
Madame  Bertin  when  they  were 
pnrting ;  "  your  memory  will  be  very 
pleasant  to  me.  Do  not  forget  to 
write  to  me  if  you  find  out  any- 
thing.    And  for  him tell  him  I 

will  try  to  forgive  him,  s^il  le  vent.*^ 
And  as  she  watched  the  tall  thin 
figure  pass  slowly  out  of  the  room 
she  felt  a  pang  of  regret.  The 
Englishwoman,  who  had  seemed  so 
typically  gaunt  and  awkward  at  first, 
had  proved  herself  too  sympathetic 
not  to  be  missed  when  she  was  gone. 
"  She  is  not  stiflf  from  her  own  cold- 
ness," thought  Madame  Bertin,  *'  she 
is  petrified  with  sorrow  and  the 
frigidness  of  the  world.  If  only  she 
had  married  Mr.  Prendergast,  both 
to  him  and  to  me  she  would  have 
spared  much  ;  and  for  herself — c^est 
une  brave  femme,  Elle  miritaU  le 
honheMr." 

From  Paris  Miss  Megaw  travelled 
back  straight  to  Glenriveen,  stopping 
one  day  in  Dublin  on  her  way  to 
call  on  Mr.  Hatchett,  and  return 
the  bank  order,  and  at  the  same 
time  tell  him  a  little  of  her  opinion 
of  Madame  Bertin. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  come  round 
to  my  way  of  thinking,*'  said  Mr. 
Hatchett.  "  I  really  never  suspected 
her.  From  the  very  beginning  my 
ideas  pointed  in  another  direction; 
but  Mr.  Hogg  disagreed  with  me. 
Do  you  intend  letting  the  matter 
rest  now  ?  " 

"  That  will  dtpend  on  Mr.  Pren- 
dergast's wishes.  I  am  ready  to  try, 
by  every  means  in  my  power,  to  re- 
cover his  daughter,  if  he  is  willing 
I  should  do  so.** 

Next  day,  late  in  the  evening, 
INIiss  Megaw  was  once  more  back 
at  Glenriveen,  and  found  that, 
though  expected  in  a  day  or  two, 
Janet  Prendergast  had  not  yet  come 
to  take  up  her  abode  at  her  uucle*8. 
At  first,  when  she  told  Mr.  Pren- 
dergast what  had  passed  between 
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YiPivcIf  ant]  Yiii<wife,an(]  of  the  impres- 
sion niatii*  u|>cn  her  by  that  lady,  his 
humour  was  none  of  the  gentlest. 
To  hiT  itlbrts  to  lessen  his  resent- 
ment against  the  unfortunate  woman 
he  onlv  rt*pli(*d  bv  sarcastic  allusions 
anil  b'tter  laconic  remarks.  But  to 
thcM*  little  outbursts  of  temner  Mi^s 
Me^aw  paid  no  attention  ;  she  knew 
her  inthience  was  strong  enoui^h  to 
eft(*ct  what  she  desired.  And  so  it 
turned  out.  A  few  days  alter  her 
return  a  letter  left  Glenrivi»en  in 
hi<«  han(!writin<r,  addn*ssi*d  to  hin 
wife,  containing;  a  promise  of  threi> 
times  tlie  sum  of  money  for  which 
ahe  ha<l  a^ked. 

The  day  after  Janet's  arrival  Miss 
Met^aw  went  into  Mr.  Prendi'r);ast*s 
atudy,  to  dineuss  a  very  important 
matter  with  him. 

In  her  last  interview  withMadanu* 
\it  rtin.  Mins  Me^aw  had  pretty  well 
Katifitif*d  lientelt'  tliat,  ho  far  a;*  the 
n.i»tlit'r  CiUild  tell,  Mr.  .lames  IVfii- 
der^aitt  knew  nothing  i»f  the  einl'l's 
«iii»tenee  or  tif  hi*  brother's  nmr- 
rinijf.  Ittit  the  idea  that  to  his 
l>riithei'H  niaeliinations  he  ow«'d  the 
lo^H  of  hi"*  dau^hter  was  becoming 
a  fixrd  i(ie;i  in  her  mind. 

**  Wltat  fin*t  im|H'lli'd  me  to  bt^^in 
this  heariii,  Al«  xan«ler,**  slu*  ^ald, 
as  H(M«n  34  he  had  laid  aside  a  b<  nk 
he  »a*  ri  adinj;,  "  wa**  my  eajr»  r  h»i'i;- 
ini;  to  d<)  ^ou  a  ser%iiv  befiiri'  mv 
death  ;  hut  now,  to  this  m«*tivi% 
MnuiL'  ('nitu:;h  to  make  me  f.uv  the 
>»ra\i ■^t  d  tlieuhy  and  d:MM»unii:e- 
nienJ.  aM«>ti.rr  hax  been  aihJe  I.  The 
n<ori*  1  1 1.1  Ilk  over  it,  tiie  nmre  I 
fe<'l  rir.\ini*«-d  that  your  brut hfr  i:t 
At  thi*  hiitti>m  of  the  nuiK'hiff.  and 
that,  if  thf  mvfitery  is  to  be  eh-ared 
up,  it  it  upon  him  I  niu^t  eentre 
mv  attinti-n.  .\nd  I  confi  •>«  tl.at  to 
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would  go  through  fire  and  water. 
AVill  you  let  me  match  myself  against 
his  cunning?  I  am  weak,  and  a 
woman ;  but  I  have  right  ou  mj 
side/* 

"  What  makes  you  think  thia?" 
asked  Mr.  Prenderfvajtt,  delaying  to 
answer  her  question. 

**  I  can  scarcely  say— or  rather, 
vou  know  as  well  as  I  do.  It  ia 
iiis  character,  his  envious  nature, 
his  malignant  spite  ai;ainst  you  that 
point  him  out  to  nu*  as  the  guilty 
person.  I  hre  Uii  one  else  to  sus- 
pect.    Di»  not  n-fuse  me." 

*'  You  are  not  stronij  enoui^h  for 
such  a  work.  Let  Mr.  llatchcti 
take  it  in  hand.** 

**  Xo.  It  is  almost  my  ri:;ht  to 
deal  with  him  uhuie,  .Alexander.  Ix*t 
me  try  fir^t ;  if  I  fail,  then  I  ^ill 
give  up  my  pl.ace  to  another.** 

"  What  do  you  propose  doinj;  ?  " 
*'  My  plans  are  not  matured.   You 
shall  know  to-morrow.'* 

**  I  onlv  ask  one  thing,  Martha.*' 
••  What  is  that  r  ** 
**  If  in  six  months*  time  you  ha%*e 
found  out  nothini^.  or  have  reached 
a  cfrtain  point  and  art*  not  able  to 
gft  farther,  you  will  let  some  one 
el>e  try  r  '* 

"  I  ^\\\  do  so  now  if  you  choose," 
hhe  ri'plied,  but  he  saw  wluit  au 
eflorl  tlie  words  co^t  hir 

**  No.  (i4i  into  the  thinj*  sini;Ie- 
handeu  first,"  he  haid.  **  Sometimoa 
in  these  atlairs  wt*  are  impelled  on- 
wards by  a  force  tl.at  it  i^  nnwiiie 
to  n-hi^t.  Try,  and  may  (lod  ^ivo 
yi»u  buetv.os;  but  let  Mr.  Hatchett 
ahiM*  you  from  time  to  time.  Ilia 
i*  a  hard  hrail,  and  he  is  pirfectly 
trustwnrihy.** 

Next  morning  Mi«H  M«'i;aw  un« 
fi>Idi'd  hrr  plan,  and  a  couph*  of  daya 
httt-r  phe  left  Glruriveen  tor  Loudon. 
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BYEON'S  STATUE. 


By  thb  London  Heumit. 

At  last !  the  bearer  of  a  deathless  name, 

LoDg  dead  in  flesh,  shall  live  again  in  stone ; 
And  admiration  crystallize  his  fame 

Into  an  outward  presence  like  his  own  ; 
At  last !  the  kings  of  British  songs  shall  stand 

Enthroned  and  sceptred,  each  in  his  degree, 
With  SiiAKSPEARE,  Milton,  BraoN  shall  command, 

And  share  our  golden  realms  of  Poesie. 

Brief  was  his  life,  and  sad,  and  on  its  page, 

Alas  !  fell  many  a  blot,  bat  less  from  guilt 
Than  foul-mouthed  slander,  whose  persistent  rage 

0*cr  the  white  record  oft  its  venom  spilt ; 
Man  wooed  his  hate,  and  yet  that  hate  decried. 

Housing  the  lion  but  to  mock  his  ire  ; — 
Was  he  a  misanthrope  who  nobly  died 

Lifting  a  fallen  nation  from  the  mire  ? 


And  he  hath  spoken  words  of  God-like  power, 
And  sung  with  seraph  sweetness ; — to  his  spell 

Whole  nations  bow'd  in  his  triumphal  hour. 
And  still  his  spirit  in  his  works  shall  dwell ; 

Yes,  raise  to  highest  niche  the  marble  mass. 
Let  Art,  whose  hand  such  lifelike  aspect  gives. 

So  mould  his  form,  that  pilgrims,  as  they  pass, 
Gazing  thereon,  may  dream  that  still  he  lives. 
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SECOND   SERIES.— No.  24. 


THE  VERY  RE\'EBEND  JOHN  TULLOCH,  D.D. 

Print  ijttif  fimi  VroU$$*'r  i*f  Jl^thujy,  St.  Mary  9  t'oUryf,  im  the  Cnirrrtitf 
of  St  .\mJrfU9,  titid  nnf  of  Her  Majfttu't  ChipiainM  im  i}fdimar]f  m 
Scfttlnnd, 

Wc  have  tl  e  pleapurc  of  presenting  our  retden>,  tbii  month,  with  a 
p<irtniit  of  Princinal  Tulloch,  of  St.  Andrewi,  one  of  Her  Majestj*a 
Chaplains  in  Scotland,  who  has  lonf^  held  an  eminent  po«ition  among 
Scott iftli  preacherii.  while  his  reputation  as  a  thoughtful  and  cuUurea 
th<H)lot;iau  and  philosophical  critic  is  world-wide. 

Mr.  Tulloch  wasi  bnrn  n*'ar  the  Bridge  of  Earn,  in  Pertbtbirep  and 
educated  chiefly  at  the  rniversity  over  one  of  whose  colleges  he  now  pra. 
tides.  On  entrriiig  the  Soottii«h  (*hurch  he  was  appointed  miniater  of 
St.  Paul's,  Dundee,  in  HI5.  In  September,  1810,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  parish  of  Kettin«,  a  rural  hviip^  in  the  south-western  district  of 
Forfarsliire. 

The  village,  or  rather  hamlet,  of  Kettiiis  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Sidlaw 
Hills,  iu  the  southern  part  ot  the  \ alloy  t)f  Struthmore.  Few  Scottiah 
rillaf^s  surpass  it  in  simple  ruf*tii*  beauty.  The  dv^ellings  of  the  cottagera 
cluster  round  the  old-fashiom  d  riiurch  and  manse,  or  peep  out  amon^  the 
elms  and  ash  trt*es  which  oven*hatiow  the  roads  and  surround  the  viUag«- 
t;r«*en.  Moitt  <>f  them  are  enver»*d  with  wooabine  and  other  climbers^  and 
ha\e  (mnlens  around  them  l»ri:;ht  witii  (lowers. 

In    Is.')!    it    was    sudtUnly    aiiUMUhreii    that   Mr.   Tulloch    bad    Wen 
appfiinted   )>y  thf  (*niiin  to  the  Principalship  uf  St.  Mary's  College,  in 
sucre-PMri  to  Dr.  Hfibert  Ilahlaiit*.     The  appointment  crt*uted  nome  sur« 
pris«\  aiiil  not  a  little  discontent,  amon;;  thosr  mon^  venerable  iheologiaoa 
whc»  faiii-ied  th.it  Vfarn  of  unchalU-nirrd  «irthoduiy  f^avethem  a  title  to  tbo 
honour  pn'ft-rable  !•!  that  i-f  a  }i>un;;and  t*iMnparati\ely  unknown  com- 
|»etitor.     The  rumour  wa«  that  thfappointniet.t  wa!>,  in  ^ome  degree, owing 
t«f  the rarnent  recommendation  of  Mr.  TuiliK.-h  by  the  Prussian  Ainbassadorp 
tMioTfthiT  Bunien.  to  Lard  Palrnt*r!*to:i.  who  v\a4   then  Home  Secretary'. 
Mr.  Tulloch  had  at  the  time  written  an   rlaborate  review  of   HuU8en*a 
"  liippoUtus  and  his  Agi-."  whirh  had  just  maile  its  appearance  iu  the 
yurth  IJritttK  Jirrifir.     Prrviouvl)  to  thi<«  nrti(*le  he  had  writti'U  in  the 
same  Review  and  in  th«*  I^riftsh  {^utirterly  Jfrrinr  several  articK'S  which 
had  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  l^avid   Hr'.'U.tti>r,  then   Principal  of  the 
l.'nited  l*ollege,  in  St.  Aiidrew*.  and  whirli  ied  Sir  Daud  also  to  take  au 

MVft  in  Mr  TulhKb'H  appointment. 

i        wisd*       of  the  Crown's  choice  oi  Mr.  Tulheh  was  den  oni<tnited 
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when  it  was  announced  that  one  of  the  Burnett  Premiums  had  been 
awarded  to  him  for  a  treatise  on  Theism  written  during  his  ministry  at 
Kettins.  These  prizep,  the  most  honourable  distinction  that  can  be  ob- 
tained by  a  theologian,  are  awarded  under  the  will  of  Mr.  Burnett,  a 
merchant  in  Aberdeen,  who  bequeathed,  in  1785,  certain  sums  to  be  ex- 
pended in  two  premiums  for  the  best  treatises  on  "  The  evidence  that  there 
IS  a  Being  all-powerful,  wise,  and  good,  by  whom  everything  exists ;  and 
particularly  to  obviate  difficulties  regarding  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
the  Deity ;  and  this,  in  the  first  place,  from  considerations  independent 
of  written  revelation,  and,  in  the  second  place,  from  the  revelation  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  from  the  whole  to  point  out  the  inferences  most  necessary 
for  and  useful  to  mankind." 

Two  awards  have  taken  place  since  Mr.  Burnett's  death,  the  successful 
essayists  on  the  firRt  occasion  having  been  the  late  Principal  Brown,  of 
Aberdeen,  and  the  Rev.  John  Bird  Sumner,  then  Fellow  of  Eton  College, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  On  the  second  occasion  the  first 
premium  of  £1,800  was  awarded  to  the  Kev.  K.  A.  Thompson,  M.A., 
Lincoln  shire,  and  the  second  of  £G00  to  Mr.  Tulloch. 

The  University  of  St.  Andrews  is  the  oldest  in  Scotland,  having  been 
founded  in  1410.  As  may  be  supposed,  its  foundation  was  an  occasion  of 
national  rejoicing.  Historians  tell  us  that  in  1413,  on  the  Sunday  after 
the  papal  bull  confirming  its  privileges  reached  the  city,  high  mass  was 
celebrated  in  honour  of  the  event,  a  Te  Deum  sung,  and  "  in  the  evening 
bonfires  were  lighted,  the  bells  of  the  churches  rung,  and  processions  of 
the  clergy  walked  through  the  streets.  The  people  indulged  in  songs,  and 
played  on  musical  instruments,  the  wine  cup  flowed,  the  dance  succeeded, 
and  all  was  mirth  and  boisterous  merriment.*' 

St.  Mary's  College  occupies  the  wte  on  which  the  ancient  University 
stood,  the  other  colleges  having  long  been  located  elsewhere  in  the 
city.  In  1537  Archbishop  James  Beaton  began  the  buildings  for  it  under 
papal  sanction.  After  his  death,  his  nephew,  the  celebrated  Cardinal 
Beaton,  proceeded  with  the  work,  and  it  was  completed  by  his  successor^ 
Archbishop  Hamilton.  After  the  Reformation,  in  1579,  the  University 
was  **  remodelled,"  under  the  superintendence  of  George  Buchanan 
and  Archbishop  Adamson,  and  St.  Mary's  College  became  the  seat  of 
St.  Andrews  school  of  theology. 

There  are  few  incidents  to  record  in  the  life  of  a  thinker,  and  Principal 
Tulloch  is  above  all  things  else  a  thinker.  His  biography  after  1854  is 
little  else  than  a  record  of  the  various  works  he  has  published. 

AVe  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  complete  account  of  these  works. 
Putting  aside  occasional  sermons  and  other  minor  publications,  they  fall 
into  two  classes.  First,  the  Treatise  on  Theism  (1855),  a  purely  theo- 
logical dissertation ;  and,  secondly,  biogra  phi  co-historical  works  illustra- 
tive of  the  progress  of  theology  from  the  Reformation  downwards.  Among 
these  are  •*  Leaders  of  the  Reformation "  (1859),  "Puritanism  and  its 
Leaders  "  (1861),  and  "  Rational  Theology  and  Christian  Philosophy  in 
England  in  the  Seventeenth  Century"  (1872). 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  sketch  like  the  present, 
to  give  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  arguments  by  which  Dr.  Tulloch 
seeks  in  his  treatise  on  Theism  to  establish  from  reason  and  nature  the 
existence  of  an  **  All-wise  and  beneficent  Creator,"  and  anything  short  of 
such  analysis  would  do  injustice  to  the  book.  His  mode  of  stating  the 
theistic  argument  in  its  ultimate  form  is,  Order  universally  proves  Mind: 
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The  works  of  nature  discover  order ;  therefore,  The  works  of  nature  prate 
mind.  It  ia  easy  to  see  that  the  expoiitioii  and  defence  of  this  •jllogisa 
lead  to  a  divcusnion  of  the  doctrine  of  causation,  and  of  the  viewn  of  the 
school  of  philosophers  till  lately  represented  bj  John  Stuart  Mill.  In  oppo. 
sition  to  these  doctrines,  Dr.  Tulloch  maintains  vigorounlj  and  luminoaalj 
the  cardinal  principle  that  causation  is  more  than  sequence;  that  it  ina* 
plies  the  idea  of  power,  and  that  power  is  in  the  ultimate  analysis  an  attri* 
bute  of  mind  alone.  It  is  not  denied  that  this  is  the  case  so  far  as  th« 
human  mind  is  concerned ;  but  Dr.  TuIIoeh  maintains  that  '*  Mind^  ad* 
mitted  to  be  to  man  the  only  elTu-ient  cause,  is  also  entitled  to  be  eon- 
aiden'd  the  only  efficient  cause  in  the  Unirerse^**  and  thus  baizes  his  theiaUe 
conclusion  on  a  nri*essity  of  universal  rt*ason. 

As  a  specimen  of  thecoi;ency  with  which  the  learned  Prinei|)al  appeals 
to  the  hifrher  reason  in  refutation  of  antagonistic  arguments,  we  quote  the 
ft)]lowinK  iiaragraphs  on  Positivism.  \Vc  regard  them  as  a  noble  ezprea* 
sion  of  a  lofty  train  of  reasoning. 

"  lloforv  psKsinu'  fn»m  this  branch  of  our  subject,  there  is  a  relation  of  it 
which  it  limy  be  Wfll  t«i  consider — witlt  suolt  prrverseneits  has  it  been  iiiisinter. 
pn  ti'J  and  mi>uppHt'd.  It  bus  h«'cn  held  that  our  cnnchision  is  at  variance  with 
till*  rfsiilts  of  sricnri*.  Srifiu-e  (fives  us,  as  the  fiiiiil  rx  pros  sion  of  phcnonena 
ivfl*r}-wlM*n*.  tft'tiiTiil  laws,  til  whii'h  the  plu'iioiiienii  may  all  lie  tracetl  liack.  and 
n|M)ii  whit'Ii  thi  y  Fri'in  tu  «l«-pi  tul.  It  is  Rimply  tl.c  niin  uf  M^i^nco  to  discoTer 
thosi*  IiiMs  ill  rv«>ry  di-pAnim-nt  **(  natarc.  and  so  to  ^*ivi'  to  man  a  irroiiter 
niaMt<>ry  ovit  its  iiiu]ti|i]ii*J  n  K^Min'tM.  It  is  not,  p«»rbapD.  iniicli  t(>  bu  wondered 
lit  thsit,  ill  tli*»  proinl  and  runiiMiiHl  triumph  with  which  scinuv  hn*i  pursued  her 
cmirM*,  tliiTi-  ilioiiM  hnvti  bi'i-n  smiii*  uf  hi-r  votaries  who  Im-Iji-vimI  lh«*niff4*l%*ea  not 
only  t  \p«>-iii:;  tht*  di'iimiii  uf  naturt*.  but  rcrralin*.;  tin*  la^^t  tniilw  which  it  coa* 
crriiH  mall  til  Icirii.  And  uliili*  the  u'roat  Ciun-luMnn  of  thrisni  hits  Wen  thus 
«1f  lit  •er.it>  !y  ili^^^'artliNl  |iy  c«  rt.iiii  iiitn<U.  it  hns  )N>i>n  fi-lt  by  in  any  more  as  if  that 
t'«<ii<*I'ifti>i;i  wi  Tf  »iiifiifli'»u'  (I  ini:iriiU«»ly  ntfot'tfil  by  the  ilidt*i>vi'rii-s  of  si*ii>iire. 

"  It  uill  afi'-rw.Lrls  be  nur  niiii.  in  a  iiion-  spfi-ial  way.  to  sho«%'  how  little  the 
th«'i''tir  ii-ioiti-'ii  is  iitTi'iti  I  by  tin-  tii>f>t  iiotaMt-  of  tin  si*  <li'toovirit^s ;  how  little 
in  truth,  we  ran  r<'^t  in  tlf  rn>'-»t  *<i;:niil  of  ;.'fn«'nd  laws  a**  S4'1f  i-xplHiiatorr— -as 
furni^liin;;  tli^'  la-^t  *  \pr- «i*i"n  *>(  truth  fir  tin*  human  miii'l.  Th*- fart  is,  that 
any  -u-h  iiw.  lusttifl  .-f  rxpliinin^;  tin*  p)i*-nonirna  nhii'li  srfm  to  isMu*  from  it« 
IS  iiit'Zi  ly  tht  ci'iKTiil  <*<Mjiiiti>iii  in  u)ii<*h  tln'-u  p)icn>tiu*  na  ixpn'ss  themntflree. 
and  apirt  fr  •:  i  'Aioili  i!  l.ui  11*1  1  xiHti^ni'i*.  Inst«M>l  nf  t!it'  law  «'XpIainio|«  the 
phrniiiiit  111.  t!.>  fi  i.'f  It  no.'ht  \f  iii'>i'i  truly  Kaiil  t)int  t)i*-  plu  ii'tjifna  explain  the 
law,  jii^l  : -»  A  >uiii  in  .ritL'ii- (ii-  ;:i\i-s  ttic  :in<»utr  Mt1i>  r  than  tlie  an.twcr  the 
fum.  Tli«-  :ni^  r<  i:i£.<-4  Br<  th**  Frpiraie  f.u't-.  TU*-  iiwii  1  inly  the  HuinnutfT 
iXpn  4^:*'ii  by  wKirli  ««•  huij  ih<  *-■*  iitriH  iH-fiip*  ••nr  mind 

'In  t!.'  iC'ai.'.ini.'  i!  c»!ir.  •».  nt  ii»  hliow  licv  I'ln- ly  an<I  truly,  in  a  risht 
ptiint  i>f  M<  ^v.  l2:<  Kzjii*  ^t  •->•!.<  {'ti'^is  of  m  !•  iki-  Imniinni/f  with  th,*  Uiriatie 
^••iii'b>.*  :i.  \i  i-^  ♦■:'y  ■•!»  il'-'sr-l  aiii!  unw'»rt!jy  p  pr<  •»•  ntatMn  of  cither,  that 
lca\f4  nnv   'i  'Und  f-T  )»  <TiI:!v  lMt.\<tn  tht-ru. 

••  It  )ia*  U'  n  pn  "Uiii'-l.  fir  t  \:kiiip!*'.  tli^t  iUkt*-  i-*  :»n  in'-in-i'it»Micv  Ihtwecn  a 
Mrlfartii:^  l^itttr  au'l  that  :!it.iri.kh!r  unifiTiuiiy  u fii.  !i  m  m^^n  t'»  characterize 
the  oj-^r-ili'-:.-*  i»f  i:at«r»-  '1  h"  «»nlfr  whirh  ni  ii  in-i-  fliM.iVir*  rrrrvwhero  ia 
•uppo^f  I.  m  1'.-*  >iUui  and  unit  vi«tin({  mar>  h.  tot\clad<  uny  p-rs'iiial  a)«cncT. 
Thu  dr'^^ncy  1%  apprtLi-udcd  as  aiiiutthinj;  ni*c^*9r>anly  aibitrarr,  anil  hence  ae 
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cooflicting  with  general  laivs.  Volition,  in  shorf,  and  law  or  order,  are  conceived 
of  as  incompatible  realities ;  and  the  idea  of  any  directing  volition  id  held  as 
dispelled  by  the  knowledge  wliich  science  enables  us  to  acquire  of  natural 
phenomena,  so  that  we  can  foretell  and  even  control  tliem.*  Now,  notliing 
can  well  be  imagined  more  absurd  and  uiiphilosophical  than  snch  a  notion  of 
voLtion  applied  to  the  Supreme  Being.  The  only  valid  presumption  in  the  case 
would  be  of  a  totally  different  ch  iracter.  Instead  of  regularity  being  supposed 
inconsistent  with  the  agency  of  such  a  beinj;,  it  would  be  held  as  only  its  appro- 
priate expression.  It  is  only  tlie  most  vicious  idea  of  will,  as  divorced  from 
reaHon,  that  could  for  a  moment  give  risa  to  a  different  apprehension. 

**  A  Supreme  will,  whidi  is  at  the  same  time  Supreme  wisdom,  we  can  only 
think  of  as  manifesting  itself  in  order.    The  actual  order  of  nature,  tlierefore.  so 
far  from  affording  a  ground  of  objection  to  the  fact  of  superintending  volition, 
is  just  the  very  form  in  which  we  should  rationally  conceive  that  volition  to 
express  itself.    And  the  mastery  which,  by  tlie  help  of  science,  we  acquire  over 
tlie  resources  of  nature,  instead  of  destroying  the  notion  of  such  volition,  only' 
serves  to  bring  into  clearer  view  the  wonderful  means  by  which  it  works,  andf 
tlirough  which  it  provides  for  human  happiness.     The  scientific  provision  of" 
phenomena  is  simply  tlie  interpretation  of  the  plans  of  the  Divine  reason  by  • 
that  human  reason  which  is  allied  to  it,  and  which  only  finds  in  the  Divine  plans  . 
the  realization  of  its  own  highest  conceptions  of  order." 

Principal  Tulloch  afterwards  goes  over  the  ground  already  travelled  br  - 
Paley  in  his  "  Natural  Theology,'*  and  more  elaborately  dealt  with  in  such 
works  as  the  "  Bridgewater  Treatises."  He  does  so  briefly,  yet  apprecia- 
tively, exhibiting  a  wide  range  of  reading  and  observation,  and  an  admirable 
faculty  of  condensing  without  losing  in  comprehensiveness.  The  remainder- 
of  the  work  is  chiefly  occupied  with  problems  which  have  perplexed  theo- 
logians and  philosophers  from  the  very  origin  of  theological  inquiry.  ^  But 
on  this  port  of  the  book  we  cannot  enter.  Altogether,  the  essay  is  an 
original  and  admirable  exposition  of  the  subject  it  deals  with,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  maintain  a  permanent  place  in  the  theological  literature  of  the 
country. 

We  pass  on  to  speak  of  Principal  Tulloch  as  a  historian  and  bio<jrapher. 
Ilis  works  of  this  class,  though  biographical  in  form,  are  really  miniature 
histories,  and,  taken  together,  they  deal  directly  or  indirectly  with  nearly 
all  the  important  questions  of  dogmatic  theology  which  have  arisen  since 
the  Keformation,  and  with  not  a  few  questions^  the  importance  of  which*, 
the  learned  Principal  would  probably  be  among  the  first  to  deny. 

The  great  principle  which  Dr.  Tulloch  maintains,  and  which  all  these 
biographies  serve  to  illustrate  and  enforce,  is  the  right  of  rational  inquiry 
in    questions   of  theology.     The    Beformers  vindicated  this  inalienable 


*  The  following  quotation  will  shoir  that  we  do  not  misrepreient  the  doctrine  of  Positivisim  : 
"  The  fundaroent&i  character  of  all  Theological  Philosophy  is  the  conceiving  of  phenomena  at 
subjected  to  Supernatural  VolUion,  and  eomequently  at  eminently  and  irregularly  variaiiiU, 
Now,  theae  theological  eonceptiona  can  only  be  subverted  finally  by  means  of  thoae  two  . 
general  processes,  whose  popular  success  is  infallible  in  the  long  run  :-(l)  the  exact  and 
rational  prerition  of  phenomena^  and  (2)  the  pottihUity  of  modifying  tkem  so  as  to  promote 
our  own  ends  and  advantages.  The  former  immediately  dispels  the  idea  of  any  '  Directing 
Volition,'  and  the  latter  tends  to  the  same  result,  under  another  point  of  view,  by  mtkiiig 
us  regard  this  power  as  subordinate  to  our  own.**— Comti's  Philotophy  of  tU  Scteneet^  b^ 
Lewes,  pp.  102-8.     Note  by  Dr,  Tulloch. 
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ri};ht  ■g«init  the  Papal  rlaim  to  infallibility.  Dr.  TuIIjcI 
a!;aiii«t  tbe  no  less  obj*'i*tiuuablf  i-laiiii  t>»  infallibility 
1<i-turin«*r!«  and  their  pucct*.'«*i.ir!«  tlin»U!;h  tiji'ir  Crcod^t  nii 
He  wdubl  briiii*  Chrint**  rrliirinn  back  frotn  tbt^  cotiiplr 
l\i!Tiii.  Ar.iiiiiiu'«,  an  1  other?*,  tn  **  the  nimplii'ity  that  i;*  in 
Hi*  biii:;raphy  of  LuthtT.  tin*  tirnt  in  the  "  L"a(!iT-«  of 
ti'»n."  »i!l  illustrate  thi».  Dr,  Tullooh  dtn*?*  every  ju««tio' ! 
(il  tbe  l{4'f<inner*8  ebnraeter.  ttt  bi!«  unparalleled  i';i<tj^ 
human  npirit,  hisi  sitnple  mid  ntffel ignite  nature,  hi-*  liu 
•ui*et*ptibility  to  the  beaut ii-!«  i»r  nutun*,  n?  d  hiii  dee;>  pdrt 
thi«  in  done  with  rare  eritieal  iii!<ii:lit  and  bint^niphieal  hkill 
wordu,  when  ealled  upon  at  Worms  to  retract  and  rrrnll 
«i>rds  unfliMehin;*Iy  auertini;  hxa  rii^iit  of  piivate  ju  L'li*  nt 
a  eDnrentrated  vtatement  of  all  that  wa<»  iinptirtant  in  tli 
wiiicb  he  atrum^led.  Tht'v  etitb'uiy  theenniinal  priiii'ij>if*« 
tinn,  and,  in  Dr.  TuIKk-Ii'm  vu-w.  nt  nil  pi>!>«ible  ri-t>*rniatii 
rel«;:iiin.  •*  rnh>j«,**  sail  Lutlier,  "I  be  e«invim'e  I  by 
reaiion.  I  iifithi-r  ean  nnr  lian*  retraet  anything; ;  tor  my  « 
capti\c  III  (f  iil'n  utird.  a:tii  it  i^  neitiier  ^a!e  lor  ri:'rit 
con^ience-  Here  I  tak<'  niv  Mju  1:  I  can  d^)  n«>  oiluTi^i^t 
iiiui.     Anirn." 

Lutlirr  t-.UM  drnieti  ti.t*  inf.illib:!!! v  cf  thi'  l*<>pe  bv  riaiil 

* 

tiie  ri^ht  n!   pri\at>'  J  i  ij'iiivil.    but    I.e  wa<«  no*,   at  all  prt 
tilt*  aam  I*  lifrdoin   til  •ttit-r!*;  and  L'r.  Tulloeli   pi  int«   out 
bow  he  pr  K'eeded  to  M*t  i:p  a  rlaim  tii  i{na>i*iidaiiibiiity  f  1 

"It  id  n«'!I  l.n>>i«n.  li- >-.'.•  wr.  iltut  im  .:li>  r  h-'  xinr  :i:iv  >  :'  bi-« 
!•■•'  ■sni.'i- 1  ibr  full  nicax.iiu'  uti  I  br.ui:!  r  **'»  ilu"  p-'-it:  n      '\\.*\ 
onn  ni->  • '•.'•it;*  4  •!•  iniiii  !•  !.  \*\i\   tli.il  w.i--  nii.       'llit  y  iai»'il   i..' 
liiM**  in  iJn.'  f«<'*  I'T  I»i<ii:'-,  but  tlit-y  <.p.i  li.y  iivii-t- 1  i>»  A',  'U-  •  iti< 
t}i.«  b.iiihi^r  .!*«  Wi  il  u-«  th'  'I.'*'  Ivi  -* 

"  \Vli;4t  Lu:!i'r   rlji:ii-l  f»r   him-i'lt    a.Misi*!  Ci'I.  lir  .iMtli-ri 
C*arUt.il!.  :iii'l  r*  fii<M"i  i>i  /uitijt>  .  in  f.i\":ir  ••:  tl:i-ir  \U'>x*-  1.--  ra! 
Hi   f.iii*  d  I  I  «•  •■  lli.it  ti.' .r  ]•.-::.   :.   «u*    *  x.n  !*\  i.  ^  .iUM.  w.H.  .i 
5'ilt       '."k    :  il    in«it  I  <l.  u;i>.  ail  !■  ■•    !.:!  ii  :;••'     in   t!i"  w  tI  i  :     1  .  ■ 

h'-    ii|  ]>  1.  !.   !  nil Tt  I\  t>i    >   :.|  Vi:>  .  I  11!  I  •  I.  ••  *\\u   •(•<•!. ri.i!- 

Ii\t..:   >     :i;ui-  .  uii !  jr.i-i  :  ■■•    li.*:  • :.  1  .  !i   -v  a-ii).- ;.:  ■  v. 
h'.i.i  I.,   .-i   !-•  ).;•»  f<  !!  *\\%  J  4,  1*  i  ii:..     .1-  ■  -lu*..   a-  >  r  I'.iii*'  r.  ••  .: 

■■  >.r.|  T'.«i' .  h-   H    «itr.t»-.   i!.^  ipi'i  .ii<  1    I'i  ]..:j  I    t  lit-  .\  i..-l' r .; 
^t.i:.>!  t:  1     •Hid  --■  it  Ii.i]  ]••  !.•  i  1..   i-    <■:    !•  .  •  v. ii..  a.l    tii-    >•   i-.:.!- 
**i-Li -V:il  in  li;-!' I.|.  iTii.' I'.,   t  ?.  :r»"li  "f  K-:ii'-  fr    .n  il'  |»»-.-i  ■  ;    •' 
r.l\  ••¥•  r  tl. •-•'•■!: -•'!■  Mi'i'.  b'J*.  \\  '  \  Will   f  I'l.iiiy  t-i'it  .*■!•  n!    .\.\     -f 
II  d->^iii4ti<-  •'ittnT.ty  1*1   r-*  ••ti.il        In  f.i'.  "Ur  «>f   l'i*ir   •   i  :i  m 
.h«*  ri^ttt  of  till    |<r:^.il'      .;  ijn.i  i.t   !<•  :ijl>  :!•;•  *.  tit.  i  d«  •  i  !•    :.•    i.. 
.nr»-.  but  iJirv  |.:i  1  ii.v.  r  I.-  ).•••  i.i»  i  !•  i  .  :  a  p-hIIv  fr  ■  iij'-  "■:■    i 
TK-  If  i-rtl.'H]  >!'.  (-\i  i\  .»!..  :     a-!-  .i!-  I  :  •  ?ji.ri|»t'i:  ■.  !•  it    ii   i    -t- 
a&  Au/ii<*tti.Ljn  I    iii'iii  :.'..i:  \  i>!  >  ip    ii!i        'lh*-v  •i,^]'i.i-'<  .1  ::.•-  i 
mm   t'Ul  ••\\\\  t  I  •  !r\a!.   \\\^  .<.i.i,.       Arid  h4\ii  :^'  tl-'Sp-  t:  i*    t  n  • 
tion  t>r  anv  Ln.i*.-  .itUi!..!  ^'  l-*  iKii  ii>  •^  liiliic  .!  •  f  ).•  r<.  -v       2  i 
***  tat' n.  Kirrti  •«•  IIS4-.  H.i<»  i.v.  lijk    u.-.i.  ii  \n  !  •  lif  ni        'I'r.t-:-    M4 
itt.  l*:i!h  III  S  ri|tar»-.  bv*.   i  .•  .    1..  1  sutil^  1  |iy  ihf   !.•  !p    'f 
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to  strike  his  mother,  wss  conde^ined  to  desth.*  If  we  think  of  what  eren  mothers, 
ftks !  sometimes  are.  and  how  temfxjrarjr  and  (riTial  are  oflc'U  the  worst  of  such 
domestic  collisioDS — momentary  hursts  of  childish  passion  without  moral  instinct 
of  an  J  kind,  it  makes  one*s  hlood  run  chill  to  think  of  an  arhitrary  death  inflicted 
for  such  oflences. 

"A  STBtem  of  such  a  character  could  only  maintain  itself  on  an  absolute 
dirine  rif^ht—a  right  nowhere,  indeed,  formally  set  forth  by  Calvin,  yet  distinctly 
asserted  in  all  the  spirit  and  practice  of  his  ecclesiastical  Icpslation.  The  oon- 
sistorisl  discipline,  for  example,  when  the  Fa>Tes  begin  to  rebel  against  it.  is  de- 
clared U)  be  *  the  yoke  of  Christ  '*  The  ordinances  and  laws  of  Geneva  and  tho 
whole  system  of  polity,  of  whidi  Calviu  himself  remained  the  centre,  is  carried 
back  to  Scripture,  and  presumed  to  rvfX  upon  express  Divine  command.  Thi* 
n-as  the  only  vaUd  plea  and  justification  of  a  system  which  applied  itself  in  s» 
direct  an  authoritative  manner  to  tli«*  regulation  of  human  \\U\  It  could  only 
■tand  as  a  special  embodiment  of  tlie  l>ivinc  will  — aii  a  declarvd  Tlieocracy.** 

It  is  in  Dr.  Tulloch^s  latest  work,  **  Batioual  ThiH>]o|;y  and  ChnstiaD 
Philosophy  in  England  in  the  Seventeeoth  Centura'/'  that  we  find  the  fullest 
and  most  matured  expression  of  his  views.  We  pass  over  his  volume  oa 
English  Puritanism,  not  becaum*  we  could  not  find  much  that  ia  interest- 
ing and  valuable  in  it,  and  much  that  sheds  light  on  1}?.  Tulloch*t  poeitioa 
as  a  theologian,  but  because  his  last  volumes  give  us  his  views  of  Puri- 
tSDism  in  a  more  condeDsed  form  and  bring  out  more  vividly  its  pCMitioo 
relatively  to  other  forms  of  theological  dogma  prevalent  in  the  seventeenth 
eenturj. 

Lord  Falkland,  John  Hales  of  Eton,  Chillingworth,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and 
Stillingflcet  are  the  repreiK'ntatives  of  the  Kational  School  of  Theology 
whom  Dr.  Tulloch  lias  nrlected  for  hia  biographical  sketches. 

Lucius  Csry,  Lord  Falkland,  secretary  of  state  to  Charles  I.,  who  fell 
in  the  battle  of  Newbury  in  lG43,is  well  known  in  the  hintory  of  hia  time. 
In  1033  he  was  appointcKl  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bt*dchamber  to  the 
king  ;  but  he  lived  chiefly  at  Tew,  near  Oxford,  w  here  hia  house  was  tbs 
resort  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  letters  of  the  age,  and  especiallr  of 
those  who  took  the  liberal  side  in  Church  qu<*stions.     Principal  Tulloch 

fivea  us  such  an  inten*sting  glimpse  of  the  »4>ciety  which  gathered  round 
alkland  here»  that  »e  n^gret  we  cannot  transcribe  it,  and  must  merely 
mention  a  few  of  the  habitues  of  the  house.  Selden  uss  a  frequent  guest» 
of  whom  Clar(*ndon  says :  *'  He  naa  of  so  stupendous  learning  in  all  ainda 
and  in  all  languages  (as  may  appear  in  his  exc*ellent  and  transcendent 
writings),  that  a  man  would  have  thought  he  had  been  entirely  conversant 
among  books,  and  had  never  spent  an  hour  but  in  readinc  and  writing; 
Yet  his  humanity,  courtesy,  and  aflTability  were  such  that  he  would  hav^ 
been  thought  to  have  been  bred  in  the  best  courts,  but  that  his  good- 
nature, charity,  and  delight  in  doing  good,  and  in  communicating  dl  bo 
knew,  exceeded  that  breeding.'* 
Ben  Jonson,  Thomas  Carew,  and  Sir  William  Davenaut,  Waller,  and 


*  "Htart,*  fol.  i.,  |L  3^1  ;  Ka^Uak.     llvaiy  arraifrBlj  l«  ■•»  is  \\mm  riAMif4n  **fi«aS 
•        ssTMrtMM  «ilk  wkirk  iMvstAl  Mtkorit J  *m  M«»d«l.  '*    Tkcy  lUv^lj  i 
■•  afirit  ol  GilriB.  Mid  kis  roaf«uoa  «l  tkt  Ir»|«fmr7  listliiw  of  the  Old 
mm  dnifii  sad  nqsireawau  ol  %hm  Kcv.— /^r.  TuUoek, 
,      I  vsLiL,  p.4«. 
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Suckliug  were  among  Pnlklnnd's  intimate  friends ;  and  Ohiliingworth, 
author  of  "  The  Bible,  the  Eeligion  of  the  Protestants,"  Sidney  Qodolphin,. 
and  Sir  Francis  "Wenman,  described  by  Clarendon  as  "  a  man  of  great 
sharpneBS  of  understanding  and  of  a  piercing  judc;ment ;  no  man  better 
understood  the  affections  and  temper  of  the  kingdom."  Tliere  was  also 
**the  ever-memorable"  John  Hales,  whose  works  Dr.  TuUoch  has  brought 
back  from  semi-oblivion,  to  the  delight  of  all  admirers  of  genuine  ability^ 
Thus  the  literary  circle  at  Tew  was  as  brilliant  as  any  the  country  could 
produce  in  those  days. 

Falkland,  the  central  figure  of  this  group,  when  called  into  public  life, 
■tood  foremost,  according  to  Hume,  '*  in  all  attacks  on  the  high  prerogative 
of  the  Crown,  and  displayed  that  masculine  eloquence  and  undaunted  love 
of  liberty  which,  from  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sublime  spirita 
of  antiquity,  he  had  greedily  imbibed."  (Hist.  Ch.  5G.)  And  though  he 
never  deserted  the  royalist  cause  so  far  as  to  join  the  Parliament  in  wan* 
like  opposition  to  the  king,  and  died  in  arms  and  in  ofBco  under  Charles, 
be  never  varied  iu  his  doctrines  as  to  the  nature  of  true  religious  liberty. 
Passing  over  his  speeches  in  Parliament,  we  quote  a  few  extracts  made  by 
.Dr.  Tulloeh  from  his  "Discourse  of  the  Infallibilitv  of  the  Church  of 
Borne."  We  had  occasion  recently  to  say  a  good  ieal  of  the  historic 
evidence  against  this  boasted  infallibility.*  Lord  Falkland  treats  the 
question  on  rational  grounds : — 

'*  If  the  Komanists  say  that  an  argument  out  of  Scripture  is  sufficient  ground 
of  Divino  faith,  why  are  they  offended  with  the  Protestants  for  believing  every  part  of 
their  religion  upuu  that  ground,  upon  which  they  build  all  theirs  at  once  ?  And^ 
if,  following  the  same  rule,  with  equal  desire  of  fmding  the  truth  by  it  (having 
neither  of  those  qualities  which  Isidore  of  Pclusium  s&ith  are  the  cause  of  all) 
Heresie,  Piide  and  Prejudication),  why  should  God  be  more  offended  with  tlie  one- 
tban  with  the  other,  tliuugh  they  chance  to  erre  ? 

**  The  alleged  ground  of  Infallibility  is  the  necessity  of  some  certain  guide  ixb 
religious  matters.  But  supposing  such  a  guide  to  exist,  of  what  use  is  it  unless  it 
be  plainly  manifest  ?  An  infallible  Church  which  does  not  plainly  *  appear  to  be 
80,'  is  as  if  God  were  to  set  a  ladder  to  Heaven,  and  seem  to  have  a  great  care- 
of  my  going  up ;  whereas,  unless  there  be  core  taken  that  I  may  know  this  ladder - 
is  here  to  tliat  purpose,  it  were  as  good  for  mc  it  never  had  been  set.** 

John  Hales,  of  Eton,  was  one  of  Falkland's  most  intimate  friends.  He 
was  born  in  1534,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1618  he  accompanied  Sir 
Dudley  Carlton  to  the  Hague,  as  Chaplaiu  to  the  British  Embassy,  and 
waa  sent  to  the  famous  Synod  of  Dort,  to  report  its  proceedings.  W& 
mention  this  to  show  that  he  had  very  excellent  opportunities  of  tnakingi 
himself  acouainted  with  the  effects  of  overstrained  dogmatism.  He  went 
to  Dort  a  firm  Calvinist.     Dr.  Tulloeh  describes  the  result : — 

"  Of  the  gradual  change  in  his  sentiments  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  tliers* 
were  probably  many  concurring  causes  for  it.  Of  a  calm,  reflective,  and  patient 
temper,  gifted  with  a  shrewd,  quiet  insight,  and  a  great  natural  love  of  fairness^ 
he  could  not  be  an  auditor  for  tliree  montlis  of  an  assembly  like  that  of  Dori 
without  feeling  that  tlio  truth  did  not  all  lie  on  one  side.  The  spectacle  presented 
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to  him^f  extreme  orthodoxy  witli  uncliristiun  ckoler.  of  conttntioos  zeaL  atmiiig 
at  triiiiD|»h  imther  than  of  earnest  thoughtfulness  aiixioui  for  light— cooki  not  but 
start  now  tratng  of  inquir>*  in  a  niind  so  open  and  candid  as  his.  It  naturally 
(breed  ui»on  liim  the  (*enen&l  question  of  tlie  value  of  tlieological  dogmatism,  and 
the  grounds  on  whirh  men  M*i*k  to  control  eadi  other's  opinions  and  beliels.  All 
his  writings  prove  that  this  was  the  furm  in  which  a  theological  change  roatared 
in  bii  mind. 

**  His  wss  no  passsge  from  one  extreme  of  opinion  to  anotlier.  If  he  bade 
John  (*ttlviii  cood-night,  he  di«i  not  say  good-morning  to  Arroinius.  He  did  not 
pasH  from  on<*  Hide  to  aimlher.  Hih  mind  wah  of  far  too  high  an  order;  his  gilt  of 
spiritual  insight  far  too  delii*at«*  ami  suhtli!  to  admit  of  his  doing  this.  When  he 
left  tlie  narrounoMH  of  Cidvinisni,  ht-  did  su.  not  ImtMUse  he  bivame  possessed  by 
fiome  other  narrowneHst.  but  U'cause  lie  i^aw  from  a  higher  field  of  vision  how 
little  doguuttif  prrriiiiou  has  to  do  with  Hpiritual  trutli,  and  how  hoiK'less  it  is 
to  tie  and  routine  this  truth  undor  ili:inite  rrct'dsi  and  nvstoms." 

Or4  Hnle*s  return  to  England  In*  re?iJcd  cliicfly  at  Eton,  occasioually 
visiting  London,  where  ho  was  WfU  known  among  the  wits  of  the  day. 
Dr.  Tullooh's  account  of  him  and  of  his  writings  is  ainpli*;  but  we 
must  limit  our  quotations  to  the  following  two — the  ono  on  Infallibility 
in  general,  the  other  on  the  Infallibility  dori\ed  from  Councils  and 
Svnods : — 

*'  Tho  rrntnil  4|U<.>titin  uith  him  '  IluUh  .  savA  Dr.  TuUorli.  "  as  with  Falkland 
in  Inf«iUibility.  He  dtxTiU's  the  c'ra\ing  of  nu*n  aft<.T  it,  and  hIiuwm  thrm  whrra 
aloni*  it  is  to  l>e  ftuntd — with  thmisi-lvcK  and  with  (iod.  An  infullibililv  thiTo 
must  1m?  :  but  men  haM*  niur%'t  Hourly  wearied  themst-lvfs  in  st'cKing  to  find  where 
it  io.  Smii*  have  Nought  it  in  the  u'«-nt>ral  «-oun«  ils.  ami  have  i-iinctfivud  that  if  it 
l*e  not  tht  r*'  to  hv  found  it  iji  fir  ri-rtainty  tied  mit  of  the  world.  Some  have  tied 
it  to  I  hi-  l'hur«  h  ui  I  tome  and  V*  the  hi«hi»p  of  that  »*i'e  Kwry  man  finds  it,  or 
tliiiiks  hr  finds  it.  a«V'irdin;;ly  n*  ttiat  f^i  ti<m  i>r  part  of  the  i'huivh  upon  which 
lie  i>  fallen  d«/th  din  ft  him.  'lhti*>.  iiki'  tin*  men  of  S«»dom  liofor*  loot's  door, 
men  have  wt*unvd  tln-iUMdves.  nnti  havr  g>>m*  far  snd  m-ar  to  find  i»ut  that  which 
is  huTil  at  hsnd.  WV  •M-f  many  Uim  -:  a  kind  i>f  ri«li<-ulou?«  and  j«H'ular  forgetful- 
ncso  of  many  men.  M*«kin;*  for  th.it  ul.n-h  they  liavi>  in  ihfir  haiuN ;  »•»  fsrea  it 
horf  utth  mc-n  whn  »«*>  k  fi»r  infalhhiti:y  m  oih**rH  which  I'lthiT  is  <>r  ought  U*  be, 
in  till  OiMlv*  ^ .  ms  Saul  sought  hi^  fa(hrr*i  a-^vs,  uhiNt  they  More  now  at  home ; 
or  SR  (l.«ii|*ut.  in  tht*  tra;:t«ly.  M-nt  t>  toe  «irai-!i-  to  iiii|uir<*  thv  i-atiso  of  the  plsgufl 
in  Th*  U«.  uh^rtas  himM'lf  u•^  tin  nmii  h'*  r  infulhhihty  in  not  a  favour  im- 
pn)|'rMt**d  u,  niiv  one  mau  .  it  t.i  a  ilut%  alike  rX|*«i*ted  at  the  hands  of  all ;  all 
mu'«t  tks\f  it. 

"  St.  raul.  when  he  L'ivrs  tiiiA  pn  •  •  pt  (<ial.  \i  T  <.  dinrtji  it  nf»t  to  coom'ils.  but 
Ci>  all  •  f  till*  <tuUtian  I  hur<  Ins.  uii'l  in  tht  i.i  to  nil  iif  the  (liurehes  in  tlie  worhL 
l'nt*i }ou.  th*  re''*ri-.  uod  t<»  i\t  r\  fi.i  **(  \« li.it  b*  \  of  v  hut  Fiink,  orde^^ne.  or  placa 
^>«-ver.  fr-m  him  that  k^uJi, ;,  iq  hi-  lit-:ary  to  him  that  bavsLt  at  the  plough, 
belling  th:it  pp^'i pt  of  St.  Taiil.  '  Jt**  n  't  ih <'eivi  1  .  .  Uut  if  any  man  slioold 
n-pl\  ni<in  our  Mtt^Ml  .\[iit!«ti' .  sii'l  !•  '.i  him.  *  Am  1  like  <itMl.  that  I  nhould  look 
not  to  )>«  dr<-i-n'el  ' '  t'liA  i-anni*t  v\«  u^-  htm  .  for.  Uhidd.  ■»  if  he  hod  purpo-ely 
mraiit  to  have  tak«  n  thu  ubjriUtHi  ui\a« .  the  Ap«i*tlr  join»  t<*gi-ther  botli  tiod  and 
lU.  ant!  ti-il»  tt«.  a4  4itM|  eaiinot.  •<*  w  luii»t  ikI,  1m*  det«>ivr«l 

*' He  €\iDiph£t-s  tl.L'  subject  in   a  deci^iw  mau  nor,  well  conscious  of  tb* 
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Dovelty  of  his  views.  A  man  mast  know,  he  argues,  not  only  what  he  has  to 
-believe,  but  why  ho  is  to  believe.  I  comprise  it  all  in  two  words,  what  and 
wherefore.  They  tliat  come  aud  tell  you  what  you  are  to  believe,  what  you  are 
to  do,  and  tell  you  not  why,  they  are  not  pliysicians,  bat  leeches ;  and  if  you 
80  take  things  at  their  hands,  you  are  not  like  men  but  like  beasts.  I  know  that 
is  something  an  hard  doctrine  for  the  many  to  bean»  neither  is  it  usually  taught 
by  the  common  teachers.  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  true,  that  every  man  must  bear 
hiB  own  burden,  and  this  burden  consists  not  merely  in  the  substance  of  what  we 
believe,  but  the  reasons  why  we  believe." 

Of  the  infallibility  or  quasi-in fallibility  of  the  decisions  of  General 
Councils  and  other  framers  of  dogmatic  Creeds  and  Confessions,  Dr. 
Tulloch  quotes  tiie  following  pertinent  remarks  by  Hnles:— 

"Passing  to  tlie  furtlier  question,  Whether  the  Church  may  err  in  Funda- 
mentals ?  he  coucludes,  first, '  that  every  Christian  may  err  that  will.'  Otherwise 
there  could  be  no  heresy — *  heresy  being  nothing  else  but  wilful  error.'  But  admit- 
ting tliis,  his  supposed  questioner  still  asks,  '  Can  Cliristians  err  by  whole  shoals, 
by  armies  meeting  for  defence  of  the  truth  in  Synods  and  Councils,  especially 
General?'  He  answers  emphatically,  some  may  say  brusquely — 'To  say  that 
Councils  may  not  err,  though  private  persons  may,  at  first  sight  is  a  merry 
speech  ;  Jis  if  a  man  should  say,  tliat  every  single  soldier  indeed  may  run  away,  but 
a  whole  army  cannot,  especially  having  Hannibal  for  their  captain.  And  since  it  is 
confessed  that  nil  single  i>ersons  not  only  may,  but  do  err,  it  will  prove  a  very 
hard  matter  to  gather  out  of  these  a  multitude,  of  whom  being  gatliered  togetlier, 
we  may  be  secured  they  cannot  err.  I  must,  for  mine  own  part,  confess  Uiat 
Councils  and  Synods  not  only  may  and  have  erred,  but  considering  the  means 
how  they  jire  managed,  it  were  a  great  marvel  if  they  did  not  err  ;  for  what  men 
are  they  of  whom  those  great  meetings  do  consist  ?  Are  they  tlie  best,  the  most 
learned,  the  most  virtuous,  the  most  likely  to  walk  uprightly  ?  No  ;  the  greatest, 
tlie  most  ambitious,  and  many  times  men  neitlier  of  judgment  nor  learning. 
Such  are  they  of  whom  these  bodies  do  consist.  And  are  these  the  men  in 
common  equity  likely  to  determine  for  truth  ?  iSicut  in  r I'^i,  ita  in  causis  quoque 
ejpes  inijtrobas  hahait,  as  Tertullian  speaks. 

"  Again,  when  such  persons  are  thus  met,  their  way  to  proceed  to  conclusion 
is  not  by  weight  of  reason,  but  by  multitude  of  votes  and  suffrngcs,  as  if  it  were 
a  maxim  in  nature  that  the  greater  part  must  needs  be  the  bettor ;  whereas  our 
common  experience  shows  tliat  Nunqwtm  iitt  bene  ogitur  cum  rehus  humanism  ut 
jflurei  sit  nieliores.  It  was  never  heard  in  any  profession  that  conclusion  of 
trutli  went  by  plurality  of  voices,  the  Christian  profession  only  excepted ;  and 
I  have  oiUiTL  mused  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  way  which  in  all  other  sciences 
is  not  able  to  warrant  the  poorest  conclusion,  should  be  thought  sufficient  to  give 
authority  to  conclusions  in  divinity,  the  supreme  empress  of  sciences." 

We  pass  over  Dr.  Tulloch's  account  of  Chillingworth,  Jeremy  Tajrlor, 
and  Stilliugfleet,  who  are  better  known  to  the  general  reader  than  either 
Falkland  or  Hnlfs,  and  go  on  to  the  volume  on  the  Cambridge  Platooists. 
Whichcote,  John  Smith,  Cudworth,  and  Henry  More  are  the  prominent 
figures  in  Dr.  Tulloch's  account  of  these  religious  philosophers. 

The  rational  thinkers  who  grouped  themselves  around  Falkland  dealt 
chiefly  with  questions  of  religious  authority,  and  of  the  Constitution  of 
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the  Churc!.— ••  What  makeii  the  Church  ?  "  or,  in  other  word*,  Whal 
nre  thi*  eM«*iitial  teriii!i  cif  Chriiitian  communion  and  the  conditioua  of 
natural  Chrintian  nrf^mization  f  *' — were  the  great  questions  f»f  the  time  to 
which  the  spirit  of  reli<;ioua  inquiry  nought  an  answer.  All  other  que«» 
tioiis  wcrtf  tuhortlinate,  even  thom*  arii«ingout  ot  tlie  S)'no«l  of  Dort  and 
the  progress  of  Armioianism.  (Kat.  Theol.,  ii.  2.)  Their  broad  and  tola* 
rant  virwn  were  equnlly  Be|>arated  from  Preltcy  and  from  Puritaniam.  In 
them  Dr.  TuHoch  nxH^a  the  founders  of  our  religious  liberty,  and  not  in  the 
Puritans,  of  whom  he  justly  says,  *'  To  the  Puritans  we  owe  much.  Tbe^ 
vindicated  the  dignity  of  |>opular  rights  and  the  iudeiR'ndeni*e  duo  to  the 
religious  c*onsci(*uce.  Save  for  the  stern  stand  whicli  they  made  in  the 
■eventeenth  century,  many  of  the  elements  which  have  grown  into  our 
national  greatness,  and  given  robui^tness  to  our  common  national  life. 
Would  not  have  had  free  sc<»p4*.  Kut  it  argues  a  singular  ignorance  of 
the  avowed  clainis  nf  the  Presbyterian  party  and  the  n<»torious  principles 
of  the  Puritan  theology,  to  attribute  to  them  the  origin  of  the  idea  of 
n*ligious  liht-rty.  As  a  l>arty,  the  Presbyterians  ezpres^ly  repudiated  t bit 
idea.  Their  do;;iiiatiiini  was  inflexible.  The  Church,  aecjrciing  to  tbeni, 
was  absolutely  authoritative  over  religious  opinion  no  less  than  religious 
practii-e.     It  could  (iderate  no  dilTerence  of  cree<l." 

Strange  to  say,  the  Cambridge  Platotiists  were  of  Puritan  origin. 
Their  latitudinariaiiism  was  a  reaction  from  Puritan  dogmatiMU.  The 
earliest  n*ciinls  of  the  movement  are  contained  in  the  currespondenee 
bttMt*eu  Whiihcote  and  Dr.  Tnckuev,  a  Puritan  and  master  of  Em* 
manuel  Cnllege,  in  which  the  latter,  ia  ho  had  been  Which  cote's  tutor, 
called  in  qu«'sti«in  Pome  doctrines  preached  by  him  in  a  Commenceroeat 
S<*rmon  in  Ui51.  We  can  only  give  the  meri'st  outline  <»f  the  theological 
views  of  then- rtli^'ii^iis  philosophers.  We  cannot  lay  our  hands  on  any 
passage  in  Dr.  Tulloch*s  volumes  short  enough  for  quotation  inhere  bo 
sums  up  thvir  di»ciriocs,  but  the  essential  dis*tinction  between  them  and 
the  ratumal  theologians,  m)  far  as  we  can  gather  it,  seems  to  be  that  while 
the  rational  thenlogihiis  argued  up  to  the  principle  of  libertv,  tho  Plalo- 
nists  argued  tiotrn  to  it.  The  former,  looking  abr«>ad  on  tde  strife  and 
Bchism  which  wen*  rani|iant  all  anuiiid,  sought  to  rt^son  out  a  remedy  for 
a  state  of  nistiers  S4i  sad.  The  latter,  living  hobitually  in  the  serener  air 
breathed  by  the  bnmd-bromed  |KK*t -philosopher  of  Athens,  regarded  the 
strife  aA  somethiit^;  to  be  wept  o«er,  rattier  than  reasiUied  against— 
to  be  rem«-diefl  rather  by  raiding  its  unhappy  victims  to  a  higher  lerel 
of  spiritual  life,  than  by  entenn**  the  lists  of  contr:*versy  with  them. 

Dr.  Tulloeh  u'^es  the  following  account  of  the  **  intellectual  and 
spiritual  advance  **  which  had  be<'n  obtained  in  this  school  in  the  days  of 
John  Smith,  who^e  writings  he  thus  criticixes  :-- 


"Th«  hnudtli  and  freedom  of  miud  which  we  tmce*!  in  Whicheote  still 
in  Slime  dcgr«r<>.  i>n  s  |«iiUiiitrul  ami  srhulastic  bark|n'(*antl  lie  has  worked 
liimM-lf  t'lit  (if  t«.-rliiiir«l  sulitletii-s.  nod  uliUim-d  a  tinii  ratiimal  looting;  bai 
many  d  tlie  trappiiiK^  (if  tin*  M-lmlaAiie  spirit  htill  cluu;;  Ui  him.  as  his  cone> 
sp<>iidi-nt*r  with  Tui*kii<*y  pi m inly  bS*iw-t.  lit*  maih*  a  clemo  advance  npon  the 
thr«.'l*«kMral  spirit  of  his  au'**.  having  pushrd  the  liuct  of  his  religious  thonght 
maiifullv  fiirwsrd.  till  tlu-y  tiurlifj  all  tliv  divrfM.'  aMperts  uf  speculative 
moral  culture.  He  thus  mlrt'tui-d  reli;;iun  from  the  dogmatism  and 
whKh  wcr«  shLc  prr\iiig  u|>un  it,  snd  tsuglit  men  to  nee  in  it  sumetliing  bigher 
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than  any  mere  profession  of  opinions  or  attachment  to  a  side.  He  well  conceived 
and  drew  its  ideal  as  the  spiritual  education  of  all  our  faculties. 

•*  But  this,  which  may  be  said  to  form  the  summit  of  Whichcote's  thought, 
attained  through  meditative  struggle  and  prolonged  converse  with  Platonio 
speculation,  was  the  starting-point  of  Smith.  He  began  easily  on  this  level, 
and  never  needed  to  work  out  for  himself  the  rational  conception  of  religion. 
Religion  was  inconceivable  to  him  under  any  other  form  than  the  idealization 
aad  crown  of  our  spiritual  nature.  The  Divine  represented  to  him  from  the  first 
the  complement  of  tlie  human — the  perfect  orb  which  rounds  and  completes  all 
its  aspirations  and  activities.  The  assimilation  of  man  to  God  was  consequently 
the  one  comprehensive  function  of  Christianity;  and  whatever  contributes  to 
this  spiritual  transformation  is  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  religion.  Wherever 
there  is,  as  he  says,  *  beauty,  harmony,  goodness,  love,  ingenuity,  wisdom,  hoU- 
ness,  justice,  and  the  like,  there  is  God,* 

**  But  Smith  did  more  than  merely  develop  this  comprehensive  ideal  of 
religion.  He  not  only  moralized  and  broadened  tlie  conception  of  the  Divine, 
but  he  entered  directly  into  its  whole  meaning,  and  inquired  what  it  was  as  a 
phase  of  human  knowledge  as  well  as  of  human  attainment.  That  religion 
eannot  be  separated  from  reason,  nor  morals  from  piety,  was  of  the  nature  of  an 
axiomatic  truth  to  him.  His  special  thought  was,  how  does  reason  authenticate 
religion,  and  the  divine  idea  in  its  totality  rise  into  a  valid  element  of  human 
knowledge  ?  He  was,  in  short,  from  the  beginning,  and  by  right  of  mental  birth, 
a  Christian  philosopher. 

"Divinity  presented  itself  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  science.  Even  if  the 
answers  given  by  him  to  the  questions  which  he  thus  raised  had  been  less 
satisfactory  than  they  are,  it  was  yet  a  definite  advance  in  the  thought  of  the 
seventeenth  century  to  ask  such  questions ;  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a  philosophy 
of  the  Divine.  Theology  had  been  hitherto  viewed  as  a  product  of  the  schools, 
or,  at  the  best,  as  a  series  of  deductions  drawn  from  a  supposed  infallible  oracle. 
It  was  tradition,  or  dogma,  resting  on  a  verbal  basis." 

These  quotations  will  serve  to  indicate  the  general  spirit  of  the  so-called 
Cambridge  Platonists.  We  are  glad  to  find  Dr.  TuHoch  protesting 
against  their  doctrine  being  held  to  be  Platonic  otherwise  than  in  name. 

•*  It  is  needless  to  indicate  how  diflerent  in  many  respects  is  the  spirit  of  our 
theologians  from  the  genuine  Platonic  spirit ;  tlie  one  clear,  bright,  poetic, 
dramatic,  scientific,  rather  tlian  mystical ;  the  other  vague,  serious,  and  exclu- 
sively tlicological.  The  mysticism  of  Plato  is  a  mysticism  half  poetic  and  half 
philosophic,  touched  with  the  brilliant  and  changing  hues  of  a  mythology  half 
real,  half  ideal.  The  mysticism  of  More  and  Smith  is  purely  spiritual  and  theo- 
sophic — an  obscure  region  bounded  by  supersensual  realities,  and  the  creature  not 
of  fancy  and  imagination,  but  of  a  passionate  and  fertile  faith.  The  vivacity, 
inquisitiveness,  common  sense,  and  dialectical  badinage  of  the  Platonic  Socrates, 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  profound  but  sombre  and  unwieldy  thought- 
fulness  of  the  Cambridge  divines.  The  Platonism  which  dominated  their  thoughts 
and  coloured  their  tlieology,  and  impressed  more  or  less  all  their  speculations, 
was  not  the  Platonism  of  Plato." 

The  practical  result  reached  by  both  the  rational  and  theosophic  thinkers 
reviewed  by  Dr.^TuUoch,  so  far  as  it  has  any  bearing  on  the  ecclesiastical 
questions  of  the  present  day,  is  thus  stated  by  him  :— 


r 
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**  Tlip  tnily  C*at]i«ilic  Chnrrli  in  not  tho  Cliiirch  resting  in  this  creed  or  that, 
prorlaimini;  tliis  tvpu  of  dortriiic  i^r  that.  l»iit  t)ic  tin  i  venial  com  pan  r  of  the 
faithful,  who  hiivo  ('hiii«t  as  thfir  Lnnl,  nnd  iM'lieve  in  h'w  name,  willi  all  tlieir 
«livi'r8itit»s  nf  npinion  nml  cif  «nft.  T)ie  idea  of  the  Church,  us  h(iA«*d  itp<in  opinion, 
irt  a  metliii-vnl  luid  not  ii  f  riniitivi*  idea.  The  Church  suhsisti*  in  ii  cMtnimuiiiou 
of  spirit,  not  in  minciilt  iieo  of  d«»t* trine.  It  has  a  common  faith,  it  niajr  have 
a  common  wor^liip:  but  it  is  n^t  bound  to  nnr  dotiuito  typa  of  th(N)lo;;v,  any 
arpimeiitati^'c  or  iheort-tic  creed.  Tlie  KtiiUnieiit  of  fact  in  the  A|H>.stJeii'  Creed 
is  axn|-le  di>ctrinal  basiH.  U'vond  \vh'i*)i  it  is  \vrun;{  to  p).'* 

**  *  Such.'  iMv*;  Dr.  Tulloch.  *  mis  t!ie  conclusitin  to  whirli  t)ie  idra  uf  tolt^ration 
worked  it«4-lf  in  the  minds  of  our  lUtional  TbeuhipAus.  It  seems  the  only  l«>^al 
conclusion.  If  the  essenrc  of  the  I'hnrch  re>tii  in  diM-trinc  rnllier  than  in  iife,  in 
cre<'ds  ratJiiT  ihiin  in  M'mpathy.  tlien  it  fi»llo\%»<  directly  that  ttih'nition  of  rtdi^nous 
difffrejires  is  incun  si  stent  with  its  trui*  onler  and  function.  If  Kalvatioti  <If  spends 
npon  true  o|iinion.  then  \arifty  of  4»|iinion  mu^t  bt*  inconiiiati-nt  with  it.  und  of 
course  rX|>«  ]l**d  from  the  Churrli.  and  pn^vrnt*  d  with  all  pmctii-nMe  fun't;.  It  in 
iuipo^^ible  to  gtt  out  of  this  cin-K-.  IVTMH-ution  i^  tin*  K>i*i  imntr  ccridhirr  of 
tile  do^'nmtir  idea  of  the  Chun-h.  Tid*rAtii*n  in  onir  nitiifnallr  hrld  when 
difTiTrnrtrs  of  doj^ia  nre  not  i»iily  acknitwh-d;;t'd.  but.  lio  to  Kp<'sk.  cultivuttnl 
as  the  vi-ry  roii'lition  nnd  iturtun.*  (if  spirituul  nciivity.  rnifoniiity  ff  d<  ctrino 
lA  iu*i  niih  inipmrtiruMe,  it  is  nt>t  a  pH»d  thinu'  iti  itsilf  It  cim  «inly  esist 
whiTi'  thouu'ht  and  m^irUtv  nrr  ihii'l  ;  wIhTi*  the  r'dd  >hiidiivr  of  thn  pn>t  licH 
upi'U  th«- quirk  lift*  of  tht>  |Tcsiiit  and  imprisons  it.  to  the  injury  of  Christian 
pni'^TCttJi  iiii>l  ci\ili/ati<*n  '  " 

We  hiv«*  ondcivnured  to  uivi*  siicli  nn  account  of  Priuclpal  Tulloch** 
workt*  a«  will  enable  nur  readers  to  un  ler^tand  anil  e^ttiniato  Iii:<  pos^itioii 
a*  a  tlH't.lo^iaii.  Hut  no  mere  extracts  can  c-nvey  a  jii'«t  idea  til'  them. 
Tho  \«'liiiiM'^  on  Uatiiinal  Tlieolo:»y  arc*  in  ilie!!i*ehe»«  f*ulUi'ient  to  estta^- 
V\7>h  hiit  <'l:ii.ii  to  a  very  hi^li  rank  auioni;  thf  cultured  thiiikerit  4»f  tlio  dav. 
11m  wholi*  ii.ibits  of  liiind  an-  tii«i-e  of  tiir  trne  iicholar.  He  i'*  entire 
nta!>ter  «»f  the  ^ul'ject  lie  deali  With,  :inil  he  treats  it  in  the  bri>:id  easy 
stvle  whii'ii  Hone  but  a  mamter  eaii  iit*Miu:e. 

The  Hpirit  of  tflerance  wlii.!,  breathrs  tlinui^h  hi*  tin  ol"jv  pervades 
hi-*  'Aril  in:;!*  in  r\try  part.  Ih-  .-t.rid'*  al«Mif  from  nil  htrife.  The  contro- 
vir?!!*  wiiirh  liarkfn  tiie  lii«tiir\  *\  the<doi:y — \\r  nii^ht  al'iio-^t  :*ay  which 
fir:ii  tlic  hi-t  rv  of  ii;roii  :;v  nt  iiici'f>!*itv  nr  rear  upon  liisi  p:i!:f!i.  Ho 
p.-iHit".  witij  I  .1-  'i.ihd  ol  ail  art:-!,  the  princij  :il  actors  in  these  conlr«>ver- 
^i^'«.  :i:.  i  yi  from  bt-irinijini;  t*  eioi  tit*  t'n-  b  Jok  there  i*  not  :i  single 
iiir.:iM!:.>!i  it  p:irt  i»:i!i«l.i|i.  ^.r  a  ^:7l^le  unjust  'T  i  ve?i  unui-ntToim  rtin.irk. 
H:-*  rsih.  i:.:nil\  iriitt-i.ce*,  otrtii  eiubemnt  w:!ii  t*"«Mt:ht.  are  al.«ays  free 
fr'!u  tirtitit  Uf  atiornn:*  lit.  He  i.a>  rare  cnlitMi  iii*ii;!.t,  atoi  in  the  power 
of  )  air.titi:;  a  «-i.ar.iCter  in  a  few  broa  1  »troki  :•  uv  isexivjcti  by  no  Kni;li!*b 
writer  we  know. 

Hi'pi  ies  t^e  wi.rk*  wc  havi"  ulrej-iy  n.iu' i'lir.l,  Prlneip:il  Fuilx'h  is  tho 
au*'ji-r  •  f  a  \olunie  ••!'  L«fturi!<  i-n  Itennti'*  I.  !*€•  nl  Jt*u',  puMi.«hed  in 
lsi;|  Is  \|4>*iT«.  Mncniiil.ii  .11. .1  t'li.  unilf-r  tiie  titb*  of"  InrCfirist  uf  tho 
(f- -pf.  a:i  J  th'-  thrift  i»l  MihIiHi  4*ritic»i*iii."  T"»e  |i'cti*ri"^  were  written 
at  K-'Mii .  tor  t'  e  li-eof  l>r.  'ri.iltM'h':*  the  »!i»::'al  cla«*e<.  tiuriii::  ibe  winter 
of  i**t'.:i-l  will  u  !.'•  wan  c>ini|M-.!ed  by  ilbhia  t'l  to  ha\e  th*-  active !>u|«criD • 
tri.'b-crr*  of  h:.4  h'.udrnta  iu  the  haiidti  of  a  ^iibjititut**.  Ii*-  !  :in  al«(»  pub- 
li»  .1  d  a  puiall  vtluine  entitled  **  llrginning  Life,*'  a  book   tt»r  young  men. 
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Both  of  these  have  been  republished  and  largely  circulated  in  America, 
and  we  understand  that  of  the  latter  upwards  of  thirteen  thousand  copies 
baye  been  sold  at  home.  It  is  about  to  be  issued  in  a  new  form,  partly 
re-written. 

Principal  Tulloch  has  also  been  a  contributor  to  the  highest  class  of 
periodical  literature.  Among  his  papers  of  this  class  we  may  mention,  in 
addition  to  those  already  referred  to,  a  series  of  articles  iu  the  Edinburgh 
iZtfPtWr,  including  papers  on  Edward  Irvine  and  Professor  Ferrier,  and 
also  the  important  articles  on  Comte's  "  Positive  Philosophy "  (April, 
1868),  and  on  Dr.  Newman's  •*  Grammar  of  Assent "  (October,  1870). 


FKOM  SPIUNG  DATS   TO  WINTER. 

(for  music.) 

In  the  glad  spring  when  leaves  were  green, 

0  merrily  the  llirostle  sings ! 
I  sought,  amid  Uie  tangled  sheen, 
Love  whom  mine  eyes  had  never  seen, 

O  the  glad  dove  has  golden  wings ! 

Between  the  blossoms  red  and  white, 

O  merrily  the  throstle  sings  ! 
My  love  first  came  into  my  sight, 
O  perfect  vision  of  delight, 

O  the  glad  dove  has  golden  wings ! 

The  yellow  apples  glowed  like  fire. 

O  merrily  the  throstle  siogs  ! 
O  Love  too  great  for  lip  or  lyre. 
Blown  rose  of  love  and  of  desire, 

O  the  glad  dove  has  golden  wings ! 

But  now  with  snow  the  tree  is  grey 

Ah,  sadly  now  the  throstle  sings ! 
My  love  is  dead :  ah  !  well-a-day, 
See  at  her  silent  feet  I  lay 

A  dove  with  broken  ^vings  ! 
Ah,  Love !  ah,  Love  !  that  thou  wert  slain— 
Fond  Dove,  fond  Dove  return  again, 
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No.  II.— The  Monk  Knco. 


Six  CiMilurirs  after  tho  death  of 
Jc'Stis  Christ,  monnnticisni  worked 
its  way  to  the  papal  throne.  Gre- 
p:(»ry.  the  la^t  nf  tlio  four  fathors  of 
the  Clnin*h.  to  whom  his  oun  a^o 
and  p(»$t**rity  hav<*  rightly  assigned 
tho  appotliitioii  of  (freat.  was  the 
first  monk.  a<  well  as  the  first  poi>e 
of  this  name,  who  wore  the  Ilonian 
tiani. 

Mi«.;hty  rh.in);<*s  of  nil  sorts  hii%'0 
tiiki'U  ]>liirt*  since  tlieu  in  the  Chris- 
tiaiiity  <»f  \Vt»«»toni  Eun>pe.  The 
tide  uf  t'rcli-siasticihm  lias  rolled 
hni*'-i wards  anil  forwards  in  «*verv 
tliri'rtitiii. 

I''ri>iii  (iri-;;«try  up  t«»  the  end  of  tho 
MXt'-i-ntli  rentiirv.  monks  stand  out 
fiirfui'st  at  tli<*  lii*ad  of  tin*  most 
raili'Ml  ri'\«>liithins,  uttomptod  t)r 
romplfti'd,  iii'ire  or  less  suc<vssfully, 
in  fiiviHir  I'f.  (»r  U'.;iiii^t  the  hierar- 
ohi-*d  ^\^l«'m.  privilfijtfs.  and  dor- 
ti'ini'<«  iif  Ijitin  Chii-tmnity.  From 
the  papal  throne,  tho  clitistrr.  the 
piilpr.  i>r  the  sf*ho(il.  they  mannf^ed 
!•>  ItMVf  U'hiiid  thi'in  an  ind«'lihle 
mark  in  tiTto-iustical  atl'airs.  Ihit 
none  aintii)'^  them,  not  evi>n  llilde- 
hmn*!  the  the*irral  bv  exrelience. 
arCiiT'lin^  to  \\ho«f*  rxulted  \iews 
the  r>>p«-  ?*t<»<id  ttlt>ne  on  earth  he- 
twp«-n  tiiiil  aii'l  man  *— not  «-ven 
ild'itd'raii'i.  tilt*  ;;raMih^«t  imp<  r- 
siinati'tn  uf  tutntn^tifruU  moiikhoo«l, 
who  riia-^ii-ni'd  uni  m  nastiri-d.  mi 
til  "^peak.  till- I'lercy  and  tip*  t'huri'h. 
who  <*aw   iiitl*  xihlv  at  (.'an<f!ioa    in 

m 

the  I* 'M  'A  filter  •«now  a  Ofriiian 
em|>«'PT.  thir  loir  **(  a  l<>ii:^  line  **( 
eniiNTiir^.  ^'arU-d  as  »  pi  intent  in 
thni  white  hiif  n  dre<««.  huuihly  be*^- 
gin^  \vn  p.udun  and  absolution, — 


not  even  Hildebrand.  the  lord  of 
tlie  Lonl  Pope,  as  he  was  commonly 
called  by  his  oontemporariet,  erer 
occupied  in  their  opinion  and  vene* 
ration  the  lofty  place  asHigned  to 
St.  Bcrniird.  during  his  own  mortal 
career,  by  the  admiring  prelates  and 
monks,  patricians  and  plebeians, 
monarchies  and  republic^  kings, 
em|>erors.  find  po[H*s  of  his  time. 
With  the  Ah^oi  ot  Clairvaux  un« 
otlicial  m  on  as  tie  ism  reached  its 
Zenith. 

Six  centuries  hatl  elapsed  from 
Jesus  Christ  to  tiregor^',  and  six 
centuries,  likewise,  separated  his 
pontificate  from  the  unavowetl  but 
rero^fii/od  pontificate  of  St.  lier- 
nanl.  Christianity  required  each 
timt*  ('(M)  years  ti»  pvo  birth  to  those 
towering  (toliaths  t>f  inonasttciam. 
Ftiur  centuries  after  St.  Dcmaid 
came  into  this  w«>rlil,  the  crowned 
builder  and  inmate  uf  the  Kscorial, 
the  last  and  in  some  senses  tho 
ni-iKt  powerful  representative  of  that 
royal  line  of  mi<;}itv  monks,  en* 
dowi>d  with  uncommon  construe* 
tive  or  destructive  enerpes.  and 
commanding;  wilt,  uho  left  their  in* 
rtfaeeahle  print  in  the  morals  and 
rituaK,  in  the  do*jmas  and  disci* 
pliiie<t.  in  the  pulitics  and  artidet 
of  f.iiili,  in  the  li '^'i-olations  and  goa» 
pels,  in  the  counrils  and  pontifi* 
rates.  u(  inlands,  peninsulas,  and 
contini'iils. 

These  three  pPMiiinent  specimens 
<if  Wi-Ntrrn  monkhiMid.  in  its  thrao 
more  eliaracteri«*tic  a**|»ects,  had  this 
in  e<iiiimon.  that  they  employed 
popular  super-^tition  iis  their  power* 
ful  Itvir.  to  impel  mankind  in  tho 
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direction  they  required,  and  toiled 
indefatigably  in  bringinp:  to  the  ad- 
vaDcement  of  their  preiiilected  lead- 
ing principles  surpassing  energies 
of  chai*acter,  inflexible  resolution, 
the  full  conviction  of  the  wisdom, 
jusUcc,  and  holiness  of  their  cause ; 
in  religious  affairs  of  the  direct  and 
undeniable  sanction  of  God.  No- 
thing seems  too  great,  nothing  too 
insign^iiicant,  for  their  earnest  per- 
sonal solicitude;  fr.'m  the  most 
minute  point  in  the  ritual  they  pass 
to  the  conversion  or  conquest  of 
Britain,  or  to  lecture  the  Italian 
cities,  their  bishops  or  their  gover- 
nors, or  to  wars,  compacts,  alliances, 
or  negotiations  with  the  most  power- 
ful monarchs  of  the  West  and  of 
the  East.  Oppressed  with  business, 
with  cares,  with  responsibilities  of 
all  sorts,  they  perpetually  revert  to 
the  peace  of  their  monastery,  as 
their  favourite  and  congenial  abode. 
The  superstition  of  the  three  was  as 
profound  as  it  was  sincere. 

Out  of  these  points  above-men- 
tioned, the  antithesis  is  complete 
between  the  pontifical  monk  of  St. 
Andrew  and  the  royal  monk  of  the 
iEscorial.  They  are  the  two  opposite 
poles  of  monasticism.  The  former 
used  to  aildress  the  most  submissive 
and  flattering  letters  to  the  most 
villanous,  contemptible,  and  fero- 
cious emperor,  exalted  to  the  throne 
of  Constantinople  by  a  successful 
military  rising ;  the  latter  inflicted 
the  most  dama<:;ing  defeat  on  the 
representative  of  the  most  powerful 
Mohammedan  dynasty  that  ever 
ruled  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. Gregory  welcomed  with 
joy,  during  his  life,  the  conversion 
of  the  Ariaii  Gothic  kingdom  of 
Spain  to  the  Catholic  faith  and  doc- 
trine. A  thousand  years  after  him, 
and  after  more  than  seven  hundred 
years  of  Mohammedan  rule  in  the 
peninsula,  the  subjects  of  the  most 
monastic  of  Catholic  Majesties,  past, 
present,  and  future,  boasted  inces- 
santly as  of  their   most  glorious 


title  to  the  universal  respect  and 
veneration  of  their  unprecedented 
and  uncontaminatcd  old  Koman 
Christianity. 

Gregory  laboured  hard  to  sup- 
press the  slave  trade  throughout 
Europe.  Philip  extended  and  en- 
couraged this  most  detestable  traffic 
throughout  Africa  and  America. 
Gregory  sent  the  missionary  Augus- 
tine, ncconipanied  by  a  school  of 
choristers,  educated  in  their  art 
at  Rome,  to  reclaim  from  their 
religious  errors,  and  convert  to  the 
true  faith,  by  Christian  and  civili- 
zing means,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
great  western  island.  Philip  or- 
dered the  Invincible  Armada  down 
the  Tagus  to  punish  the  heretical 
misdemeanours  of  an  irreclaimable 
Queen,  and  her  still  more  irreclaim- 
able subjects. 

In  other  respects,  the   monastic 
Christianity  of  Gregory  appear  to 
have  experienced  a  most  extraordi- 
nary transformation  during  the  thou- 
sand years  which  separated  the  sixth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.     Is  there, 
for  instance,  any  similarity  betweea 
tlie  ideas  of  Gregory  concerning  tlie. 
ecclesiastical   status    and   preroga- 
tives of  the  Roman  See,  when  indig- 
nantly objecting  to  the  pretensions- 
put  forth   by  John,  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,   who   had  pub- 
licly and  openly  assumed  the  title 
of  Universal  Bishop,  he  writes: — 
**  Let  all  Christian  hearts  reject  the 
blasphemous  name.     It  was  once  ap- 
plied, by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
in  honour  of  St.  Peter,  to  the  bishop 
of  Rome;  but  the   more  humble 
pontiffs  of  Rome  would  not  assume 
a  title  injurious  to  the  rest  of  the 
priesthood.     1  am  but  the  servant 
of  those  priests  who  live  as  becomes 
their  order.**    And  the  ideas  on  tha 
same   subject,   propounded   at  the 
Council   of  Trent   by   one   of  the 
most  prominent  lieges  of  Philip  the 
Second,  James  Lainez,  the  general 
of  the  Jesuits,  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  Loyola  at  the  head  of  his 
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alrooJy  powirful  cnmmimitj,  wliirh 
ifieas  on  tlip  nnprercdt  iitM  ex- 
ttaiAion  of  pnpiil  authoritv  \vi«ro  ob- 
jc^U'ii  to.  lis  tiiitni'^c'ius  atxl  beyond 
bomids.  by  th«^  father  «)f  tbo  Tri- 
dctitiiie  (^t  ]■  ril. 

And.  if  wi*  p:i<i<  (HI  to  c>>inpnn' 
tbe  personal  nioniN  iind  bt*hnvi>iiir 
of  (troL^ory  mul  IMiilip.  we  find  Uo. 
twcen  ihrf^in  ibo  nn»«»i  porfi^t  anti- 
thesis. Tb«»  nmiik  of  St.  Aiulrow 
went  thrnui^h  all  tht»  sta;;os  of 
convf-ntual  lift*,  an  tbi*n  n"^ii1at«*d, 
without  ever  in  iififr-lif»-  n»'jjUviini^ 
or  breaking;  liis  ninna^itii*  vown  ; 
the  in{n:it«?  of  the  K^i'i>iinl.  if  he 
ho<<  not  bfi'M  <*;ilutnni:tt('l  bv  \un^t 

m 

hi<*titrians,  iMt  natiiti'-d  with  four 
laviful  loyal  rin«i(irt<«,  wa^  *«nbi«^(*to«l 
to  the  hiitiiiin  frailtv  of  cowtini* 
his  nei;;hbiiur's  wit'i*  with  :ill  >t»riN 
of  Ajji^aviiiiii:;  «*lri'  iiii^tiintTs. 

Itiit  nowhi  rir  .m*  thr  tfrt-iit  tO'inks 
of  thr  >ixtli  and  sixtri-nih  ivnturv 
mun*  dit>inti!  .r  ih.in  in  tlirir  m.inniT 
of  ri'«»pi'clin',;  the  <'hr '*ti:in  prt-i-'pl 
whirli  riiiuiuanU--  '*  Tli'ii  *«lialt  iiot 
kill."  No  i  hri-^ririnitv,  nnin.i-»ti»*  nr 
aiiti-monastii*.  »ppi':ir-»  I'-mipatibli' 
with  the  e.ifi^t.iiit  tnins.:it«i'»i!»n  **\' 
tliis  I)ivint«  l.iw  To  u  i-lrii '^f*  niaile 
a^inst  him  ^^f  havin'^  bfen  iioees. 
Bory  to  the  di*:it}i  of  a  bi-li>»p.  tiit*- 
^ory  an-^wt  r**>l  am  ^n^  m.iny  oiln-r 
thiiii»H.  *' b  .t  •111-  !*«-:ir  nf  *i«»'l  lia-l 
r»rbiti>liii  him  to  bf  ciiitNTnt-'I  in 
till*  dentil  4'1  any  liuman  Irnr^ 
An«l  all  thi'-"  bi-t!er  aei|U;ii!iti<I 
With  )n>  h«t)v  lif*-.  and  ?h<*  ifiiintii***' 
majority  i-f  li:s  •*  .nt«-Tiip:>i.irit"». 
no\iT  sii-pi  i*!t'  1  Ikim  '*{  "iii'li  h»'ni  "IS 
crime.  Ilis  w-iriN  .ml  hi*>  a'*t^  ivir- 
ried  to  th'ir  minU  iind  ••  Jti-^i-i-ii.'e 
the  coiiMi'ti'iii  that  h'-  nas  iii«Mpi- 
Me  of  il'iio::  .iiivthinir  **■'  tl.oj.iii.^hlv 
at  variane*'  with  th«'  dnetnnr  oi"  tin* 
iio««|»«  1. 

H'»w  lijiTi  rt-iit  wa^  th»»  ea-'-  wi*h 
the  rov  il  m  nk  i>f  thf  I'.-*- 'rMl. 
chari^rd  m"r»-  i»r  b"*"*  j^'r-iundi'  ^^ly 
with  thv  nrir  *•  ri»!'h:-  -wn  ir  'ibi  r. 
ht4  uwii  wiw  in  1  hi^  <»\\n  ^>>:i. 
The  truth  ;-  that  tJie  w  >rd-iand  U'tH 


of  Philip,  during  his  Ion;*  reign, 
carried  to  the  minds  and  ri»nseicnecs 
of  his  eoiiteinp(»r^ries  the  eonvictiiin 
that  he  was  eapable  ot  planning  and 
ejirrvini'  into  exeention  slnv«1v 
darklv,  and  in  eold  blood,  the  tnoni 
execnible  and  iinti-Christian  mis- 
(leetls 

I^*tween  the  (!*hristian  ideal  and 
b'lidin^  ]>rinriple>  of  tln^  monk  of 
Clairvaiix,  and  the  monk  of  the 
KM'orial,  there  is  ••iviiter  similarity. 
In  the  main  thi-y  nr*  not  precijielj 
di*«>imi1nr.  If  the  fnx'ked  descend- 
ant of  the  Hiirj^ftindiun  nobleman 
euiiM  Ixta^t  of  his  spiritual,  eonvon- 
tnal  aneestors.  the  Clii;:niae  nionk<i, 
fro':*,  amiui^  whom  ramo  tuit  luime 
of  the  most  renowned  popes,  the 
inlit-ritor  of  the  old  Ihir^fundian 
diiki's.  ei»iiM  boast  of  his  anrestnrn. 
whi>  took  part  in  tin*  holy  war**  and 
ilii'*l  in  the  Holv  T^ind,  and  who  on- 
ilowi'tl  mnnifiivntlv  cburelies  and 
ni>ina<«tiTif^,  he  eould  boast  priiiei* 
pally  of  his  nK>i*i*  immediate  pn>- 
;:enitors.  the  (ierman  empenirs, 
universally  spok«*n  *»f  as  tlie  Stew- 
111*. Is  of  the  Chnreh.  and  of  his  (;rt>at 
{Tnind  parents.  Ferdinand  and  l«a- 
I'flla.  who  ;;^ot  for  them  and  their 
ffiitV'-^sors  the  pnuid  title  of(*ath«Mic 
mi»nar.*hs  bv  rxt'i-lb'iiee.  Hoth  St. 
Id  rnard  lUid  IMiilip  the  Second 
apprared  tu  thfir  eouiitr}'men  and 
r.iiit"tiipMraries.  the  Ktunan  Curia 
n-tt  «'\<*ept«*d.  a*«  the  true  Iraden  of 
thi*  ('athidh*  w>>rlii.  To  their  exer- 
tion** are  eliii-llv  iittribiitefi  the  moct 
ct-Kbrati*  1  ine'-tin^s  uf  the  ]irelate» 
•  if  th(*  tim*',  nioi'i'  or  le-^sunviillinglr 
e-*njrt'^'atfil  by  th>*  Pope.  And  the 
Li^i'i.in  anil  tlie  Trid^ntine  Coon* 
eiU  rna.;i  d  t'orth  in  tlieir  docrcefl. 
fMiioii-.  anii  ri*pilatii»ns  the  mo- 
n  i<*li>-  (  hri-^tianiiy.  in  fav-mr  with 
tlti-  Abbot  of  (  lair\aiix  and  the 
inni:it«'  o*  the  Fscorial. 

INilh  St  iVi'imrd  ami  riiilip  the 
S«'*on<i  pi'iKluiiiu  il  the  lawfiilntfUK, 
nav.  thi'  li«>tiiit-*»-.  of  ti;:lr.ini'  Kword 
in  Jiiiii'i.  wiih'iiit  ilelay,  pity,  or  in- 
t.  rniption,  B^'ain^tt  t)ie  eneiniit  of 
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the  Gospel.  The  one  in  the  twelfth, 
the  other  in  the  sixteenth  centuries, 
became  the  ruling;  genius  of  the  cru- 
sading and  marauding  expeditions 
of  the  epoch  against  t)ie  deniers  of 
the  Holy  Father,  the  Holy  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Trinity. 

Laughing  in  the  true  modern 
French  Voltaireian  vein  at  the 
wonder-working  powers  of  the  for- 
mer, the  disciples  of  Abelard  used 
to  say,  **  Already  has  winged  fame 
dispersed  the  odour  of  thy  sanctity 
throughout  the  world,  vaunted  thy 
merits,  declaimed  on  thy  miracles. 
We  boasted  of  the  felicity  of  our 
present  age,  glorified  by  the  light  of 
00  brilliant  a  star.  We  thought 
that  the  world,  doomed  to  perdi- 
tion, continued  to  subsist  only 
through  your  merits.  We  knew 
that  on  your  will  depended  the 
mercy  of  heaven,  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  the  fertility  of  the  eartli, 
the  blessings  of  its  fruits.  .  .  . 
Thou  hadst  lived  so  long,  thou 
hadst  given  life  to  the  church 
through  so  many  holy  institutions, 
that  the  very  devils  were  thought 
to  roar  at  thy  behest ;  and  we,  in 
onr  littleness,  boasted  of  our  bles- 
sedness under  a  patron;  of  such 
power." 

The  immense  majority,  neverthe- 
less, of  his  countrymen  and  contem- 
poraries constantly  ascribed  to  St. 
Bernard  miraculous  deeds  without 
end.  If  we  are  to  judge  of  the  vir- 
tues, righteousness,  or  sanctity  of 
man  by  quantitative  appreciation  and 
balancing  of  the  prodigies  worked, 
the  very  founder  of  Christianity 
himself  never  reached  on  earth  the 
state  of  beatitude,  and  the  privilege 
of  commanding  and  counter-com- 
manding nature,  devils,  and  angels, 
possessed  by  the  monk  of  Clairvaux. 
In  this  respect,  also,  Philip  has 
nothing  to  envy  him.  None  of  his 
countiymen  and  contemporaries. 
nor  even  their  more  sceptical  de- 
scendants, could  deny  that  the 
builder  of  the  Escorial  had  planned 


and  carried  into  execution  the  most 
substantial,  visible,  and  lasting  of 
monastic  wonders  in  the  past,  and 
most  likely  in  tiie  future,  ages. 
Both  St.  Bernard  and  Philip  the 
Second  exerted  themselves  with  im- 
placable activity  to  put  down  with 
strong  hand  the  heretics  and  sus- 
pected heretics  of  all  shades  and 
degrees,  Abelard,  and  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  and  his  pupils,  and  followers 
of  the  twelfth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies. The  times,  and  the  prevail- 
ing Christian  notions  of  the  monks 
of  Clairvaux  and  the  Escorial,  are 
much  more  alike  than  those  of  the 
pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great. 

When  you  see  Abelard  con- 
demned by  the  Council  of  Soissons 
without  any  of  his  judges  being  able 
or  willing  to  answer  his  arguments, 
attempting  to  justify  their  sentence 
by  following  the  advice  of  the  tu- 
multuous and  fanatical  bystanders, 
who  shouted  that  the  whole  world 
could  not  disentangle  his  sophisms. 

When,  some  years  later,  you  see 
the  same  Abelard,  who  has  ap- 
pealed to  the  Pope,  accused  by  St. 
Bernard  in  the  following  immo- 
derate terms:  *•  Which  is  most  in- 
tolerable, the  blasphemy  or  the 
arrogance  of  his  language  ?  Which 
is  most  damnable,  the  temerity  or 
the  impiety?  Would  it  not  be 
more  just  to  stop  his  mouth  with 
blows  than  confute  him  by  argu- 
ment ?  .  .  •  All,  he  says,  think 
thus,  but  I  thin):  otherwise  1  Who, 
then,  art  thou  ?  .  .  .  What 
secret  revelations  canst  thou  boast 
which  has  escaped  the  saints  and 
eluded  the  angels.  .  .  •  The 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  declares 
that  his  doctrine  comes  from  on 
high.  I  speak  not  of  myself.  But 
thou  dellverest  what  is  thine  own» 
what  thou  hast  not  received  He 
who  speaks  of  himself  is  a  liar.  .  . 
I  obey  the  Gospel,  but  not  the 
Gospel  according  to  Prter,'* 

And  complying  with  the  wishes 
of  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  expressed 
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in  iliat  r)iot«>nca1  atid  ii n romp im mis- 
i  11*^  lull '41111  •;t*.  IN- tt-r  Alichiril.  iihsriit 
aii<i  iinli«>iinl.  wimfurtiie  thini  tiiiio 
roitvii'tril  uikI  cornliMii'-i'il. 

Wlion.  s.Miii*  v«*:ir»«  n(u  r  tliis  ini- 
qiiitious  vientoiKM*  ha  1  Iiitii  pn^sn), 
Arnold  ofnri'sriii.  a  monk  of  piimi* 
ti%i'  lui-lrrilv,  \v:is  tmrrifiilv  Aos- 
|i:iti'hi- i  l»v  th«'  rx»*riitionrr  (if  xho 
\\  pi'.  Iii-*<»rf  xhv  fInM>l«*il  Fiv  irrirk 
Baibaros^i  *.li(inlii  intt-rfiTo  with 
xho  piiiKifiiM]  jiiii^^ihiMi'm.  wc  can 
hut  t'litik  <if  t  if  iNitnini;  Spanish 
ItKpiisitor  Tho*i'  :i''ts  iiii*  the  pn- 
hi'ii'**  thrmi^  out  \Vi'st#iti  C'liristcii- 
(loin  to  th(«  ahiiiniii-iMo  trihnnal, 
with  its  imphi<Mhlf  inti>li'rn:*ci*,  ex- 
C(»'»*ivp  srvrritic^,  iiml  iniipiittuw 
proi'i-cflin'^-*. 

St.  Ht'niiinl.  iiiid  tlif  rhiir<*hin<*n 
of  )iis  (ipiniiiii>«  ill  tin*  twelfth  ci  ii* 
tiiry.  woikr  I  with  n»  ii:h  ufid  imwiU 
Yiiw:  to  N.  thr  <'hri<»tiuniiv  nf  thrlr 
tiiiii*.  ililTt-rciit.  11^  i:  w:i<«  from  th(! 
(  111  istiuiiitv  tMii'^ht  mill  pn'ai'li«*<l  hy 
.h'-u*.  inff  ri>*r  as  it  ua**  in  cvorv 
n-p  rt  til  tin*  11  rt'aily  faKificd 
(*hii->ti.iiiiiy  •  t  tlit?  pttiitihi^att.'  o' 
<iri  lTtv  till*  <ip-.ii.  ua-i  r.o:  \rX  up 
t't  till*  iiiaik  nf  \\it'  in>«.iti(*.  iiiq  ii^it<>- 
rial  !h'i«.'ra«'\  « it' tin*  n'i}j»n  «'l  l*hihp 
th-  S-r  »ii  1  All  thry  ■■••uM  (I  I  was 
if>  <!*]•'  »i:  on  !ii»  ■  :irtii  i  .«•  ^onl  ih»» 
fruit  <»f  will. Ml  V  ill  hv  v.*ath«fretl  liv 
r  »?iiiti'4  ^'t  nt'saM-ifi'*  Tlh*  pi«M|H 
pil/nniH  I'f  t  *■  l"r-?  reiituM*-**  had 
:i':i  I'lv  ili-;:' :••  :'n!»  d  in'**  thi-  fiTi*- 
fi-'U-i  iT'i- i'i»  i ".  wJi»  !'•  I«'hrat#-ii 
thi  ir  tnufi.p  i!  •  ti'riii  '«■  int  i  J.  ru- 
".ili'u  hy  -piil'.iu'  hi»»'  walrr  the 
M"  •  1  of  ilii  ii.-r'fi;  ■.  If*"^  W'lMit'ii  and 
I'hrhcti  *'l'  t'.i*  iiil'i'h  1.  I'u:  tli«? 
rru^nd' r  h.td  i)i«t  \it  h«-(  n  tran**- 
foriiit  •!  lilt  ■  !l.»-  Iijij'ii-t:'«r 

Tl.''  lV»p«  •  i'f"  th-  p'  r.«'  I  ifi  •»pi!«» 
of  th' 11  -til-ir\  :■  ?.  V  !i  thf  r»»iii- 
iiiaU'N  -f  thi-  A*''  •:  •:  ^'iri^aux, 
wh  ■-«•■  •at»-ilif't  ti  ♦  \  1.  I  1  h«  ■••t!iji', 
lift  I  !.  •!  \*i  i: -v.*-  tlif-'M."!  ii.»'  III- 
f|in«.v>iinl  ti:iiii.i:u'  •'■  ^  '  I'«u* 
an  i  Tau!-.  i*-i|iT>  ii.i'  ii;.!"-  if  ih 
i!i  -III.  if  thi  I  *<  -i.aI  "I  ne 
lIiKiuii    h;-ii  'p^i    cf    t!.o     :wclfih 


contur}'  wero,  indeed,  very  unlike 
«Te8UM  Christ  and  On*gory  tlie  First : 
t'  ey  were  nlwiiys  ready  to  fight  at 
th(*  houil  of  tlieir  s(d<:iers  againit 
the  (-hristiau  nrinies  of  the  nTal 
Italian  cities  and  princes,  or  against 
their  o\in  lieges.  tem|><»ral  and 
spiritual.  One  of  tht^m  fell,  in  full 
panoply  of  war,  st«)nnin^thG  Capitol 
in  the  front  of  his  noldicrs,  and  hn 
co-r«'Iigionists  of  both  camps  found, 
in  all  likelihood,  that  sort  of  death 
most  natural  and  becoming  for  tbe 
representative  on  earth  of  the  Son 
of  (tod.  who  ndiiiked  the  prince  of 
his  apostles  for  unsheathing  the 
sword  in  defence  of  his  divine  mas- 
ter ;  another  made  over  Ireland  to 
his  countryman,  the  Kin^*  of  Hng- 
Innd.  and  his  contemporaries  fotand, 
in  all  likelihood,  that  sort  of  pon* 
tifical  piftt  most  natural  and  be- 
coming for  the  representative  on 
earth  of  the  Son  of  (lod,  who  de- 
riared  that  his  kin^^dom  was  not  of 
this  world. 

St.  Hemard,  the  pi>pe-maker, 
wh>>  d«)es  n(»t  a]»pear  to  have  been 
whollv  di^'satisfied  with  the  conduct 
c»f  his  tiiired  proh'/rf,  e'*ti mated  their 
functions  to  he  **ti»  ^inl  on  the 
Hw<»rd.  and  to  execute  vengeance  on 
thf  people;  t*»  hind  their  kings 
with  chains,  and  their  nohlea  with 
links  of  inm."  Still,  those  popea 
fell  ven*  short  (»f  Alexander  VI.« 
will)  made  to  his  ci  tun  try  men.  on 
both  sidt  s  (if  thi'  Tau'ii'*.  a  splendid 
pontifical  pr«''.i*nt  of  twi>.  three,  or 
more  cotitiin-nts  and  iiumberieaa 
isluiiiltf :  thev  f*li  aUo  ver%*  short  ta 
their  »>an:;uiiiary  •«.icerdotii|  mood. 
iif  thosi'  Kuiian  hi'^hupH.  who  used 
t'»  ai^ronipaiiy  tlnir  hle<»-in^  to  the 
Mddi*rs  nf  the  League,  with  the 
recMniMii  iiilation  ol  ^aholesale  es- 
ternnniii'iiis :  w'lo  app'audc^l  the 
iiia^«>arif  (if  St  Ihirtli>*liimew  ;  who 
•*eTit  pn">*  lits  to  thi-  Puke  of  Alba, 
\\h*  11  the  'i'lihiiiial  >if  liloo>i  was  ill 
full  play  at  I'm^^eN  and  per- 
<ki-iintly  t  ni*-iura.*ed  Catherine  of 
MeJi'Ms  and    rhtlip  tliu  Second  to 
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persevere  in  their  pious  schemes  to 
improve  the  heretics,  by  tens  of 
thousands,  off  the  surface  of  the 
«arth. 

None  of  the  monk-ridden  popes 
of  the  twelfth  century  could  equal 
the  high  pontifical  exploits  of  the 
inquisitor- rid  den  popes,  contem- 
poraries of  the  three  most  power- 
ful Catholic  Majesties,  such  as 
Alexander  Vl.  and  Pius  IV.,  con- 
vinced of  imprisoning,  hanging, 
and  poisoning  cardinals  through 
personal  revenge  and  covetousness ; 
such  as  the  Dominican  Inquisitor 
Pius  v.,  and  the  Franciscan  Inqtii- 
sitor  Sixtus  V.,  the  former  of  whom, 
beatified  in  the  seventeenth  and 
canonized  in  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ries, was  suspected  of  having  taken 
part  in  the  plots  against  the  life 
of  an  heretical  crowned  female,  and 
the  latter  apologized,  in  full  Con- 
sistory, for  the  royal  assassination 
perpetrated  by  Jacques  Clement. 

After  centuries  of  friendly  and 
hostile  intercourse  with  Western 
Europe,  the  followers  of  the  Arabian 
prophet  had  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing throughout  Christendom, 
under  the  special  patronage  of  the 
popes,  and  the  most  celebrated 
preachers  and  divines  of  the  Roman 
Oatholic  communion,  the  religious 
principles  of  the  Koran,  in  more 
marked  and  disiinct  incompatibility 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel. 
As  an  instance  of  human  aberration. 
human  aptitude  to  falsify  and  per- 
vert the  most  heavenly  inspired 
conceptions,  nothing  perhaps  is 
^comparable  to  the  wars  designated 
as  "holy,**  by  unanimous  assent, 
throughout  the  Christian  world. 
These  expeditions  were  planned, 
organized,  and  undertaken  with  tlie 
deliberate  purpose  of  acquiring,  by 
«heer  might,  by  dint  of  blows,  and 
fiuuislaughter,  the  coveted  right  of 
firmying,  and  kneeling  before  the 
icmptj  Holy  Sepulchi-e  of  the  man 
«ent,  from  Heaven,  to  preach  good- 
«rill,  love,  and  peace    among  the 


children  of  men  of  all  counti*les, 
races,  and  religions. 

And  the  convent  was  principally 
instrumental  in  thus  Mohammedan^ 
izing  the  Christianity  of  the  period. 
The  monastic  presiding  and  in- 
spiring mind  was  visible  in  the 
arrangements  and  constitution  of 
the  two  most  powerful  and  charac- 
teristic institutions  of  the  times, 
the  Templars  and  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Never 
existed  two  religious  Christian  com- 
muni  ties  more  impregnated  with  the 
leading  Koranic  spirit.  The  con- 
version of  the  pilgrim  into  the 
Crusader  was  only  the  preparatory 
embryonic  state  through  which  the 
Inquisitor  was  to  be  introduced  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  world.  The 
thick  larva  of  superstition  protecting 
the  pilgrim,  first  developed  into  the 
chrysalis  crusader,  arrayed  in  the 
most  dazzling  martial  attire  of  the 
age,  to  be  afterwards  transformed 
into  the  winged  butterfly y  the 
Inquisitor. 

From  fighting  the  cause  of  the 
living  God,  sword  in  hand,  against 
his  enemies  in  the  eastern  Mo- 
hammedan countries,  they  soon  pass 
on  to  fight,  sword  in  hand,  the 
cause  of  the  living  Pope  against  his 
enemies  throughout  the  western 
Christian  lands. 

In  the  year  1095,  the  recovery,  at 
any  price,  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
from  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  was 
decided  on.  Soon  afterwards,  in 
1 100,  the  same  indulgences,  titles, 
and  immunities  in  tliis  world  and  in 
the  next,  accompanied  by  the  same 
blessings  to  his  arms  and  profession, 
were  granted  to  the  Christian 
warrior  who  took  the  field  against 
the  .Mohammedan  masters  of  Anda- 
lusian  kingdoms.  From  this  to  the 
papal  proclamation  of  the  Cinisade 
against  the  Albigenses,  108  years 
only  elapsed.  All  these  innovations 
in  the  manner  of  being  of  western 
societies,  hurried  one  after  another, 
show  most  unmistakably  tliat  tho 
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grouiitl  had  born  lieforcliiiiicl  otimi- 
raMy  )»repun'il. 

Thi*  T'pa^  tn  e  of  pDiitiiionlisni, 
implaiitoii  in  luxuriant sniUrxtintlctl 
itH  riiots  iin<i  liraiirht's  in  v\vt\ 
iliriTtioii.  h]o-<*iiniin;;  forth  uith 
ini'xhuitstiMi'  profusion,  an^l  in  pro> 
nii>iiii:  »»ii«-ci  s-ion.  lea\i's.  ll«»\v<*r>!. 
antl  friiit.s  — pili:rini'S.tTtisu4li'r>,  antl 
inqui>iiors.  In  li*r  its  sht'lirr  ami 
hhiiih*  (MUii*  into  lifr  the  roU^iou^ 
olT^prin;:  cf  .*^t.  Fninois  uiui  St. 
Ituminic.  *<\\urniin;;  mcryuliiri* 
tliri>ii;*hout  W4'steni  kin^^iloms  and 
rcpnhlics.  'J'he  oiitrome  of  the 
drnM*  nniiffj/rowth  ot  supcr^titiun 
accuniulatt'd  hv  i'enturi("«  of  rvi-r- 
incriM'^iii;^'.  (•fa«»t'l«*^»»Iv  -  rxpandiii;^ 
saconlotjdi^in,  rrachi'd  full  maturity. 
Till'  fuliit*<*s  of  tinii-s  hud  urrMt'd 
for  till*  Ii\in^  <ioii  of  tlir  Vutn'an. 
Till  u  hiN  thundirholt  ilMHht-il  in 
|*.ei'«  ?«  iliron<"N  and  mwrn-il  licads. 
He  \\:i<«  th«-  Sun  and  thr  Kniprror 
till*  MiNin  lli<«  lr'jat«*s  rlainirtl 
thr  '^auM'  rank  and  lioni»ui>  a^  thr 
kin^;**  to  who*-!-  cnurio  tliry  were 
aiiit. 

The  (*ru*>adfs  may  ha\i*  (irnvrd. 
in  th*-  li»n^  run.  m«»«t  iM-nitirinl  nr 
niiitt'liii'^ouH  til  ur^ti  m  *>«>riftir<. 
aLVordiii:;  t'l  tin-  **id«'  ih«-v  ar«'  l<>oki  d 
upi>n  :  I'Ut  it  i*>  uii«U  niaMi-  that 
thf  r*  Ii'rious  *>pint  in  \%hic*li  tiny 
«iri^inai<il  hml  many  moii-  thin^''^ 
iuconimitn  with  thi-doiMrini- tauf^ht 
h\  M.dii'mrt.  tli:in  with  that  «•!' 
Jc'*>u*>  All  thf  nfiri\allf'd  pri>ua- 
hi\«  •  liiijuiiiri*  «if  St.  Itt-niard.  an^l 
tilt'  n  in«*rr«ll\ ■)•••«  tiral  u'*nius  of 
'i'or(|uai'i  la^*»ti.  runnnt  ulti-r  tin 
fart,  unnt'li'onii*  as  it  umiv  hi-  t^* 
t]io*»i  tan«.'ht  and  ariMi*>tiini«  il  tn 
r«  ;:arii  tin  ni.  ai  tlif  ^Trut  i-pii*^  t.f 
viaitf  ti  (  iiri->tian  pi*  (.«  J  In-  har- 
liartii"  .\\\'\  p  triiirnidi*  nii^inn-*  ft 
Jthi>%:ti>*  :ind  Kttr.iii.r  i:<.'lil  and 
mi^'liT.  utr*'  I  iithu«iu*tir:)!ly  wtl* 
ri»nii  vi  l>\  ilii*  niiiltit(j«ii-.  an<«%%iruiir 
III  till  \\.>rU  ••!  Ti  fir  till'  III  unit 
iiith  tlii  iTv  ti?  ■■  /»i.-ii  U  f  u:."  'I  ill- 
mil   ifi'Uif   ti.i     1  att-i- 1  rv  of    t)>i 

<hamnii-ilani/rd  chairpmn*!  «•:  tlu* 


Roman  C-nliphat,  wlien  wirldinj; 
thi'ir  hondritlal  wonpoiis,  hlrv^nl 
hy  tho  Vic*ia*(»f  JcsuK  Clirist.  affain'^t 
tilt'  ro-rrlip(»nihts  c»f  Muh(»nu't 
When  Trhun  II.,  in  the  yrar  l*)-**', 
in  the  square  of  CMrnnoiit-  tlie 
f^rrnt  monastic  hond-quartrr  of  the 
period — mudi*  a  pa*»>ioiiati'  appeal 
to  the  warlike  tempi t  of  the  e|>ocli. 
nqui'Stin;;  the  wl.ole  a*»-i-niMy  to 
f'oiue,  in  fu!l  panoply  of  war.  to 
the  n-M'Ue  of  thi*  llolv  Ijind.  the 
Knranii*  principle  fuund  its  way 
iii:o  tlie  Ciuistian  world.  Maliomet 
himself  had  heon  outdone  hv  the 
originators  of  the  Crusades,  i^hen 
Miiictionin;;  m«>>t  solemnly,  with  the 
hi,jl.rst  prtlatieal  a'«>ent,  the  IMiri*!- 
tiaii  fr//i 'f/ffi.  The  poiitiliial  pupil 
<»f  Kruno — the  mo>i  e.xtri-me  re- 
firnier  «f  the  uiiMM-iahle.  and 
niiM<piiiii*>tit?  Christian  Cdunnuni- 
tii  -..  Miid.  auKiii^  otlur  things. 
"  'I  ho  wealth  of  vour  enemies  hhall 
he  Vitui> :  ve  shall  plundi  r  their 
Ti-fa<«iires.  For  himself,  he  niu^t 
remain  ali*of.  hut.  like  a  necoucl 
Mo^es.  while  they  were  *<1aui:htenng 
the  .Viiudektles.  he  wouhl  he  |K'r- 
pi-tually  en^a^ed  in  fervi-nt  and 
prevnilinp  prayer  for  tlieir  bucceas." 
In  fiiriiier  ctnturies  the  pilpim 
to  the  lloh  I^iid  was  ahsolved  from 
ail  pii-t  oiiiohy  his  ]*i(»us  pil^nmage. 
liiH  immunities  ami  privilege*,  in 
thi<«  wiirltl  an«l  in  the  next,  wer^ 
iiii'irast'd  consitlerahlv  bv  hiii  rou- 
\«r-ii»n  or  perverniou  into  a  Cni- 
*>aili'r  Wlii-n  cmv  tlie  pil^m 
was  cla  1  in  nuiil.  e\rhanpn|;  the 
r<id-iii  or  statT  for  the  sword  or 
ha'tir  a\i'.  nut  oidv  did  he  secure 
\\*x  iiiniMlf  a  place  in  Taradise.  if 
111  s  hi  111  hi  fall  ti^'htini;  the  liatcle 
■t  1*1  ipe  and  (lod.  hut  from  %hic 
1 1'.:. lining  uf  the  lon^  voyni*e  to  the 
I  i>iiii<>id  land.  tn»ni  the  verj 
Hi  iKtiit  hi'  made  up  hiii  mind  to 
^-tait  nut  liff  the  holy  places,  he  «aa 
ti  t  htain  Ciiiiipletr  abffolutiou  for 
all  past  iruilt"^  and  faulti*.  The 
htad  i>f  the  Kniiian  i  athulie  Cliria- 
tiaiiity  olTered    absolution    for    all 
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Bins,  absolution  without  penance,  to 
all  who  would  take  up  arms  in 
tliis  sacred  cause. 

But  between  the  prevailing  state  of 
things  through  Western  Europe  in 
the  twelfth  ccntur}',  and  the  prevail- 
ing state  of  things  beyond  the  Pyre- 
nees in  the  sixteenth,  there  was  the 
following  reuiarkabie  difference. 
From  1 J  00  to  1480  the  most  con- 
spicuous features  of  the  new 
theocratic  organization  were  the 
monk  and  tlie  crusader,  the  sons 
of  iSt.  Louis,  and  the  sons  of  St. 
Bernard,  St.  Francis,  and  St. 
Dominic;  while  from  1400  the 
Monk  Inquisitor  became  tlie  central 
piece  of  the  all  ecclesiastical 
apparatus.  Certainly  the  institu- 
tion of  the  crusader,  looked  at 
from  every  side,  was  glaringly  anti- 
Christian,  in  flesh,  body,  and  spirit, 
by  his  doings,  thoughts,  and  hopes, 
individually  or  collectively  ex- 
amined, but  was,  at  any  price,  far 
less  revoltingly  and  abominably  so 
than  that  of  the  Inquisitor,  and  it  is 
this  which  since  then  became  Uie 
most  salient  and  marked  charac- 
teristic of  Iberian  societies. 

A  pilgrim,  a  priest,  a  cenobite,  a 
monk,  they  can  well  be,  and  some 
of  them  have  been  the  most  exem- 
plary patterns  of  truly  Christian 
piety;  but  by  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  can  you  consider,  but 
as  a  mock-Christian,  a  man,  who  in 
the  name,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Gos- 
pel, tramples  on  the  precept  which 
says,  *•  Thou  shalt  not  kill," — thou 
sbalt  not  kill  under  any  pretext 
whatever,  in  the  most  unmistakable 
terms. 

It  is  the  preponderance,  or  no- 
toriety of  the  crusader  in  former 
ages,  which  attracted  towards  bin), 
his  failures  and  victories,  the  eyes 
of  his  contemporaries,  not  allowing 
them  to  take  notice  of  the  rising 
power  of  the  Holy  Tribunal,  and  it 
was,  likewise,  die  conspicuous  lead- 
ing po»ition  of  Spanish  Inquisitors, 
during  the  last  generations,  which, 
to  a  certain  point,    obscured  and 


mellowed  down  the  distinctive  hard 
features  of  the  crusaders  of  inquisi- 
torial JVIonachism.  The  Inquisitor 
camo  after  the  Crusader  on  this  side 
of  the  Pyrenees  :  throughout  Spain 
materially,  morally,  and  politically, 
in  tinie,station,  and  pre-eminence,the 
Inquisitor  preceded  the  crusader. 

The  foremost  Spanish  crusader, 
enlisting  truly  and  unmistakably  on 
his  side  the  national  sympathies, 
was     the     Primate     Ziinenez     de 
Cisneros.     Before  that  epoch  some 
Spaniards   had   indulged   in   such 
fancies,  but  the  heart  of  the  nation 
was  not  with  them.     The  King  of 
Aragon,  who  handed  over  to  the 
powerful  and  covetous  order  of  the 
Templars  his   right  to   the  crown 
and  territory,  reckoned  without  his 
host.      The  Aragonese  people,  far 
from    complying    with    the    royal 
wishes,  declared  them  null  and  void 
and  acted  accordingly.   The  inroads 
of  Aragonese  and  Catalan  almoga' 
vares   into   the   eastern    countries, 
passed  unnoticed  by  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula. 
The  orders  of  religious  chivalry  of 
indigenous     growth     beyond     the- 
Pyrenees,  cannot  be  properly  called 
crusaders,  since  they  fought  for  the 
most  sacred  of  rights,  the  recovery 
of  their  territory,  conquered  by  the- 
soldiers  of  the  Crescent.     Some  of 
the  French   and   English   knights 
fighting  there  against  the  Moham- 
medans were,  no  doubt,  crusaders, 
in  the  original  acceptation  of  the 
word ;   but   not  so  the  Spaniards, 
although  they  were  the  warriors  of 
the  Cross.     Even  the  predominant 
spirit  of  the  best  known  Spanish 
military   frateniities,  differed  from 
that   of  the    Templars,    and   the 
Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John, 
revered  and  renowned  as  the  pillars 
of  the  throne  of  Jerusalem.      First 
Spaniards,   then  Crusaders,   could 
have  been  the  motto  of  the  military 
orders  of  St.  James,  Alecantara,  and 
Calatrava. 

Those  populations  in  more 
stant  contact—hostile  con 
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true — with  tlie  SnniCfns.  than  nny 
otluT  of  \Ve>t€m  Kuro|us  a|>]>oar  to 
have  b4-eii  tlio  K*ss  pfiiei rated  or 
in  flue  need  hy  Uie  rtli<:i(ius  precepts 
uf  the  Arahian  prophet.  It  was 
years  and  OfUtui  ies  afieruanU,  when 
tlieir  most  renowned  kin^s  had 
planted  triumphantly  tlio  standard 
uf  the  Ci*u>s  in  the  }:reiit  southern 
nietropoUs  of  tlie  peninsula,  that 
through  their  more  frii'ndly  and 
intimate  inten-oiirst.'  with  the  hi- 
dependent  untl  ^uhju^ated  Moham- 
medan kingdoms,  they  were  per- 
meated to  ttie  very  hottom  by  tho 
(loetrines  of  the  Koran,  and  called 
tlieir  wars  :i  la  iiti,  like  the  holy 
waifi  ot  ihi'  followers  of  Mahomet, 
and  tlesi  plated  the  Alnii(;hty  by  the 
name  ft  afa  and  ojafa,  or  praise  t«} 
AUuh.  lA  ti]»  to  tl  6  present  the 
ready  exrliuiiutii*n  ot  the  Span  in  nU 
to  expn-^s  the  vehi  iiient  ihisiri* 
of  suUie  e\eiit  fooiirahle  t*) 
the  >peaktr.  or  injiiriiius  to  his 
enrniv. 

The  nit'st  notewoilhv  contribii- 
tioii  uf  Spain,  in  f«»riiier  a^^es,  t«>  iJie 
4>relf^ia<«liral  poHty  luappcil  out 
by  tlir  mlMl•^lnll^t  llildel'rund,  was 
not  her  Ciu«ailers  or  ivli^ious 
orders  of  kni'prhthooil.  hut  St. 
D«»niinic  mui  hi**  n'lik*ious  com- 
niun  tv.  From  lhi<k  fmintaiii-head 
hpian^;  f>irth  nt  the  ri^ht  iimnM'nt 
tlie  luu^l  ;:illi  «1  diMMple  ot'  AllnTt 
the  Great.  'rhiiniH<*  Aquinns.  the 
anKi'I  <>f  thf  M'liMiU,  and  'Ihomas 
deTi>n)U«'niada,  tin  hiaek  de\  d  of  tho 
Inqui-iiiun.  'Jt>  the  iitriiKT  1  t*lon^*i 
tlie  honour  ot  bi-r  iiinii^  the  first 
lheolti;;ian.  the  faihrr  /  ft-  ^xcflUtnf 
of  theMrhoLi^tic 'l'li>tn.i**t  (  hurch  of 
IU»me;  tothclaiNr  tin-  hoii«»iir  of 
iNTniiitni;  the  failit-r  />  ir  fxcelUttci' 
of  the  Ini|ui*ituiial  ihouiiHt  C  hurch 
of  Spain. 

llai  the  iftars  ff  the  Spaniards 
af^in^t  enemie*!  of  ditrrrt-rit  rrh^inus 
faith  t«  rminati-il  Mith  thr  rUilof  the 
nH*i*ii«pii->t>»f  thrir  naiit'iial  ti  ri itiriy, 
tliry  HnuM  ni»t  ha\i*  di  ;;«-ner4ted 
into  pure  ..'/Aa/irj  or  C'ru«ade».  warn 


wholly  or  chiefly  undertaken,  or, 
at  least    justified,  as  most    lawful 
means  of  p'ttin^  into  Paradise,  or 
of  pntpagatiii);  by  fire  and   sword 
tlio  Christian  doctrine  and  faith* 

Unfortunately,  everything;  eoin- 
hincd  to  convert.  «»r  rather  perrert* 
the  patriotic  warrior  of  the  past 
a^es  into  a  crusader  of  the  moat 
piii\tii'al  or  inquisitorial  type,  ready 
to  destroy  und  confiscate,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  the  liberty  and 
property,  the  lives  and  ri|*hta  of 
forei};n  countries  in  the  old  and  new 
continent.  Three  men  lived  during 
the  ivi^'ii  of  the  Catholic  kings, 
called  t«)  direct  into  new  chaitneU 
the  exuhemnt  ener]*y  accumulated 
by  the  Iberian  races  in  tlieir  unex* 
aiiiplrd  stni^^io  of  over  seren 
eeiitiiries  against  the  Mussulman 
invaders.  These  thnv  men  were 
Columbus,  tho  most  illustrious  of 
di.<«('ov«Tei-s«  fill vi;;a tors,  and  cnisa- 
der^ :  the  head  of  the  Spanish 
Chureh,  the  Cardiiiul  Ximenei  de 
Cisiieros,  the  most  ^ifie«U  IrilKirious, 
successful,  and  patriotic  of  frian, 
primatf's,  niiil  re::ents ;  and  iho 
lieail  «>f  till*  1  Ionian  Church,  Alex* 
an«ier  V|.,the  iiio^t  abominable,  and 
unsi'i-u|>uliius  iif  pa>t.  present,  and. 
let  iH  hope,  future  po|ies. 

CoIumtHis  thoiii^ht  himself  des* 
tineti  to  pii*p&;;ati*  the  Christian 
faith  in  tlie  cm  in  try  of  tho  Gmt 
Khan.  whi«-li  he  In-lirved  he  had 
di«co\fred-  lie  eitiitiiiually  ex- 
pressed his  hi>pe  iif  being  the 
iiisiiunient  of  pritcnrin^  to  tho 
Crown  the  iinaiis  of  re  establishing 
theChrisiian  kiii{;<ii>m  of  Jeru^alein. 
II**  saiictl  in  his  r«.>uiiilal»out  wnj 
to  thf  rect»ii«|iiest  of  the  Holj 
Sepuli'hre,  twelve  \eard  after  IM 
rsubi  I  aliment  of  the  new  Inqaiai* 
tion. 

Ali'xander  VI.  publitihed  on  ihm 
">rd  (»f  May.  I4'.»:i.  %  bull,  in  whidi, 
takini;  into  c«>nsiiieratioii  the  eni* 
neiit  st'r%  ire  of  the  Spanish  nionareha 
in  till*  rau«e  of  the  iJhurch,  kc, 
and   willing  to  afford  still 
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scope  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
pious  labours,  he  confirmed  the 
Castilian  monarchs  in  the  posses- 
sion of  all  lands  discovered,  or 
hereafter  to  be  discovered  by  them 
in  the  Westera  Ocean,  comprehend- 
ing the  same  extensive  rights  of 
jurisdiction  with  those  formerly 
conceded  to  the  kings  of  Portugal. 
The  colonization  of  America  \yas 
carried  on  in  the  same  spirit.  For 
the  Crown,  this  was  a  sort  of  neces- 
sity, since  it  deduced  all  its  rights 
from  the  Roman  See.  Such  was 
the  official  doctrine  which  it  pro- 
claimed to  the  Indians. 

Queen  Isabella  expired  in  1504. 
Her  husband  and  Ximenez  de 
<^isneros  were  named  tho  two 
principal  executoi*s  to  her  will.  The 
Primate  of  Spain  soon  reached  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  honoui*s,  short 
of  tlie  papacy.  Pope  Julius  II. 
fiave  him  a  cardinal's  hat  in  1507, 
and  this  was  followed  by  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  of  Inquisitor- 
•general  of  Castile.  His  views  ex- 
panded with  every  step  of  his  eleva- 
tion. Before  this,  the  exalted 
Franciscan  had  laboured  more 
zealously  than  wisely  in  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Spanish  Mohammedans. 
His  proselitizing  fervour  glowed 
£ercer  tlian  ever.  Like  Columbus, 
he  had  formed  plans  for  the  re- 
•covery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and 
had  endeavoured  to  interest  the 
•kings  of  England,  Ai-agon,  and 
Portugal,  in  a  crusade  to  the  Holy 
Ijand.  At  his  instigiition,  and  with 
hiB  aid,  an  expedition  had  been 
£tted  out,  which  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  Mazarquivir. 

The  aspiring  prelate  meditated 
4he  conquest  of  Gran.  He  had 
«obtained  accurate  surveys  of  the 
fiarbary  coast ;  he  had  advised  as 
4o  the  best  mode  of  conducting 
operations  with  Gonsalvo  de  Cor- 
•dova,  the  greatest  captain  of  the 
-epoch.     Levies  were  drawn  from  all 

rirters,  especially  from  the  car- 
al'a  own  diocese.      13efore  the 


close  of  spring,  in  1509,  all  was  in 
readiness,  and  a  fleet  of  ten  galleys 
and  eighty  smaller  vessels  rode  in 
the  harbour  of  Carthagena,  having 
on  hoard  a  force  amounting  to 
4,000  horse  and  10.000  foot.  Such 
were  the  resources,  activity,  and 
energy  displayed  by  a  man  who 
now,  oppressed  with  infirmities 
more  than  usual,  had  passed  the 
seventietli  year  of  his  age.  On  the 
IGth  of  May  the  fleet  weighed 
anchor.  As  soon  as  the  crusading 
expedition  landed  on  the  African 
shore,  the  primate  mounted  his 
mule  and  rode  along  the  ranks.  A 
Fmnciscan  friar  rode  before  him 
bearing  aloft  the  massive  silver 
cross,  the  arch i episcopal  standard 
of  Toledo.  As  the  cavalcade  ad- 
vanced tliey  raised  the  triumphant 
hymn  of  Vexilla  regis,  until  at 
length  the  cardinal,  ascending  a 
rising  ground,  made  a  brief  and 
animated  harangue  to  his  soldiers. 
The  pontift'  of  the  Spanish  Chm-ch 
in  loOO,  like  tho  pontiff  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Cler- 
mont in  1005,  after  having  roused 
the  resentment  of  his  countrymen 
and  co-religionists  against  the 
enemies  of  their  country  and  reli- 
gion, stimulated  their  cupidity  by 
dwelling  on  the  golden  spoil  which 
awaited  tliem  in  the  opulent  city  of 
Oran ;  but,  unlike  Urban  II.,  who 
concluded  his  discourse  by  declaring 
.that  '*  for  himself,  he  must  remain 
aloof,  but,  like  a  second  Moses, 
while  they  were  slaughtering  the 
Amalekites,  he  would  be  perpetually 
engaged  in  fervent  and  prevailing 
prayer  for  their  success  ;  "  Ximenez 
de  Cisneros  declared  that  he  had 
come  to  peril  his  own  life  in  the 
good  cause  of  the  Cross,  and  to  lead 
them  on  to  battle  as  his  pre- 
decessors had  often  done  before 
him.  Thus  spoke  the  eminent 
prelate,  dressed  in  his  pontifical 
robes,  with  a  belted  sword  at  his 
side.  Around  him  were  other 
Fnmciscan    friars,     wearing    their 
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troll  :i*^  tic*  frof'Ks.  with  si'iinitars 
haiiu'iii;;  finin  llu-ir  '.jinlli'^. 

W'v  h:ivi»  t»ai«l  iH-fnD*  llnit.  ixUvr 
cviiiimv>  of  trionllv  aiiil  lii»'*tiU' 
ini«'n'oui>«'  with  Wixferii  Kun'|'«', 
th*'  fulltiwi  r^  ol'  till*  Aral>iaii  |>io- 
|>hi*l  hati  siirrcfilril  in  iiitrixhiriiii; 
throU!*houl  <'hri>t('iui(iiii  the  i-t'h- 
piiiiN  |>riii('i|>I(  4  of  tht'  luiniii  in 
niori*  iii:iikotl  nii<l  (ii<*tiii('t  iii- 
ociii]'Util«iliiy  with  thi*  liortiiiif*  nf 
thf  pi**|M'l.  'I'liin  most  >iitvrs>fiil 
Afrit'aii  rain|Mti!;ii.  tiiithnakfii  at  tin' 
in«ti;;ation,  at  the  exju'iisc.  and 
under  tt.o  iiiinifiiiiiti'  iicrMtnal  lead 
of  a  S]iiini>li  primatt*.  hii)ui>ito  - 
pJU'ial  and  cardinal,  tht*  ni<><«t  i'\- 
altcd  nnil  ri'Vtiv>i  ot'  |M*iiin<*uIiir 
KiihJ«'i*t'^.  the  oiiiiiniiati'i'  and  \hT' 
ft*et<T  (if  tilt*  n  h<p:iiiii>  and  pditical 

SVMti'in     nf    !)l«-    ('•tliidir     kUiL'S     hv 

cxivllon»*f.  iM-r^^inific^  nif^.i  \i\nllv, 
in  it"*  nii!itii«^l  di-ta:l>.  thi*  Moiiam- 
nie«laiii/.i  il  tfnd<'n('ii.'<«  anil  ^iiirit  ff 
thf  ('hri<«linn  alhalu^. 

NVhrn  Xinii-ni7  dr  ('i^iififs  tt  r* 
niiiiMti-d  hi'«  Ki>r.iriii*  aIl>M*Mti«in  tu 
tin*  in*- 'I"*.  iM*  iiirh'«r«*  rl. •it'll  ruund 
him.  and  hi-*on::ht  liitn  n«it  ti>  «.\- 
pi)<«e  hi**  sarird  ]kTmmi  to  the  hiiz-ird 
of  thf  tj}:lit.  Ihi-y  riniitiiltd  him 
tliat  hi«  prf  Miiiv  wuiilii  |iriil*ul>iy  iK) 
niorf  \*i\\\\\  tiian  ^mid.  hy  draw  in  «^ 
oflf  the  Ait-ntion  oi*  thi-  nn-n  t«>  It:** 
pt*rM>iial  saff  ty.  'I  hi>»  In^t  eMn*»i  i»  ra- 
tion nioxfd  thf  e:irdina1.  whi>. 
though  ffhiftantly.  run**  nti  d  t<i  fi- 
hni|Ui*>h  thf  citmni.ind  tu  Navurr-i. 
Ilf  witifirt  W-.  lilt*  r  iittcriiiL.'  hi<*  patt- 
ing hiiit •i.fiiiin  (i\ir  tlif  pr 'oiiMtf 
rank-*.  I>ut  hi^  mihtHrv  luiirtiiinit 
di«l  Imt  tiTndiintr  wifli  hi««  dfpar- 
tun*  Thi-  da)  WH-  now  iar  spt-nt. 
and  thf  fni'riiii  <*  wi  ri-  m' i  n  uMthi  r- 
iif,;  111  L'leat  nmiiltr-.  N.i\iirr<> 
dimhtcd  whi-thi-r  hi^  ni«  n  w<<uld  he 
ahh'  !••  oi*|*f  \ii-'.i  ri"ii«ly  wii)»  tlii-m 
liefttr*-  n-jiitl.iil.  il*  v.  m  t>*  M  i/.ir 
qili\ii'  arnl  t>>i>k  r  ■un'^  1  ••:  ihi* 
untred  hilt  Jin*  iM::*r,  wiimim  irt- 
fiiiinil  at  h:s  df\iiK>in-.  h*  •>  -ii-jiit 
hirn  ii"t  to  l.dii  r  at  tins  h  la.  tmi 
to  ^o  furwarl  m  iiu-i'fl  nanii .  sinrv 


both  the  blessed  Saviour  and  the 
fulM*  prophet  Mahomet  conspired 
to  dfhvrr  the  enf niy  into  hiahand*. 
The  soh tier's  scruples  vanished  be- 
forf  the  intrepid  In^aring  of  tlie 
prelate. 

Tiie  troops  pushed  forward  in  all 
hnstf  to  wan  is  <.)ran,  carrying  every- 
tliiii*;  h<forf  them.  The  captain  of 
the  cnriiiimrs  pmrd  was  the  first, 
who.  >houtin<4  **  St.  Ja^o  and  Xi- 
nuMie/."  planteil  on  the  battlcnienta 
thf  cidoiirs.  enihhi/oned  willi  Urn 
priniitf's  arms  on  one  sido  and 
thf  i*ro>s  on  tin?  other.  Tlitf  whole 
arniv  rushfd  in.  Resistiinee  and 
Ih^ht  were  alike  nnavaiiinj^.  No 
mercy  was  shown  :  no  resi>eL"i  for 
tt^'f  or  sex.  It  w'lH  in  vain  Navarro 
calle'l  oil'  the  sohlicry.  They  ouljr 
ri'rou'ni/fd  tlif  authority  of  their 
arcliiepisropal  commander-in-chief. 
whi»se  \vord<  rang  still  in  tlieirean, 
r(iii*>in^  their  n'sentment  against  the 
Moslem  intideis. 

Ximene/  entered  the  gates  neiC 
da\,  attended  hv  his  armed  band  of 
monkish  breihren.  The  spoil  of  Uie 
captured  city,  amounting,  as  was 
sail!,  to  half  a  million  of  gold 
ihifuls,  was  place«l  at  his  disposal 
lor  distribution.  The  keys  of  the 
ftiitre^s  were  put  into  hi*i  hand. 
The  triumphant  prelutf  was  hailed 
w  ith  thundf  riip'  acclmnations  bT  the 
iirmy  a^  the  tnn*  vict«>r  of  t>nin,  in 
who*>e  behalf  Heaven  hail  cunde* 
sfenileil  to  iffK'at  the  fetu|)endo«ia 
mirat'lf  of  .loshua,  hy  ^ttipping  the 
sun  in  hi*>  caner  Fn>ni  thisepodi 
«iatfs  tlif  hi  lit- ft  if  his  c>>un  try  men  in 
hi«  woiider-working  fiower^.  In  thaa 
ifopfot  thf  most  leiiowncd  pn 
of  the  rni-*.ide  he\ond  the  Pj 
wa^  infiTior  neither  to  I'etrr  the 
IK-rziiit.  the  preacher  uf  the  fini 
•Tu^jdf.  nor  to  St.  liernard,  tha 
prfaeht-r  of  tin*  crus«iile  led  hf 
kiir^s  and  eiDpi-rotti.  Like  Peiar, 
h«-  iiKirehfil  hiiit<>«lf  at  tlie  bend  of 
till-  f rusa  If rs  I'nlikt*  Peirr  and 
St.  Mffnard.  the  cru!»ade,  fimm  bn» 
ginning  to  end.  planned. 
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preached,  instigated,  organized,  sup- 
ported, paid,  and  directed  by  him, 
proved  most  glorious,' remunerative, 
and  successful. 

The  conquest  of  Oran  opened 
iinboimded .  scope  to  the  religious 
ambition  of  the  Franciscan  primate. 
The  towering  armed  apostle  of  tlio 
Spanish  Church  saw  in  imagination 
the  banner  of  the  Gross,  floating 
triumphant  from  the  walls  of  every 
Moslem  city  on  the  Mediterranean. 
But  his  Koranic  enthusiasm  cooled 
down,  and  he  determined  to  return 
to  his  metropolitan  diocese. 

The  remarkable  talents  of  Xime- 
nez,  and  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of 
Cbmxh  and  State,  conduced  chi4'fly 
to  aim  a  death-blow  at  the  privileges 
and  prestige  of  the  nobility,  and  to 
convert  the  peninsula  into  a  great 
crusading  camp. 

The  spirit  of  the  crusader  entered 
into  the  whole  nation.  When  the 
primate  was  contemplating  the  con- 
quest of  Ornn,  the  ch«npter  of  Toledo 
entered  heartily  into  his  views,  fur- 
nishing liberal  supplies,  and  offering 
to  accompany  the  expedition  in  per- 
son. Toledo'  was  then  tlie  great 
representative  city  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical interests  and  aspirations  of  the 
nation,  as  Valladolid  was  the  great 
representative  city  of  the  religious 
and  political  ideas  of  the  lay  com- 
munity. And  the  citizens  of  Valla- 
dolid wrote  to  Charles,  in  ir>iri, 
immediately  after  the  death  of  his 
grandfather,  encouraging  the  young 
prince,  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  to 
prepare  such  measures  as  would 
ultimately  lead  to  the  conquest  of  the 
Holy  Land.  But  the  tidings  of  the 
fabulous  wealth  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
which  reached  the  Spanish  realms 
during  the  reign  of  the  grandson  of 
the  Catholic  Kings,  directed  west- 
wards the  crusading  and  proseliti- 
ring  fervour  of  their  inhabitants. 

A  newly-discovered  continent,  that 
had  not  given  to  the  old  the  least 
cause  of  complaint,  was  stormed, 
plundered,  trampled,  and   set  on 


fire.  There  the  European  learned 
or  releamed  that  all  the  races  on 
tlie  surface  of  the  globe,  classified 
by  him  as  third-rate  human  beings, 
ought  to  become  his  property.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  civilizing  maxim, 
when  the  indigenous  West-Indian 
population  began  to  thin,  they 
thought  it  suitable  to  their  greedy 
purposes  to  look  for  slaves  any- 
where else.  The  doctrine  proclaimed 
and  applied  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
prevailifd  finally  within  the  Chris- 
tian societies  of  all  denominations. 
People  inhabiting  the  continents 
and  islands  of  America  and  Europe, 
wore  sentenced  bv  hundreds  of  tliou- 
sands,  and  by  millions,  to  become 
serfs  and  slaves,  because  in  that 
wretched  condition  tliey  were  con- 
sidered more  useful  to  the  interests 
of  the  wealthier  and  stronger. 

It  would  have  proved  more  ad- 
vantageous for  the  universal  welfare 
and  progress,  if  America's  discovery 
should  not  have  taken  place  at 
that  epoch  of  crooked  Christianity. 
European  societies  were  just  then 
more  inadequate,  than  at  any  other 
period  of  their  history,  to  improve 
by  their  contact  any  civilization 
whatever;  still  less  those  widely 
differing  from  their  own.  Their  re- 
ligious i)erverseness  impelled  them 
to  the  ruthless  destniction  of  all 
that  was  new  to  their  eyes.  Their 
principal  aspimtion  was  the  non- 
delayed  inmiediate  implantation  of 
the  national  creed  within  the  sub- 
jected countries,  and  they  were  not 
over  scrupulous  about  the  means 
employed.  It  never  occuiTcd  to 
tlieir  prejudiced  minds  that  those 
strange  social  organizations  admit- 
ted of  reforms  conducive  to  tlieir 
intellectual  and  moral  amelioration. 
Tliey  only  had  eyes  for  the  worse 
side  of  those  peculiar  civilizations ; 
and,  even  previous  to  their  taking 
any  notice  of  the  most  execrable 
features,  they  had  sentenced  them, 
beforehand,  to  silence  and  death. 
All  sorts  of  violences  and  perjuries. 
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tho  iiin^t  iiifinniiiis  nctri  witi*  iin- 
^|>:inii'jiy    ndiiiiiiistcrfil.    until    tho 

Iirw  iMliii  l<>iMlt'«l4ii-lvl  tlit-ir  (H>k  !<T- 
luiiiuti'il.  MillioiiA  «if  vuliiabli*  livrrt 
Wen*  ^afiiruMMl  ht>*tir«>  iIm*  wrctchtMl 
cru»u<lti-^  of  tho  ii«'W  wurld.  aiii- 
iimu-il  witIi  liiiriiiii^  zeal  for  tlio 
iiiti  rt>t^  ot  riitirch  iiiiii  State,  silt  at 
n^^t,  tlitir  rliri>tiiiiii/.in^  mid  civili. 
xini;  iri<«>i(>ii  siiti*»t'urt<>nly  fill  tilled. 

Iiidi;:«'iiiiii!»  Aiiu'iican  populatuuis 
<lid  MitTt-r  and  Ut^i*  luticli  iiiorv 
tliiiii  tlii'V  iM-iif'liit'tl  liv  tlio  di*- 
coviTv,*  'I'lie  iii'w  wi>rM.  into  Kiiro- 
ttcan  h:iniU.  tiiiiiiMi  out  tn  \w  the 
ill  11  t>f  Afririin  rucfs.  It  i<  a  moot 
qm  <tion  wlii>tlu*r  Aiueriran  inmads, 
wliili*  lowi  riiii*  till*  lUfM'iil  siaiidurd 
of  tho  nM*it  nior^vtii!  Kunt]M*aii 
cointiiuiiitie<i,  did.  on  the  whole, 
fiuli^tuiiiiiillv  ud\unoe  their  iimtcrinl 
I»ro'iitTity. 

Thtr  oni^aderH  of  the  Ann-rii'an 
r.l  l>i<r;idi><i  )»id**  oiithusinslioallv 
fiirowi  11  !•>  till*  lAihfrlHini.  to  frieutls 
and  r«-luii\f<*.  tn  ».l  that  thvv  hm! 
ieanu'd  t(»  rlnri^li  in  ihoold  world. 
It  %%us  «if  no  usf  any  Httcni|it  to 
di  tuin  thrill.  'rh«ir  «ie.irost  liofMS 
wi-n*  ni»  iiioii*  within  thnr  aiirp>torH* 
1it>nii',  tht'V  i^t-ft*  lliou'^aiidi  of  niilos 
I'.ir  Iroiii  It.  Tlirir  promised  holy 
l;ind  was  no  more  to  hv  met  on  the 
-«i.i\s  U*ai1inu'  to  il:f  Ku^^t,  trod  hy 
ilif  pil'^nin  of  |ia*t  i^fiit'iuli'iiis.  It 
w.i^  llto  wi'<«teiii  roniiiieiit  where 
tliv  w«  If  aii\i«»ii!i  to  settle.  t>r  to 
•Mill]*,  and  indiilc**  in  wild  wanderin*; 

'I  h«  rt*  ^^a<>  *><iiiii'thin(^  ominouB 
III  thi<>  ft. 11:111'  Mi^h  towar«U  the 
''(ttiii.;  -iin.  Maiikinit'^  greatest 
t«at-htiN  alwn\**  tlwrllfil  on  tlie 
I  ]i|t'"*iit'  «:•!«■  Till'  iiiddest  rivili- 
v.ith'ii'*  •»|irun'.;  up  ••n  the  other  fnd 
i-f  till*  .'ii'hf.  'I'lif  !>ii'riiio>»i  uui'«ii  rs 
«if  ihi    l.<;ri.p*aii  \\i*rld.  lit<T:o\  :ind 


nrtifitie.  as  well  as  mligiout  Mid 
|diiloMiphie,  never  came  from  the 
si'ttin<^  Klin.     The  tirst  preacher  of 

the    (iosprl.    (itxlH   OWli    SOTl.     WAS 

horn,  liveil,  aihl  tlii'tl  within  an 
ea>terii  land.  .\ round  his  nepul* 
elne,  aiitl  «*x tending  far  beyond  it« 
were  settled  millions  and  mi U ions 
of  infidels  of  every  de»rription» 
who*ie  societies  tdfered  a  full  scope 
to  those  C'hii»tiiinH  of  all  denomi- 
i:atii>ns.  actuated  hy  the  plona 
desire  of  imparting  his  re1i>(iOiu 
fjiith  to  his  fe!h»w.men.  Or,  if  thej 
were  lon;;in^  for  a  li^^hting  career 
and  military  renown,  there  should 
they  meet  also  with  legions  of 
more  ]»u}^iacious  and  better 
armed  advei*saries  than  the  until* 
ti»rt  d  Americans,  tlioroughly  unac- 
quainted with  Kun>pcan  ireaponi 
uiiil  warfare.  Hfsi(h>s.  the  van  of 
Asiatic  races,  defying;  Kuropean 
ri};lit  and  nii«^ht.  had  seized  on 
their  luoht  praiAL'd  citios  and  taken 
a  comnmiiilin^  position  on  their 
piiiicip;il  thnial  and  maritime 
tlittriiu^lifaps.  And  not  only 
iiuuit-rouH  and  ied«iubtahlc  hosta. 
hy  si-a  anil  land,  mustered  already 
uinier  the  l>ann«'r  of  the  a'jf^ssiTe 
iiiiruilrr,  hut  huinlreds  of  millioDi 
of  human  lu-in^s.  swarming  all  the 
h'tiiZth  and  hieadth  of  the  moat 
thickly  .  pffipli'd  conlineni,  were 
Hlwa\^  reaily  to  ha4*k  ^submissively 
the  policy  oi  the  victorious  eastern 
di'sp-ti. 

It  wan  the  lirst  ilnty  of  Kuropean 
youth  aii<l  maiiho4>d  not  to  desert 
du-n  t'aiiiiiiei  aini  cituiitrymen  when 
danK<  r  was  iiii|K*ndin'^.  They 
ou^^ht  to  h:iv«'  remained  near  to 
tlieir  ancestr  d  mof.  or  to  follow  the 
path  hading  ti»  the  land,  where  the 
uuty^l  foni.idalile  and  irreconcilable 
enemies    of   their    race    and    failb 
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were  gathering  all  their  forces  to 
storm  and  overthrow  the  Western 
Christian  world.  None  of  these 
considerations  proved  strong enou^^h 
to  decrease  the  migrations  to 
America.  The  prospect  of  Euro- 
pean societies,  gi'onnd  to  tlie  dust 
by  the  easteiii  hnrbarian's  scimitar, 
was  not  a  cheering  one.  The 
sacred  and  classical  memories  of 
Greece,  Egypt,  Jerusalem,  and 
Palestine  were,  for  tliem,  out  of 
the  question.  AH  that  put  together 
was  not  worth  the  trouble  of  think- 
ing about  it,  while  compared  with 
the  boundless  gold-fields  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.  They  had 
been  told  that  there  were  beyond 
seas  palaces,  and  mountains  of 
silver  and  of  gold,  lakes  and  rivers, 
dazssling  with  pearls,  and  priceless 
jewels  There,  and  there  only, 
they  wanted  to  go. 

All  those  riches,  agreeably  to  the 
notions  of  the  period,  belonged  to 
the  Christian  new  comer  who  first 
stretched  forth  his  hand  and  seized 
them.  This  idea  cheered  their 
spirit  amidst  their  laborious  and 
heart  -  sickening  passages  and 
marches  tliroufjh  unknown  oceans 
and  lands.  Like  the  companions 
of  Orellana,  they  will  cross  the 
Atlantic  within  imperfectly-built 
barks,  without  compass,  almost 
without  supplies.  Like  the  ban- 
deirantes  of  the  Piratininga  upon 
bulls*  and  cows*  skins,  they  will 
pass  over  the  widest  streams  ever 
seen  by  human  eyes.  Devoid  of 
everything  conducive  to  direct  them 
in  their  path,  they  will  plunge 
ahead  into  the  broad  savannas  and 
the  bewildering  Titanic  forests  of 
the  untrodden  American  mainland. 
Like  the  gang  led  by  Gonzalo 
Pizarro  to  the  gorgeous  equinoctial 
scenery  of  the  Amazons'  valley, 
after  more  than  two  years  of 
incessant  exertions,  dangers,  and 
delusions,  about  one-third  only  of 
the  four  thousand,  who  left  Quito 
for  the  expedition,   escaped  with 


life,  and  almost  all  the  sur>'ivors 
were  irretrievably  broken  in  consti- 
tution. Like  the  followers  of 
Heman  Cortes,  they  will  rather 
destroy  the  means  of  returning  to 
their  fatherland  than  renounce  the 
enterprise,  once  they  felt  sure  to  be 
in  the  track  leading  to  the  golden 
land  of  their  covetous  dreams.  To 
all  kinds  of  privations  and  contrary 
winds,  to  maladies,  insects,  snow, 
sunshine,  Indians,  earthquakes, 
deserts,  to  every  consideration  of 
wrong  and  right,  they  will  oppose 
their  unmovable  determination  of 
finding  out  their  way,  at  any  price, 
to  the  gold-fields.  And  when  they 
come  to  see  with  their  own  eyes, 
and  to  touch  with  their  own  fingers 
the  far-fetched  precious  metals,  they 
indulged  in  such  impious  crimes  as 
neither  have  been,  nor  will  ever  be, 
surpassed. 

The  abject  covetousness  of  the 
epoch  reached  its  climax.  A  dis- 
graceful struggle  began  between 
the  Spaniards  recently  settled  in 
the  empires  of  Montezuma  and 
Atahualgra,  pleading  that  they  were 
the  lawful  gold-owners,  and  envious 
European  rufTians,  of  the  same 
piratical  type,  equally  lacking  even 
the  semblance  of  any  honourable 
pretext  for  their  transatlantic  mids, 
yet  bent  on  continuing  them  by  sea 
and  land,  with  the  hope  of  becom- 
ing, by  fair  or  foul  means,  the 
ultimate  successful  owners  of 
Mexican  and  Peruvian  ingots.  The 
filthiest  scum  of  the  Christian 
world  landed  on  the  new  continent. 
Ileman  Cortes  and  Francisco 
Pizarro  were  unquestionably  fore- 
most among  the  prominent  captains 
of  American  cinisades.  Both  were 
in  every  respect  admirably  qualified 
for  the  task  they  had  undertaken. 
Either  of  them  is  entitled  to  bo 
marked  out  as  the  best  specimen 
of  an  all-accomplished  leader  for 
such  expeditions.  To  the  con- 
querors of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
Spaniards  are  chiefly  indebted  for 
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having  miuiii!;ed  to  got  the  lion*s 
shure  ill  the  nl>oniinnhlo  misiU'cds 
ami  rii'lics  of  the  new  worM.  The 
goM  and  silver  of  their  AiiitTicuii 
possi'ssioiiH  never  proved  to  them 
of  anv  use.  Just  when  Peru  and 
Mcxii*  >  :Htonisliei  Kur'^pf'  with 
their  inca1i*ulahIo  amouiit  nt*  pre- 
cious   nietnU.   the  iiii>ther  count ry 

• 

wim  p.')or('r  than  ever.  And  tlieir 
deeds  ought  nut  to  surprise  us  when 
wc  tind  prebemlaries  and  divines 
of  the  most  li*anied  city  of  Spain, 
like  Sepulvethi.  printing  at  itoni«* 
under  the  patronagi.'  o(  tlie  P«ipe, 
and  cinMihiling  tliroui^liout  S]i:un, 
agiiinst  tlie  wishes  of  his  monureh. 
hook<i  tlirerted  to  sliow  and  prove 
t)  )iis  countrvmen*  not  oiilv 
that  in  oonf«»rmity  with  ilie  political 
rii^ht  (*harIi*H  the  Fiflli  of  IstTiiiany, 
anil  I'irst  of  Spuin.  couM  t*ir>'«*  tlie 
Iiiilians  to  reeo^ni?^*  Iiiru  as  their 
ftivtTt-ii^i  :  liUt  that,  a'^eetihly  to 
th«' i-«*e!e>iii>tii*anawor  ri«:lit.  it  was 
clifir  liutv  to  exterminati*  :itiv  oui^ 
who  re!'uM>d  to  pn>fes>  thf  <  hristi.ui 
n  Iii;ion.  And  the  ultra-Kuranio 
itl.-a-*  of  the  canon  of  Sd1:itii!iii>*a 
prrfi'i'tly  a'^rei'd  with  tin*  -lehixiiic 
n*>tii)nH  4tf  tlie  armed  apostles  nf 
the  Jnijuisitorial  faith. 

Then*  wen»,  never! lieles-*.  nolde 
exceptions,  lioth  anion*,;  thf  oc- 
cli  •^i.istics  and  laics,  who  landed 
in  Vnif-rica,  were  to  he  f-iUiiil 
lii.;h  -  nniided  and  nidil»  •  In  iirt»'d 
peiipji-.  who  htroii'^ly  idijccti-d  tit 
th**  r<)ni|Uerini;.  pinseUti/iriv;.  Hntl 
cijoni/ing  system  in  f.ivoor  with 
Uie  m.ijiiritv  of  their  I'lMmtrvnien. 
Fop  lottst  aii)<.»nt;  tliffu  niu^t  he 
pliii'f -I  the  h union itiiriaii  Dish-ip  of 
(*hii{>i.  I  Ion  Hortolometir  \»i>  ( ':is»as. 
a  ni  III  s*i  profound  Ifiiniiii',;  and 
iiittv  III*  hthoured  iuih  f.iii',:iihlv 
dur  fij  more  tlian  fiftv  Vt  .ir<*  fl  hiH 

m       m 

lif. .  |-.is*i'd  in  AnuTii'a,  to  pr-itft 
thi'  ii.itive  populations  ft  in  the 
"•jif.u'Miiijr}*  mpst'ity  of  tin  ir  .•ppr*-— 
«>>r^  II i^  stfi-iiunus  ex«  r::oii«.  onlv 
»(i.-  •  I  if-d  in  drawing  up*n  iiini*i'lf 
eij'if  •«<»  |K:nK:culioii!l.     1  he  d]  .uodh 


authorities  in  America,  as  well  as 
the  bulk  of  the  colonists  with  or 
without  the  approval  of  the  monarch, 
inana:^od  to  thwart  his  philanthropic 
schemes,  and  did  not  spare  him  the 
annoyances  ami  indignities  thej 
thou'^^ht  comlucive  to  oppose  or 
diminish  his  truly  Christian  aseal 
for  the  interests  of  the  Indians. 
Mis  life  and  labours  have  made 
his  name  well  known  throughoat 
America  and  FiUrope. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  Don 
Alvar  NunCK  do  Vera  Cabeza  de 
Vai^a.  another  man  whose  name 
deserves  to  bo  written  with  golden 
letters  in  the  annals  of  American 
ex)>loration,  conquest^  and  coloni- 
uition.  He  occupies,  among  the 
laic  population  which  landed  in 
Anierii'a.  a  similar  placi*  to  that  of 
I. as  Casas  anioni;  the  clergy.  The 
hi<*tory  of  this  man  seems  a  ro- 
mance, more  extraordinanr  in  monr 
respects  than  the  history  of  any 
other  of  his  contemporaries,  that 
of  the  swineherd  of  Estremadon. 
master  of  the  empire  and  gold  of 
the  Incas,  not  exeepted.  Under  the 
iii(»st  trying  circumstances  he  always 
h«lia\'iNl  like  a  Oiri^ttian  and  Spi^ 
nish  •j^eiitleman  of  tlie  pre-Inqutsi* 
torial  era. 

Cahe7ii  di*  Vaca  sailed  in  tlie  un- 
fortunate expedition  sent  to  Florida 
in  I5'J^.  Nearly  all  tlie  ships  were 
lo-'t.  and  wht-n  that  on  btnurd  of 
which  he  wits  niichcd  the  coast,  everr 
soul  |H*rished  at  the  hands  of  the 
savages.  Cahe/a  and*his  slave  only 
escaped  with  life.  Ky  making  the 
Indians  understand  that  he  knew 
h>iw  to  apply  remedies  to  their 
niidadii  «.  he  preserved  his  life  ;  and 
by  hi<  cuH's.  tact,  aiitl  behavioor. 
inspired  thrni  with  so  high  an  idea 
oi  ins  taleiit'i  and  virtues  that  they 
proclaimed  him  as  their  renfitf. 
Su<*h  was  the  confidence  reposed 
in  hini.  that,  when  he  l>eeanie  ne* 
(pi:iiiiti'd  with  the  doings  uf  his 
c  Kintrynian.  llemaii  Cortes,  he 
induced  tiiem   to  follow  him  and 
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recognize  the  authority  of  the  con- 
queror of  Mexico. 

He  sailed  again  to  America  in 
1541,  being  appointed  Governor  of 
the  Spanish  colonies  on  the  rivers 
Plata  and  Paraguay.  Cabeza  de 
Vaca  was  very  different  by  his  prin- 
ciples, station,  and  wealth  in  the 
metropolis  from  tlie  needy  adven- 
turers, who  abandoned  their  father- 
land, moved,  wholly  or  chiefly,  by 
the  idea  of  getting  riches  at  any 
price. 

Charles  the  Fifth  never  appointed 
to  one  of  the  highest  places  in  his 
transatlantic  dominions,  a  person 
more  energetic,  animated  by  purer 
intentions,  endowed  with  such  prac- 
tical sense  and  sound  judgment,  and 
better  acqainted  with  the  necessities 
of  the  country  and  the  character  of 
the  indigenous  populations ;  but 
never,  perhaps,  did  Spanish  func- 
tionary of  his  rank  in  America, 
receive  more  minute  and  nonsensi- 
cal instructions,  and  regulations,  in 
strict  conformity  with  which  he  was 
to  administer  the  colony.  The  sea 
was  not  friendly  to  Cabeza  de  Vaca. 
The  expedition  suffered  terribly,  so 
that  on  reaching  the  island  of  Santa 
Catalina  he  determined  to  cross  to 
the  mainland.  There  he  learned 
the  election  of  Yrala,  as  Governor, 
by  the  colonists  of  the  Paraguay. 

With  adisregard  of  danger  and  toil 
characteristic  of  the  man,  Cabeza  de 
Vaca,  with  the  larger  part  of  his 
troops,  set  out  for  the  Asuncion 
through  pathless  forests.  This 
march  of  300  men,  through  an 
unbroken  wilderness  of  some  two 
thousand  miles,  in  the  space  of 
four  months  and  nine  days,  without 
leaving  behind  any  of  his  com- 
panions, with  the  single  exception 
of  one  who  was  drowned  in  crossing 
a  river,  is  unprecedented  in  the 
early  history  of  America.  More  un- 
precedented still  was  that  Cabeza 
de  Vaca  made  friends  of  all  the 
natives  he  found  in  his  way,  and 
his  force  reached  Paraguay  in  better 


health  and    condition  than    when 
they  left  the  sea-coast. 

Once  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  leading  colonists  soon 
found  his  ideas  of  colonization  did 
not  agree  with  theii*s.  But  his  spirit 
of  justice  and  strict  discipline  ren- 
dered him  popular  with  the  com- 
mon soldiers,  and  he  was  able  with 
their  support  to  inflict  a  severe 
chastisement  on  the  Payaguas,  who 
had  contemplated  a  Sicilian  Vespers 
against  the  Europeans  while  pro- 
fessing friendship  towards  them. 

Cabeza  de  Vaca  sent  overtures  of 
peace  and  amity  to  the  Guaicurus, 
who  attacked  his  ambassadors.  He 
therefore  led  a  strong  force  against 
them,  which  after  a  furious  and  pro- 
tracted fighting  in  bush  and  ambush 
took  a  large  number  of  prisoners. 
With  these  he  entered  Asuncion, 
where  his  prisoners  were  generously 
treated.  After  convincing  them  of 
his  intentions  of  living  in  peace 
with  the  Indians,  he  sent  some  of 
them  back  to  their  own  people. 
The  Guaicuru  chiefs  could  not  be- 
lieve their  eyes,  when  tliey  saw 
their  subjects  return,  speaking  in 
high  terms  of  the  magnanimity 
of  the  Spaniards  and  their  captain. 
Twenty  of  the  principal  Guaicurus 
went  to  Asuncion,  and  a  peace  was 
concluded  that  lasted  many  years. 

Cabeza  de  Vaca  always  acted  with 
perfect  good  faith  with  all  the  In- 
dians, friendly  or  hostile  to  the 
Spaniards,  he  only  resorted  to  force 
when  all  other  means  had  failed. 
The  limits  of  this  article  are  not 
compatible  with  a  complete  and  de- 
tailed account  of  tliis  great  and 
good  Spaniard.  In  energy,  integrity, 
disinterestedness,  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, and  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
character,  his  superior  was  not  to 
be  found.  Well  acquainted,  like- 
wise, with  the  climate,  and  pastoral 
and  agricultural  conditions  of  the 
transatlantic  regions  imder  his  en- 
lightened rule,  he  successfully  intro- 
duced there  the  best  suited  European 
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plftiitji  nn«l « loin cs tic*  anirnnU.  From 
the  horiitil  (*iittlf  wliicli  lie  CiuruMl 
to  tiie  valley  df  tht*  IMuta.  have 
(IcsrfiifiiMi  tliff  iiiiiuiner.ihle  hrnls 
that  for  ^o  iiiuny  L:«'iuTatioiis  Imvi^ 
furni*ihi*(l  tlu*  most  iinportaiic  iirti- 
cles  fit  roiiiiiinvc  ill  those  rountri«'S. 
Dm  ill  spite  of  his  t:iU*iits.  virtues, 
and  triumphs  of  nil  Horts.  ns  ii 
coldtiizer.  us  an  a  Iministrntor,  ns  a 
warrior,  an  a  ne^oti.ittir.  and  an  ex- 
lilorer.  or  lu'causc  «<f  them,  he  was 
the  rit^ht  man  in  the  \vr.»ii*;  |>1acc 
anions;  the  Spaiii:ir«ls  of  the  period, 
who  did  not  exactly  pi  to  Aiiierini, 
as  Oiiht'/ji  tie  Vara  did.  to  currv  (he 
seeds  of  plants  and  the  dtMiiestic 
aniiiiaU  of  the  (Mil  Wurld,  hi>st 
ntlupt«*d  to  tho«f  ri':.MOti4.  ns  wcjl  us 
the  see<U  of  u  hiizht  r  lelii^imi  uihI 
civiIi/.:itioii.  iliH  fair  and  iii.i<^na- 
nimoiis  d«-alini;*i  with  thr  Indian^ 
alarmed  the  e'ili)nist<.  who  piirtook 
of  th<-  idi'us  of  Scpiilvodn.aiid  who,  in 
all  ennii'st.  aidl.  perlmp<.  in  peifrct 
|{oo  i  taith.  aoeu^^ed  him  oi  liavin^ 
the  e\iili*iit  purpti*ie  tif  di'*»poiliii^ 
them  of  their  riehe**.  or  what  was 
tantamount  to  it  at  tliat  epoch,  op- 
|>osiiiv!  the  ensla\in;;  of  ilii>  nativtrs. 
.\Ui»  i'uheza  de  Var:i.  unlike  his 
pn-dert'^sor.  riHild  nt>t  hoM  out 
hopes  of  o)>cnin:i;  the  way  to  iVni, 
an«l  th«'  dutiful  Min<>  of  the  Inipii- 
sit>*riat  i.'hun*h.  \\ho  had  h-ft  home 
til  ridi  and  eonvfii  the  hcutlitti. 
fi>iiifl  till*  political  ami  ri*li<^i  >us 
iintn'it'*  of  their  Governor  moHt  <l:im. 
iiaMi'.  aii'l  wirthy  of  an  cV'tiipitiry 
piiiii'^hment.  which  shuul  1  ior  e\fi*. 
inoff  tlfti  r  fi'"m  Mirh  uttnii;  ts 
futur*'  n-pr«'<>eiitativr<«  and  ad^i-crs 
«>t'  t}i«ir  Catlii'lie  Maif^ttie**  in  the 
Nexv  „  .d  OM  World! 

M  .-!    \iii.iriiiii*lv    dill    t!»f    Para- 

i:«l\.iii     •T:i-a.l«  r-    .-f    tlir    .IiliuMlie 

■ 

(>o«pt'l  (.ikit  a  i\antau'''  •'<  ih**ir 
i\t\*  ili-ir  huili;;  hiek  and  ri>iil'.iii-(l  ; 
nil  i  ii  •  .''iiii  >•  pi  liilu'  ihriii.  lh>v 
dl.i.'.'*  1  liiNi  Ir-ifii  lii<«  l»f  i.  <>i«'k  a<«  he 
m.i^.  .»r.l.  i    liiiij  hiiii  tsilh  IiTnis, 

IM*'    lillil    1!.!   I   pri-on.    all  i    Ml!'i««tt'd 

hi. II  t>  crui-1  mdignilies.     L':.ar^'td 


with  having  contemplated  and  com- 
mitt«*d  the  most  heinoiia  crimes,  he 
WHS  sent  to  Spain,  to  answer  to  the 
Kill',.;  for  his  misconduct  The  aer* 
vices  and  siK*ril]ces  of  Caboza  de 
Vnca  were  re«|uitod  by  his  Kove- 
reii^m.  ns  he  had  re<piited  those  of 
Ximoncz  do  (.'isncMs  and  lleman 
Cortes,  the  two  most  successful  and 
popular  crusaders  of  the  fieninsulA 
in  northern  Afiica,  and  the  northern 
continent  of  America.  While  wait- 
in«;  for  more  than  ei^ht  years  for  Che 
char:;es  against  liini  to  \h*  investi- 
gated, the  i;o%'ernmcnt  had  indireetlj 
pronouncf  d  a'^ain^l  him  by  coiitinu* 
ing  to  recognizi?  Yrala  as  (lOTemor; 
anil  when,  at  last,  he  would  but  be 
declared  perfectly  innocent  of  everj 
charge  brought  against  him.  the 
government  would  not  carry  into 
effect  the  decree  of  tlie  Council  of 
the  Indies.  It  was  from  the  begin* 
niiig  of  the  discovery  and  conquest 
of  America  the  misfortune  of  those 
regions,  tli:it  the  best  decisions  of 
the  Council  of  the  Indies,  and  their 
adinirahlc  legislation,  werv  almcst 
always  a  dead  letter,  eitlier  bj  the 
fault  of  the  government  of  tlie  me- 
tropolis  or  that  of  the  transmarine 
functionaries. 

Philip  the  Second  was  bom  in 
ITiX'T.  The  lni|uisitonal  poison  had 
alreiifly  permeated  the  heart  and 
hniins  of  the  nation.  Philip  im- 
bibed from  his  birth  the  deletarioQS 
teaehings  of  a  mangled  Goapd, 
which  breathed  in  evcrv  direetioB 
torture  and  death,  everlasting  in- 
famy and  everlasting  tiamnalion, 
against  the  avowed  or  suspected 
eiifmics  of  the  hierarchical  ChttlvlL 
He  was,  and  des^r^'ed  to  be^he 
had  been  ex|>resHly  bora, 
broui:;ht  up.  and  cut  out  to 
groat  ri*pre<entative  monk  of  In- 
iiiiiMi-*rial  monachism.  Hia  mi^ 
*>i<>ii  itii  rarih  was  to  give  the  finish* 
1111^'  strnkr  to  the  work  initiated  by 
his  ;iiieistors.  the  i'athoUe  kittfi^ 
su)ip.irteil  and  ciiitinued  bj  Toi^ 
queiua'Ja,   Xiinenc4,    and 
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Philip  laboured  hard,  from  his 
youth  fto  his  old  aj^e,  to  convert 
Spain  into  a  huge  convent,  and  a 
gigantic  order  of  religious  knight- 
hood, always  ready  to  war,  by  sea 
and  by  land,  on  behalf  of  the  interest 
of  the  tiared  fiervus  servonnn  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  of  those  of 
the  crowned  servtis  srrro/um  of  the 
monastic  Church  of  Spiin. 

Loyola  died  in  ]5'().  Philip  the 
Second  was  thentwentv-nincvears  of 

a'  ar 

age.  Had  Philipbeen  born  in  a  hum- 
ble condition  of  life,  and  brought  up 
accordingly  out  of  the  pestilential 
training,  attending  him  among  his 
fathers  courtiers,  professors,  and 
divines,  perhaps  he  would  never 
have  indul<ired  in  a  criminal  or  foul 
action.  This,  unfortunately  for  his 
memorv,  and  unfortunately  for 
mankind,  was  not  his  lot.  He  was 
born  on  the  proudest  throne  of 
Christendom,  and  he  only  de- 
scended irom  it  to  occupy  his  small 
place  in  the  vault  of  the  F.scorial. 

Philip  the  Second  h:id  been 
trained  by  his  father— perhaps  the 
ablest  statesman  of  the  period — to 
become  a  most  accomplished 
eastern  despot.  The  following 
anecdote  vests  on  good  authoiity. 
A  noble,  descending  from  an  ancient 
house  in  Portugal,  had  been  re- 
ceived as  a  page  in  the  imperial 
household.  While  engaged  in  their 
sports,  the  pajie  accidentally  struck 
the  prince.  The  emperor,  having 
taken  notice  of  it.  condemned  the 
tinhappy  youth  to  lose  his  life.  The 
entreaties  of  Philip  at  length  pre- 
served ihe  life  of  Piuy  (lomcz  de 
Silva,  afterwards  Duice  of  Pastrana 
and  prince  of  Eboli. 

Philip's  father  bestowed  on  him 
all  the  cares  his  several  occupations 
and  constant  tnivels  allowed  him, 
witli  the  idea  of  developing  to  its 
utmost  his  son  s  autocratic  instincts. 
Charles  the  Fifth  appointeil  himself 
the  theoretical  and  practical  pro- 
fessor of  kingcraft  to  the  young 
Prince  of  Asturias.     The  German 


emperor  did  not  lose  his  time.  His 
most  ardent  wishes  were  fulfilled. 
He  handed  down  to  his  son,  not 
only  unimpaired,  but  magnified, 
the  inordinate  love  of  power  by 
which  he  had  been  possessed. 

Depend  on  no  one  but  yourself, 
was  the  puiding  j>rinciple  of  im- 
jxrial  politics,  and  this  principle 
Charles  the  Fifth  never  neglected 
any  occasion  of  inculcating  it  to 
his  son  and  pupil.  Philip  gave 
a  willing  ear  to  this  favourite  im- 
pcrial  maxim.  lie  was  the  true  son 
of  his  father,  and  their  instincts 
were  the  sauie.  Once  on  the 
throne  Philip  attempted  to  rule 
personally  everything  in  every  di- 
rection, and  in  the  minutest  details. 
He  did  not  spare  any  labour,  he 
<lid  not  object  to  any  indignity  con- 
ducive to  his  purpose. 

The  marriage  of  Philip  with  Mary 
of  England  was  from  bei* inning 
to  end  the  work  of  his  father.  He 
could  but  afford  him,  in  manv  wavs,. 
the  most  convincing  proof  of  the 
sort  of  heartless  kingcraft,  in  favour 
with  his  imperial  teacher  of  political 
science.  In  all  his  infamous  tricks 
afterwards,  he  did  not,  in  the  least, 
deviate  from  the  paternal  advice  and 
example.  The  foulest  misdeeds  of 
his  reign  were  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  maxims  of  government  he 
learned  in  his  vouth  from  his 
father's  lips  and  his  father's  acts. 
P^ven  if  he  actually  poisoned  his 
most  accomplished  brother,  Don 
John  of  Austria,  as  Philip's  enemies 
pretended,  he  could  have  justified 
the  deed  on  the  authority  of  the 
emperor.  The  historian  of  the 
time  asserts  that  Charles  the  Fifth 
advist«l  his  daughter-in-law  to  take 
the  life  of  her  sister,  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, as  a  thing  indispensable  to 
her  own  salety  and  that  of  Philip. 

Manv  tliimrs  combined,  more- 
ovf-r,  to  ins!)irc  Philip  with  a  senti- 
ment quite  the  reverse  of  friendship 
and  veneration  for  the  national  as- 
semblies of  his  tin^e,  representative 
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more  or  It  s^  iiii]MTrrct  of  Uio  wis|u»». 
ri^lits,  ntni  iVn'iluiii  ot  t)ip  f«iil>ject. 
Wliat  )ia{)priiril  to  him  :it  lii^  «*n- 
trAiiiNs  iiito  puMir  lift',  wilh  the 
Stal«*s  <if  thi'  NctherlaiiilN.  oouM 
nut  pr.ifhiiV'  ii  tii^oiinihli'  ini|iri'ssi«in 
on  th«^  tii:ii<l  of  i»iii'  wlio  hud  U't'ii 
ri-;ir<'«i  up  :i^  tic  ^ciii  aui]  heir  ofun 
4':is*iTii  p«>ti'iii.'.t**  'I'ht'se  Siatf** 
ii^-«iiiMi-<i  l>\  i'liiitl(-<«  till*  I'ifili  t«>i»L 
II  iit'i*iilt'(ilv  hii<>!ilt'  nttitiiili*  ti>\viii-tls 
I'iiilip.  I'hi'  <*a>tiliiiii  <*t)rtes.  to 
wlii.h  111!  !'•  :i'OOrriii(i(l:i'iii;;  t<*nip<'r 
l*hihp  wns  iiciMi^tntiii'ii.  ))jil  ahva'iy 
lo^t  ii)I  ihi'ir  inttii'iiri*  iiiiii  prr>tl'^t' 
hrtDlr  )li>  \\]1<>  Ihimi.  '1  1ii«  fiillowiiig 
p. I-**. I ■.'«•.  h«  tt-  r  tlniii  :iiix  tliiii;^  i  l^f. 
will  illii«*ir.itt>  til'-  iMii:«iii)it  tiirv 
n.ri'itril  (if'  till'  Sp.iiii^li  oiivi  i-i-i^!i 

Thf  ti(ii«>iii«'-.«liip<«  fiotii  Aiiit'i'hM. 
n<  :ill  till-  III  'ni-x  i'lnlip  thf  Si-i'-ii:  i 
h:i<iL:<i*.  fpiiii  lii^  KurnpiMii  ^ulji  •-(-«. 
Iiv  iiit;ii:-  i»r  tiiM-^.  t'\t<iiiiiiii^  (if  all 
''I'll-.  :;li«i  «i;"l. -iilf  ri.iili^catloti-. 
\\i  I  -  } niii-ip.illy  :ipplii-.t  t  i  ;]ii.' 
kfi'piii''  I'l  .1  .:"|"::''  M-*  |i»\:il  Isii'i"*'- 
h-iM.  aihi  til  I'll-  1 1-  -  *:i<iii  aii'i  «  ni* 
liliiihiiHh:  "f  ihi*  '^liHtiiiy  pili'  ff 
th  ■  L-iOii.iI  Sim:ii*Ii  :iiii)ii">  fir 
4{t)«'iit!y  rmitii.H  •!  •  n  ari-iniitt  oi 
thi  if  ^.iW.  «•!  p.i\ .  wliiNt  si'li  Il!t; 
ri  iitract^  t  ii7<  ft  •!  '.Mill  thi*  rriiiit-ii- 
*A  th*'  St.i't-  ha>l  hf-«'ii  iiii»-t  Hiiaiiic- 
liilly  \iiil.irr.l.  riiilip  tliiMi;:lit  iii.^ 
tl.«'  ]'rupt  ;■  li  ••llh-lit  1  I  f  olaMi-ii 
l.rw  imp  -::;.•!.-  hy  Iii^  haII 
aiilhi'nty  A:  tli>  ii-  in  x*.  ih'-' tiii-^ 
till'  <*<nii"»  ir  i»;i  nl  «»in'  uf  tlnsr 
r.-*!  Ifi  |it  !::;.ii*  •-•iiiiplaiiiili*;  i-f 
t  lo.-^"  Ill  w  vi\' «.  iinpoM'l  ui:iioiii 
tiii'ir  pr*  \i  •M<«  >i<  iIk  latMii  niitl  ii<«- 
*flit  I'i.iilp'*  :il:<*U(  I  tit  t)|i«  ii:(i<»t 
1.iwfijl  aiii|  f. -pr-rjiii  riinntt-'r.ii.i-i.' 
i«.i'>  III  ilh«  I  1  :.  J  I.  •!  IkIil;  l<i  (-••inr* 
*'  Ihi-  III  re-"i'!''*.  hr  "Uiil.  *'  whii'li 
I  .lvi>  •-  iii.p*  i.i  'i  ipi- 1  I  r-  Hitrt  t<t  thi  i-t' 
:li  at!it''*>.  !  iz  Ir'in  iia\iii^  ri-:isf  <i. 
i.a\i  iiii-ii  i-r  •!.  all.]  ail-  -till  Ji:- 
•*i>  a^iiiu*.  .ili  'W  iit^'  111*-  ti'i  alt*  ri:ati\o 
111  t  i  pUPMi*'  tilt-  I'lMir*'*-  I  ha^i* 
.•■l<  )>7'''i  Aii'i  lliiltp^i  aii'^i^' r  ti» 
:iii  P«ir'ii«*ii. -.  !*•  }:•  ii:-.  cotiriiniitu' 
I.  -  "  1.1  111  t  ■  lii-  iT-'mfi  »'f  Pi>rtii:.'il. 


t^as  ronrcivcd  in  a  nioro  explicit 
(hsro({ur(l  iiihI  aiiiipalhy  tor  the  pri- 
\ih«:»f'^  of  such  assc»niMie.s.  "My 
ri^'lit, "  sai  i  lit*.  **  ii^  cU'or  and  undiai- 
piiiiihli.'.  I  will  not  f^nbiiiiliteiUier 
to  tli«>  Ko;:oiiN  (  r  to  ilie  States,  aud 
I  do  nuldrsiii'  ti»  ha\4*  any  jiid>;moDt 
whatrvrr  pasM'd  in  contiriimtioil  of 
it  ■' 

Tliopuiliuiufi  it  si  tuii^hi*fi»re  Philip 
1 1.  at  ^V<'^t!llills:•T  wiib  not  calculated 
t')  niiti^ati'  iii>  profouiiil  contempt 
nii'i  avt'i>ii>n  fur  >u\rli  ^{iithehiif^  of 
natiniial  i'i'prt'>«  ntiitivi->.  Neverwaii 
Kn  .:laiid  sliuiiii'ii  with  iiiufe  niiwortlij 
ii-pri'M'iitativr'i.  It  wii.4  the  parlui- 
Hunt  tliat.  in  the  prcM'iic<}  of  the 
t^iiiii  uiiij  lier  bpaniNh  hu^l^and. 
Kiiii'Km  a:  tlio  fci't  nf  thi'  pontificiil 
K  LMte  an!  dfrlarod  theniselvM  readv 
|i»ro-t>iitcriiitii  till*  piilcof  the  lloman 
(  huivli.  Kurthwiili  <'urdinal  I'olo 
iii;t>li.>  kii«»\\n  till'  PiipfV  intoniiiin  of 
\\i  li  itTiiiip^  thi'iii  hark  a;;aiii.U!ihout 
i-x.u'iiii^  ir.Mii  iliiMvcoii\«T:eJ  |H?op1e 
tilt'  •  i-<^iii  L:iii'4  (if  tlifir  hoiiniiful  iui>< 
ii.i-ticphiii  !c'rr.iirin^tlie]iastreipi». 

Ill  ilic  tir*t  half  iif  hiH  loii^  rei^. 
at  that  :\'j^v.  whrti  un«  Xpti'U'd  un 
faxiiUiiiMi'  tiiirs  iif  fur: u 1 10  ate  kiuv 
t  >  !ii"iify  iiinn'.*!  iiihiTitt.*  i  principU^ 
«>f  li:i\  all  flirt  lit  riMJ.  oii  the  niaiu. 
1  luiip'^  atiihitioiiN  iiihi>iiiiis.  Suc- 
I'l  OS  ai-<'onipaiii«'d.aliiiii>t  iii\ariahl\. 
t\tt\Ahiiv  his  dip!otnati>tji.  i^.- 
lii*  r-.  aii'l  h.iioi>»  On  the  other 
^ilil■  ut  ti.i'  r\iiiii'«'«.  an  oil  ilie 
«  till  1  <*iii*-  ijf  till'  Alps.  aTJ*a  tlie 
i'.ixo-  aini  Mi'ilitiiiiincan,  a?*  be* 
\i>iiil  tilt'  AtlaiitiiMiiidl*ai*ifir<>cvmntf^ 
:ii-n;:-  !«i>'ki  il.  ivt'i\  lu'w  ^e^ir,  luore 
:i!i«i  III!  •:  I  pi  I 'pit lous  and  encouraging 
!  •  till'  PM  lAitinn  of  riiilip'sdeaigiia. 
II i«  v.:i:ri<>r-  and  no^  •tiattir».  hiai«- 
1.1*.:'. I  s  ;iiid  a  lu'<  wen',  more  or  leM 
ui:i-  i.«''i  >ii«l\.  p.iMii^inc%'enr  dime 
ti-Mi  riiTip'*  hi^'li-road  to  uiiivt»raal 
•  i   !i::zi.iTi<in. 

Ai.  i-.»iiiltini'd  t<>  render  Philip 
t'.'  iiiii:litii">t  u.s  ucll  US  the  moat 
-•  It' ji  Ixiii;;  of  CliiiNtian  ifcapola. 
II i'^  iiiordiiiuti'  liixi*  itf  uhiquil 
powiT  di'fh.-'*  ail  t'iiij!(;eratiou. 
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that  his  ideas  and  pretensions  were 
xsountenanced  by  the  prevMlent  feel- 
ings of  his   Spanish   subjects   wc 
iirmly  believe,  after  having  carefully 
sci'utinized,  grouped,  and  pondered 
on  all  that  is  known  nowadays  about 
the  Spaniard  of  his   reign.     And 
not  only  that,  but  Philip  s  insane 
cgolatiT  was  fanned  and  fostered  in 
all  earnest  from  his  cradle  to  his 
grave,  not  nrdy  by  liis  grandees  and 
<^urtiers,  but  bv  tliose  of  his  rela- 
tives  of  both  sexr-s.    \V  c  have  a'  ready 
mentioned  the  capital  punishment 
Charles  Y.  had  decided  upon  against 
tlie  boy  scion  of  a  noble  Portuguese 
house,  who,  when  engaged  in  boyisli 
play,   unintentionally   managed   to 
•hurt  somehow  the  Prince  of  As- 
tuiias.      A    few    years   afterwards 
Mary  of  England  was  always  ready, 
at  a  nioinenfs  notice,  to  sacrifav 
everything  —popularity,      subject^, 
and  throne — to  further  the  desii(ns 
of  her  Casrilian  husband.      This 
Mras  also  the  case  with  his  last  and 
fourth  wife,  a  lady  of  the  German 
Hapsburg  family.     It  is   reported 
that,  on  one  occasion,  the  Spanish 
autocrat  having  fallen  dangerously 
ill,   she   prayed   most  devoutly   to 
heaven  to  take  her  own  useless  life, 
and  to  preseiTe  that  of  her  husband, 
so  indispensable  to  the  triumph  of 
the   Christian    faith.     Add   to  all 
this,  that   Philip    was   motlierless 
irom  his  early  boyhood.     A  man  so 
circumstanced    during    his    whole 
mortal    career,  could  but    be  led 
astray. 

Thus,  unfortunately  for  n;ankind, 
Philip  was  not  only  born  a  despot 
at  heart,  and  everything  around 
him  contributed  to  foster  his 
despotical  propensities,  and  his 
dislike  and  contempt  for  all  those 
in  native  and  foreign  lands,  standing 
up  or  kneeling  down  before  his 
eyes  as  the  representatives  of  the 
rights  and  freedoms  of  the  subject, 
but  he  was  also  afflicted  with  the 
most  mischievous  and  irreclaimable 
form  of  human  madness— religious 


fanaticism.  He  had  inherited  from 
his  father's  grandmother  the  most 
execrable  bigotry.  From  the  very 
day  he  came  into  life  all  that  he 
saw  and  heard  tended  to  increase 
his  religious  insanity. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth  was  the  champion 
of    the    Inquisitorial   Church,   the 
Hannibal  of  the  ^lonasterv.  He  had 
been  reared  up  by  the  ex-crowned 
Geiman  monk  of  Estremadura,  in 
uncompromising  deadly  hatred  to 
the  German  ex-monk  and  the  fol- 
lowers    of    his     doctrines.       His 
father*s  advices  to  him,  his  father's 
advices  to  his  sister,  were  in  that 
direction.     From  the  bottom  of  his 
monastic  retreat,  his  imperial   and 
paternal  authority,  enhanced  by  the 
sort  of  life  he  had  adopted,  Charles 
the   Fifth   seldom  interfered  with 
the  policy  of  his  son  and  daughter 
but  to  impress  firmly  on  their  j-oung 
minds    the    necessitv    of    extermi- 
nating  the  heretic.     The  last  dying 
words   addressed   to   his   son   and 
heir  hv  the  monk  of  Yuste  were  to 
this  effect: — The  Emperor  conjures 
his    son    most   earnestly,   by    the 
obedience  he  owes  iiim,  to  follow 
up  and  bring  to  justice  every  heretic 
in  his  dominions,  and  this  without 
exception,  and   without  favour   or 
mercy  to   any  one.      He  conjures 
Philip  to  cherish  the  Holy  Inquisi- 
tion  as   the   best    instrument    for 
accomplishing     this     good     work. 
**  So,"     he  concludes.  **  shall  you 
have   my  blessing,  and   the   Lord 
shall     j)rosi)er    all    your     under- 
takinjijs."      Such  were  his  verv  last 
words  to  his  eldest  sou,  the  King  of 
Spain. 

All  these  counsels,  all  these  rules 
and  examples  of  stern  despotism 
and  intolerance,  came  directlv  from 
the  man  foremost,  in  every  respect, 
in  the  eyes  of  Philip  and  the  sur- 
rounding courtiers.  And  these 
principles  of  Christian  faith  and 
government  could  but  be  fortified 
in  the  mind  of  the  successor  to  the 
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throne  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel  1a 
liv  the  nieiiiorv  i>f  thoho  most  <*on- 
fipirunus  acts  in  the  reigns  of  his 
Mieeossfiil  Spanish  anceatois.  i)ic 
conquerors  of  <ininada,  Nujiles. 
and  <  Iran,  and  the  discoverers  of 
\n\0Tu-ii 

No  Wonder  if  he  nn^wored  to 
tho**i'  p^rtons  wht»  ur;j:i^d  on  him 
ihi'  iu-cc»»iiy  and  convwiicnce  of  a 
loltTant  pnlirv  in  tlio  I^ow  roiin- 
tricA — "  that  he  had  niurli  rather  be 
no  kin^  at  all.  than  huvo  hfrftic** 
for  hi.-*  MibjectH." 

No  wondt  r  if  he  wntto  to  the 
Kini*  of  Friuii'o  u  i*oni;ratiiiati»rv 
letttT.  and  ollVred  public  thanks, 
^ivin^  to  heaven  wht-n  h«*  Ip-aid 
of  the  ^latMenin^  tu*w.s  of  thi-  Si. 
13arihult.>nifw*s  horriil  massacre  ! 

No  unndor  if,  attended  bv  his 
*«uii.  rinhp  sat  i\ithin  si^^ht  oi  lUv 
nnhappv  Mi'tinis  of  the  (trios  f/it-r'V. 
^\hi!l-'  tlirv  wt  re  slowlv  con«»unj«d 
in  t)if  •K\ifurin)^  Hames. 

N'»  w..n«b  r  if.  in  tin*  pn'srncf  oi 
lii!t  •^ubjiTt-*.  wlio  n^r  tlu'ir  h'anint; 
t  •\\.ird'»  till-  ri'<-:o'*tant  erm-.l  \\«  iv 
cxpirinu'  nniirr  thf  nio>t  horriblf 
and  inf.n.iiu-  pui)i**liuit'nt**.  Philip's 
•■\<  ■Tibl*'  bi^jiiiiy,  oviijH^wrriiii;  his 
u^ual  •><  I f-it' strain t,  \niv>{.  fi^rth  an^l 

iilU*'d  bin'     t«i  ti;ii'ul:lti*.  ••  1  Would. 

ni\*'iif.    iMiTV    wiird    to    bum     inv 

•  «n  Kijn  ««!••  he  -Ui'li  a  writch  as 

Til'"  >j;ini«»h  II.i]»«bur>;*«  app«  ;ir 
I J  \id\»  I « I'll  i-n  :i'.f  .1  I  xpri-*ly 
!>  ir»wn  and  p«  r^aiifv  the 
ni"ii.'ko:: '  •  r-lcr  «'f  thini^-^  aiTo*>s  the 
iSrtii'i-  And  lb'*  niof>t  acconi- 
p'l-hid  i**pr«  ^1  ntatne  of  the 
<i\n.k*!\  \\  i-i  th«'  bui)<i4  r  of  the 
K«i->'rii!.  :)i<'  hhinni'.;  pillar  of  lii- 
•{ui-.i-:;.!!  iii<>na''bi-*ni.  In  htm 
V.  i-»  fund  :ii«-  -pint  of  tin*  Jif-^t 
.>r*f-il.  iriT..l<  r.int.  aid  ilftt-taM*- 
J  r:f-t-  r.i:"t  .iiid  kin^*-  mft  to  a  «li  '^"i  »■. 
p«  :i.  ii».   nf\«r    ••*|Ujiii«-d     by     uiiy 

•  •'K' r  u!' r  m  .i  Cbti-ti.m  Ian*!. 
An  i  !).«  d  -in/«  an^l  idf-:is  f>f  np'^t 
«■!'  Uf  *  4'nt«-iiip'«rary  ni<>r::irrli*i, 
!• ::  p  r  i!  tr  -piriVM!.  wi  n*  in  happy 


congeniality  with  some  of  his  moet 
ab4>minablc  proclivities,  fostered  not 

ontv  bv  hi>  education  but  bv  what 

•     •  • 

he  saw  in  the  foreign  courts,  by  the 
pulilic  ami  individual  intriRUoa, 
ilfalin^s.  and  ambitions  with  which 
he  was  most  intimately  acquainted. 

The  sixteenth  centur\*  is  the  most 
•^'ha*«tty  p(  riod  in  the  hi<«tory  of  the 
(.*lirisuan  dv nasties  ami  monarch ief. 
The  last  Tudors  <at  on  the  throne 
of  Kn^land.  and  the  last  Valois 
re i tilled  in  rraiice.  The  most  sao* 
quinary  of  St.  Peters  successors 
wore  tile  pontifical  tiaia  The  son 
of  the  nmnk  of  Yuste  had  beei> 
crowned  King  of  Spain  and  all 
Spanish  dependencies  in  Europe, 
America.  Africa,  and  A«*ia.  The 
l>ukes  of  Sa\oy.  ami  those  of 
Panua.  Medici<.  and  iMrias,  Mary 
of  Kn^land,  or  Mary  of  Scotland, 
the  Valois.  or  the  mighty  I>ukes  of 
Lorraine,  the  Pope  and  the  Km- 
pt-ror,  Were,  at  anv  time,  readv  to 
suppMit  Philip  the  Second  In  hi9 
nioftt  iniquitous  plaii*«. 

On  whatever  **ide  the  European 
societies  turned  tlif  ir  eye^ — toward* 
the  setting  or  ri^iii'^  sun— towarxls 
the  Siiltaiis  or  the  Catholic  Maje«^ 
tifs  t»|'  the  lime  — thev  ciiuld  onlv 
pcrcei\i-  in  pros|H*ct  abject  Mo- 
han um<  Ian  slavi-ry  and  degrading 
monki<>h  aiUocracv. 

The  Turk  menaced  them  on  the 
ea-^t.  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Arab  had  L»efore  menaced  them  on 
tlie  ue^t.  The  hour  approached 
xxbi'h  was  to  deeide  whetli«*r  thf 
clmnipi<«ns  of  deformed  Chris* 
tiiiniT\.  or  the  champions  of  per* 
v>  r:i  d  Inlani  should  l>ecome  the 
nil:!. J  portion  of  mankind.  And 
tlie  lurk  had  more  chiuicei  of 
Mit'Oi  <^«  than  the  SaracfU. 

\Vli.  nStrh  man  tilled  FranguesUD 
Willi  !bf  itiTor  of  his  name,  the 
unu..i(liy  «ucee>'«ors  to  tlic  throne 
v(  i  bail*  mainie  and  St.  Louis  vere 
n*>  ni-Tf  in  tin*  mood  of  barring 
ill**  pa''*>a;:«*  to  thi'  closely  adnui- 
cinj;  tide  <>f  Mu«»«ulman  invMiotk 
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Far  from  this,  they  entered  into 
^dliance  with  the  cliildren  of  the 
Prophet.  On  the  other  side,  the 
•hallowed  religious  leaders  of  the 
European  world,  deeply  interested, 
•spiritually  as  well  as  temporally,  in 
thwarting  the  ambitious  schemes 
•of  the  successful  warriors  of  the 
^Crescent,  had  forfeited  the  universal 
veneration  and  influence  by  them 
enjoyed  at  the  time  of  the  Arabian 
irruption.  Pontifical  attention  was 
principally  directed  to  promote  most 
ruthless  civil  and  international 
"Wars  between  their  former  adhe- 
•Tents  and  those  still  faithful  to  the 
•old  tottering  Church.  And  con- 
temporary European  populations 
appeared  more  in  favour  of  emigra- 
tion to  the  recently-discovered  lands 
.across  the  Atlantic,  than  to  rush  in 


full  panoply  of  war  to  the  Danubian 
and  Mediterranean  battle-fields. 
Western  Christians  were  just  then 
sick  of  crusades  and  cavalcades  to 
the  East,  while  American  civilizades  . 
opened  up  to  those  most  venture- 
some spirits  among  them  vaster 
fields  and  pastures  new,  with  more 
cheering  horizons  and  congenial 
prospects. 

Tliere  were,it  is  true.menand  prin- 
ciples at  work  during  the  sixteenth 
century  that  will  be  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  advancing  the  world's 
knowledge  and  improvement  in 
every  direction,  but  ihese  men  and 
principles  were  out  of  the  mental 
and  physical  reach  of  the  monk  of 
the  Escorial,  and  were  at  open 
hostility  with  his  most  cherished 
schemes  and  pretensions. 
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TWO     CIIAPTEHS    FROM     GEORGE    SAND'S 
"IMPRESSIONS    ET    SOUVENIRS. 


Ji  »• 


Translated   nv    LorisiL  Coukrak. 


CllAITKB  V. 

l^ll.    .Tun.   Pari^. 

I  iiAvf;  pnNSc«l  hnlt'  the  duy  \ntti 
£u^(-iio  I)r]ttcroix.  I  >li>ul«l  \\U** 
to  lorall  all  he  .^aiJ  U*  iiio.  but  it 
would  he  iinpnM.il lie  tn  triiii^orilM.* 
it.  lit*  talks  better  llian  1  M^riir. 
Wlicii  I  met  liiiii  1  nn^  ii;  a  stutr 
of  bt*\%ilil(  rnunt.  I  liti  i  l>*  m  talk, 
ing  t>>  tliiit  ina'linaii   1><*  .  Nvlto 

ha«l  lifrii  v(  ntiii}*  I'.f  -ira!!'^^'*: 
theori«"i  hImiu:  lirawlm;  mnl  i'>>l<>iir. 
stutli«'s.  atvorliii;,'  l.i  \ii',n,  e.r  htsiv 
one  of  the  o*hrr. 

1  n-latr  tn  Pi  lnr)-««i\  ti.o  qiifirn*! 
froxn  nliii'li  I  litt'l  iii^.t  I'liiiif  nttt*rlv 
dumb  fotiiiih*  I  :  ~"  III  iarii«'«t.  ti-11 
Txw,  xnv  rriPiHi.  i-»  liiis  man  !ii  bit 
r\ift\\X  miii'l  ' " 

taktn  :  but  bo  ib-f*  lui*  tbiiil:  Ih'  t<i 
n)i<taki'n  :  be  r«MS<>iiH  up«iti  bis 
riT.  r.  uii>i  rlinj:*'  to  i:.  bi'lfMit!;  !•«• 
*  a'«  (^rd*»pe«i  .«  tr>ttb.  N«i  belp  :ur  it- 
It  t\a<«  not  hi'  tbal  mvriiii  I  tiii'« 
l.vre*v  .  11  !•«  j-roff-.*!  •!  in  bi.li*  r 
i|tiarti'r«>.  "I'b»*  nb'di-  -ob«M»l  uf  M. 
InjIP-'*  lit  rrtT  lb:i!  rwlmir  i-  H  KniH'!- 
flinty.  aiitl  tbat  it  i-^  «ian^fr«iUH  to 
bcrnnie  rnainounMl  n!*  ■  (l«-tuil  in- 
jurioii*  to  the  jk*irity  of  tin*  lifH* 
Tbev  b.t\e  ^\»tomu!i/f'l  ibi'i  to  tbat 
i.'c^rir  that  tbi'v  I'iire  rmly  fur 
IU]>^  acl  s  th  -t  iiiatiTK  r.  aifl  •  i.liif  ly 
■dniin-  ibe  early  nia^trr* 

/  I  kiiiiw  ibiH  :  tbfv  !'t » 1  pro- 
fouiil  I*  titrnip:  for  tii**  Vtiittian 
ftcboo!    TitiMn  nt  tb«*  b«ud.  ' 

//Wiirr.i.'X    ".\i)ii  tbt'  L)iit< !.  Mrb*>oI ' 

The  iIuuIht   KciiibiiuiJt,  the  ^v>oiU 


for  nothin<*  Tcniers  !  And  the  Spa- 
nish, Vela>(|iiez  included  !-~«liile 
tb**  nia^'iiifioont  Kulieiis  gives  ihtm 
nauM'ti !  Thifi  luakes  you  indif;- 
nant  "  Ah.  bah  !  1  n^etl  to  be  in. 
di^nant  too,  as  lon^  n»  I  thought  I 
had  to  (b>  with  an  honest  deluaioa ; 
but  this  dootrine  i^  siinplv  the 
bninbui;  of  inipot<'n(*y.  and  ever 
««iiire  I  ba\/*  known  tliis  I  have 
ri'a^'itl  izcttiii;^  an^rv.  I  lau^hatiL" 

/.  ••  You  are  free  to  treat  it  philo- 
sopbii'allv ;  but  in  the  inenntinie 
tiic  publii*.  wlh)  are  not  artistft,  aoJ 
who  know  nothing  about  detlnitionf. 
takr  up  those  Atiipi'l  words  antl 
reaily-niaile  phrases.  '  Kul>ens  i«  % 
fine  colourirtt,  but  he  does  not  draw. 
Keinl>raiHit  proiluees  liemutifol 
(tfrrts.  but  he  Bniud^es.  he  i^ 
);:nt>raiit  nf //if  /in/.'  Itaphael  alone 
Knows  how  t< I  diaw.  Michael  Ani;ek> 
i^  A  mad  man.  who  knows  only  how 
To  evnke  monster^.  l*uroart  is  the 
fl.it  tint,  the  <«illiouette.  The  Ingmt 
srbonl  shi>ws  that-  and  the  lK*Qr* 
:;iMim  aibl** :  *  It  >eems  that  this  is 
true* 

lifhii-roiT  'Well:  What  does  it 
signify  to  us  if  the  bourgeois  talks 
lio!l^ense  '  " 

/.  "It  ilof^  si^iify  (greatly  to  me. 
'1  br  bitui'v^ei'is  is  the  ass  th*t  we 
utiiii'l  bavi'  bfen.  hail  not  pains 
In  III  takt'ii  to  f*rtn  our  ta«tes  and 
e  I  v:ue  our  fe-lin-j*'.  Why  does 
iTiiii'ism.  w}.n<.c  tn.'^'^ion  iii  to  tn- 


ii'^niMi 


Iffltirn  IJ-.  *  Oh  !  critirisin  in  gene- 
ral is  done  by  botir^reis.or  by  boys 
of  U-tttri  who  write  as 
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in  order  to  secure  readers  for  them- 
selves. Look  at  the  writers  who 
have  taste,  originality,  indepen- 
dence !  They  are  not  undei*stood  ; 
they  preacli  in  the  wilderness.'' 

/.  '*  I  am  not  such  a  pessimist  as 
that.  I  am  persuaded  that  many 
men  of  letters  have  no  parti 
pria,  and   that   if  art  were  shown 


•  •  • 


Delacroix.  **  Chimera  I  Painting  is 
a  thing  that  every  one  cannot  judge 
of.  It  requires  a  special  gift  or  a 
special  education.  Young  literary 
men  who  want  to  write  an  article  to 
earn  their  bread  enter  into  chat 
with  a  painter,  and  write  under  his 
dictation.  So  much  the  worse  if 
the  painter  talks  nonsense !  Hut 
don*c  make  me  talk  more.  I  have 
got  my  sore  throat." 

/.  **ni  leave  you,  all  tlie  sooner 
because  I  feel  stifled  here.  But  I 
warn  you  that  I  am  carrying  my 
anger  away  with  me,  aggravated  by 
your  indifference  to-day." 

Delacroix.  **  Stop  a  moment  I 
You  think  I  am  calmer  than  1  am  ; 
but  1  saw  Ingres'  ^inttonice  again, 
and,  upon  my  word,  I  am  as 
simple  as  the  others ;  I  thought  it 
charming." 

.  /.  *•  So  much  the  better  for  you. 
For  my  part  1  thought  it  i)uerile 
and  mannered." 

Delacroix.  **  I  don't  say  it  is  not. 
It  is  chilJi.sh  with  pretension— but 
what  channing  little  details,  what 
fini>l)  in  the  carving  out!" 

/.  •*  Cai'ving  out  is  the  word.  It 
is  done  after  the  fashion  of  Chinese 
ftns,  little  ivory  figures  stuck  to- 
gether. 1  must  be  off.  Good-bye  ; 
am  repair" 

Delacroix.  '*  Yes,  an  revoir ;  but 
.  ...  Why  can't  you  speak  to  me 
without  making  me  speak?  1 
want  to  know  why  you  don't  like 
M.  Ingres?  ' 

/.  **  1  never  said  so.  I  like  M. 
Ingres  aUkoaffh^  and  not  hecau^se  he 
isa  systematizer.  He  is  a  half  man 
of  genius,  has  immense  talent,  and. 


above  all,  elevation  of  mind :  what 
he  wants,  that  is  to  say,  the  half  of 
painting,  the  half  of  sight,  the  half 
of  life,  constitutes  a  serious  infir- 
mity which  one  would  pardon  in 
him  if  he  d  d  not  erect  his  own  want 
of  power  into  a  system." 

Delacroix.  *'  Ah,  stop !  When  we 
look  at  a  work  of  art  we  are  not  to 
ask  ourselves  what  the  artist  thinkft 
or  says,  but  judge  the  work  and  for^ 
get  the  man.  1  know  very  well  that 
Ingres  treats  me  in  private  as  a 
lubber  and  booby,  and  sends  away 
any  i)upil  who  he  sees  has  a  ten- 
dency to  be  a  colourist.  But  I 
don't  want  to  know  anything  of  him- 
when  I  am  judging  his  picture." 

/.  *'  This  is  quite  right  of  you. 
But  when  this  picture  proves  more 
and  more  a  deplorable  7?^rfi  pm,  an 
arrogant  blindness,  a  mental  para- 
lysis erected  into  a  system,  1  can- 
not avoid  deploring  the  master's 
error,  and  being  indignant  at  the 
adulations  of  the  school  that  con- 
firm him  in  his  folly." 

Delacroix,  **  Then  you  think  the 
^Vn//o7i/V<?  betravs  a  decadence  .  .  ." 

/.  *'  Say  no  more,  and  let  me  go. 
It  is  dinner  hour." 

Delucfvix.  *•  Already  ?  Where 
are  you  dining?" 

/.  **  At  home.  Are  you  coming  ?  '* 

Delacroix.  *'  To  dine  with  you, 
en  Jamille!  It  is  very  tempting! 
You  won't  let  me  talk  ?  " 

1.  **  rU  make  you  be  silent.  Go 
dress.     I  ^hall  wait  for  vou." 

He  goes  into  his  room ;  but 
leaves  the  door  open  in  order  to 
speak  to  me  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
and  make  me  explain  what  it  is  that 
shocks  me  in  the  Stratonice.  Only  he ' 
won't  let  mo  tell  it.  The  action  of 
taking  off  his  slippers  and  dressing- 
gown  restores  all  his  natural  ani- 
mation, and  it  is  no  longer  I  but: 
he  who  talks  a  id  criticizes. 

**  Bless  my  heart !  h  pere  Ingres 
has  done  his  best  to  be  a  colourist, 
and  the  way  he  conceives  the  thing- 
is  absolutely  comical.     You  were 
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miBlakpn  a  while  a^o.  It  is  not 
surh  n  prrtt  pris  with  him  ns  yoii 
SAV.  lie  (Iocs  his  best,  he  sure  of 
that,  oiilv  h«.*  coiifoinids  colouration 
with  colour.  He  is  one  of  the  oM 
f^s.  htfur^oois  en  diallf,  and  on 
thin  clinpttT  ho  is  ns  if*norant  as 
his  own  porter.  I  Live  you  notioetl 
that  in  hisi  Su-ntunicr  thire  is  a  wrv 
ingoniou.4^  very  studied,  very  cha* 
f(;y(iii/ luxury  of  colouration  that  does 
not  produce  one  atom  the  etr<*ct  of 
«:olour!'  TlhTG  i»  a  Mosair  pavi*. 
ni"nt  of  such  ox^ctituth*  that  it 
mif^ht  niuke  a  pr«»fcssor  of  pers]H'C. 
live  despair,  l-'roni  thr  lirst  plane 
ro  tlie  In^t  th*  re  are.  piThapA,  :i 
tMou^and  little  ln/rn*{e<.  all  in  nio<«t 
ri^oroUii  ex.irtiiudr  a<«  ri*t:.irds  tht* 
vani>hini;  ol  the  hm-s  Hut  itdi*«*si 
not  prevent  the  pavement  t'n>m 
litandint;  ri&;nt  up  like  a  wall.  It 
i»hin««  like  a  mimr.  You  niii:ht 
itliavi*  hcfure  it,  hut  no  oni*  d.ii«* 
walk  on  it.  unleM  a  tlv.  With  fVfr 
•o  little  tru«*  e  d^ur.  his  pavfu.fnt 
would  viuii'^h  uitluMit  M'tpiirin'^ 
ihfKe  riiiiit'ss  lines.  IIirwiMir.  he 
ha^  I  ndi>a\t»iiriil  t>>  put  li^ht  on  it. 
And  ii;;.iin.  hit  li^lil.^  are  all  iMit  hy 
rule  and  conina""*  Vku  ff«d  tliat 
t^ieriT  till  v  an*  tixt<l  fur  t'ti-niitv. 
anil  that  M.  Iij',;ri-^'  •*iin  will  n<'\«r 
rhan>;e  it-  placi*  in  rt-iarion  to  t-  »* 
earth.  No  niaT!«r!  Ik*  ha-  yw 
Min  nlirn*  niT'Tou-ly  it  *h«»Jsld 
\h\  ttii'l  1  atn  *>urt>  h«*  i»  s.it)-tif(l. 
U<'  thinks  hvrht  i-  iiiUth*  ti>  t- i  h«l. 
litih.  and  furp-is  tha?.  :iho\(*  a'i.  i:  is 
niad«*  t»  anititBii*  II**  ha«»  ^tuditd 
witii  till'  nin<«t  di'lira'i-  pr«*riH|(iii  tlie 

niinut<'*»t  «-fT>('t<»  i»i  li.'ht  nil  ninr- 
hlen.  oil  lmUIiii;;'*.  on  -tiiiT^  .  f'^r^^i't. 
i\t\^  hut  oiii'  thinu.  ill*'  ri  tlii'ted 
h^ht^  Yr9.  r»  lit  X  Colour^!  he 
nt*ver  l:«-;ird  of  t*  i— •'  ll<*  di^'S  not 
svns  that  all  i^  rcHi-ott  il  in  iiatun*. 
and  tha'.  nil  TittiMir  H  an  iiiierrhan(*«* 
of  rvt1t'i*i:on<i  lit*  ha-^  ncaltfTnl 
over  ail  the  ohj»  ci*  h»*  posed  U-forc 
hiui  %inall  ci>nipaituitM*i  of  li^hc, 
which  \ou  nnuld  feup|o*c  had  U'en 
tAkiJi  hy  a  dai^uvrrot^pe.  and  thtrrv 


is  neither  9un,  light,  nor  air  in  all 
that.  The  bed  of  Antiocbut  it 
thrust  into  the  wall.  The  sick  man 
is  enenisted  in  it.  He  in  trying  in 
vain,  hy  a  pretty  movement,  to  hide 
his  blushes.  It  is  not  Siratonitt 
that  makes  him  wrttlie,  it  i^  the 
sutri*rin<;s  caused  hy  finding  him* 
self  stuck  to  the  alcove  of  his  bed. 
'i'he  personages  of  the  second  plane 
txpi-nenre  the  same  torture,  and 
make  unheard-of  efforta  to  tear 
tl  It'll  I '•elves  away  from  these  stick* 
in«x  walls  Nothing;  stands  out. 
consi-ipienily  nothing;  lives  in  this 
rhai  iuin)(  pictuiv — a  nu-n*  whimsi- 
cal piece  of  pedillinf?.  Oh  !  I  know 
wfil  what  he  said  to  liiinself.  He 
saiil :  *  1  will  proiiuce  an  irreproaeh- 
able  work.  Nut  only  shall  it  teach 
aiiil  ihMiionstrate.  I>iit  it  shall  please. 
ril  cram  colour  into  it.  Oh!  what 
colour!— do  vou  want  colour— there 
it  i<% !  r  11  put  down  my  adversEahes. 
'I'lit-y  will  have  nothing  to  say. 
They  shall  be  put  down  in  eveiy 
way.  Come,  my  pupils,  and  see — 
1  mean  ti>  show  you  what  colour  is  !* 
Antl  liown  he  nits  when  the  picture 
is  I  ainteil,  iiinl  coveps  it  with  tonea 
as  \ou  put  ^u^'ar-plums  on  a  well* 
Conked  cake.  He  puts  red  on  a 
clo.ik.  lilae  on  a  cushion,  f^reen  here* 
blue  there,  bnifht  red.  li>;ht  green. 
«*ky  blue  He  hat  ta^te  for  aiijust- 
nient^.  and  ih«*  knowledge  of  cos- 
iiiine.  He  has  mixed  in  th<*  hair 
and  ^\\\^%  bands  and  lN)rders,  a 
tliou<>und  a!nu<*ing  little  coquet- 
iies  if  ornamentation,  a  lilac  of  es« 
quiMte  fri-*»lin«'ss.  but  which  lend 
til  ni'thiiii;  in  the  production  of 
Colour  Tiie  li\id  bi>nibre  tones  of 
an  oM  wail  bv  llembrandt  iire  rich 
in  cpnte  another  MMise  to  this  pro* 
di^ality  itf  tones  laid  on  nbjecta 
whieh  he  never  succei-ds  in  binding 
toei'ther  bv  their  necesnsr^'  reilec- 
iioii>«.  and  which  remain  crude, 
i^u'ated.  cold,  and  loud.  Notice 
that  loud  Colours  are  alwavs  cold! 

"  JprofKU  of  eohl.  miiflle  vourMlf 
well  tip,  It  19  not  warm." 
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re,  I  am  ready.     I'll  not  say 
•word." 

'each  my  house,  and  in  spite 

resolution,  he  never  ceased 

ng  the  colour  of  the  In  grists, 

Uiem  image  makers,  illumi- 

^f  manuscripts,  pasticheurs. 

ger  was    appeased,  it    had 

into  him.     Chopin  joined  us 

loor,  and  they  hotli  went  up- 

iscussing  Sfratonke.  Chopin 

»t  like  it  because  the  figures 

nnered,  and  devoid  of  real 

\y  but  the  high  finish  of  the 

pleases   him ;    as    to    tlie 

he  says,  out  of  politeness, 

understands  nothing  about 

he  is  not  aware  that  he  is 

the  truth. 

in  and  Delacroix  love  each 
[  may  say,  tenderly.  They 
uch  alike  in  chai*acter,  and 
DC  great  qualities  of  heart 
ind.  But  as  regards  art, 
ix  understands  Chopin  and 
him.  Chopin  does  not  un- 
d  Delacroix.  He  esteems, 
md  respects  the  man ;  he 
the  painter.  Delacroix,  with 
aried  faculties,  appreciates 
he  knows  and  understands 
taste  is  sure  and  exquisite. 
iver  wearies  listening  to 
»  He  enjoys  his  music,  and 
t  by  heart.  Chopin  accepts 
^ration,  and  is  touched  by  it ; 
eu  he  looks  at  a  picture  by 
nd,  he  is  in  pain,  and  can't 
nrord  to  say  to  him.  He  is 
Man — nothing  but  a  musl- 
Sis  thoughts  can  only  ex- 
emsclves  in  music.  He  has 
Qity  of  esprit  and  finesse, 
can  understand  nothing 
ittng  or  statuary.  Michael 
frightens  him.  Eubcns 
I  him.  All  that  appears 
c  scandalizes  him.  He 
limself  up  in  all  that  is 
!8t  in  what  is  customary. 
anomaly !  His  genius  is 
•t  original  and  individual 
ists.      But  he  will  not  let 


himself  be  tohl  this.  It  is  true  that 
in  literature  Delacroix'  taste  is  for 
all  that  is  most  classic  and  formalist. 

1  don't  discuss  with  them.  I 
merely  listen ;  but  there  goes 
Maurice,  who  enters  on  the  subject 
boldly.  He  wants  Delacroix  to  ex- 
plain the  mystery  of  reflected 
colours,  and  Chopin  listens,  eyes 
wide  open  witli  surprise.  The 
master  compares  the  tones  in  paint- 
ing with  the  sounds  of  music.  **  Har- 
mony in  nmsic,"  he  says.  **  does  not 
consist  merely  of  the  formation  of 
chords,  but  depends  on  their  rela- 
tion as  well,  their  logical  .sequence, 
their  concatenation,  on  what  i  may 
call  their  auditory  reflexes.  Well, 
painting  ought  to  proceed  in  the 
same  way.  There  !  give  me  that 
blue  cushion  and  that  red  cloth. 
Place  them  side  by  side.  You  see 
there  where  the  two  tones  touch 
they  borrow  from  each  other;  the 
red  is  tmged  with  blue,  the  blue 
with  red,  and  in  the  middle  violet 
is  produced.  You  may  cram  the 
most  violent  tones  into  a  picture, 
but  give  them  the  reflexes  that  bind 
them  together,  and  your  picture 
will  never  jar.  Is  nature  sober  in 
her  tones  ^  Does  not  she  abound 
iu  fierce  oppositions  which,  never- 
theless, never  mar  her  harmony? 
It  is  that  they  are  all  bound  to- 
gether by  their  retlcctcd  lights,  and 
shadows,  and  tints.  They  fancy 
this  can  be  suppressed  in  painting. 
]  t  may  be,  but  there  would  be  one 
little  inconvenience — it  is  thatpaint- 
ing  would  be  suppressed  at  the 
same  time. 

Maurice  remarks  that  the  science 
of  reflected  lights  and  colours  is 
the  most  difhcult  one  there  is. 

**  No,"  replies  the  master,  '*  it  is  as 
simple  as  how  do  you  do.  I  can 
demonstrate  it  to  you  like  two  and 
two  make  four.  The  reflection  of 
such  a  colour  upon  such  another 
invariably  produces  such  other 
colour  which  I  have  explained  and 
proved  to  you  twenty  times." 
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••  Vorv  wi'Il."  -nxs  till'  i»uj»jl,  "  but 
the  n  lie I't ions  of  tlu;  reflec- 
tion <  • " 

*•  The  •livil  1  IIow  fi4<l  you  t;o. 
You  an*  a<>iNUii:  to.»  luui'ii  tor  i»iic 
il:iv.** 

Maurifo  is  lii'lit.  'lijo  relltv- 
tioii-  of  ilii*  r*  tlfi*tiuiis  liunl  us  in 
Uie  nitini:'-.  :in<i  l>t*l:ii'.roi\  kn(»ws 
tl.  I<ut  III*  run  I  «i(  in>>usti-.ai*  it. 
*iinci'  l»f  1^  l"i»r  vwr  ^i  arclim^'   i  if 

it.  uij<l  li:i*t  ( ffsM'tj  ti>  nie  tli.it  ho 

It  as  I'tif-u  «>-.\\.'il  It  nioiv  to  iiispini* 
tioii  t!);in  to  Hi'KMice  Me  ran  loa 'li 
thf  'jraniiunr  «-t'  Ins  ;nt.  but  U'-niu^^ 
iit  not  taiiirlit  riitM'r  ii:<'  untatlmin' 
ablf  inv-^ti'iH'.-i  in  rtilour:  ih»r«'  «»c 
VAXes  |i]ii<lu-i'l  l»y  i«lalii»u  ulrrli 
liuvf  nn  r:i!i]r.  ami  \vlii.-li  iin*  nut 
to  li-  t'-iuuil  ''n  any  luilt-tlc  Tin  tv 
in  no  nli^olutt*  hunt  to  tlifoo  rrtlt-x 
tuits  whii'li  uiutuully  |tinili;iti- riii*;i 
other.  an<l  tin  n-  ni\*«t<riou«  innon 
is  f.  r  ev.  r  crt-atuii;  f<iniliniatitjn*<. 
mln>*ii  ^'1  <»n  ai'-'unnilatin'^  without 
ever  b«c'i  imnu'  ilin'k  ^r  io-aw  'I'Ihti? 
IS  nt»  hia<'L  ni  iiattm-  'i'luri*  i*^ 
n«>tluhc  •if'i-i  ni  piiin;irp^'.  l'.\<-iy 
Ik>«1\  in  ri>ii*.ii-t  with  iiiiMtht  r  IkhIv 
}!!*«*  UUil  li'i'i'lM--  rn'li  <i!)u'r's 
tint.  1  li'-  l>iiL'htf«t  ilumuiatt'o  tilt' 
nth*  r.  I'Ut  i.«-\»T  t«i  Ji:«-  li- i.Mi«-  <»t" 
|iarah/iiiL'  it-  t-tlivi  1  hi*  i-  tin* 
Mvni  ••!  il.r  lian«|Mit'iii*y  nl'  *.l:;i. 
dow-  It  1-  uU«»  thi*  s.-fit-t  «'!  tin* 
relirl  of  iih|«vis  uhu'U  ih»*  iiPpTri-is 
aff  alf*<>lnt'*i\  i::ii«Man!  fi 

I    V#»'  tun-    I' I    €'.»ll\rV.    US     l»i"»l     1 
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ran.  ni\  iii*rr*-'M4tiMn. 

•  ■    - 

*  h-  I'.n  U'\^»  :*  oil  hi^  rhair.  *•  I.»t 
in«*  hit*  itii  .  hf-  sa\*>.  "  !»•  t-ip*  \ii*i 
|»a"»s  nil  tii  tin-  rt-lit  I  'i"h»»  ri*llft'- 
tiuf!*«  ale  I'noiJL'h  fur  tiie  |>rt'M;nt. 
Jt  14  iii'/t m  )iis.  It  i«  Tifw  lo  ntt* ; 
tut  It  !•»  >Ii;.:h:l\  ahiii  niv." 

« 

••  N«'."  '«a\s  Jiela*ri:v.  "' it  is  rln- 
|»urest  i-h«'no'«ifr  1 1 urs  iir<*  *U'- 
comiH"*' •!  an«i  irrKiuiH-ioi  il  <-\fry 
miiiuti-.  iiii-i  rrili-i'tiiiiis  ar*-  not 
•cpaiatfl  rriiti  tin.*  irliif  no  ninn* 
I  II  tht*  htif  it  M'|iaruti*<l  Iriiin  ihr 
tlelhii;;.  i  hrv  think  ihtfv  }iii\f 
riit«''l,  4)r  at  leaal  discuverrti.  the 


line.  *Welh  they  h:ivo  not  got  it  at 
all !  The  run  tour  mocks  tlit*in.  and 
turns  its  buck  upon  them.  Wait! 
Chopin,  I  know  what  }'0U  are  g«»in^ 
to  tiav  :  that  it  is  the  contour  that 

m 

prfvrnts  ohjcrts  boing   fused  and 
4*onfused     with     each     oilior.    but 
n.Uin'o  is  sparing;  of  shar|>  outlinaR. 
Jji^ht.  \vhif*h  in  hi-r  life,  her  mode 
ot  «'xistenco.  breaks  the  silhouette 
cwry  niinute,  iiiiil  in^toail  of  draw- 
ini;   llat.   everything   is    in    n^ief. 
When  vtMi  ha\o  drawn  my  tigurr 
with  a  Iin*.*  upon  a  at  ate,  however 
•4o«><l    the    line    he,   yott   have  not 
inailo  a  piiuuiv  of  my  |>er!ion.     Yet, 
It  Vi»u  an^  a  color u'ist.  vou  will  nie- 
c-.otl  with  this  hiinple  lino  in  ahow- 
in;;   that    1    have  thicknoaii.  relief, 
hiMly.      Ml  w  will  you  do  tliis  ?     Bj 
n«*t  ilrauiii'.*  tin*  <Mitlino  (-qiiallT.  bT 
niakupp^  it  vi*ry  li^ht.  almosit  broken 
at  ivriain  plai*es.  then  deepening  it 
at  othiTs  by  infatis  of  a  second  line. 
:ind  if  n»'retiHj*rv  a  thinl,  or  even 
hv    mean**   of  a   thirk   broad  line, 
carulully  «4uuiihi:;.r  n-^ainM  its  being 
hkf    a    wire:    tor    whenever    I    %€9 
K'livt — aiiil    I   <lnt  know  that  the 
huiniin  body  has  a  »«iiigle  apot  that 
is  absiihite  v  flat  tvi-n  to  the  extent 
of  a  wafrr — :li«-re  is  no  opaqueneta 
ill     tJie    luithiitr    tltat   indicatea    IL 
Nf'Uht-r  the  hu'iit  that  atrikes  tbia 
miitour  nor  the  >ha(low  that  fteala 
UV4M    It   has  any    pircrptiblc   fixed 
p.iint.     It  \on  tlraw  A  naked  body 
or  hand  it  is  «pii'.e  aimlhrr  thing. 
Kh'sh  Is  an  in^atiahio  dcvourrr  of 
h'jh:.  and  an  iiu  xhiiustibla  inter- 
chani^i-r  of  retlit-iions.     It  redecia 
e\i*rvlliinv'.    and    r**rteela   itarlf  on 
itM'lf.  (i  /  iii/Ziif.     l.oiik  at  a  naked 
child  br   lUilfteiis ;  it  m  a  rainhoar 
nn-lt#-d    t<n    the    tlf*h,    liffhting   iU 
peiiftratini:  it.  i:i\in^  it  brillianet, 
irht-t.    nrculaiion.   palpitation,    lit 
runnini;    ovt-r    iroiii     the    eanvatb 
raintinu*.  .mui  h^m*.    is   not  merely 
this   — and    he  divw  :i     honioatal 
rur\e    from    his    left   to   hia   nghC 
shoulder, —  '*  It  i%  a^so  thia!**  and 
he  drvw  the  cuiTv  in  the  eouves 
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sense  from  his  forehead  to  his  chest. 
'•  The  Ingrists  want  to  change  na- 
ture; they  have  made  man  a  slate, 
well  cut  out  at  the  edges,  and  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt 
•bout  their  meaning,  some  of  t'lem 
tnsike  on\y  ombres  chiiwises,\\'\{\i  lint 
tints  stuck  on  gold  ground.  I  con- 
fess it  is  a  way  of  simplifying  art; 
but  there  is  a  Pinter  way  of  doing 
this,  which  would  be  not  to  do  it  at 
all.  Hero,  Maurice,  you  like  making 
a  crowd  of  little  figures,  putiing 
fifty  thousand  on  a  sheer'  of  paper. 
I  will  teach  you  a  good  way.  Draw 
me  a  wall,  and  write  on  it,  'At  this 
moment  five  hundred  thousand  men 
are  passing  behind  this  wall ! '  You 
will  spare  yourself  the  trouble  of 
learning  how  to  paint  them,  nnd  as 
times  go  you  will,  pt  rhnps,  Imve  more 
success  than  I  wlio  have  had  the 
folly  to  wi.sh  to  learn." 

Chopin  i-*  no  longer  listening. 
He  is  at  the  piano,  and  does  not 
perceive  we  nre  listening  to  him. 
He  is  improvising  at  random.  He 
•tops.  "  Well,  well !  "  cries  out  Dela- 
croix, **  it  is  not  fiuishetl !  '' 

"  It  is  not  begun.  Nothing  comes 
tome.  .  •  Noi bin.;  but  reflections, 
shadows,  reliefs  float  before  me,  I 
am  seeking  colour,  and  I  don't  find 
even  drawing.'* 

"You  won't  find  one  without  the 
other,''  replies  Delacroix  ;  **you  are 
going  to  find  both." 

"But  if  I  find  nothing  but  moon- 
light? ' 

•*  You  will  have  found  the  reHec- 
tioD  of  a  reflection, ''answers  Maurice. 
The  idea  pleasen  the  fancy  of  the 
divine  artist.  He  resumes,  without 
appearing  to  begin  again,  so  vague 
and,  as  it  were,  uncertain  is  his  de- 
sign. Our  eyes  nre  gradually  filled 
with  gentle  tints  that  correspond  to 
the  suave  modulations  sei/^ed  by 
the  auditory  sense.  Then  the  blue 
note  sounds,  and  awny  we  are  in 
the  azure  of  the  transparent  night. 
Light  clouds  assume  all  fantastic 
forms.     Heaven  is  filled  with  tliem. 


They*  gather  round  the  moon,  which 
easts  broad  opal  discs  over  them, 
and  awakes  the  sleeping  colour. 
We  dream  of  a  summer's  night, and 
wait  to  hear  the  nightingale. 

A  sublime  song  rises.  The 
master  knows  well  what  he  is  doing. 
He  laughs  at  those  who  pretend  to 
make  creatures  and  things  speak 
by  means  of  imitative  harmony.  He 
knows  no  such  puerility.  He  knows 
that  music  is  a  human  impression, 
and  a  human  manifestation.  It  is 
a  human  soul  that  thinks,  a  human 
voice  that  expresses.  It  is  man,  in 
presence  of  the  emotions  he  expe- 
liences,  translating  them  by  the 
feeling  he  has  of  them,  without 
trying  to  reproduce  their  causes  by 
means  of  sonorousness.  These 
causes  music  could  never  state  pre- 
cisely ;,  it  should  never  pretend  to 
do  so.  In  this  consists  its  graudeur. 
It  cannot  speak  in  prose. 

When  the  nightingale  sings  to 
the  starry  night  the  master  does 
not  make  you  guess  or  fancy  the 
song  of  the  bird  by  some  absurd 
notation.  He  nuikes  the  human 
voice  sing  with  a  particular  feeling* 
which  would  be  that  felt  when  lis- 
tening to  the  nightingale  ;  and  if  you 
don*t  thhik  of  the  nightingale  while 
listening  to  the  man.  which  is  of 
very  little  consequence,  you  will 
none  the  less  have  an  exquisite 
impression  that  will  bring  your  soul 
into  that  disposition  in  which  it 
would  be  were  you  to  fall  into  a 
delicious  ecstasy  on  some  beautiful 
summer  night,  cradled  by  all  the 
harmonies  of  happy,  peaceful  na- 
ture. 

So  it  is  witli  all  musical  thoughts, 
the  design  of  which  stands  out 
upon  eti'ects  of  harmony.  To  de- 
fine the  meaning  it  requires  that  the 
words  be  sung.  When  instruments 
alone  translate  it,  the  musical 
drama  moves  on  its  own  wings,  and 
docs  not  aim  at  being  translated 
by  the  audience.  It  is  expressed 
by   a  state  of  soul   into  which  it 
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Ituii"*  v.ni  «'itlii  r  ]»v  i»  iwcr  or  sweet- 

no-***.       Wht  II    Ilrftlio\rll    li'ts    louse 

til*'  t«*in]»i  ^t.  Ill-  •loi"«  not  attempt 
fo  pniiil  till*  li\i<l  \vj!}iX  <if  lii;litiuti<;. 
(I*  to  iiiaki'  \<>u  lifiir  tlh.*  cni^li  of 
;hiiii«itT.  lit-  ;j:.i-h  tli<>  ihrttl.  tlx* 
<lil/>-«l  *>«-ii^e,  till*  ax^f  tA'  imiuiv  tlitit 
man  l'i'«'ls.  mul  tcclupp^  it  hims«'lt*, 
4*a!i  iiiAkt*  iiilif'r>  iVcl  It.  Mozart  •« 
>\m|iiMinii*s  un»  rlii'N  d'o'uvre  «)!' 
•smtiiiieut  wliit'li  r\<ry  soul  ntToctoil 
|iv  tlitMii  iiKiv  ni«r|»re:  aftor  its 
own  fa**liion  \\itli«>ur  ihinut- r  of  bt*- 
in;^  It'll  int4»  luiv  f  »rni:il  opposition 
til  tlii»  mitm*'  1*1  tip*  Mil'jrrt.  Thf 
bt'auty  i)f  miiHiiMl  lnii<jua;:f  consists 
'.n  iN  pt>wcr  "vrr  tlif  lioart  an*! 
iniupinatinn  witli-itii  it"*  lu'iii^  con- 
fli-nint'ii  to  tlif  1  r>»«*  **\  roii*«onin*;. 
lt«lw«lU  in  an  i«l<-al  >pli<-re  in  \vliii*h 
«'Vi'n  till*  l:Ht«  ntr  nn<«UiIif'<i  ni  nul^i(* 
may  liml  ilrliu'lii  in  ii?i  \n'^uonesH, 
whilf  tlii>  niuoi;*iun  fi»lIo\v<«  tlio 
gniinl  Iii'^it*  wi  it'll  ttn)>»ii>;  ma^trrs 
pri-si'les  at  ilii*>  niii^iiificcnt  fniis- 
Mt)n  of  tlion^lit. 

i*iiopni!*piMk!*ltiit  littli*  and  rari*ly 
of  liifl  art  ;  Init  w  in'ii  Ik*  <lot*«  npenk 
of  it.  it  i.^  Hiili  ni|iiiiraMt*  cli'.iruc^!* 
and  i«uri'nt*ii4  oi  ju«i::Mi(*iit  and  pur- 
tiime.  tliat  vmiild  put  an  end  to  many 
•ncn»5ii*!*  if  !•!•  Mi«'ild  pfiift'M  opeul\. 

Hut,  nrn  in  iiiiiii!a«*y.  lie  n  rv- 
•eni'ed :  In*  n«*vfr  p'iun«  out  liin  »(>ul 
but  to  liiM  pi.ini».  However,  he  lias 
proinifk'd  u«  tti  wr.tt*  a  nirtliod,  in 
wliicli  he  \\\\'i  triMt  n*t  only  of  thf* 
teehnicai  part,  hut  itf  t»'e  diK.'trine. 
Will  hf  krep  In  \\'*T*\  ? 

l)elaor.iiK  ai*M  pri>riii«f^.  in  hii 
uiimientA  ^f  eip.iii^i'Hi.  to  write  a 
trratit«*  on  dr^w  ui;*  and  colour.  But 
he  W'tfi'i  do  If.  tiioii:::t  fie  writes 
ma^nitirently.  Thi-M*tii«]'ired  artists 
are  eondeinneil  to  j»re«ji  T-r  evrr 
onwan).  and  not  to  »t<>p  oui*  day  to 
\iM*'K  backward* 

Tiure  IS  a  riu:;.  ^"^••pin  *lart*. 
and  »t<ipii  pliiiii:;.  1  ii  il  thv  mt- 
%afit  io  »a\   I  <*jfi  *t*f  ii'i  «>ni*. 

"  Ve«,  \f"  pa\^  {  |p»;nn,  "xou 
can  ^ee  Ai..i.  ' 

••  Who.  then.  !•  It  :  " 


**  .Mii'kiewicz." 

••  (.);i   yen,  ptir  exemplel  but  bow 
do  you  know  it  is  her  " 

''  1  dou*t  know  ;  but  l*in  ure  of 
it.     1  was  tliinking  of  him.** 

And  it  was  he.  He  shakes  handi 
ntT.*ctionatety  with  us  all,  and  aiU 
down  hurriedly  in  a  corner,  begging 
Chopin  to  CO  on.  Chopin  coDtintioa: 
he  is  inspired  ;  he  is  sublime.  Bat 
the  servant  rushes  in  wildly;  the 
house  is  on  fire !  We  run  out  to 
Hee.  It  is  true  :  the  fire  baacaugbt 
in  my  bedntom.  But  we  are  in 
time.'  Wo  put  it  out  quickly.  Tct 
it  took  us  a  p<K)d  hour ;  after  which 
we  Miid :  "  But  Mickiewics,  where 
ean  he  be  ?  *'  We  call  him.  He  does 
not  answer.  We  go  into  the  se/oa; 
he  is  not  there.  Ah !  yet,  there  he 
i«,  in  the  little  corner  where  we  left 
him.  The  lamp  had  ffjatut  out;  he 
dul  not  know  it.  W>  bad  made 
miieh  noise,  and  had  been  runniof 
about  within  a  few  steps  of  hia. 
lie  had  heard  nothing;  ne  had  not 
a^ked  himself  why  we  had  left  hlB 
alone.  He  did  not  know  he  was 
nIoiH*.  He  had  been  listening  to 
rhopin,  and  had  continued  to  htar 
him. 

In  any  other  this  would  hafO 
looked  like  afl'ectation ;  but  tha 
;:«'!it]e.  humble,  great  poet  is  as 
{•iiii[de  as  a  child,  and  aeeiog  at 
laii^h,  he  a^ks  me  what  is  the  nattv. 

"  it  is  nothiuic;  but  the  neit  tisw 
a  tire  l»rfaks  out  in  a  house  in  wrhieh 
I  ^llall  be  with  you,  I  shall  begin  hf 
puttiui;  yim  in  some  place  of  anfctj ; 
ti»r  yuu  vvoulil  be  burned 
knnwiu^  it.  like  a  mere  shaving.' 

•H.ally;*   said   he,  "I   did 
knt>w!"   And  he  went  away 
liaviiiiv  siaid  a  wonl. 

i'hopin  aecompsnies 
w  ho.  luliint;  back  into  the  real  vetl^ 
talks  to  hiiu  about  his  English teiler* 
and  seems  to  have  no  other  nwwe 
eupation  in  the  world  than  tnal  ef 
};ettin:;  rery  warm  coats  thai  wnnll 
b«.»  heavv. 
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are  dying,  and  the  earth  putting  0]> 


[AFTER  VIIT. 

28  October.    Nohant. 

3  wood  in  my  little  chim- 
es copper  facings  shining 
.  mirror.  The  flame  re- 
je  top  and  sides  fills  the 
a  clear  light.  The  cur- 
)t  drawn.  It  is  an  hour 
ght.     The  moon,  almost 

shines  in  the  pure  sky, 
stars  are  half  effaced  by 
icy.  She  sheds  a  blue 
itc  the  blue  room,  whilst 
ire  of  the  kindled  pine- 
I  up  the  hearth.  Every- 
is  dancing  in  the  little 

children's  portraits,  the 

the  tapestry,  the  ara- 
the  carpet.  How  cheer- 
Qg,  animating  is  the  first 
mn  !     But  how  austere 

the  first  night  of  frost ! 
^licious  nosegay,  gathered 

at  random  this  morning 
]en ;  roses  of  almost  im- 
ze  and  health,  the  last 
lost  beautiful  roses  of  the 
!y  are  certainly  the  last, 
f  mignonette  have  given 
ast  perfume;  the  peri- 
Darigolds,     snapdragons, 

last  representatives  in 
An  alarming  vapour 
er  the  window  panes ; 
ittle  corner  with  its  dia- 
>8.  Alas!  it  is  no  longer 
•38  hoar  frost;  it  is  the 
iplacable,  that  which  in  a 
es  like  fire,  blackening 
sting  stems,  burning  up 
ing  the  ground  with 
I  branches  and  mournful 
is  the  first  bite  of  winter ; 
M  that  kills  the  confiding 
late  vegetation.  While 
*or  the  struggle  against 
old,  am  warming  myself, 

that  physical  well-being 
nmunicates  to  my  species, 
sasant  family  of  flowers 


mourning. 


Who  would  believe  it?  To  see- 
the moon  so  beautiful,  the  sky  so- 
blue,  the  great  pines  motionless,  the 
shadows  of  their  outlines  so  distinct 
upon  the  bricrht  t>and,  one  might 
think  one's  self  invited  to  a  festival 
of  silence,  to  the  deep,  speechless 
joys  of  absorption  in  some  ark  of 
safety.  Not  at  all !  it  is  cruel 
treachery.  Death  is  moving  noise- 
lessly about  among  the  shrubs  that 
are  sown  with  diamonds.  Ho  is- 
mowing  down,  passing  invincible, 
and  coming  back,  having  forgotten 
some  rose  anemones  here,  there 
some  fresh  Marguerites,  all  hasten- 
ing to  be  beautiful,  were  it  but  for 
a  day.  But  this  day  of  triumph 
they  won't  have.  The  cruel  scythe 
forgets  nothing.  It  is  done.  AU 
are  dead ! 

This  day  twelve  months  ago,  it 
was  not  of  flowers  I  was  thinking,, 
not  the  roses  I  was  pitying.  Men, 
by  thousands,  were  freezing  and 
dying  on  the  earth.  The  war  is 
over.  We  don't  sleep  in  peace 
exactly,  but  the  exceptional  misery 
is  suspended,  the  tremendous  sufler* 
ing  past.  We  allow  ourselves  to 
warm  ourselves,  to  look  at  the  moon, 
to  think  of  the  children  who  are 
asleep,  and  who  won't  end  the  night 
in  fields  surprised  by  the  invasion. 
The  present  moment  is  one's  own. 
The  house  one  lives  in  is  still  stand- 
ing. What  have  we  a  right  to  com- 
plain of,  when  so  many  otherVoofs 
are  levelled  to  the  ground,  so  many 
other  lives  shattered,  and  can  never 
bloom  again. 

Since  the  first  frost  and  first 
fire  allow  me  a  night's  idleness,  I 
shall  employ  it  to  renew  acquaint- 
ance with  a  person  long  forgotten 
by  me  these  latter  days,  one  who  is 
no  other  than  myself.  This  person, 
who  lives  removed  from  all  bustle 
and  noise,  hns  occupations  which 
often  absorb  her,  and  her  hours  of 
recreation  belong  to  a  dear  family. 
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fi'ol  ljcr>»rlf  livf  111  tinier  l«»  v\\*t 
fully.  It  in  a  cliunri*  that  hns  led 
her  to  CMihrt  licr^rlt,  an«i  qiifMim 
|jer>fir,  after  linvin«»  *.•  nt'leii  uv4)i()(»fl 
nil  nccMhitHiH  tn  «i«i  PI',  savini;  to  lier- 
aelf*.  Wliai  !■*  tin*  ;;i»l'«!  tif'  it  r 

Ayr!  \VI»:it  i'»  t?j*»j»o«»ti  iif  ii'r  Hut 
11  ho  kiinufir  iVrlmpH  oiii*  ini:;ljt. 
fr«>iii  tiiiit*  ti'  tinio,  to  1>i(ik  iiitt>  oiu-'s 
self.  Ift  \if  Turret  wlrit  oi;::lit  to  iv- 
inaii:  tiit-n*  iiit:i>*t.  We  pIiimiM  i^i.t 
truitt  too  li!:iiii}y  V*  tlie  apparent 
lienhli  of  till*  Hiiiil. 

Let  TiieMT  iftliid  roi;ii  ntnl  tlii^ftre 
can  iieiji  iiic  t"  M  i/e  itj:iin  in  the  |>»>t 
thf  pen^Mii  1  am  Mekiii;^  for  in 
til*'  prl•^erll.  Tlii?*  r  urn  i:*  the 
>:iii  e  shv  oeenpi' d  in  her  youth, 
whiii  h»'r  i»n»*ii»ii  w.i-*  t'»ir  ri.-iihr'u'. 
aiid  when  »»l.f  w:i*   hir  enlirelv  t«> 

• 

h«  r!»«-!f'.  S'n-  KTii  t"  e^m*'  up  at 
tell  I-  tl.H-k.  at  ii  olien  ii  nil  till  thref  : 
and  afi'T  n  Juiii  -j.  ^i  i*  u*rii  to  w.'umj 
her***':!*  a'.>  h.!-'  in  tl."  ^^nIter  iil^rhli*. 
--.I  tiniiij  1  t  nlrtaxi  rMf-v,  tor  the 
ehiiiii.ey  ^nl■'l»:Ml  at  t'n*  *li;;hl«'>t 
r'  aiije  ni'  ',\  I  allien  n!i«i  while  thu^ 
marri.snu*  I  •rs't  If,  hhi*  »iM"d  to  hurn 
up  li«T  na'i'ii:!  and  i:  ake  erllnii'ni'* 
iip-n  It.  w.tli  :ili  the  ur"pinL:  «'f 
in«'\j'«Tieni''  .  Tim*  r  •ntr:ii>iet:<'f^A 
i'Xi«tini;  :iii.>>h£;  L'riMt  nund^  tor- 
meiitcd  l.iT.  an^i  ^hl•  wm.i  I  Mri\e 
t'»  hrihL'  nil  •  harin-r.v  ilii-r  h^jht* 
iT  \nri  •:!!«  i*u!'»  if«i  th  ii  r'.iekeP  i! 
arutiUil  i.rf.  i\<  dill  fVrniT  and  >ti  1 
«i.»  l!:»"Rrr  :'i  thf  px^ni  tJ:e  tlain* 
ot'  th.'  hvarih  auil  t!«-  rrllivtiun  <  f 
the  nit>«>n. 

l(rfu::i*t  iip  mi  a  r  ir-t-i.t.  and  in 
a  »talf  of  e\.d(.i!i'tn  ..?"  pi-i-iie  ilive- 
t:«ii.  i»!i»'  •••t  !  VI  "tif  t"  rr;id  thi*  phi- 
1-  !i  ■j.l.i-rii.  I!  i:  kiiij  .*'^:e  -luld  eaj^ilv 
reful*'  iftUi  i:  l.»-r  et  !t».  ;fi  I'l' :  \t\A 
y\ir  !  ni'.d  !  t  r*'ll  L»r-w.iij  t-i  \'\r 
till*  pi..!'  •  plirr-.  ai'ii  iti  n'f  (j.  .1 
S^riattrl  :i:.  lie  la  1  i*  rt  :  t'l-n*  ap- 
prarni  tu  her  Tii.'  lill.i-  t'atiiojic 
vrvalh*  I'l  t!ie  K«  ^t-rjion  in  r* 
then*  Uiii!  r  I.  u'hl-.  .'?  J  a  lu} -te- 
ri  i;«  p..i!  '.  ;:TrA  I  II  Mi  idrai  altar 
111  an  eitra-'tunnn  Wi^ri-.,  wliuh  »he 


filled  with  coiintle»9  flowrm  and 
einllei*!*  Hhootf.  It  was  a  virgin 
f  >roi<t,  with  it  ft  nudtitiidinoiii  wild 
\ine<i.  that  ended  in  bein^  an  infinite 
of  interweavinc:^  in  an  infinite  nf 
vitality.  TIiIh  was  her  heaven,  and 
the  S'Mil  (»f  the  perM>n  who  thus 
dnanit.  glided  into  this  infinite, 
h-»rne  hv  I  hi:*  Ne^ctatiou  conipoMMi 
of  all  tih*  RonU  «>f  the  universe. 
It'd.  frrtilizei).  renewed,  imnior- 
tali/.e<l  by  the  Spirit  of  God  that 
\v:i«(  the  ^ap  td'  it. 

It  wa-*  xery  va-jui*.  but  very  grand, 
and  eaeh  tinie  the  vie^ion  came  it  pn^- 
Heht«-d  it.'-elf  mure  fully,  as  though 
tie  >ap  had  inereaKod  in  the  whole 
ai:d  in  the  details.  Hut  tor  a  !on« 
tinit*  ^onieihin:;  wan  laekiuf;  to  thii 
«la//lint;of  thi>u::lit:  this  wa«ithe|M*r- 
i*'*nal  thoui;ht.  Tat liolioiMn  teacher 
us  t«i  h)Ve  Cii'd  ait  n  periion*  I'hi- 
li»«ojd!y  dilutee  love  by  niakin;; 
n':i!»i'n  inter\en(*.  Tlie  contempla- 
tive ^oid  yrarii!«  to  l.ive.  and  oninipo- 
tenee,  nhjeet  of  it!«  admiration,  does 
not  ^uflice  to  i*ati7ifv  its  heart.  We 
M-ek  the  ihtin!te  i>\'  lo\e  in  this 
e\nhrrant    ereation.    in    which    the 

ftf f  new  Itirths  is  inexhaustible. 

w  l:  li*  t  he  w  •  rid  surrounding;  usshows 
oTdy  tiie  btruL'^h*  of  eiisitenoea  en- 
eroael.i.'i:;  one  upon  another  In 
ny  \ir^in  fun'^t  tlie  li^iny*  fattened 
(»n  tiie  deal!,  and  the  Author  of 
I:fe  :ind  death  remainetl  iiidiflerent 
to  il.f*!'  aili-rnativcs  of  sleep  und 
aeti>  ity  :  ( on«fqueiitIy,  no  eiisteoce 
in  preeidu-*.  and  the  wine  man  moves 
iriipi--ibl*'  throti<«ii  the  univerNil 
n  lur*  Yin"  /  rnf,  ConM'quently,  alsc^ 
uMiviTi^uI  liff  ]o^  n  all  joy,  all  feeling 
cf  ^irt-nirih.  Where  there  ia  mi 
1  •x«*.  'lilt  I e  i^  niithini;. 

Tiie!i  th«*  thinking;  soul,  whose 
tra*k  1  am  endeavourinfr  to  trace. 
and  *x).ie'i.  e\en  at  that  time,  tried 
t>'  ri  •««  i/f  Hficlf  in  its  religious  past, 
•i'iuj'.t  to  n-et  xer  itMdf  by  prajer 
It  iaiil  a^ide  the  fixed  form  of 
r.itii'  Iiei^in.  It  bivauie  ProteataBi 
witho'it  khtiMini;  it;  and  then  it 
vi-nt    fj!t)ier.   and    impruvifed   ita 
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mode  of  comnuinicntion  with  the 
Dmoity.  It  made  itself  a  religion 
to  suit  its  own  stature,  the  measure 
of  itd  own  uuderstanding.  Probably 
it  was  uot  a  grand  conception.  It 
was  siucere  and  independent ;  this 
WQA  its  only  merit. 

That  which  did  not  perish  on  tliis 
stormy  sea,  that  which  later  on,  and 
at  all  stages  of  life,  survived  and 
floated  without  ever  flaggins:,  was  the 
want  to  believe  in  the  divine  love 
that  shone  and  lived  in  the  great 
universe  in  spite  of  appearances 
that  proclaim  the  'absence  of  all 
8U|)erior  goodness,  all  pity,  all  justice 
consequently.  For,  given  human 
nature,  the  contemptuous  abandon- 
ment of  its  weakness  would  be 
iniquitous,  anti-paternal.  I  would 
rather  believe  Gcd  did  not  exist 
than  believe  him  indifferent. 

Whenever  this  tormented  person 
allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded  by 
the  books  she  read  that  this  might 
be  so,  she  became  atheist,  sometimes 
for  twenty-four  hours. 

Had  she  found  the  solution  of  her 
problem  she  would  not  have  been 
of  her  time  or  Iier  age.  All  she 
found  were  but  fugitive  chords,  that 
passed  over  her  ideal,  and  left,  as  it 
were, a  trail  of  suave  harmony.  In 
these  rare  moments  in  which,  in 
the  calm  of  her  conscience,  and  the 
allaying  of  her  doubt.«»,  she  believed 
she  felt  the  flight  of  the  maternal 
divinity  pass  over  her  head,  she 
tasted  the  only  hap))iness  that  can 
be  gathered  in  solitude — the  feeling, 
I  should  almost  say  the  sensation, 
of  the  Divine  presence. 

For  a  long  time  the  current  of 
outward  life  swept  away  the  ]) re- 
occupation  or  lessened  its  domi- 
natiog  oppression,  and  the  spectacles 
and  reflections  that  this  outward  life 
unfolded  are  fused  into  an  ensemhlr 
in  which  the  philosophic  personality 
seems  to  be  eflaced,  and  to  have  dis- 
appeared during  long  periods.  My 
task  now  is  to  fiud  again,  and  re- 


fasten  the  bond  that  unites  the  old 
ajje  of  the  individual  with  her  youth. 
Nothing  is  easier.  The  bond  may 
have  drifted  about,  twisting  itself 
round  passing  ideas,  but  it  was  never 
broken  ;  it  is  there.  I  hold  it,  and 
the  dialogue  with  the  Unknown  is 
a2:ain  begun,  without  my  being 
lihXv.  to  say  where  it  left  off,  nor 
what  was  tne  last  word  exchanged. 
It  is  like  a  book  without  beginning 
or  end,  without  order  of  chapters, 
each  page  of  which  reminds  me 
that  it  has  been  alreadv  read. 

It  i<  freezing  ;  the  atmosphere  is 
death  to  vegetation,  and  sap  or  blood 
contrary  to  the  circulation  in  our 
veins.  The  earth  is  sad ;  man  suffers. 
The  certainty  that  in  other  climates 
this  night  is  day,  and  this  frost  a 
gentle  solar  heat,  does  not  prevent 
the  plant  from  dying  and  tlie  man 
without  shelter  from  suffering  cold. 
General  compensations  which  we 
do  not  iunuediately  profit  by  do  not 
count  in  feeling;  and  reason  satisfied 
does  not  console  those  whom  reason 
alone  cannot  satisfv.  It  is  the  same 
as  regards  faith  ;  the  ill  that  leads 
to  a  better  does  not  i'lstifv  the  uni- 
verse  in  letting  itself  be  governed 
by  brutal  force :  and  if  God  could 
have  prevented  evil  and  suffering. 
He  has  not  willed  to  do  so.  Job's 
God  is  but  an  eloquent  rhetorician, 
and  Job  a  coward  to  submit  to  him. 

We  nnist,  therefore,  believe  no- 
thing of  God.  or  change  the  notions 
of  him  that  have  hitherto  been 
given  us.  We  must  give  up  inter- 
preting him  by  our  modes  of  ap- 
preciation, and  confess  that  our 
goodness  is  uot  his  goodness,  our 
justice  is  not  his  justice,  and  that 
Ho  has  conunitted  to  ourselves  the 
charge  of  watching  over  ourselves, 
without  ever  helping:,  outside  the 
natural  laws,  the  difliculties  and 
dangers  of  our  existence.  This  is 
in  its  place ;  it  makes  its  own  place 
and  destiny.  No  compassion,  no 
visible  helj).     It  is  for  us  to  extort 
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lifr  iiO(*n'tii  from  nnturo;  it  is  for 
pcicnct*  mill  industry  to  find  what 
they  rcqiiirr  in  tiio  innliaustibU* 
n*^orv4lir  in  ultich  tlit*  coihiitious  of 
iinivi'i>al  life  an»  c-lalmrated. 

The  timt  mail  wlio  couivivinl  tho 
itli*a  of  innsitrrin^  tire,  and  niakini; 
it  i«iibt>ervient  to  tnau'H  wanti*,  bv 
c<Mi!<tructin{;  a  chimnrv  wliich  would 
awaHow  up  the  smoke,  wan  more 
humane  to  man  than  Jupiter Tonans, 
who  hn*ukH  the  ct'darM  with  hi:« 
thunderbolts. and  livet  naked  in  the 
rei!i<>"  cf  the  ^un  witlhiut  ai^kiui; 
hiiifi'it'  if  tho  inhabitantri  of  tlie 
eart!i  know  how  to  make  garment h 
fi»r  ti«enit*r!ve!<.  Yet  man  thank:i 
JupitiT.  whn  en*ated  fin*;  he  duen 
not  think  oftliankini;  him  forhaxinfi; 
endowed  him  i\ith  the  intelligence 
that  li.ath*  ii^i*  of  it.  He  blcsofH 
Flora,  that  iinvr  hirii  hemp  and  thix  ; 
the  (-ait'h  that  n>Miri«he9  auimalu 
brarin:;  fun  a:.d  wool.  Fi»r  all 
thill'.:!*  thnt  iif  utilizrH  he  thankn  the 
lifiievoleiit  criMtor.<*.^«  ho  havr  simply 
doije  iiotiiin*:  but  allowfd  theoi  to 
appear  upon  the  e.irtli  at  the  proper 
hu:ir  — that  ih  to  ii.iv.  at  the  nioincnt 

• 

pp  -eribrd  bv  the  i:reat  law.  in 
wi.Ti'M  \)'.rv  tii.d  tl.ir*'  the  ennd.- 
X:nuT*  ..!  tl.i-ir  i-\t>iul:«in.  Tiiej***  tjtiiN 
**(  aiitiipiiiy.  .It  iiox.ih  hitiiM'If,  i^ho 
rofl'-iiiu!*  titrm  n!i.  :tiiii  iKho  i!i\ef«  :i 
;:nMtfr  u\v:\  ('f  iii»*  pn'.^er  of  nature 
r><iiriM.tr:it<  li  in  ii;o  haiidi',  are  the 
furofs  ami  \irlt.e«  of  matt*  r.     Onlv 

• 

a  iii^iTfr  ai  rrl:^ii>ii  umild  MH*k  to 
pr'j'il.  i!f  I  :.««•.  .11. d  end*  avoiir  t.» 
I  r**\iMii  tr.rm  ji  iii:.^  iin;:ry  and  It-t- 
l:r.::  i  ■•••»•  t'.e  »e"'irje!«  tln-v  have  in 
r»«ir\r   It   U.v  ;  u!ii«l.iiu*iit  i«f  thr 

I'fi^  pi.  r  .-.  1  .ir!».irou!i  notion 
fiit'T*  Tf.f  I.  .  1..1I1  i'r.iiii,  tl.rre  il 
ii-.r-i-*  f  i.rr  .-t»  !.  j-.i'-iii:;  from 
?a*  •  r  :■•  *M;.  I  ?  f  r«-  1:  fttill  h. 
i\iT  t':"  y.i'.  f.  'A.S'i  ;.t.iv.  II  :ind  he.l 
I  i\»*f  .f  L'  tin-  :  ■•u'i'M.  ii».i'ii!Vitat:i»n^ 
<•!  ti)«-  :i:':  in-f.l  .iiti  Lti^ns  **\  fhi* 
i)i\iiii:-.  riij  irii;i  j   .«. 

Tii'js  It   i«   iiT  rki-raCfi'l  m.nde 


in  our  imafi:e,  fooli.sii  or  wicked,  vain 
(»r  puerile,  irritable  or  tender,  ac- 
eordini;  t4)  our  fashion  fantastic,  if 
his  eaprict*  acts  upon  our  world. 
sophi.<itii*aI  and  ca.^uistical  if  He 
waits  for  us  after  death  to  indemnify 
UA  U»r  the  wrong  done  us  during 
life. 

A  di:do<;ue  with  such  a  God  is 
imp.-^^ible  for  nie,  1  conft^s.  He 
is  itjotted  out  from  my  meniorj;  in 
n<>  corner  of  my  room  can  I  find 
him.  Neither  is  He  in  thej|*vden, 
i.or  in  the  fields,  nor  on  tlic  waters, 
nor  in  the  blue  starry  skies,  nor  in 
ciiurrhe9  where  men  prostrate  t hern- 
ial lve!4.  It  is  a  Word  obliterated,  a 
dead-li*tter,  a  thought  that  is  past. 
Ni'iie  of  this  creed,  none  of  this 
Cri  d.  fxists  within  me. 

Aiiti  still  all  is  divine !  This 
L:1ori'Mis  sky.  this  lire  that  lii;hts 
II. I*.  thi!«  hutnan  industry  that  allows 
11 1«*  to  live  humanly  —that  is  to  sar. 
to  piinder  t|ui«'tly  without  btMn^ 
fro/.r!i  like  a  p'aiit ;  this  thou:«ht 
timt  is  idahnrated  within  me;  tbit 
lii-:irt  that  hives  ;  this  calm  of  the 
Will  that  invite.i  me  to  love  for  ever- 
iiinr:'  :  all  thin,  mind  and  matter,  is 
:iM  111:1  ted  by  Miiiiethint;  which  it 
:iii<re  itiaii  the  one  and  more  than 
t'if  t.thfr  th**  uriktioWMi  principle 
!•:  wiiat  is  t:iiii;ihie.  the  hidden 
\irt!ii*  uhicli  has  cau^ted  that  all  has 
In"-! I  :ind  will  be  ft>r  ever. 

It  all  is  divine,  even  matter — if 
all  i«  '«ii|>erhumai!,  even  man— Goii 
:«  :  1  all :  1  oec  H>m.  anil  toticb 
1  !.?:•.  1  ft  el  liiai  siiuv  I  love  him, 
!^:u  •'  1  ha\e  aU.*iys  kiu»v\n  and  felt 
in:;  .  •*iiji.c  llf  lit  in  me  in  the 
ot::rir  proptirtioned  to  the  little 
rri:t:  1  am.  Titis  diN*4  nt>t  make  me 
(i  •  i ;  but  1  proifcd  fri»in  him,  anJ 
u!  1  rrturii  t<i  him.  Kveu  this  is 
l><it  a  mode  fi  s-ptakini;.  for  He  baa 
:i  •:  I-  tc  iiii\  ii^ir  retaken  me,  and  my 
j'fi'^t  III  litr  ^rp.i rates  me  from  bim 
•  iiiy  til  tlie  Iiii<ii:itiims  in  wiiicb  I 
a':i  i.fhl  bv  tlie  stall*  of  intaucf  ef 
th**   huinaii    race.      Ayt  ^  and   aItU 
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ages  will  pa88  over  our  mind,  and 
lif^hts  will  come  to  us  as  already 
lights  have  come  to  u».  It  is 
already  a  light  acquired,  this  rcjec- 
tiou  of  the  idolatrous  religious 
notion.  It  is  not  the  loss  of  the 
religious  sense,  as  persisteut  idola- 
ters affirm ;  it  is  the  return  of 
faith  to  the  true  Divinity;  it  is  a 
step  towards  it ;  it  is  an  abjuimtion 
of  dogmas  that  outrage  it. 

In  former  times  men  fancied  the 
Divinity  had  a  special  dwelling  in 
acme    celestial    region,    sculptors 
seated  him  upon  a  throne,  painters 
surrounded     him    with    clouds    or 
rays.      His  face  was  the  type  of 
ideal    beauty    conceived     by    the 
masters,— happy    simplicity    which 
forced  the  conception  of  humanity 
to     rise     above    itself!       ^lodern 
thought  no   longer  needs  temples 
4ind  statues,  it  renounces  immuring 
iu   a  form    the   immeasurable   and 
imponderable.     Images  are  no  more 
than  symbols.     It  sees  God  in  all 
things,  wherein  He  manifests  him- 
self to  our  feeble  eye?,  and  iniagina- 
tioD,  claiming  the  aid  of  sentiment 
and  reason,  sees  him  above  all  iu 
all  that  is  beautiful   iu   the  great 
productions   of  nature    and  mind. 
jBut  what  we  thus  see  and  touch  is 
but  the  radiation  of  our  soul.     We 
have    DO    sense    appropriated    to 
the  vision  of    God,    nor  can    we 
render    him    an  external    worship 
answering  to  our  ideal.     Ecstasy  is 
simply  a  morbid  condition  iu,  which 
apparitions  ore  proportioned  to  tho 
measure    of  the    brain    producing 
them. 

Why  should  He  who  fills  all  have 
a  special  dwelling  ?  Why  should 
the  mind  that  animates  all  have  n 
definite  centre  of  emanation  r  He 
does  not  need  descend  from  the 
spheres  of  the  empyreum  to  be  near 
me.  He  is  witli  me  every  hour, 
my  error  would  be  to  wish  him  to 
be  there  entirely  and  occupied  with 
me  alone.  I  must  content  myself 
with  the  intellectual  sense  that  is 


given  me  to  feel  and  possess  of  him 
so  much  as  may  be  appreciable  by 
this  incomplete  sense.  I  must  also 
content  myself  with  the  words  that 
my  insufficient  vocabulary  supplies 
me  in  order  to  designate  him,  for 
He  has  no  more  a  true  name  in  the 
language  of  man  than  He  has  de- 
terminate form  for  human  eyes.  As 
a  child  I  wished  to  represent  him 
to  myself  as  a  man  I  should  not 
attempt  this  mirage:  my  natural 
progress  has  been  to  understand 
that  the  infinite  is  a  notion  placed 
not  within,  but  beyond  reason. 

Formerly  we  wished  it  to  reveal 
itself  by  wonder?,  or  to  make  it 
enter  the  region  of  phantoms.  Now 
the  irrevealable  hovers  about  us 
without  crushing  us>,  and  the  ardent 
effusion  that  lifts  us  up  towards  it 
in  our  lucid  hours  is  divine  simply 
because  it  finds  no  object  that 
stops  it  and  satisfies  it.  It  is  the 
most  subtle  and  exquisite  part  of 
our  being  that  thrills  at  the  idea  of 
God.  The  too  frequent  use  of  this 
faculty  would  set  us  mad  :  daily 
practices,  according  to  consecrated 
formularies,  stupefy  and  render  us 
incapable  of  seizing  the  smallest 
particle  of  the  divine  ideal.  And 
at  this  hour  when  reasoning  on  it 
with  myself,  and  recalling  the 
narrow  vulgar  forms  under  which  it 
was  revealed  to  my  childhood,  I  do 
not  feel  it.  I  may,  without  crime, 
sav  I  don't  believe  in  it,  for  no  one 
is  bound  to  believe  in  what  does  not 
authoritatively  seize  upon  his  con- 
science. I  have  had,  I  still  have, 
those  vibrations  from  the  infinite, 
but  this  is  not  and  should  not  bo 
the  normal  condition  of  the  human 
being.  It  should  above  all  obey 
the  vibrations  of  tangible  nature, 
and  not  isolate  itself  from  humanity 
under  pain  of  breaking  its  ties  to 
it,  of  becoming  a  stranger  to  it,  and 
consequently  useless. 

A  time  will  come  when  we  will 
not  unnecessarily  speak  of  God, 
when  even  we  shall  speak  of  him 
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little  ns  poR»iMe.  We  ^hnll  no 
longer  toarh  Him  dog^mntically,  no 
longer  dispute  about  His  nature, 
impose  <»n  no  onr  the  uMiuation  to 
pr;iy  to  !!in>.  Wo  t^lM  have  wcir- 
Bhi|>  in  tl.e  Mnrtuury  ot*  lach  man*:S 
con.»ciiMu-e,  and  thin  will  be  ^x  hen  we 
phall  be  n-ally  rriicious.  Then  we 
(•hall  all  be  k>,  nod  tlie  pretonniun 
of  nHlrmin^  a  furmulatt-d  reIi:;ion 
will  be  ci'n>idi'rod  a  bl:i*jdumv. 
The  love  wi*  Fhall  boar  lliiii  will 
have  its  inodrsty,  prayer  will  be 
my^teriouH.  ti.c  iVar  ol"  hrin:;  nn- 
w<irlhv  to  n*ve:il  iiiin  will  !*.ai  thi* 
lips  fif  thei>h>i;laii4  an*!  pn^tchers. 
This  cnat  iifa  that  eannut  l-i*  ap- 
proat'hrd  wiili  a  tfinihlfd  i^-Ji^oifnct*, 
will  no  !«ni:fr  be  *lra::i;**d  «n«»n  the 
hii^hwavi  amid  ritlieuloi:'*  t-jrtrfrt 
and  «■«  ri«!ni»nif8  btirrnw*d  fr»in  l*a- 
{^nisii:.  Tii«»  !i:eMn»ry  !•!'  liii':*t»  pr*»- 
fa:  ati<  n*  w:)!  l.a^f  oidv  nn  :jrch:i-'.>. 
lni;:fal  lntero?t,  lik«»  the  Miiib"!ii'al 
ipl'M'tnitifS  lliat  ili'i'iiriito  i':i*  enthf- 
draN  nt  thf  miiile  ni:.  9.  Ti:«*  n-pjion 
whin*  iho  puritli'd  h  -il  :.  tr!'*  t!,e 
iita  •  :*  Ci  1  will  i.ii  hvi'^rr  \v  a 
tab'  rfiarle.  the  kiv  ••!'  -.vhn-h  ujav  be 
in  a  prie-i's  pockit,  and  'Aiiich  the 
linr.ii  ff  a  burirlar  may  f.  roe  npi-n. 
Tl.i-n-  w:ll  I..I  li-i  ::»-r  b»?  ntcl  iif  t^-lf- 
ration  f.-r  inT-i-  Tl.:»t  are  birhii.-i- 
hand  ;  I :.<»••»  w.il  lal!  with  !!••■  tlinat-* 
an'ltli'indtT-i'f  t'K-faili'n  *»r  t!r«tTt<-d 
i'h'.in*!..  Wi:i-n  t'.o  an  unt  i:- «!?» 
will  bf  *|'  V«  n  \'*\  mum:  wiW  *v%'  oiiiy 
a'lt*::-  r;v-   .11  t'.fn.      riit-ir  LisliTv 

m 

Will  If  tiia!    'f  !;••  pff»plf  who  irt 
vi'titt  .1  ihviu  ;  !;i"  i  ra  ■  1*  failli  wnl 
br.:in   wi.c.'i    aW      -.r   rhrji- ra:*  are 
d:«i|  4vl'd. 

Ar.d  liow.  •'."  !«r.riV  t:..i.k«-r  ir.- 
*:l*:.-:\i-  in  '|t» -eni'e  t»l  wi-r:.-.  ut 
f-ir::!-*  *  !*  w.  r-»'..;».  t-ltraii:  t^i-Aards 
all  :'r  :i\  m-j 'Ct  •  :'  li^iHian  iib»rty. 
lu?  fr»  ••  .'1  !  ••  Pj'l.rn'  'I  i:.4  :..«*ii.- 
latiiiii.a'.'i  ::i  t''.«-  *..i'|"f  ■  f  r..?«:l.(iiii:'!il 
4.1. iv  : .  .:.i  '  v  lin-  •t-iril  t".at  *p*-.ik'» 
witr.ir.  '..•r.,  f<-.  1*  :.:riiM-.!'  1  :»a:.«  .- 
I  a!,  i!.  a*.  p.a:r.  p.':'ti-i:r-i  by  th«« 
I'lti- :»:  o-»:.'j'.«  ••  ■••  :..■•  { tr»  r.al 
lailh.      Ims   :a   h:s   :niicr  ip  iJ-uie, 


his  humble  eonfideneo,  his  iuvioUble 
Birenity.  This  is  his seeret  joy, the 
reward  he  seeurt*^  himself  when  he 
has  not  suflered  himsi-lf  to  err  or 
bo  df I eri orated  bv  fooli»h  or  bid 

• 

pas;iion.  This  is  his  refiii*e  in  hours 
of  irreat  distre^p.  when  he  ran  sav 
to  himself,  '*  1  have  not  de- 
MTvrd  this,  and  the  atom  of  divine 
Ht-n^e  given  n.e  eannot  be  takm 
fp m  me.  I  am  still  worthv  of 
•Ziardin*;  it  in  what  is  deepest  in 
:iie,  uf  otrrrin<;  to  it,  as  n  flamioe 
^acri flee,  all  there  is  within  ine  of 
li:::.t  and  love,  since  the  whole  ebas- 
tis^i-ment  of  our  faults  i*  to  Iosm*  the 
notion  (»f  the  Divinity;  and  it  is 
man  that  irillicts  this  n|Hin  hlm»«if. 
a^  he  4hK*s  all  the  e\ils  that  he  suf- 
fer:', beeanse  he  knows  not  how  to 
conjure  thru*  away,  from  want  of 
sr:enr<*.  want  of  se It-devotion,  wan: 
of  yirieerity." 

Tiie  lire  i-*  slill  bnruin<;.  The 
!;i«»>n  sinkin:;  behind  the  tall  trees. 
ti.e  owl  niakini;  his  dolrfnl  cry,  like 
a  I'lriWfl!  tfiiii.  The  dav  is  still  far 
•  •:!'.  and  I  ^'>  back  to  the  time  when 
tii<'se  vigils  often  led,  for  the  half- 
devt'iriped  person  1  then  wa«,  to 
rn.rl  or  happy  solution^,  accordins 
t')  I  he  deL'n-e  uf  kju)wled<^  she  had 
a  •juireil.  or  according  to  the  line, 
u.vre  or  lers  ri'riht.she  had  followed. 

Wlist  I  then  sought  was  th«  cod* 
:itc*.l>>ii  bit  ween  faith  and  reas«^ii. 
It  :«  thi.'*  I  am  still  peeking.  But 
till  :i  I  was  seekin*;  tlie  impivsiible, 
bt  ca'.ise  my  fiiih  was  based  upon  a 
ril.jion  the  t'ormula*  «T  which  werv 
i;::reai :  and  now  1  fet-1  the  poiat- 
bii!!*  — ^llall  1  favthee\idenee?— K)f 
I::v  ••viitiie!*ji'.  b«'eau«e  1  am  fre^ 
irviu  all  :tnpi>s<'d  formuhe.  I  know 
tlat  no  liiiman  iH'inr;  has  a  ru;ht 
to  call  hiM.^i  If  Cfod.  |H»pp,  prophet, 
kiUijMfbo  .'.«.  bvanvtitlewliatsi«evcr. 
Ti.i*  ::«it-.i>:i  <f  Ui*d  ran  eome  to  cs 
oiJ.v  tritiii  <  iiiil ;  antl  it  is  not  enouch 
that  -.wwi«li  tu  feel  his  presence  lor 
ii:4  I  r«'*'enrf  !••  n-ake  itself  felL  It 
n  •pi ires  a  suul  to  be  well  prepnml 
or  absolutely  pure.     Wo  ue«d  to  be 
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lifted  up  above  ourselve?,  above  the 
spectacle  of  things  that  pass,  above 
the  ideas  accepted  without  exami- 
nation by  the  masses,  above  the 
immediate  interests  connected  witli 
politics,  of  which  State  relip:ions  are 
but  a  transitory  form.  We  need, 
in  short,  to  feel  profoundly  and  fer- 
vently the  necessity  of  believing  in 
an  ideal  sun,  and  which  radiates 
everywhere,  upon  all  things,  ab- 
stract and  real.  We  must  feel 
within  us  the  superflux  of  enthu- 
siasm and  adoration  which  tangible 
beings  do  not  want,  which  they  do 
not  accept,  or  which  they  abuse,  and 
which  would  be  a  superfluity  in  the 
soul  devoid  of  God.  The  existence 
of  the  Spirit  that  placed  this  ray 
of  the  infinite  in  us  is  proved  by 
GUP  aspiration  after  the  infinite ;  all 
faculties  have  their  goal,  all  aspira- 
tions their  appropriate  end. 

And  now  that  my  vigil  is  coming 
to  a  close,  and  that  my  neglected 

fois  found  again  and  speaks  to  me, 
feel  God,  I  love,  I  believe.  This 
egOy^TOxti  which  the  habits  and  duties 
of  every  day  oblige  me  to  detach  my- 
self, recovers  its  real  value.  Stray- 
ing in  solitude,  it  would  have 
given  birth  to  mere  chimeras  ;  iete- 
it-iife  with  the  superior  principle 
tbat  animates  it,  it  is  not  alone,  and 
its  monologue  is  an  inner  hymn  to 
wbicli  the  faint  echo  of  a  distant 
and  mysterious  answer  proves  that 
it  has  not  been  lost  in  the  void. 

Thou,  whom  the  selfish  prayer  of 
the  idolater  profanes  and  cnnnot 
anderstand  ;  Thou,  who  hearest  the 
cry  of  the  heart  to  which  men  are 
deaf;  Thou,  who  answorest  not  as 


they  do  those  who  invoke  Thee, 
the  impious   iTo  of  pure  reason ; 
Thou,  the  inexhaustiblefountain  that 
can  alone  satisfy  the  unquenchable 
thirst  for  the  good  and  beautiful, 
from  whence  are  derived  all  the  best 
thoughts,  the  best  actions  of  life, 
pain   endured,   duty  accomplished, 
all  that  purifies  existence,  all  that 
warms  love, — I   will  not  pray  to 
Thee.     I  have  nothing  to  ask  Thee 
in  life  which  the  law  of  life  has  not 
supplied  me  ;  and  if  I  have  not  dis- 
cerned it,  it  is  my  fault  or  that  of 
humanity,  of  which  I  am  a  respon- 
sible and  dependent  member.     The 
lifting  up  of  my  soul  to  Thee  shall 
not  be  the  mumbling  of  a  beggar 
asking  the  means  to  live  without 
working.    What  is  traced  out  to  me, 
it  is  for  me  to  see  it ;  what  is  com-> 
manded  me,  it  is  for  me  to  obey  it. 
No  miracle  will  intervene  to  dis- 
pense  with    my  own    oftort.      No 
supplication,  no  paternosters  to  the 
Spirit  that  has  given  us  a  spark  of 
its  own  flame  in  order  that  all  things 
shall  be  utilized.    The  dialogue  with 
Thee  is  not  to  be  uttered  in  words 
that  we  can  pronounce  or  write. 
Speech   was  found   for    the   inter- 
change of  thought   between  man 
and  man.     With  Thee  there  is  no 
speech ;  all  passes  in  the  region  of 
the  soul,  where  is  no  reasoning,  no 
deductions,  no  formulated  thoughts; 
the  region  where  all  is  flame,  trans- 
port, wisdom  and  strength.      It  is 
on  these  sacred   heights  that  the 
marriage  is  accomplished,  impossi- 
ble on  earth,  of  delicious  peace  and 
inefiable  exaltation. 
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The  iiAtnc  "South  Australia,*'  a.s 
gencrallj  applied,  isi  soinowlmt  of  a 
mistiointT.  inosinurli  oh  its  terri- 
tory ext^'nJti  acrobs  the  I'ontincnt  of 
Australia  and  ambniccH  two  very 
distinct  dintrictrt.  tliat  of  the  North- 
em  Tor ri tor)',  an  it  \s  railed,  uiid 
South  Australia  |  roper.  Tlicste  disi- 
trictji  arcver>'  di-siiiiilar  iu  climate  : 
tlic  former  \h:\x\\;  a  tn^piral.  and  the 
latter  a  sub-trttpinil.  ruuntr}*.  and 
^ually  so  in  th«^  chiiraotcr  v(  the 
native  inhiihitant^.  1  hriiu;:hout  tlic 
colony  tlie  nativod  an-   (a^i  di»ap- 

tH*arin^  undi*r  tin*  ini.'\it:iM«*  natural 
aw  whi«*h  in  all  ra*«rH  apprar^  t<> 
affivt  till*  existi-nrc  i>t  s:i\u^«*  raoi  <« 
in  a  tcrntun*  CMloni/i'd  hv  civili/cd 
men. 

But  little  io  knuwn  of  the  aho- 
ri(;iui'»  of  the  Ni>riht  ni  I'lTrititry  ; 
our  rt-niarks  uill.  thrn-foiv.  l>e  con. 
fined  V)  thoM*  of  S«iU!li  .\ustraliu 
pro|H?r. 

Th«*«*e  niac-ks.  o-*  thcv  are  «'rtlli'il 
in  r4)lonial  l.in^ii;i:;f.  ijre  diiiilrd 
mainly  inti  thrt*f  larje  tnhf^ — the 
Iheverie,  tlic  Kin'onnti  r  luiv  or 
Murray  Ihver.  and  th**  .Xdelaide. 
These  three  :irr  ii;;ain  ^^ulninitled 
into  9e%'enil  »m:ilI«T  tribes  *»r  fami- 
lies. ditTi-rmi:  fri>ni  tin  pan  nt  jfttuL 
in  languai:e.  and  t«-r  the  nltl^t  part 
hostile  tt>  anil  pcrp-  :ualiy  at  wur 
with  each  uthi  r 

ThetiiriT  iiiiim  -:<>«'1>  art  •!  -:iiict 
both  in  «|Herli  :in>i  til  a  •*  -ii<»idvr- 
abl«  ex U.  lit  III  ( u^toni^  .  t)ie\  an-. 
however,  all  i  •pially  i^«iii*iaiit    and 

ba»etl,  althi>tik;h.  in  »>nii-  it  >pi-ct*i. 
I        I'ii'Ti  riH-*   i-xi-i-l    ihf  iithei'^    in 


savageness,  and  the  dis^sting  na- 
ture  of  their  habiia  and  manners. 

The  rapid  diminution  of  these 
tribes  is  not  alone  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  intlueiice  and  progress 
of  civilization.  Disease  and  the  ter- 
rible pr.ictice  of  infanticide,  common 
anion};st  them  asamon)^  all  nations 
low  ill  tht?  hocial  scale,  combined 
with  their  perpetual  and  bloody 
wars,  have  also  had  a  ffmtl  effect 
in  lesMciiin;;  their  numbers 

.\s  has  hi-eii  said,  the  Dieyerie 
tribe  may  be  looked  iii>on  as  the 
lea-^t  aiiii'tiable  to  civilization,  and 
by  fiir  the  most  degraded.  One 
who  kiiow:$  them  well,  and  who  has 
lived  anions  them  for  several  years. 
Mr.  <iason.  ilius  speaks  of  them  : — 
"  A  more  tri?acherous  race  I  do  not 
belie\e  exiNts.  Tliev  imbibe  trea* 
chrrv  ill  infancy,  and  practise  it 
until  death,  and  have  no  fiense  of 
wron^  in  it.  I'yratitude  ia  to  them 
an  unknown  quality.  For  a  mens 
triHe  thev  will  tiikf  the  life  of  their 
deai-r<.t  t'liend.  and  couiiequentlj 
are  in  constant  drea<l  of  each  other. 
while  their  enmity  to  the  white 
iii.in  in  (iitly  kept  in  abeyance  br 
fear.  Thtv  will  smile  and  laugh 
in  vtiiir  f.u-e.  and  the  next  moment, 
if  iipp«>i:iiiiiiy  offer-,  kill  you  with- 
out riin«»r^-    • 

'I  heir  ''^tuiitrv  i»  alK>ut  tidO  wiles 
nor;}]  «<t  AdiKiiile,  the  capital  ol 
South  Aii«tnili4.  and  extends  from 
Mciiiit  I  n  (.liip.:  «tii  tlie  sioUtli  to 
Cifpf T  Kivtr  uii  the  north.  Tlie 
tril».  wi'h  It-*  allied  families,  num- 
Imi  «  al>out  i«iie  thousand  individuals. 
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Notwithstanding  their  many  bad 
qualities,  they  possess  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  as  do  all  the  Austra- 
lian natives,  the  virtues  of  hospi- 
tality, filial  affection,  and  reverence 
towards  the  aged,  presenting  in  this 
latter  respect  a  marked  and  pleasing 
contrast  to  many  savage  nations. 
Notwithstanding  their  fondness  for 
such  of  their  offspring  as  they  per- 
mit to  survive,  infanticide,  as  before 
mentioned,  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. More  than  thirty  per  cent, 
of  the  children  born  are  destroyed 
by  the  mother  shortly  after  birth. 
All  weak,  deformed,  or  illegitimate 
children,  and  all  children  which  are, 
or  from  their  colour  at  birth  sup- 
posed to  be,  the  issue  of  an  illicit 
connection  between  a  white  and  a 
native,  are  invariably  destroyed. 

A  mother,  moreover,  will  not,  as 
a  rule,  venture  to  bring  up  more 
than  two  children,  as  she  considers 
that  the  rearing  of  a  greater  number 
would  interfere  with  her  domestic 
duties  of  preparing  and  searching 
for  food.  Children  are  usually 
suckled  until  the  age  of  five  or  six, 
such  natural  nourishment  being 
considered  advantageous  to  their 
future  strength. 

A  boy  of  the  Dieyerie  tribe  under- 
goes during  his  youth  five  important 
and  curious  ceremonies.  Tiie  first 
of  these,  called  the  Moodlawillpa,  is 
performed  shortly  after  he  is  finally 
weaned,  that  is  about  the  seventh 
year.  As  the  name  implies,  it  con- 
sists in  boring  a  hole  through  the 
cartilage  which  divides  the  nostrils. 
The  youth  is  further  beautified  a 
year  or  two  afterwards  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Cliirrinchirrie,  or  tooth 
extraction,  which  is  performed  in 
the  following  manner: — 

Two  pieces  of  wood,  about  a  foot 
long,  and  sharpened  at  one  end,  are 
driven  between  the  teeth  to  be  ex- 
tracted, which  are  the  two  front  in- 
cisors of  the  upper  jaw.  Two  or 
three  folds  of  wallaby  skin  are  then 
placed  on  the  teeth,  after  which  a 


piece  of  stout  wood  is  laid  on  the 
skin  and  struck  with  a  heavy  stone ; 
this  serves  to  loosen  them,  and  they 
are  then  drawn  out  with  the  fingers. 
As  soon  as  the  teeth  are  extracted  a 
lump  of  moistened  clay  is  placed  in 
the  cavity  to  check  the  bleeding. 
These  two  operations  are  performed 
alike  on  males  and  females. 

The  next  ceremony  to  which  the 
boy  is  subjected  takes  place  about 
the  fourteenth  year.  It  is  known 
as  the  Kurrateellie  Wonkaniia,  or  cir- 
cumcision, the  details  of  this,  as 
well  as  the  ceremony  of  Koolpie,  per- 
formed at  a  somewhat  later  period, 
are  too  revolting  to  be  entered  upon 
here.  Shortly  after  the  Koolpie  the 
youth  is  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of 
the  Willy ar 00,  which  is  performed 
as  follows : — During  the  night  the 
young  man  is  removed  from  the 
camp,  to  which  he  returns  at  sun- 
rise. On  his  arrival  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  men  of  the  tribe, 
except  his  immediate  relatives,  and 
directed  to  close  his  eyes.  An 
old  man  is  then  bound  tightly  to 
his  ai*m  near  the  shoulder,  and  one 
of  the  bystanders  lances  the  arm  of 
the  old  man  at  the  main  artery,  and 
the  blood  is  permitted  to  flow  over 
the  youth. 

As  soon  as  one  old  man  is  ex- 
hausted another  takes  his  place, 
until  several  have  been  operated  on 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  youth 
is  covered  from  head  to  foot  wi,th 
clotte<l  gore. 

This  part  of  the  ceremony  over, 
the  young  man  is  desired  to  lie 
down  with  his  face  to  the  ground, 
when  several  incisions  of  consider- 
able depth  are  made  with  a  sharp 
flint  upon  his  neck,  breast,  and 
shoulders  ;  these  leave  scars  which 
remain  for  life.  The  only  reason 
that  the  natives  assign  for  this  bar- 
barous practice  is,  that  by  it  cou- 
rage is  infused  into  the  young  man, 
and  that  it  inures  him  to  the  sight 
of  blood.  The  incisions  appear  to 
be  made  under  the  irupression  that 
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thoy  r«?nJt*r  the*  anii  more  supple  in 
throwiD;^  tlio  hpear  oiiil  boonierun}; 

Another  curl'mn  custom  of  this 
tribi:.  and  iiuc  which.  Uutwuhstiuid- 
ini;  iLi  ratli'  r  revolting  character, 
pos!k.*8!ii>n  :i  Certain  pi>etic  sym- 
boUsfi).  i<*  the  inakinj^  of  raiu. 

Thi*  triU*.  ha\in;^  iliftermincil  to 
bring  rain.a<«<acmble  to^^etberanddij^ 
a  large  shallow  holt*  in  the  grouuJ. 
Over  this  u  I'oiiical,  ur  mthcr  bee- 
hive ^ha)>'*(1  hut.  Kirjfe  enough  to 
aci.'ouuii vl.it o  all  the  oUl  men  of 
tjii'  triht*.  i;*  erocteil.  T\w  hut 
bein*j  c oinplclcj.  tlie  old  men  cntrr 
and  ^U  dj-.vii.  th'-  othi-r>*  remain  in  ^' 
seated,  as  t'|i»e  as  tlp-y  c:in  puck. 
ut  th«r  tntiauiv.  I'wm  oi  the  old 
men  arr  tiii-n  Med  in  tlie  arm.  anil 
a.*»  til*'  M'  >d  flows  thev  throw  in 
th<^  an  iar^'.-  handfaU  ni  down,  tht- 
bloOii  brill-.;  ^up{H><ii*i|  til  reprr-i-ni 
the  r.iii;  a- d  tiiO  li-iwM  the  douiU. 
Thi>  p-ii  *  iif  tin:  t'tTfUKMiy  ctin- 
clu'ie  1.  *.:.•■  :iion  -*urr«iund  the  hut. 
and.    p.  i>Mu'    tli"ii'    hniidt     brhiU'i 

their  i';i  iv.  ru-ii  ln-i.l  t'i--.vjr>U  ut 
iia  \%.ili«  Mi  i  riMif  'i'hi«*  tlif\  fiin- 
tinue  t  1  •]  )  until  niiihui^  remaii> 
of  lip  ^tru'linf  t-xrepl  tlie  main 
support-.  \\h:<'ii  ar**  tnially  pulh  i 
down  W!*.!i  tlif  li:ind<«  The  lif- 
stnii*i'''M  ■-:   tin-  hu!  «vnilMih/'-<  th' 

pii*r''m4  •  I  ^ 'loud'«  bv  ih«*  tio-i.i 

Spill*.  i:i  ••!  :<'r  :•)  biin'j  ibiwii  ih*- 
rain 

Til'"  l'.•^•.l••  !■*  thi'  o!.U  «in»- I  : 
the  tri'M  « Ti.  it  prat'ti-i-o  oatii:ii>ali«n.. 
and  ^^.'.ii  til'  ':i  »t  i-  fi'i  tin'  ijiuo; 
pirt  I*  •I.:  ■••  I  t>i  •Mtihj  :ii'*  b  ulii  •> 
•if  ill- . I  'i- ■■•  •"•'d  r'l.i!i'»n^  Whf  n  a 
nati^*'  •'■  •■  '•-  '.i'*'  d:e*  tin*  b  i^ly  i* 
i'nvei>>pt  •    .n  .i  !.• !   and   rjrne  i  i«i 

lh*»  Ci.i*'     ^^lii'li  h  I-  h  •  ti  pl«'\H'il''h 

prt-pa!  1^1  :•  '  »n  rra  hini:  tin- 
'jia^t  t..  ■  i.»-ar''-'.  nulf  r»  !.r.i\i 
LsUt'^  *'A  •  i  .*ii:  :  •  :<«  lit  M  >  m1.  iir.iiir 
two  t*'' '  ••:..'  .Hid.  h'»:iini.-  ..n  '  mi 
f'a.*h  li  i!.  1  (  it«  liit'in  in.**  thi-: . 
nuair\:i:  -j  ;■•-*:  ■•iin^  th*'  r-tij*- 
aa  t>  t:>'  -*i-«"  ***  hi<«  lieji'li.  .tt)d 
«  na*.  ■  '  :  '-i-'  ii:an  !■>  wlto-f  i  \il 
ifl-i.  u   l.«  a*.irihiit«-«  It:  r>r  v\ith 


these  natives  deatli  is  in  every  case 
the  rcitult  of  some  spell  or  charm 
exercised  on  the  dcctranod  by  an 
enemy.  Those  ^tandill;;  by  answer 
the  ipiestionsi  hi  tlio  name  of  the 
dea  I.  iiiilii.*ating  tlio  person  whom 
they  >  ispect  o(  bavin);  bewitched 
him.  After  thi:^  the  corpse  is  placed 
in  the  grave  and  a  native  stops  into 
v..  and  cuts  otT  the  tle>h  from  the 
i'dcv,  iini\<,  tliiL;tis.  and  other  fleshy 
pai:^  of  the  boily,  and  posses  it 
riiund  anion ;^  the  relatives,  who 
<*w.iiliiw  it  A  latb'T  inav  not  eat 
till)  ib'di  (*t'  bis  child,  or  the  child 
that  iif  it-t  latin  r.  but  mothers  eat 
tlteir  ciiii>li''n.  hihI  chiidreii  their 
ni  itbiMv.  and  in  the  other  de;^ees 
ill'  r«-Iati'jn-liip  the  >anie  horrible 
cii>:om  i<«  l'«ilUiweil  'I'he  reason 
a^<«ii:iii'i]  li\  the  nitives  for  it  is. 
til. I*  tilt*  relatives  ail*  enabb'd  by  it 
T  >  l<ir:;i>l  tiie  di'i-ea-ed  so>>n.  and 
\m11  n  it  coniinue  to  niijuiii  tor  them 

t  i.>  luiu' 

Att'r  •  V.Mrj  tlie  dead.  th>>4e  who 
lin*  p.iit.it.i-n  o!  the  f'-arful  repast 
n.iii.f  a  1  i.i<-L  in*'^  with  charcoal 
r>iiu>l  thi'ii'  n2oUih<i.  and  the  niher 
n:«"inber-  nt'  mo  trihe  d.mb  tliem- 
«•  i\«  <»  \\:tii  njiif'f  chiv  ;>>  a  mark  of 
nt'>ui'iii!i::  liiitiiediatelv  after  th« 
l>i::i.il  till'  ciiiip  iH  shitted.  ant|  die 
•li  ■•ra-i-d  1^  ni-\i':'  a^iain  referred  to 
li\  n  IIP-  .  HI  niurli  !«o.  nifbvd.  that 
il  hi*  ills  liiriif  ilie  n-iine  of  some* 
ir:i<*l"  in  •-  'miiion  use.  such  as 
«aN-r  \\iii>-li  X"  iMt  Mifrei]uently 
til'-  r.t*t-.  (If  triiif  fi*r  a  Citn<idrr- 
Hi'ii-  tiiiii'  im'1  It  bv  ••onie  other 
ii.i;ii<*  I  li."  '-Il  -unistan«v  ]tmbabhr 
j.''>uii(<*  t>!  s)  tiLinv  tiiflerent 
V.  T  i-  luiij'j  ii-i  •!  ill  their  Lmy^uage 
I  1  •  \- Ti'^s  ilif  *  ini»-  iliin«j 

r>i!>t>  liM\  mil'  the  Ihfveries.  the 
iv]ri  lu*  tri'i.tLin  pn  valent  among 
thi  til  a-  t  •  tifir  own  oii;;m  mti<^t 
i;  •'  |M<-»  utin':i  '•'•]  In  the  be)^a* 
|j!:i.'      l\i»'\     -iv.    the    (i'toii    Spirit. 

3/  'If  .o'.i  >  Il  .1  ie  a  number  of 
•»!i.  il)  bhit-'A  li/ir  i«.  and  l>eing 
pi-  .loi  •!  w.th  tli<  m.  pruniMvl  to  give 
th  rn   i>'>wir  i'Vi  r  ail   the  other  ani- 
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mals.  Accordingly  he  divided  their 
feet  into  toes  and  fingers,  and  placing 
his  forefinger  on  the  centre  of  the 
face,  formed  a  nose,  and  then  gave 
tliem  e^'es  and  mouth  and  ears. 
Mooramoora  then  hade  them  stand 
upright,  hut  they  could  not;  he 
thereupon  cut  otT  their  tails  and 
enabled  them  to  walk  erect.  He  then 
made  male  and  female,  in  order  that 
they  might  increase  and  multiply ; 
and  such  was  the  origin  of  men. 
A  rather  curious  adumbration  of 
Darwinism  this. 

The  Adelaide  and  Encounter  Bay 
tribes,  although  differing  totally  in 
language,  are  so  similar  in  their 
habits  til  at  a  description  of  the  cus- 
toms of  the  one  will  apply  to  the 
ot]ier.  The  Adelaide  tribe  inha- 
bits, as  its  name  indicates,  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  that  city. 
It  now  numbers  not  more  than  tifiy 
individuals.  They  are  apparently 
the  most  intelligent  of  all  the  natives 
of  this  part  of  the  Australian  conti- 
nent, and  such  of  them  as  remain 
have  more  or  less  adopted  the  habits 
-of  civilized  life.  They  move  about 
from  place  to  place,  erecting  their 
iiuts  on  any  waste  piece  of  ground 
they  can  find,  much  after  the  fashion 
•of  the  gipsies  in  England,  and  g:iin 
their  living  by  making  opossum 
rugs,  or  doing  odd  jobs  for  any  of 
the  farmers  who  will  employ  tlieui. 

The  Encounter  Bay  tribe  dwell 
'jiloDg  the  shores  of  that  islet,  the 
borders  of  Lake  Coorong,  and  the 
•embouchures  of  the  Mun*av.  This 
once'  numerous  tribe  is  now  iast 
•diminishing,  their  number  at  the 
•present  time  being  probably  not 
more  than  two  hundred.  Tliev  ore 
by  no  means  of  so  ferocious  a  cha- 
racter, or  80  revolting  in  their  habits, 
as  the  Dieveries  from  whom,  as  well 
as  from  the  Adelaide  blacks,  they 
•differ  in  speech.  This  difference  in 
language,  a  difference  which  is  not 
merely  dialectic,  between  the  inha- 
bitants of  an  area  so  comparatively 
marrow,  and  who  from  their  physical 


appearance  must  have  sprung  at  no 
very  remote  date  from  one  common 
stock,  and  who  from  their  habits  must 
come  so  constantly  into  mutual  in- 
tercourse, is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable facts  connected  with  the 
natives  of  South  Australia,  and  one 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  phi- 
lologists. 

Not  only  do  the  natives  of  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South 
and  West  Australia  differ  from  each 
other,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
in  language,  but  the  three  tribes 
under  consideration,  although  im- 
mediately contiguous,  differ  so 
widely  in  speech  as  to  be  quite 
unable  to  understand  or  enter  into 
social  relations  with  one  another. 
Moreover,  the  small  clans,  into 
which  they  are  divided,  although  in 
the  majority  of  cases  they  can  under- 
stand and  converse  in  the  dialect  of 
the  parent  tribe,  differ  in  language, 
more  or  less,  both  from  it  aid  from 
each  other.  Much  of  what  has  been 
said  of  the  Dieveries  with  respect 
to  their  hospitality,  their  affection 
for  their  offspring,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  infanticide  practised  among 
them,  may  be  applied  to  the  tribes 
of  Adelaide  and  Encounter  Bay. 

These  have  always,  however, 
shown  themselves  much  more  ami- 
cably disposed  towards  the  whites 
than  their  mora  northern  neigh- 
bours, and  their  fidelity,  when  tried, 
has  stood  the  test  of  friendship 
even  for  those  whom  they  cannot 
but  regard  as  their  natural  enemies. 

These  natives,  like  the  Diey cries, 
practise  the  ceremony  of  the  FFt/- 
hjaroo,  but  without  the  sanguinary 
preliminary  ordeal  found  among  the 
latLcr.  They  also  practise  circum- 
cision, but  a  boy  is  made  into  a 
man,  to  use  their  own  phrase,  in  the 
following  manner : — The  tribe  being 
assembled,  the  candidates  for  virile 
honours  are  placed  on  the  ground 
between  two  fires  previously  made 
for  the  purpose.  All  the  hair  of 
the  body,  except  that  of  the  head 
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and  fiice.  10  then  carefully  singed  off 
or  pulled  out,  and  the  whole  of  the 
parta  operated  on  arc  rubbed  over 
with  grease  and  red  ochre.  Tho 
jouthsthus  anointed  niu<it  not  slet  p 
during  the'night,  nor  must  they  par- 
take of  food  until  sunset  of  tlie  foU 
lowing  day.  During  the  whole  of 
the  ensuing  year  the  initiated  youths 
assist  one  anotlier  in  singeing  and 
plucking  their  hair  and  keening  up 
the  anointing  with  grease  and  ochre ; 
the  year  following  they  pluck  out 
each  other's  beards  and  apply  the 
ochre  composition  to  their  faces. 
When  tho  bt*ard  is  again  grown  it 
ii  plucked  out  a  second  time,  and 
the  youtlis  are  then  eligible  for 
marringr. 

This  ccreinonv  is  known  as  Kain- 
jnmir,  and  boys  who  have  under- 
gone it  are  styled  llamltf  by  the 
Encounter  Hay  native**,  Kuymla,  by 
the  Aiielaide  people— both  meaning 
holy.  The  plucking  out  of  Uie 
bearil  and  anointin;:  with  grease 
and  ochre  is  usually  continued  until 
the  fort ir ill  vear  The  natives  con- 
aider  it  ornamental ;  but.  above  all, 
it  niiikes  them  fat.  the  nr  ;*/t«f  ultra 
uf  South  AuHtralian  buckishness. 

The  natives  of  one  family  or  clan 
may  not  ititeimarry.  but  must  seek 
a  wife  from  «>uine  /ntfirent  tribe. 
Polyiramy  U  the  rub*,  msrriage  i%  a 
men*  ni.ittrr  (»f  baiter,  and  conjugal 
fidelity  is  a  tliinu'  unknown  and  un- 
thought  of.  St  I  .nue.^i  an*  they  de- 
graded ui  thiH  n*ft|M-et  that  it  is  no 
uncommon  tiling  for  a  native  to 
give  his  wife  ftr  a  certain  |»eriod, 
either  to  a  white  man  or  another 
native,  as  a  |»an  of  tlio  bargain  in 
some  traile  tran*>ai'ti  ^n,  and  receive 
her  Imrk  acain  at  the  end  of  the 
itipulated  time  without  bhanie  or 
compunction 

Neither  the  natives  of  Adelaide 
or  Kncuunter  lUy  i^ractine  canni- 
1  ism.  an>l  they  all  aHS4rt  tliat  it 
^        ne\er  known   amongst  tliem. 

iiii   tliem   th«*   dejd   are   tn'ated 
care  and  rr*[>ect 


The  bodies  of  still- bom  children 
or  those  who  have  been  burned  im- 
mediately after  birtli.  are  killed.  If 
a  child  dies  from  a  natural  cause 
its  corpse  is  carefully  packed  up  in 
a  mat,  and  carried  about  by  the 
motlier  or  grand motlier  fcr  a  year, 
after  which  it  is  exposed  upon  a 
tree  until  reduced  to  a  skeleton, 
when  it  is  buried. 

The  iKMlies  of  adults,  except  tho 
very  aged,  are  treated  as  follows : — 
Ah  soon  as  the  breath  leaves  the 
body  the  knees  are  drawn  toward.^ 
the  heail.  and  the  hands  are  placeil 
between  the  thighs  Two  large  fires 
are  then  kindled,  and  tlie  corpse  is 
placeil  between  tliem  exposed  to  their 
heat  and  thatof  the  sun.  After  a  few 
days  the  skin  becomes  loose  and  is 
removed,  tht;  openings  of  the  body 
are  then  sewn  up  and  the  surface  is 
rubbed  with  grease  and  ochre.  It 
is  tlien  pbiceil  in  a  hut.  over  a  fire, 
which  is  kept  constantly  burning. 
Here  it  remains  until  quite  dry. 
when  it  is  removed  by  the  relative^, 
packed  up  in  mata,  and  carried 
about  with  them  wherever  they  go. 
When  completely  decayed  the  boucs. 
with  the  exception  of  the  skull,  are 
buned :  the  latter  is  used  by  the 
nearet»t  relative  as  a  drinking  vesseL 
Aged  fKTsons  ate  not  treated  with 
to  mu.*h  ceremony,  and  the  very 
old  are  buiicd  immediately  after 
death. 

'l*he«»e  nati\eA.  unlike  the  Dieye- 
ries.  have  no  tru^lition  as  to  their 
own  origin.  .VnimaU,  they  imagine, 
originally  to  have  l^en  the  trans- 
mitted fomii  of  men  remarkable 
for  their  |»ower«.  The  origin  of  the 
stars  is  arcouiUeil  for  in  a  similar 
manner ;  but.  like  nutst  of  tlie  native 
legend*,  tlie  st«»ries  ti>ld  of  these 
and  the  sun  and  moon  are  much 
too  obscure  for  quotation. 

Languages,  they  say,  originated 
fn>m  aji  ill-tefiifK*n.*d  old  womai> 
named  ^Varrnn.  Thu  cn>%s-grained 
individual  having  died,  all  the  na- 
tives aaaeoibled  to  rejoica  over  and 
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eat  the  corpse.  The  Eaminjera  came 
firaty  eat  the  flesh  and  immediately 
began  to  speak;  the  eastern  and 
northern  tribes  then  came  and  eat 
the  remaining  portions  of  the  body, 
and  also  began  to  speak,  but  a  dif- 
ferent language  from  each  other  and 
from  that  of  the  Raminjera;  previous 
to  this,  say  they,  all  men  were  dumb. 

In  common  with  other  AustraliHn 
natives,  the  Encounter  Bay  blacks 
imagine  that  death  and  sickness  are 
the  resnlt  of  charms  practised  upon 
them  by  an  enemy.  They  endeavour 
to  bewitch  one  another  by  using  two 
instruments  of  enchantment,  called, 
respectively,  the  Flongge  and  the 
Mokani. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  stick  about 
two  feet  in  length,  with  a  large  knob 
at  the  end.  They  believe  if  a  per- 
son be  struck  secretly  on  the  breast 
with  a  Plongge  that  he  will  shortly 
become  ill  and  die,  or  receive  a 
mortal  wound  in  battle.  The  charm- 
ing is  generally  performed  while  the 
intended  victim  isasleef),  and  hence, 
when  a  tribe  is  encamped  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  another,  a  sen- 
tinel keeps  watch  dining  the  night 
to  prevent  any  of  the  sleepers  being 
plongged  by  the  other  tribe. 

The  Mokani  is  a  hatchet-shaped 
stone  fixed  in  a  wooden  handle,  and 
used  in  the  same  way  and  for  the 
same  purpose  as  the  riougge.  The 
sharp  end  of  the  stone  is  used  to 
enchant  males,  the  square  side  for 
females. 

Ngadunguge  is  another  means  of 
causing  sickness.  A  man  wishing 
to  charm  an  enemy  with  the  Ngndnii' 
guge  goes  to  the  place  where  he  has 
been  eating  and  picks  up  the  bones 
of  the  birds  or  fish  he  may  have  left. 

He  tlien  selects  a  piece  of  bone, 
which  he  fixes  with  resin  upon  the 
end  of   a  needle-shaped    piece   of 


kangaroo  bone,  about  three  inches 
long — tliis  is  the  Ngadunguge.  Hav- 
ing obtained  this,  he  places  it  near 
the  6re,  wishing  death  or  disease  to 
his  enemy,  and  so  long  as  it  remains 
in  his  possession  he  believes  that  he 
has  the  power  of  enchanting  his  foe. 

Three  forms  of  disease  are  preva- 
lent among  the  natives.  One  called 
in  Dieyerie  Wittcha  is  an  irritating 
cutaneous  eruption  similar  to  nettle- 
rash.  They  are  also  ver}*  subject  to 
large  blind  boils,  which  form  periodi- 
cally at  the  axillae  and  other  parts  of 
the  body.  Small-pox  is  also  not  un- 
common. This  they  probably  con. 
ti^acted  from  the  white  settlers,  al- 
though some  maintain,  from  the 
fact  that  very  aged  persons  are  met 
with  who  have  had  the  disease,  that 
its  origin  must  be  sought  for  else- 
where. 

The  efforts  of  civilization  and 
missionary  enterprise  amongst  these 
luckless  Aborigines  have,  as  usual, 
been  almost  abortive.  What  littlo 
success  has  been  met  with  among 
the  Adelaide  and  Encoiniter  Bay 
tribes,  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
Koman  Catholics :  but  the  results- 
have  been  altogether  most  discou- 
raging, and  the  number  of  converts 
very,  very  few. 

Some  years  since  excellent  schools 
were  opened  in  Adelaide  for  the 
children  of  the  aborigines:  these 
are  now  unfortunately  closed.  Nor 
were  the  results  of  the  instruction 
given  satisfactory  ;  such  of  the  chil- 
<Iren  who  did  not  return  to  their- 
old  life  having  proved  by  no  means 
creditable  members  of  society. 

This  cannot  be  said  to  arise  fromi 
any  wnnt  of  intelligence  on  the  part 
of  the  natives,  but  is  rather  to  be 
account<Ml  for  by  the  mysterious- 
curso  which  appears  to  hang  over  a. 
doomed  and  dying  race. 
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Amkaicui  poetry  hai  been  in  gen- 
eral pervaded  by  an  unfortunate 
apirit  of  imitation.  The  aMiinila- 
tive  **  liritisih  element'*  denounced 
by  Walt  Whit  man  Hm  proved  ini- 
luteal  to  original  and  masculine 
compoiiitiuu,  aud,  uotwithitandinj; 
.occattoual  patriotic  outburats  and 
.  fresh  desori pt  i  ve paa^af^e*,  the  poetry 
which  haa  ariteu  in  the  United  States 
ini<*ht,  until  recently,  have  bet*n 
pn>Juced  a^*  well  on  tliis  ^ide  of  tho 
Atlantic,  lo  p|i;;htly  was  it  h*avened 
with  ptvuliarly  American  character- 
iatii*9. 

However  much  we  mnv  admin^ 
the  inspiration  and  artistic  skill  of 
Lon^frltow  and  Whitticr,  it  cannot 
be  maintained  that  they  nr«*  ad«*«}iiate 
iHiftif  reprt'Si»utativt*s  tit'  th«»  irri'at 
Western  K<rpublic.  £morM)n  scenic 
is  tt»o  occult  and  cosmo)M»iitan  to  be 
regarded  a^  a  distinctly  uati  >ual  pnw 
duct ;  and  Edgar  Pot**s  rich,  stinibn*. 
and  melodious  worses  are  uiico!.}un*d 
bv  American  Kvnerv  or  bv  the  life 
of  an  eneri;eticand  intensi*iy  inodeni 
demtkcmcy.  Hut  two  living  writers, 
who  are  i;ra*lually  winning  the  n«i- 
tice  of  Eu;:lii'h  readers,  may  bt*  eon- 
sidervd  aA  rittiiii*  ex|>oiient4  of 
ehanctmiitic  American  th«iii:;ht, 
uniuiitative  painter*  uf  American 
life   and   scenerv  —  Wall    Wh.tnian 

« 

and  Jouquin  MiI.er.  In  roriie  re* 
tpects  these  two  poets  pre9«*ut  a 
atriktu«4  cuntrast  in  tiie:r  liiemes 
aod  c«»u%ietiun«.  Wiiitmati  exult h 
in  the  glonticatiou  o(  deino<*rjey  aiiil 
revolts  in  antieipitioiifl  iT  a  itiau- 
nificent  future  lur  niarikiii  1 ;  while 
Joaquin  Miller  rew  rts  penri%ely  tti 

the  hiatorv  t  f  the  Indian  raeep.  to 

» 

tk^ir    fruitl<as    contents    wiili    the 
invaders,  and   seems  to 


have  slender,  if  any,  tympatbiea 
with  renublicaoiam  and  revolution. 
We  ahaJl  here  confine  ourseWea  to 
the  last-named  authors  poetry, 
which  has  not  yet  had  full  justice 
done  to  ita  many  and  admirablo 
merita. 

It  is  often  disputed  whether  civi* 
liution  be  favourable  or  not  to  the 
prudiictiou  of  pot^try.  Whatever 
the  true  answer  to  the  question 
may  be,  we  should  imagine  that  a 
man  who.  like  Joaquin  Miller,  haa 
witi:eKH*il  the  savage  and  thi*  civiU 
iiod  phases  of  life,  who  has  sufficient 
cultun*  to  give  eloquent  oxpresaion 
to  hisihou};  itsand  who  has  gathered 
from  his  sojourn  on  the  weatem 
frontier  a  rich  experience  of  adven- 
ture aiiil  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  wil.l,  imposing  scenery,  ahoiild 
be  unusually  well  adapted  for  poetic 
comp<Js;tion  ;  nud,  when  we  examine 
his  workt*.  ue  find  he  ban  aueceaa 
fuUv  arai.ed  himiielf  o|  thcH*  advan- 

m 

tagt*ous  cireumvtnnees. 

liis  subj**et4  have  the  claim  of 
novelty,  hi«  tales  have  the  aeat  of 
personal  remiiiivcence;*.  The  main 
feature*  of  his  poetry  ar%»  profound 
glowing  ita^ion  and  vivid  pictur- 
esque de««'npti«in.  He  doea  not 
exi*el  in  subtle  anal v sis  of  clmracter, 
in  skilful  c  instruction  of  plot  and 
arrangement  of  incident,  in  graceful 
narrative  alloftiotis  ani  aurpriaea,  in 
delicite  deM'riptive  epithets,  in  pro- 
liins:cd  swerttieM  and  fluencv  of 
verse.  He  deaU  in  broad,  atriking 
elTects.  His  eharactera  are  awAyetl 
by  burnin;;,  itii|H'tuou4  desire* ;  his 
scenes  are  da^^heti  utf  in  brilltaut  or 
lurid  c-^our* ;  he  ap|ieals  to  bis 
reader  by  t'^e  sUt^er  grandeur  nnd 
aensuou«  glow  of  his  verae,  not  by 
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its  magical  •oggettireneu.  its  winged 
and  Bubtilizea  thought,  its  exquisite 
▼erbal  elaboration.  He  paints  ob- 
jecta  with  the  terse  renlisin  of  fiyron, 
of  whom  he  is  clearly  an  admiring 
disciple.  His  heroes  are  infected 
with  the  familiar  Byronie  despon- 
dcDCy,  but  he  does  not.  as  Alfred 
de  Musset  did  occasionally,  present 
ua  with  diluted  reproductions  of 
Bjrron*s  impressive  though  morbid 
indignation  and  ennui.  Mr.  Swin- 
burne declares  that  of  passion  proper 
Byron  has  nothing ;  that,  excepting 
his  noble  satiric  ardour,  his  emo- 
tions are  merely  skin-deep.  This  is 
perhaps  an  over-statement. but  assur- 
edly Joaquin  Milltrr  is  in  depth  and 
truth  of  consuming,  absv>rbing  pas- 
•ion,infinitely  superior  to  the  English 
poet  whom  he  reverently  follows. 

His  verse  is  full  of  fervent  colour 
and  unborrowed  music';  although 
occasionally  turgid  and  eflervesce nt, 
it  is  never  hectic  or  insipid,  never 
affectedly  profound  or  vapidly  senti- 
mental; although  his  violent  protests 
aometimes  tremble  on  the  verge 
of  the  spasmodic,  such  excesses 
arc  the  result  of  riotous  strength 
requiring  to  be  curbed,  not  of  weak- 
Dcss  straining  after  sublimity  by 
hoarse  clamour  and  imitative  indig- 
nation :  the  splendid  scenery  and 
bracing  adventures  throug!i  which 
he  has  moved,  seem,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  liavc  saved  him  from 
the  petulant  languor  and  fitful  dis- 
content which  pervadi^  iniicli  of  the 
modern  poetry  of  Eiirop*\ 

The  two  best  poenis  in  his  **  Songs 
of  the  Sierras  "are"  Ariz.)iiion,'' and 
"With  Walker  in  Nicangua."  The 
fltorv  in  "Arizonian  "  is  verv  sinn)le. 
An  adventurer  seeks  a  f  irtune  in 
the  West,  in — 

**The  land  wlierc  the  nnn  '.'■•••s  d.»wn. 
And  <;oMis  gathered  hy  t:'l<>  uml  l>y 
stroiim. 
And  maidens  aro  hrown  us  tli^f  coroa 
brown. 
And  life  is  a  lovo,  and  a  l>ive  is  a 
dream; 


Wliorc  the  winds  come  in  from  th« 
far  Cathay 

Wiih  odour  ot  spices,  and  ba!m.  and 
bav. 

And  summer  abideth  for  nvo  and  avo. 

Not  comos  in  a  lour  with  the  staioly 
Juno 

To  the  huul  of  the  suu  and  of  sum- 
mer's noon. " 

He  has  been  accompanied  through 
many  perilous  wanderings  by  an 
Indian  girl,  whom,  in  a  moment  of 
fretfuluess,  lie  taunts  by  lauding  the 
superior  loveliness  of  a  pale-taoed 
maiden  bevond  the  sea.  The  hot- 
blooded  Indian  rushes  from  tiie 
gold-seekor*s  tent  to  the  river  side, 
wliero  she  is  drowned  during  the 
night  in  a  terrible  flood.  The  gold- 
digger  loaves  America  to  tind  his 
old  love,  and  at  last  sees  h»*r,  a?*  he 
think^*,  standing  by  tlie  old  town 
puin[^,  and  wonders  at  tlie  absence 
of  ehans:e  on  her  beaut  v — 

"  *  Sho   is  iniii'vtllous  young   and   is 

wonderful  fair,' 
I  s;ii  1  a«^ain.  and  my  heart  ^^n'-v  bold. 
Time  that  defaces  us,  places  and  re 

jdjiers  US, 
And  treni'lws  llie  fires  as  in  fiirrt»WB 

fi»r  tears. 
Has  traced  here  nothing  in  all  theso 

years. 
'Tis  the  hair  of  gold  that  I  vexed  of 

old. 
The   niarvoUiius    tlowiiig    flower    of 

hair. 
And  thrt  deliciito  curve  n!  the  dimpled 

chin, 
And  tlie  poutiii!{  lips,  and  tli"  pearls 

within 
Are  the  huuw.,  thes.im'*,  hutMiVoun;;, 

M>  fair ! 
1  si«'pi»i'd  htill  neiuirr,  with  my  fiio«; 

h«-M  duwii. 
All  iii»M}itd  :in(l  in  blushes  my  brown 

eliefk  over, 
'  Site  i|o»'S  !ii)t   kn-iw  nn*,  Iht  buijj- 

lu^t  loViT. 

I'lr  my  bi-ard  a  .vi  long  and  my  skin's 

so  hrown. 
That  I  wi-U    might   pa^H  wyu.U  for 

uii'ithfr ' 
Sii    I   iift*-d   my  Toiei;   and    I    spoke 

aloud  : 
*  AunHN',  mv  darling!  .Xunotte  M.io- 

ie.)d:'  ■ 
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She  Ktarti'd.  ithe  itopped,  she  tarnetl^ 

ama/ed. 
SU«  »tood  nil  wonder,  with  her  ejes 

wiM-wiil«*. 
She  turned  in  U'rror  down  the  du«k 

wavHide. 
Aud  cri<«l  an  fthe  fled  *  The  man  iif 

cra/wl. 
And   chIU   tlio  maiden  name  of  my 

miither. 

**  From  A  »( 'Ue  thot  Ruddeut,  from  a 
f^hoat  that  weuric-!*. 
From  a  white  inle  ikt  in  a  wall   of 


Fruiii  tji<;  kine  and  cl  >Ter  and  all  of 

these. 
I  thall   b4-t   mv  face   for  the   fierce 

^i••^■ll!* — 
I  thall  luukt*  me  maten  on  tlic  iturroy 

Iwinirr — 
I  hhall  Iteard  the  grizzh .  f^hill  battle 

acfiio. 
And  frutii  ma<l  di»t>rdvr  nhall  mould 

me  nrd«T, 
And  a  wild  rt|K)ae  for  a  wean-  brain.** 

Such  ii  the  alij^bt  aad  storv  of 
**  Ariioiiian,"  which  i»  told,  without 
polifhed  aimilei  or  canfullv  cboaeii 
phrase*.  «ith  rough,  paa»ioiiato 
rigour,  with  cenuine  (>oetic  6rf,  iii 
venM*  «|uiveriiii:  with  emotiou,  tur* 
bulent,  reMinanf » iuusii*ai. 

••  With  Walker  in  Nicaragua/*  is, 
D<>rhn|>ii.  the  tiiieat  of  all  Joaquin 
3liller*8  |»ueniii.  His  heart  peems 
to  have  beru  full  when  he  wrote  it ; 
there  ia  no  \aiiiped-up  sentiment, 
no  whimpering  regret,  no  timoroua 
exculpation  in  the  tines  on  hia  falKu 
leader  — 

"  He  na<4  A  hrirk  :  l«-t  thi^  t>e  said 
AliO%e  mr  brave  diAhon«mred  dead, 
F'uf  Ih»  w  iih  tme  an  any  atar. 
And  bniNi-  an  Yul»a  «  itn/xlk-a  are. 
Tall.  ci»unly  i^Tand  as  any  king. 
Yet  tim|>It>  an  a  child  at  |4ay. 
In  camp  and  roart  the  Kame  alwar. 
And  nvfrr  moved  at  anything. 

A  iiif'ri-iti;:  rye.  a  princely  air, 
A  pr«a<-uci  hk«  a  clieralier, 
Half  aii;«f  I  and  half  I«o«  iter. 
Fair  finj:rr«  jmelted  manifokl 
Willi  gnc  At  grma  set  in  huopa  of  grJd  ; 


Sombrero  black,  with  nlome  of  anew 
That  swept  his  long  silk  locks  below  ; 
A  red  aerapo.  witli  bars  of  gold, 
Heedlcsa  falling,  fold  on  fold ; 
A  sash  of  ailk.  where  Haahing  swnng 
A  sword  as  awift  a.i  serpentu  tongiio  . 
A  face  of  blended  pride  aud  pain. 
Of  miogle<l  pleading  and  disdain. 
Witli  aiiadea  of  glory  and  of  grief  : 
The  famonn  tiliboater  chief 
Stood  by  his  tent  mill  tall  brown  treoa 
Tliat  top  Uie  dark  Cordillcraa. 
With  brawn  arm  arched  above  hi^ 

brow. 
Stood  still  -  he  stands  a  picture,  n^w 
Long  gazing  down  the  suufwl  sea.' ' 


He  telU  hoar  Walker*a  wen 
dashed  awny  fnyn  San  lienetto  to 
clutch  at  a  kingdom ;  he  dwelb 
lovingly  on  their  maa^ivo  strength, 
their  gallant  recklesjiitesa,  their  io- 
domitable  hardihotnl,  their  unflinch* 
ing  fidelity  to  each  other;  he  de- 
scribee the  ai*enea  of  their  daring 
journey  with  graphic,  brtUiaDi 
strokes : — 


•« 


*nie  tnH>4  shook  hands  high   over- 
head. 
And  bowed  and  intertwinoil  acroaa 
The    narrow  way,  while  leavea  aoJ 

mosa. 
And  luscious  fruit  gold  -  hned    and 

red. 
Throu;;h  all  the  canopy  of  green, 
I>'t  ni*t  one  aunahaft  shoot  betweeOL 
liirds  hung  aud  swung,  green-robed 

and  red. 
Or  dnio|ietl  in  curved  lines  dre«milj, 
Itainbows  reversed  fn>m  tree  to  tree, 
Or  aauk'  low. hanging  overhead. 
Sang  low  tkM  if  Uiej  aang  and  alept. 
San;;  faint,  like  some  hi  waterfall. 
And  tiH>k  ni»  note  of  ns  at  all. 
Though  nut:i  that  in  the  way  ware 

spread 
I>id    crush     and    crackle   aa    we 

htrpped 
Wild  lilii*A  tall  as  raaidena  are. 
As  saect  of  brcatli.  as  l»early  fair. 
Aa  fair  a«  failh,  as  pure  as  tratb. 
Fell  thick  belcire  onr  every  tread, 
Aa  in  oor  aaenfiee  to  mth ; 
Aad  all  the  air  with  perfuoM  filled. 
Mon   aweet    than   ever   man  dia- 

tilled. 
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The  ripened  fruit,  a  fragrance  shed, 
"^And  hung  in  liand-roach  overhead. 
In  nest  of  blossoms  on  the  sheet, 
The    bending    shoot   tliat    bore   the 

firuit. 
Oh,    when   we     broke     the    sombre 

weod 
And  pierced  at  last  the  suuny  plain. 
How    wild    and    still    with    wonder 

stood 
The  proud  mustangs  witli  bannered 

mane, 
And  necks  that  never  knew  a  rein. 
And  nostrils  lifted  high,  and  blown, 
Fierce  breatliing  as  a  humcaue." 

After  long  marches  and  various 
perils,  the  adventurers  gain  a  city 
and  rest  beside  the  sea  : — 

**  Beneath  the  blossomed  orange  trees 
Made  drowzy  with  tlie  drum  of  bees/' 

Then  follows  a  brief,  burning  idyl 
of  love  in  the  sun-lands,  of  love 
which  is  neither  a  mere  carnal 
longing  nor  a  tender  sympathy 
lending  a  delicate  fragrance  to  lif^, 
but  a  queucliless  ecstasy  utterly 
absorbing  and  mastering  the 
natures  into  which  it  enters.  In 
depicting  fiery  Southern  passion, 
Joaquin  Miller  has  greatly  the  ad- 
Tantage  of  Byron.  The  loves  of 
Keuha  and  Torquil  are  pale  and 
commonplace  compared  to  this 
ardent  interlude  of  tbc  Californian 
poet.  But  the  dream  is  soon 
broken.  "Walker's  men  are  de- 
feated and  driven  to  seek  escape  by 
■ea ;  the  Indian  girl,  the  heroine  of 
the  amorous  episode,  is  drowned 
while  endeavouring  to  follow  her 
lover,  the  narrator  of  the  poem,  and 
dull  leaden  despair  succeeds  to  the 
fierce  red  glow  of  passion.  At  last 
Walker  is  captured  and  slain  by  liis 
infuriated  enemies,  and  the  poem 
ends  thus : — 

**  He  lies  low  in  the  levelled  sand, 
Unsheltered  from  the  tropic  sun, 
And  now  of  all  he  knew  not  one 
Will  speak    him   fair    in    that  far 
land. 


Perliaps    'twas    this    that    made   me 

se-k. 
Disguised,  his  grave  one  winter-tide; 
A  weakness  for  the  weaker  side, 
A  siding  with  tlie  helpless  weak. 
No  sod,  no  sign,  no  cross  nor  stone. 
But  at  his  side  a  cactus  green 
Upheld  its  lances  long  and  keen. 
It  stood  in  hot  red  sands  alone. 
Flat-palmed     and    ilercd    with    lifted 

spears  ; 
One  bloom    of   crimson  crowned  its 

head. 
A  drop  of  blood,  so  bright,  so  red, 
Yet  redolent  as  roses'  tears. 
In  niv  left  hand  I  held  ii  shell. 
All  rosy-lipped  and  pearly  red ; 
I  laid  it  by  his  lowly  bed, 
For  ho  did  love  so  passing  well 
The  grand  songs  of  the  soloinu  sea. 
Oh,  shell !    sing    well,     wild,   with   a 

wOl. 
When  storms  blow  loud  and  birds  bo 

still. 
The  wildest  sea-song  known  to  thee." 


The  poem  is  redolent  of  the 
South,  full  of  the  lustre  and  bloom 
of  a  tropic  summer.  But  beyond 
and  above  the  radiant  beauty  of  its 
word-painting  and  the  rich  melody 
with  which  ic  follows,  it  displays  a 
chivalrous,  outspoken  love  for  the 
disgraced  dead,  eminently  manly 
and  sincere.  No  other  American 
writer,  save  Whitman,  has  shown 
such  strength  of  passion,  such  depth 
of  patho?,  such  energy,  ardour,  and 
originality,  in  short,  such  indisput- 
able poetic  greatness.  Longfellow's 
gift  of  song  is  far  more  arduously 
cultured,  far  more  dexterously 
varied  ;  Edgar  Poe's  was  a  subtler 
and  more  fanciful  genius,  his  verse 
shows  a  far  finer  sense  of  form,  a 
far  more  polished  and  equable  per- 
fection of  rhyme  and  rhythm  ;  and 
Emerson's  lines  are  incomparably 
superior     in     massive    weight    of 


thought,  in  almost  oracular  preg- 
nancy of  meaning ;  but  in  magnifi- 
cent breadth  and  gorgeous  brilliance 
of  description,  in  uncloying  rich- 
ness of  diction,  in  force  and  simpli- 
city   of   narrative,    in     passionate 
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earncttnrofi  and  mafculiiie  vif^oiir, 
Joaquin  Miller  ia  uneiivllcJ  by  any 
traiiMatlantic  writer.  He  lina  not  tlie 
catholioitv,  the  inanv-^iJednesp,  tlio 
rapturous  buoyant  aspiratiuua,  the 
•torniy  democratic  fervour,  the 
inyitticat  far  reach ini;  intuitions 
of  Whitman.  But  he  haa  the  ad- 
vantages of  creater  i>implicity  and 
lucidity,  and  of  workin<*  in  more 
popular  rhythm ie.il  torma  than 
the  rambling  and  sometimes  chaotic 
unrhymed  lines  of  the  j;reate»t 
American  pm*!.  Hin  defects  arc 
i*uperficial  and  easily  di.<(cernible. 
He  ha:i  not  ns  yet  made  language 
sutH<;iently  pLintic  to  his  will,  his 
expressions  are  at  times  eluniry  and 
|fr'»te*que.  bnt  his  noMe  carelens- 
neM  irt  quite  refre»hinir  in  contract 
with  the  polifhed  emptineits  and 
dulcet  dulness  of  n.ueh  eciitem> 
jHirary  verse.  He  ^hows  a  fond- 
ne!*i  for  llje  |iirely  physical,  a  pro- 
pensity to  glorify  mere  :inim:il 
lit'.iutv  which  at  timeA  tends  to  ex- 
cc»<.  hut  it  caur.dt  be  iien:e«l  tiiat 
bcsiiie  hi:t  mi:;htv-the!ued  dauntle^i 
n  en  and  his  spleuiiid  "  dau£;Iiter4 
of  t!:e  Min.'*  many  conrentional 
h^-r-es  and  l.rruine*  Mvm  emotion- 
leji*,  bluo<iles«  \Ae.ikiin£:!<.  His 
theinei  :itv  adinimhie  fi-r  nuveltv 
and  grandeur.  He  writer  of  :i  lami 
where  the  nvsorintitms  of  a  ^toried 
pi-t  are  fi>uiid  alon;;  mith  the 
:,'li»ri''>Ui  nee  I.  fry  of  the  tr<»pio*  ; 
Where  ^ilver-ti>pped  niountainii 
•jieaM  a'»'Ve  ura-^  aero*!*  which 
•terrr.l  I'.ie  V.irk*  of  the  tarlv  cv.- 
qui-rtr*  ;  i*li«re  inimt  nii-rial  cities 
crumble  amiii  f  re*t  ^o'.itUili-;  \\lj»'n» 
the  iDiiian  race  i*  pathetically  dis- 
appt  aring  bofort*  ti.e  incursions  of 
m(»dern  ci^il  /at ion  ;  a  land  blown 
thro  ;^*h  wit!i  tf.e  runani^e  of 
S;i.i!i:9!jtilK*<'Vcrv,  \\!th  njeiuoriesi  of 
mi^iity  vn.pir*  ^  thai  ha\e  pi^*e«i 
aw. IV.  l!ut  iiC  li'K*!*  i.ot  requir** 
tro:t:i'il  » vt:erv  to  ev«.ke  his  en- 
thii^i.im  a!.d  t  lerrijie  his  niU*e. 

Tr*-  Scotf  >•!  l.indsoap*»  in  '*  Hurn^i 
aifl  Uyrou  "  (S»#uj;s  of  the  Sierras ». 


where  he  describes  himself  wander- 
ing iu  the  cool  silvery  twili;;ht  be- 
side "  the  dimpled  D«>on,'*  :« 
sketched  as  lovingly  and  felicit^uisly 
as  auy  of  his  pictures  of  his  beloved 
**  sun-lands."  His  rt*putatiun  as  a 
poet  does  n(»t  rest  upon  airy  melody 
or  artistic  aptitude  of  extiression, 
but  upon  his  mastery  of  passion 
and  atlluence  nf  dcMcription.  A^ 
yet  his  de<«criptions  are  perhaps 
innunicit  ntiv  sufiuacd  and  inters 
penetrated  with  the  transfigurini;  in- 
fluence of  human  emotion,  but  bv 
no  other  author,  not  even  in  the 
p(H*tic  pfose  of  Humboldt,  have  the 
niarvelsi  of  tropical  sct*iury  been 
more  impn»»hivelv  and  vividly 
painted. 

We  have  rankeil  Joaquin  Miller 
next  to  Whitman  anKmi;  American 
poets.  Mr.  Ko!*setti,  from  whom  it 
IS  unsafe  ti>  difler  on  such  a  M'utter. 
places  him  third — beneath  Whitman 
and  Kd:;ar  IW.  It  is  true  Ivrical 
is  a  higher  branch  of  art  than  nar- 
rative {•ijftr}.  and  that  lv«lg.ir  Poet 
has  produced  more  absmlutely  flaw-  ' 
leis  work  tlian  anv  American,  or 
indeed  than  anv  save  a  fi*w  even  of 
Kn(*lis!i  aitthors.  His  |>oetry  M'ems 
the  wondrcus  Liid  s)*ontnne(ms  out- 
eoine  of  a  mvri.i«l  I'frvent  fancies 
and  gloi>!t:y  nnd  goMen  ilreain.*. 
while  a  crrtain  intellectual  etlort 
in  perceptible  evrii  in  J'>'quin 
Miller*d  ptire^t  oulbnr-ts  of  in- 
^pi^atlon.  Joaquin  Milier  has  ni>t 
the  subtle  fliieticv,  the  fairv  beaut ii*s 
and  ethereal  melody  of  K«igar  Poe. 
but  he  dihplavs  a  Titanic  rienr 
energy,  .1  continuance  of  pcetic 
purpose  a.iiti  to  the  other's  inter- 
mittent hut  bewiteliiuc  splendours. 
Tlie  charge  whiih  V^H*  brought 
a::aiii9t  B/'ranger.  that  hifl  songs 
wi-re  t"o  hriei.  and,  n«  he  phrased 
it.  "  too  i[i.|M>nderaMe  "  lo  endure, 
c:in  be  with  equal  j  istitv  advanced 
ai:ainst  nioM  «if  l*i*i**s  own  ver^e. 
Se\eral  of  his  hncs  are  undent- 
ably  fir  superior  t>  anxthiug  that 
Joaquin  Miller  e\cr  ha9,  or,  in  all 
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probability,  ever  will  accomplish ; 
nevertheless,  as  few  would  *  rank 
Coleridge  above  BjroD,  although 
Bevernl  of  the  former's  fragments 
of  song  ring  clearer  and  soar  higher 
than  any  of  the  latter*s  poetry,  so  it 
aeems  unjust  that  one  or  two  brief 
Bpecimens  of  rapturous  music  and 
supreme  imagination  should  out- 
weigh the  proloYiged  and  varied  and 
teeming  beauties  of  Joaquin  Mil- 
ler's numerous  tales. 

But  whatever  rank  we  may  bo 
disposed  to  assign  Joaquin  Miller 
among  American  poets,  his  ^trength 
and    depth      of    imagination,    his 


grandeur  of  subject,  his  sovereignty 
of  passion,  his  exouisite  richness 
and  delicacy  and  freshness  of  de- 
scription, his  scorn  for  vulgar  effect, 
his  noble  hatred  for  everything  base^ 
his  force  and  sincerity  of  pathos, 
his  native  indubitable  inspirations, 
must  be  discernible  by  all  sym- 
pathetic readers  of  poetry.  His 
writings  have  not  yet  received  the 
welcome  from  the  public  which  they 
deserve,  but  if  our  remarks  should 
direct  the  attention  of  any  of  our 
readers  to  the  *'  Songs  of  the 
Sierras,"  they  will  find  that  our 
praise  has  not  been  misapplied. 


THE   THEEE  NIGHTS. 

**  Where  have  vou  heeii  ?  '  said  her  sisters, 

**  Wliore  have  you  been  so  long  ?  " 
**  Only  down  by  the  river 

To  hear  the  blackbird's  song ; 
Only  down  by  the  river, 

And  round  by  the  castle-wall. 
To  see  the  davlif;:ht  fading 

And  the  evening  shadows  fall." 

**  But  why  is  your  cheek,"  said  her  sisters, 

**  So  very  red  to  see?  " 
'•  The  speed  with  which  I  hastened 

The  oiilv  cause  can  be. 
I  walked  too  far  bv  the  river, 

And  the  night  came  down  at  last 
Before  I  thought  of  Uie  distance  : 

So  I  hurried  homeward  fast." 


••  Wheje  have  you  l)een  ?  "  said  her  sifters, 
**  Where  liave  vou  been  so  late  ?  " 

*'  Only  down  by  the  river, 
.jVnd  in  by  the  castle-gate  ; 
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Only  down  bj  the  river. 

To  watch  the  moonlight  change 
The  things  we  deem  fiunillar 

Into  visions  weird  and  strange.'* 

"  Bat  whj  do  yon  look.*'  said  her  sisters, 
.    -  So  very  pale  and  ill  ?  '* 
*'  I  am  cold/*  was  her  only  answer, 
"  For  tlie  night  is  sharp  and  chill. 
I  have  strayed  too  loag  bv  the  river, 

Though  it  did  not  seem  so  long. 
For  the  sky  was  bright  and  the  river — 

Each  bright  v\ith  its  starry  tliroog." 


**  AMiere  can  the  be,"  said  her  sisters, 

*'  So  very  long  and  late  ? 
The  merle  has  ceased  his  singing. 

And  sleeps  beside  his  mate  : 
And  the  skv  is  dark  and  the  ri%'er — 

Kach  dsrk  and  drear  to  see : 
Tlie  wind  hlows  liard  and  the  rain  comes  down 

Wliorc  can  our  sister  be?" 

In  vain  thev  watched  and  waitin). 

In  wondtr  and  iu  |iain ; 
In  vain  Uiry  sought  by  tlic  rirer, 

Bv  the  castle -walls  in  rain : — 
For  the  maiden  was  gone  witli  her  lover 

Away  from  the  bljickbird  s  s«>ng. 
And  awav  from  the  walk  bv  ilic  river. 
She  had  known  and  loved  so  l«)ng. 
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OPHIDIANS- 


No.  II. — Their  Attributes. 


SEBPENT-cnARMi^o,  froDtt  remote 
ages,  has  gone  baud-in-band  with 
serpent  worship,  particularly  in  the 
East,  where  only  are  to  be  found  the 
najas  or  hooded  suakes.the  favourites 
of  the  snake-charmers.  Serpent 
worship  and  human  sacrifices  have 
also  gone  hand-in-hand,  as  they  still 
do  in  India,  though  indirectly.  To 
how  great  an  extent  the  annual 
death-rate  from  cobra  poison  may 
be  chargeable  to  cobra  worship,  can 
only  be  decided  by  a  far  more  mi- 
nute examination  into  statistics 
than  that  by  which  we  are  broadly 
told  "  20,000  persons  die  annually 
from  snake-bite  in  India.*'  Serpent 
worship  also  bears  a  certain  relation- 
ship to  snake  charmers  and  charm- 
ing; the  former  often  assuming  to 
be  a  sort  of  priest  to  the  snake 
deities  over  whom  they  profess  to 
exercise  their  powcis.  The  Egypt- 
ian Darweeshesof  to-day  are  indeed 
the  modern  Psylli,  combining  snake- 
charming  with  their  sacred  office. 

From  the  very  infancy  of  the 
human  race  the  serpent  has  been 
invested  with  mvsterv,  and  had 
supernatural  powers  ascribed  to  it. 
Even  at  the  present  day  many  in- 
telligent persons  cannot  divest  a 
snake  of  its  fabulous  attributes, 
and  regard  it  ratiieras  a  living  alle- 
gory than  a  zoological  reality.  How 
a  serpent  must  have  impressed  the 
untutored  mind  of  early  ages  we 
can  conjecture,  when  the  wisest  of 
men  could  not  comprehend  its 
movements.  *'  The  way  of  a  serpent 
on  a  rock  '*  was  **  too  wonderful  *' 
for  him.    So,  also,  Chateaubriand,  a 


man  of  culture,  contemplating  the 
serpent,  awe-struck  yet  prejudiced, 
•*  Everything  is  mysterious,  secret, 
astonishing,  in  this  incomprehen- 
sible reptile.  His  movements 
differ  from  those  of  all  other  ani- 
mals. It  is  impossible  to  say  where 
his  locomotive  principle  lies,  for 
he  ha«  neither  fins»,  nor  feet,  nor 
wings,  and  yet  he  flits  like  a  shadow, 
he  vanishes  as  if  by  magic,  he  re- 
appears and  is  gone  again,  like  a 
light  azure  vapour  on  the  gleams 
of  a  sabre  in  the  dark.  Now  he 
curls  himself  into  a  circle  and 
projects  a  tongue  of  fire ;  now,  stand- 
ing erect  upon  the  extremity  of  his 
tail,  he  moves  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment. He  rolls  himself  into  a  ball, 
rises  and  falls  like  a  spiral  line, 
gives  to  his  rings  the  undulations 
of  a  wave,  twines  round  the 
branches  of  trees,  glides  under  the 
grass  of  the  meadow  or  skims  along 
the  surface  of  the  water.  His 
colours  are  not  more  determined  than 
his  movements.  They  change  with 
each  new  point  of  view,  aud  like 
his  motions  they  possess  the  false 
splendour  and  deceitful  variety  of 
the  seducer.'* 

There  is  enough  of  truth  in 
this  poetic  description  to  enable 
us  to  account  for  the  position 
a:jsigned  to  this  reptile  among 
the  superstitious  of  ancient  days, 
ere  j'cicnce  came  to  the  aid  of  man. 
The  stealthy  approach,  the  flashing 
of  brilliant  colour,  as  the  reptile 
noiselessly,  rapidly  glides  into  sight 
and  vanishes  again  ;  the  numbers 
and  varieties  seen  iu  tropical  c 
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*^,  VluJii^r  tu  the  d*r;;A«- 
*■"'  JTTtfvIinJrical  body, 

.B^.-y^-u^ *  Iljk\  or  btilowi  like  a 
-  •r.*^^>ur  .ulhor  niuM-  iMv. 

*      ^     bul»-fr«P  J"»t   *•»•"  > 
•*   •^  ggtonwhiiifi:  in  oii.ir 

"^        J«  W    »hro»    a*  J**    hi* 

P»     "^       ^    with  I'hHHJ,    If.n  It 

^^hi*dt'«tHli«»"        Tue 

H  ^    vbolo   iiiontliai  in 

»      !•*   **      quenU  lt»mb*,  Jiiliab- 

*■         Lbuiii.  or  rhfi-qih-r  li.i' 

victiiH  with  tlifO'ioijrrt 

**       he  bim»fir  M  mnrktfd  ■* 

'         *'  iliiiiT   «"**   ii»''«>fn|>rr. 

jiiii  fliuwl  h'lVf   ln'tM  till' 

of  ilip  coIti.   witii  \iu 

and  inflatt'il  lu'ck. 


olvt      h«*     |rr|»arr«    to 

ID   thi»   rr^anii'T   he    {•liiii:« 

the  p«-flteni'r   tiiM-tliirdt 

p      ,  rein:*iti:ii:*  <ii  tiit*  alert. 

forwari    h\»  heu*!  a! 

»MaD4  whi'**i  a|'|r->achi'!»  " 

,101*.  tliirn.  «  !.•  zi.  :  .  a*  it 

«li  4>f  a  m>>mi  nt.  and  in 

inviaible  tnurh.  dratli  ira^ 

oke  of  tli;«  aai-::.*:'  r- 

if  uiiaiNj'iAintod 
r,  caii  b'.'L.  Id 


without  wonder  ai; !  perplexity  a 
■erpent  gor:;iiii;  itii  prey;  the 
victiiu,  of  a  bulk  «o  prepusteruu^ly 
fjreater  tiian  t  uv  ct •ti**i;:iii'r.  '^raduriliy 
Bud  intv>iii[trelirii9il)iy  i'l^npiicariiif^ 
throii*;h  ju\\4  apparently  diBlooated 
to  receive  it!  Then.t>>«*,  the  annual 
disappi^a ranee  of  &nak«*tf  during  the 
glouuiier  season  ot  the  year,  and 
their  renp|)t*ar:it)ee  uttii  the  fertili- 
zin;;  t!i.iuii<*.  aud  &M!n!::er  tiuns,  ami 
Ihen-by  iht-ir  e^nuectiun  with 
hediiii  aiil  Ui:ilth  anl  fH.*a9i>nable 
ble^MU';'*,  a«MJciati  il  them  with 
Dalure  and  ><il.ir  uur:<!i:p.  Tiius,  to 
t'le  K^vptaui*.  I'lry  bei-ame  the 
A^Mlii'j-deiuuu,  or  *j'**y\  f*eniu«, 
an!  t  leir  fi»riii  n  hWiii.d  of  lij;hl. 
life,  a:]  1  eiijpire.  rnideiice,  t<»re- 
feii;)it,  an  1  iii\»t*'riiMi4  pouers  were 
a  lri!iut''ti  U»  liiiMu  :  ani  in  almuot 
all  iropK'al,  aH  \U'!1  as  ela!>»ieal  and 
]u:;aii  ii:iiion^,  tin*  M-rpeiit  beeaine 
tilt-  eMiMfin  If!  .'i  inrali-ii:  Iua!l  ot 
wiiu'li  ija:.i»ti<«  21. s  >  till  wi*  r<-ad  of 

{>er:»un^  a^^uiiiiii:^  Xo  po«!ti*M  pecu* 
iar  portri*  »'\er  the  ^|>^vie.'•,  anil 
tiien-hy  riiJM\iii^'  tiie  rti  eel  an  i 
v«>nti'li.>nee  •  f  Ine  p«*i»j!e.  •*  |{f 
naturally  ehti-rd  into  the  n;orjl  nr 
rvli;:i<>u?t  iii-a-  of  nten.  an  i(  in 
i-ijU«iM|ueniv  u!'  the  i:.!h;eiiiv  which 
lie  eX'.'rv.'j*id  ti'. er  ll.e  r  dfjitinv," 
ra*  !♦  i'lijtea  l<r:a!:i!.  *'  An  ol»j#vl 
eithfr  o\  U  rror  nr  t»t  nil>iraii«in. 
tiie\  vii*.v  h.Mi  y^.lU  i'liplacable 
hatri'ii  or  else  bt».\  ^\*^^l:  \u*torv  hta 
^eniu.<4." 

Jtu'.h'CK.  ii:  hi 4  aoci»unt  of  thf 
aneieut  tiMiplfi^  i>f  Moxic'*.  •ie^cribet 
the  iVi*^^'*tK(l  ,  or  *•  Wall  ol 
Serpent.*,"  truiu  th'»  many  vtone 
li^ureii  in  t!ir  Kirin  i>f  snakes  with 
«ihieh  It  ua-*  eniln  lli^hed  Alto  a 
rerpt-iit  iiiol  t  f  n  t  Ir*^  than  ik*ten- 
t%'  tei't  l>>nj.  retiresriiled  in  the  act 
tit  hvia.i.iMiiii;  a  h.i'UYU  victim. 
There  it(  n::.iin  a  feathered  rattle- 
snake, ur  *'  Cfod  of  the  Air.'*  But 
tiie  !ar&;ept  and  ni'»«t  celebrated  of 
the  Meiuan  (:•  itu-.H  u:ntes  all  that 
14  hurrible  in  tbc  VkAV  of  ricioua 
beast  J  and   ^envmous   triaket.     It 
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coQTejB  the  idea  of  a  deformed 
bumanfigurejWith  serpents  for  arms 
and  wreathed  snakes  for  draperies. 
Before  this  hideous  monster  **  tens 
of  thousands  of  human'  victims 
have  been  sacrificed  in  the  religious 
and  sanguinary  fervour  of  its  in- 
fatuated worshippers.'*  The  native 
Indiaus  even  now  look  upon  it  with 
reverence,  though  admitting  they 
iiad  "  three  very  good  Spanish  gods." 

Ferguson,  in  his  beautifully 
illustrated  work  on  India,  shows  us 
serpent  gods  scarcely  less  terrible. 
tSeven-headed  cobras,  and  figures 
half  human,  half  ophidian.  '*Eu- 
-dra,  the  Destroyer,*'  in  the  Cave  of 
Elephanta,  smiles  on  the  deadly 
cobra  whose  folds  are  wreathed 
around  his  arm ;  and  many  similar 
<nonuments  throughout  the  oriental 
nations  tell  us  of  the  place  which 
the  serpent  held  in  their  theology. 

Though,  perhaps,  nowhere  do  we 
find  the  remnants  of  serpent  wor- 
ship visited  with  such  fatal  effects 
as  in  India,  it  still  crops  out  in 
unexpected  places.  Stanley  found 
a  tribe  at  Ujiji  doing  homage  to 
a  python.  Forbes*  describes  as 
one  of  the  "  lions"  of  Whydah  the 
«nake  fetishe  house,  a  temple  built 
round  a  large  cotton  tree,  where 
a  number  of  snakes  of  the  boa 
fipecies  are  allowed  to  roam  about 
at  pleasure ;  but  if  found  in  a 
dwelling,  or  at  a  distance  from 
their  temple,  a  fetUhe  niaa  or 
woman  is  sought,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  induce  the  reptile  to  returu, 
and  to  re-conduct  it  to  its  sacred 
abode,  whilst  all  who  meet  it  bow 
down  before  it  and  kiss  the  dust. 
Morning  and  evening  many  of  the 
natives  were  to  be  seen  prostrated 
before  the  door  of  this  snake 
temple. 

The  same  author,  in  his  work 
*'Bd»  Maid,''  givas  an  account  of 
the  Fow-Mcug  Dec,  or   spirit    per- 


sonified by  a  snake,  which  i«  not 
allowed  to  be  killed  or  injured; 
and  if  it  should  bite  a  person  it 
is  considered  a  sign  of  its  dis- 
pleasure for  some  fault  committed. 
Should  such  a  snake  come  to  an 
untimely  end,  the  remains  are 
burnt  on  a  pyre,  with  a  cocoa- 
nut,  sandal  -  wood,  and  clarified 
butter.  *'  Serpents  are  still  looked 
upon  as  guardiau  angels,"  this 
author  tells  us.  A  cobra  **  guarded  " 
his  garden,  another  "guarded"  a 
cave  of  treasures,  and  a  very  good 
guard  he,  no  doubt,  was ;  as  few, 
knowing  of  his  abode  there,  would 
venture  to  molest  him  ! 

There  is  a  tradition  among  the 
Brahmins  of  Bengal,  that  a  boy 
auspiciously  shaded  by  the  hood 
of  a  cobra  will  rise  to  the  throne ; 
and  several  remarkable  facts  are 
chronicled  by  them  as  proving 
this.  "  And  is  a  creature  bring- 
ing such  distinction  to  a  person, 
or  to  a  family,  to  be  ruth- 
lessly destroyed  ?*'  they  argue.  In 
benighted  minds,  surely  not !  No 
Hindoo  will  willingly  kill  a  ndg 
(cobra),  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor 
and  all  residents  in  India,  have 
been  telling  us ;  but  happily,  also, 
that  education  is  overcoming  super- 
stition, and  that  the  young  men 
educated  in  England  are  fast  con- 
quering this  native  prejudice,  still 
strong  in  isolated  villages.  Should 
a  snake  be  killed  accidentally  within 
the  precincts  of  such  a  village,  a 
piece  of  copper  money  is  put  into 
its  mouth,  and  the  body  is  burned 
with  offerings,  to  avert  the  antici- 
pated evil.  Many  a  hamlet  has 
still  its  serpent  deity;  and  in 
almost  every  dwelling  figures  of 
snakes  are  found.  Periodical  cere- 
monials are  still  observed  in  honour 
of  these  ophidian  gods;  and  at 
such  times  their  retreats  are  gar- 
landed   with     fiowers,    while    the 
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wortliippers  danec  around  tkein, 
Atul  propitiato  the  reptiles  with 
oiforiugt  of  milk,  ^c. 

The  fatal  results  of  all  thia  we 
learn  in  Dr.  Favrcr^s  **Thanatu- 
phidia/*  ai  w<*ll  as  in  other  works 
where  nu'dical  »tatii>ticii  are  given. 
"  When  tlifv  find  a  cobra  in  their 
houses — as  is  nut  uiifr(>quentl}'  the 
case,  fur  thid  n  ptilr  will  ri'Uiain  in 
a  hole  ur  iTt-v:ro  i>t'  the  wall  for 
Tears — tliev  will  cinii'iliate  it,  feed 
and  protert  it.  a-^  though  to  injure 
it  wert*  to  in\ok<*  misforttint*  on 
the  hciii!<i>  nnd  f:i:itily.'*  Slunild  the 
death  <*f  hunu*  rt-lntive,  bitten  bv 
accident,  oeeur,  **even  then  the 
serpent  in  nut  killed,  but  eatii^ht, 
aiui  difereiitially  deported  to  the 
firld  rr  jun^'ie,  where  it  is  tvt 
free!" 

No  one  ean  r*..!'!  Pr.  FavrerV 
i*(»rk  wiilMMit  >etMni:  Imw  l:ir^e  a 
|HTr(  li!.!;:*'  <>f  di  atii»  is  attributable 
lo  tie  i;!ii  ranee  and  supi-r&titiun  of 
tl:e  tiatiw-o.  and  ti»  the  remnants 
id  th  !*  aiit  i :  t  f.ttth  ;  liiit  onlv  in 
the  ai'tual  \\t-i!>t.ii\  but  in  tlie  fatal 

• 

euLliiU  :.v-f  I  ia  eu  n  the  eiiarniers, 
whiini  tl.r\  e«.•n^:lier  tavou red  bv 
tiu-ir  licit  :e!*.  and  ispieially  en- 
tioweil  wiii.  e..rati\e  po«er!».  Four 
niiii,  «ti  •  •  n  ;  ayu.n.i  of  a  |;ratuity 
Were  t'.»  le  l.iu;:ijt  ^{el!^.  mcNfrnj. 
and  fo  f  rl- .  :r  ■  n  a  cuui'le  of 
"  ^nak•'  h.' I  ,  '  «ire  1-uliiid  into 
t»  uii.i  i:  a  e'>!  r.i,  Uttm::  it  crawl 
<>\ir  t'tir  I  a:.<i^.  ;iiii!  irritating  it 
to  ptri^i*  t)i:;.  Witii  a  ])rou.i>e  <>f 
beih::  iure  i  :1  bi!U:i.  Ai*  1  lilten 
i'liv  \va».  \rr*i  -l.-rt  j\ ,  ijii!:;:!  >ei;6t'- 
\v^A  ;i::::.i  ..a'l-iv,  :i:.<i  •:\iiu'  within 
an  i.-ur  ir  •••.  .\«  :  warrn-:  1»\  thi-. 
and  Iv  u.r  i.ttir  :u..-.ri'  «•!'  liu* 
citarn:?    t»    n-l-rr    ti.iir   i*n.radi*, 

ti.e     •*.'!•."     tin  I      (ir.Utlid     iati\r» 

!e   l;ttvn 


.1- 
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St.t.t-ri  ■!      ti:»*I!.r«  -Vt  • 

ain'.  1 '  ••  ^ifi  :  ^'^  *t  • 'i..:r^*»*  I  I  tr«* 
li»:«"!l  ;:.  l.'i  i.:n  i:.«'  bti..  i-i|  I'lided 
in  t"  V  !:r-:  •::•  'sf.  xl.t  ■>.  ^^  u  i  nja?i 
b;tJ«  r  li.  1  .'-■  t  ".i*iii.  :•  »••  raj-.'ilt, 
ar  d  It  •  \  ■•■  I.'. .:.'..i  .  ti'  t:i:lf  \*;l!i 
"vbra.      A    ti  .rd    wa*   bitter, 


and  the  poison  was  still  slower  in- 
taking  etTeet,  though  both  men  died 
the  next  day*  The  fonrth  man  was 
also  bitten ;  but,  meanwhile,  the 
police  learning  what  was  goin^  on, 
put  an  end  t^t  the  "spells"  by 
carrying  the  "charmers"  off  to 
prison,  and  the  victims  to  the  hos* 
pital,  where,  however,  only  the  man 
last  bitten  recovered,  and  \\e  barely, 
after  manv  dav.s  ;  though  for  the 
first  few  hour>  he  ft 'It  no  ill  etlects 
from  the  bite  '*  We  told  them  to 
restore  Titnni  to  lifr  a^ain,  but  they 
could  not,**  pleaded  the  infatuated 
victim,  on  being  (juentioned  by  the 
authorities. 

Out  of  fouie  ninety  eases  of 
snake*bite  seUv'led  by  Dr.  Favrer 
from  the  retnruo  hent  in  by  inetlical 

m 

oOicerii  in  tl.e  lh>n;;al  Presidency, 
nearly  half  prove  Wmi  either  no 
remedies  were  tried  by  these 
fatalint^,  or,  tli::t  nt  brut,  recourse 
wat  had  to  **ehariiiing  "  and  native 
nohtruiio*.  Thu?«  run  the  reports : 
•*  IJov.  twelve  M-ar.-^  of  asje,  bitten 
by  *keauti:th'  \i  eohra),  charms 
and  ineant:itio!i».  ihrd  in  half  an 
hour.'*  "  Wninaii  bitten  at  night, 
with  iiilanl  >ut'kiiML'.  ;:i>t  up  and 
had  fMMfi/r. «  I  •'.anting  charms)  to 
expel  the  )>«'i«i':j :  nuitiier  died  iu 
four  hours  ut'ur  ti.i*  bite,  baby  in 
two  hi'U:^  at'it  r  ^u^klng.*'  Another 
woman  diid  in  litrtv  hours,  **  in 
spite  of  ii.iMi:'.::ti<>n< !"  A  man 
keeping  a  l.r;«  t  {iiutitf  iryi)  for 
*'l'oija!i'*  'A  i**  b.tlen,  and  died 
in  t>t\i-n  l.*ui;>.  n  •twithiitanding 
**  natiM'  :i:i>i.«-:r  •  *  Another  man, 
bitten  wi.ilr  :i^.i « j-,  had  *'  leaves  !«» 
hU«ill,"  l".t.  1.- \i  :  l,.t  leiis,  died  ill 
tiire«'  I  «'.*rs  '  N*-  ►aill — be  it  at 
hauil  -  !  t»  p:i  i':iu!  ifiis  whatever 
ran  i-!t«  .r<-  te  -■•  1  'Dg  as  fatalism, 
rifj'f .  -I.  t:::-  !  1.  :i:i  1  hueii  sn|)er&ti- 
ti«!i!*  ;i!*  t  i:i  ^'   )  n  \.*;ii  i'\\  r  common 

MliM'  ai.ti   1.  :*.  l:ia.    at-t'i'lifl^^. 

Ill  -A  j'l  .1 .  J  ..  .  I**7i{.  liure  waa 
fiTi  ar«'i  i.r  <:  a  '  bu"  i  probably 
j-v.'/.e/H.  t  '.  li*;  '•!  e  tett  i.injr,  near 
tl;e  iVo.i  M>  ot!.i:i  lltlls,  which  tbe 
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natives  re^^ardcd  sncred,  and  would 
not  kill,  though  a  snnke  of  this  size 
was  dangerous  to  infantile  humauity. 
It  did  at  last  seise  upoD,  crush,  aud 
ftwallow  a  yoiinor  child,  when  a 
Dr.  Johnstone  and  Mr.  Pennington, 
in  defiance  of  Hindoo  horror,  hunted 
Ht  out  and  shot  it,  though  not  with- 
«oat  danger  to  themselves  from  both 
^he  constricting  and  the  venomous 
■nakes  which  abounded  in  the 
ffnarshy  ground  thereabouts. 

As  we  find  the  victims  to  snake- 
bite chiefly  among  the  lower  classes 
-of  Hindoos,  so  also  it  is  these  who 
practice  snake  worship  with  the 
greatest  reverence;  shepherds,  milk- 
uien,8tone-mason?,itineront  traders, 
«nd  other  wanderiiiQ:  tribe.'*.  The 
caste  names  -AWy,  Xdgo^  Ndjojee^ 
N&goxca^  i^c,  are  found  among  all 
classes  of  Hindoos,  savs  Colonel 
Meadows  Taylor,  all  having  refer- 
<ence  to  the  Narj  or  Naja  deities. 
Durin<i:  the  rainv  season  the 
charmers  of  some  parts  of  India 
go  in  solemn  procession  to  snare 
the  snakes,  which  they  then  bring 
liome  for  worship,  otherwise  for 
their  tricks  aud  "  gacred  trade.'* 
fiut  the  Government  snake  catchers 
are  not  allowed  to  hunt  out  and 
kill  them  there.  Dr.  Fayrer  records 
a  case  in  one  of  these  villager, 
where  a  tall,  strong,  young  man 
of  twenty  was  bitten  in  the  hand 
while  sleeping  out  of  doors.  No 
medicine  was  given,  but  incantations 
were  muttered  over  him,  and  sacred 
*"  breathings*.*'  In  an  hour  the  man 
was  a  corps»e  ;  and  yet — this  being 
one  caFe  only  out  of  scores — the 
village  continues  to  do  Poojah  (ado- 
ration) to  the  cause  of  all  the  evil ! 
They  consider  snakes  the  ofispring 
of  a  certain  tree  which,  also,  is  an 
object  of  worship  as  the  "  goddess 
of  aerpents." 

Where  snakes  are  guarded  as 
deities  it  follows  that  there  must 
be  tome  one  to  guard  them ;  and 
that  such  persons  should  learn  how 
to  manage  their  reptile  gods,  and 


should  become  ^killed,  not  only  in 
handling,  and  taming  the  "deity," 
but  in  deceiving  the  ignorant  and 
superstitious  at  tiie  same  time,  is 
by  no  means  surprising.  The  origin 
of  snake  charmers  seems  reasonably 
attributable  to  this.  Originally, 
doubtless,  the  office  was  wholly  a 
sacred  one,  but  it  has  gradually 
degenerated,  and  is  now  represented 
chiefly  by  the  tricksters  and  jugglers, 
who,  if  having  no  deities  to  tend, 
can,  at  least,  turn  their  skill  to 
account  and  make  it  a  means  of 
subsistence.  There  are  degrees 
of  charmers,  some  mere  raiser- 
able  tricksters :  but  that  the  ortho- 
dox "  snake  men  '*  in  India,  Egypt, 
and  elsewhere,  do  possess  secrets 
transmitted  through  families  from 
classic  ages  we  can  scarcely  doubt. 
The  Samp  Wallah  of  India  prides 
himself  on  belonging  to  the  noble 
race  of  the  prophet :  the  Saad^es 
and  Derweoshes  of  Egypt,  the  legi- 
timate snake  charmers  there,  also 
pride  themselves  in  their  ancestry, 
and  in  the  secrets  preserved  as  an 
heir-loom  in  their  families.  In 
Egypt,  as  in  India,  auuual  snake 
ceremonials  are  held.  Among  the 
American  Indians  some  of  the 
traditions  regarding  snakes  bear  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  pro- 
phetic symbols  of  the  Christian 
faith.  They  avoid  killing  a  snake 
which  lies  directly  in  their  pal4), 
lesc  it  should  cause  the  death  of 
the  destroyer's  relatives.  **  If  thou 
bruise  its  head  it  shall  bruise  thy 
heel,*'  is  a  "  destiny  '*  on  which  they 
place  great  faith. 

Catlin  in  his  travels  met  with 
several  illustrations  of  this  fatalism. 
Once,  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon, 
he  was  ill  with  vertigo,  and  incapa- 
ble of  walking  was  assisted  to  a 
bank,  where  he  lay  down  on  a  mass 
of  long  grass  and  w^eeds  to  rest. 
Soon  hia  sickness  was  aggravated 
by  a  horrible  stench  that  seemed  to 
arise  from  beneath  him,  and  thinking 
it  waa    caused    by    aome   noxious 
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wcf  da  which    he  ^had   crushed,  he 
called  hiri  attendant,  an  Indian,  to 
come  and  hi'I|>  him  to  another  apot. 
The  moment  thv  Indian  drew  near 
be  cried   *' Buccare-hul-bel      Buc- 
care!**   (a    rattlc-inake,    a  rattle- 
anake!)     The  native  at  once  recog- 
nised the4^douMnd  having a^risted 
Mr.   Catliu   to    a    piece   of   bare 
ground,  iiiovcd  atide  tlie  Ion:;  gra!>8 
with  a  rtlck,  and  displayed  a  huge 
rattlesnake,  upon  which  Catliu  hnd 
been  lying,  and  had   nearly  »ud\u 
cated  hy  in*  weight :  but  hanpily  it 
bad  been  too  ilost'Iv  hfld  (lown  to 
permit  it  to  do  the  deadly  battle  r<»r 
which  it  was  ready.      One  of  the 
party  )M.:i«tcd  his  rille  at  it,  when 
the  Iii«iian  threw    himsrlf  forv^ard 
and  iii.|*k»rfd  for  its   life,  irti  the 
hreU    *J     hi  a  JrgcrnJanU  mi^ht   br 
endantf  mi  l»y   the   hrtui  of  if  a  pro* 
^eny.     i»y  the   insutlerable  elHuvia 
ahsiiic  aruund,    the    Imiian    knew 
they  \M-re  in  the  niid.nt  ««f  a  iiesit  of 
these  ill  adiy  s<rpeiits ;  and,  in  urdor 
to  a^ciTtain,  lit*  irritated  the  resus- 
citated  crvtuluM  to   use   h  s  rattle, 
which   V.1S   itiifuediately  n-^ponded 
to  by  several  i-lher?*.     Prctitinij  by 
this  i.iiit.the  lartv  cauM4)li^lv  with- 
drew;  ri)  aring  the  eiierny  in  defer- 
ence  to    the    su|Hr5tition    of    the 
Indian  ;    and,  {Hrlaj.s,  l»ecause  he 
had  jii**!  s»\ed  the  lite  \  \  one  of  tht* 
party  bitti-n,  by  prouiptly  suekin;; 
the  wouit). 

Keft-rnni:  tt»  the  place  occupied  by 
t'r.r  rat t !«■«'. take  in  the  n-li^ion  of 
ti.e  A:i't-ri(:an  Inilian*,  M.ickenev 
t<  lis  \\*, "  faetsart»  ml-i  more  *  ft ubbi*r:i 
tLinps  *  to  wLitt*  ititt-ilt-cts  than  are 
certain  ^i^ns  upon  the  supt-rstition 
of  the  Indian.'*  A  party  iT  thrni. 
With  wi.«  Ml  he  wa*  journeyin*;,  IjhI 
olstiiat'Iy  takfU  a  peculiar  hofi- 
Xontnl  «;iie  of  ii^ht  n\  the  sky  as  :i 
si::n  thry  were  to  ;;i>  n^*  f.irtlitr; 
wl:en,  un<  .i{ectidl\,  a  rattlv^i.ake 
was  h  und,  and  this  tiity  t<-ok  to  tn* 
a  count*  rsi.;n  revokini;  the  i-rder  «»f 
the  Ivr^at  i^pirit.  'Ihe  one  who 
fbuoJ   it   se\ured   it    by  a   certain 


cereiconv  aa  his  own,  and  thua  ad* 
dresaed    it:    **  You    are    welcome^ 
friend,  from  the  Spirit  Land.     We 
were  in  trouhle.    Our  frienda  there 
knew  it.    The  Oreat  Spirit  knew  it. 
You  are  come  to  bring  us  rest.    Wt* 
know  what  your  message  is.     Take 
this  olTerins;  of  tobacco."     Takini; 
a  pineh  of  fragments  from  his  poucb* 
and  rubbin£;them  to  powder  het  ween 
his  linger  and  thunib,  he  sprinkled 
it  oil  the  snake's  head.      ^*  It  will 
make  vou   feel   strone   afrer   vour 
journey.**     Then,  holding  the  tail» 
he  ran  lii:«  finger  and  thumb  up  the 
back  of  the  snake  till  they  reached 
the  neek,  when,  by  n  quick  compres- 
sion, the  anake  was   well  secured, 
and   uith  a  jerk  erery  joint  of  ita 
virtebne  was  dislocated.     Instintly 
the  head  was  opened,  the  fangs  ei* 
t meted,  the  likin  taken  ('iV,  and  the 
body  distributed  in  atnall  piecea  to 
the  Indians  for  their  medicine  bags, 
"thti«i   fumisiiintc  a   new   antidote 
against  evil  aqeneies.*'  Within  a  few 
niiuutia  c.f  its  capture  the  snake'a 
skin  was  fastened  by  a  root  of  the 
reii  i*edar  to  a  loi'k  i»f  tlie  captor** 
hair,  the  tail    reaching   down   hia 
back  nearlr  to  the  ground,  and  "a 
proud  tropliy  *'  it  was. 

S:^ome  Brahmins,  alao.  keep  the 
snake's  i^louuh  in  their  sacred  books. 
The  mettiod  pursued  br  tbt*ae 
Indians  in  handling  the  rattlesnake 
is  precisely  tl.at  described  by  Drs. 
.Sbortt,  Fayrer,and  others  in  manag- 
ing the  Cobra  of  India:  "The  winr 
set  cf  naked  savagea  from  the  bilfa 
press  a  stiek  neatly  on  its  neck  and 
a  toe  on  the  end  oi'  its  tail,  and  the 
snake  is  quite  at  their  mercy.*'  And 
it  munt  he  confessed  that  the  Indian 
j  '.jgulers  do  soniet  i  nies  perfonn  daring 
and  citraordinary  frats  with  livings 
\icioua  cobras,  whose  fan^a  ha\e  not 
bet*n  extraeted  ;  and  tli rough  their 
aid  scientitic  men  are  aMe  to  prose- 
cute many  experiments.  Tiiey  snatch 
lip  the  snake  l»y  the  tail,  and  by  ex- 
pertly supporting  it  fe!>to«*ned  upon 
a  stiik,  manage  to  grt  hold  of  it  bjr 
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the  neck,  pressing  the  thumb  and 
finger  so  close  to  the  head  that  it 
cannot  turn  to  bite  them.  By  pres- 
sure it  is  then  made  to  open  its  mouth 
and  display  its  fang!*,  or  to  bite  some- 
tbing,  so  as  to  expend  its  venom,  ac- 
cording to  the  purpose  for  which  the 
snake  is  required.  Most  usually  the 
charmers  extract  the  poison  fangs, 
the  better  to  impress  the  ignorant 
with  their  wonderful  performances. 
Should  even  vicious  cobras  be  con 
fined  in  a  box  or  basket,  the  lid  is 
cautiously  removed,  and  the  snake- 
man  will  lift  one  out  with  a  hooked 
stick,  so  as  to  get  its  tail  over  the 
edge,  when  he  catches  hold,  and 
suspends  it,  head  downwards,  at 
arm's  length,  keeping  the  head  from 
darting  at  his  leg3  by  means  of  his 
stick. 

From  long  practice,  these  men 
acquire  an  amnzing  command  over 
the  reptiles, and  this  from  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  creature  with 
which  they  toy.  Confidence  and  dex- 
terity on  the  part  of  the  **  charmer," 
venus  a  conibinntion  of  fear  and 
subtlety  on  the  part  of  the  snake, 
fear  being,  perhaps,  the  strongest 
character i.Htic.  To  watch  their  op- 
portunity to  escape  seems  the  m- 
pulse  of  even  the  tamest.  Not  to 
terrify  them  is  tiio  j^reat  point,  this 
the  jugglers  will  know;  keeping 
themselves  within  safe  distance,  and 
irritating  the  snnke  just  so  far  as  to 
provoke  it  to  follow  the  movements 
of  their  hands,  their  knees,  their 
courd,  or  whatever  they  wave  in 
front  of  them.  The  snakes  are 
regularly  trainee!,  being  taken  out  of 
their  basket  daily,  gently  handled, 
soothed  by  softly  stroking  with  a 
brush,  conciliated  with  food  ard 
milk,  calmed  and  made  comfortable. 

Our  friend  Jlommndrynd  at  the 
**  Zoo,"  though  when  first  brought  in 
did  little  else  fur  daysthankeep  watch 
against  intruders,  elevating  his  head, 
and  expanding  his  hood,  and  making 
a  dash  against  the  glass  whenever 
any  one  ventured  to  peep  over  at 


him,  now  recognizes  his  keeper,  and 
coaxes  for  his  dinner  by  raising  him- 
self, in  a  docile  manner,  to  the  top 
of  his  cage,  with  his  head  close  to 
the  aperture  through  which  his  can- 
nibal-like meal  is  cautiously  insinu- 
ated. This  Ophianhagui  is  one  of  the 
NajaiJ(£^  or  "nooaed"  snakes,  which, 
in  common  with  the  cobra,  possess 
the  power  of  expanding  the  neck, 
on  which  the  loose  skin  stretches 
like  a  "  hood."  To  expand  the  neck 
or.  dilate  the  body,  by  elevating  their 
movable  ribs,  is  another  means  of 
expressing  anger  common  to  several 
specie?,  though  none  to  the  extent 
of  the  Nnjas^  nor  so  conspicuously, 
the  attitude  not  being  the  same, 
and  the  peculiar  construction  of 
the  neck  permitting  this,  being  con- 
fined to  the  one  species.  It  may 
not  be  out  of  place  here  to  explain 
this  remarkable  peculiarity,  called 
variously  *^  spreading  its  hood," 
'*  pufiing  its  neck,"  and  so  on,  but 
mysteiious  enough  to  the  uniniti- 
atedobserver.  About  the  first  twenty 
pairs  of  ribs  at  the  neck  of  the  Najas 
are  longer  than  the  rest,  and,  when 
at  rest,  lie  folded  back  one  upon 
another.  These  anterior  ribs  are 
not  attached  to  the  broad  under 
scales,  like  those  of  the  body,  and 
can,  therefore,  be  drawn  forward  and 
expanded,  like  the  ribs  of  an  um- 
brella (except  that  they  do  not  ail 
spring  from  one  point).  Thus  sus- 
taining the  loose  integument,  what 
is  popularly  known  as  the  **  hood  " 
is  formed.  With  the  skin  so  ex- 
panded the  markings  on  it  are  very 
conspicuous.  In  one  variety  the 
pattern,  like  a  pair  of  spectacles^ 
gives  the  name  to  the  "  spectacled 
cobra,"  the  Gokurrah  of  Bengal, 
the  one  which  enjoys  the  highest 
repute,  the  peculiar  pattern  of  the 
"  spectacles  "  being  considered  the 
footprints  of  Kristma, 

Crawling  along  on  the  ground 
these  Xajas  look  innocent  enough, 
as  none  of  them  have  the  broad,, 
viperish    head  which    betrays    the 
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bad  character  of  the  ripern  proper  ; 
but  nniioj  them,  and  imniediatoly 
up  rears  the  head  and  about  the 
anterior  third  of  the  body,  wido 
spreads  the  neck,  and  menacing  is 
tne  terrible  hisniu^ !  Some  snakes 
awell  themsi*lves  Terticaliy,  others 
broadly,  when  ant^ry  ;  nor  is  this 
eipression  of  irritation  confined  to 
Tenomous  onefi.  In  the  '*  puff- 
adder**  of  Africa  it  is  vi»ry  con- 
spicuous; anil  we  may  plnco  the 
faculty  among  thoM*  }t(M*inini;ly 
miraculous  attributes  whii'h  would 
help  to  associate  the  reptiles  with 
mystery  in  the  serpent -N%or^ hip  of 
the  ancients  ;  and  aUo  provide 
an  additional  featun*  to  the 
"charmers,**  who  had  made  them- 
selves ai'4|uaintt-d  with  theiie  pcHMi- 
liaritiefi. 

It  Would  he  aernslitin;;  n  snakf 
«ith  far  more  iiiti-lli:;enre  than  it 
posse!«i«e*,  to  Mijipnse  it  !i:i!»  niiv 
other  *' piirpo«e  **  in  thiiit  ripanti- 
in^  its  hiMly  or  it«  neck,  titan  n*  an 
eipre3*»ion  of  iv^r  or  of  aii:j«T:  a^ 
the  expert iim  «>f  the  toti^^'ue  \s  an 
act  of  exploration. 

It  i^  triit*  tlmt  one  of  our 
natureli^tii  givm  the  OpKuita  cn-diC 
for  a  wry  w.iK;:ish  sort  of  in- 
telligemv,  when  he  snys  tfnn  u«e 
of  th«*  toML'ue  ill  "  to  inlKDidate 
ag;*reMi»n.**  The  HiblitMl  eha- 
racti*r  of  the  »frprnt  i*  iin  tru(*»t. 
The  '*wi««loin"  u  its  eniii-ttn  iind 
cireum»|H*ction,  of  Hhie-i  t\to 
qualities  fear  ia  the  fnuniiatioii. 
Luckily,  a  pois«»nt>ii]t  M-rpi  nt  hai 
no  further  kiiowlrdue  «»f  its  deadly 
power  than  as  a  tnvan*  of  selt- 
dcfence.  Tlie  perfectly  c.ilm  and 
collected  manner  of  the  **  eharmers  ** 
is  cimvineini*  in  tlii^  reii|>ect. 
Ilavinf^  some  bright  ohjeet  to  at- 
tract the  M*rpent,  and  on  uhieh  to 
fit  its  eves,  it  iiaturallv  follows  the 
moTen.ent4  of  this  ubjti-t.  rai^int?  or 
lowering  itself,  or  swayin:^  ita  head 
from  side  to  side,  in  t^eeming  obr- 
dience  to  its  manter :  while  n-allv 
siatching  its  opportunity  to  strike. 


which  it  would  do  were  anything 
near  enough;  and  when  wearied  with 
vain  eflorts,  to  dron  down  and 
crawl  away.  A  gentle  tap  with  a 
stick,  or  a  pluck  nt  his  tail,  induces 
the  snake  to  re:(ume  tiis  **  {>erform- 
ances,''  otherwiw  provokes  the 
threatening  attitude  again,  acci>in- 
pnuied  by  n*newed  circumspection 
and  the  half-i«nb(Iued  impulse  to 
strike.  .As  for  keepin:;  time  to 
**  niu«ic  "  —  falsrly  so  called  —  in 
the  w:ivin^  of  its*  heail,  very  little 
*'tinie**  can  the  native  music  boast; 
and  our  rnokt  reliable  writers  on 
this  Kuhjfct  a«Mire  u^i  that  the 
cobra  "daiii'ea'*  a«  ^ell  without 
mu'tie  a^  with.  There  is  undeni- 
ably iioinething  singularly  striking 
in  the  poft,  gentle,  undulating 
inoveiufntri  of  the  snake  ;  this 
wa\iiiu  fiom  iiidf  to  ride  as  if  to 
muMe.  or  raisin:;  itndf  by  the  mus- 
cular pilfer  of  itit  tail.  1*0  a^  souie- 
tinii'4  aliiiont  to  stand  erect.  Nor 
is  the  n?ttiiiii»hmeiit  of  the  H)>ectator 
by  any  ine.-iim  (i:niiitti*hod  by  the 
n-tlerlioti  that  tleatli  lies  llterallv 
within  :in  iiuh  'if  this  apparently 
<loeiit'  pen'orn-.f  r ! 

It  ii  IK  it  intended  to  deny  that 
(inaki'4  nre  kt  enly  Hen»itive  to  totimJ^ 
but  be  tlie  **  muMc  '*  gi>od  or  bad  it 
ma k est  little  diUVrence. 

There  an*,  it  is  wi-11  known,  a 
class  of  **  Miake-iiien  **  in  the  Kut 
who«e  sile  buitinrsA  it  is  to  hunt 
snaUeA  hy  nuans  of  sound ;  gene* 
rally  finin;;  some  sort  of  shrill  pipe, 
which  MM'ina  nio^t  read.lv  to  attract 

w 

t'lieni.  When  the  reptiles  get  into 
dwellincp,  or  among  the  car^o  of  a 
ship,  it  i^  the  common  practice  to 
send  for  them*  men  t<i  hunt  them 
out.  and  w  h.tiM*  "  muftic  **  i«  generally 
attended  with  »ui*ces».  It  is  ooe  of 
the  iutert*i»ting  q'tc^ntions  as  yet  not 
satisfjetorily  solved,  to  decide  which 
s{Mvie«  in  the  '•  1 //•.!/* fli/i/rr,  tliat  atop* 
peth  ht-r  eara,"  and  **  refuseth  to 
hear  the  voi^*e  of  the  charmer.**  At 
lt*ai^t  the  autiquity  of  the  cuatom  of 
using  sound  to  attract  serpenta  ia 
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plain  from  thip.  Pliny — if  Pliny 
mar  be  quoted  to  Buit  otir  purpose 
only,  and  rejected  on  other  occa- 
Bions — noticed  that  the  hen  ring  of 
a  serpent  was  very  acute,  nnd  that  it 
was  more  frequently  put  in  motion 
by  the  iouml  of  footstepa  than  by 
the  appearance  of  the  intruder. 
May  we  not  attribute  this  pcnsi- 
tivenees  rather  to  the  vibration 
upon  the  nerves  or  tlie  muscles  of 
the  reptile,  than  to  either  pain  or 
pleasure  to  the  ear  alone  ?  Because 
the  snake-catchers  do  not  invariably 
use  music  after  all.  Lane  tells  us 
that  thev  sometimes  merelv  strike 
on  the  wall,  or  make  a  clucking 
noise  with  their  tongue,  but  the 
purpose  is  answered  equally  well, 
for  presently  down  drops  the  snake 
from  the  roof  where  he  was  hidden, 
or  out  he  comes  from  the  hole  in 
the  wall.*  The  common  custom  of 
knocking  a  jinglinc;  stick  against 
the  ground  in  the  East  by  a  pedes- 
trian after  dark  to  warn  snakes  out 
of  his  path,  is  a  proof,  not  only  of 
sensitiveness  to  u  vibration  along 
the  ground,  but  of  the  reptiles* 
timiditv.  It  is  no  less  straui^e  than 
true  that  few  persons  who  live  in 
countries  where  venomous  snakes 
are  common  hold  them  in  much  fear. 
Any  schoolboy  in  America  knows 
that  a  stick  will  **  do  "  for  a  rattle- 
finake;and  residents  in  Africa  and 
AustraliiN  as  well  as  the  East,  all 
agree  that  they  soon  cease  to  fear 
them  and  learn  how  to  manage 
them.  Accidents  generally  occur 
after  dusk,  when  the  creatures  get 
tt  odden  upon,  or  when  the  hand 
comes  in  contact  with  them  un- 
awares. 

But  to  return  to  the  influence 
of  sound,  and  the  question  of  its 
being  conveyed  to  the  perception  of 
a  serpent  through  solids.  Would 
not — if  a  mere  student  may  venture 


to  speculate — a  creature  with  no 
external  ear,  but  with  a  peculiarly 
constructed  aural  apparatus  as  if 
for  the  purpose,  and  with  its  head 
close  upon  the  ground,  be  more  in- 
fluenced by,  as  it  were,  \\\e  feeling 
than  the  hearing  of  vibrations  of 
sound  ?  Savages  throw  themselves 
upon  the  ground  and  press  the  ear 
close  to  it  when  they  wish  to  decide 
upon  far  distant  sounds.  This  ques- 
tion, also,  must  be  left  to  scieiiti6c 
investigation ;  one  singular  fact 
only  shall  be  added. 

A  gentleman  spending  a  good 
deal  of  his  time  in  a  solitary  home 
in  India,  was  wont  to  amuse  hini'ieif 
by  the  hour  with  his  concertina. 
One  day,  intent  on  the  instrument 
and  bending  over  his  music-book, 
he  was  conscious  of  a  movement 
and  a  shadow  oa  the  wall  near  him, 
and  whicli.  barely  bestowing  a 
thought  on  it,  he  took  to  be  the 
waving  of  a  bou2:h  outside,  and 
casting  ics  shadow  in  that  direction. 
Gently  swaying,  and,  as  it  were, 
keeping  time  to  the  tune,  the  mu!*i- 
cian  presently  looked  up,  when, 
instead  of  the  shadow  of  a  waving 
bough,  he  saw  the  head  of  a  snake 
protruding  from  a  hole  in  the  wall, 
and  keeping  up  this  sympathetic 
motion.  Moreover,  live  scorpions 
were  there  in  a  row,  all  with  their 
tails  up,  and  apparentlv  equallv 
"fascinated.'' 

Closely  related  to  the  question 
of  a  snake  being  charmed  with  or 
by  '•music,"  is — "Docs  it,  itself, 
possess  a  power  of  fascinating?" 
And  here  v\e  have  a  diversity  of 
opinion.  Schlegel  discards  tho  idea. 
Koget  speaks  of  the  "fascinated 
stragi^ler.*'  Dr.  Andrew  Smith 
says,  t  *'  AVhatever  may  be  said  in 
ridicule  of  fascination,  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  birds  and  even 
quadrupeds  are,  under  certain  cir- 


♦  "  Modern  Egyptians,"  by  B.  W.  Une.  1871. 

t  **  Zoology  of  3.  Africa,"  by  Dr.  Andrew  Smith.   1842. 
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eerted  and  uncomfortable,  perhaps, 
■its  staring  in  a  corner ;  perhaps, 
settles  his  disordered  coat,  or  peeks 
means  of  escape.  When,  regaining 
sufficient  courage,  the  rattlesnake 
cautiously  approaches  again,  piggy 
still  stares,  but  evidently  more  in 
wonder  than  terror.  I  have  seen  a 
snake  thus  timidly  venturing  'and 
recoiling  three  or  four  times  before 
giring  the  fatal  stroke.  Then  it 
remains  motionless,  watching  till  the 
rictim  ceases  to  move,  and  presently 
proceeds  to  investigate.  One  faint 
gasp  or  dying  struggle  causes  the 
snake  to  dart  back  in  excessive 
timidity,  and  it  will  again  wait  for  a 
time  before  venturing  near. 

Those  who  have  had  opportunities 
of  observing  the  rattlesuake  in  its 
native  haunts  say  that  it  keeps  up  a 
perpetual  rattling  while  "  charm- 
mg,"  otherwise  enticing,  the  birds 
within  its  lazy  reach.  Holbrooke 
says  that  the  common  Coluber  con- 
iorfriXf  or  "  racer,"  is  too  quick  in 
its  motions  to  necessitate  having 
recourse  to  "charming,"  and  that 
once  a  bird, apparently  "  fascinated  ** 
by  a  rattlesuake,  and  fluttering  to 
and  fro,  and  at  length  even  perching 
npon  the  creature  in  evident  dis- 
tress, was  discovered  to  be  using 
▼ain  efforts  to  rescue  its  half-swal- 
lowed fledgling.     Audubon  tells  us 


that  when  a  snake  intrudes  into  a  tree 
where  are  several  broods  of  young 
thrushes,  the  parents  all  join  in 
battle, and  even  summon  their  neigh> 
hours,  who,  with  united  and  vigour- 
ous  attacks  with  their  beaks,  will 
succeed  in  driving  off,  if  not  in  effec- 
tually disabling,  the  enemy. 

"  Fascination,"  then,  seems  to  bo 
but  another  name  for  fear,  curiosity, 
or  whatever  feelins:  overcomes  a 
timid  oroature  suddenly  surprised 
by  the  sight  of  a  strange,  immovable 
object,  looking  like  life,  inasmuch  as 
a  pair  of  bright,  fixed  eyes  meet  its 
own,  and  a  mysterious,  worm-like 
tongue  works  its  way  into  sight 
from  out  of  a  mouth  which  never 
opens.  With  these  exceptions,  the 
watchful,  subtle  snake  is  motionless, 
abi(h'ng  its  time ;  looking  sometimes 
like  a  branch  of  the  tree,  from  which 
it  may  be  suspended,  or  like  the 
root  on  which  it  rests;  sometimes 
green,  like  the  stem  of  a  plant  near 
which  it  is  lying;  or  dull  as  the 
earth  on  which  it  coils.  The  idea 
of  '*  fascination "  has  been  handed 
down  with  the  rest  of  the  supersti- 
tions surrounding  a  creature  which, 
undoubtedly,  is  marvellous ;  though 
its  marvels,  regarded  in  the  light  of 
science  and  common  sense,  admit  of 
rather  practical  solutions. 


NoTX.— Since  the  former  paper  was  in  type  the  writer  has  met  with  the  very  iro]>ortant  testi- 
nony  of  Dr.  Edwardes  Crisp,  on  the  capacity  of  the  ii^sophagus  of  a  viper  to  receive  its  yoong* 
Dr.  Crisp  has  dissecttfd  a  large  nainl)er  of  snakes,  and  has  found  the  oesophagus  large  in  all, 
mud  distended  with  air.  lie  is  able  to  speak  with  certainty  on  vipers  swallowing  their  young 
in  times  of  danger,  and  says  they  do  not  enter  the  niouiach  or  come  in  contact  with  thegaatri^ 
JQioe  at  all. — Zoological  Socie'tf  Proctedinggf  1S55. 

Tke  "HorM-shoe  snake"  alluded  to  in  the  fonner  paper,  is  Zainrnts  hi/ppocrfpt$ :  and 
the  one  mentioned  by  Dar^'in  is  a  Trigonocephalus^  or  a  Cophins.  An  American  writer  calls 
the  tail  of  a  rattlesnake  a  "set  of  bells,"  but  this  must  refer  more  to  the  shape  than  to  the 
tound. 
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OfR  nort-«inrily  r.ij»iJ  retrospect 
of  the  Hritinh  tirama  lor  thts  la*«t 
year  mii>t  !>«*  runtiiu-il  to  t)i(*  inoftt 
protniiient  and  rhiinirt*  ri^tti*  eiitor- 
tainments  at  the  priniNpal  I^'imioii 
Uieatres.  1>^70.  in  it^  hUti  ionic 
a«pect.  h«H  been  a  veiir  urcon<»i(]er- 
able  artivity.  replete  Mith  novcltien. 
many  i»f  which  deserve  favonnible 
con^iJerali(>n  a<  indicating  an  up- 
ward movement  in  ptildic  tante  and 
dramatic  art. 

'ill**  inoHt  memorable  theatrical 
events  ui  the  cailifr  part  of  the 
\ ear  were  Mr.  Ir\ini;H  Hamlet  and 
the  <  uhcllo  of  Si^rn'T  Salvini, 
both  of  which  pi-rfonnances  we 
have  ulrt-adv  n<>ti«-el.  ThcM*.  for 
tiiG  time,  caused  a  Shak^p«ari.tn 
re\ival  at  a«.'%«.'ral  pPMiiiiient  houses, 
and  tumetl  the  attention  of  mann- 
^eni  to  th*'  '*  le^ititiiiit*?  drama*' 
jjenernlly.  Such  l^iidi'iicie^i,  how- 
ever, are  ftt'Kbmi  of  l«»ii;4  conlinu- 
ance.  and  except  at  t>ti«:  theatre,  and 
for  o<-caHional  or  it  dated  repnucn- 
tation^  cUfwhere.  Shak'i|M?are  ha** 
bv  thin  tniie  tt;.*ain  •It*M*i1e<i  the 
London  ^tage.  At  the  Lyceum. 
M^tchrfk  is  ^tIll  at  thf  height  of 
Q,  successirul  care*  r  It  wo  aid  ^*em 
that  one  favourite  actor,  devoting 
himself  for  huntlrt'ii<i  i>f  nights  to 
cno  leading  ]iart  in  tlie  ^hak^pear- 
ian  re|>er:or\'.  in  m  general  >ufli- 
cient  nowadays  to  bati^^fy  the 
ardour  of  the  **  immortal  baril\  *' 
admirem.  7  he  <lav4  whfU  a  Kean 
or  a  Kemble  would  ptTSirm  t»tic- 
cessfuUj  Iticlianl.  Macbeth,  and 
OUiello  ill  one  week  ti>  cr«»wd**d 
houae*.  and  when  a  healtiiy  compe* 
tition  in  thete  eialte  i  imper«<ma* 
tion«  waa  kept  up  by  th«  chief 
.actora  of  liie  day.  are  goue  for  cvi-r. 


Probahlv  there  h  no  Ix^ndon  tlieatra 
at  the  present  ni(»ment,  except  tha 
Lyceum,  that  could  support  itself 
for  any  length  of  time  entirely  upoa 
Shakhpeiuiau  fare,  however  varied 
and  well  presented. 

We  catinot  con^cienttouiily  declare 
that  in  Macbetli  Mr.  Irving  hat 
made  any  great  advance  in  his  art, 
or  that,  indeed,  he  has  kept  up  to 
the  standard  of  excellence  reached 
in  his  HainleL  The  later  im- 
personation does  not  neem  to  set 
»o  well  u]K)n  the  tragedian  as  did 
its  predecesst  r.  That  Macbeth,  in 
hiH  hnndfi.  is  consistent  and  in 
parts  highly  effective,  must  be  ad- 
mitted ;  but  critics  mav  reasonablv 
doubt  whether  the  performer  lias 
grasped  the  true  conception  of  tha 
chamcter.  Instead  of  a  bold  and 
unscrupulous  soldier,  not  naturally 
devoid  of  resolution,  tliough  dis* 
uiayed  and  rendered  vacillating  by 
Cimscientioiis  and  supenititious  in- 
fluences. Macbeth  becomea  a  man 
of  Nuch  feeble  will  as  requires 
all  the  ener^zy  of  bin  wife  and  the 
force  of  fatalism,  temptation,  and 
opportunity  to  drive  into  action* 
anil  hi<«  bravery  in  the  later  scenes 
ha4  le^s  the  appearance  of  true 
courage  than  of  reckless  despeta- 
tion  In  certain  points  there  are 
many  excellencies  displayed  in  the 
emUidiment,  but  tliere  are  also 
defects  and  mannerisms  cquallj 
unmistakable. 

<>f  Miss  Dateman,  too,  aa  Lady 
Macbeth,  we  cannot  speak  in  aoch 
tenns  of  praise  "S  her  preTiouf  es* 
cellence  and  high  reputation  would 
seem  to  warrant.  Though  forei- 
ble.  slie  is  somewhat  hard  and 
monotonous.      Mr.    Swinbouma'a 
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Macduff  is  an  impersonation  of  con- 
siderable merit ;  and  the  subordinate 
parts  are  efficiently  filled,  while  the 
scenic  resources  and  general  style 
of  production  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

Amos  Clarke,  one  of  the  best 
historical  pieces  we  have  had  of  late 
years,  was,  in  August  last,  revived 
at  the  Queen *s,  where  it  followed 
a  long  run  of  Clancarty,  a  drama 
of 'Similar  kind.  In  both  of  these 
Mr.  George  Kignold  distinguished 
himself  in  the  principal  role. 

Another  noteworthy  historical 
drama  is  that  of  Buckiuffham^ 
now  playing  at  the  Olympic.  In 
this  piece  Mr.  AVills  has  followed 
the  path  he  opened  in  his 
Charles  L  The  principal  characters 
are — The  Duke  of  Buckingham 
(Mr.  Neville),  and  Croiuwell 
(Mr.  Creswick),  and  the  plot  tarns 
upon  the  love  of  the  Duke  for  the 
daughter  of  General  Fairfax,  and 
the  imminent  perils  into  which  it 
leads  him.  The  real  events  of  this 
picturesque  period  of  English  his- 
tory are  closely  followed,  and  the 
drama,  which  is  in  blank  verse,  has 
many  noble  and  poetical  passages. 

Among  the  more  modern  and 
**  sensational  *'  dramas,  a  chief  posi- 
tion must  be  given  to  Mr  Boucicault's 
Shauffhraun,  It  has,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  all  those  qualities 
which  coiiibincil  to  make  the  Col- 
leen Baxcn  and  ^Irmh-na-Pof/He 
SO  popular,  and  bears  a  strong 
family  resemblance  to  those  jno- 
ductions.  We  are  once  more  in  a 
region  of  proscribed  Fenians,  charm- 
ing Irish  girls,  villaiioiis  informers, 
wicked  Squireens,  devoted  men- 
servants,  snulg^lers'  caves,  and 
picturesque  ruins.  ^Ir.  Doucicault 
appears  as  a  rollicking  ne'er-do- 
well,  with  a  talent  in  ]>laying  the 
fiddle,  and  a  national  2)artiality  for 
whisky  and  the  shillelagh  exercise  ; 
also  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
humour,  drollery,  braver}'  and  de- 
votion.    Mrs.  Boucicault  is  again  a 


Colleen — this'  time  called  Moya^ 
the  beloved  of  Conn,  and  the 
niece  of  Father  Doolan,  a  role,  it  i& 
needless  to  say,  played  by  her  with 
much  grace  and  effect.  The  other 
characters  are  well  sustained.  No 
lack  of  the  interest  arising  from 
strong  situations  and  hair-breadth 
escapes  can  be  complained  of;  and 
as  a  picture  of  Irish  life — from 
the  conventional  stage  view — the 
Shauffhraun  may  be  pronounced 
deserving  of  its  i)opularity. 

A  long  and  successful  run  has 
been  extended  to  the  Two- 
Orphans^  a  French  melo-dramatic 
piece,  appropriately  divided  into 
tableaux,  in  which  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  virtue  over  vice  is  ex- 
em  phfied  after  the  old  forcible 
fashion.  Mr.  Neville  herein  takes 
the  part  of  the  cripple  Pierre,  not 
an  important  one  of  itself,  but  made 
so  by  his  manner  of  rendering  it. 
The  revival  of  the  Tickct-oJ-Leave 
Man  gave  this  able  performer  an 
opportunity  of  gratifying  his  ad- 
njirers  by  the  robust  realism  of  his 
style  in  Bob  Biierly. 

During  the  year  a  series  of  dra- 
matic performances  of  a  high  class 
have  been  given  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  (an  example  followed  at  the 
Alexandra),  by  casts  selected  from 
the  liest  London  companies,  and 
the  success  of  these  is  shown  by 
their  continuance.  Through  the 
medium  of  the  little  theatre  at 
Sydenham,  the  public  can  make 
acquaintance  with  many  legitimate 
and  standard  dramas  which  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  produced  elsewhere. 

The  Prince  of  Wales's  has  of  late 
shown  a  tendency  to  desert  the 
llobcrtsonian  for  oUUr  and  more 
legitimate  comedv ;  but  the  Mer- 
ch'.mt  of  Venice  proved  too  great 
a  leap  in  this  direction,  so  the 
company  fell  back  upon  the  more 
coneenial  Sthmtl  for  IScandaU 
Muncifj  and  Maski  and  Faces. 
The  iatter,  with  ^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Ban- 
croft as    T  rip  let  t 
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fin^toii.  and  the  oiher  chomctcrs 
cflicimtlv  h'.ip|»or:e  i.  is*  V»UTubly 
certain  of  one  uf  tho^e  lung  runs 
%«hich  are  ilif  rule  at  this  tlicati-c. 

Mr  H.  J.  lUron  may  bi'  conj^ra- 
tuliitt-d  upon  liisi  e.\tfiioi\«'  pi>pu- 
luiity.  No  lc-8  than  thp-e  pi»'oes 
hy  thi-*  Buth'ir  are  »muritaiit*ouhly 
<'nj<i\in<;  a  prol«»nfroil  oarnT.  O./r 
Jintfs,  MVdN'  JVom^n,  ar.ii  Ma.- 
ritsi  i  ■  Iii**U  are  ail  ,\\\v\y  coiuc- 
dicit  «>f  modem  lifo.  nor.  perhaps, 
rviuatkahlv  f  tr  profundity  or  lift?. 
liko  lor.  e  4'f  rharat'ti-rizati  in.  hut 
intt-nM'lv  ainu<in^*  thr«nighuut.  antl 
that  wi:lii'U*  any  twi«iei:oy  to  iriku> 
)^i  SH  g-oil  maimt  r«  vr  sound 
intTality  A  writer  .-o  loii;:  pnir- 
tiM-d  in  burlc'iuc  may  bi*  i'\p«'rt4'd 
t*>  uiilul^'o  hirj;i*ly  in  verba!  wifi- 
ei«»:i.«*.  and  aci-i>rdin;:iy  the  i:«)od 
thiiit;^  pu'  iiitt»  thf  mou'li-^  ut  Mr. 
!*i\ron's  rh:iracter-»  aif  innun:«'ruldc. 
in  ytiirrU  I  %i  Hitf"  tlie  author, 
as  (tih«o:i  liri-inr.  ht-outhC*«  his 
ouh  hp«'ki '•man.  ui:d  di?*tiii:^ui<*hifA 
hi:iiMlf  in  the  ciipa.  ity  of  pir- 
f  rMi*  r. 

.ViWi-.'iii  XicU^iu  l*uz  h.fhl 
n.  Hti-s'^i.'n  i if  the  Adclphi  bili*i.  and 
lb  now  fully ^ed  by  /.i/Zu  Li'ily 
AI:hou;:h  popular  and  ys'W  piT. 
form*  d,  the*e  adapraM.  ns  of 
lM<:k<-n?i's  iiorks  are  <*•  Idotit  hati>* 
f.iil"ry  to  the  cntiral  juil^'mt-nt. 
Ti.e  w.Mflt-rful  \i;;««ur  1 1  the  gnat 
tjo\iiist'*  dfhn<atioii<  '•teni>  to 
t:\ap"ra!n  i*hfn  th»-y  are  ti  jn^f*  rred 
tii  tilt  »t:ii:t\  when  i-y  o.hou*  r-.m- 
p.kri>>'ns  at  o:L<:e  n*>t>  to  tht-  n.ind. 
Jt  nia%  be  held  a^  t  r'lle  thu'  v^tirkt 
i*f  ini:i;;in.ttion  tiiu*  ihani;fti  m 
tl:t  ir  mode  i.f  preifntmfi»t  l«."»e  mn 
muih  in  ll.e  pPKc**  .^^  iht}  d»  by 
trill "'U!  ion  in»'J  a  f.^rei.'n  lanu^uAp'. 

<  )p>  r.i  biMiffi*.  i^hi-  h  ^  >tne  n.itith'* 
a;^i  eihibitr  1  ft  )?n>  of  «^i!iau?'l:oii, 
iri  a^^in  in  a«*  tl'iiii^hin^  a  r.m. 
diiiun  AA  i*\er.  In  a  iditi-  n  ti» 
the  rt^i\al  i*i  th>'  ev.  r-«rIroine 
O'l'ivJr  /'ui'Ars*#.  ai.d  tlif  apfta- 
niiily  indeitruciible  p.pular.iy  of 
Jlidimf     Jh'j^t,    L*.*      pievt"'     of 


UuH  kind,  by  Lococq,  Oflenbach, 
and  others,  are  continually  being 
produced.  Uu-ojie  -  GiroH-r^  Lm 
Prrt  Sf.  GervaU,  and  La  Peri- 
rhole  art)  the  ino<i:  prominent  in- 
stances, and  ill  addition  ue  have 
ha<l  J.*s  Ge*ir*jiemin,  FUur-de- 
The:  and  se\«Tal  more  These 
pioi'es  ail' all  «tf  French  ori^^in.  each 
consist  iti^  of  li;;ht  and  lively  music. 
associated  with  a  comic  or  furcial 
lihrrtt'K  and  enhanced  by  nforgeoua 
scenery,  riidi  drfssc:?.  attmcUve 
figure*,  and  ^pinu•d  daiicin;;. 

Suel)  en!eruiinmi*nts  have  intri>. 
duced  to  us  a  n«>\v  order  of  prima 
f/'Hi II <jr.  distinct  alike  troni  the  berio- 
operatie  **  star.**  and  the  **  lea^lin^ 
lady  "  of  drama  i?M-ll*.  Comparing 
tho<»e  who  have  been  most  conspi- 
cuous dur.ng  tho  pait  year,  we  may 
sny  that  Me<<  lames  Jli»*»e  Hell  and 
l\iri:i-he  d'Anka  hj\e  ea^'li  the 
advaiita;,;e  of  a  c  imtuatidinf*  out- 
wari  pii-etice  and  hi^ii  vucal  ahih- 
ties,  with  tlie  drawbacks  of  an 
im]ierfect  afipiainiance  with  the 
Kn};li!ih  t<in;;ue.  a  voice  not  always 
umler  eontrul.  and  a  inaiuif*r  noiue- 
time>  !*ujri^iS!ive  of  vuli^urity.  Theae 
•lefe  ts  do  no'.  exi?tt  in  Me^dames 
Pauliiii*  Uitii  and  Selina  Uolaro, 
who,  both  for  tlieir  singing  and 
actins.  dev.rvf  hi^^h  praise.  The 
fitnuei,  as  the  airogant  TOUOf^ 
IVin  e  in  the  /V^<  ^'r.  O'errait,  at 
the  <.'ii;«iion.  h.>.)||  won  popularity 
by  the  ciianii  and  (Cnice  of  her  man- 
ner and  \(M*:diziti<in  The  remark- 
able n:i'uijl  and  unafr«*clcd  acting 
u\'  Mad.iinr  ^I>olaro,  as  La  Pen- 
cil-de.  wa»  as  tm deniable  as  the 
sweetiu»<«  find  rt'finement  of  her 
sins;in^* 

The  !*ctne  of  Iab  VtiUkoU  is 
laid  a*  Lima.  IVni.  where  the 
tropii'al  teener}-  and  S pan ish-A men- 
can  ei;<»tiiiiie>  alT^rd  many  opportu- 
nities! for  picturesque  eflfccta.  The 
monility  <.'f  the  plot  ia»  in  tlie  ease 
of  many  other  operas  l>otiiies)  is 
cerviinly  open  to  ^'iiue  objections. 
It  trial?  of  the  vbcap«de«  of  a  gar. 
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though  elderly  Viceroy,  who  is  in 
the  habit  of  picking  up  unconsidered 
trifles  in  the  way,of  feminine  beauty, 
and  installing  them  in  his  palace. 
The  "  etiquette  "  of  the  Court  de- 
mands that  tliese  Indies  should  be 
at  least  nominally  niamed,  and  (he 
husbands  from  whom  they  are  sepa- 
rated are  either  covered  with  wealth 
and  dignities,  or  consigned  to  the 
"  deepest  dungeon,*'  according  as 
they  assent  or  object  to  the  Vice- 
regal arrangements.  It  will  be 
readily  seen  that  the  employment 
of  such  a  motive  on  the  stage  is 
apt  to  produce  suggestive  and 
equivocal  situations;  and  though 
the  dialogue  of  La  Prrichole  con- 
tains nothing  objectionable,  and 
tfie  plot  is  almost  concealed  by  the 
musical  effects  and  the  humour  of 
the  speeches  and  the  acting,  still 
the  fact  remains. 

We  cannot  but  regret  that  opera 
bouffe  has  not  before  tliis  time 
been  more  Anglicised  both  in  morals 
and  choice  of  subject.  There  is 
ample  room  for  comic  opera  of  a 
purer  kind,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Sul- 
livan's Tri:d  by  Jury  and  Zoo 
prove  the  possibility  of  allying 
lively  music  to  genuine  humour, 
without  any  suspicion  of  impro- 
priety in  the  background.  In  these 
exquisite  little  pieces,  morality  re- 
mains firm,  though  outward  deco- 
rum is  often  ludicrously  outraged. 
To  see  persons  in  the  sober  gar- 
ments of  every-day  life,  and  tbe 
more  dignified  robes  of  judges  and 
barristers,  comporting  themselves 
like  subjects  of  the  lords  of  mis- 
rale,  affords  an  infinity  of  legitimate 
fun.  Trial  by  Jury  is  a  rollick- 
ing burlesque  of  what  in  real  life 
too  often  assumes  a  ridiculous  as- 
pect ;  The  Zoo,  if  it  means  any- 
thing, is  a  satire  upon  the  lordolatry 
of  the  middle  classes. 

The  fact  of  our  being  after  all, 
at  least  appreciatively,  '*  a  musical 
nation"  is  proved, not  only  by  our 


patronage  of  opera  bouffe,  by  the 
Italian  opera  season  at  two 
theatres,  and  innumerable  vocal 
and  instrumental  entertainments  of 
all  kinds  throughout  the  countrj'. 
but,  this  year  also  by  the  renewal  of 
English  opera  The  Carl  Eosa 
Company,  with  Santley,  Hose 
Ilerseo,  luid  other  eminent  artistes, 
were  for  two  months  in  the  autumn 
located  at  the  Princess's,  und  have 
appeared  also  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace.  Besides  this,  a  series  of 
English  operas,  and  another  of 
French  operas,  have  been  given  at 
the  Gaiety,  where  they  proved  a 
most  attractive  feature.  All  this 
shows  th.it  a  favourable  opportunity 
now  exists  for  the  establishment  of 
a  purely  national  opera  in  London, 
and  we  may  not  even  be  too  san- 
guine in  anticipating  a  revival  of 
the  palmy  days  <»f  Pyne  and  Har- 
risen,  Balfe  and  Wallace. 

Burlesque  is  gener.iUy  considered 
dead,  but  its  existence  has  of  late 
been  made  evident  by  the  pro- 
longed career  of  Jjlue  Beard  at 
the  Globe,  and  the  revival  of 
Burnand's  inimitable  Black-Eyed 
Susan  at  the  Opera  Comique.  The 
decline  of  the  style  of  biurlesque 
which  had  for  many  years  enjoyed 
an  enormous  popularity,  is,  how- 
ever, an  indisputable  fact,  and  one 
not  difhcult  of  explanation.  Bur- 
lesque had  been  overdone ;  it  had 
been  cai'ried  on  by  certain  prolific 
adepts  until  almost  every  well- 
known  subject  in  history,  fable, 
romance,  and  mythology  had  been 
j^ubjected  to  the  levelhng  process 
of  caricature  The  custom  of  all  the 
characters  talking  in  rhymed  coup- 
lets, besprinkled  with  puns  in  every 
line,  ])orforming  songs  and  dances 
imported  from  the  music  halls,  and 
making  continual  allusion  to  the 
current  topics  of  the  day,  tended  to 
produce  not  only  vulgarity,  but  a 
degree  of  monotony  that  at  last 
grew  utterly  wearisome.   The  paro- 
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ilictl  personages  (Icparted  fartlicr 
ttinl  further  from  the  onginalfl. 
whilo  th<*  fliAlo<:iit'.  under  the  strain 
of  cuiitiiiuul  wiinl-lwistin;;.  detcrio- 
nitil  in  qunlity  until  the  whoh* 
affiiir  became  a  niero  farmgo  of 
vuli^ar  nt'UM-n*-*'.  To  reiul  some  of 
llif  (iiiCi'-fiiniiiuai  «  xtravn^an/As  of  a 
few  v«:irH  bark  iiuluces  ubsohite 
amazi-nK'Ut  timtuny  ]<i-rsun  of  sound 
mind,  inuoh  nion*  *'t  aokn()wIcd;*rd 
tab  ht  aUii  rtpututiuii.  ouuld  have 
bem    fi*ui:d   lo   \Mite   iT   to  nci  in 

them. 

I  be  |nir|U".e  of  b!iibsr|ue  is 
simply  T<»  makf  u  !>'.ibj<  rt  hidi- 
rioii*ili\  I  Xii;:i:eraiini;  ii-»  \\i-iikp(»iiiis 
and  pri'miiti-tit  ftMtuio  ;  but.  wiiib* 
tb«'  :ib»in'<iity  mil  tlif  tx.k'jirerutinn 
un*   Kt'p:  u)<,  oi'in*-  iikt  ih  «<>  t<>  ibr 

riri;:;tilll  ^i*'U;d  •i'.\\:kX<«  br  pn  "I'l'Vt  il. 

lUit  wb«  li  dup'.t*  r  bt'i'<i:iii'-*a  U'niifrii 
I  I'lUiii:  man.  iiiid  (  a^rnr  and  rullux 
twii  Ui*i  %t  uil.«>.  \Mtb  i-i^':ir<^  and 
••\«  "jbi^*!*.  ^^!l•Il.  nii'r«ii\i  r.  tb^' 
ttM-jiii.'iI  fiiM'*  !-«  <\ii!.iiil  v^iih 
eitt:iiii  ••ti<*  «!••  •'tai'br  iiIkI  arof  «»«»(.>rv 
until  It  Ti  :ani^  <»<Mirf!v  anxtbin*' 
bii?  {!•>  i.:iii.<  .  tin  \\lt>ii*  nicanin'p; 
ttUii  puiv-  *•  i't"  burK"«ipii'  i«i  lir. 
•troyrd. 

!».-ii.''.  1^  -b  rr«'l  i  •*  Will  knoun 
naiiii'Ml  UK  lo'ii.im.i  i'-  in  it»tlf 
biL'b  V  »u-t*t  i'!:i*."  «  l'  liM^L-^li*'.  atid 
a*  tb>  »a-  r;iir.«  i  «';il  .i-fi-riiiiiu*  ?•» 
lb'  til*'  ]»rii,  ■  I'b*  •■:  lb»-  pi.ri"'*'., 
.1  »ii.-.'.  .-:ul  .:.  i  t  ^tn  *!'iii-iard  bur- 
b -ipi*  v.i-  :].'■  :.'^;ii'.  '!'.»  i;i\i'  ii.. 
d--' ";?:••■  *  .r:.i:i»«  r  "••!•••  .tii  «i:i'!  ■ 
m  ij-  ■  :■ .  l  bit.  aitii  :i?i  ••ui- 
I  I  /•  u-  i.i  .1  : :.!  !  '  »»■•♦••  Ii  tli»' 
b.'S-'t  I  •:•  V.  :...i!;i  .ii.  i  b.-*  ■*  »!i:- 
I  al.  ■  •  -  :•  ■  -  '.  i:!.'\  \'  iilb»  w:'b 
t.  \  i.f  ■:  1  t  'f  -  1.  I  b!'!'  *  iTin 
Ir  ii«»  :  -.  :  -  ;:  •  ■  :  i*.  -ii  ;;  /  j'.t  :  - 
bti;i«  -  (  !•  'i    '.:  ^»    ir  *    »  tj.i!.i  ■ 

I.  '-      ir   i   •  .   -   !;!••;■  !•  'i-   I.  1  i 

\\\\\'    Y'  ..■■•.    !  \  ■  .   !.•   a  '.  i-  ;: 

I     b    -     I  •  •  !t    i  I      iil>Hi 
ij'u!.i:.v.  •  :  i  ■••.    1ai'(  i 


KtUtion  of  Bfaek'Eiffd  Stuan ;  and 
thouf^h  some  of  the  elcinentH  that 
aided  that  popularity  arc  now  ratiier 
out  of  date,  the  buHoMpie,  with 
certain  altcrationri.  auil  with  Mi&s 
M.  Oliver  and  Mes'^rA.  Pewar  an<i 
Danvers  restored  to  tlicir  orif»tnal 
parts,  cannot  fail  to  rnsiure  a 
second  b>n^  lease  of  li:o  at  Mr. 
llurnand'K  tiieatre. 

Of  those  productions  which  do- 
peml  nniinly  upun  individual  intrr- 
pretations  of  clianieter.  Mr.  Josieph 
iU-tVerson's  Hip  Van  Winkle  i» 
the  ini)>t  noteworthy,  aiul  visitors 
at  tbt-  I'rinoc.H<**(i  c;ui  bear  «itne<««i  to 
the  unimpain-d  excellmce  of  his 
impcr<i>nation  of  the  ctlebrated 
sb-eix  r  of  twenty  vear*«.  Auuther 
Anu'ri«*an  actor.  Mr.  John  S.  Clarke, 
bus  rt'i'intly  nturned  tnr  a  bniited 
peril m1.  and  re^uml d  tliat  rumd  oi 
rbarjt'ti To  ub  rji  bnn  now  become 
faniil;:ir  to  all  p!a%^oi*ro.  That 
ibis  conit'dian  i**  a  mnnneri««t  all 
mu^t  ai-knowb  •)!;«'.  but  hf^  iii.uiner- 
i>m  IS  ><>  tiulv  humorous  and 
artishi*  that  it  i;*  ditVicuIt  to  bfcome 
weartt  I  tuth  it  Major  ile  lioolA 
and  r  iii.:li»«>,and  i-Vfii  ibebibubiu* 
Toodlt  >^  uiiii  Vfun:;  <ii'«>lin^'.  are  at 
any     tin;*      wi  liMim.'     to     I^uidon 

audit  !:i-f  > 

"  1.  :'d  iMuidnary"  baic  a;;ain 
^i-^iti  I  tbr  »..'i»iie  nf  bis  former 
iriunipbo  Till'  t-\i'r.'rciii  ('hrtrlen 
Maiiiiws  )p.i\»'  a  M  Ml  •«  (-f  perfur* 
niaiict  ^  111  a  puce  ralb'd  M  /  .^y/ul 
I>i'i,  oil-  ni  lb'"*--  i'i|u\cliateil 
bfiii.T'*  ••*  wliMiii  bi-  lo  »'tll  tht'  lipit 
Ir{  If  ^'-nr.itixr  (>ti  lbt»  b'-.tlds.  lie. 
i"i«  dti-aiiiii.!  fr  India.  Mr. 
M.l'i.l\^*  a'idi'-o^cd  bi^  pa:ii»ns  in 
a  i;\i  't\  I  ariinu*  -i*'  •  <'b  \\b.>'ii.acct.'rd< 
tn:4  I'  i::^  \w'lkni<iMi  i>  aiiiif  r.  wa?* 
!«»r  I:;.].-  -nj.'t -«ti\t  •  !'  iint'*an«l 
ti\i  i.'v  :)i:in  I'l  :!.!•  c  -''■  ».  -aiid-tin. 
\V<  •  i:i  i.iil\  iiu^i  til. I*.  Ill'*  che«  r- 
flit  :i!.'.  i-ati'h'o  xwil  b-  fully  re- 
abi.  1 

(>i.  ::;(  \^i|tM•.l^•  i-.iiiii  I  but  Kiok 
ba<.k    villi    ba'.i>f.i-:i  u    iij>jii    the 
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•dramatic    year  now    closed ;    and  look  forward  to  1876  with  all  tbe 

though   much  yet  remains   to  be  hopefulness  inspired  by  the  present 

done  before  another  golden  era  of  festive  season. 
the  British  stage  arrives,  we  can 


THE   MISOGAMIST. 

•*  I  HATE  tlie  women — 'tis  no  cant, 

A  vain,  conceited,  frivolous  crew, 
They're  only  fit  to  dress  and  flaunt 

In  feathers,  ribbons,  red  and  blue  ; 
In  frill  and  flounce,  with  lace  and  veil, 
They  Ioyc  tbe  pretty,  not  the  true ; 
They're  facile,  fickle,  feeble,  frail. 

Whv  need  I  furdier  swell  the  list, 
Their  fooUshness  is  nothing  new," 
Remarked  tliis  strange  misogamist. 

"  They  chatter,  clatter,  never  cease 

To  gossip  scandal  at  their  tea  ; 
They  whisper  mischief — break  the  peace, 

And  kiss  and  hate  and  disagree ; 
And  sob  or  sigh  with  smile  or  tear 

The  hoUowness  of  which  we  see  " — 
Then  summing  up,  with  wicked  sneer, 

**  Their  Ufe's  a  trifle ;  they  insist 
On  chronicling  the  smallest  beer," 

So  said  this  wild  misogamist. 

I  did  not  like  liis  spiteful  talk, 

I  did  not  see  him  for  a  year. 
One  winter  night,  in  homeward  walk, 

I  heard  a  voice — **  Cling  closer,  dear :  '* 
Although  'twas  long  since  last  we  met, 

I  knew  the  tones, — 'twas  very  queer  ; 
A  married  man  witliout  regret. 

Two  ruddy  lips  as  ere  were  kissed, 
liepUcd  low.  **  I  thank  you,  pet," 

To  this  same  mad  misogamist. 

Samuel  Smiles  Jordak. 
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LITERARY    NOTICES. 


Chrut^an  P$j,choio^  :  the  Soul 
and  tks  Body  in  tkrir  Correlatiom  and 
Contrast.  Using  a  ^Vrtr  Tran9UitioH 
of  Sittdenfforff's  Tractats  Dt  Com' 
msrcio  Animiie  et  Corporis^  dc. 
Londini.  ITiVj.  iritk  Preface  and 
Iliuftra ti re  *Vt  tet ,  By  T.  M .  ( ji  ortna  n , 
M.A.  London:  Longmans  and  Co. 
—  \Vc  are  at  a  Iohs  to  understand 
why  we  »huuld  hare  **  Cbriitian 
ppTohology"  anv  more  than 
Chrivtiau  phriiulo^y,  rhristian 
cheroibtrr.  or  Christian  arithme- 
tic.  Kfligion  and  science  are  two 
e«aont:aI)y  distinct  thing?,  both  of 
which  are  injured  by  any  attempts 
to  mix  them  up  tot;ether.  Re- 
ligion is  a  matter  of  faith,  feeling, 
and  practii'e;  scifnce  of  knowledge 
derived  from  expirieniv  and  rea- 
soi.ing.  By  all  means  let  both 
be  cultivated  to  the  utmost,  which 
can  only  be  done  eflectually  by 
keeping  them  apart.  We  i*annot 
think  the  pre«oiit  work  calculated 
to  pn>mote  eiilier  the  one  or  the 
other. 

Swedeuborg's  newly  translated 
Tractate  oixrupit »  but  n  small  part 

of  the  vttlumo.     It  i-.  in  fact,  merelr 

• 

a  short  text.  fr«>ni  uhich  Mr.  Gor- 
man preacher  a  lo:ii;-win<led.  ram- 
blihi;  svnnun.  D-  omnibus  rebut  et 
yui/'iu/'/m  altt$,  in  the  shape  of 
preface  and  nufiiht*rles4  notei<.  That 
ne  is  a  scholar  ^'f  extensive  n^ftearch, 
an  1  po««e9Nr9  Cu*ns:derablo  knuw. 
lrd;;e  of  phil<i»'.fphy  b<ith  ancient 
ahd  miJern,  i^  abundantly  evident 
fr«>:ii  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
authors  he  ^juii-fk.  as  well  a**  from 
his  own  ubservat.nni  He  »howd  a 
decidi'd  ta^te  and  i.o  mean  capa- 
citr  fjr  philos^.>phtcaI  inquiry,     lie 


also  writes  with  undeniable  elo- 
quence and  power.  But  he  is, 
DeveKheless,  sadly  de6cient  in  the 
true  philosophical  spirit  and  gentle- 
manly tone.  He  is  one-sideo,  dog- 
matical, and  intolerant  to  the  last 
degree;  extravagant  in  his  laudation 
of  Swedenborg,  and  those  who  show 
any  leaning  towards  his  views,  and 
unmeasured  in  his  denunciation  of 
all  who  do  not  happen  to  see  things 
in  the  same  light  ns  he  himself  does* 
whom,  however,  he  di>es  not  attempt 
to  refute. 

Thus  we  are  told  of  Sweden- 
borg*s  *'  marvellous  clearness  and 
simplicity  ** — about  the  last  quality 
most  n*aderii  of  his  writings  wonld 
think  of  ascribing  to  him — his  ''ana- 
lyses of  transctMident  sublimitT.and 
disquisitions  of  exquisite  subtlety 
and  beauty,**  his  *'  small  but  won- 
derful treat i»o  ^  wonderful  for 
depth.  comprehen«iveuess,  and  eon- 
deiiKM  thonglit,**  his  *' sublime  ami 
solid  system  of  intellectual  truth,*' 
and  are  even  asked  to  believe  that 
'\S  wedenburg*s  analysis  of  tbe  faculty 
of  memory  as  far  transcends  the 
commonly  received  notions  on  the 
suhject  a<i  the  Newtonian  system 
of  astrunomr  does  that  of 
Ptolemy." 

On  tlie  other  hand,  we  hear  of 
'*  the  wild*  and  sometin.es  insane 
phanta^ties  lately  put  forth  as 
*  scientific  *  speculation ^  on  such 
questions  aii  the  origin  of  man  and 
hi^  place  lu  nature,**  of  Dr.  Car* 
penter's  **  rash  and  unqualiGtHl  asser- 
tiouH  ** — Hume*a  **  shallow  and  per- 
nicious dogmatism  **  —  Priestley's 
"  n-veries/*  **  hallucinations,**  ao«l 
''  reckless      cmlumnies  "  —  Bain's 
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**  metaphysical  Bootheaying/'  and 
Lib  "meagre  and  sballow  summary 
of  opinions  respecting  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  mind  and  body  '* — 
Want's  "  chimerical  lucubrations," 
who  is  described  as  "  the  unwearied 
metaphysical  spider,"  and  Sir  Wm. 
Hamilton's  "  tissue  of  blunders." 
Dr.  Maudesley  is  a  ''flippant  and 
(regarded  from  a  strictly  Christian 
point  of  view)  sometimes  profane 
writer."  We  are  informed  that  he 
^' ranks  among  the  most  daringly 
unscrupulous  and  pertinacious  of 
those,  who,  blinded  by  self-conceit, 
and  regardless  of  facts,  have  most 
grossly  and  maliciously  slandered 
the  fi;reat  name  of  Swedenborg. 
To  those  who  possess  any  real  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject,  his 
*  criticisms '  present  a  tissue  of 
foul  misrepresentations."  Cardinal 
Manning  is  charged  with  *'  mani- 
fest violation  of  truth  and  charity," 
and  "  violence  and  malignity  "  of 
language.  The  flowers  of  rhetoric 
we  nave  culled  from  Mr.  Gorman's 
pages  may  serve  to  show  that,  in 
these  respects,  the  Cardinal  does 
not  stand  quite  alone.  Such 
language'  would  be  somewhat  loss 
inexcusable,  if  it  were  supported  by 
any  shadow  of  proof.  Offensive 
epithets  are  made  to  supply  the  place 
of  arguments.  All  that  Mr.  Gorman 
feels  called  upon  to  do  in  support 
of  his  views,  is  to  load  his  pages 
with  endless  extracts  from  Sweden- 
borg's  writings,  sometimes  herakl- 
ing  them  with  a  great  flourish  of 
trumpets  as  to  their  "breadth  and 
depth  of  mental  grasp,"  "astonisL- 
ing  accuracy,"  aud  so  forth. 

It  certainly  ia  astonishing  that 
any  one  possessing  such  an  acquaint- 
ance as  Mr.  Gorman  shows  with 
the  history  of  philosophy  from  the 
earliest  times, and  the  chaVacteristics 
of  modern  thought,  should  imagine 
it  possible  to  force  a  heterogeneous 
compound  of  religion  and  science 
down  people's  throats  by  dint  of 
nothing  more  than  big  words  and 


furious  phrases,  dogmatic  assertions 
and  insulting  remarks.  If  Mr. 
Gorman  really  desires,  as  he  says, 
to  make  Swedenborg's  writings 
better  known  to  the  Euglish  public, 
he  should  adopt  a  different  method 
of  seeking  his  object.  People,  in 
these  days  of  free  thought  and 
searching  inquiry,  are  not  to  be 
schooled,  scolded,  or  cajoled  into  a 
belief  in  any  system,  however  high 
its  pretensions  and  however  cla- 
morous its  advocates.  They  must 
be  appealed  to  as  men  of  sense,  fur- 
nished with  substantial  evidence, 
and  convinced  by  conclusive  reason- 
ing. A  system  which  is  introduced 
to  their  notice  with  no  better  re- 
commendation than  alternate  blasts 
of  puffery  and  abuse  has  scant 
chance  of  a  favourable  hearing. 

Mr.  Gorman  tells  us,  Swedenborg's 
'^  aim  from  the  flrst  was  to  estab- 
lish, on  the  impregnable  basis  of 
an  undoubted  experience,  a  solid 
and  permanent  system  of  Bational 
Philosophy,  which  should  serve  for 
the  enlightenment  and  advance- 
ment of  posterity  in  all  time  to 
come."  What  his  aim  may  have 
been  is  of  little  consequence.  The 
only  question  for  consideration  now 
is,  whether  he  really  did  establish 
such  a  system. 

According  to  Mr.  Gorman, 
Swedenborg's  "  writings  present  in 
a  clear  light,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  human  speculation, 
all  the  facts  and  principles  essential 
to  the  construction  of  a  Psychology 
which  shall  be  at  once  truly  rational 
aud  pre-eminently  Christian.  This 
result,  which  justly  deserves  to  be 
characterized  as  stupendous,  has 
been  accomplished,  not  by  divina- 
tion, nor  by  mystical  contempla- 
tion, nor  by  an  imaginary  inspira- 
tion, but  by  the  laborious  process 
of  carefully  collecting  the  choicest 
experiences  of  sixty  centuries,  by 
unwearied  industry  and  intense 
mental  labour  in  co-ordinatir 
subordinating     these    ex] 
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and  by  deilucinK  Frora  them  first 
printMplef  according  to  tlie  rule*  of 
a  riRiJly  induct ivi*  method — in  oilier 
Word II,  by  tho  le^itiinate  extTciae  of 
the  rational  faculty.** 

We  are  not  rtepart*d  to  »ay  how 
far  this  ^lowin^;  dcAcription  corre- 
ppondii  to  Swedeaborg*«  other  writ- 
inRn,  but  certainly  the  Tractate  here 
translated  ii  of  a  terv  ditfcrent 
anil  even  directlv  contrarv  charac- 
ter.  That  we  are  not  ppeakin^  at 
random,  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing extracts: — 

"  Tlint  thiTe  id  a  Kpiritiiul  world  in 

i«hiih  7(tv  Npiritu  and  an^rls.  (1i?«Uni*t 

frt*ni    iho    natund  Wi»rM  nhirli  it  tlif* 

lib'  di*  "f  nii^n.  is  a  truth  wliirh  up  to 

till'  prisoDt  time  Iihh  lain  (li«*ply  fitn- 

ivali  J  from  niHiil»iii<l  I'lvii  iurhristcn* 

di'iit.     Tlii*   CHUM*   of  thi>«   i«.   (hilt  UD 

AD^i  1  ha*»  vv«r  ciioic  J>»wn  anil  i.iui{ht 

it  ••!  illf.  nor  huA  any  moii  as.*t n<l<*l  to 

th.it  U'tM  an*l  »>i'*-u  tliiit  it  is  >o.    I««-s{, 

thi  ft  ftip- .   tin  ill:.'   t<>   i<^(ii*ninrf  «if   the 

i*iih!«  lu'f   tif  Mirti   a  wtifM.  aiul  t)  a 

wa\i  riii^  intl  un^^rttli  il  f.iith  r*  "p  I'tini; 

h*-a\fii  unU    h«  II  r«>uliitiL'    fri'iii    iliis 

);.*ni  mnrt*.   umnkind  fliduld   cniir    in* 

fatu.ilrU  to  HUrli  a  di  ^r*v  ut  to  Ix't'oliif 

atli«utii  of  tliat  t,\pr  \ihi<-h  n  fvm    all 

tliuiu't  t*i  natort*  ti>  tli*-ir  Mttini*.  it  )i.i<i 

plfa-^i-d  7 II a  L'lRii  ti»  o|K>ii  tin*  ^\\:ht  *'f 

my  spint.  and  to  caxiM-  it  to  UNCi-ud  up 

into  hmvcn.  Biid  aI«o  to  pi  down  iiiti> 

hA\,   mid    ti  di»]>l:iv    t<)   il!i  viow   the* 

d:Minrtlvr  rhafAt't*  r  tif  viwh  " 

*  Thi  ri*  tit  in  tite  !«pintual  worll  n 
■un  ^^hirh  u  diif<  n  iit  fr<  ui  iKat  in  tht' 
limt'irid  norM.  T-*  tii<-  truth  "f  thift  I 
am  :iMe  t<i  Uor  ""I'lun  nitDt^'^.  itiA'»- 

niQi  i;  nA  I  h'ltf  9rri,  t*.  *f  fin  It^  lip- 

pcaruR'C  i*  f'li  rv  h».»  that  •■f  •■■.jr  "\\n 
aan.  ^'f  a!nii><*t  «quii  :i(*puri  nt  x:/!.*.  at 
auch  a  di^taii-'*  iumiXlf  »:>;;<  N  :i<«  ••!:!< 
in  fr*iii  til*  u  .  »t.Il.  !i*vi  «i  r,  it  i:<:tljt  r 
riiw^  Il  r  H^-t".  I  i:t  •^'aiiio  fin  <l  :  1  uit- 
inov.ti'li-  u'  .1  I  .•  in  h«  tfc'hi.  U  *  '  Il  :).•• 
zemth  an  1  tl.«.    li  n/  i*        1 1-  :.«•••    »i 

OOtlii-t  t-i  |»A«*  t):.kt  tij<  BLu*' I(*  r«j'>-c 
ill  ]•*  q-*  tu.ii  Lt:).t  ut  i  n*  %*  r  - «  <  a-;:iu* 
•pnnj 

*■  I  I  l!'*r  hiJI'l  U-f.i  !■  i"*  »»  !li»*V  ;.  .■ 
of  on*-  '^%:n',:  li.  It  li  i^.^t'  wtri  in  man 
ont!  Hparlh  «if  hf«'  u«  ).i*  •-••ii.  i.iid  ii  -t 
th<-  I.I'-  "f  <iiMj  Hi  hlU:  l^-r*.  «i>'i|]  1  \-' 
bu  ftUCh  tiuD}*  aa  h<.at«.XJ    Uvr    a:.\tIii:io* 


that  exiati*  there:  tliere  would,  con- 
poquciitly.  bo  ha  church  on  varth.  and 
tlien^fore  no  such  tiling  as  lif«  rtonml  " 
"After  the  abovo  wa*  writt«'n  I 
prayed  to  the  I-<ml  to  Ih»  permittctl  to 
•peak  to  the  diM-ipIft  of  An^tntl«*.  and. 
at  tho  same  time,  with  those  of 
DcHCArteft  and  lA'ihnitz.  to  the  int«*nt 
that  I  miKht  elicit  the  opinions  which 
tlit*y  «>nti'rtaini-d  in  tbcir  iiiiod  on  the 
subject  of  tlio  cc»iiin]«-n*t>  lN<tween  th«* 
soul  and  tli«  InhIv.  WhfU  my  prayer 
was  ende<l.  tin- re  were  prfHent  nine 
men.  Three  wi-ro  Aristotelians,  llirea 
C*art4*KiAiis,  and  thnv  lA*ibnit2inn:«. 
Thev  t4M>k  their  phirt'S  around  me.  On 
the  left.  HtiMNi  the  deviite(>4  of  Aristotle  ; 
to  tlie  rijjilt  the  foIlow«TH  *if  l>«»SC»lrt*'a  ; 
and  Udiiud.  the  |tartiMin.H  of  lArilmitr. 
At  aconsidenibK*  distance,  and  iu'|niratad 
from  eai'li  other  \*y  int»rvaU,  appeannl 
three  men,  at  if  rniwiii-il  with  laon*I 
wreatliH  :  and  from  an  inllowin}*  p<*r- 
ceptifMi  I  liecame  cot^iii/ant  tlmt  tbt^te 
Were  the  very  C*lminpion*c  and  I  lead* 
mahter«  of  tin  ir  re!«p«i'ti**i»  scKook. 
)h*hind  I««-ilinit/  iip|>eAre<l  one  who.  it 
waa  Haid.  Ha*i  Wolf.  lioMinK  in  hi** 
haiiil  tlie  skirt  «>r  I.i  ibnit/K  >raniieiit. 

"Theao  nine  men.  when  they  luiil 
each  in  tuni  lookid  u|Hin  one  another, 
at  flr^t  a<*oi»Ntod  t  aeli  uthrr  in  eourte^iu^ 
and  frii-ndly  tenu*.  'I'lp-y  then  enter*  ^1 
intt>  conreniatioii  ,luht  at  that  moment. 
howi'ViT.  a  spirit  m-u-  to  %-iew  fniin  hell. 
Iiearin;;  in  bis  n;;>it  liand  a  small  torch. 
This  he  ahi»i>k  K  fure  tlieir  fan's 
Thrn'U|Hin  thev  iN-rame  eneiiii<>!«.  tlin'i* 
neniiifet  tlirre.  aii'l  ^:o.Hl  n-jcnrdiii):  eoeh 
filJier  with  sV'Hi  aii'l  lniu;*hty  loi>ks, 
owinx  to  a  atroii:;  dt'sin-  t**r  wran(:lin^ 
and  ei*ntention  wlii'-h  M*i/fd  them." 

**  I  will  here  add.  in  sup|Mirl  of  these 
i«tttti*mi'iits.  a  trui'i  not  hitherti*  iv* 
Vfalitl.  All  the  ail •.;f -It  of  hfa\ea  turn 
the  fun  liead  t )  thf  l«ord  a^  a  Sun  :  and 
all  the  Kpiritt  of  Ifll  turn  th«  lau'k  of 
the  h**ad  t'l  1 1  mi  Thr  latter  r^-ceire 
an  influx  inti>  the  a!ret:ti<iit*k  of  their 
will — which  in  tlM-mvlvr«  ari*  evil  de 
-ins  an  1  eau-e  the  unih-r>itandin;*  t>> 
l*«M:i>Uie  favourahl'-  ti  thena*  alfii'ti-*ii« . 
hut  xUr  f.«rmer  ii->iti'  an  in'hix  I'lt  • 
thf*  nlTfi'tii'iiA  of  lh'  ir  uiidi'r^Mn>l  ti:;. 
which  ciuv-v  thf  ni!i  t'  nn'lin*  r<ilhi-  ii 
lliU'-e  It  !•«  th.it  t!:'  anuvU  nf  h>a^'>  M 
art'  lu  n  stati*  n!  n  i-<loin.  and  tin*  i-ul 
spirits  of  hell  iu  a  ht.ite  of  iu-«.l!llt«. 

This  is  wiiat   Mr.  Gur:r.an  calls 
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**  the  New  Philosophy.**  It  i8  cer- 
tainlj  strange  philosophy,  if  it  de- 
serves  the  name  of  philosophy  at 
nil.  How  it  can  be  reconciled  with 
Mr.  German's  high-flown  state- 
ments we  are  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand. Are  we  to  consider  these 
spiritualistic  revelations  as  "  the 
impregnable  basis  of  undoubted  ex- 
perience? "  Those  who  hesitate  to 
accept  them  as  literal  matter  of 
fiict,  are  informed  by  Mr.  Gorman 
that  evidence  in  support  of  them 
is  abundantly  supplied  throughout 
Swedenborg's  work-*,  wliich  they  are 
told  to  examine  patiently  and  care- 
fully, or  for  ever  henceforth  hold 
their  peace  on  the  subject ! 

As  to  the  "credibility  ofSweden- 
borg's  testimony,  it  seems  suHi- 
cient"  to  Mr.  Gorman  to  remark, 
••that,  beyond  all  question,  as  a 
witness,  he  possesses,  in  the  highest 
degree,  every  single  qualification 
bj  which  a  trustworthy  witness 
oaght  to  be  characterized,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  certain  and  approved 
maxims  and  rules.  The  assertion 
here  made  is  capable  of  superfluous 
proof."  We  scarcely  know  whether 
Mr.  Gorman  means  that  the  asser- 
tion is  so  self-evident  as  to  render 
proof  superfluous,  or  that  there  is 
a  superfluity  of  proof  which  he 
might  give  if  he  were  so  dis- 
posed. 

However,  instead  of  furnishing 
what  we  consider  indispensable 
evidence,  he  treats  us  to  passages 
from  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  others, 
"wbich,  he  says,  "  illustrate  in  a 
striking  manner  the  fact  of  the  wide 
acceptance  by  minds  of  the  most 
yaried  and  richest  culture,  of  what 
our  author  declares  to  be  the  most 
universal  of  all  truths,  namely,  that 
*^  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Sun 
of  Heaven,  and  that  all  light  in  the 
other  world  proceeds  from  Him.** 
How  Plato  and  Aristotle,  who  lived 
three  or  four  centuries  before 
Christ,  could  possibly  have  had  any 


idea  of  this  truth,  Mr.  Gorman  does 
not  condescend  to  explain. 

In  case  any  of  our  readers  should 
wish  to  have  some  notion  of  the 
way  in  which  Swedenborg  philoso- 
phizes, we  quote  the  following  as  a 
specimen : — 

**  It  is  well  known  that  all  things 
without  exception  may  be  traced  to  Tub 
Good  and  Tuk  Tuuk,  and  that  there 
does  not  exist  a  single  being  in  which 
there  is  not  somethiu<?  that  has  relation 
to  these  two  principles.  Hence  it  is 
that  in  man  there  are  two  receptacles 
of  life — one  the  receptacle  of  goodness, 
which  is  called  tlie  Will ;  the  oilier, 
tlie  receptacle  of  trutli,  called  Uio 
Undcrsttmding.  Now,  since  goodaess 
has  its  origin  in  love,  and  truth  in 
wisdom,  it  follows  that  the  will  is  the 
receptacle  of  love,  and  tlie  understand- 
ing that  of  wisdom. 

"  The  reason  that  goodness  has  its 
origin  in  love  is  that  what  man  loves 
he  wills,  and  when  he  carries  out  this 
will  into  work  and  deed,  he  calls  it 
gooil.  In  like  manner,  the  reason  that 
truth  originates  in  wisdom  is  this  ;  all 
wisdom  is  made  up  of  truths.  Yea 
more,  the  good  wliich  a  wise  man  thinks 
is  tiiith.  This  tnith  also  becomes  ^ood 
when  he  wills  it  and  reduces  it  to 
practice.*' 

This  partakes  far  more  of  fanciful 
verbiage  than  of  sound  philosophy^ 
It  affords  a  striking  illustration  of 
his  spiritualistic  art,  so  popular 
with  morbid  sensibilities  in  our 
day,  of  stringing  words  together 
without  sense,  but  with  great  pre- 
tensions to  an  incomprehensible 
transcendentalism.  This  being  the 
leading  characteristic  of  Sweden* 
borg's  writings,  we  therefore  neither 
regret  that  they  are  so  little  known, 
nor  wonder  that  they  are  so  much 
misunderstood,  as  Mr.  Gorman  is 
forced  to  confess,  notwithstanding 
all  he  so  dogmatically  alleges  con- 
cerning their    *'  astonishing  clear- 


ness. 
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Thf  Life  of  Jonathan  Swift,  Bj 
John  For*tiT.  Vol.  I.  1007-1711. 
Loti Jon  :  John  Murray. — Irelaiui 
Laa  Ion*;  been  uniler  obligntion  to 
Mr.  For«ter  for  tlie  bc*»t  biography 
of  one  of  hor  ^iftcil  toni.  Hi« 
'*  Life  of  Ool.iiiiiiith/*  whode  works 
posterity  iiill  not  willingly  let  die, 
tx>th  fupertedefi  all  others  previounly 
extant,  and  Htill  tnaintaiiin  its  iiudi^- 
puteJ  tuprt^inaey.  Si  net*  t  \\v  period  of 
ita  publiration  the  author  has  been 
earuin^  freth  laurcU  nnJ  acquirinf; 
further  ixjierienee  iu  bio(;ni{)hical 
aod  historical  literature.  It  ia  not 
long  since  he  completed  an  enduring 
literary  nionuinent  in  memory  of 
his  friend  (*harhM  Diekenii,  who!ie 
life  an<l  oharact«*r  he  depict «m1  with 
a  fulnesa  of  knowledge  which  uo- 
thin^  but  the  closest  intimacy  could 
supply,  a  warmth  of  admiration  Im*- 
tokening  stron:*  attachment,  and,  at 
the  saiiie  time,  a  tidt-lity  to  truth 
and  justice,  a  deScacy  of  tact,  a 
aoundiicM  itf  discretion,  and  a  power 
of  n.imtiori  nut  often  combined 
iu  bi«>j»rnphical  wnrks.  He  now 
pre:itii:!«  the  public  with  the  fir^t 
volume  of  an  elahttrate  and  com- 
plete h:oera|>hy  of  a  greater  genius 
than  either  (loldsmiih  or  Dickenit, 
who,  bv  the  marvellous  multiplicitv 
and  priMJigious  p4t«er  of  hiswntingii. 
n'fl'.'Cted  honour  on  the  land  ol'  tiis 
birth,  nhiie,  by  the  fearleas  and  sue- 
lO»^^.ii  manner  in  mhich  he  a^^•rted 
Its  r:;;:.ts  and  defended  its  interest !•, 
he  rarned  a  title  to  its  gratitude. 
uh:ch  was!  w. limply  allowed  during 
the  ijtttf  part  of  hi*  life,  and  c»n;*hi 
not  tit  be  ifM.terated  by  his  death. 
Ma«*auia\  dt-^onbes  Swift  %%  **  a 
genius  equally  suited  to  iXilitiTa 
and  tu  Ivttcrs.  a  genius  destined  to 
«hake  gnnt  kin^dotnii,  to  ktir  tlie 
laugliter  aiid  the  rn*^9*  cf  uiiiiioni*. 
and  to  icnre  t<i  posterity  niemormU 
which  ran  { ••ri«h  (>iil\  with  the 
English  latista^e." 

Like  all  Mr.  Kor!»tcr'»pro.iiiction«. 
thi«  11  an% thing  b.it  a  i.ant\  enm- 
pilation.     For  manyiear^he  tells 


ua,  the  subject  of  it  haa  occupied 

hia  thoughtsa.  From  varioua  aourcet 
he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  a  great  quantity  of  new  and 
valuable  matter,  including  as  many 
aa  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  Swilt'a 
letters,  besides  other  compositions 
in  proio  and  verse,  notes  on  books, 
and  passages  in  an  interleaved  copy 
of  "  Gulliver's  TraveU,'*  which  the 
author  wrote  for  insertion  in  sub* 
sequent  editions,  but  which  haTo 
never  yet  appeared.  These  and  other 
illustrative  materials  will,  we  may  bo 
sure,  I>e  turned  to  the  best  account 
ill  the  course  of  the  work,  by  so 
skilled  a  workman  as  Mr.  Furster, 
who  has  spared  no  pains  in  collating 
documents,  noting  variations,  sifting 
evidence,  and  summing  up  the  re- 
sults of  his  inveiitigation.  The  only 
question  i^,  whether  his  anxiety  to 
avoid  the  careless  inaccuracy  of 
prcvioui^  biographers  may  not  bava 
earned  him  too  far  in  the  opposite 
direGti«)n,  and  led  him  to  occupy 
niort>  space  than  was  necessary  or 
<!esirable  in  dismissing  auil  refuting 
the  ytatementii  of  previoua  writers. 
He  offers  some  sort  of  apology  for 
the  minuteness  of  detail  in  the  pre- 
sent volume,  and  refera  to  **  its  suc- 
cessors *'  for  a  complete  justitication, 
whence  it  is  evident  that  the  entire 
work  is  to  consist  of,  at  least,  three 
volumes.  We  d<iubt  whether  it 
will  n'lt  lose  more  in  interest  than  it 
gains  in  value.  Tt  general  readera,  by 
being  extend«*d  beyond  two  volumoa. 
A  biography  liliould.ut  leant,  be  read* 
able  without  any  seii«e  of  wearineas, 
which  can  hardiy  be  the  cise  if  it  it 
\erv  Ion:?.  2!H*f)tl*s  memoir  of  Swift, 
howi-ier  inaccurate  m  minor  pointa 
throu::h  haste  and  im|»erfect  koow- 
ledge,  IS  ch.iriiiing  rejtiing.  Nor 
can  it  he  fairly  ci>u»idered  meagre  in 
inforinuti-»n,  though  coiifined  within 
the  liii.:t^  t  f  a  <i:iit;le  volume. 

Mr.  Forsier  »a>s:  "The  rule  of 
measuring  wl»at  15  knowa-ile  of  • 
famous  tiian  br  the  invenm  ratio  of 
what  l.a«  bee.i  sjid  about   biui,  ia 
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Applicable  to  Swift  in  a  marked  de- 
^;ree.  Few  inen  who  have  been 
talked  aboufc  so  much  are  known 
«o  little."  He,  not  unnaturally,  con- 
siders himself,  with  the  fresh  sources 
of  information  open  to  him,  in  a 
position  to  form  a  more  accurate  no- 
tion of  Swift  than  has  been  Iritberto 
current.  He  evidently  thinks  he 
ean. clear  his  character  of  most,  if 
not  all,  the  aspersions  by  which  it 
faas  been  defaced.  His  determina- 
tion to  take  the  most  favourable 
▼iew  of  his  position  and  conduct  in 
every  case,  as  almost  too  apparent. 
If  Lord  Orrerv,  Jeffrey,  and  Ma- 
caulay  show  a  disposition  to  unduly 
depreciate  the  great  satirist,  Mr. 
Forater  is  scarcely  less  strongly 
biassed  in  the  contrary  direction. 
Like  a  zealous  advocate,  ho  quietly 
passes  over,  or  explains  away,  cir- 
•cttmstances  which  tell  against  his 
client,  makes  the  most  of  every  scrap 
of  evidence  in  his  favour,  and  gives 
bim  the  full  benefit  of  any  doubt 
that  may  exist.  Still,  his  portrait  of 
Swift,  being  based  upon  more  perfect 
knowledge,  is  likely  to  be  a  more 
correct  likeness  in  the  main  outlines 
than  any  yet  presented  to  the  public, 
<€ven  if  it  be  in  some  degree  coloured 
by  feeling. 

The  present  volume  deals  with 
the  period  from  Swift's  birtli  to 
hia  abandonment  of  the  Whigs 
and  powerful  co-operation  with  the 
Tories,  on  their  accession  to  power 
under  Harley  and  St.  John.  It  is 
the  part  of  his  life  hitherto  leant 
known  and  most  misrepresented. 
Mr.  Forster  says  the  writers  ac- 
cepted as  authorities  for  this  period 
are  "  practically  worthless,"  an  as- 
sertion which  he  fully  substantiates 
by  argument  and  illutttration.  Ho 
is  at  some  pains  to  show  that  they 
:have  given  a  very  incorrect  account 
•of  Swift's  college  course.  In  the 
anecdotes  of  his  family  and  himself, 
which  Swift  wrote  as  part  of  an 
autobiography  never  completed,  and 
«vhich  Mr.  Forster  pronounces  to  be 


"  the  highest  authority  for  the  mat- 
ters to  which  they  relate,'*  he  said, 
''he  was  so  discouraged  and  sunk 
in  his  spirits,  that  he  too  much 
neglectea  his  academic  studies,  for 
some  parts  of  which  he  had  no  great 
relish  by  nature,  and  turned  him- 
self to  reading  histoiy  and  poetry ; 
so  that,  when '  the  time  came  for 
taking  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts, 
although  he  had  lived  with  great 
regularity  and  due  observance  of 
the  statu'te!>,  he  was  stopped  of  his 
degree  for  dulness  and  insufficiency, 
and  at  last  hardlv  admitted  in  a 
manner  little  to  his  credit,  which  is 
called  in  that  college  speciali gratid,''^ 

Mr.  Forster  thinks  that,  though 
this  statement  is  substantially  true, 
the  truth  was  not  so  bad  as  it  is 
purposely  made  to  appear.  At  the 
time  Swift  wrote  it,  he  had  become 
famous,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  ioke 
at  the  expense  of  Trinity  College, 
he  gave  out  that  it  "  had  thought 
him  too  dull  for  a  degree."  We 
cannot  accept  this  explanation. 
Swift's  statement  is  conMistent 
throughout;  the  depression  of  spirits 
and  neglect  of  prescribed  studies 
being  followed  by  the  natural  result 
of  failure  at  the  time  for  taking  bis 
degree.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cover any  trace  of  "  ironical  tone," 
nor  do  we  see  that  it  is  any  reflec- 
tion upon  the  college  authorities, 
but  rather  the  reverse,  that,  under 
tho  circumstances,  they  refused  him 
his  degree,  except  by  favour.  The 
story  that,  when  Swift  went  to  Ox- 
fonl  for  an  ad  cundem  degree,  he 
])resented  his  Dublin  one,  and  the 
Oxford  dons  mistook  the  speeiaU 
gratia  for  a  mark  of  honour,  is  proved 
to  be,  like  many  other  Swiftiana, 
without  foundation,  by  the  original 
document  here  quoted,  in  which  the 
phrase  does  not,  appear. 

It  is  rather  strange  that,  in  spite  of 
what  Swift  himself  sa)*s  about  his  de- 
gree, Mr.  Forster  gives  afaosimile  of 
part  of  the  college  examination- roll 
in  his  possession,  containing  Swift's 
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name,  with  twcntyotherii.froin  wliicli 
it  appi-arH  tlint  he  acouittcd  himsi-lf 
mure  cmiiinbly  on  the  whole  than 
the  niiijoritv  ot  hin  conipoerii.  At 
t(»  thf*  UMfTv  hcaudaloufi  rtoricH  of  hi^i 
haTJiiE;  beiii  ri'prinianded,  and  even 
cz|'<'tii*d  fnun  the  college,  tor  f^nwn 
nii^hfhaviour,  Mr.  For»ter  makes  it 
pretty  eviiifnt  that  they  either  :irore 
from  ci'iit'cundini;  him  with  otlier», 
or  nre  !:n.atly  eiag^erate<i. 

Thea^^oount  here  given  of  Swift'a 
fin>t  nnd  Mrutid  rei»idi>ucc  with  Sir 
William  Ti'injile  is  much  mon*  prt- 
cise  aid  ro:i.pIcte  than  any  pn- 
viiiiiMy  puhlit^lted.  Mr.  Fomtcr 
cii'nit*A — nnt  without  reason— that 
S«  i!t  w  MM  in  ftuch  a  p(»sitioD  of  menial 
subs4'n  it-ncv  at  Moor  Park  a**  Ma- 
cau lay  rrprerentii.  The  fact  that, 
during  hi!«  rt>»idence  then*,  he  was 
t-ntri:!ite«i  with  a  special  coDlnJis^ion 
to  the  Kii.<;  on  a  m.itter  of  State 
importani'c.  it  alone  ■uiUcicnt  to 
lihdw  tl.at  hi*  htiHKl  hi^h  in  Sir 
Williani':«  cuiifiilence  and  esteem. 
*'  Thi*  pn  pi!>(-ti  Triennial  lidl  havint; 
a!arni«  «1  Wiliiain,  he  had  iM-nt  the 
I'Jirl  ifi  I'l'ftlantl  f«*rnd\icu  to  Moor 
I*ark.  and  T<*iiiple,  alter  diin;;  hii 
bt'it  Mitfi  I'ortland  to  removt*  the 
KiuL'!*  t'l-ar^.  h:i>l  a  mini^i^ing  that 
hi*  ari;uiiit  rit  iiii;'ht  not  b«*  safe  in 
thi*  Kar:*»  h:n*d«.  aiid  bein;;  unaM«' 
hiniM-ll*  t'l  atti-nd  tl.r  Kin^.  n-foUt'd 
to  i*«-i.d  Swiit  tti  l.in:.'*  Swift  wn.-* 
to  I  ipiain  Trinpli'.-*  \ifW8  at  ll■n^th 
to  tii>>  Kill::,  and  enfunv  them  by 
liliifctrnfin-  IriM  K!i^li!»h  hii»tc'ry, 
wl.jrli  !.••  ■!..!  it|  fiurii  a  nt:inner  a.-*  to 
witit!:'-  k!:!^'-*  ::"od  opiriii'n.tht>u;;h 
wiiLi-ut  :».'(> 'ir.jiisKin:;  the  object  uf 
lii!i  nii.«*'."!i 

Mr.  r«  r-lir*5a«*»"".iiit ff t-iotormi 
onvihic.'.Si«i:t  iixcdwit:i  Sir  Wiiliam 
Ten. pit-  !■»  as  fullnMa  :  — 

It     *•!' !••.':•  iv        .n!.  h«-l     UQ>1     f'it.         Nu 

p'lit.al  r- ]  .'it.  :.  »'i>'*J  ).:i*Lir  f}i:iti 
'lituilf  1.  !.•  \t  A«i  tiiff  ri  :;r«  si  aj\ii><  r  •*( 
111' re  t)..iti  nH'  »<\i  r«  i^'ii  .  uti'l  i(  WAi 
the  iAtu-  u\'*-\k    .1.1  v'lhcr-i  »•-•  attra^'ti\c 


to  Swift  tlint  tlierc  was  plrnty  of  venera- 
tion ut  first,  no  dncM.  i*iit  thiiii;;l» 
Temple's  nature  was  r«iM.  tlii>M*  lirMr 
relutiniiK  coiihl  not  but  \*»*  chanyrptl  by 
the  hi'lp  which  Swift  whn  f<*uml  ahlett* 
render,  not  olune  in  amiimin^  bi.4 
writin;;^.  but  by  ri'inin^  !•>  bin  nUci 
in  a  coiitrovmy  wh«  r«'  thf  inuHtrr  (1 
McK^r  I*iirk  vi  ry  snivly  neetleU  pri>- 
tti'tiirn.  Hetwetn  tin*  uiKliotiiiguisbeil 
uiid  tlir  di>tin;.nii*hid  niiiii.  the  mi  SKon- 
«•!'  tlistiinoi'  wniild  h  ^si'ii  II.*  the  nieii.<inrB 
nf  St  r%*iri>  inerctisril  Tbeii  would  fol- 
ItiU-  what  CNnt'Asily  U-intairiiu-il:  iH'ca- 
Miinal  assumptions  of  oviT-familiiuity. 
rebiik<d  by  ciiprii't  s  »if  n  •»''r\e.  To 
iiiiiie  n  roiin  U'll  tlmt  hi-  is  tivstitl  liLr 
It  srlirM'lbny  is  us  ni«irtiuin){  a  check  as 
you  can  ;:ivi'  him.  siitt  fruiu  ftUch  a 
teniptT  U'i  T«'nip)e*rt  iiri*>r,  p«-rh*ips.  not 
unfrt-<|ii«>ntly  thi.s  kind  uf  MitferiniK ; 
but  that  any  HvcreCt  Miv:i;:i*nt-*M  uf  pride 
WHS  I  atiuf!  intn  Suitt  slii-srtut  the  time, 
bus  tiN  littli'  f<iuudatii*n  iu  tact  ua  the 
nnt  i.f  M:irHulay'H  pi«*tiii«'.  Swifts 
pri<le  wa>  the  ntbrtjon  orcunsrious- 
Hi  sA  of  piiwer.  It  (ihl  III  it  t'tifiit'  to  him 
without  a  ilear  |H-ri'i  ptjnu  of  stren^tli : 
ami  hy  thi-  frrhni*  that  it  et>uld  fu/ 
hUotain  itM-lf,  iiUil  Uink*'  uther  udds 
ult i limit  ly  i\<*n.  iver\  pan:*  it  inlUeteil 
at  MiH.r  Park  must  hualy  hare  beei> 
li^jhti-nid  and  ennobled.  Universal  as 
is  iii.w  till-  pia<'tiCi>  iif  aKS«K*istiD({ 
Ti  iiipli's  h('US4>  with  Snifis  im'Slest 
iniMM.  tliis  is  diri<b;i|ly  not  tlie  im- 
pri^sii>Ti  t<<  )m  ilrrixi-il  friiiu  himselL 
Tin  re  is  niiihin;:  tlmt  is  nnt  i>a  the 
wbi>Ii  kni'tlv  snd  u'r:it*-lul  in  his  memo- 
lii-h  of  It  It  1-  a  i:ii  t  ifi  insi^tnilicanl 
to  111! .  tlii>ti::h  roriiiiii'Mattini  antl 
bii»u'r.iphi-rN  ha«r  «i\iri«>"k'tl  it,  that  ha 
niadf  the  t;I^t  ;:.irdi  ii  **i  Ui*  unn  which 
In-  wtT  pi •"•«#■ 'M il.  at  )ii'>  hvin);  ••£ 
l.nrai-i  r.  a  -iTt  i-t  i>ii:all  imitation  of 
llir  Mi'->r  Turk  .artb  n  l.vvn  in  tlie 
litat  •  !  \::*  di-i  iitt  uitii  l.udj  GiffanI 
untliiii;.'  iiii  an  or  m^iiIhI  lit  hiii  rvlslioii 
t'l  In  r  bit  it  hi  r  was  iiiiiSc^t  at  vu  tither 

hiJi 

AnKjn*;  the  inmate:^  at  Moor  Park 
wan  Mather  Jnhniitin.  the  ill-iUrrtd 
Stella.  whi»se  uiuurnful  and  uijito 
rious  fate  enf^ts  m*  dark  a  ahMOW 
over  the  life  and  character  of  Swift. 
In  tills,  us  111  «<thir  part.^  of  Swift'a 
conduct,  Mr.  Fur>tiT  apfH-art  deter- 
Uiined  to  defend  bun  at  wbaterer 
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cost.  He  (eerns  to  think  it  enough 
if  he  can  show  that  Swift  had  no  other 
than  a  Bort  of  fatherly  feeling  for  the 
young  lady.  He  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  maintain  that  she  knew  this, 
and  acquiesced  in  it.  His  mode  of 
proving  the  point  is  by  no  means 
conclusive. 

A  clergyman  named  Tisdall,  de- 
siring to  marry  her,  consulted  Swift 
on  the  subject,  and  in  his  letter  of 
reply  occurs  the  following  passage : 

'*  I  might  with  good  prctcnco  enough 
talk  starchly  aud  affect  ignorance  of 
what  you  would  be  at:  but  my  con- 
jecture is  that  you  think  I  obstructed 
your  inclinatious  to  please  my  own, 
and  that  my  intentions  were  the  same 
with  yours ;  in  answer  to  all  wliich  I 
will  upon  my  conscience  and  honour 
tell  you  the  naked  truth. 

**  First,  I  think  1  have  said  to  you 
before,  that  if  my  fortunes  and  humour 
served  me  to  think  of  tliat  state  I  should 
certainly,  among  all  pcreon^  on  earth, 
make  your  clioice ;  because  I  never 
saw  that  person  whose  converaation  I 
entirely  valued  but  hers  :  lliis  was  the 
utmost  I  ever  gave  way  to. 

*•  And,  secondly,  I  must  assure  you 
sincerely  that  this  regard  of  mine  never 
ODce  entered  into  my  liead  to  be  an 
impediment  to  you,  but  I  judged  it 
would  perhaps  be  a  cloj^  to  your  rising 
in  the  world,  and  I  did  not  conceive 
you  were  tlien  rich  enou^ii  to  make 
yourself  and  her  happy  and  easy  ;  but 
that  objection  is  now  quite  removed  by 
what  you  have  at  present  and  by  tlio 
assurances  of  Eaton  s  livings. 

*•  I  told  you  indeed  llmtyour  authority 
was  not  sufficient  to  nnike  overtures  t<} 
the  mother,  without  the  daughter  pi  ving 
me  leave  under  her  own  or  her  friend  s 
hand :  which  I  think  was  a  right  and 
prudent  step.  However,  I  told  the 
mother  immediately,  and  spoke  wiih 
all  the  advantages  you  deserve  ;  but  the 
objection  of  yt)ur  fortune  being  re- 
moved, I  declare  I  have  no  otlier ;  nor 
aliall  any  consicbTation  of  my  own 
misfortune  of  losing  so  good  a  friend 
and  companion  as  lier,  prevail  on  me 
against  her  interest  and  settlement  in 
the  world,  since  it  is  held  so  necessary 
and  convenient  a  thing  for  ladies  to 
marry,  and  tliat  time  takes  olF  from  the 


lustre  of  virgins  in  all  other  eyes  but 
mine. 

**I  appeal  to  my  letters  to  herself 
whether  I  was  not  your  friend  in  the 
whole  concern  ;  though  the  part  I  de- 
signed to  act  in  it  was  purely  passive,, 
wliich  is  the  utmost  I  will  ever  do  ia 
things  of  this  nature,  to  avoid  all  re- 
proach of  any  ill  consequences  that 
may  ensue  in  the  variety  of  worldly 
accidents :  nay,  I  went  so  far  to  her 
motlier.  herself,  and,  I  tliink,  to  you,  as 
to  think  it  could  not  be  decently 
broken ;  since  I  supposed  the  town  had 
got  it  in  their  tongues,  and  thercforo- 
I  thought  it  could  not  miscarry  without 
some  disadvantage  to  the  lady's  credit.. 
I  have  always  described  her  to  you  in 
a  manner  diiferent  from  those  who 
would  be  discouraging ;  and  must  add 
that,  though  it  has  come  in  my  way  to- 
converse  with  persons  of  Uie  first 
rank,  and  of  that  sex,  more  than  is 
usual  to  men  of  my  level,  and  of  our 
function,  vet  I  have  nowhere  met  with 
a  humour,  a  wit,  or  conversation  so 
agreeable,  a  better  portion  of  good 
sense,  or  a  truer  judgment  of  men  and 
tilings, — I  mean  hero  in  I'ligland,  for* 
as  to  tlie  ladies  in  Ireland  I  am  a  per- 
Itot  stranger." 

On  this  letter  Mr.  Forster  ob- 
serves : — 

•*  Written  when  Esther  Johnson  was 
in  her  twenty -second  }  ear  aud  Swift  iit 
his  thirty-sixth,  the  letter  describes 
with  exactness  the  relations  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  i)resent  writer,  who 
can  find  no  evidence  of  a  marriage  tha& 
is  at  all  reasonably  sufiicient,  subsisted- 
betweeu  them  ut  the  day  of  her  deatli ; 
when  she  was  entering  lier  forty-sixtlv 
year  an  I  he  had  passed  his  sixtieth. 
Even  assuming  it  to  be  less  certain 
than  I  think  it,  that  she  had  never 
given  the  least  favourable  ear  to 
TisdalTs  suit,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  result  of  its  abrupt  termination 
was  to  connect  her  future  inalicuably 
with  that  of  Swift.  The  limit  as  to^ 
their  intercourse  expressed  by  him.  it 
not  before  known  to  her,  she  had  now 
been  made  aware  of;  aud  it  is  not  open 
to  us  to  question  that  she  accept^nl  it. 
with  its  plainly  implied  conditions,  of 
Afiection.  not  Desire. 

"  The  words  •  in  all  other  eyea 
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mini: '  have  a  tiiiit-)iin:{  M}^iilji>aiii*p.  In 

a!l  •jtln  r  I  VrS  till  lllH,  tlllir  Uuul'l  takt! 

I'liiia  111  r  Iu>trtt .  In  r  chiinuii  iroiiM 
/ii«l«;  liut  ttt  hill),  ihmuuh  u-niiniihood 
us  iu  ;;iiIh'NMl.  hl.f  wii'.iM  i'untiniii:  Uie 
>uiiic.  I'ur  >\}mt  ^li*  was  fturri-ii<li.-nii;{. 
(lien,  shi*  )iU'W  ti.t'  t't|iitvali'ii( :  aii<l 
Clii^.  nlmi>''t  %ilii«llr  •iiril  K^ki-'l  ill  ittlier 
t>ii>;^u|*liii-ji.  \mI1  \ik  fi'iiixi  :d  tlii-  ]>rc»-Dt 
tit  till  H  l:ir;:t  pliii  f.  II«r  5ti<r\  liM 
inJi  •  il  Im  •  n  ;lllva^<«  t  'M  \Mtli  ti»<i  uiu<.'h 
inJi^'iiiiliiiu  aini  yiiy  Ni>t  uidi  »lml 
4U-|inoM  A  t'T  i\f^iA  h^,  Lui  r.itliiT  Hitli 
whut  cdivlrn  .III  1  •  salts.  \\c  inay 
assiK-iaif  >.u'\i  a  IiN'  This  y<>uii4 
fniiiill'fs  u'irl.ff  II.-  ..11 1'irth  iirl  ^luiill 
fitrtuiif .  eh"**"  (ii  I'liiv  ii<i  i'iiitiiu>*n  ]i-irt 
ill  I  hi-  w<ir!«I  .  :inii  it  \\.ui  hot  a  a-iiT'iw- 
fill  di-tiitv.  i.ithi  r  i->r  Iht  hfi*  ur  li«r 
infia«r\,  t'>  I  •-  tin*  h'.ir  Ui  sui  h  a  inaii 
pff  Smit.  ih«  Sl«  l;.i  til  vvi  u  .'•uch  iiii 
Aiitr*<|>lit  1. ' 

Wo  ilu  i.iit  iM'«*  hi'W  thi'  it'ttrr  to 

Ti»ilall  pro\f!t  th:it  K.<»tbor  .I"iiij»tMi 

kiu'w   iihe  haii  iii'thiiiL;  innri*  !••  t  \. 

|M*ct  fn^niSiAiU  ili.iii  t'rit*:t<il y  t-Moi**!! 

i>r  |iatt*riial   f(»i:iiiu'»!*.  ainl  wa^  lun- 

t«*nto<l   with  till!*.  u!]li>!>!«  ui>  nri*  to 

•uppoM*  »h(*  ha>i  nil  ••j':t<irtu;iity  of 

!»ef:iii;    tin*    !•  ttrr    «r    hinn*iii::    !li 

conti-ntii.      IVrhnps    x\w    njpi-al    to 

his  li-ttrr-*  to  III  r.  n  a\  ^f  aivrj  l»*il 

aa  priNii  that  hht*  kiiCA  in*  wn*  inl 

nn*pan'tl  t<)  marry  hiT  at  that  tiiiM*. 

but   thia  in  a  vitv   (iiiUrriit  thi  hi; 

t'roiii   kii'iHinj;  h«*  r.('\rr  umu.  1   ht*. 

it  ia  hard  to  b«.*lit\f  ithi*  r.Hiiil    in* 

9i>  niiwoiuai-kl%'  ai«  t  >  iviiiri'iit  t**  ipi 

« it  her  n  turn  f*tr  hrr  nft'irti«*ii  th:i;i 

ti.i*   hiiiiHi.r  n!iil    ;*li>rv   *>\    tr  I'lhiiv 

iiilrritiur*-'      .niiti      riirrr-|Mini!«'fui* 

nitli    !i>*  <:>t:rijiii«h**ii    a   n:.iii.   \»i*r 

can     III  r    •>  •l>«f<jii*Mit    h:«t«iry    an<l 

iiii'Luii''j<*iv  f.il   t>*'  n  cuiioih'l   uitii 

any     •uk-'u     unnatural     i>iipp>**ithii. 

Mr.  Fi-r-ti  r  finmi".i»r*»  ^a*.*.  Sinit'n 

letter*  tn  i.i-r  "  ni.iv  vhm   ti.-i\f-  runii' 

to  rf  prfViTit   tii  hi-r  t!.c  r-.iriii  a!i  i 

the  ^'.ihiM-r.i'v   i.|'    iii-.       II^t    n'.in 

contriitKii-r.t  th.u  l'.>  ii'..'>ii.i  In-  «••. 

lh«*ri*   a;r'«ar.i    to   hf   jm   n-a*  <n  tn 
I  • 

til  .i lit  "         S'.irtlv      !  .rfi*      s<      i\rrv 

nv  •()  tii  •:•  lih?.  cir.  rat  ii-r,  tlniy  ii. 
both  in  ai'i'i  \tr.1  ••!    :t4  ii.triii^iL'   p:i- 


probability    and    ita    ineonti«tency 
with  acttia)  laoti*. 

Mr.     Fir<itrr     ih^dcribca    Swifl'di 
journal  to  btdht  aa/*  that  unrivalled 
picture   of  the   tiim*,  in  which  he 
act  down  4iav  bv  dav  the  incidenta 
id'   three  inoaifiitoua  yean,  which 
recrivod  i»very  h4»pt%  Icar,  or  fancj 
III  ita  nndroiw  aa  it   ro!*e   to  him, 
which  waa  written  for  one  person** 
private  pleaHun*.  and  has  bad  inde- 
iitriictible   nttractiveneHM  for  everr 
one  yince  ;  which  haa  no  pamllel  in 
literature,  tor  the  hiatortc   import- 
ance  of  the   men  and  the   eveota 
that  move  ahm;:  itn  pai^cf,  or  the 
Iioiiiely  vivid  nests   of  the   langua^ 
that  describe!*  them;  and  of  which 
tlie  lovcM  and  hateii.  the  joy  a  and 
^r set's  the  ex[>cetationa  and  ditap- 
pointinentii.  th<*  ^reat  and  little  id 
eloni'.^it   n«-i::hbotirhood,  the  altcrna- 
tihi;  tetnieriieM  and  bitterm^!>.  aod, 
ahovf  all.  the  sense   and  nonsenfe 
111  marvellous  mixture  and  profuaion, 
remain  a  pe rfcct  mirri>coam  of  hu- 
man lite." 

With-Mit  stoppini;  to  inquire 
uhetlier  thi*n*  n  nut  some  exagge- 
ratiiiii  hrre.  we  munt  expn*»a  our 
rei:rf*t  that  Mr  Forsterdid  not  pick 
(<ut  tiie  niMerials  of  historical  value, 
and  work  them  up  into  a  continuoua 
narrative,  simply  referring  to  the 
h'ttern  in  the  jouriinl  as  his  authori* 
ties.  Tiir  letters  nhuuld  either  be 
quoted  as  they  stand,  ur  not  at  all. 
\Vhatiwr  ehar:n  there  may  be  for 
some  reailers  in  theehildish  aillineat 
whieh  ?>wif*  cali*  "  i-ur  uwn  little 
lauuua;^!*,"  i**  dispelled  bj  Mr. 
rori^ti-r':*  iiiilircet  form  uf  quota- 
tion. 

In  tnatj!!::  «if  Swid'a  political 
career.  Mr  Komter  dot*a  Dot  take 
tiietfoiihle  tiiattfuipt  any  laboured 
aj"!  o::y  fi»r  iiis  des4*rtion  from  the 
Will;;  to  thi"  Ti»ry  camp.  He  con- 
ti  nti  iiiinKflf  with  ubscrTing  that 
.Swifi  wa<«  nevi-r  a  strung  p*rtv 
niai  .  and  th;^'  with  his  fhuivh  views 
hi*  ii>u«!  haw*  frit  »«ime  enharraa^ 
nient  atnoii.*  tiie  \Vht«^^that  it  to 
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saj,  be  was  a  pplitician  of  easy 
virtue,  as  his  conduct  plainly  showed. 
It  was  only  natural  that  he  should 
feel  incensed  at  the  studied  negli- 
gence with  which  he  was  treated  by 
the  Whigs,  and  which  was  rendered 
all  tbe  more  disgusting  by  their 
smooth  speeches  and  fine  promises. 
His  case  somewhat  resembled  Syd- 
ney Smith's,  the  witty  Canon  of 
St.  Paul's.  Both  were  wits  of  the 
highest  order,  powerful  with  tlieir 
pen  in  party  warfare,  and  admitted 
to  confidentinl  intimacy  with  politi- 
cal chiefii,  but  botli  were  denied  the 
preferment  to  which  they  folt  en- 
titled as  a  I'eward  for  their  services. 
The  fact  is,  each — or  at  any  rate 
Swift — had  mistaken  his  vocation. 
Tbe  man  whose  genius  and  wit 
could  revel  in  '•  The  Tale  of  a  Tub  " 
was  not  well  fitted  to  be  a  clergy- 
man, much  less  a  bishop.  He  never 
avowed  himself  the  author  of  it, 
and  felt  it  necessary  to  publidh  an 
apology,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
refute  the  accusation  of  irrelii^ion 
that  had  been  rniaed  against  the 
writer. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  S\\ift  s 
change  of  party  arose  from  any 
change  in  his  convictions.  He  had 
failed  to  obtain  promotion  from  one 
party,  and  being,  as  he  says,  "forty 
times  more  caressed  "  by  the  other, 
be  threw  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  their  cause,  though  net  without 
a  secret  misgiving  that  ho  would  be 
again  disappointed,  as  afterwards 
came  to  pass.  Mr.  Forster  makes 
a  lame  apology  for  his  abusive  at- 
tacks upon  Godolpliin  aud  others 
whom  he  had  former!}'  supported, 
aimply  showing  that  these  violent 
personalities  did  not  appear  in  his 
tirst  contributions  to  St.  John's 
Ejeaminer,  but  at  the  same  time  ad^ 
mitting  his  subsequent  indulgence 
in  them.  lu  this  respect,  aa  in 
others.  Swift's  character  compares 
unfavourably  with  Sydney  Smith's, 
who  never  changed  his  principles, 
atill  less  prepared  lampoons  against 


his  political  chief  whilst  keeping  up 
friendly  intercourse,  with  some  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  party.  On 
the  other  hand.  Swift's  devoted 
aiiection  for  his  mother,  and  his 
disinterested  efforts  in  behalf  of 
Steele  and  others,  deserve  honour- 
able mention.  He  was  not,  indeed, 
a  paragon  of  virtue,  but  he  was  not 
the  monster  that  Jeffrey  painted 
him,  an  "  apostate  in  politics,  infidel, 
or  indifferent  on  religion,  a  defamer 
of  humanity,  the  slanderer  of  states- 
men who  had  served  him,  and  de- 
stroyer of  the  women  who  loved 
him." 

Mr.  Forster  says,  "  Belief  in 
this,  or  any  part  of  it,  may  be  par- 
donable where  the  life  is  known 
insufficiently  and  the  writings  not 
at  all,  but  to  a  competent  acquaint- 
ance with  either  or  both,  it  is  mon- 
strous as  well  as  incredible."  This 
is  strong  language,  indeed,  and  re- 
quires stronger  proof  than  Mr. 
Forster  has  yet  furnished  or  eaa 
furnish.  That  Swift  was  an  apos- 
tate in  politics  is  surely  too  notorious 
a  fact  to  be  disputed  for  a  moment. 
Mr.  Forster  himself  admits  that  he 
attacked  his  former  political  allies 
with  vindictive  malice,  and  that,  too, 
while  he  was  on  visiting  terms  with 
some  of  the  prominent  men  of  the 
party.  After  mentioning  that  Swift 
dined  with  Addison  at  his  Ctielsea 
retreat,  he  says :  **  Some  hints  had 
already  been  dropped  by  Swift  for 
carrying  out  schemes  of  revengel, 
suggested  by  his  visit  to  Oodolphin, 
and  he  was  not  left  in  doubt  as  to 
the  en<2;erness  of  the  nQW  ministers  to 
enlist  him  iu  a  seryice  to  which  he 
was  already  more  than  half  inclined. 
Coining  home  after  that  dinner  with 
Addison,  he  put  fresh  touches  to  a 
lampoon  against  the  ez-A¥hig  chief, 
which  he  had  also  worked  at  after 
dining  with  Holland,  another 
(ftauneh  Whig,  remarking  then  that 
it  went  on '  very  slow.*  A  Tory  squib 
betran  to  take  additional  relish  from 
a  Whig  dinner."     Elsewhere  he  ob- 
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B^rves  of  Swift :  **  Whether  he  de- 
serted hi^  party,  or  hid  party  dr- 
■erteil  him,  it  in  eertaiii  that,  witli 
one  rnnrked  excvption,  he  did  not 
lM*(*iii  hi*  work  f.»r  Harlev  l»v  n*- 
vtliri:;  tlie  individunl  membeni  of  it. 
That  wan  to  comk*  later,  iu  tlic  heat 
of  hard  hlons  on  l>oth  »ide«.** 

Once  more:  it  nniiit  Kiindjbead- 
mitttHl  that  the  deathn  of  Esther 
J(>hn!«nii  and  1  letter  Vaiihotnri^h 
Wen*  hastened,  if  iiot  imumhI,  by 
Swift 'k  c*ondiirt  towards  them.  Nor 
can  it  Ii**  reasonably  denied  that  the 
autht)rot  '•  (fiilliver*H  Travel*'*  was, 
to  Kniu-  extent,  **  a  delamer  of 
hiimaTiity."  Se«itt.  with  all  hi^ 
charitable  indu)i*etK*e  fur  the  trnir^ 
of peniurt,  t'lflri  i>oi. strained  to  emi- 
deinn  one  df  t'lo  main  divisionii  of 
the  work,  which  he  thu!«  detcritH**  : 
'•  Thf  \  i»yai»e  to  the  J>:ind  4»f  tiie 
Iloiiyhnhnnis**  ig  a  couipO!«ition  an 
editi»r  nf  Swift  inin«t  ever  connider 
with  pain.  The  scunx*  of  hueh  a 
diatribe  .i.;ainst  human  nature  could 


only  be  that  fierce  indignation  whieo 
he  hat  tlescribed  in  his  epitaph  as  m> 
lon<;  gnawing  hia  heart.*' 

Thu!<  instead  of  belief  in  any  part 
of  Jef!rey*a  statement  beinj;  men* 
strouA  and  inon'dtble,  we  tind  that 
the  only  article  in  his  indictment 
which  ii«  not  mort*  or  less  borne  out 
by  Swifi*s  life  and  wo^k^  is  that 
which  rcMates  to  his  religious  belief, 
:i  point  nece!«sarily  involved  in  ob- 
scurity, ou  which  different  people 
will  entertain  different  opinions. 

But  whatever  may  be  thoui;ht 
of  Mr.  For4ter*s  views  on  this  and 
i.ther  in.it tern,  there  can  he  no  dis* 
pute  as  to  the  novelty  and  value  of 
nil  tacts.  Judging  from  this  first 
iii>talment  of  his  work,  wo  inay 
!»afely  a^^iume  that  it  will  surpass  his 
**  Lite  of (foMsinith**  in  the  amount 
and  iuipiirtanco  ot  information,  and 
the  minute  accuracy  of  its  detail* 
and  It^n;;  nerve  as  theonlvtrustworthr 
an«l  (iatisfact  )ry  bio:;rap)iy  of  the 
gn-at  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's. 


Tff^  InKtnt  liriihl  and  other  Pvrm$,     IJv  .\ubrev  dc  Vere.     Henry  S. 

In  our  la<«t  nuniber  we  introduced  to  the  notice  of  our  readera  s 
Tolunit'  (if  poems  by  a  workii.g  n;an,  a  ''railway  surfaceman,**  who, 
thi  tii:h  \i*iin>:,  haa  already  placed  hiunielf  in  the  foremost  rank  uf  liTtng 
^«c••tt;.-!l  pi  lets.  We  ha%e  now  to  call  tht-ir  attention  to  a  poet  belonging 
to  the  hii^her  class  of  siHriety,  a  mphew  of  a  peer,  and  a  ineuiber  of  au 
aucuiit  nristticratic  tamily. 

Mr. (liadstone.  in  his  n-c(*ut  interesting  speech  at  (ireenwich,  said:  **  1 
Lave  otttn  K'en  rtruck  with  the  imiiiensi*ad\aiita;;e  that  is  |M>ssesaed  in  re- 
gard to  ti. alters  of  art  and  its  high  |HTceptioii  ol  beauty  by  the  higher  clataea* 
tho:*ei-lj>M^s  which  art*  to  a  great  extent  herrdiiary.  The  original  capacity  Ilea 
in  thr  mature,  but  that  ra{  :ieity  is  moditii  d  trom  genmition  to  generation, 
and  the  culti\atit>n  «*f  it  in  |K-ople  of  a  certain  clahs,  in  ivrtain  generationa» 
atftrts  It. I*  amount  of  i*apability  with  whicii  tio'  children  of  those  peraona 
are  burn  into  the  world  in  li.e  next  age.  Ttmse  whose  parents  have  been 
con«er«ant  fur  a  Ion:;  si'rie«  o\  ^earn  witli  ideas  uf  beauty  and  the  exer- 
cise  lit  a  cultivated  taste,  ha%e  a  gii-at  aJ\aiitage,  a  con»iderable  itart  IQ 
the  race." 

This  aihantaje  isi  p< •!i»t«f»H*d  in  a  hi.:h  degn-e  by  Mr.  I)e  Vere,  if 
there  W*  any  truth  in  Mr.  (*ladatoi:c'»  theon  ai»  t«i  the  heredity  of  geuiua, 
liiii  l.(t' IT  having  b«-fn  a  pi^-t  wh^-e  draiiLi.  *' Mary  Tudor/*  it  not  on- 
W(irth«  to  be  coiiipareu  wiih  ienn>»ou's  **  Ijueen  Mary.** 

It  :•«  Wi*!I  t'lat  utir  ari«ii>cracy  »huuld  cuvet  and  pursue  aome  higher 
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diatiQction  than  mere  birth  or  wealth.  Only  iii  this  way  can  they  hope 
to  maintain  their  true  position  in  the  State  as  a  bulwark  to  the  throne  and 
an  ornament  to  their  country.  HencQ  we  rejoice  to  see  them  competing  with 
their  fellows  in  other  ranks  of  society,  not  only  in  the  dusty  arena  of 
politics  and  tlie  scramble  for  office,  the  racecouse,  and  the  hunting-field, 
but  also  in  the  career  of  literature,  the  sublime  heights  of  science,  the 
pure  region  of  poetry,  and  the  refined  ideality  of  art. 

A  glance  at  Mr.  l5e  Yere's  pages  suffices  to  show  that  he  is  a  poet  of 
cultivated  taste,  elegant  fancy,  delicate  sensibility,  and  pleasing  melody. 
His  genius  is  pensive  and  gentle  rather  than  passionate  and  sublime,  more 
refined  than  robust,  more  graceful  than  grand.  We  long  for  more  force 
and  fire. 

Mr.  De  Vere  rarely  attempts  any  lofty  flights  of  imagination,  or  dives 
into  any  profound  depth  of  thought.  His  strains,  though  musical  and 
sweet,  are  neither  very  stirring  nor  deeply  touching.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  but  just  to  observe  that,  if  his  poetry  is  deficient  in  striking  excel- 
lencies, it  is  free  from  glaring  faults  ;  if  it  does  not  thrill  one  to  ecstasy, 
it  gives  no  pain,  and  shocks  neither  one's  principles  nor  one*s  taste. 

The  "  Infant  Bridal,"  which  gives  the  chief  title  to  the  volume  and 
forms  its  commencement,  is  by^no  means  the  longest  piece.  It  is  a 
romantic  little  tale,  pleasingly  *  told  in  three  parts,  and  beginning 
thus : — 

"  Of  old  between  two  nations  was  great  war, 
Its  cause  no  mortal  knew ;  nor  when  begun  ; 
Therefore,  they  combated  so  much  the  more, 

The  sire  his  sword  bequeathing  to  the  son  ; 
Till  gentleness  and  joy  had  wholly  fled, 
And  well-nigh  every  hand  with  blood  was  red." 

After  hostilities  have  been  continued  for  a  long  time  with  ever-in- 
creasing fury  and  wide-spread  sufiering,  a  decisive  engagement  takes 
place. 

"  The  hosts,  in  silence  marching  all  the  night. 
At  sunrise  met  upon  the  battle  plain. 
Tlie  monarchs  there  engaged  in  single  fight : 

Tliere  by  a  rival's  hand  was  either  slain. 
Long  time  men  stood  in  gloom,  stern,  and  sad  hearted  ; 
Then  bound  by  solemn  vows,  homeward  in  peace  departei. 

"  A  counsel  went  there  forth.    Each  king  had  left 
Behind  a  blooming  infant ;  one  a  boy, 
A  girl  the  other ;  both  alike  bereft ; 

Both  innocent;  both  meet  for  love  and  joy : 
Both  heirs  of  sorrow.     Holy  Church  these  twain 
Shall  join  in  one,  men  cried ;  and  peace  be  oars  again." 

The  idea  is  welcomed  by  all,  and  the  infant  bride  is  conveyed  in  her 
cradle  with  solemn  pomp  to  her  new  home,  the  ringing  of  bells,  shouts  of 
joy,  and  marks  of  honour  greeting  her  at  every  village  through  which  she 
passes.  At  length  the  city  is  reached,  and  the  ceremoay  takes  place  in 
<lue  form. 

•*  Smfill  was  the  ring,  and  small  in  trutli  Uie  finger ! 

WJmt  tlipu  ?  the  faith  was  large  that  dropped  it  down : 
A  I'aitli  that  scorned  on  this  base  earth  to  linger, 

And  won  from  heaven  a  perdurable  crown. 
A  germ  of  low,  at  plighting  of  that  troth 
Into  each  bosom  sank  ;  and  grew  there  with  its  growth. 
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**  TIm  Imlict  held  aloft  the  hridal  pair : 

They  on  each  other  imilcd.  and  fitucd  around 
With  lofty  mien  benign  and  debonair. 

Their  inlant  browa  with  golden  circlet  )K>Qnd : 
The  prelatea  bletaed  them,  and  the  noblea  swore 
Tmc  faith  and  fealtj  bj  the  swords  tliey  bore. 

**  Home  to  the  palace,  still  in  order  keeping. 

That  train  rvtumed ;  und  in  the  stateliest  room 
Laid  down  tlieir  lovely  burden,  all  but  sleeping. 

Together  in  (»ne  cradle's  curtained  gloom : 
And  lulled  them  witli  low  melody  and  son;;. 
And  jest  past  lightly  'mid  the  courtly  thruug." 

Their  childhood  passes  in  liappy  innoconco  under  tho  guidance  of 
wholesome  instructioo,  and  the  remainder  ut'  their  story  is  told  as  foU 
lows : — 

/*  Swift  rolled  tl»c  years.    The  boy  now  twelve  years  oM, 
Vowcil  to  tlie  cruiis  and  houourable  \>ar. 
F'«»r  Ihile^tine  deserts  our  nortliland  c«»M. 

Hrr  husWiiil^  play  matt' — is  he  hers  no  more? 
rp  to  his  hauil.  now  timid  first  nbe  crept. — 
"  Farewell."  he  raid :  tihe  hij^hcd ;  he  kiiuied  her  and  bhe  wept. 

•*  A  milk  white  steid  :  A  crest  whose  snowy  pride 

Like  wiii;^.  or  maiden  tn!»M*s  dro4»pd  apart ; 
A  cr.>»^  between ;  and  .ever\'  day  new  dveili, 

rmr  emblem  on  his  shield,  u  bh^idin^'  heart. 
Murke«l  hiiu  Ur  otf  from  all.  Not  mm*'  to  tell 
NVhat  tit  Ids  hia  vslour  won,  whut  f«K«>  l»eiure  him  fell. 

*'  No  barliaroufi  rage  thut  hof^t  impelled  ;  hut  zeal 
For  Cbhstiiin  fditii  and  hucred  tiUn  j'Tufsiietl ; 
And  triumph  smil*'d  u]>on  theiiTen;hn;:  >teel 

lliat  6in<'te  the  huu^'htv  :ind  sH  fiTe  the  chained. 
rorem«>:»t  he  foo^'ht      In  ru'U*xy  h  tiiml  hour 
Star-bright  he  shone  from  S.ilvm's  t»]»:u<»st  tjwer! 

**  Swift  a«  tiist  fame,  which  hke  an  ans*  1  nm 
I{ef«'rv  him  un  u  ^*lon'  Muitteu  ronj, 
Ilomewanl  the  priiiiely  Ijov  rctunifd.  a  man 
A  loTeiier  aii^'el  ^Traced  their  old  al^Mh. — 
Hut  nhire  h»  vouthful  idavmste  *  wh^it  '  half  dazeil, 
£ai'h  on  the  t»thcr  ;>  l^euuty  womlerin^*  i.M/eJ. 

"  Strang,  joy  ih^y  f.-nnd  all  d.iy  in  naiih'rin;;  o\«t 
The  >(H*u  ui  t«hif*h  their  childish  '•']'• 'rt''  hud  been  ; 

Huslfrtud  und  wife  whilt»me.  now  lo^t*d  rjid  lo\er, 
\  broken  ii„'ht  brig)ti«  ne«l  yet  mor-.^  th**  M*ene. 

Niyhl  Caiuc  ;  A  CSV  y*  X  ^tArtk-d  bri-le  L«-  l»d. 

Old  ntt<»  Msrc«-  in>ti!»j.  V*  the  bri'i;il  I-  J. 

•"  N"  mt»r»  ri  mains  of  all  this  ancient    !..n  . 

rh*y  Iovi4  mth  lotc  tftenial:  i^pent  tlieir  daxn 
In  |H-Oie.  II;  ;;.H<1  !•.  man.  in  p  nuine  gl-ry 

No  »n*.u4  unjust  they  M.n)*ht,  nor  nnjiist  praise. 
Th'  ir  <hiMren  luVtrd  th«m  and  thtir  p»««ple  biased 
< iod  grant  us  all  such  liv'.v— in  H*  ovvn  for  aye  such  rest!' 
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It  18  impossible  not  to  be  charmed  witli  the  simplicity  and  sweetness  of 
this  little  romance,  which  may  be  considered  the  gem  of  the  volume. 
Another  happy  effort,  more  spirited  though  less  pleasing,  is  a  poem  en* 
titled  *•  Europa,*'  which  reminds  one  of  Horace^s  Impios  parr<e  recinentU 
omen, 

*'  When  from  his  wliite  chest  first  he  pushed  the  shininf^  deep  that  stayed  him. 
Fair-tressed  Europa  tliought  the  Bull  too  gentle  to  uporaid  him ; 
Her  laughing  face  thrown  back  toward  those  who  spread  their  hands  to  chide 

him, 
She  sang — *  We  all  his  trappings  wrought ;  yet  I  alone  dared  ride  liim ! ' 

"  But  when  her  father's  towers  went  down  under  successive  surges, 
And  the  sweet  clamour  of  her  mates  grew  hoarse  amid  sea  dirges, 
The  simple  child  her  dark  eye  raised  and  taper  hand  to  Heaven, 
And  prayed  of  all  tlie  gods  (but  most  of  Jove)  to  be  forgiven  ! 

"  Her  small  foot  first  tlie  billow  brushed — at  last  her  knee  it  bedded : 
Warm  felt  the  waves  as  lovers'  sighs,  long-parted  or  late-wedded : 
But  she  lier  dark  eye  dim  with  tears  far  straining  strove  to  smother 
That  cry — "  My  father  and  my  mates !  help,  Cadmus,  help,  my  brother ! ' 

"  Behind,  the  Sea-gods  linked  their  pomp,  showing  to  Jove  devotion. 
And  smiles  went  o'er  the  purple  breadth  of  loud  resounding  ocean : 
O'erawed  tliougli  knowing  not  tlie  god,  she  strove  that  cry  to  smother— 

*  Alas !  my  father  and  my  mates !  help,  Cadmus,  help,  my  brotlier !  * 

**  Hard  by  old  Triton  cheered  ^nth  song  the  deep  sea  wildernesses ; 
Far  off  the  nymphs  in  myriads  rose  and  mixed  their  whispering  tresses ; 
But  Asia's  lonely  daughter  still  looked  up  and  strove  to  smother 
Tliat  cry — •  My  father  and  my  mates !  help,  Cadmus,  help,  my  brother ! ' 

**  A  pirate's  bark  to  Chios  steered : — that  pomp  tliey  marked  with  terror. 
And  spectres  of  forgotten  sins  rose  dark  o'er  memory's  mirror : 
Their  eyes  the  sailors  hid.  the  priest  made  haste  a  kid  to  slaughter, 
And,  red  as  Jove's  imperial  heart,  its  life-blood  tinged  the  water. 

•*  Men  say  that  Venus  winked  on  high,  a  deeper  nectar  quaffing — 
That  Phoebus,  westwardjd riving,  sang,  prophetic  sang  though  laughing; 

*  Fair  maid  !  more  numerous  than  the  tears  a<lown  that  pale  face  flowing 
One  day  shall  gleam  the  crowiis  of  kings  to  thee  tlieir  sceptres  owing!' 

**  Weep,  weep  no  more !  yon  Cretan  shore  at  last  o'er  ocean  peeretli, 
And  every  little  love  that  round  (by  thee  unmarked)  careereth 
In  triumph  swooping  snaps  his  bow,  and  claps  his  hands  loud  singing, 

*  Our  precious  spoils  receive,  O  Isle,  like  Delos  upward  springing !' " 

Mr.  De  Vere  devotes  the  longest  poem  in  the  book  to  another  classical 
legend,  that  of  "Proserpine."  We  must  find  room  for  the  following  lovely 
picture: — 

*'  Proserpina  was  playing 
In  the  soft  SiciUan  clime, 
'Mid  a  thousand  damsels  maying, 

All  budding  to  their  prime : 
From  their  regions  azure-blazing 
The  Immortal  Concourse  gazing 
Sought  in  vain  on  hill  and  plain 
Another  e»  so  meet  with  th<       :o  reign. 

'A 
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**  The  steep  blue  arch  above  hen 
In  Jovv't  oirn  ainiles  arrayed, 
Slione  mild,  and  Reemed  to  luve  htr : 

liia  Btccds  Apollo  ttared : 
Soon  an  the  gou  espied  her 
Noaght  elik.*  he  aaw  beaide  her. 
Though  in  that  happy  chma 
A  tlioutand  maida  were  verging  to  the  fulnesa  of  their  prime. 

**  Old  venerable  Ocean 

Against  the  meads  nproUed 
With  e^'erjonnj;  emotion 

Ilia  tidea  of  blue  and  guld  ! 
He  had  called  witli  pomp  and  pcan 
From  Ilia  weU*beloved  irlgeau 
All  billows  to  one  shore. 
To  faan  around  her  footstepa  and  in  murmurs  to  adore.** 

Till*  fullowtn^  stansA  from  the  AiitiimDal  Ode.  which  closet  the  vMume, 
i*aa  acme  vivid  deacriptive  touches  : — 

**  No  more  from  fulMeaved  woods  that  music  swells 

Which  in  the  summer  filled  the  satiate  ear : 
A  foatering  sweetness  still  from  beaky  delU 

Munuura ;  but  I  can  hear 
A  harsher  sound  when  down,  at  inter%'als. 
The  dry  leaf  rattling  falls. 

Dark  ma  those  apots  which  herald  strange  diseaae 
Tlie  death -blot  roarka  for  d«raUi  the  Ic^  yet  firm  : 
Beside  tlie  U*af  down-trodden  traila  tJie  worm : 

In  buwf  ry  depths  tJie  haggard,  whitening  graaa 
ISepinrs  ut  youth  departed.     Half-stripped  tre^a 

Iteveal.  as  one  who  sa\*a,  *  Thou  too  must  paas/ 
Ilainher  each  day  tJietr  quaint  anatomies. 
Yon  iH>t»lar  grove  ia  troubled !    Bright  and  bold 
Babbled  hi«  cold  leavea  in  the  July  breeze 
As  though  above  our  heads  a  nmnel  rolled : 

His  luirtii  is  o'er;  subdued  bv  stem  October 

He  counts  his  lessening  wealth,  and.  sadly  sober, 
Tinklea  his  mmute  tablets  of  wan  g«»ld." 

Tlie  word  "n;ioute**  in  the  last  line  cannot  suit  the  verse  wtthoot 
being  mn»ngly  secented  on  ttie  first  syllable.  This  is  a  serious  faalt  which 
we  have  observed  in  several  other  instances.  Another  akin  to  it  ia  the 
acct'nt nation  of  little  insignificant  word^  such  as  *'  the,**  '*  of,**  and  ^  with." 
Weobji^ct  also  to  the  separation  of  worda  closely  connected  in  sense,  br 
putting  one  at  the  end  o  a  line  and  the  other  at  the  tiegioning  of  the 
next.  A  glaring  instance  of  this  occnrs  where  a  stanza  ends  with,  **  Not 
less,  st  Truth's  command  coul«!  leave,*'  and  the  si*ntence  is  finished  io  the 
neit  stauu  thus : — **  Sont;*s  sheltered  haunt  the  |>eak  tu  climb.**  llyron*s 
4»ccasionsI  adoption  of  tliis  practice  does  not  render  it  h^ss  objt*ctioiiable. 
31  r.  Do  Vero  is  rather  ttH>  free  in  coining  worJs.  ••  Prothalsmion,**  "  tran- 
rpicuoup,**  **  transciencc,"  **  defeature/*  ^.,  are  not  desirable  additions  to 
our  poetic  language. 
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LEAP    YEAR 


Eyebt  one  must  have  felt  some 
little  interest  in  the  month  of 
February,  who  has  repeated  or 
listened  to  the  following  sweet 
lullaby  sung  in  chorus  by  infant 
school  children  educated  in  the 
"  leaming-made-easy  style : 


M 


Thirty  days  hath  September, 
April,  June  and  November, 
All  the  rest  have  tliirty-one. 
Excepting  February  alone, 
'Which  hath  but  twenty-eight  days 

dear. 
And  twenty-nine  in  each  Leap  Year." 


It  is  of  interest  to  know  how  one 
month  of  the  year  should  bo  of 
less  length  than  the  rest:  how 
February,  neither  the  first  nor  the 
last  month,  but,  as  it  were,  merely 
a  secondary  one,  should  have  tliat 
peculiarity,  and  how  it  should  be 
longer  than  usual  in  particular 
yesrs* 

By  whatever  means  this  odd 
shortening  of  February  came 
about,  we  may  think  it  well,  at- 
mospherically (albeit  illogical  ly) 
considered,  that  it  in  particular  has 
been  so  deidt  with.    For  February 


has  generally  been  held  to  be  a 
rainy  month.  During  it,  the  sun 
passes  through  the  celestial  signs 
Aquarius  and  Pisces,  and,  in  doing 
so,  may  wish  to  give  us  terrestrial 
beings  a  notion  of  the  surroundings 
of  **  the  man  that  bears  the  water- 
ing-pot, and  fish  with  glittering 
tails."  Its  watery  character  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the 
Saxons,  when  they  gave  February 
the  name  SproutJcale — so  called, 
because  the  cabbages  were  wont 
to  show  themselves  above  ground, 
during  tho  course  of  the  month. 
The  light  in  which  tho  temperature 
of  February  is  regarded  may  be 
inferred  from  rhythmical  sayings 
such  as  tho  following  : 

*'  February  fills  tlic  dyke 
Either  with  black  or  whit^ : 
If  it  be  white,  'tis  the  better  to  like." 

Snow  or  rain,  accordingly,  is  its 
peculiarity,  and  of  course  snow  is 
preferred.  Rain  is  thought  to  be 
so  decidedly  the  property  of  this 
month,  that  Sandy  says  : 

"  A'  the  months  o*  the  year 
Curse  a  fair  Februeer." 
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Tiie     EncHshmAti*^     opiuion    U 
that— 

"  Tilt  Wi  lohmnn  \\oiiU  nither  see  liis 
wiff  fin  li«'r  lii«T. 
Tlmn  !W«*  «  fjiir  l'VI»ract'r." 

So  that,  other  reatinnii  npart,  if  we 
have  anv  de^iro  that  our  roads  n*- 
main  roadrt  and  do  not  chanf^t*  into 
river*;  or  that  Scotchmen  he  pn*- 
%'euted  friiin  tran^f^rossini;  thomoml 
Uw(i.  hv  th(*  line  of  anathemai« ;  or 
tiiat  the  Welshman  n*niain  *' canty 
and  happy  "  in  hymeneal  bliKS  to  tlie 
end  of  hi4  life;  we  slioiild  fi'fl 
pIe3M*d  ^ith  what  has  taken  place 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  len^tlis 
of  the  months,  as  the  chanctM  of 
Kuch  bh*!*^ini;s  not  liein^  enjoyed 
ha>e  betMi  rediuvd,  bei*au«e  the 
time  in  wliich  thev  could  fall, 
tiatnelv.  the  month  of  Fehruarv, 
has  bi*t*n  slmrtened. 

This  munth,  however,  i;et^  nn 
eitra  day  pcrindii*a]iy  to  make  it 
more  like  the  rent.  The  pres«*nt  vear 
hanprns  t«i  he  one  of  those  in  uliich 
Ffhriiarv  hn;*  twi-nt\-nine  d.i\s,  and 
all  l.nvini:  ihiit  piviiliarity  are  termed 
I*«*ap  Vr:ir!«.  Why  they  should  be 
thus  nniiifd  it  ifl  rather  diflicnlt  to 
diMNi^rr.  To  account  for  the  ex- 
istence of  the  name,  many  thfnries 
have  been  framed.  Some  liN»k  on 
it  a^  n  ferrini;  to  the  fact,  that  he 
whnm  we  are  enjoined  to  take  by 
the  foreKn'k.  instead  of  pa^^sin;; 
c  %er  hi!«  nccust«»med  ground  durin;; 
tha;  p<*riiMi.  takes  an  t"xtraortli- 
nary  /rii/»  to  the  extent  of  a  day 
n.fre.  Others  refer  it  to  the  bl.ihk 
wr.ich  during  that  \ear  oci*urs  in 
the  Koman  i'aleiidar,  everv  dav 
in  which  IS  appropriated  as  the 
annntn*ary  «it  some  particular 
^aiiit.  with  the  sHJi'le  exception 
if  the  JtMh  f>l  Fehruarv.  This  dav 
I*  ijut  M»  aj'propnated  f.^r  very 
ub«)i>u4  r»a>««ns.  Thus  the  >ear  tn 
which  orrLTrti  the  da\  that  was 
passt'd,  or  If'tftt  over,  withnut  an 
annivrrrary.  nii;*ht  »o  ha\e  beru 
called  Leap   Vear. 


Another  hypothcaia  it  that  the 
term  is,  in  reality,  a  misoonier.  If 
the  fourth  year  had  consisted  of 
3f»4  dayii,  if  the  diflerence  had  been 
one  of  defci*t  im«tcad  of  excess,  a  day 
would  really  have  been  leapt  over. 
As  it  ii*,  the  three  ordinarv  veam 
would  more  pro|H*rly  be  denomi- 
nated I^^ap  Yean*.  Or  we  may 
sup|M)se  the  fourth  year  has  been 
termed  Leap  Vcnr,  c»n  the  principle 
lucut  a  non  lucendo.  Pn»bablv  the 
most  worthy  supposition  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  term  is  that,  at  first, 
the  extra  day  in  the  fourth  year 
anil  the  one  before  it  were  one  in 
the  eye  of  the  law.  Accordingly, 
the  regular  day  was  considen*d 
that  one,  and  the  additional  day. 
tliouuh  civilly  held  as  a  day,  was 
IcKaliy  not  so.  It  was  misaed  or 
leapt  over  altogether.  So  that  the 
legal  year,  as  opposed  to  the  civil, 
was  in  reality  a  leap  year. 

Hut  from  whatever  associations 
the  name  is  suggested,  we  can  all 
bear  testinionv  to  the  association 
which  the  name  sugi^ats.  The 
mention  of  the  words  brings  the 
hamt*  idea  to  every  one's  mind. 
Le:ip  Year  is  the  year  in  which  a 
pri\ilej:e  <if  a  ptvuliarly  dedicate 
and  private  nature  is  conferred  on 
(-t-rtuin  |M*r!«ons—**  things  **  Tiiomas 
Muon*  once  called  them:  but.  allN*it 
that  we  rt*member  Pandora  and  her 
box,  we  i»hould  sofken  the  eiprei^sion 
and  pay  **a  favoured  portion  of  the 
animal  creatitin.*'  How  they  came 
to  lia\e  the  privilege  n*ferred  to,  at 
this  |>:irticuldr  time,  wo  shall  not 
be  able  to  tind  out.  Possibly  the 
neci-^-^ity  nf  allowing  the  privilege 
had  been  fi  It.  and,  in  anticip:itiou  of 
thei»e  «ia\8  id*  **  woman's  rights,"  it 
had  been  thought  better  to  allow  it 
e\er\  fourth  \ear  than  e\erv  vear. 

Jtii'Ugh  not  iHi  great  or  so  uui- 
verMi  a9  the  one  we  have  mentit»urd. 
there  are  other  pri^ile;;e9  in  connec- 
tion with  Leap  Year.  It  alTtirds 
some  fiioplc  the  privilege  of  having 
a  birthday  anniversary  uoce    in  a 
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while,  as  there  are  many  who  enter 
this  "  vale  of  tears  *'  on  the  29th  of 
February.  Fully  one  in  every 
1,500  births  must  take  place  on 
that  day.  Men  thus  born  we  may 
suppose  to  be  jovial  fellows.  They 
live  in  the  present.  They  have  no 
anxioua  thought  about  how  the 
future  is  to  be  enjoyed,  or  how  the 
past  has  been  Fpent,  as  the  day 
comes  round  on  which  such  serious 
matters  are  considered,  for  assuredly, 
ID  many  respects,  the  man  wlio  has 
only  one  birthday  every  four  years 
has  decided  advantages — even  if  we 
admit  some  disadvantages  —  over 
those  who  have  one  every  year. 

And  now,  having  noticed  the 
distinctive  qualities  of  Leap  Year, 
and  some  of  the  associations  con- 
nected with  it,  we  may  observe  that 
as  the  peculiarity  of  Leap  Year  is  the 
peculiar  length  of  the  February  of 
the  year,  so  the  history  of  the 
origin  of  Leap  Year  is  closely  con- 
nected with  a  history  of  February, 
and  this  takes  us  back  almost  to  the 
ori^n  of  the  year  itself. 

As  a  year  is  the  time  of  the 
earth*s  revolution  round  the  sun, 
it  should  contain  3Go  days  and  a 
fraction  of  a  day.  The  ancients, 
having  great  respect  for  the  moon, 
wanted  the  year  to  be  subdivided 
into  parts  corresponding  with  her 
revolution  round  the  earth.  The 
difficulty  of  thus  adjusting  the 
months  (or  moon*s  revolutions)  so 
as  to  be  together  equal  to  the 
earth's  revolutions  round  the  sun, 
gave  rise  to  February  itself,  and  to 
many  of  the  changes  which  the 
month  has  undergone,  before  it 
stood  with  its  present  number  of 
days. 

Eomulus*s  division  of  the  year  is 
the  first  European  one  known,  and 
the  one  upon  which  our  own  divi- 
sion is  based.  He  had  ten  mouths, 
whose  total  length  was  30 Ji  days. 
Host  he  patched  up  the  year  with 
odd  days,  so  as  to  make  it  anything 
like  correct,  we  cannot   say.    In- 


deed, unless  we  bear  in  mind  that 
he  was  suckled  by  a  wulf,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  Romulus 
could  have  gone  so  far  oiT  the  mark 
as  sixty-one  days,  an  error  which 
would  soon  have  landed  him  in 
complete  confusion. 

To  remedy  the  mistake,  Numa 
Fompilius,  second  kint;^  of  Kome, 
added  to  the  year  two  months, 
January  and  February.  January, 
named  after  Janus,  the  god  who 
presided  over  the  beginning  of 
everything,  was  made  the  first 
month  of  the  year.  Februare  is, 
in  Latin,  to  expiate.  In  this  month 
tlie  expiatory  sacriBces  were  per- 
formed; and  as  the  sins  of  the 
year  were,  very  naturally,  atoned 
for  after  they  had  been  connnitted, 
February  was  made  the  last  of  the 
months.  It  was  brought  to  its 
present  position  of  second  month, 
by  the  Decemvirs,  200  years  later, 
and  for  reasons  best  known  to 
themselves. 

Though  February  as  well  as 
January  had  been  added,  the  year 
was  not  long  enough  yet.  His 
months  Numa  made  to  correspond 
with  the  moon's  revolutions,  making 
the  number  of  days  in  the  year  354, 
or,  in  regard  to  the  earth's  revolu- 
tion, eleven  days  too  short.  The  can- 
celling of  this  error  led  to  the  first 
change  in  February.  Though  the 
Homan's  desire  was,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  preserve  the  months  uf  the 
length  of  the  moon*s  revolution's  it 
was  found  necessary  to  alter  one  of 
them.  Why  February  in  particular 
was  chosen  as  that  one  is  mysterious. 
Probably,  since  Februus  was  the 
deitv  of  the  dead,  the  neccssnrv 
laceration  might  have  been  assigned 
to  February,  because  over  it  the 
Genius  of  Death  presided.  Febru- 
ary was  accordingly  changed.  The 
mode  of  alteration  was  rather  a 
clumsy  one.  Its  clumsiness  may 
be  imagined  when  we  state  that 
the  alteration  in  the  mouth  was 
made  everv  alternate  year  by  the 
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adtHtion  of  a  wholo  month,  called 
au  intercalary  niontli,  whote  leogtli 
was  alt«*rnated  t'vcrr  alteriinte  vear, 
and  which  month  «aa  placed,  not  at 
the  end  of  February,  but  between 
the  LMth  and  the'*J.'>th  davH  of 
February.  This  addition  wa«  found 
to  be  too  ^reat;  an  the  year,  instead 
of  belli;;  ti*n  da\4  too  »h(»rt,  was 
now  (»ne  day  t«>o  ion^.  Thi«  latter 
n)i:ft:ike  >»:!«  al»o  n'cti6ed,  and  by 
a  niixlc  of  corn*ctit>n  even  more 
clufiihy,  if  that  wen*  potitible,  than 
the  one  jui»l  ri'ferred  to. 

Afier  thi«,  every  error  having; 
been  c<»rnH*ted,  the  year  waa  of 
almubt  as  correct  a  length  as  it  is 
now,  that  is,  as  correi-t  on  the 
i»vera«e,  for  it  mas  of  ditFereut 
leti«*th»  at  (i liferent  ti:nei«,  but 
ttlMavH  came  round   to  the  correct 

m 

lencth  every  twenty- four  years. 
And  if  vsvry  man  had  done  iiis 
duty,  no  doubt  this  arrangement 
of  tlie  year  uouIJ  ba%'C  been  |ire- 
her\i'd  till  how,  and  then*  might 
ha^e  been  no  auch  Leap  Year  as 
we  hjkw  at  ail.  Hut  the  alternate, 
elu!iti«y.  and  it  regular  ^y4ten1  would 
hut  Murk.  From  its  ruins  arose  the 
pre*-ul  one. 

The  mat:ni;ement  of  the  Calendar 
wa!t  in  th**  hands  of  the  Pont i Ha  of 
Home.  Tliey  n-uld  altt-r  the  lengths 
of  tMe  ii)t<Tcalarv  monthn  an  thev 
pli*a<rd.  and  the  ptiMe^viiui  of  this 
poAi-r  U.11I  t'ouitd  to  bo  exi*eeduigly 
ct>n\ctiii'nt.  Thev  lengthened  tlie 
extra  n.uiith  wlu-n  thev  Mi^hi-d 
tinMitM  lve«  or  thrir  friends  to  rt»- 
m:tin  a  w;.ii»'  joni^ir  in  any  nia;;!.*- 
trrial  « '111 Of,  and  »fii»rtcned  the 
iiiont'ri  if  thfv  wanted  to  hai*len 
the    a:.i.iial   iltvtit>nit.     Tt;i*v  acted 

w 

the    ni'irr    «'ttsnu-t'uliv  in  that   thev 

b-trj\«-d  a  truvt  i!i\rii  them  bv  the 

•  "^  . 

l^itoralit  r  iiiniiili  {H'opli*.  w  hd  had 
u«  ki»i'wb.-ti;;c  of  thi*  c« 'Hi plicated 
i\  e  Miar.  an<l  who  could  hut  Xvi\ 
wiii-t  er  tlioM.*  in  charge  mana;:e-l 
It  rightly  «ir  not.  Tu  such  an  rx- 
teiit  d:d  tl.i  M*  I'oiititfs  carrv  thrir 
cuu.uct  that  the  Caieular  became 


utterly  confused  :  by  Julius  Cffsar*H 
tinie,  the  winter  mouths  were  in 
the  autumn,  the  autumn  months  in 
the  summer,  and  so  on.  Things 
had  como  to  a  crisis:  something 
must  be  done,  and  this  was  how 
matters  were  put  to  rig! it.  Between 
November  and  December  of  the 
current  vear,  Juliuii  Cir^ar  intro- 
duced  two  months  (in  addition  to 
the  old  intercalary  month  in  the 
middle  of  February),  and  made 
that  year  contain  in  all  445  days. 
The  fiistorical  name  of  this  extra* 
ordinary  vear  is  "Tiie  Vear  of 
Confusion,*'  or  more  projierly,  •*  The 
last  year  of  Confusion** — it  was  the 
year  B.C.  46. 

This  extraordinary  year  of  Cirsar's 
completely  cancelled  all  former 
errors.  The  difliculty  now  arose 
how  to  make  all  Hubse(|uont  years 
of  the  proper  length.  Cirsar's 
attempt  to  do  this  brought  about 
the  introduction  of  I^ap  Year. 

Previous  to  this,  as  we  bare 
noticed,  the  months  were  made  to 
corresp'ind  as  nearly  as  pi>ssible 
with  the  length  of  the  m«>on*s 
revoIuti4»ns.  Ca*sar,  huwrver,  being 
no  lunatic,  abolished  all  reference 
to  the  lunar  re%'olutiun,  which  re- 
fen* nee  had  priniuced  nearly  all  the 
confusion,  and  did  awav  with  the 
intercalary  months.  The  mode  of 
arrnncement  which  he  adopted  was 
a  very  simple  one.  lie  made  the 
months  of  the  year  to  be  4>f  thirtj- 

me    and   thirty    da\s    alternatrfv, 

•        •  • » 

except  February,  which  in  ordinary 
years  had  twt-ntv-nine  days,  and 
onlv  every  fourth  year  thirty  days. 
The  only  stupid  thing  was  that 
the  extra  tlay  was  not  placed  at  the 
end  t«f  February,  but  l^etween  the 
t went V- fourth  and  t went v- fifth  of 
the  mouth,  where  the  intercalary 
i>eri(hi  uped  to  be.  The  fact  of  its 
being  thu4  inserted  gave  rise  to  the 
term  ii|sM*xtile,  a  common  name 
f«T  I*eap  Year.  The  twenty-tifl4 
of  February  wa»,  according  to  tho 
Koman  way  of  (backward)  reckon* 
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ing,  the  sixth  before  the  Kalends  of 
March — seatusadKalendag  Mar  Has, 
The  additional  day  was  put  in  by 
repeating  this  Bextum,  and  was  thus 
called  hissexium,  hence  Bissextile. 

Thus  CsBsar  introduced  Leap 
Tear.  But  as  iu  his  Leap  Year 
February  had  thirty  days,  it  did 
not  correspond  exactly  with  our 
present  year.  The  difierence  con- 
sists not  in  the  length  of  the  year 
itself,  but  in  the  individual  lengths 
of  the  months.  This  necessitated 
a  further  change,  by  which  Feb- 
ruary came  to  have  twenty-nine 
days  in  Leap  Year,  and  twenty- 
eight  in  other  years. 

Cffisar*s  system  made  the  year  of 
the  proper  length  to  the  fraction  of 
an  hour.  And  therefore,  both  for 
his  cancelling  of  former  errorp,  and 
for  his  gift  of  this  excellent  New 
Tear  with  its  exceedingly  simple 
division,  Cte^ar  was  considered 
worthy  of  some  lasting  memorial. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  though  it 
was  CsBsar  who  had  the  power 
to  do  all  this  work,  it  was  Sosigenes, 
A  philosopher  of  Alexandria,  who 
had  most  of  the  work  to  do :  and 
by  whose  effort?,  indeed,  CoBsar 
was  brought  to  see  the  necessity 
of  using  his  power. 

That  the  name  of  Julius  Caesar, 
then,  might  for  ever  be  associated 
with  the  Calendar,  a  month  was 
called  after  him.  That  in  wliich 
his  birthday  occurred  was  chosen. 
It  had  before  been  called  Quintilis. 

But  meu  are  very  jealous  of  any 
favour  shown  to  their  neighbours. 
So  Augustus  CsBsar,  the  Muccessor 
of  Julius,  on  his  army  achieving 
some  few  victories,  succeeded  in 
getting  the  month  in  which  these 
were  won  called  after  him.  This 
was  the  one  after  Julius,  and  it  was 
named  Augustus.  It  so  happened, 
however,  that  this  latter  mouth  had 
thirty  days,  whereas  July  had  thirty- 
one  days.  Augustus  Caesar  could  not 
brook  that  Julius's  month  should  be 


longer  than  his  own,  so  he  made 
August  of  thirty-one  days  also.  This 
stupid  vanity  of  Augustus  brought 
with  it  much  confusion  to  the  Calen- 
dar. The  lengths  of  the  last  four 
months  of  the  year  had  to  be  changed 
to  preserve  the  alternate-length 
system  of  the  months.  And  farther 
— the  change  which  bears  on  the  sub- 
ject— by  adding  a  day  to  his  own 
month,  Augustus  had, of  course,  added 
a  day  to  the  year.  To  correct  this  he 
made  February  a  day  shorter.  Feb- 
ruary, therefore,  became  of  twenty- 
eiglit  days  in  ordinary  years,  and 
twenty-nine  in  Leap  Year,  and  the 
other  months  as  they  are  now. 

So  that  Julius's  simple  mode  of 
having  the  months  of  thirty- 
one  and  thirty  days  alternately 
was  completely  destroyed.  And, 
bear  in  mind  that  Augustus  made 
no  alteration  in  the  length  of  the 
year,  though  he  made  such  an  ir- 
regularity in  the  lengths  of  the 
months.  All  his  changes  were  made 
to  suit  merely  his  personal  ends. 
To  remember  Julius's  way  of  the 
months  required  no  effort,  but  now, 
what  with  February  being  of  so  out 
of  tho  way  a  length,  and  what  with 
other  alterations,  it  became  neces- 
sarv,  in  order  to  remind  us  of  the 
length  of  the  mouths,  to  construct 
the  ridiculous  rhyme  quoted  at  the 
comuiencemcnt  of  this  article. 

We  have  so  far  sketched  the  origin 
of  Leap  Year,  but  its  history  is  not 
yet  quite  complete,  for  since  the 
time  of  the  Cassars  it  lias  been  found 
necessary  to  reduce  the  number  of 
Leap  Years.  If  a  dictionary  bo 
consulted  for  the  meaning  of  Leap 
Year,  the  answer  will  probably  be 
**  every  fourth  year."  However  well 
that  meaning  would  have  done  in 
Cresar's  age,  it  is  not  now  the  correct 
one.  And  this  is  the  reason.  The 
arrangement  which  had  been  then 
arrived  at  made  the  year  of  the 
proper  length  except  only  the  frac- 
tion of  an  hour.  The  year  was,  on 
the  average,  305^  days  long,  whereas 
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1..1  ...:*<«  -v^oiuiion  U  11  miniitei 
<.«.viuiM  lc««  than  that.  This 
^.1 ,  i;  iii^T  iii>i(ht  hare  beeu  cor« 
ivaU^i  a  'Hiiv  bv  a  reduction  of  the 
i.uiitXi  vi  l.iap  War*.  But  the 
iiA»*i  ^un  allowed  to  grow,  BO  that 
>»%  V  •  r*»s«.  t»»r  venr  in  ^hich  it 
«hi%A  v«>rre\*lrd,  it  had  amounted  to 
itMi  ilioii.  In  that  vear  Pope(fregory 
Mil*  dionrd  that  the  5th  of  Oe- 
ii>b«  r  K*  the  15th,  thus  cancelling 
the  viivr  uf  the  |)a»t.  The  correc- 
lii'it  w.ia  tint  adopted  bv  all  countries 
nt  uiu'i*.  hut  gave  ri!«e  to  what  is 
ktti*«%ii  im  the  New  8tjle  in  thoiie 
coutilrteH  which  did  adopt  it.  To 
ihtadnv  Ku«iiia  hold:!  hv  the  Old 
Nt«  le.  A  lid  in  many  places  in  (treat 
111  1 1  mil  the  terms  are  regulated  bv 
the  OU\  Slvle.* 

lla%ing  eorn*cted  the  ermr  of  the 
pant.  Vo\H*  (tregorj  endeavoureil  to 
preient  its  iiceurreiu*e  in  the  future. 
Tite  i-rntr  was  equivalent  to  an 
f«i*cfis  of  shout  thret>  da%s  in  four 
(Tiitiirir*,  so  he  derrced  that  of 
the  last  \ear*  of  the  centurii-s, 
iinl\  those  which  are  divisible  by 
•Imi  are  I^ap  Years.  So  that 
thiiii^'h  1(»«'0.  a  multiple  of  4<X>, 
ws«  a  Leap  Vear,  ITOii,  lS4S»,  and 
Utn»  are  not  lA*ap  Years.  Only 
e^rr\  fourth  ivtiti trial  vc-ar.  as  <inlv 
r^rr,\  fourth  ordinary  year,  is  a  I>eap 


Tear.  This  system  of  change*,  and 
contractions,  and  additions,  which 
ro|>e  Gregory  employed  to  heal  the 
old  Haw  and  make  the  new  year  right 
may  be  known  (to  tAoolboys)  by 
the  name  of  "Gregorys  mixture.** 

The  year  is  just  now  exactly  as  it 
was  after  Gregory  had  ccrrected  it. 
Even  after  his  correction,  however, 
there  remains  a  slight  error.  The 
mistake  is  so  very  small  that  it  will 
amount  to  a  day  only  in  3,{KH)  years. 
The  error  is  one  of  excess,  and  ao  it 
is  proposed  to  make  the  year  A.b. 
•1000,  otherwise  a  l^eap  Year,  a 
common  year.  After  that,  the  length 
of  the  year  will  so  exactly  on  the 
average  correspond  with  the  length 
of  the  earth's  revolution  round  the 
sun,  that  they  cannot  differ  more 
than  a  day  in  a  thousand  centuriea. 
Thus  for  a  considerable  time  at  least 
the  numb<*r  of  privileged  yeara  will 
remain  as  at  present. 

Loi>king  over  the  history  of  Leap 
Year,  we  see  that  there  has  been  a 
great  amount  of  work  in  bringing  it 
to  its  present  position,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  those  who  poaacaa  any 
S4irt  of  privilege  during  ita  course 
may  take  the  full  advantage  of  that 
which  haa  been  attained  at  ao  great 
a  coat. 


*  1k<  il'iti  n  f>f  Tipe  Ifrp^rj**  aBirn-ir*!  CftlraHAr  h%  our  iUtr»airB  is  ike  MUtwiox 
•«iittti«.  K-ti'  ;:•'  !•»  ft  rljiuMur  i^ra  n^t  thr  <•  trrmntbi.  Thr  |*'|Hil»f  feeling— ciprmn 4 
lit  III'  t  «    u*  n  •  rv.   "  httt  HJ  imiri  I  ar  r/r ifM  i/>iyt .'  *--  ik  ilDID><rtaluol  hj  Iltifartk  ia  cut  of 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

ICR.   JAMES  FREKDEBOAST   AT  UOME. 

Upper  Batnet  is  one  of  the  most 
exteDsive  and   popular  of  London 
suburbs.     It  ia  a  vast  collection  of 
villa  streets  of  more  or  less  pre- 
tension, and  has  neither  the  bustle 
of  a  town,  nor  the  charm  and  beauty 
of  the  country.     It  has  high-roads 
that  can  show  between  three  and  five 
iocfaes  of  stiff  stainful  mud  in  wet 
weather,  and  almost  a  corresponding 
depth  of  dust  in  summer.     Along 
these  highways  butcher  carts  rattle 
furiously  to  the  imminent  peril  of 
low  pony  carriages  driven  by  ladies ; 
suburban  broughams  roll  with  even 
dignified  motion ;  and  huge  hearses 
and  mourning  coaches  crawl  slowly 
towards  the  great  Ratney  cemetery, 
beside  the  very  gate  of  which  stamls 
a  large  tavern  frequented  all  day 
long  by  mutes  and  other  gloomy 
attendants,  whose  Fpiriis  have  been 
depressed  by  assisting  at   funeral 
rites.     We  may  denounce  drunken 
navvies,  "summons"  tipsy  cabmen; 
but  unnaturally  stern  and  censorious 
is  the  heart  that  does  not  view  an 
intoxicated   mute   more   in  sorrow 
than  in  anger. 

For  the  people  of  Eatney  there 
IB  a  kind  of  interest  and  mystery 
about  the  cemetery.  So  awful  is 
the  monotony  of  suburban  life  that, 
by  a  strange  contradiction,  the  in- 
roads of  the  dead  contribute  chiefiy 
to  the  life  and  stir  of  the  place. 
Neither  must  it  be  forgotten  that 


the  gravelled  paths,  and  expanse  of 
grass,  all  dotted  over  with  graves 
though  it  be,  are  the  nearest  things 
to  a  **  country  walk  "  that  Ratney 
can  give.  The  cemetery  is  the 
largest  plot  of  ground  unbuilt  upon 
in  the  whole  district.  Nor  are  the 
graves  all  lowness  of  spirits  and 
tremors — on  the  contrary,  to  the 
reflective  mind  their  infinite  variety 
gives  much  food  for  thought. 

And  the  cemetery  has  its  associa- 
tions of  horror.  There  is  a  melan- 
choly rumour  abroad  in  Ratney, 
which  says  that  only  utter  misery 
and  destitution  induce  any  clergy- 
man to  accept  the  post  of  chaplain, 
and  do  the  gloomy  duty  of  the 
mortuary  chapel ;  and  it 's  declared, 
moreover,  that  unless  relieved  or 
removed  at  the  end  of  a  couple  of 
years,  the  ever-recurring  perform- 
ance of  a  sad  ceremonial*  tells  upon 
the  brain  and  eventually  leaves  the 
unfortunate  celebrant  u  madman. 

Of  the  rest  of  Rtitney  it  may  be 
said  that  it  is  as  utterly  unpoetical 
a  place  as  is  to  be  found  on  earth. 
The  city  has  a  poetry  of  its  own — 
by  day  the  ever-rushing  stream  of 
its  life,  industry,  and  din.  By  night 
the  moon,  with  scenic  effect,  shining 
brightly  above  church-tower  and 
dome,  and  throwing  heavy  shadows 
under  the  eaves ;  or  else  the  faint 
glimmering  of  lamps  through  rain 
or  fog,  and  wretched  figures  hurry- 
ing along  the  deserted  shining  pave- 
ments, sheltering  undeft  doorways, 
or  going  in  and  coming  out  of  the 
flaring  gin-palaces.  Every  hour,  too , 
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frtiiii  tlie  Furfuce  of  tlii^  <;atlicrin:; 
4if  millicmii  of  nuMi  into  one*  oentrt*, 
there  rifk'ii  up  to  hoavcn,  like  a 
llTi^ni  filinlatimi,  di»»irt»»,  criiiii**, 
follien,  an<l  horrowii.  Ami  thocitv 
has  itfl  cuntra^ti^ — dfepost  shadows 
and  brii^litcut  lii:iit»  and  Ctdd  neutral 
huiM  whiTf  furtuiK*  riiii:i  to  no  ei- 
tn*m«».  Tho  lir^i  Viv  Uvavy  over  the 
iUrllini;8  of  the  poor,  in  narrow, 
•qualid  hdck  ^treeti^,  where  i»;uo- 
ranee  leaver  human  nnture  all  it« 
brutalitv.  Tue  eold  middle  tints 
arc  on  the  pUoeA  where  want  ii«  i 
Comparative  nCnini^rr,  but  of  whicli 
mean  c  intrivamv*  and  narrow  aims 
an*  the  oupt^ci^il  producru;  and  the 
bright  lii^ht  fall  upon  the  !itrt*etM 
of  nut>U\  h»fiv  houiies  h«*f4»re  nhieh 
fine  r:irria;;rd  are  dniwn  up ; 
wlirre  life  is  one  lon:^  leisure  hour; 
and  whiTe  then*  lit  m<>re  than 
enmuh  time  to  eat  and  to  drink  and 
t4>fi|i>fp.  Into  the»e  pleasant  plnci*a 
ri'tlect ion  enters aU's  and  tht-  happy 
people  nH)ral;/.e  aiitl  rliapKodixe,  ^o 
that  t«Mii[H-n'4i  br  a  littli*  b.tterneM 
of  ini»£:itiui<;,  at'ttia)  rairanl  luxury 
u\:\\  n-'t  bciiutr«'rr«i  to  lirii.t:  i»atu»tv. 

ur  I'ltv  M-el lira  \ii 111  ai*ti\i*v:  Mi*ar- 
Hi:;  Murk,  anil  erj«r^ttic  idlriicnii. 
Antl  tor  a  louki-r-ou  alt  thi^  ni«>tion, 
-ttiil  contra»t,  and  vaiiitv,  makes 
li%*flv  thou<;ht.  rapid  imi;;*'!*,  <]uick 
fniMlioiid  —  Lr.i^  li-r,  t*ar^,  and 
p'H'trv . 

TiiV  f.'Uiitry.  tiM»,  eviry  hinper 
erieji,  i*  ihr  Lu:ne  of  e.ilui  Ci)iit«Mii- 
|dat:on  and  poi-iio  ra-***,  whether 
i:   bf 

"  a  n.itur*-  t«iu'  l 
And  jT"-\u  tl  -m-  ^•k-  hJ,,-  n  barn  iI-kt 

WUu  h  .1  .   *  n -l  !i»%f  vi.ii  with  ha  riatr 

■in  I  Iffak. 
S"T  irr.iT'!   Villi  t<i  All  «r.i'  l"»  I  hi»;h  tip. 
Or  l.i-.t   \  -  iiiij.K#,  YiJif  fi-  nff  thf  III  a. J- 

l-'lij  i"«|  « 
<  »f  »  »:  r-*  :ii4t  01  \  ..lii  :•  r  j.  ;.  .  r  fi  tir. 
In     lia|;rij     ll.rujp»»i    m..     palpiUlllJ^ 

The  w;  It?  f\pan»eof  r**  a  »t:d  ^kr, 
Uie  mutt  desolate  plain,  the  mddest 


and  bleakest  of  moorland  or  moun- 
tain scene,  havo  their  poetry  ;  but 
to  cockney  suburbs  belong  the  un- 
enviable distinction  ^  being  the 
mosit  prosaic,  Tulgar,  and  common- 
place  localities  on  earth.  And  of 
oil  I/oixion  suburbs,  liatncr  is  the 
moHt  hopelessly  commonplace  and 
dull. 

Its  principal  highways  are  lineal 
with  '*  high-cla.is  *' villafi,  but  then* 
are  narrower  intersecting  roadu 
when*  the  hnuiH*A  are  simply  adrer- 
tiiH'd  as  **  eommiHlious  **  or  "de- 
sirable;** but  to  whatever  class  the 
residences  of  Ilatnev  b«'long,  they 
are  monotonous  and  vulgar  in  de- 
sign  and  arrangement.  Kvery 
house  has  its  two  gates,  and  yellow, 
gravelled,  semi-circular,  connectinc 
carriage-way.  The  \ilUs  have  ali 
hi^h-soundtri:;  names  too.  "Th*- 
Cedars  "  is  t>4>  called  fnmi  a  stunt e<l 
growth  of  vihich  the  relatiot'Ship, 
at  first  vight,  can  imiIv  with  difficult v 
be  traced  to  the  might?  furcft 
giants  *'  whohc*  arms  go\e  shelter  to 
the  princely  eagle.**  Nor  does  a 
staring,  rod  brick  niansitm,  called 
**  Hath  Lodge,**  recall  to  mind 
shining  villas  on  the  beautiful  hilla 
round  the  city  of  Prince  Hladud. 

Hut  it  in  with  a  lioui*e  that  stands 
between  ''Tue  IVdars^and  "  Hath 
Lodge  '*   that    our  i«torv  has  to  do, 
for  It  wan   there   that   Mr.  James 
Prendergaivt  and  hi  a    family    lived. 
Halaclava  lloum*,  unlike  its  imme- 
diate neighbours,  showed  signs  of 
being  inhabited  by  wealthy  people. 
A   largr  coDMTvatory  oo  the  left- 
hand  sifle  of  the  hou«e  mas  full  of 
gaily-colMiin*d  flowers.     Nor,  an  in 
many  nei^hl>ou ring  residences,  was 
the   gravel    before  the   bouse  only 
inorhte  1  liowand  then  by  the  wheels 
of  a  hired  brougham,  or  suburban 
fimr-m heeler.       Mr.    Prendergast's 
stables  i*ontained  tive  good  animals, 
and  bis  carnage  waa  the  envy  of  the 
ladies  of  liath  I^ge. 

Mr.    Prendergast's    family    coo* 
•isted  of  himself,  his  wife,  two  tooa 
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and  a  daughter.  His  wife  was  a 
quiet,  gentle  -  mannered  woman, 
whose  married  life  had  been  any- 
thing but  a  time  of  happiness.  She 
was  an  invalid,  and  her  husband's 
irritable  temper  and  reserved  dispo- 
sition were  a  constant  trial  to  her. 
He  treated  her  downright  unkindly 
sometimes,  and  never  allowed  her 
any  share  of  his  confidence.  She 
received  his  orders,  heard  his  wishcEi, 
and  felt  his  displeasure,  but  as  for 
•baring  his  ideas  or  having  lier  con- 
Tenienee  consulted  in  the  everyday 
affairs  of  life,  she  had  never  known 
the  meaning  of  such  things  since 
the  day  she  had  married  him.  She 
bad  grown  rather  peevish,  poor 
woman,  from  ill-health  and  her 
husband's  un kindness,  and  but  for 
her  elder  son's  affection  she  wouhl, 
probably,  have  broken  into  open 
complaint.  His  dutiful  love  and 
gentleness,  however,  consoled  her 
for  the  neglect  of  the  rest  of  the 
family ;  aud  in  return  for  his 
affection  she  worshipped  the  very 
ground  he  trod  on.  He  could  do 
DO  wrong.  He  was  perfect,  and  her 
best  beloved  and  worthiest  child. 

On  account  of  his  affection  for 
his  mother  Charlie  Prendergast  was 
considered  less  the  friend  of  the 
rest  of  the  family.  But  he  seemed 
to  trouble  himself  very  little  about 
this ;  although  of  an  undemonstra- 
tive nature,  he  was  yet  one  of  those 
people  whom  it  is  very  hard  to  turn 
aside  either  from  their  likes  or 
dislikes. 

On  the  evening  that  was  the  last 
of  Mi(>s  Megaw's  stay  in  Paris,  Mr. 
James  Prendergast  was  sitting  in 
the  drawing-room  of  Balaclava 
House.  Mrs.  Prendergast  was 
lying  on  the  sofa,  where  she  spent 
so  much  of  her  time ;  her  daughter 
Mary  was  strumming  some  French 
comio  opera  airs  on  the  piano,  and 
her  younger  son,  George  Prender- 
gast, was  fast  asleep  in  an  arm- 


Wbere  is  Charlie  this  evening?  " 
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asked  Mr.  Prendergast  snappishly, 
when  some  difficulty  in  the  music 
kept  Marv's  outspread  fingers 
suspended  in  the  air  over  the  keys 
of  the  piano. 

*'  He  is  spending  the  evening  at 
my  sister's,"  replied  Mrs.  Prender- 
gast, while  Mary's  hands,  that  had 
been  so  long  hesitating,  came  down 
on  the  notes  with  a  loud  crash. 

"  What  do  you  say  ? "  growled 
Mr.  Prendergast ;  "  I  do  wish  one 
could  hear  you  when  you  speak." 

Mrs.  Prendergast  waited  for  a 
moment  till  Mary  had  done  ringing 
half  a  dozen  changes  on  one  un- 
fortunate chord  without  ever  get- 
ting it  right,  and  then  repeated  her 
reply  to  her  husband's  question. 
Just  as  she  spoke  the  hall  door  was 
opened,  and  a  few  minutes  later 
Charlie  Prendergast  came  into  the 
drawing-room.  His  first  glance 
was  at  his  mother,  and  to  her  he 
addressed  his  first  remark. 

"  Well,  mother,  how  are  you  this 
evening  ?  Aunt  Jane  has  made  me 
uneasy  about  you.  She  says  she 
thinks  you  are  not  looking  so  well." 

Mrs.  Prendergast  caught  aglimpse 
of  her  husband's  face  as  he  peeped 
round  the  corner  of  his  newspaper 
at  her  and  her  son,  and  it  checked 
the  affectionate  answer  she  was 
about  to  make  him.  She  only 
smiled  as  he  sat  down  beside  her 
aud  took  her  hand  in  his ;  but  he 
knew  the  meaning  of  her  smile, 
and  the  nervous  pressure  of  her 
trembling  fingers, 

"  Whom  do  you  think  I  met  at 
Aunt  Jane's  this  evening?  "  asked 
Charlie,  taking  his  mother's  hint 
and  directing  his  attention  towards 
his  father. 

**  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  said 
Mr.  Prendergast,  shaking  his  paper 
irritably  ;  while  Mary  left  the  piano 
aud  came  over  to  the  group  near 
the  fire.  Mary  was  a  young  lady 
who  loved  "  news  "  and  new  clothes 
better  than  anything  else  in  the 
world. 
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••Our  cousin.  Bob  Varley,  the 
|K>or  fellow  ^ho  was  so  sold  in 
Califurriia,  and  biuily  wounded  in 
the  AriKTicaii  war.  lie  aceins  a 
capitnl  rort  of  fellow,  and  is  cettiiig 
on  r«*rv  wrll  now,  but  he  hati  a  verv 
hard  titiu*  of  it  when  he  began  life. 
Yoit  ^hould  hear  his  description  of 
the  family  gatherini;  at  Cjlenriveen 
the  other  dav ;  it  at^ems  to  have 
been  the  most  extraordinary  sort  of 
affair.  They  were  awfully  disap- 
pointed at  the  way  thin^^s  turned 
out,  Tve  no  d(»ubt.  Did  vou  hear 
(»f  the  f*ld  woman  who  turned  up 
then*  and  took  the  command  r  ** 

**  What  art*  you  talkini;  al>out  ?  ** 
a«ked  Mr.  Prender^aM,  puttini^ 
down  his  pa|H'r  and  tocint;  his  son. 
The  new  topic  of  Ci»n vernation 
seemed  to  intereitt  him  deeply,  and 
he  tiled  his  dark  eyeii  keenly  on  his 
son's  f;iee  as  he  waited  to  hear  what 
further  licht  he  was  ^oin^  to  throw 
upon  the  late  pntcetHlin^s  at  lilen- 
rive«*n.  Mr.  James  Preiidergast 
was  iitill  altllo^t  as  dark  as  in  the 
old  davs,  whrn  his  father  used  to 
call  him  **  Hlaek  Janiie.*'  His  eyes 
were  bhirk  and  piercing,  his  eye- 
brows blaok  also,  and  thick ;  his 
conipiexioti  sallow,  and  his  hair  a 
dark  in»n  ^rvy.  Mr,  Prender^ast 
had  heard  siinifthini;  of  what  his 
son  alluded  to.  but  he  bad  not 
S|Miken  to  any  of  his  family  on  tiie 
sul*j«*et  fiT  rea-ons  of  his  own. 

•*  Well,  it  Stems  that  an  t  itraor- 
dii.ary  purt  i«f  female — tall,  thin, 
an  I  »terii  .is  Kate — put  the  whole 
female  cohtiiit;i*nt  of  relations  to 
fliuht,  so  far  a«  I'liele  Alexander's 
n*i>ni  Mas  eoin-erned.  He  sara 
Antit  Marr  made  a  brief  resistance, 
but  had  to  ^m*  in  at  last.  Then 
th«*  William  I'reiidt-r^stA  tri(*d  to 
^••t  a  prii'st  up*tatr«,  but  the  others 
hail  a  parson  n-adv  to  c»p|>ose  him, 
and  ti»ert*  was  a  S4irt  ot  religious 
frie  t);:tit  in  the  pasnai^es,  into  the 
mid'lle  ot  which  the  mysterioua 
rldrrly  female  ehar);«*d,  cftrryio(( 
•11  before  her.     Then,  when  uncle 


Alexander  grew  better,  he  sent  the 
whole  assemblaf^e  about  their  busi* 
ness,  and  kept  the  unknown  woman 
at  Glcnrivet^n,  in  spite  of  a  great 
deal  of  feminine  indignation.  Aunt 
Mary  was  choaen  as  spokeswoman, 
to  utter  the  general  wrathful  f(*el* 
inga  of  the  family,  but  he  shut  her 
up  at  onci\  telling  her  he  was  si)rry 
they  were  all  put  out  by  his  rei*o- 
very,  but  that  he  waa  quite  sure  his 
death  would  have  turned  out  a  fsr 
greater  disappointment  to  them  in 
the  end." 

*•  What  waa  the  woman's  name  ?  ** 
asked  Mr.  Jamea  Preiidergast,  who 
had  heard  hia  son's  account  of  the 
proceedini^a  at  Glenriveen  with  a 
grim  frown. 

••  Misa  Megaw,she  called  heri^elf, 
Varley  said ;  but  no  one  has  the 
faintest  idea  who  she  is.  ^he  haa 
left  (f  lenriveen  again,  however,  and 
apparently  for  good,  as  our  cousin, 
Janet,  ia  to  go  there  to  take  care  of 
uncle  Alexander. 

At  thia  newa  Mr.  Pn'ndergatt*a 
frown  dee{>ened  considerably. 

••  Is  that  Donald*s  little  game?  '* 
he  said,  with  a  harsh  laugh. 

•*  I  am  sun*  your  brother  ia  incm- 
pable  "  Mrs.  Prt*ndergast  began, 
tor  Donald  had  alwava  been  kind 
and  g«>od  to  her.  Black  Jamie, 
however,  cut  his  wife's  defence  of 
bis  brt»ther  very  short* 

•'  Much  you  know  about  him,**  be 
growled.  *'  1  say  thia  is  a  trick, 
and  if  it  is  ikH  hia  work,  it*a  hia 
wife's,  and  he  knowa  it." 

**  It  is  all  a  mean  acheme,"  aaid 
Mary  Prendergast,  angrily.  *•  8o 
disgusting,  t4H>,  of  them  all  to  go  and 
hang  about  a  dying  man.'* 

**  He  wasn't  dying,"  mutt^ml 
OeorKC.  who  had  juat  succee«ied  in 
awaking,  partially.  "  He  ian't  half 
dea<l  vet." 

"  What's  Varley  doing  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  I'render^ast,  after  a  few  mo* 
ments'  reflection. 

•*  lie  seems  to  have  got  a  good 
berth  in  an  Anglo-AnerieaQ  Irm. 
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He  is  going  to  New  York  on  busi- 
ness in  a  few  days.*' 

**  Could  you  get  him  down  here 
for  an  evening  before  he  goes, 
Charlie,  do  you  think?**  asked  Mr. 
Prendergast,  trying  to  look  amiable. 

*•  I  can  try,  if  you  wish,"  replied 
his  son. 

"  I  wonder  who  that  woman 
can  have  been  ?  **  said  Mary, 
looking  sharply  into  her  father's 
face.  "  Do  you  know  ?  "  she 
asked,  suddenly,  as  something  in 
its  expression  seemed  to  strike  her. 

"  Wot  I,"  said  Mr.  Prendergast, 
**  and  I  am  sure  I  don't  care.  Don't 
stare  at  one  like  that,  Mary.  It  does 
not  make  you  look  the  least  bit  more 
intelligent — quite  the  contrary." 

"  Varley  said  all  kinds  of  sur- 
mises were  afloat,"  said  Charlie. 

"I  think  I  should  like  to  see 
young  Varley  before  he  goes,"  said 
Mr.  James  Prendergast.  "  Yes,  I 
think  I  ought  to  see  him.  It  is  im- 
uortant  that  our  interests  should  be 
looked  to,  at  a  time  like  the  present. 
I  don't  want  to  interfere  with  my 
brother  in  any  way  ;  neither  would 
anything  induce  me  to  go  to  Glen- 
riveen  during  his  lifetime  ;  but  if  he 
is  growing  weak-minded  or  eccentric 
or  seems  disposed  to  act  in  any  way 
that  would  be  injurious  to  our  inte- 
rests, I  think  wt)  ought  to  know  of 
it.  You  had  better  go  into  town 
to-morrow,  Charlie,  and  try  to  bring 
young  Varley  out  to  dinner. 

"What  kind  of  young  man  is  he, 
Charlie?"  asked  Mrs.  Prendergast. 
*•  I  knew  his  poor  mother  very  well 
— a  nice,  gentle  creature." 

"She  was  a  very  silly  woman," 
said  Mr.  Prendergast,  scowling  at 
his  wife.  Somehow  or  other  he  was 
always  irritated  when  she  praised 
any  one,  and  she  generally  sacrificed 
her  friends  to  his  humour  without 

f>rotest,  but  this  evening  she  was  a 
ittle  nervous  and  excited.  Her 
husband  bad  been  more  than  usually 
trying  during  the  dav.  which,  con- 
trary to  his  cut  'Dent 


entirely  indoors,  finding  fault  with 
every  one  and  everything,  and  mak- 
ing himself  well-nigh  unbearable. 
Mury,  whose  practice  it  was  to  avoid 
everything  unpleasant  whenever  she 
could  do  so,  had  left  the  house  in 
the  morning  at  once  on  seeing  her 
father's  intentions,  and  had  spent  a 
pleasant  day  with  some  friends.  But 
unfortunate  Mrs.  Prendergast,  prone 
on  her  sofa  and  unable  to  escape,  had 
been  worried  and  bullied  all  day 
long  ;  and  now,  in  the  evening,  sup- 
ported by  her  son  Charlie's  presence, 
she  was  inclined  to  resent  her  hus- 
band's persecution. 

*'  I  remember  her  very  well,"  she 
persisted,  with  a  sigh,  **  both  before 
and  after  her  marriage.  She  was 
young,  and  gay,  and  pretty  ;  and  if 
her  life  was  short,  it  was,  at  least, 
happy — unlike  that  of  some  of  her 
friends." 

"  Dear  me  !  "  said  Mr.  Preuder- 
gast,  with  a  grimace,  imitating  her 
sigh,  "  it  is  amusiug  to  hear  you  talk 
of  your  memories.  They  are  uttered 
with  such  an  air,  and  turn  out  so 
very  commonplace.  One  would 
think,  that  to  have  some  slight  recol- 
lection of  people  you  knew  when 
you  were  young,  was  a  peculiarity 
entirely  your  own.  But  this  parti- 
cular reminiscence  regarding  the 
late  Mrs.  Varley 's  happiness,  is  it 
raked  up  as  a  hit  at  me,  and  to  point 
out  my  inferiority  to  the  late  Mr. 
Varley  ?  " 

A  faint  flush  came  into  Mrs. 
Prendergast's  cheeks,  while  Charlie 
grew  scarlet.  George  and  Mary 
smiled,  and  exchanged  glances.  Mrs. 
Prendergast  found  it  bad  enough 
to  be  ridiculed  and  mimicked  (to 
many  people  mimicry  is  the  most 
painful  kind  of  ridicule),  but  when 
she  saw  the  smiles  of  her  two 
younger  children,  and  their  appre- 
ciation of  their  father's  unkind  wit, 
the  unhappy  woman  burst  into  tears. 
Her  little  attempt  at  self-defence 
bad  not  done  her  much  good.  The 
spasmodic  resistance  of   tiie  weak 
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geiiernlly  brings  them  ou\s  a  double 
9 hare  of  piininhmeiit. 

MiY.  Pn*ndergai>t  knew  that  her 
tfam  were  nii  unpardonable  ofTence, 
and  tried  to  check  them,  but  the 
niori*i*he  endeavoured  to  keep  them 
b:u*k  tlie  more  wretched  and  teiirful 
9he  grew.  As  iio<m  as  her  hui^band 
aaw  the  dcmonatratidD  he  ho  eiti)C- 
ciullv  diiiliked,  he  rot»e  from  nia 
chnir. 

"  Oh,  dearl  **  he  critrd,  in  fei^rncd 
amazemrnt,  **  if  then*  is  Koint;  t«>  bo 
thm  sort  nf  oiQietin^  display  Til  not 
intrude  iitiy  longer  on  \our  iM»rn»w, 
I  hu\e  ulMay*  thoui^ht  that  huch 
touching  nwinifeiitatiuns  of  i;rief 
feliuuld  be  strictly  private.  I  want 
to  it{'eak  to  you  presently,  Charlie. 
Y<>u'll  liiid  me  in  the  study.  I  dou't 
hke  dnnip  roiMiis.'* 

Wlien  her  father  mas  pone  Mary 
h)oked  a  little  ashanit  d  uf  hervelf, 
and  tried  to  console  her  mother. 

*'  Dofi'i  cry.  m.amma/*  she  said, 
awkwardlv,  in  that  ^hamrtacvd 
mannrr  in  whieh  poor  natures  thiiik 
It  due  to  thfir  dignity  to  otVer  coii- 
s<d.itioii.  Tiiev  do  n(»t  allow  other 
I  iM^pli-'ntroublfti  to  make  them  forj^rt 
tlu*mv<  Urs. 

(iti«r«;r,  tro.  muttered  somethini; 
about  it«  brim;  a  dutv  not  to  take 
titffno*  will-re  nont*  wa5  meant.  Mrs. 
Prrndi-r;;a»t,  ho«c-%er,  ap|M'arii.i;  to 
continue  in»en>ible  tu  tins  mi.tl  re- 
storative tn'atiiient,  he  slipped  out  df 
tht*  ri/t»m  t«i;:ether  with  Marv,  who 
rtiared  \  w  t'athrr**  di»like  to  auv  ttf 
lh«*  i.attiral  pi^iin  of  nit*nlal  dl•1re^s. 

**  I*,  tir  n.oif.er,  *'  ra:d  Charlie 
IVt  n\ii'r;;a^t,  putting  liiik  arm  round 
her  ntrk,  i»in*i'  thr\  wrre  aiom*.  "it 
14  \\T\  iard  ot)  vitu.      1  doui^h  vou 

•  •  • 

moiihl  .\\    n>(*  take   %«>ur   part.      I'd 
8t<>(>  ill**  kihtifit  thin;;  in  a  wtvk/* 

Hut  ^iie  Wduii  not  hear  \»\  bvii.f; 
dcti'iidta.  Shr  had  i-nee  i>r  twice 
s«rii  I  rr  tir«t-U>rn  and  Lm  tat  her 
lii^.-ulr,  and  as  her  aniu-t\  tur  him 
wa»  far  prtatrf  than  hrr  thought  of 
»« If,  »he  Could  not  allow  him  to  aid 
her  in  so  dai  cirrUuu  a 


way.  Mr.  Prenden;ast,  as  matters 
stood,  wan  none  too  fond  of  his  eldest 
SOD  ;  if  the  latter  began  to  do  battle 
for  his  mother  there  was  no  know- 
ing what  the  consequences  might 
be,  so  she  bound  bim  over  by  solemn 
and  repeated  promises  not  to  inter- 
fere between  tier  and  her  husband. 
Hut  his  wiiih  to  be  her  champion, 
together  with  his  unfailing  tender- 
ness and  n*snect,  soothed  her  beyond 
measure,  and  brought  some  sunshine 
into  her  dn*ary  life. 

It  was  no  wonder  she  loved  bim 
so  much,  for  he  waa  the  sort  of  son 
most  dear  to  a  mother's  heart. 
Gentle  without  being  effeminate, 
neither  his  mirth  nor  his  anger 
went  inucli  into  extremes ;  nor  was 
there  a  particle  of  conceit  or  affect- 
ation either  in  his  manners  or 
spet*cli.  Thoughtful,  considerate 
without  dii»tiiiction  of  persons,  but 
es|>ecially  forbi»aring  towards  the 
weak  ;  vtmiysht forward  and  affec* 
titillate,  he  was  one  whom  in  her 
heart  of  hearts  she  could  trust 
and  believe  in  utterly.  And  his 
faee,  tcMi,  was  so  winning,  hand- 
some and  btivish,  that  she  never 
tire<l  of  its  smile. 

While  his  g«K>d  qualities  were  of 
a  kind  to  make  themselves  strongly 
felt,  his  faults  were  negative  in 
their  nature.  When  no  eieite- 
nieiit  was  present  to  rouse  bim, 
he  was  deficient  in  energy  and 
decision;  and  his  g«)od-nature  some- 
times degenerated  into  indifferenct*. 
This  want  of  vigour  showed  even 
in  his  countenance.  Dark  eyes,  if 
Seldom  very  gentle  and  soft  io  ei- 
pressioii,  Htill  less  often  show  such 
wearinei»s  and  languor  as  his  could* 
The  cltoice  of  his  cancer  brought 
him  into  collision  with  his  father. 
Mr.  Prendergaft  thought  of  a  mer- 
rhant*s  office  to  begin  with,  and  a 
twrtnervhip  in  busiuesa  to  follow  \ 
out  the  youths  own  desires  ran 
after  military  life :  and  after  % 
long  dispute  he  gained  his  point 
and  became  a  soldier.    To  satisfj 
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his  another  he  compromised  mat- 
ters a  little  by  agreeing  to  enter 
a  home  regiment,  and  was  accord- 
ingly gazetted  to  a  cornetcy  in  the 
— ^to  Dragoons.  By  a  piece  of 
good  lack  very  unusual  in  regi- 
ments that  do  not  go  abroad,  he 
obtained  his  promotion  quickly,  and 
found  himself  a  captain  after  five 
years'  service. 

**Did  not  your  father  say  he 
wanted  to  see  you  in  his  study?" 
asked  Mrs.  Prendergast  after  her 
son  bad  succeeded,  as  he  always 
could,  in  bringing  back  her  cheer- 
fulness. ''  I  wonder  what  he  wants 
you  for.  Everything  he  does  and 
says  makes  me  uneasy.  It  was 
always  so.  He  has  been  mysterious 
and  reserved  ever  since  the  day  I 
married  him.'* 

"I  don*t  think  it  can  be  any- 
thing   very    particular.      I    don't 
want  more  money,   and    have  no 
debts.     I  hope  he  does  not  want 
^me  to  leave  the  army." 

"  He  has  been  unusually  pre- 
occupied and  irritable  for  the  last 
•ix  months.  It  is  very  strange  the 
way  he  goes  off  for  three  or  four 
days  every  now  and  then,  without 
ever  telling  any  of  us  the  object  of 
bis  journeys.     But  you  hnd  better 

fo  to  him,  my  boy  ;  aud  I  hope  his 
usiness  is  nothing  that  will  dis- 
turb you,"  she  added,  with  oue  of 
those  wretched  little  smiles  that 
come  after  tears,  like  feeble  sun- 
beams breaking  through  watery 
clouds. 

•*  Shall  I  find  you  hero  when  I 
come  back  ?  "  asked  her  son. 

•*  Tes ;  I  will  wait  for  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Prendergast. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Prendergast  had 
been  sitting  alone  in  his  study 
thinking  over  his  eldest  son's  dis- 
position. Though  he  felt  no  strong 
personal  affection  for  him,  he 
thought  a  good  deal  of  him  as 
his  own  heir  and  tho  future  up- 
holder of  the  family  dignity ;  and 
conaequently    treated     him     with 


more  consideration  even  than  his 
favourite,  George.     He  was  a  little 
afraid  of  Charlie,  too,  though  cer- 
tainly his  nature  was  not  a  very 
timid  one.     The  youth's  frankness 
frightened  his  own  craftiness   per- 
haps— as  evil  spirits  are  supposed 
to   dread   the  light.     People   who 
were   candid    and    open    in    their 
way   of    life   he  looked    upon    as 
moral    spendthrifts,    parting   with 
secrets  they  might  afterwards  long 
to  recover.     Again,  frankness  and 
fearfulness  were  two  qualities  very 
seldom  found  together  in  one  mind, 
and  the  subject   on  which  he  was 
about  to  sound  his  son  might  ver^ 
possibly  arouse  his  strong  opposi- 
tion.    And  a  successful  opposition 
to  it  would  mean  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  ruin  to  a  favourite  pro- 
ject of  Mr.  James  Prendergast's — 
one  ho  had  cherished  for  years,  and 
the  execution  of  which  his  brother's 
late  illness  warned  him  should  be 
no   longer   delayed.      Just   as   his 
son  entered  the  study  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  try    to    tako  the 
citadel  by  storm  ;  so  putting  on  an 
air  of  hearty  friendliness  and  con- 
fidence ho  was  far  from  feeling,  he 
pointed  to  a  chair  and  told  his  son 
to  sit  down.     Then  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  carpet  he  began, — 
"  I  don't  think  I've  been  a  verv 

m 

strict  father  to  you,  Charlie.  I 
don't  think  I've  crossed  your 
wishes  much." 

"No,  sir,"  replied  his  son, rather 
astonished,  and  uncertain  what  this 
unusual  sort  of  remark  of  his 
father's  might  mean.  "  I  hope 
you  don't  think  I'm— that  I—" 

"  Oh,  no  ;  nothing  of  the  kind," 
said  Mr.  Prendergast.  "  I  merely 
wished  to  know  whether  you  con- 
sider I've  treated  you  fairly  ?  " 

"  More  than  fairly,"  replied 
Charlie  slowly,  not  feeling  at  all 
comfortable.  "  Generously  ;  I  am 
sure  you  only  gave  way  about  my 
going  into  the  army  with  groat 
reluctance,  and  at  a  considerable 
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Mcrilico  of  jour  own  inclinationt ; 
tiul  thoui^h  I  liave  never  recrt*tted 
mv  choice,  I  c  ft  en  wish  vou  hnd  not 
dinIikiMi  it  quite  ik>  much.'* 

**  I  did  (hflikeit  verv  much.  The 
Pren(U*n;a-<tii  are  a  Ki^*^^  coiii- 
mrn*ia]  li«>u!«(*,  and  a  dragoon  ainonj; 
them  isi  an  anomaly— enpecinlly 
when  he  i:«  no  let^ft  a  person  than 
their  future  head.  Hut,  as  tou 
MN*m  to  n*memher  distinctly,  thou^^h 
my  feclinj**  ran  counter  to  youra 
very  »tn>ni»ly,  I  pave  way  to  pleaao 
you.  It  18  pO!«9ible  that  i*<N)n  y<Mi 
may  have  an  op{>ort  unity  of  re- 
wardin«4  me  tor  my  abandonment 
then  of  my  most  favourite  deiiif^n, 
by  pnitify  in^  me  to  the  \ery  greatest 
po.tnible  extent." 

(*liarlie  Prenderi;ast  tried  to  say 
aomethinp  in  reply  to  his  va:;ue 
statement  of  his  father V,  but  not 
one  wont  could  he  utter.  He  was 
afraid  of  committing  himself,  for 
he  knew  with  whom  he  hnd  to  deal. 

*'  Mv  dearent  bov,"  continued 
hi*  father  glaiieins;  up  at  him  >id<-- 
wa\«,  Biiii  .-prukini;  in  a  less  eon- 
strained  manner,  '*  1  am  i;ettinp  an 
old  man  now. — there  is  not  much 
ditfen»nct»  (H*tW€H*n  my  a^e  and 
Alexander*^,  and  his  illnt*ss  has 
bt'rn  in  rtunc  sort  a  warning'  to  me. 
1  «iih  befon*  I  die  to  see  vou 
married.  Some  fathers  mi;;ht  con- 
ceal such  a  wiith  from  their  mui, 
in  the  ho|H*  of  s«-«*inp  it  the  s^Miner 
reiilized.  I  j^ive  yuu  credit  f«»r  no 
b«>\i«h  contradicturine^s.  I  ttll 
you  o|H*niy  what  I  wi<»h.  fedii;; 
sure  you  will  opp<»!»e  no  needless 
ob«*tar!i'«i  to  my   plans." 

••  ViHi  t;»Ke  n»«*  verv  muc)i  hr 
surj>ri!»e.  j»ir,"  •.ii»l  the  \outii!  mi*i. 
uttrrlv  »»l«  :ji*^«d  bv  this  eiprec- 
putu  of'  hi^  fn  I  ill  r*s  wishes. 

**  iKiu't  i:i.a;:itie  that  I  am  a^kiiij* 
vou  to  i!o  oi«t  into  the  liii:h«nvn 
.*ind  by-»a\s  to  pick  up  the  fir^t 
sirl    you    ore  with  a  prrtty   fatv.** 

•riKiSod  Mr  Preuder^a^t  ha^ttily. 
nt  you  to  makf  a  sensible 
,  one  that  1  can         ^ve.** 


El 


Charlie  still  pursued  bis  policy 
of  silence,  rather  to  bis  father's 
embarrassment,  as  it  obliji^d  him 
to  unfold  his  parental  schemes  in 
an  unpleasantly  formal  and  precise 
manner. 

"  I  should  like  to  si»e  you  marry 
a  nice,  sennihle,  Lidylike  girl,  youni* 
enough  for  you  to  mould  her  mind, 
inexperienced  in  the  ways  of  the 
world,  so  that  throuj^h  sou  may 
come  her  first  introduction  to  the 
deaitures  of  life.  Well  educated, 
lut  not  a  blue ;  pretty,  but  not  a 
cmpiette;  a*iiiable,  without  beini; 
mawkish.  Do  you  like  the  pic- 
ture ?  " 

*•  Very  much,  air,"  repliiKl  Charlie, 
smiling,  and  yet  wishing  his  father 
had  st^en  tit  to  talk  about  anything 
els«» ;  *^  I  hope  we  may  never  differ 
as  to  who  i*  the  original.** 

'•  Ha,  ha!  veir  gotnl,"  said  Mr. 
Pn*ndergast,  rubbing  his  hands  with 
his  eyes  still  glued  on  the  floor. 
'*  I  s|>oke  as  if  I  wen*  describing  a 
real  |H'rson,  didn't  1  ?  I  su<*pect  you 
have  guessed  I  waa  not  putting  you 
off  with  a  mere  empty  deS(*riptioQ 
of  imaginary  perft*ctioDs ;  quite  the 
ctmtrary.  It  is  a  portrait  drawn 
from  life.  /  know  the  ori^imml^ 
and  so  will  you  wvf  soon,  if  Tou 
will  be  guided  by  me.  I^t  mo 
take  vou  to  see  her,  and  if  her  owo 
|H*rUvtious  do  not  briitg  about  what 
I  winh.  I  will  say  nothing  more  on 
the  subject.  I  only  ask  you  to  give 
her  a  fair  trial ;  let  your  judi»- 
ment  have  fair  phty,  and  I  shui  be 
satisfied.*' 

This  was  coining  to  the  point  a 
little  too  fa«t,  how«  ver,  for  his  son's 
ta»te.  as  Mr.  Prenderga^t  a^in  saw 
by  the  cloud  that  overspread  his 
features;  nor  did  Charlie  hesitate 
to  declare  his  opinion  of  hisfailier's 
scheme. 

**  It  is  one  thing  to  wuh  me  to 
marry,  sir,  but  it  is  quite  another 
affair  to  tix  mv  choice  for  me.  I 
should  havt*  thought  if  I  saiisBed 
your  first  requiremeut  in  n  (airlj 
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Batiafacfcory  manner  that  I  might 
consider  I  bad  done  enough.*' 

"BlesB  the  boy,"  said  Mr. 
Prendergast  heartily,  **  don't  run 
away  with  ideas,  I'm  not  fixing 
your  choice — I'm  not  dictating  to 
you.  I  am  only  telling  you  of  a 
very  nice  girl  I  know,  and  hinting 
to  you  that  if  you  could  bring  your- 
self to  care  for  her,  you  would  be 
fulfilling  my  last  earthly  wish." 

Whatever  Charlie  thought  as  to 
the  likelihood  of  his  gratifying  this 
last  earthly  desire,  he  could  no 
longer  feel  any  doubt  of  hts  father's 
strong  interest  in  tlie  matter.  As 
he  spoke  the  last  few  words  he 
turned  his  eves  for  the  first  time 
full  on  his  son's  face,  and  thero 
was  no  mistaking  their  expression. 
It  was,  therefore,  not  without  some 
apprehension  that  Charlie  once 
more  declared  he  could  not  give 
his  father  any  hope  that  even  his 
recommendation  would  influence 
his  judgment  when  he  should  come 
to  choose  his  wife.  He  thought 
it  the  more  necessary  to  be  clear 
in  this  declaration,  because  in  his 
heart  he  laughed  to  scorn  the  idea 
of  his  caring  for  any  woman  who 
possessed  the  characteristics  he  had 
generally  seen  his  father  admire. 
He  did  not  wish  to  encourage  his 
&ther  in  his  present  schemes,  so 
he  emphatically  repudiated  nil  in- 
terference in  a  choice  which  he  de- 
clared should  not  be  made  at  all  if 
not  by  himself  alone. 

•'Hm — "  said  Mr.  Prendergast 
with  a  sneer.  '*  I  don't  believe  in 
the  spontaneity  of  these  things. 
TouMl  resent  my  affectionate  sug- 
gestions only  to  let  yourself  bo 
picked  off  by  some  filibustering 
young  female  campaii^ner.  How- 
ever, as  the  idea  is  new,  I  won't  say 
anything  more  about  it  just  now. 
But,  remember,  as  I  have  taken  less 
of  a  tone  of  authority  and  com- 
pulsion with  you  than  I  might  have 
aone,  I  look  for  your  compliance 
with  my  wishes  so  far  that  you  will 


not  obstinately  refuse  to  try  whether 
you  can,  without  doing  violence  to 
your  own  inclinations,  gratify  my 
wishes.  I  think  my  moderation 
ought  to  ensure  me  this  much 
courtesy.  Good  night ;  think  over 
what  I  have  said.  \Ve  can  discuss 
the  subject  again  another  time." 

AVhen  Charlie  Prendergast  left 
his  father's  study  and  rejoined  his 
mother  in  the  drawing-room  he  felt 
anvthin<i:  but  comfortable.  His 
easy-going  nature  detested  scenes — 
but  it  was  revolted  far  more  by 
ideas  of  such  dictation  and  inter- 
ference as  his  father  had  shadowed 
forth  by  no  means  very  dimly  in 
his  conversation. 

•*  Mother,  do  you  think  my  father 
would  be  a  good  person  to  get  to 
choose  me  a  wife  ?  "  he  asked  lean- 
ing back  in  his  chair  and  half  closing 
his  eyes. 

"  Yes,  if  you  are  going  to  follow 
in  his  footsteps,  and  want  to  find  a 
woman  that  you  may  ill-treat  as 
much  as  you  choose  with  impunity." 

*•  He  seems  very  anxious  to 
undertake  the  important  task," 
continued  Ciiarlie,  **  and  I'm  afraid 
he'll  be  offended  when  I  decline  to 
accept  his  good  offices.  If  I'm  to 
be  miserable,  I'd  rather  manage  the 
thing  myself.  He  says  he  has  got 
a  parao;on  of  perfection  ready  for 
me,  aud  insists  on  my  trying  to  like 
her.     Fancy  trying  to  like  a  girl !  " 

**  What  does  he  mean  ?  "  ejacu- 
lated Mrs.  Prendergast. 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  I  am 
only  certain  I  don't  intend  to  be 
married  without  my  own  consent. 
Somehow  or  other  I  am  afraid  some 
mischief  will  come  out  of  this 
crotchet  of  his.  So  childish  and 
unlike  him  as  it  seems  too." 

'*  Depend  upon  it  he  has  some 
motive  in  it  all.  I  never  knew  him 
act  without  such  a  thing,  and  in 
the  present  case  it  must  be  a  deep 
one.  Take  care,  my  dearest  boy. 
Don't  let  him  have  anything  to  do 
with  making  a  match  for  you." 
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••  He  cftQ  keep  her  for  George," 
mid  the  Touiig  man,  laughing. 
"  George  will  be  aure  to  like  ber, 
eapecially  if  the  ia  rich/* 

*'Your  wife  mu^t  be  good,  and 
nice,  and  love  vou  more  than  anj 
one  elue  in  the  world,  my  boj.  That 
it  all  I  aak  fur  you,**  aaid  Mra. 
Prenderga.«t  with  a  little  tremor 
in  her  Toice  aa  the  ki»aed  her  aon 
and  bade  him  gitod  night. 

Up»tain  alone  in  his  own  room, 
Cnarlie  pondered  uneasily  over  bi^ 
late  interriew  with  hiii  father.  It 
wa.^  a  part  of  the  daily  annoyance 
of  Mra.  Prcndergatt*slife  that  every 
action  of  her  hunband**  inspired  her 
with  unea*in(*iis  and  distrust ;  and 
Charlie,  who,  however,  lived  leas  at 
home,  had  the  same  feeling  to  even 
a  stronger  degree ;  and  his  thoughts 
with  respt'ct  to  his  father,  often 
went  8()  far  in  the  direction  of 
suspicion  and  dislike,  that  he  felt 
b<»und  to  utifle  their  tendency  with 
all  his  might.  *•  It  may  be  wrong/* 
he  said  to  himscOf, '*and  I  mav  be 
doing  him  a  ^reat  iiijiiMict*,  but  I 
know  that  when  mv  father  advises 

* 

nie  to  marr)'a  particular  woman  he 
raises  about  tlie  greatest  possible 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  my  doing  so. 
It  i«  a  hani  thing  t>  think  of  one's 
(»wn  father  aj«  in  mv  heart  I  have 
to  think  of  him— to  believe  that 
he  dewrvt*s  it.  We  can  never 
feel  alike.  We  have  scarcely  an 
opinion  in  common ;  and  Vm  only 
thankful  for  one  thing,  that  I  don't 
live  at  home  to  aeeour  poor  mother 
aulTer  the  whole  vear  round.** 

A  few  minutes  later,  (Miarlie 
shook  (»tf  his  (lepnssinn  and  looked 
out  of  his  «»pen  window  into  the 
clear  frutty  ni;;lit.  And  bright  aa 
the  brightest  of  all  the  stara 
shining  overhead  in  the  deep  blue 
aky,  was  a  th<ni(tlit  that  made  his 
lips  quiter  and  his  breath  cume 
quickly. 

The  miM>n  lighted  up  all  Katney, 
and  whitened  the  sepulchres  on  the 
cemetery    hill.      Dut    the     huuses 


looked  Tulgar  and  commonplace 
still.  Their  windowa  and  doom 
were  more  dearly  defined  and 
formal  even  than  by  day.  Thi^ 
tbia  leafleaa  treea  and  stunted 
shrubs  round  about  them  caat  stiff 
shadows.  Cats  prowled  along  from 
garden  wall  to  garden  wall,  and  not 
a  aound  broke  the  atillneaa  of  the 
night. 


CHAPTER  V. 

▲   MATEIMOVIAL   BCBEICE. 

WiiiK  Bob  Tarley,  brought  down 
to  Balaclava  Houae  by  his  cousin 
Charlie,  first  met  Mr.  Jamea 
Prendergaat,  be  was  somewhat  aa- 
tonished  at  the  warmth  of  bta 
recent  ion.  If  he  had  been  the 
heaa  of  the  great  mercantile  houae, 
instead  of  a  junior  clerk,  more  at- 
tention  could  acarcelv  have  l>een 
shown  him.  It  waa  not  till  aAer 
dinner  that  he  waa  made  to  give 
some  return  for  the  hospitality  he 
had  received.  Then,  unconacioua 
of  the  deep  attention  with  which 
hia  host  listened  to  everv  word  of 
hia  narrative,  he  gave  a  full  account 
of  the  curiaua  scenes  he  had  lately 
witnessed  at  Glenriveen. 

"  How  old  was  she,  do  vou 
think?*'  asked  Mr.  Jamea  Pren- 
dergaat,  after  Bob  had  concluded 
hia  story,  with  a  remark  aa  to  the 
nif  aterioua  nature  of  Miaa  Megmw'a 
relationa  towards  their  eccentric 
kinsman. 

**  I  i^liould  not  aay  aha  waa  more 
thanfift).** 

**  I  wonder  what  her  Chriatias 
name  was?" 

'•  I  never  heard  it." 

**  Had  she  ever  been  good-looking, 
do  you  think  ?  The  most  confirmed 
and  croaa-grained  of  old  bachelors 
and  old  maida  liave  bad  their  n>* 
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mances  once  upon  a  time/'  pur- 
sued Black  Jamie,  with  a  sneer. 

"  Don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  replied 
Bob  Varley,  shortly. 

"Ah,  well,"  said  his  host,  before 
changing  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion, "  I'm  glad  to  have  heard 
something  of  these  family  affairs 
from  an  impartial  eye-witness. 
Knowing  the  terms  on  which  I 
stand  towards  my  brotlicr,  most  of 
my  relatives  give  me  a  pretty  wide 
berth,  lest  they  should  injure  their 
prospects  in  the  quarter  where  tiie 
money  lies.  But  I  can  afford  to 
laugh  at  them.  Glenriveen  is  en- 
tailed, and  the  income  of  the  estate 
is  such  that  my  brother's  money 
may  go  where  he  likes.  The  owner 
of  the  Prendergast  property  will  be 
a  rich  man  without  it.  At  the  same 
time, I  must  say  I  think  my  brother 
Donald  is  behaving  very  strangely 
in  planting  his  daughter  at  Glen- 
riveen. I  understand  she  did 
nothing  but  flirt  all  the  time  she 
uras  there  during  Alexander's  ill- 
ness." 

Bob  Varley  blushed  uncomfort- 
ably at  this  random  remark,  and 
was  only  relieved  when  other  and 
very  different  topics  came  under 
discussion. 

Lato  that  night  INIr.  James 
Prcndergnst  sat  meditating  in  his 
study — the  scene  of  many  an  hour*s 
reflection  upon  subjects  that  would 
ill  bear  the  ligiit. 

"  Could  it  possibly  have  been 
that  woman?*'  he  asked  himsi'lf, 
as  he  sat  in  his  armchair,  with  his 
hands  clasped  together  and  his 
brows  knitted.  "  Heaven  knows 
what  intrigues  she  may  not  bo 
carrying  on — but  I  have  the  key 
to  the  whole  position  in  my  liauds, 
If  only  I  use  it  right.  There  is  no 
time  to  be  lost.  .  .  .  Good  God  ! 
when  I  think  that  his  death  or  my 
own  might  make  the  work  of  a  life- 
time useless  almost.  His  illness  was 
a  warning  to  me  not  to  delay  things 
any  longer,  and  there  is  my  own 


health  to  look  to  also.  Of  late  I 
iiave  had  twinges — but  what  is  the 
use  of  thinking  like  this?  Morris 
says  they  may  be  noticing,  and  I 
may  live  for  years.  But  all  the 
same,  1  am  not  going  to  lose  time. 
If  I  had  only  the  good  fortune  to 
have  George  for  my  eldest  son,  the 
thing  would  be  quickly  done.  I 
should  know  how  to  approach  him 
in  a  matter  like  this ;  but  Charlie 
is  his  mother's  son.  However,  I 
will  speak  to  him  again  to-mor- 
row." 

Next  day,  accordingly,  he  asked 
his  son  whether  he  had  thought 
over  what  they  had  spoken  about  a 
few  evenings  before. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Charlie ;  "  but  I 
candidly  confess  I  don't  like  think- 
ing about  it.  ^larriages  are  one 
of  those  thinjjs  that  can't  be  made 
to  order.  Surely  I  may  be  allowed 
a  little  time  to  look  about  me.  I 
am  not  even  an  only  son." 

"  You  can  have  as  much  time  as 
you  like,"  said  Mr.  Prendergast, 
impatiently.  **What  I  want  you 
to  do  is  just  to  look  about  you.  I 
hope  you  are  fancy  free  ?" 

"  That  is  not  a  fair  question,  and 
one  1  should  decline  under  any 
circumstances  to  answer,"  replied 
Charlie  Prendergast,  colouring. 
There  was  a  quiet  mutiny  in  his 
face  that  warned  ^Ir.  Prendergast 
he  was  on  dangerous  ground,  so, 
checking  his  natural  inelinations, 
which  were  always  combative,  ho 
said, — 

*'  Well,  perhaps  I  am  unreason- 
able in  wishing  to  hurry  you. 
But  you  must  make  excuses  for 
me.  "j\ly  health  has  not  been  good 
lately,  and  I  am  often  unaccount- 
ably' anxious.  I  wish  to  see  you 
settled  before  I  die,  for  I  am  un- 
easy about  you.  Your  nature  is 
indolent  and  unsuspicious,  and  an 
unscrupulous  woman '' 

*'  I  think  I  can  take  care  of  my- 
self perfectly  well,"  said  the  young 
man,   whose    injured    feelings    his 
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father*i  la»t   remark  wu  not  col- 
cuUtrd  to  iioothe. 

**  No  mail  in  utrong  where  women 
nro  concerneil/*  continued  Mr. 
Prendergiii»t.  **  Ht*merober  you  are 
beir  to  gn'nt  wealth,  and  all  the 
weaponii  of  feminine  warfare  will 
be  din*cte«I  against  you.  I  cannot 
think  of  that  with  indifference.** 

'*  1  don't  connidcr  the  danger 
j^reat.  Hvi'u  aupptising  it  is  aa 
you  say,  th«*  chance.«  are  still  in  my 
favour,  (irantin*;  that  a  winnan 
were  to  marry  me  partly  for  my 
prosp4*cts  :  thom*  excel  lent  ieH  are  at 
lea.<»t  substantial  and  unchan^*ahh*. 
And  if  1  treat  her  well,  and  that 
ahe  finds  ^he  is  happy,  she  will 
probably  !«oon  care  fur  me  as  nuic!i 
as  I  could  po!i!iibly  desire/*  addi*d 
the  younj*  man,  lau^^hini;.  *'  I  don*t 
believe  woriieii  are  so  bad  after  all. 
It  is  only  natural  they  should  wi»h 
to  bt*  comtortable.  I  am  sure 
enouj^h  of  them  make  improvident 
matches." 

This  sort  of  conversation  exns- 
peratrd  Mr.  Prendenxast  to  the 
Inst  dcirrce,  but  he  had  to  hide  his 
vexation. 

••  Weil,  ni-ll.  we  won't  dispute 
al>out  women  in  the  abstract.  All 
I  ai'k  n<iw  of  vou  is  this,  that  vou 
will  trv  to  thiiik  Well  of  one  I  es- 
teem  Iti^hly,  and  ifth«'m  more  than 
any  titlirr  I  »i"h  ti»  st»e  your  wile. 
1  V.  sTit  }«»ii  to  let  me  introduct* 
vou  t4i  her  in  a  few  davs*  time.  1 
thirk  vou  a::reed  to  gratifv  me  so 
far*     ■ 

*'  I  sup|Hj«*»  I  can*l  refuse,"  saitl 
Chsrl  e.  look  in*!  at  the  same  tiniv 
inten«ely  un«illirii;  to  a;:n'o  to  his 
t.ither'ii  |T<*[Hi«al ;  **  but  I  think  you 
uotild  {tri>l».thi\  save  b**th  of  us  a 
CivaX  di'jj  of  future  uiip]ra«antnes8 
if  }ot)  mciilil  ^i\e  up  this  matrimo- 
nial pl.in." 

Mr.  l*re:i»!eri;a»t,  ha\in{;  (rained 
his  p«'  nt  ^•'  iar.  said  not h in;;  niort*, 
and  ii-!'t  his  son  to  hit  uncomfortable 
refli*ct;un«. 

•*  A    nice    f.njl    I    shall    look,** 


thought  Charlie :  carried  off  to  set* 
whether  a  young  ladv,  for  whom 
my  not  very  ausccptibfe  parent  has 
conceived  an  admiration,  will  suit 
me  for  a  wife.  It  would  be  ridi- 
culous if  it  were  not  that  somehom* 
or  other  my  father*8  actiona  never 
do  suggest  a  joke.  I  wonder  who 
the  paragon  is,  but  I  don*t  like  to 
show  much  interest  in  her.  If  he 
only  knew  how  steeled  I  am  against 
her  charms !  ** 

A  ci»uple  of  evenings  later  Mr. 
Prendergast  informed  his  son  that 
he  wantetl  to  bo  driven  into  town 
next  morning  in  the  mail  phaeton, 
and  alito  dt*sired  his  son*s  company 
during  the  day.  Charlie  knew  what 
this  meant,  and  resigne<i  himself  to 
cin'umstances  with  a  sigh. 

**  May  I  ask  who  the  young  lady 
is  that  wc*re  going  to  soer**  ho 
asked  next  morning  after  they  bad 
driven  a  couple  of  milea  in  complete 
ailence. 

••She  ia  the  daughter  of  a  very 
old  friend  of  mine — po«ir  Thomson, 
of  the  Madraa  annv,  who  s<»ld  out, 
and  settled  in  Australia.  The 
child*s  mother  died  when  she  was 
born,  and  when  Thomson  went 
abroad  he  left  her  io  £ngland  in  the 
charge  of  an  old  siTvant  of  hia 
wife's.  r*r  he  had  not  a  relative  in 
the  world  within  alH)ut  ten  degrees 
of  relationship.  The  poor  fellow 
askeii  lue  to  lo4)k  aAer  her  a  little, 
and  1  have  done  so.  Thomson 
difd,  you  ktiow,  about  five  veara 
after  goiuL'  out  to  .Australia,  but  I 
got  his  affairs  w«»nnd  up  all  right* 
and  thf  girl  is  pretty  well  prttvided 
fi»r.  She  is  just  lea%ing  schoid  now 
— pray  don't  shave  those  butcher 
carts  so  clt^rlv,  (*iiarlie--and  I 
have  S4I  deep  an  int<>rrst  in  her,  I 
sht'iild  Ih*  very  happy,  ind(*ed.  if 
there  were  a  chance  ot  seeing  what 
I  hinted  ti>  vou  the  other  dav.  I 
don't  want  you  to  make  a  great 
niatch.  I  shall  be  quite  Batif»fied 
if  you  nake  a  happy  one;**  and 
31  r.  Prendergast  glanced  up  side> 
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ways  at  his  8on*A  face.  Charlie, 
however,  was  puffins;  away  quietly 
at  his  cigar,  and  his  eyes  never 
wandered  from  his  horses'  heads 
while  he  thought  how  very,  very 
strangely  his  father  was  acting  in 
the  present  instance.  After  a  few 
moments*  reflection  he  proceeded 
to  ask  sorae  questions  about  this 
old  friend  Thomson,  of  whom  he 
had  only  heard  three  or  four  times 
in  his  life,  and  then  without  any 
mention  of  a  daughter.  Mr.  Pren- 
dergast  was  adroit  enough  in  his 
answers,  but  surpassed  himself 
when  asked  why  he  had  never 
before  alluded  to  the  fact  of  his 
guardianship  of  the  voung  lady. 

"Well,  the  truth'  is,  Charlie," 
he  replied  with  ingenuous  hesita- 
tion, "  I  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  my 
philanthropy.  I've  never  set  up 
for  being  anything  great  in  that 
line,  and  I  thought  I  had  better 
say  nothing  about  it.  Besides,  I 
waited  to  see  how  the  girl  would 
turn  out  before  bringing  her  into 
contact  with  my  family.  I.  saw 
she  would  be  beautiful — I  could 
not  tell  whether  she  would  be  good 
also." 

Whatever  Charlie  thought  of  the 
plausibility  of  this  explanation  as 
ne  looked  into  his  father's  crafty 
countenance,  he  felt  more  sus- 
picious than  ever  that  his  words 
and  motives  were  something  quite 
different  one  from  the  other.  But 
soon  the  falseness  of  his  own  posi- 
tion drove  away  all  but  selfish 
thoughts. 

They  drove  to  a  hotel  in  Jermyn 
Street,  and  Mr.  Prendergast  asked 
the  porter  whether  Miss  Thomson 
had  arrived  yet.  On  receiving  an 
answer  in  the  negative,  he  sent  the 
carriage  away  in  charge  of  his 
groom  (who  had  made  the  journey 
from  Katney  into  town  on  an 
omnibus,  much  to  his  disgust,  that 
he  might  not  overhear  his  master's 
confidential  talk),  and  entered  the 
hotel  with  his  son. 


Charlie  found  the  unoccupied 
first-floor  drawing-room  of  the 
hotel  an  unpleasant  place  to  wait 
in.  The  crystal  pendants  of  the 
candlesticks  on  the  mantelpiece 
jingle^  when  he  walked  aoout. 
The  fire  was  slacked  down  so  that 
only  a  faint  gleam  of  red  appeared, 
which,  instead  of  warming  the 
room,  gave  out  the  unpleasant, 
gaseous  smell  of  bad  coals.  Ou 
the  table  there  was  a  "  Bradshaw," 
three  months  old,  that  might  not 
improbably  have  turned  the  brain 
of  a  former  occupier  of  the  room. 
Close  to  it  lay  a  couple  of  numbers 
of  a  comic  journal,  full  of  bad  wood- 
cuts and  sickly  jokes,  and  one  or 
two  books,  •*  Guide  to  Tunbridge," 
**  Coppers  upon  the  Currency,"  Ac. 
— volumes  that  no  one  had  been 
found  enterprising  enough  to  steal. 
At  any  time  these  influences  would 
not  have  been  very  tranquillizing, 
but  to  a  person  awaiting  an  unplea- 
sant interview  they  were  to  the  last 
degree  disquieting. 

Charlie  walked  to  the  window 
half  a  dozen  times,  pulled  his 
moustaches  till  his  upper  lip  \sa8 
sore,  and  made  one  or  two  despe- 
rate eflbrts  to  escape.  Once  he 
said  he  thought  he  saw  a  brother 
officer  (;oing  along  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street ;  but  it  was  no 
use.  His  father  would  not  let  him 
go ;  so  in  desperation  he  rang  the 
bell  for  the  papers,  and  set  to  work 
on  the  fire  with  more  energy  than 
he  usually  displayed  in  his  move- 
ments. 

At  last,  when  he  had  just  finished 
an  uneasy  examination  of  the  news- 
paper, and  began  to  hope  that  the 
dreaded  young  lady  was  not  going 
to  appear  at  all,  the  door  opened, 
and  the  waiter  announced  Miss 
Thomson,  who  came  laughing  into 
the  room,  followed  by  a  tall,  stout 
woman  with  the  blackest  eyes  and 
hair  Charlie  had  ever  seen. 

**  Oh !  I  thought  we  should 
get  here,  Mr.  Prender/ 
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tbe  i*irl ;  "  you  must  have  been 
watting  a  long  time.  It  wai  all 
JeauDi**t  fault.  She  dt*clareti  that 
it  it  not  iflfo  to  (Irite  in  a  cab,  and 
we  have  walkt-d  every  bit  of  the 
way  from  Paddiniifton,  and  I  am 
nearlv  dead.  Ilow  are  you  P 
Quite  wcllf 

*' Quite  Hel),  thank  vou/*  replied 
Mr.  PrenderpMt,  amiling  in  hia 
blandest  manner.  "  Allow  me  to 
introduce  my  aon — Captain  Pren- 
dercast :  Mi>a  Tbomaon.** 

MiM  Thomaon  waa  rather  a  ahort, 
bri|;ht-fa4H*d  little  girl,  uith  dark, 
wavy  hair  turned  back  from  a  >ery 
white  fort*liead,  and  dark  brown 
eyefi,  that  travelled  about  with  a 
merry,  lively  ei predion  aa  alie 
Very  i*alm)y  examined  Captain 
Prendergast  from  head  to  foot. 
She  wan  n  bright  little*  hrinj;,  very 
prrttily  dre!*M*d  in  dark  blue  velvet 
and  fur,  with  a  ct^quetli^h  little 
fur  hat  and  loiij;  ostrich  feathers  on 
her  head. 

"  1  am  verv  fjlad  to  ffee you, Captain 
Pn'fidi'ri»a-l.  Your  father  haa  lH»<'n 
very  kind  tu  me  all  my  life,*'  i»be 
hnid.  **  :ii  d  he  hm  protni^ed  to  take 
mo  to  Ma'ianii*  Tii«Mua*.<  to-day  ; 
•leauiif  a:.tl  1  l.ave  het-n  talkini:  of 
iiothirii;  ••l-f  the  whole  H.iv.  Have 
we  not,  Jeaniic  r" 

Ji'aiine,  uKn  waa  evtdrntlv  a 
f.»r»'ii:iu'r,  replird,  nilh  a  muile, — 

••  Vci«,  ma  nVelle.  \\»u  Uaw  talk 
all  tl.o  (!.iy.  You  shall  be  rrry  lired 
li  .!ii«.rro*-/' 

**  Hrive  vt»u  n«'V««rlK^*n  tt»  I^miloii 
iH'fori*.  Mi9«  Thumsoii  r  **  ai»ked 
Charlie,  amuaed  at  her  excite- 
ment. 

**  Oh,  vej»,  t«ict»;  hut  it  waa  onlv 
to  tilt'  dfiiti^t/*  %!n?  repli«*d,  naively. 
a«  »i.i'  Liu;:!  r^I  and  sho«r*-iJ  a  niw  nt' 
pntly  ttttu  that  wen*  ai  white  as 
ivorv 

'*  Will  \"U  Wait  hrr»»  for  a  f«'w 
minulcf,  Violet,  while  1  t.ilk  to 
Jeaniii*  in  the  neit  rij^m  ?  **  a*ked 
Mr.  Pn*nd<ri:ast,  as  uiidis;!ui»cdly 
•Dxioiia  to  atford  tbe  youj      people 


a  tt^te-i-tete  as  the  most  mancpu- 
vring  mother  could  have  shown  her- 
self. 

•<  Oh,  jes/'  said  the  girl,  takini^ 
off  her  prettily-plumed  hat,  and 
throwing  it  down  on  the  table. 
**  I  ahall  ait  in  the  armchair,  and 
rest  myself.  How  delightful  it  iH 
to  be  out  for  the  day  ;  it  is  so  dull 
at  school." 

Once  his  father  was  out  of  the 
room,  Charlie  Prcndergast  did  not 
find  his  position  so  awkward.  He 
waa  too  i;ood-natured  not  to  enter 
thormghly  into  the  girl's  half- 
chihiiHh  delight  at  her  fn*edom. 

**  I  suppose  it  is  rcry  dull  at 
school/*  be  said.  **  You  do  lessons 
all  day,  of  course,  and  walk  two 
and  two  whenever  you  go  out  f  '* 

"  Tea ;  and  the  roads  are  so  atupi«l 
and  dusty,  and  the  hills  ao  steep,  and 
they  won't  let  us  walk  through  the 
town,  where  wo  might  see  people, 
and  l4>ok  into  the  shop  windows, 
and  be  aroused.  And  the  gover- 
netsea  are  so  ui;ly  and  cross,  and  the 
pianos  jingle  all  day  l«»ng,  and  I  am 
so  tired  of  it  all.  Were  you  ever 
at  school  ?  *• 

'*  Y'es  ;  I  wai  at  Eton." 

**Ah— atKton.  That  is  char ir- 
inc.  is  it  not  ?  Stmie  of  our  girls 
ha\e  brothers  there,  and  thev  snv 
it  ia  delightful.  You  boat,  and 
plav  cricket,  and  get  into  scrapes, 
an<i  do  i;4)  leiMions  uiil(*ss  Vini  like, 
just  fi;r  a  change.  How  ditferent 
to  our  school." 

*•  Where  is  your  wrhoolr"  asked 
Char!  e. 

**  Don't  you  know?"  she  crieil, 
op4*niiig  her  eyes  to  their  widest  in 
her  a^^toiiinhiiient.  **  At  iMam- 
b  >roui:h,  the  dullest  place  in  the 
world!  *  .Vt  Mrs.  8mith*s,  Har- 
pendeii  Hou»e,  Clamborough  ;*  that 
IS  what  in  put  on  our  letters.  But 
has  .'  r.  Pn'iidergast  never  told  you 
about  me:"  No?  Whv,  1  kuive 
known  you  ever  so  long,  it  seema 
to  me ;  be  talks  of  you  so  much. 
But  then  you  art  hia  son— -and  I 
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have  no  one  to  cnre  for  me ;"  and 
her  merry,  babyish  face  clouded 
over,  and  tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 
**  It  is  so  sad  to  have  no  friends — 
no  one  to  think  of — no  one  to  write 
to.  It  makes  me  cry  sometimes 
when  I  see  the  other  girls  writing 
home,  and  think  there  is  no  one  in 
the  wide  world  who  would  bb  glad 
to  hear  from  me." 

'•You  will  soon  find  friendi*,** 
said  Charlie,  touched  by  her  simple 
little  lament.  "The  world  is  not 
80  full  of  unsympathetic  people  as 
Bome  would  have  us  believe." 

"  But  how  are  friends  made  ?  " 
asked  the  girl. 

"  That  is  one  of  nature's  secrets,** 
he  replied. 

"  What  is  the  secret  ?  *'  she 
asked  eagerly,  looking  up  into  his 
face.  "  Tell  it  to  me.  I  am  afraid 
1  do  not  possess  it." 

*'It  is  one  tdat  some  people 
possess  and  use  unconsciously. 
lou  will  soon  know  whether  you 
have  it  or  not.** 

**  I  hope  so,**  she  replied  gravely. 
••  I  fancied  that  friends  would  come 
to  me — out  of  nowhere  that  I 
could  see,  for  nothing  that  I  could 
do,  and  when  I  was  expecting  no 
one.*' 

For  a  moment  Charlie  had 
wondered  whether  this  ingenuous- 
ness was  the  mask  of  coquetry,  but 
the  suspicion  had  quickly  vanished. 
And  as  she  prattled  on  with  un- 
conscious art,  a  foreboding  of 
evil  smote  painfully  on  his  heart, 
and  turned  his  thoughts  more  than 
once  upon  his  father  and  his  doubt- 
ful plans. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Prendergast  was 
in  close  conversation  with  Jeanne 
in  the  next  room,  and  apparently 
their  conference  had  been  a  satis- 
factory one,  for  at  its  conclusion 
he  complimented  her  on  her  ready 
adherence  to  his  plans. 

*'  You  seem  quite  to  understand 
my  wishes,"  he  said  approvingly. 
''Make  her  as  tired   of  school  as 


you  can,  but  frighten  her  also  about 
tlie  dangers  of  a  cold  world.  And, 
above  all  things,  praise  my  son  and 
keep  him  well  before  her  mind.  It 
would  be  a  happy  thing  for  her  if, 
without  experiencing  any  of  the 
troubles  and  perplexities  of  life  on 
her  own  account,  she  could  go 
straiglit  from  school  to  lean  upon 
his  ex[)crience  and  protection.** 

**  Si,''  said  the  Frenchwoman, 
with  a  laugh  of  intelligence,  **  that 
would  suit  all  well.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  also.  She  is  very  sweet.'* 
But  as  Jeanne  spoke,  something 
warned  her  to  leave  things  to  fate, 
and  she  resolved  only  to  give  a 
cautious  support  to  James  Pren- 
dergast *s  plans. 

**  I  have  told  Mrs.  Smith  she  is 
to  leave  at  Christmas.  All  her 
bills  are  paid  up  to  that  date. 
Have  you  spoken  to  Mrs.  Smith  on 
the  subject.'* 

"  No,'*  answered  Jeanneabruptly; 
"  I  make  no  remarks  of  that  kind. 
I  go  to  Mrs.  Smith  just  as  her  old 
nurse — no  more.*' 

**  Quite  right — quite  right,  Ma- 
dame Jeanne,  you  are  discretion 
itself.  But  dou*t  forget  to  talk  to 
her  of  my  son." 

*'  If  she  like  him,  she  will  talk 
plenty  herself,  and  I  shall  get  no 
chance  to  open  my  mouth.  (Tent 
un  caquet  continueiy 

"  So  much  the  better,**  said  Mr. 
Prendergast,  opening  the  door 
cautiously  and  listening  to  a 
merry  peal  of  girlish  laughter. 
"I  don't  like  still  waters.'* 

Mr.  Prendergast*s  appearance 
ut  a  stop  to  Violet*s  mirth  and 
is  son's  conversation.  Once  again 
under  his  father's  eye  Charlie  felt 
almost  as  uneasy  as  he  had  been 
before  Violet's  naive  confidence 
had  made  him  half  forget  the  cause 
of  their  meeting.  Mr.  Prendergast 
noticed  the  sudden  constraint  that 
his  presence  created,  and  proposed 
that  they  should  start  at  once  lor 
Madame  Tussaud's. 
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Oflf  they  accordingly  drove,  but 
without  Charlie,  to  Vio!et*a  evident 
diiapp  )iiitiiieut ;  a  request  from  his 
father,  that  was  half  an  order,  mado 
him  prouiirte,  however,  to  follow 
them  voon. 

But  in  hi«  absence  the  wax  figures 
did  not  seem  to  amuse  her  much ; 
and  her  bright  eyes  wore  an  ex- 
pectant  exprcMion  as  they  kept  |><*r- 
ia*tually  nandvriog  from  the  sights 
before  hor  to  scrutinise  every 
new  arrival  in  the  rooms.  At 
lai^t.  however,  Charlie  ap|)eared, 
and  then  she  bi'came  full  of  life 
again,  pleased  with  everything,  an<l 
amilin;;  and  chattering  incessantly. 
Tlie  figures  round  about  Quet*n 
Victoria  delighted  her  immensely, 
and,  pointing  to  a  niaguiticently 
dressed  utlicer  in  the  inner  circle, 
she  a«lied  Charlie  if  his  uniform 
waM  anything  l»ke  that. 

**  Not  quite  so  grand,**  said 
Charlii* ;  '*  my  CtKit  is  scarlet,  too, 
not  blut';  I  don't  look  so  fierce 
eitlii-r  as  that  g«*ntleman.** 

'*  Have  vou  any  decorations  ?  ** 

**  Tkie  ^rninsular  and  Crimean 
n.e«iaU  only.** 

* 

*' The  IVniiisular — why  that  was 
the  war  against  the  first  Napoleon. 
Vou  mere  not  born  then,  and  vou 
c(»uld  not  even  have  teen  in  the 
Crimea.** 

**  I  am  sorrv  to  sav  I  have  never 
drawn  niv  sword  in  an<:er  \et.  If 
1  get  a  medal  it  niU!*t  be  for 
my  peaci-able  and  uuufi'ending 
iliamcter.*' 

**  Hut  Vou  all  lon^  for  a  mar  verv 
much." 

••  We  ?av  «>— it  sounds  well,  and 
it  14  what  Id  expected  of  us.'* 

Every  {.leature  has  its  end — even 
a  holiday  from  sclxx^l.  And  the  end 
of  plea»un*  is  often  «eariDess,  as 
Violet  found,  when,  having  bid 
Mr.  Premiergast  and  hi«  sou  good 
bye,  she  set  otf  inith  Jeanne  in  a 
cab  for  Paddiugtou  station.  l*on- 
trary  to  her  custom,  she  rat  quite 
I     bt   aa   thcj   drove  through  tho 


lighted  streets,  and  to  her  pre- 
occupied mind  the  people  paKning 
to  and  fro  were  only  shadowi>, 
and  her  ears  scarcely  heard  the 
noise  of  wheels  or  the  hum  of 
voices.  With  a  young  girl,  how- 
ever, in  whose  veins  ran  so  much 
of  the  quicksilver  of  wonder  and 
delight,  such  a  mood  could  not  last 
long. 

''  Don't  you  like  London, 
Jeanne  ?  **  she  asked,  looking  wist- 
fully  at  the  lights  of  the  city  they 
^ere  fast  leaving. 

••  No,  chirif ;  I  like  even  Clam- 
borough  better.  .All  England  ia 
tn$te^  but  Ixindon  ia  hateful.  It 
m:ikes  me  wish  for  Parts. 

'*What  did  vou  like  best  at 
Madame  Tussaud*a  today  ?  *' 

•'  .Voihiug  much — except,  yes, 
Charlotte  Corday  and  the  guillo* 
tine.-* 

Violet  shivered  at  this  unpleasant 
n*ply,  but  Jeanne  noticed  nothing. 
Her  nature  was  not  generally  ob- 
servant. 

"  And  you,  cA^rts,**  she  asked,  aHer 
a  time,  **  wliat  pleased  you  most  ?  ** 

Violet  made  no  direct  reply  to 
this  question,  but  remarked  pre* 
seiitly,i  ^Ci'/osof  nothing,  that  she 
thought  Captain  Prendergmst  very 
unlike  his  father.  ^  He  ia  Terr 
silent,*'  »hc  added,  **but  looks  so 
gentle  and  kind,  I  liked  bim  at 
once." 

Jeanne,  unmindful  of  James 
Prendergast*s  instructions,  took  no 
advantas;e  of  this  opportunity  of 
praisii.g  his  son.  On  the  contrary, 
her  face  grew  a  little  dark,  and  her 
eyes  11a*hed  as  she  gave  a  quick 
nervous  glance  at  Violet,  who 
seemed  absorbed  in  pleasant  re- 
collections of  her  Iste  companion — 
pleasant  recollections  which  led  to 
castle-building — till  at  laat  over- 
come by  the  fatigue  of  a  long  day, 
and  the' confusion  of  mind  resulting 
from  a  deliberate  attempt  to  fore> 
cast  the  events  of  the  coming  year, 
Violet   fell  bat  aaleep»  ud  only 
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awoke  when  Jeanne  called  out  to 
her  that  thej  were  at  Clam  borough. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Prendergast  and 
his  son  were  driving  back  to  iiatuey. 

"  Well,  Charlie,'^  said  Mr.  Pren- 
dergast,  nervously.  "  What  do 
you  think  of  Miss  Violet  ?  *'  The 
question  had  been  on  the  tip  of 
bis  tongue  half-an-hour  before  he 
could  find  courage  to  utter  it. 

"  She  is  very  pretty,  and  seems 
very  nice." 

'*Well,"  pursued  Mr.  Pren- 
dergast, while  his  face  went  as 
near  kindling  with  a  glow  of 
pleasure  as  its  crafty  expression 
would  permit,  **  if  you  think  all 
that,  surely  I  may  hope?  when  I 
wish  it  so  much — when  it  would 
give  such  relief  and  happiness  to 
the  end  of  my  life — I  may  hope 
that  what  I  hinted  to  you  will 
come  to  pass — may  I  nob,  my 
boy  i  '*  he  asked,  while  the  smiles 
died  utterly  away  from  his  face, 
giving  place  to  a  look  of  almost 
agonized  entreaty. 

"If  I  had  seen  her  six  or  even 
three  months  ago,  perhaps  I  could 
have  felt  as  you  wish  me  to  do ; 
but  now  it  is  impossible,'*  replied 
Charlie  resolutely.  **  I  prefer  to 
be  candid  with  you ;  I  cannot  spare 
you  this  disappointment,  and  I  am 
sorry  for  it,  even  though  1  can't  for 
the  life  of  me  think  why  you  should 
Bet  your  heart  so  much  upon  such  a 
plan." 

"  Why  ?  "  cried  Mr.  Prendergast, 
his  voice  shrill  with  annoyance,  and 
excitement.  •*  Why  ?  what  can  a 
few  months  have  to  do  with  it?" 

"  Everything,"  answered  Charlie 
quietly,  though  his  colour  rose, 
"  can't  you  fancy  the  only  reason 
that  could  steal  a  man's  heart  so 
securely?  I  care  for  another 
woman." 

•*Gh)od  God!"  groaned  Mr. 
Prendergast,  sinking  back  in  his 
Beat  in  the  carriage  ;  "  I  certainly 
am  cruelly  tried." 

And  tears-— actual  tears^rolled 


down  his  cheeks ;  nor  did  he  utter 
one  word  during  the  remainder  of 
the  drive. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DEi.TH   BOBS   MISS   HEOAW. 

Ok  the  day  on  which  Mr.  James 
Prendergast  drove  into  town  with 
his  son  and  found  the  expedition  a 
crushing  disappointment,  the  num- 
ber of  residents  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Eatney  received  an  addition, 
and  the  doors  of  a  "  commodious 
semi-detached"  villa  that  had  long 
been  **  to  let,"  were  opened  to  ad- 
mit a  new  tenant  in  the  person  of 
our  friend  Miss  Megaw. 

Parallel  to  Chatham  Eoad,  in 
which  Balaclava  House  stood, 
there  ran  a  less  aristocratic  villa- 
street,  known,  rather  to  the  disgust 
of  some  of  its  houseliolders,  by 
the  name  of  Chatham  Lane.  The 
houses  were  of  two  storeys  only, 
though  all  the  gardens  wore  as 
wide  and  good  as  those  of  Chat- 
ham lload.  After  all,  the  love  of 
nature  and  plants  must  be  deeply 
rooted  in  the  human  heart,  or  tho 
inhabitants  of  Eatney  would  long 
ago  have  given  up  trying  to  grow 
tiowers  in  their  cold  clay  soil. 
Nothing  seemed  to  discourage 
them,  however,  and  year  after 
year  they  tended  sickly  growths 
and  purchased  new  and  blooming 
plants  from  the  nurserymen  only  to 
see  them  dwindle  and  pine  under 
the  influences  of  an  ungenial  soil 
and  climate.  These  gardens  of 
Eatney,  too,  were  productive  of 
more  than  mere  perseverance  and 
the  untimely  blasting  of  vegetable 
life.  The  trespass  of  cats,  and 
the  theft  of  soeds  by  pigeons, 
made  many  a  quarrel  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhoood,  and  Mn.  Jaroet  Pren- 
dergaitt  had  a  grirvance  of  ten 
Yt.*ar»*  »taii(lin<;  af*aiiiat  the  ladiea 
of  Hath  I/odt;c\  who,  with  laudable 
induMry.  ch*areti  thrir  own  garden 
of  *\ut^  by  the  btimane  (rocehs 
of  throwini;  them  over  tbe  wall 
into  the  flower-beda  of  BaacUva 
House. 

Ou  the  gate  of  the  "  aemi- 
deticheil "  newly  rented  by  Miwa 
Mt*caw,  were  painted  the  words 
''  Norfolk  Lodge/*  but  whether 
the  houi^ewaa.ao  called  in  honour 
of  the  duke  or  county  of  that 
name,  'i*  uncertain.  It  was  a  low 
square  building,  with  pale  damp- 
)oc»kin^  walls,  that  contrasted 
straiic**ly  with  the  apoplectic  red- 
brick houn»s  that  gave  Hatney  its 
flushed  look  of  vulgarity.  Nor 
was  the  new  resident's  entry  into 
the  m'itihbourhiKMl  calculated  to 
create  any  st^nsation.  Her  goods 
and  chattels  were  not  numerous, 
and  her  pir«oDal  following  con- 
sisted only  uf  one  tried  old  ser- 
vant. 

It  was  a  old,  raw  day.  on  which 
Miss  Megnw  took  up  her  abode  in 
Katncr.  An  unfavourable  slant  in 
the  wind  waa  brininng  down  the 
lA>nd«»n  smoke  to  increase  the 
gloom  of  a  damp  November  after- 
noon. And  when  Miiis  Megaw 
^tolMl  at  a  window  at  the  back  cf 
the  liiiiiM*.  from  which  she  could 
set*  Balaclava  Ilouae,  the  dreariness 
i)f  till*  ]»rt»«pcct  told  upon  her  spirits 
and  iniurage. 

"  Am  1  right  in  undertaking  this 
work  r  "  she  asked  hers«-lf.  •'  la 
there  not  something  |ioor  and  mean 
alHMit  this  work  of  watching  and 
sp>ini;?  Am  I  n*ally  i-alled  ufton 
tn  iiiterferr  now  when  the  nii*ciiief 
ha«  beiMi  so  long  done,  and  that 
I  heaven  has  not  seen  tit  to  inter- 
|>oiM*.  Or  i«  my  enteq>rise  lleaven- 
dirrete<i.  and  the  beginning  of  a 
retnhutioii  too  long  delsyed  r  It 
l«K>ks  like  it ;  but  when  our  minds 
try  to  argue  such  questions,  the  plea 


of  Heaven'a  guidance  gets  to  much 
help  from  the  eloquence    of   our 
desires  that  the  discussion  is  not 
a  fair  one.     Surely,  however,  it  is 
our  duty  here  below  to  light  mis- 
chief and  cunning — even  with  their 
own  weapons — as  long  as  we  cnu 
lift  our  hands.     Vengeance  is  the 
Ijord'a — let    Him    repay,   for    He 
alone  can    judge  the   measure   of 
men's   guilt  —  but    let  us   be   his 
ready  instruments  to  succour  the 
oppressed,    and     not     ce|se     our 
troubling  till  such  justice  as  earth 
can  give  has  been  won.     There — 
in   that    house   where    the    lights 
an»  beginning  to  glimMier— lives  a 
man.  who,  in  mr  lu*art  (»f  hearts, 
1  believe  found  out   his   brother's 
marriago  and  stole  his  child.     The 
child   may  have   died   long  ago— 
James  I'rendergast  may  have  aban- 
doned  her  to  a  fate  that  for  one 
chance  of  life  would  give  her  ten 
of  death    ....  But  he  is  a  deep 
plotter.      He  would  scarcely  have 
deht  roved     an      instrument     that 
might     hereafter     be     used     with 

Cowerful  efftTt.  1  believe  he  is 
eeping  her  hidden  away  in  some 
remote  place,  and,  if  this  be  so,  I 
will  mei*t  plot  with  plot,  and  watch 
and  wait  till  I  di)«c<»ver  all.  Aye, 
James  Prendergast.'*  she  continued, 
while  her  eyes  grew  glittering  and 
stem,  **  I  will  not  draw  back.  I 
have  taken  this  task  upon  me,  and, 
«ith  (fod's  help,  I  will  fultil  it. 
You  are  happy  and  secure  now.  in 
your  tine  h(»usi\  but  all  may  s«ion 
W  charg'd.  Itetribiitiim  has  been 
long  deUyeil,  it  may  now  be  nearer 
tluin  you  think  !** 

Then  with  restless  steps  she 
paced  to  and  fro  in  the  darkening 
room,  thinking  ikver  her  enemy's 
pros|)ertty.  Rut  if  she  could  have 
set*n  him  as  he  sat  later  on  in  the 
evening  in  his  study,  directed  and 
angry  at  the  failure  of  a  cherished 
project,  she  would  scarcely  bare 
grudged  him  his  happiness. 

For  davs  she  watched  lialadava 
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Honse  in  vain.  She  saw  Charlie 
leave  home  for  Ireland,  where 
Tenian  disturbances  had  caused 
his  regiment  to  be  sent.  And 
Mrs.  Prendergast  and  her  daughter 
drove  out  once  or  twice.  But  of 
the  head  of  the  house  she  saw 
nothing.  She  was  ready,  how- 
ever, for  him  when  he  did  at  last 
appear.  A  week  after  her  arrival 
at  Batney,  she  had  been  walking 
idowlv  up  and  down  Chatham  Koad 
for  abou^  twenty  minute?,  keeping 
Balaclava  House  in  view  all  the 
time,  and  at  last,  when  some  dis- 
tance from  it,  she  saw  the  hall- 
door  open,  and  a  man,  whom  she 
fancied  she  recognized  even  at  that 
distance,  walk  slowly  down  the 
steps.  She  hurried  on  to  get  a 
closer  view  of  him,  but  would 
scarcely  have  succeeded  in  her 
object  had  he  not  been  called 
back  into  the  house.  Drawing 
her  veil  down  quickly  over  her 
face,  she  posted  herself  so  that 
if  he  were  going  to  the  station 
he  must  pass  her ;  and  then  saun- 
tering on  very  slowly  she  awaited 
his  reappearance.  She  scarcely 
dared  look  round  to  see  if  he 
were  coming,  so  excited  was  she, 
and  such  a  tumult  of  emotion  did 
the  idea  of  seeing  him  raise  in  her 
mind.  She  heard  his  footsteps, 
however,  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer,  till  at  last  he  was  beside 
her.  She  shrank  back,  and  he 
passed  on.  She  knew  hio) — she 
would  have  known  him  anywhere. 
Even  one  timid  glance  had  shown 
her  the  crafty  face,  the  dark  shift- 
ing e^es,  and  their  forbidding  ex- 
pression. How  little,  too,  he  was 
changed.  Compared  with  what  it 
had  done  to  herself,  Time  had 
touched  him  lightly. 

But  she  had  work  before  her. 
She  determined  to  let  no  oppor- 
tunity of  findine  out  his  habits 
escape,  so  she  followed  him  to  the 
station.  There  she  beard  him  say 
he  was  going  up  to  town,  and  re- 


.  solved  to  keep  him  company  on  his 
way. 

It  was  not  hard  to  follow  him, 
even  in  London.  He  walked 
slowly,  and  as  it  was  growing 
dusk  she  succeeded  in  keeping 
herself  tolerably  well  out  of  view. 
It  was  about  half-past  three,  and 
a  drizzling  rain  was  falling  as  they 
passed  along  the  Strand.  At  the 
top  of  Cecil  Street  he  stopped 
short,  and,  after  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, walked  a  few  doors  down 
the  street  and  knocked  at  a 
shabby  looking  house ;  about  ten 
minutes  later  he  reappeared  in  the 
Strand  with  a  shabby  companion 
—one  evidently  of  the  order  of 
broken-down  people  —  a  brother- 
hood among  whom  poverty,  if  not  a 
vow,  is  at  least  a  perpetual  obser- 
vance. Miss  Megaw  followed  him 
more  closely  than  before,  to  over- 
hear what  he  said. 

"  I  tell  you,  Eobert,"  she  heard 
him  say,  angrily,  **this  sort  of  thing 
roust  have  an  end.  I  really  cau*t 
afford  to  go  on  supplyinu;  your 
never-ending  demands.  You  can 
disgrace  us  publicly,  of  course,  as 
you  are  not  ashamed  to  threaten, 
but  you'll  lose  more  than  you'll 
gain  at  that  game." 

"  Oh,  come;  no  nonsense  of  that 
kind,"  replied  the  stranger.  "  Please 
remember  to  whom  you're  talking  to. 
I'll  not  stand  it ;  I  swear  I  won't." 

"  Now,  do  try  and  be  reasonable, 
my  dear  fellow,'*  expostulated  Mr. 
Prendergast,  soothingly.  "And  if 
you're  annoyed,  wait  till  we  get 
out  of  the  street  before  showins: 
it."  ^ 

•*  That's  all  very  fine.  Why 
didn't  you  wait  till  we  were  out 
of  the  street  before  insulting  me  ? 
AVhere  are  we  going,  by  the 
way  r 

"In  here,"  said  James  Prender- 
gast, stopping  short  before  a  res- 
taurant. 

This  scrap  of  conversation 
strongly    excited    Miss    Megaw 's 
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curiositj.  *'  Here  !•  a  man  in 
wliotM*  power  lie  Bt^emt  to  be,*'  the 
(laiii  to  hi*r«elf.  **  1*11  tee  the  end 
of  this  if  1  haTo  to  wait  tea  bourt 
loum-r/* 

llalf-an-bour.  however,  was  odIj 
the  lencth  of  the  time  she  had  to 
wait.  .Mr.  Fri^iider^^ant  and  the 
•t ranger  emerged  buth  together  into 
Vie  ttreft.  **  Good  night/'  aaid 
the  former.  **  Think  over  my  pn>- 
|>0!»alii.  You*ll  find  them  to  your 
advantage  in  the  end.** 

**  To  yours,  1  think  you  mean," 
sneered  the  other,  antl  then  thcv 
aeparateJ.  For  a  moment  Miss 
Megaw  was  undecided  whom  to 
follow,  hut  at  Ittht  she  elected  to  go 
after  the  stranger.  Through  back 
streets  she  walked  close  on  his 
track  till  at  last  he  disappeared 
inside  a  public-houw  near  ■  small 
theatre.  8he  was  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wav,  and  had  crossed  over 
and  was  just  in  the  act  of  opening 
the  swiuging-do«»r  to  fidluw  him 
in»ide  when  her  foot  slipped,  and 
she  fell  h«*aTily  on  the  fiavement. 

For  a  few  minutes  iihe  lay  per- 
fectly ittiil,  stunnei  by  the  violemv 
of  the  fail,  but  pres4*ntlv  she  n*- 
covered  enough  to  raise  herself  on 
her  el boM  p.  and  raw  that  a  police- 
man wjiH  »tanding  over  her,  con- 
tetiiplatiug  her  witb mingled  seventy 
and  aarcasm.  He  had  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  ahe  was  an  lutoii- 
cateii  patron  of  the  public*hou»e. 

•*  Yv*,  there  you  are,"  he  bi*gau, 
**  }Ou  know  the  spot,  don't  you  r— 
the  pavement  before  your  favourite 
hotel;  and  tvrj  nice  soft  lying  thia 
wet  evening  r  A  pretty  hobject  you 
look  ttM\" 

A  »itmewbat  stem  remark  from 
Mti«  Megaw  soon  brought  the 
guardian  ot  the  fetn*ei  to  a  sense 
uf  hts  error,  and  he  b<*cami*  s|K)1o- 
getic  while  od'ering  his  asmiktjnce. 
The  tears  sto<»d  in  Miss  Megaw's 
ryes  when  she  found  her  ankie  so 
iiaiuful  that  ahe  could  neither  bend 
It  nor  put  it  to  the  ground.    She 


thought  of  the  great  discoveries  it 
might  prevent  her  making.  In  her 
whole  life  the  idea  of  being  laid  up 
had  never  seemed  half  so  dreadful. 
While  she  stood  still  for  a  moment* 
wondering  whether  shecould  manage 
to  hobble  inside  the  public-house, 
the  man  ahe  was  in  pursuit  of  came 
out,  and  quietly  walketl  away.  See- 
ing shecould  not  possibly  follow  him. 
Miss  Megaw  asked  the  policeman 
to  call  a  cab  for  her,  which  he  did, 
apologizing  for  the  last  time  as  she 
drove  off.  '*  Seeing  the  spot  where 
it  'appened,*'  he  said,  **  1  thought 
of  course  as  it  was  the  usual  thing." 

Under  the  best  of  circumstances 
a  bad  sprain  is  a  tiresome  thing, 
but  in  Miss  Megaw*t  case  it  was  a 
terrible  annoyance.  On  tbe  morn* 
ing  following  her  accident  she  saw 
Mr.  Prendergaift  pass  her  windows 
on  his  way  to  the  station.  Two 
days  later,  again,  while  the  waa 
still  completely  invalided,  she  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  him  go 
off  in  the  morning  with  a  small 
p<irtniaiiteau  ;  he  remained  absent 
till  late  the  following  evening,  and 
many  were  the  conjectures  ahe 
formed  as  to  his  errand. 

As  soon  as  her  sprain  was  well, 
she  set  off  for  Cecil  Street  to  try 
find  Mr.  Prendergast's  di»reput- 
able-lo«»king  acquaintance,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  running  him  down  in  the 
very  public-houae  outside  which 
she  had  fallen  and  hurt  herself. 
By  the  exercise  of  a  little  taet  the 
mansged  to  secure  a  private  inter- 
view  with  him  in  a  small  stuffy  room 
behind  the  bar.  A  dirty  ace  of 
clubs  under  her  chair,  and  the 
smell  of  spirits  that  penaded  tbe 
phu*e,  suggested  certain  ideas  at  to 
Its  geneial  use. 

**  May  I  now  mention  what  has 
brouuht  me  herv,"  ahe  asked, 
coming  to  the  point  at  once. 

''  1  ertainly."  replied  the  stranger, 
with  a  lofiy  wave  of  the  hand  that 
seemed  an  habitual  trick.  "  1  oolj 
hope  you  don't  want  to  gei  laj 
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money  from  me,  for  if  you  do,  I 
may  as  well  say  I  haven't  got  any." 

"  I  don't  want  money  from  you," 
replied  Miss  Mef^aw.  *'  My  mission 
is  rather  of  the  opposite  character." 

"  So  much  the  better." 

"  It  has  come  to  my  knowledge," 
began  Miss  Megaw,  with  an  effort — 
"no  matter  how — that  you  could 
bring  disgrace  on  Mr.  James  Pren- 
dergast  if  you  chose,  and  that  you 
are  only  kept  back  from  doing  so 
by  pecuniary  obligations.  Is  it  not 
so." 

"  No,  ma'am,"  cried  the  stranger 
excitedly,  '*  it  is  not  so,  and  I  beg 
to  be  understood  to  deny  your  state- 
ments most  explicitly.  I  am  aware 
Mr.  James  Prendergast  is  imper- 
tinent enough  to  say  I  could  dis- 
grace him,  but  the  idea  is  entirely 
his  own." 

'*  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  stam- 
mered Miss  Megaw,  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  situation.  *'  How 
could  Mr.  Prendergast  say " 

"  I  don't  know  how  he  can  say 
things,  I  only  know  what  he  t^ays," 
pursued  the  stranger  vehemently. 
*'  From  any  one  such  assertions 
would  be  injurious — from  a  brother 
they  are  to  the  last  degree  in- 
sulting." Then,  changing  his  voice 
to  something  of  a  whine,  "  James 
is  trying  to  take  advantage  of  my 
misfortunes  to  make  me  emigrate, 
but  I  won't.  He's  sent  you  here 
no  doubt  to  try  and  persuade  me  .  . 
but  you  can  go  back  and  tell  him  I 
shan't  go  to  New  Zealand  to  please 
him  or  any  one  else." 

Miss  Megaw  was  dumbfoundered. 
She  scarcely  heard  a  word  of  a  long 
maudlin  story  of  misfortune  that 
the  stranger  next  poured  forth.  She 
remembered  dimly  having  heard 
something  of  a  brother  of  Mr. 
Prendergast's  .who  had  gone  to  the 
bad  almost  while  a  boy,  and  saw 
how  she  had  become  the  victim  of 
her  own  acuteness.  Instead  of 
finding  James  Prendergast  in  the 
act  of  bringing  off  an  accomplice, 


she  was  mortified  by  discovering 
him  almost  in  an  attitude  of  be- 
nevolence. Silently  and  noiselessly 
she  escaped  from  the  room,  while 
the  broken-down  gentleman,  with 
his  head  between  his  hands,  con- 
tinued to  recite  his  woes.  Crest- 
fallen beyond  measure  she  made 
her  way  back  to  Katney. 

"  She's  gone  !  "  ejaculated  the 
broken-down  member  of  the  Pren- 
dergast family,  as  he  roused  himself 
at  last  from  his  bitter  reminiscences. 
**  And  a  very  good  thing  too.  I'll 
go  down  to  Katney  next  week  and 
get  a  good  haul  out  of  James  for 
this.  She  came  to  the  wrong 
person  if  she  wanted  to  canvass 
for  an  Emigration  Society." 

This  failure  shook  Miss  Megaw 's 
trust  in  herself  very  much,  and  she 
began  to  fear  she  had  made  a  mistake 
in  supposing  Mr.  Prendergast's  wish 
that  she  should  have  the  assistance 
of  a  detective.  Her  desire,  how- 
ever, to  bring  his  brother's  schemes 
to  light — if  schemes  there  were — 
by  her  own  unaided  intelligence  was 
still  too  strong  to  bear  thwarting. 
So  she  continued  to  watch  him  as 
closely  as  ever,  and  to  hope  for  an 
opportunity  of  discovering  some 
clue  to  the  mystery  she  longed  to 
make  clear. 

Her  servant  had  found  out  several 
things  respecting  James  Prender- 
gast's habits.  The  Irish  charwoman, 
who  was  employed  at  odd  times  at 
Balaclava  House,  was  also  in  con- 
stant request  at  Norfolk  Lodge,  and 
from  her  Miss  Megaw  learnt  the 
important  news  that  a  young  lady 
was  expected  to  spend  Christmas  at 
Balaclava  House.  About  this  time 
James  Prendergast  seemed  to  have 
become  a  recluse.  Though  Miss 
Megaw  watched  and  watched  she 
never  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  out- 
side his  house,  and  so  the  days 
passed  on  till  the  I4th  of  December, 
when  she  found  she  had  been 
exactly  four  weeks  at  Batney.  On 
the  morning  of  that  day  she  saw 
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GtNir(*o  Pren  lor^nt  pasaiog  her 
windows  on  his  way  to  the  stutiuii. 
JuHt  at  he  wad  ^oiiif*  by  he  wna 
oviTtakeu  bv  bia  airiter  who  ai*emi*cl 
to  have  come  to  remiud  him  of 
autii«*thing.  A  a  aho  waa  returiiin^x 
to  tlte  hniiais  Mi^s  Mei;aw  heard 
Genr^e  call  at'ier  her.  **  We'll  bj 
bark  here  by  three,  if  poaaihle." 

Misit  Megaw  hoped  anxioualy 
that  this  '*we**  mi(;ht  include  the 
louiii;  lady  who  wan  to  be  a  gueH 
at  Balaclava  H«»um*.  It  was  well 
known  in  Itatney  tliat  such  a  thin^ 
aa  a  viititor  had  nrver  before  bi-on 
hrard  of  in  Mr.  Prendcrj;:ist*s 
houHe,  nntl  his  hervantM  talked  a 
PknI  dt-al  about  the  expected  ar- 
rival. Nhe  counted  the  nunute:! 
alinust  till  thrtv  o'chK'k,  and  instead 
of  watching;  from  hrr  window,  took 
up  her  position  at  her  pate. 

Just  after  three  the  people  who 
had  coiue  by  the  train  were  leaving; 
the  station,  and  aa  they  pasaed 
Norfolk  L^>dp%  she  looked  out 
eagerly  for  (iei»rce  IVcndrrc^ast. 
She  did  not  ree«>gnize  him  till  he 
was  quite  cIom*,  but  a^  pimmi  as  she 
saw  hun  she  started  b:ick  from  the 
pite  i!i  sudden  haste,  for  walkinp; 
beside  him.  and  h'okin^  slrii:;ht  at 
her.  was  no  lf>s  a  (>erson  than  Biib 
Varley,  whom  she  re!iiembt*rvd  wt»ll 
to  have  mnmi  at  Cilmriveen.  Thi* 
was  onir  hissetH>nd  vifiit  to  Itatnev  ; 
on  the  hrHt  oct*asioii  he  had  come 
out  at'ter  dark,  and  consfi|uei)tly 
eitt'a|'(-ti  hi-r  watchfulness. 

S  If,  ho«i-\4*r,  y^nn  t<»o  late  to 
esoaj>e  hm  rtn'iX'nition.  thou|*h  she 
hi»|HHj  she  haii  iU'Uv  n*  as  »he  hur- 
ried hark  intit  ti«-r  house.  **  Hv 
JoTe!"  excijimi'd  Hob,  cati'liin*; 
Ueor^reV  arm,  -  I'll  ii»f»ar  the  wo- 
man who  W.1S  staitd:!!;;  at  t)iat  c^te 
ft  mouirnt  aso  «ia«  the  old  ladv 
who  my^itlrd  u^  nil  so  at  Gleii- 
liTeen.     How  she  bulted  when  she 


me. 


ft 


Aa  Mpm  Bsthcy  fvached  HalaclaTft 
IIousv,  (feori:e  t«>ld    his   father   it 
more  than  probable  that   the 


myaterioua  Miaa  Mepiw  was  a 
nei;;hbour  of  theirs,  for  Bob  Varh-y 
was  sure  he  had  seen  her  in  Chat- 
ham Lane  on  their  wav  from  the 
station.  **  There  is  something  queer 
about  that  woman,**  said  (ii^orKe, 
"and  I  yi'mh  we  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mystery.  You  oui^ht  t«> 
iuveditii^ate  the  whole  tliin^,**  he  said 
to  bin  father.  '*  I  shouldn*t  be  a  hit 
aurprised  to  find  that  some  tricks 
were  goini;  on." 

On  hearing  hii  aon*s  words  there 
shot  out  an  ugly  flash,  h:ilf  ancer, 
half  suspicion,  from  undi*r  Mr. 
l*n*ndergast*s  frownin;*  brows,  but 
he  said  nothing.  He  was  thinking 
deeply,  however,  and  a  host  of  fears 
and  conjecturea  nished  rapidly 
through  bis  mind,  leaving  behind 
them  a  heavy  weight  of  uneasiness, 
so  that  he  seemed  to  forgi?t  ••very- 
thing  as  he  stood  by  his  drawiog- 
room  window,  hniking  dtiwn  vacantly 
on  a  row  of  flower-(K)ts  in  the  gar- 
den beneath.  A  c<mviction,  thai  be 
had  fought  againitt  ever  since  he 
ba4l  Hrst  heard  of  Miss  Megaw,  waa 
growing  more  and  more  confirmed 
in  bia  mind,  and  he  told  himself 
that  the  sooner  he  accepted  it  aa  a 
ct*rtaiiity,  and  acted  upon  the  con- 
viction, the  !>etter  it  would  be  for 
him.  But  how  to  act — plain  as 
the  necessity  for  action  might  be  — 
was  the  difficulty,  and  it  s4H*med  to 
him  that  a  crisis  was  near  which 
would  tax  ail  bia  energieii.  And 
aomehi>w,  to-day,  hia  miod  and 
energy  s«H*nied  to  fail. 

(ftMrge  and  Mary  were  going  out 
for  a  walk  with  Bob  Varley,  but 
Mr.  Prendergast  dt^Iined  abruptly 
to  j'>in  them,  and  retired  to  bia 
study. 

('iMisci«'nce  sometimes  befriends 
guilty  men  in  making  cowards  of 
them.  At  thr  vrry  first  threatening 
fif  darger,  and  long  In^fore  any  dis- 
tinct iwrtl  threatened  his  schemes, 
Jainea  Pren  tie  rgast's  whole  mind 
waa  bent  on  ao  fortifying  hia  posi- 
tion, that  come  what  'migbt,  partial 
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diflcorery,  or  full  exposure,  nothing 
could  permanently  defeaft  liis  plans. 
He  had  his  own  designs  and  Knew 
how  to  carry  them  through.  As  he 
sat  in  his  study  he  framed  devices  for 
his  own  protection  against  tho  mys- 
terious woman,  whom  lie  connected 
by  an  unfailing  instinct  with  dan- 
gerous designs  against  himself.  As 
he  set  his  mind  to  work,  tlie  weak- 
ness that  had  oppressed  him  earlier 
in  the  day,  seemed  to  pass  away. 
At    last,    he   formed    a    complete 

Elan.  If  the  woman  who  called 
erself  Miss  Megaw,  but  whom  he 
thought  of  under  another  name, 
had  come  to  Katney  as  a  spy  upon 
him,  he  would  soon  baffle  her,  and 
he  laughed  at  her  folly  iu  matching 
herself  against  his  will  and  cunning. 
Of  course  Violet  could  not  come  to 
Batney — that  would  be  folly  un(Jer 
the  circumstances.  Jeanne  should 
take  her  abroad  at  once,  whore,  as 
soon  as  he  had  put  Miss  Megaw  on 
a  false  scent,  he  and  George  would 
follow  her,  and  until  »he  was 
George's  wife,  Violet  should  never 
return  to  England.  George  would 
be  easily  managed,  the  girl  was 
inexperienced  and  childish  ;  the 
marriage  ^'ould  soon  be  nindo,  and 
then  tho  real  work  would  begin — 
then  the  grudges  of  years  would 
Lave  to  give  way,  and  however 
much  the  two  brothers  who  had 
remained  so  many  years  estranged 
might  still  continue  to  hate  one 
another,  the  world  would  have  t» 
witness  something  like  a  rceoncilia- 
lion  between  them.  AVlio  Violet 
really  was  they  might  never  know 
— it  was  to  be  hoped  they  never 
would.  Alexander  Prendergast 
could  not  expose  his  brother, 
whose  son  had  married  his  only 
child.  The  reconciliation,  so  far 
as  its  causes  went,  would  be  as 
inexplicable  a  matter  as  the  quarrel 
of  inany  years  ago.  And  the  Pren- 
dergast brothers  once  nominally 
united,  and  the  Preuderijast  money 
retained  iki  the  family,  Miss  Megaw 


might  call  him  what  she  chose  and 
go  where  she  listed,  she  could  do 
her  old  adversary  no  harm.  And 
now  that  he  came  to  think  about  it, 
he  had  a  suspicion  that  she  had 
been  hanging  about  his  house.  He 
had  noticed  a  tall  woman,  dressed 
sometimes  in  dark  grey,  sometimes 
in  black  clothes,  but  always  thickly 
veiled,  walking  up  and  down  Chat- 
ham lioad  in  a  peculiarly  persistent 
"way  several  times  of  late — and,  yes 
— he  recollected  her  distinctly — ho 
could  almost  swear  she  was  in  tha 
train  with  him  the  evening  he  had 
gone  into  town  to  see  his  disrepu- 
table brother  and  try  to  induce  him 
to  emigrate,  and  relieve  his  family 
of  the  disgrace  of  his  presence. 

His  plans  once  made,  Mr.  Pren- 
dergast lost  no  time  in  proceeding 
to  their  accomplishment.  He  sat 
down  at  his  writing-table  and 
wrote  a  letter  of  instructions  to 
Jeanne,  winding  up  by  a  request 
that  she  would  meet  him  iu  two 
days'  time  at  tho  hotel  in  Jermyn 
Street.  "I'll  see  Miss  Megaw 
doesn't  follow  me  there,"  he 
chuckled,  as  he  folded  up  his  note. 
While  ho  was  ciirecting  it  his  ser- 
vant brought  him  in  two  letters. 
"  Send  this  to  the  post,"  said  Mr. 
Prendergast,  hauding  him  the  letter 
to  Jeanne. 

One  of  tho  letters  he  had  received 
was  from  Violet.  Tho  other  was 
from  his  broken-down  brother, 
complaining  of  Miss  ^legaw's  visit, 
and  claiming  compensation  for  the 
annoyance  it  had  caused  him. 

"  What  on  earth  does  this  mean  ?  ** 
thought  James  Prendergast.  '*  I 
sent  no  old  lady  to  him — is  it  pos- 
sible— nonsense — yes,  it  really  must 
be  so.  She  must  have  followed  me 
down  to  the  Strand,  and  tried  her 
'prentice  hand  on  Kobert  after  1  left 
him.  It  is  too  funnv,"  ho  ex- 
claimed,  as  he  fell  back  in  Jiis 
chair,  and  laughed  aloud.  "  Yon 
won't  go  far  at  this  rate,  my  poor 
Martha — what  is  it  you  call  your- 
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uflf? — Megaw!  Better  give  up 
playing  the  »pT  upon  me  alto- 
gethor,  if  you  can't  do  it  better. 
Tboui;h  what  has  put  the  notion  of 
turniug  (lt*tective  iuto  your  head,  I 
oan*t  imagine.** 

His  Ifttens  read,  he  reaurocd  the 
conitidoration  of  hi*  plans.  That 
very  ni*;)it  he  would  apeak  to 
(teorge.  An  ChaHey  had  choM*n 
to  be  nhilurate,  h-t  him  do  without 
the  half  million  of  money  that  Vi«>let 
rt'preKiMitfd.  After  all,  he  had  al- 
ways liked  (leorce  the  bettor  of  his 
two  iioii!«.  After  dinner  George 
should  I'ome  into  the  study  and 
learn  what  gtiod  things  were  in 
fttore  for  hiai,  if  on)%'  he  would 
take  hi^  fatlirr  for  his  couns<>l]or 
and  tjuido.  "  Yes,**  he  said  to  hirn- 
mdf,  **  thert*  is  no  time  to  be  lost. 
I  have  the  whole  game  in  my 
hands.  Once  get  these  two  yoiini; 
folks  married,  and  then  wo  shall 
see 

A  little  tired  bv  those  rt*fli*etiMns 
and  the  excitements  of  tlie  day.  Mr. 
IVeudergast  began  to  dnze  iu  hin 
armchair.  The  candles  on  his 
table  were  nttt  li;;hted.  and  the 
fire  burnt  low  in  the  i:rate,  but  he 
was  soiin  tiN)  nouud  a!*U*ep  to  care 
eillit-r  for  li::ht  or  wannth. 

Mt-anwliile  the  cithers  had  come 
in  fritm  their  walk,  but  no  one 
venturi'd  to  appmarh  the  place* 
Haere'i  lt»  Mr.  IVi'niierga*t'!<  hui»i- 
ness  tran!i.ictii»ns  and  meditalii*ti(i. 
It  wao  a  rule  in  tlie  househiihi  that 
the  studv  was  nt»t  to  he  entered 
uiibid-ieii :  wl:i*n  Mr.  l*render.:sfit 
wanted  company  there  he  wiMild 
ask  for  it,  he  ^at>i.  Even  sli;*ht, 
timid  kmicks  at  h:s  door  he  re- 
sented a«  intrusion* 

For  this  n*asnn  the  re»t  (»f  the 
household  i>at  chattni^  tn  the  draw. 
iDg^room  till  the  dr^'»*ing-bell  rang 
fur  dinner.  Then  they  came  out 
into  the  hall,  candles  wen*  li^rnted. 
UmI  Msry  wsK  ju»t  :;»ini*  upstairs 
vlieii  Mrs.  Pri-nder^ayt  called  her 

laek. 


''Oo  and  tell  rour  father  the 
dressing-bell  haa  rung,  Mary,**  she 
said  ;  **  I  think  he  roust  be  aslet»p  ; 
I  have  not  heard  him  move  for  ever 
ao  long.** 

Mary  looked  unwilling  to  go,  hut 
a  second  bidding  sent  her  otV  slowly 
towards  the  study  with  her  candle 
iu  her  hand.  A  few  moments  later, 
when  the  others  were  half  way  up- 
stairs, a  loud  scream  of  terror  rang 
through  the  houne,  followed  by 
another  and  another. 

'*  (ffood  ht^avena !  what*s  the  mat- 
ter  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Prendergast.  while 
George  and  Bob  Varley  rushed  past 
her  downstairs.  At  the  door  ot  the 
studv  they  found  Mary  in  a  state  of 
incofierent  terror,  but  the  room  waa 
in  utter  darkness,  for  her  candle 
had  been  extinguished  in  its  fall 
fn>m  her  hand.  Varley  fetched  a 
light  at  once,  and  then  they  all  aaw 
the  terrible  spectacle  that  had  met 
the  unfortunate  girl's  eyes  when 
she  o|>ened  the  door.  On  the 
hearthrug  before  the  fire  Mr. 
PrendiT^ast  lay  on  hi<«  side,  stiff 
and  dead,  with  his  eyes  half  open, 
and  one  arm  outstretched.  They 
lifted  him  up,  tried  every  means 
of  n^torintf  consciousni*sa,  but  all 
in  vain.  Death  had  found  bim 
out  in  the  mid^t  of  his  schemes, 
and  stricken  him  down  just  when 
he  believed  he  was  touching  upon 
the  hour  that  would  crowu  thorn 

with  success. 

•  •  •  • 

At  Norfolk  I^nlge  that  evening 
Mif>s  Me;:aw  sat  alone  in  her  amall 
drawing-room,  chafing  at  the  in- 
a(*ti<»n  to  which  James  Preuder* 
ga«t*s  stH'Iuf'ion  of  himself  eon- 
demne<l  her,  and  wondering  whether 
Ik>b  Varley  could  possibly  have  re- 
cognife.l  her  as  he  |>af(S(*d  her  house 
in  the  afterno«m.  While  she  waa 
dwelling  unpleasantly  upon  these 
ideas  the  d<K>r  opened,  and  her 
servant  came  in  with  the  tea* 
thini^M. 

'*  Isut  that  a  ring  at  the  belU" 
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asked  Miss  Megaw,  suddenly.  She 
fancied  she  had  heard  footsteps 
running  across  the  gravel  to  the 
hall-door. 

*'  It  must  be  Mrs.  Plannigan, 
the  charwoman,"  replied  the  ser- 
vant, "  but  she  always  goes  to  the 
kitchen-door.'* 

A  moment  later  the  room  was 
invaded  by  Mrs.  Flannigan  in  a 
most  unusual  state  of  excitement, 

"  Oh,  great  patience  !  Glory  be 
to  praises ! "  she  cried  as  she  ran 
past  Anne,  and  sank  down  upon 
one  of  the  kitchen  chairs.  "  He 
was  quare  in  himself,  no  doubt; 
but  to  think  he'd  be  gathered  this 
day !— Swep*  off  before  he  had  time 
to  make  his  soul.  Oh,  'tis  awful ! 
and  I'm  nearly  destroyed  mesclf 
running  down  here  from  the  house, 
the  way  I'd  be  the  first  to  tell  ye 
of  it.  Sure,  didn't  I  slip  coming 
round  the  corner,  and  only  for  the 
constable  going  his  rounds,  that 
caught  me  undher  the  arms,  me 
bead  was  broke  agin  the  wall. 
Well,  well,  well!  to  think  of  it 
all!" 

"  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  " 
asked  Miss  Megaw,  sharply,  cm- 
fused  by  the  amount  of  exclama- 
tions in  the  Irishwoman's  story. 
"  What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

*« What's  the  matther,  is  it?" 
tried  Mrs.  Flannigan,  indignantly ; 
**  matther  enough,  and  to  spare. 
Oh,  the  poor  craytures  up  above — 
this  is  the  bad  day  for  'em,  Wiaha, 
wisha !  to  be  left  unpurtected  so 
suddenlv — and  he  not  so  old-look- 
ing at  all,  and  such  a  strong  man — 
6b, musha,  but  'tis  awful!" 

'*  Has  anything  happened  to  Mr. 
Prendergast  ?  "  asked  Miss  Megaw's 
servant,  in  much  alarm,  not  quite 
sure  that  the  Irishwoman's  lamen- 
tations might  not  possibly  refer  to 
a  neighbouring  greengrocer,  who 
was  rapidly  becoming  a  personal 
friend  of  her  own. 

"  Oh,  then,  one  thing's  certain, 
and  that  is    that  nothing   more'll 


ever  happen  to  him  again  whatever. 
He  went  off  as  sudden  as  that," 
groaned  the  Irishwoman,  bringing 
her  big  hands  together  with  a 
clap  that  might  have  been  heard 
all  over  the  house.  '*  At  about's 
six  o'clock,  it's  supposed.  Meself 
went  for  the  doctor,  but  'twas  all  of 
no  use.  Don't  be  talking,"  she  con- 
tinued, waving  her  hands,  ^*  but  'tis 
an  awful  thing  to  be  gathered  so 
sudden." 

*•  Dead !  "  gasped  Miss  Megaw, 
turning  very  white,  and  trembling 
all  over,  as  she  hastily  caught  hold 
of  the  door  to  support  herself 
Then,  without  another  word,  and 
much  to  Mrs.  Flannigan's  disap- 
pointment, instead  of  waiting  to 
hear  further  particulars  of  Mr. 
Prendero;ast's  sudden  end,  she 
walked  slowly  upstairs  to  her  bed- 
room, where  she  gave  way  to  her 
grief,  sitting  for  hours  with  folded 
hands  in  a  state  of  melancholy 
stupefaction.  Poor  Miss  Megaw ! 
sint^e  she  had  taken  up  her  mission 
she  had  had  little  except  sorrow 
and  disappointment ;  but  for  James 
Prendergast  to  be  snatched  away 
from  her  almost  at  its  very  outset 
wa*",  indeed,  a  stunning  blow.  And 
she  grew  ashamed  when  she  thought 
how  very  little  comfort  she  was 
able  to  derive  from  the  connction 
that  he  was  gone  where  his  evil 
deeds  were  fully  known  and  would 
be  duly  rewarded.  What  she  had 
wanted  was  to  see  his  humiliation 
and  punishment  with  her  own  eyes 
— to  hear  him  gnash  his  teeth  and 
cry  out  for  mercy.  She  had  to 
summon  all  her  bravery  in  these 
hours  of  dejection,  and  more  than 
once  she  thought  of  abandoning 
the  search  that  she  had  hoped  would 
be  the  one  solitary  triumph  of  her 
life.  But  she  had  gone  too  far; 
was  too  deeply  engaged  heart  and 
soul  in  the  quest  to  give  it  up  until 
everv  possible  means  had  been 
tried.  Even  in  the  last  few  days 
she  had  made  some  discoveries  as  to 
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the  direction  in  which  Jamet  Pren- 
doruii««t  U!«i*d  <;pnf  rally  to  f*o  when 
he  K'ft  home.  If  this  clue  could 
be  fiillowed  up  all  roi^ht  jet  be  dia- 
covert'd.  and  not  in  vain,  for  though 
Jani<'!f  i*rt*ndcn;nfit  was  beyond  the 
rencli  nf  vtMi(;t'ano(\  his  brother 
Alt'Xander  »till  remained  to  her, 
and  to  plt*am^  him  alone  «he  felt  the 
could  face  anv  diflicultv  or  die- 
courai^ement. 

On  lh(*  foIIoAini;  mornini;  she 
tel**;:raphrd  the  newt  of  Janiea 
Pffudrn^anttf  di^ath  to  Janet  at 
(ilfurivffn,  warning  her  at  the  same 
time  to  l>e  careful  how  »he  broke 
the  ncwrt  to  her  uncle.  Hut  the 
nrecautiiin  appean-d  unncceiwary. 
jlr.  I'rtMultTL'ast  wan  vi-rv  little 
mo«'i'd  by  the  intelligrnce. 

*•  Shall  I  i;ive  order*  about  mourn- 
in;:  Utr  ihf  M*rvant9  r  *  as^ked  Janet. 

.Mr.  IVcnderf^attt  hetitated. 

"  \Vf  have  been  wtinte  than 
ptraiiLTtTt  to  one  another  for  the 
lai«l  thirl V  vfnr^, or  mt>re/*  he  mut- 
tiT« »!.  •*  and  am  I  t«»  go  thriMi«;h  tl»t» 
mu'i  'III  ry  »*f  '^rirf  for  lii^n  now  '.' " 

*'  iKatli  Diii^ht  to  i^tiftrn  i>uoh 
fecltitL:!'. "  i^id  little  Janet,  who  had 
b<vonit*  a  fjvoiintt*  and  dared  to 
»prnk  ••|»««n'.y.  '*  Pn>!)ably,  if  it  wi'n» 
ail  to  li:i|ip«*!'.  ovi-r  acain.  you  would 
M\  t'.nl  {.  V  r.iii!k-  of  y(»iir  quarrel 
«:i'*  otii*  tliat  o  ii:ht  n«'Vir  to  h.ivo 
li.i  .  -urh  paMifiil  rr!»;ili?»." 

*•  It  it  y^vTv  ail  to  happen  o\i'r 
a/'ii*.  I  ^liiiuM  trial  liitn  yvrv 
%\ti\\  p  litly,  I  have  no  douht,"  -ai«l 
Mr.  iV.  iiliTira^l  tjrifili.  **  H  .1  I 
hiij-|  «»-<•  ihr  t'.iriv  I'f  ni<*uriiini:  inu-*. 
Im»  |!i\i'l  <»iit.  I). I  wliatrvi-r  14 
U*i::i'  lie  1  \*  n <i|i  tht*  day.  K*a<i 
ha*  i»!r.\«*n  l.ip*  !•  !»*ly  ai::iinot  J.u-  S 
—  ni^  iir  l"f.«  r  t.  »■«  j  r.  v.iiit'd  ajnin-t 
mv."  L«'  iii'.ittrri-  I,  fpiakinj  !••»  I'n*' 
tiial  J.iiii-l  fouid  i.'>t  i-atrri  (ii4 
word<.  "  I  li  i  wt  11  ii  :  to  1. 1 
mvft  h*  siliarf  Mirl:;.>'!«  •:riii-i  n*  - 
I  kUfW  how  \\.vy  ^%i•<:id  m*!.  Hit 
tbe  i.I«*a  that  ^l.r  utll  ^uivtrd.  and 
ibtf  alteiii|>t,  Ht*ra  a  exinfort  to 
lirr»   to   let    Lrr   eiiJL'V    auch   poor 


latiafaction  as  they  can  gif e— but  I 
miut  not  be  deceifod.** 


CHA1»TEK  VII. 

TI0LIT*8       TEIAL. 

Jeaxxb  GiBoy  was  spared  the 
trouble  of  keepini;  her  appointment 
in  Jermyn!Stn*et  with  Mr.  James 
Prt*nden;apt.  A  note  from  Violet's 
school  mistresa  enclosed  her  a  newa- 
papiT  extract  containing;  the  an« 
noun  cement  of  his  death,  and  at 
the  same  time  su^gei^ted  that  she 
had  bi'tter  come  and  break  the 
news  to  the  girl,  who  would  no 
doubt  Im»  much  affectetl  bv  it. 

Jranne  was  not  slow  to  obey 
this  0unimoni>,  but  tH*forc  seoiDf^ 
Vi«det  she  had  a  huu;  interview 
with  the  sch<M>lnii!>tn*ss.  Ap- 
partMitlv  it  was  not  a  verv  satiiu 
factory  one,  for  at  its  clost*  Mrs. 
8niith  Hceuied  tlurried  and  annoved. 

"  I  realty  must  tell  you  apun,** 
hhe  ^ai•l  emphatically,  *Mhst  where 
M>  niiu'h  wrunt;  has  l>een  dune,  a 
difK'losure  of  this  kind  may  brinj* 
a  ^n*at  deal  of  hanu  with  it.  Let 
mc  jMTf-uade  you  to  dt-lay  it  for  a 
ffW  davfi  at  all  r%eut]i." 

*'  No.'*  replied  Jranue,  nnichly, 
with  a  tierce  jerk  of  her  head  ;  **  I 
know  niv  t*«ii  sll'ipr,  thank  \i»u, 
Mr*.  .Sniilh.  and  what  I  tax  1  wdl 
cJo. 

Mrn.  Sm it'll  left  the  nK>m  with  a 

»ii:h.  and  t4»id  Violrt  to  i;.i  upntairs 

to  Ji;iiitie  (iiroii.   who  was  in  the 

dra'A]iii;-r  0111.     Violet  did  ^t,  KM»k« 

irii;  l.iii:;\iiii  and  paler  than  u»uai. 

Jfa.iiif'tt   eves,   !i\ed  an\i4iU»lr    OQ 
•     •  • 

her  face.  n«>iii-tvl  the  change  that 
had  citMie  «»ver  her  siui*e  the  day 
whenthrv  had  lant  met. 

**  I  am  so  f:lad  you  have  come, 
Jeanne,  *  she  said.     "  1  hare  beard 
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nothing  more  about  going  to  Eat- 
ney  from  Mr.  Prendergast,  and  I 
think  it  so  odd,  for  he  promised  to 
write.  Have  you  brought  me  any 
message  P  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Jeanne,  "  but  how 
pale  and  triste  you  look.  Is  any- 
thing the  matter,  mon  enfant  t  Do 
you  feel  ill  ?  " 

''  Ob,  no  ;  thank  you,  Jeanne.  I 
am  quite  well.  I  am  only  put  out 
at  not  hearing  from  Mr.  Prender- 
gast. He'  came  to  see  me  the 
morning  after  you  were  last  here, 
and  said  I  was  to  go  to  Eatney  to- 
morrow. Am  1  to  go  still,  or  has 
he  changed  his  plans  ?  " 

*'  I  think  his  plans  are  all 
changed,"  said  Jeanne,  with  a  grim 
smile. 

"  Why  do  you  laugh,  Jeanne  P  " 
asked  Violet,  wonderingly.  "  I  am 
so  disappointed.  I  wished  to  go  to 
Balaclava    House   so    much,    even 

though " 

**  Even  though  what?"  inquired 
Jeanne,  fixing  her  black  dancing 
eyes  on  Violet's  face,  so  that  she 
turned  away  her  head. 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  said  Violet,  "  I 
was  only  going  to  say  that  T  was  a 
little  disappointed  Captain  Prender- 
gast would  not  be  at  home.  I 
fancied  I  should  like  him  better 
than  his  brother  or  sister.  Did  you 
ever  hear  that  he  was  going  to  be 
married,  Jeanne?  " 

"  No,"  said  Jeanne,  shortly. 
''  His  father  told  me  so,  when  he 
was   here   the  other  day,    and   he 
seemed  very  angry  about  it." 

Jeanne  said  nothing.  Hers  was 
not  a  very  profound  intelligence, 
and  Mr.  Prendergast's  schemes  were 
things  ho  had  not  judged  it  expe- 
dient to  confide  to  her.  The  only 
plan  he  had  ever  made  known  to  her 
was  his  idea  of  a  marriage  between 
his  ward  and  his  elder  son,  but 
much  as  this  wish  fell  in  with 
Jeanne's  desires,  she  had  regarded 
it  at  first  with  something  like  jea- 
lous suspicion.    Like  most  people. 


she  was  not  particularly  attracted 
by  Mr.  Prendergast,  and  she  had 
her  own  reasons  for  wishing  to  see 
something  more  of  his  son  before 
attempting  to  work  strongly  upon 
Violet's  feelings.  She  was  only 
sharp  and  sensitive  in  matters 
touching  the  girl's  happiness  and 
well-being,  and  she  had  noticed  with 
some  anxiety  the  impression  left  on 
her  mind  by  her  visit  to  London  ; 
she  did  not  fail  to  detect,  too,  the 
affectation  of  indifference  with 
which  she  now  spoke  of  Captain 
Prendergast  and  his  engagement. 
''This  explains  the  pale  face  and 
the  tired  look  of  her  eyes,"  thought 
Jeanne.  "I  did  well  not  to  say 
much.  She  will  soon  forget  him 
now — a  fortnight,  a  week,  even,  of 
his  company,  and  things  might  have 
become  serious." 

"  And  who  is  he  going  to  marry  ?  " 
asked  Jeanne,  with  seeming  indif- 
ference. 

*•  I  do  not  know.  He  would  not 
tell  Mr.  Prendergast,  who  imagine?, 
therefore,  that  it  is  some  one  of 
whom  he  would  disapprove.  But  I 
cannot  think  Captain  Prendergast 
would  care  for  any  one  who  was  not 
nice.  Don't  you  agree  with  me, 
Jeanne  ?  " 

•*How  can  I  tell,  child?  One 
never  knows  what  men  are  by  just 
looking  at  them." 

'*  But  I  am  sure  he  is  good  and 
kind,"  insisted  Violet. 

*'  He  may  be  all  that,  and  still 
make  a  bad  marriage,"  said  Jeanne. 
"  But  he  need  no  longer  fear  his 
father.  Mr.  Prendergast  will  no 
longer  interfere  with  him  for  good 
or  evil." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked 
Violet,  looking  up  uneasily. 

"  I  mean  that  Mr.  Prendergast  is 
gone  where,  if  all  we  hear  is  true, 
he  will  not  amuse  himself  much,"* 
said  the  Frenchwoman,  grimly. 
''  He  is  dead.  His  son  can  do  as 
he  pleases  now." 

Violet  grew  very  white,  and  the 
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tM»  uttrtisl  to  her  eref.  Though 
)lr.  Pn*n(li*ri;aftt  wai  not  the  tort  of 
man  to  imp  pin*  love,  he  had  been 
uuifornilv  kitiil  to  her,  and  in  him 
»he  frit  »!ie  had  h>rt  her  only 
friend  and  pmtoctor.  lienidep,  it 
uaa  the  first  time  deatli  had  taken 
a  rictiin  aniohf;  those  very  near  her, 
and  awe  a«  well  aa  aorrow  filled  her 
heart. 

**  Oh.  Jianne,  how  terrible/*  ahe 
raid.  !»ofily,  covering  her  face  mith 
her  handn,  while  her  teari«  flv»wed 
fant.  "  Hut  do  not  talk  of  him  iki 
heart le!i»K  :  he  waa  very  good  to  me 
alwa\ii,  and  I  nhall  never  tind  auch 
a  frii'ntl  a^ain.  1  am  afraid.  And 
Mr*.  IVeinh-r^ajit — and  Mary— how 
terrible  thrir  crief  miiiit  b<»/' 

l\K>r  lit t If  Viiilrt !  Anionc^  those 
nearest  and  dearest  to  Mr.  Preuder* 
):a<«t.  not  one  after  hi^  d«Mth  was 
ahle  to  think  of  him  with  feeling!* 
S4I  uiintixi*d,  a?«  the  yi*un:»  cirl  wlm 
had  kni»>«n  hin  true  nntun*  le:i!»t, 
yet  iiutTerrd  from  it  moiit ;  and 
whtiH*  p.ivoiiir;  moments  of  dislike 
Mill  di'^tni-t  had  alwaxs  seenird  to 
her  :in  I'rttMnv  ai;ain«t  i^ralitiiJe 

"TI.iiiiL^'h  I  lia\e  iitver  seen 
them."  *h**  runti'iunl,  radly,  "  I  can 
fi-ei  fi'r  them.  It  i;*  l^ad  enou*;)! 
to  )>vr.  a<i  1  l.avf  doi.t>.  antl  n«'%vr 
know  u  fatht-r  •  r  :\  nuit'ti-rV  lo^r  - 
but  to  havi*  known  ir,  to  ^row 
aivii«*<inii*d  t>i  it.  to  i!c|)t*nd  U]>on  it. 
.'wi'l  till  n  til  I>»9f  it  i«:iil  i«*nlv.  sun-lv, 
•It  jriiii*.  tl-.it  n.jiiit  \v  far,  far  worsi*. 

AimI    U'mt  tnu-t    Ik*    hadd«ft    of    nil 

i:iu»t  hf  t.i  !o4»n  hack  o:i  any  qiiir> 
riU  .  .  on  all  th>>  fi:iv  ii'.tl* 
di«piiti*«  and  mi!*iir.tifn*tandiii{rs 
.  .  an<l  from  >%fi.ii  i*a{>tain  Pren- 
dercsit  ^aid.  I  a'li  afraid  he  and  his 
fai  ,er  did  not  alvijy.4  agn-e  If  In* 
left  liorr.e.  .(••ann**.  and  that  thev 
wire  hft   frieiidit.  hi»w   dreadful   it 

umst  be  for  hi.-u  no  a " 

*'R4br     People  dont    think    «.f 

Mich  thii.;;*  a«  that,  in  the  world. 

child.     That    IS   all   \erv    ue!l    for 

;   men — it    la  something  quite 

cr/' 


''Then  I  do  not  wish  to  be  in 
the  world/*  said  Violet* 

"Are  vou  aure  of  that  P  **  aaked 
Jeaoue,  bending  forward  anxiously 
for  an  answer. 

''I  am  not  aure  of  anything  now/  * 
replied  Violet,  weardy.  ••  eiivpt 
that  I  am  vory,  very  miserable,  and 
I  cannot  tell  why/' 

Jeanne  moved  over  to  the  sofa, 
and  sat  down  bea'de  Violet,  taking; 
both  her  hands  in  hers,  and  looking 
atrnip^ht  into  her  face,  spoke  in  low, 
eaiser  tones, — 

**  What  would  vou  sav,  child,  if  I 
c«)uM  hrin:;  some  one  to  vou  who 
loved  vou  better  than  anv  one  eUe 
in  the  world  ?  Who  have  wateli 
over  vou  ever  since  vou  were  babv 

•  *  * 

— who  can»  for  the  very  ground  you 
walk  on — who  will  do  anything  in 
the  whole  worlil  for  vou— who  love 

vou-  -  oh !  mon   Diru.  how  she  love 

•* 
yon. 

The  Frenchwoman'*  gleaming 
eyes,  the  nervous  preitaure  of  her 
hands,  and  the  quiver  in  her  voict* 
fascinated  Violet,  even  while  they 
raised  an  undefined  fivling  of  fear 
in  her  mind. 

**  What  makes  you  look  and  talk 
so  strangely.  Jeanne  r"  she  stam- 
imTi*d.  **  1  ne\ersawyou  bxtk  like 
this  b«*fi>re— if  you  mean  y«>nriteif. 
\ou  know,  surely,  how  much  I  have* 
alvtavs  valued  vour  love  and  i*(MHi* 
ness;  ami  I  shall  do  so  all  theniorti 
now  that  I  am  left  quite  alone  in 
the  world,  and  that  theonlv  friend 
my  father  left  me  is  dead." 

*' Vour  father*a  only  friend!" 
re|HMted  Jeanne  scornfully  :  **  I  give 
you  i>ne  now  much  better  than  him. 
St«>|>!  do  n«>t  call  me  wild.  Diem' 
I  am  but  tlfsh  and  bhH>ti — I  can  no 
more — H«las!  did  nothing  ever aay 
it  to  \  oil.  moil  rnfant  t  Uid  nothing 
e\er  tell  you  of  all  ray  love  P  Uid 
not  n>y  eies  speak  though  I  aaid  no 
word'  Mu«t  1  tell  vou  what  vou 
should  have  known  long  agor  ** 

White  aa  a  sheet,  and  trembling 
from  head  to  foot,  Violet  looked  at 
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the  Prenchwoman'd  paroxjam  of 
emotion,  but  not  one  word  could  she 
utter.  Her  hand^,  that  Jeanne 
pressed  and  shook  in  her  excite- 
ment, grew  cold  and  clammy,  and 
she  opened  her  lips  as  if  she  were 
going  to  speak,  but  still  not  a 
sound  came  from  them. 

"  Speak  to  me  !  "  cried  Jeanne 
hoarselv ;  "  speak  to  me,  or  I  shall 
die.  You  know  what  I  mean — 
speak  !  "  s^e  cried  again,  clutching 
Violet's  arm. 

"I  don't  understand,"  whispered 
Violet  at  last ;  but  her  tongue 
seemed  tied,  and  her  lips  were 
parched,  so  that  she  could  say- 
nothing  more. 

"  Grand  Dieu  !  Is  it  because  I 
am  not  rich  or  noble  that  jou  look 
stony  at  me?"  continued  Jeanne, 
her  voice  strident  from  suppressed 
passion.  **  Do  you  think  I  shall 
di:?grace  you  ?  Are  you  ashamed 
of  me  ?  No,  no,  it  is  not  possible," 
she  sighed,  suddenly  changing  her 
tone  to  one  of  mournful  entreaty  ; 
"  say  it  is  not  possible,  mon  enfant. 
Tu  n^ auras  pa9  honte  de  ta  mere  f  " 
she  asked,  almost  inaudibly,  sinking 
on  her  knees,  and  burying  her  face 
in  Violet's  lap,  while  deep  sobs 
shook  her  strong  masculine  form. 

There  must  have  been  something 
noble  in  poor  little  Violet,  for  at 
this  cruel  moment,  when  not  one 
instinct  of  lier  nature  made  response 
to  the  Frenchwoman's  maternal 
appeal,  and  her  heart  was  wrung 
with  the  exquisite  pain  of  it,  not  a 
word  escaped  her  lips  that  could 
wound  Jeanne.  But  how  terrible 
the  discovery  seemed  !  Could  it 
popsibly  be  that  this  woman  was  her 
mother — this  woman  whose  rough- 
ness and  coarse  nature  had  always 
seemed  held  in  check  onlv  by  her 
own  presence.  Alas !  tin's  fact 
appeared  the  very  proof  of  the 
assertion.  To  every  one  but  herself 
Jeanne  was  always  harsh  and  de- 
fiant, and  what  but  some  strong  tie 
between  them  could  have  obtained 


for  her  this  stiange  and  evidently 
unnatural    tenderness  ?       And    a 
sharp   arrow   of  pain  shot  through 
Violet's  heart,  as  she  told  herself 
that  though  she  had  always  accepted 
Jeanne's  devotion  much  as  a  spoilt 
child  accepts  the   homage    of   all 
around  it,  it  had  never  excited  one 
feeling  of  love  iu  her  heart  for  the 
woman  whose  gentleness  even  was 
uncouth  and  ungainly.     To  submit 
to    her   authority   and    allow    her 
caresses,  and  to  speak  to  her  gently 
and  affectionately,  even  when  irri- 
tated by   her  defects,  had   always 
seemed  to  Violet  as  much  as  grati- 
tude  required  from  her;    and  the 
knowledge    that    the    love    which 
never  had  been,  could  never  be  iu 
the  future — being  made  more  im- 
possible than  ever  by  this  new  dis- 
covery— fillet!  the  girl's  mind  with 
despair,  and  took  from  her  all  her 
courage.     But  still  not   one  word 
of  angry  doubt  or  denial  of  Jeanne  j 
claims  crossed  her  lips,   as  she  sat 
watching  the  fears  she  could  not 
remove.      The     wretchedness  that 
blanched  her  cheeks  and  made  her 
soft    brown    eyes    grow   dull    and 
heavy,  did  not  make  iier  ungentle. 
She  would  even  have  tried  to  utter 
some  commonplaces  of  endearment, 
but  she  knew  their  uselessness  at 
such  a  moment,  and  how  little  they 
would  satisfv  Jeanne. 

"  I  am  weak  and  startled  now, 
Jea — '*8he  began,  checking  herself 
in  the  utterance  of  the  familiar 
name,  **  come  to  me  to-morrow.  I 
want  a  littlo  time  to  think  over 
this — consider  how  suddenly  it  has 
come  upon  me."  She  spoke  hesi- 
tatingly, and  Jeanne  raised  her 
head  and  looked  reproachfully  at 
her. 

"  Mv  child  should  not  need  time 
when  her  mother  is  kneeling  to 
pray  for  her  love." 

**If  you  had  told  me  who  you 
were  sooner,  you  need  never  have 
knelt  for  it,"*  said  Violet,  with  a 
shade  of  bitterness  in  her  voice.  "  I 
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liave  hcH'ii  »o  loni;  dcceived^I  am 
bfw  iKU-HMi  now.  Do  give  me  a  little 
time " 

•*  Ciiil  iiif  *  rr.otlitT  '  once  only, 
nud  I  leavt*  \ou/'  vniil  Jfanne, 
raihin^  Iut  n-stlfM  vycm  to  VioU*t>, 
ufitoucheil  by  tlusr  look  of  weary 
pain. 

It'  Violot  knew  that  htTvery  life 
dejientlrd  on  the  utteranee  of  thia 
ont*  wonl  »hc  Ci»uld  bcarcely  have 
•pokt*n  it. 

•*  Not  now  —  to-morrow,'*  ahe 
whi.«pen'd,  rtiiBin^  her  hand^  and 
cl.iffpint;  th«*m  tot^thiT,  iu  depre* 
caticn  of  Jeanni'*a  anf;er. 

But  the  pani;  that  her  refusal 
intlicted  on  Jt-anm-V  hoart  niufed 
a  paiiition  that  no  p»atnn>  of  tMi- 
treaty  could  prevent  from  breaking 
lorth' 

••Inpratel**  »he  cried,  utartint; 
to  her  ft'ct.  **  Ha\e  I  knelt  where  1 
should  ciimmand  r  What  mrana 
vour  «»biitinarv  ?  Hare  I  not  done 
f%cr\thinj;  for  y«  u  r— and  ia  thiH 
what  vou  ti'll  me — to-morrow ! 
y^o  to-morrow  for  nie ;  to-morrow 
vou  com«*  a«ar  with  nu*  to  France, 
and  to.day  \ou  call  nit*  *  mother.* 
I  uiil  not  leave  you  till  vou  MV 
It. 

If  tenderness  and  an  impaf!»ioned 
appfil  to  her  lo\e  had  failed,  thia 
ti^er-like  tenN*ity,  thcM*  (*litlerin^ 
rye^,  ret  lip«,  and  clenched  handi*, 
were  Mar\>  Iv  hkelv  ti»  ^ucc«ed  in 
awakenm:;  Vio]rt*it  titial  fi-elini;f. 
Jeannt**!*  liolfnce,  liowtirr.  fri::«it- 
eneii  and  »iibdufd  tKe  }^irl'«  It  iiid 
n.itiin*.  Furnin:^  ht-r  e\ea  away 
from  the  fat-e  n«)vi  <iipt*irted  and 
di!*ti4ur<'d  by  nueh  |  a^^ion  a»  she 
hail  nrter  be  fun*  Mrn  in  niortal 
e.'MntenaiiCt*.  »hi*  Aaid,  »loi(ily,~- 

•*  (ft>-    nu.tker." 

Aluiiipt  before  the  worl  was 
r|H>krn.  arid  mhdt*  Violet  wan  still 
»iitiiJd(  rint;  with  a  nvw  fe.ir.  Jtaune 
tluhi;  her  rou^h  arms  arnund  her 
neck,  and  in  spite  ckf  ht-r  n  ^ivtancu 
i'Tipri riled  on  her  l*ps  Lot  fart* well 
ku*ra  that  K'cmcd  to  tcurch  them. 


"  A  demain  tfonc^  ch0ri0,'*  she 
said,  when  at  last  the  girl  escaped 
from  her  painful  caresses.  **  I  go 
now — but  be  ready  to-morrow. 
You  understand  me,  Violet,  do 
you  not  ?  To-morrow  we  start  lor 
la  belle  Fntnct,  We  shall  be  i<appy 
there." 

"Happy!'*  cried  poor  Violet, 
throwing  herself  upon  the  aofa, 
and  burying  her  face  in  her  hands, 
aa  soon  as  she  was  alone.  **  Oh, 
my  God  !  I  shall  never  again  know 
what  happineta  means !  It  is  all 
0T«  r  now." 

On  the  evening  of  the  evil  day 
on  which  Jeanne  appeared  at  Har* 
l»enden  House  to  claim  her  child, 
Violet  sat  all  alono  in  her  own 
room.  Stie  had  no  heart  to  face 
those  of  her  achoolfellows  who 
de#ireU  to  offer  her  their  sympathy. 
The  anguish  and  shame  of  her  de- 
spair could  not  be  concealed,  and 
as  they  could  not  bo  reliered 
either,  she  hid  herself  wliere  at 
least  no  curious  glances  or  quea- 
tions,  born  half  of  pity,  half  of 
inquisitiveness,  could  break  in 
upon  her  melancholy. 

She  waa  crushed  br  .the  reve- 
latitMis  of  the  dav.  flera  waa  no 
strong  nature  grappling  with  mis- 
fortune, and  of  which  the  very 
anguish  bore  witness  to  vital  force. 
She  did  not  even  examine  her 
troubles  vt-ry  cli**ely,  or  occupy 
her  mind  with  conjectures  a4  to 
the  causes  of  Jeanne's  strange 
conduct.  Her  sorrow  waa  like 
that  of  a  chdd,  not  argued  about, 
only  bewailed  and  wept.  It  waa 
overwhelming,  intolerable;  »be  sun 
of  her  happin«*8s  had  set,  and  could 
never  rise  again. 

Fn>m  her  school mistreaa  she 
learnt  the  detaila  of  Jeanuo'a 
story.  The  real  Violet  Thomaon 
had  bcrii  given  to  her  while  still  A 
baby  aliiuiM,  to  be  nursetl  with  her 
own  child,  but  d\ing  soon,  ahe  put 
her  own  cbild  in  ita  place. 

"  bo/*  tbuught  poor  Viobt, "  mj 
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whole  life  has  been  an  unconscious 
deceit.  I  can  never  face  Captain 
Prendergast  again,  or  any  one  who 
has  seen  me  here.  I  must  go  with 
Jeanne  —  tcith  my  mother.  Oh, 
what  a  mockery  it  is  to  talk  of  the 
voice  of  nature  !  No  instinct  ever 
drew  me  towards  this  woman,  or 
warned  me  of  our  relationship.  I 
shall  never  forgive  her.  I  may  grow 
to  hate  her.  When  we  live  with 
those  we  hate  the  evil  side  of  our 
nature  is  always  uppermost.  Our 
gentle  feelings  have  no  room  to 
work,  and  at  last  they  die  of  in- 
anition, and  all  that  is  bad  in  us 
grows  strong,  and  flourishes.  .  .  . 
No,  I  can  never  live  with  Jeanne 
— with  my  mother." 

Just  as  Violet  reached  this  point 
in  her  reflections  she  was  disturbed 
by  the  noise  of  her  schoolfellows 
going  up  to  bed.  For  several  of 
them  it  was  their  last  night  at 
school  before  the  holidays,  dis- 
cipline was  relaxed,  and  as  they 
passed  her  door  their  quick  foot- 
steps and  laugliter  smote  heavily 
on  her  heart.  She  thought  they 
had  all  gone  to  their  rest  unmind- 
ful of  her  trouble,  when  a  faint  tap 
at  the  door  was  followed  by  the 
entrance  of  a  little  girl,  very  ugly, 
and  with  weak,  near-sighted  eyes. 
She  was  an  unhappy  little  thing 
whom  Violet  had  always  be- 
friended. 

"  What  id  the  matter,  dear,  dear 
Violet  ?  "  cried  the  child,  running 
up  to  her,  and  trying  to  draw  away 
her  hands  from  before  her  face. 
**  Do  speak  to  me,  Violet,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  I  am  so  sorry  for  you  ;  I 
would  have  come  up  sooner,  but 
they  would  not  let  me.  Do  say  one 
word  to  me/'  and  the  poor,  faithful 
child  knelt  down  and  laid  a  trem- 
bling hand  on  Violet's  shoulder. 
An  instant  later  her  soft  little  face 
was  pressed  against  Violet's  cheek, 
and  Violet's  arms  were  round  her 
neck,  whild  she  was  sobbing  as  if 
her  heart  would  break. 


"I  am  very  miserable,  Sophy," 
she  said,  at  last,  when  this  fresh 
outburst  of  her  grief  was  over.  "  I 
think  I  shall  never  be  happy 
again." 

"But  what  has  happened?  Do 
tell  me  if  you  can,"  urged  Sophy. 

"  I  cannot, "  replied  Violet ;  •*  a 
great  cloud  of  shame  and  sorrow 
has  come  over  my  life,  and  it  is 
weighing  me  down  and  stifling  me. 
You  will  feel  for  mo,  Sophy,  won  t 
you  ?  even  though  I  cannot  bear 
to  tell  you  what  it  is  exactly  that 
makes  me  so  wretched." 

"  Of  course  I  will — but  it  isn't 
anything  wrong  youVe  done  your- 
self, is  it,  Violet  ?  They  make  such 
a  fuss  about  everything  here,  and 
you  know  quite  well  that  though 
they  may  be  cross  now,  it'll  be  all 
over." 

"  No,  no,  child  ;  it  is  nothing  that 
I  have  done  wrong.'* 

**  Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear,  how  dreadful 
it  all  is,"  sighed  little  Sophy,  sink- 
ing on  the  floor,  and  looking  the 
picture  of  feeble  despair.  **  I  wish 
I  could  do  something  to  help  you, 
dear,  dear  Violet.  You've  always 
been  so  good  to  me,  and  I  love  you 
so." 

"You  can  do  something  for  me," 
said  Violet,  af^er  a  few  moments* 
silence.  '*  Do  you  remember  coming 
down  here  to  my  room,  the  other 
night,  when  you  were  in  trouble^ 
after  all  the  others  were  in  bed." 

**  Yes.  What  then?  "  asked  Sophy, 
eagerly. 

'*  Do  you  think  you  could  do  the 
same  thing  again  to-night  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I'm  sure  I  could.  In 
an  hour  or  so ;  they'll  be  all  asleep 
then" 

"  Well,  as  soon  as  you  can,  you 
will  come  down  ?  " 

*•  Oh,  yes,  Violet,  of  course  I  will. 
And  I  may  stay  with  you  all  the 
night,  may  I  not  ?  You  look  so  sad 
and  lonely ;  I  won't  talk  a  word  if 
you  dou't  wish  it." 

*•  No,  Sophy,  you  can't  stay  here 
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.'•11  ni::ht,  but  you  can  do  •omething 
t'i>r  me  tluit  I  vliall  always  b<*  ^rate- 
I'ul  fur.  Hun  up  to  your  rtioiii  now 
--you'ri*  ^url•  you  won't  fall  anleep 
niiii  t«>ri:t*t  ti*  i'oiiu*  to  ine  i  " 

*' Not  I.  I'll  |>iiich  myi(cl\  auii 
par  hymns  to  kei'p  awake/*  »aiii 
^opliy,  t-urnt'i>tly. 

An  M>ou  an  ii)ie  mas  alone,  Violet 
tunii-d  up  tiie  i;as.  and  bewail  to 
tiiovf  quickly  about  her  room,  «)|>eii- 
iii;*  and  ithuttinu  drawers,  and  col- 
K'ctini;  on  thi*  bt«l  a  amall  parcel  of 
her  most  valued  possessions-— iu- 
eludin^  a  photoi^rapu  of  little  Sophy, 
blinkin:;  feebly  aniul  the  t'lare  of  a 
iMamboroii^h  pMoto^rapliio  studio. 
An  che  had  iiRiked  at  the  weak 
portrait,  an  impulsi*  of  tendernesa 
towards  the  child  ulie  had  co  often 
l<r«itet*tt-d.  made  her  |  ut  it  into  the 
bundh*.  Tiien  she  sat  down  before 
a  i^mall  tahle  ami  wrote  a  few  lines 
111  pencil,  whieli  she  put  iiit«i  nti  «*n- 
\i  1  'pi*  -II. d  addressed  to  Mrs.  Smith. 
I.t^l  of  all.  hho  tiH>k  her  hat  antl 
«*ltiak  fut  ot*  :i  wardrobe  and  laid 
them  on  th«*  bed,  beside  the  bundle 
nht*  had  made  up. 

It  was  nut  till  some  ti-ne  after 
ail  her  |»reparatitinB  had  been  eom- 
pleti*d  that  *he  ht'ard  the  child's 
lrein!>lin:;  tin«;ers  turning  the 
h.in.il.*  cf  li«r  dour. 

*'  1  tho'];:':t  I  iii.ould  lirvor  ^it 
iIoAi,."  wh:!ipcri'ii  Sophy.  **  I  lie\rr 
liM*  w  t  ■  iMH  *i."*y  avinkt*  ^n  h'Hir. 
A'f  ;  •  \  i;'"t»ij  t't  Mr  l*rfnd»'r- 
i:f!'«  t<  •::iurroJi',  and  do  %ou  want 
\i\v  t<»  hi*!p  ytfu  to  pack  juur 
i'!iith«*(»  :  "  •  e  aJtied.  liNikini^ 
ruu:;d  and  »etit.g  that  thuugii 
th'-n*  wi-re  two  trunks  in  the 
riKirn  and  n- feral  drawers  were 
oper  .  t"  ev  '.a-i  iMt  vet  been 
rinpt-rd  it   t-'tcir  CuntenTn. 

"  No.  tiiaiik  you.  I  am  not 
p>iii4  to  pM-k  anything  up.  I 
w.ii.t  y(>u  to  l.e!p  me  to  leave 
t'.t*  h^Mi^ — Hush*'*  she  cried 
shsrj^iy.  seein;;  a  dangerooa  look 
ttf  a>t>nisbment  and  alarm  on 
bp  j's  face.     "If  you  don't  care 


to  help  me,  go  back  to  your  bed  ; 
but  ci(m*t  be  so  ungrateful  as  to 
alarm  the  house." 

Ingratitude  was  the  last  feelint; 
likely  to  be  in  the  child*A  heart  at 
that  mo  met;  t,  so  she  pniftsiu'd  her 
readiness  to  dti  anything,  even 
though  her  knees  wen*  shaking 
so  that  she  could  scarcely  stand. 
In  mute  dismay  she  watched  Violet 
put  on  her  cloak  and  hat,  and  take 
up  der  bundle. 

"Come  downstairs  now  —  and 
don*t  look  so  sad,  child.  I  nhould 
not  go  away  like  this  if  I  could 
help  it.  Your  wrt*trhed  little 
face  makes  it  very  hard  for  me  to 
keep  up  my  courage — and.  Heaven 
knows.  I  need  the  little  1  have  just 
now/' 

Sophy  was  too  scared  for  anv 
expostulation  to  make  her  look 
otherwise,  but  all  the  same  they 
crept  noiselessly  down  the  stairs 
into  the  hall,  where  the  sound  of 
her  footntejis  on  the  oiUcloth  mat* 
ting  made  Violet  start  with  fright. 

'•  Wait  an  instant,  Sophy ,**  she 
said,  nutting  out  her  hand  towards 
the  child,  whorte  whereabouts  ber 
chattering  teeth  made  it  easy  to 
find  ;  "  I  oiust  strike  a  light  in  the 
sehoid*room.  I  want  to  get  some- 
thing out  uf  my  dcjk.'* 

In  the  frohoul-room,  Violet  stru<  k 
a  niateh  and  ligiited  a  small  taprr 
that  WAK  in  her  desk.  From  the 
aame  plat*e  she  ti>ok  out  her  pur^e, 
and  a  few  childish  kee|iaakes  which 
she  handed  tj  Siiphy. 

"  In  case  wt*  riiould  never  meet 
again,  Sophy,*'  she  said.  **  you  will 
kerp  these  for  ui\  sake — in  meworv 
of  Die — won't  you?"  she  whis|)err J, 
while  even  in  the  dim  light  the 
cliild  felt  the  induence  of  the  s«*ft 
Iu\ing  light  that  shtMie  in  her  dark 
eyes  glistening  with  tears. 
'  Sophy  stretched  out  her  little 
hsnds,  blue  with  cold  and  trem- 
bling, and  t4iok  the  keepaakea  from 
Violet.  Hut  sbo  could  not  speak. 
There  was  something  in  the  other's 
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face  she  could  not  understand,  but 
that  awed  and  silenced  her. 

"  Good  bye,  then,  Sophy,  and  God 
bless  you,'*  said  Violet;  and  the 
sharpest  pang  of  pain  she  had  yet 
felt  m  her  short  life,  wounded  her 
heart  as  she  bent  down  to  kiss  for 
the  last  time  the  unattractive  child 
to  whom  pity  had  always  made  her 
gentle  and  loving. 


A  moment  later  the  hall-door 
bolts  were  withdrawn,  and  Violet 
passed  silently  out  into  the  night ; 
Sophy,  striving  in  vain  to  subdue 
her  sobs,  made  everything  as  secure 
as  before,  and  then  crept  back  to 
her  bed  and  moistened  with  her 
tears  a  pillow  that,  to  say  the 
truth,  was  well  used  to  such  sad 
dews. 


(2b  he  continued,) 


BALLAD. 

Beside  the  silver-winding  Wye 

We  stray 'd  one  eve,  my  lovo  and  I ; 

We  rested  in  one  sunny  spot — 

He  cull'd  the  blue  forget-me-not. 

*'  0 !  love,"  he  said,  "  this  flow'r  shall  be 

A  pledge  betwixt  thyself  and  me 

Of  faithful  love  and  constancy. 

Beside  the  silver- winding  Wye 
Alone  I  stray 'd ;  and,  with  a  sigh, 
I  rested  in  the  same  sweet  spot 
And  kiss'd  my  poor  forget-me-not : 
For  he  had  sail'd  across  the  sea. 
My  love,  who  gave  the  flow'r  to  me 
As  pledge  of  mntoal  constancy. 


Beside  the  silver-winding  Wye 
We'll  walk  no  more,  my  love  and  I ; 
This  sprig  of  dead  forget-me-not 
Reminds  me  still  of  that  sweet  spot. 
For,  ah  !  he'll  ne'er  retnm  to  me  ; 
Yet  eyermore  this  flow'r  shall  be 
Onr  pledge  of  love  and  constancy !  , 
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TIIK  KKillT  REVEREND  WILLIAM  CONNOR  MAGEE.  D.D.. 

Tiir.  (lihtiii^iiifihoil  pn-lati*  who  thin  m>>nth  appears  in  our  Portrait 
(Sal  I 'TV,  i^  truly  a  man  of  whom  any  nation  might  be  proud.  The 
Ma:;*  o  r.iniily,  tiui*  of  ani*it*nt  re^pi^ct ability,  nvttleil  in  Ireland  aoma  two 
c«Mitiirif!4  ti\i^\  and  wore,  during;  troubhnia  tinieti,  Hteady  lojaliata.  Thejr 
roon  a«*(](iired  landed  property  in  Feraiuna^h,  in  the  neighbourliood  o*' 
the  hi.«t<»rir  ti»«-n  nf  Enniskillen,  where  ultimately  the  ancestor  of  William 
i*iMt!ior  Ma;:t>f  came  to  r(*iiide. 

A  %%cli.known  authority  telU  us  that  **  Some  are  bom  grett,  aome 
achi-ve  i;n*atneM.  k\v\  nonit*  have  i^reatnesa  thnij^t  upon  them  ;**  bat  the 
;;nMte<«t.  b«\vond  d<itibt,  are  thoH*  nho  with  Hkilfnl  chisel  canre  OOl  tboir 
•  lun  f«irtu!ie4.  and  t!iu!i  create  fur  themiielfeii.  and  for  the  honoarof  the 
ruisdiry  whioh  ^avi*  tliein  l»irth,  endurinj?  fame.  Within  the  limitt  of  a 
iiin^li*  (vntury  it  haii  fallm  to  the  lot  nf  two  membern  of  thia  familj  to 
b^o>*Mii*  iiluBtriou*  by  thi-ir  i»ii;nal  abilitien.  namely,  the  L<)rd  Biahop  of 
IVterbonui^h.  and  hi<i  crandfather  the  ArchhiHhop  of  Dublin.  The 
!att«*r.  the  tiuly  survivor  of  three  brothen,  displayed,  at  a  very  eariy  Age, 
tal«-nt  <*f  .'I  iiuperior  ordi-r.  Like  Wealey,  who  lived  to  do  aucb  a  world 
of  mitk,  :ind  inaugurate  one  of  the  greatest  reli};ious  revivals  on  record, 
the  fitun-  IVimate  of  Ireland  was,  a^  a  child,  small  and  delicate,  with  a 
i-'Miitt  iiiitii-e  iif  ittrikinL;  intelli^^fuce,  and  a  pair  of  brilliant  ejea.  The 
I  niv  irri'jl  !»"!i.ni  of  l*»rtor.i,  Enniskillen,  shartH  the  distinction  of  pre- 
pariri::  Ar.-l;*i:«h'»p  Maijiv  for  Trinity  Colle;:e,  Diihlin,  where  he  carried 
itf  <'\i*rytiiiri;».  ah<i  het*an:e  a  Fellow  of  the  University.  After  remain  in.; 
nt  **»l!c::f  a*»oii:  if.irty  Vfara*.  till  he  bttcame  a  Senior  Fellow,  be  accepted 
pfi  frr  III '-tit  in  the  ('fi-in*h.  which  led  on  to  the  Dean<*ry  of  Cork»  the 
li:«h>>|>r:r  ..*   RtphtM*.  and  ttic  Metropolitan  See  of  Dublin. 

Not  litiiy  li*  It  uTtti^'.iil  t>  firi'i  so  much  capacity  in  tao  membera  of  a 
ftmily  \%iihiri  ^lu  s\v,r\  a  |nT:iid.  hut  aUo  so  cK>se  a  parallel  in  their  lives. 
E4*i'lr!iia9iii-4  ha^e  freqiu'htly  lume  from  English  soil  to  wear  the  niitn* 
;!i  lrf)a:i  !.  hut  t'l'*  n.Mer«e  \\%n  not  bern  the  cuUom.  It  has  been  sup- 
pfB.-.i  '.'hit  t^*'  Bisb  >;i  of  IVtcrborjugh's  elevation  waa  unprecedented. 
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It  may  not,  however,  be  generally  known  that  about  the  year  1811  or 
1812  the  then  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  Mr  Perceval,  had 
actually  taken  steps  to  make  Dr.  Magee  Bishop  of  Oxford,  but  dis- 
covered that  an  appointment  from  the  University  of  Dublin  to  an 
English  See  would  give  unmistakable  dissatisfaction.  The  Premier's 
admiration  originated  from  a  perusal  of  Magee's  masterly  work  on  the 
"  Atonement." 

The  subject  of  our  memoir  is  the  son  of  the  BevJ  John  Magee,  Yicar 
of  Drogheda,  whose  brother,  William,  was  Bector  of  Dunganstown, 
county  Wicklow,  and  another  brother,  Thomas  Perceval,  was  Incumbent 
of  St.  Thomas's,  Dublin,  all  three  being  sons  of  the  archbishop  just 
mentioned.  William  Connor  Magee  was  born  at  the  Deanery 
House,  Cork,  on  St.  John's  Day,  1821,  and  in  due  course  was  sent  to 
Kilkenny  School,  under  a  good  scholar,  Dr.  Bailie,  from  which  institu* 
lion  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at  thirteen  years  of  age. 
Among  other  academic  distinctions  he  won  a  scholarship  in  1838,  and 
afterwards  Archbishop  King's  Divinity  Prize.*  He  took  his  B.A.  degree 
in  1842,  and  although  his  University  honours  were  not  so  numerous  as 
some  other  distinguished  students,  he  yet  enjoyed  great  reputation  as  a 
Latin  scholar  and  logician,  as  well  as  a  public  speaker  of  singular  promise. 
His  powers  in  the  latter  department  were  developed  in  the  College  His- 
torical Society,  which  is  so  well  known  for  its  constellation  of  oratorical 
worthies. 

Debating  clubs  have  alway.^  been  popular  both  inside  and  outside 
Dublin  University.  The  College  Society  enjoys  the  eclat  of  numbering 
Henry  Grattan  as  one  of  its  earliest  members.  In  this  arena  of  youthful 
competition  Magee's  extraordinary  capacity  for  public  speaking  soon 
rendered  him  facile  princeps  among  his  fellow-students,  so  that  before 
leaving  college  he  found  himself  auditor  of  the  society,  in  succession  to 
such  men  as  Burke,  Jebb,  and  Miller.  The  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  such  societies  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  On  a  point  of  this 
description  we  may  quote  the  following  testimony  of  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  old  College  Historical  Society,  Bichard  Lalor  Sheil : 
'*  With  all  its  imperfections  it  must  be  recollected  that  such  an  institution 
aflords  an  occasion  for  the  practice  of  public  speaking,  which  is  as  much, 
perhaps,  the  result  of  practical  acquisition  as  it  is  of  natural  endowment. 
A  false  ambition  might  prevail  in  its  assemblies,  and  admiration  might  be 
won  by  verbose  extravagance  and  boisterous  inanity  ;  but  a  man  of  genius 
must  still  have  turned  such  an  institution  to  account.  He  must  have 
thrown  out  a  vast  quantity  of  ore,  which  time  or  circumstances  would 
afterwards  separate  and  refine.     His  faculties  must  have  been  put  into 


*  He  also  waa  DonaUan  Lecturer  in  Trinitj  College,    Dablin,    and    afterwards  was 
appointed  Divinity  Leotorer  at  the  Proprietary  and  Grosrenor  College,  Bath. 
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action,  nnd  he  must  hare  learned  the  art  as  well  at  teated  the  di*lif;)it  of 
^X'lrnn*^  the  heart*  or  eialting  the  iniuda  of  a  large  coticourto  of  iiieu. 
The  |»hv!ti(|ue  of  oratorr,  too,  if  I  may  uae  the  expreanion,  inu»t  have 
bt*eii  acquired  ;  a  junt  Bi*n«e  of  the  value  uf  gesture  and  intonation  result* 
froni  the  practice  of  public  rpenkini^,  and  the  appreciation  of  their 
importance  i^  nece^^ary  for  their  attainment.** 

On  leaving  the  Uiiiver>itv  Mr.  Magee  wai  in  due  courac  ordained  in 
1S42  by  the  Hi»hop  of  Cheater,  and  in  the  following  year  received  prieat'i« 
ordera  from  the  Bishop  of  Tuam.  The  tirst  curacy  he  held  waa  St. 
Tliomaa*«,  Dublin.  Here  ho  bad  a  very  fair  opening,  aa  the  fMiriih  waa  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  influential  in  the  Irish  metropolis,  with  a  handsouie, 
spacious,  and  numerously  attended  church.  His  uncle,  the  rector,  Arch> 
deacon  Maget*,  found,  on  his  appointment,  tiie  whole  district  ne:;lect«4l, 
and  the  beautiful  parish  church  empty.  He  waa  a  man  of  energy  and 
force  of  character  as  well  as  a  commanding  preacher,  and  very  aoon  the 
eongref^ation  rose  from  one  hundred  to  <»qo  thuuaand. 

Mr.  Magee  remained  but  a  short  time  at  St.  Tboniaa*s,  though  he  at 
once  attracted  attention  and  was  making  his  mark  aaa  ftrst-rate  preacher. 
The  writer  of  this  memoir  remembera  hearing  him  preach  hia  first  sermon 
in  St.  Thomas*s  pulpit,  and  there  aeemed  but  one  opinion,  that  so  matured 
or  linii>hiMl  an  elfiirt  of  public  speaking  wai  never  heard  at  a  fir:<t  aermon, 
and  that  the  preaober  must  one  day  or  other  make  a  noise  in  the  world. 
It,  therefore,  seeu^s  strange  that  with  auch  a  really  good  start  in  hia  native 
countrv  the  talented  vounj;  Irishman  choat*  rather  to  cross  the  Channel 
an  J  try  hi;*  luck  in  Saxon  land.  In  leaving  Dublin  for  an  Kngliab  curacy 
he  must  have  incurred  a  |»ecuniary  loss,  as  the  subordinate  clergy  inthoae 
palmy  da«s  n*c«*ived  salariea  ranging  from  between  £2<>ii  and  £250  per 
annum;  while  even  now — and  it  i«  a  great  scandal,  more  especially  in  the 
large  manufacturing  towns — no  curate  in  England  geta,  aa  a  general 
nile,  be\ond  i'l«V»,  and  some  much  under  that  sum.  At  the  same  time, 
the  determination  to  leave  Ireland  showed  prescience  and  knowledge  of 
self.  inanMiuch  as.  when  closely  analyzed.  Bishop  \tagee*a  mind  is,  in  a 
manner.  lH*yi>nd  the  ma«ses  in  this  country,  and  he,  like  other  clever  young 
men,  had  before  him  the  damping  fact  that  Ireland  baa  not,  like  her 
Knglifih  i>i»trr,  yet  learned  the  knack  of  complet^dy  utilizing  capacity  in 
her  children. 

Hut,  whatever  the  cause,  the  talented  young  curate  alip|)ed  anchor  from 
ln»h  »)iiirt*s,  find  may  be  aaid  to  have  been  received  by  the  Kngliah  public 
with  o[M*n  arm«*.  In  lieu  of  St.  Tbomas*s,  Dublin,  he  entered  upon  the 
curaey  of  St.  Saviour V,  Bath,  where  his  first  sermou  produced  a  profound 
*' impresftion,"  wriich  was  intensitii'd  after  every  sucet^ssive  elTort.  No 
b<*ttrr  pri'of  can  be  given  uf  this  than  that  in  a  short  time  he  waa  made 
relator  uf  the  Ootagtm  (*hapel,  Bath,  where  his  sermons  likew ise  attracted 
constantly  growing  crowds. 

We  hate  before  us  two  volumes  of  ditcouraei  preached  by  him  al  tbia 
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time,  and  published  by  request,  and  they  really  possess  peculiar  merits,  and 
show  signs  of  Dr.  Magee's  present  powers  of  antithetic  thought.  It  was 
not,  however,  the  popular  suffrage  merely  which  he  won,  but  that  of  the 
heads  of  the  Church  in  England.  Thus  we  find  hira,  eight  years  after 
his  appointment  to  the  Octagon  Chapel,  receiving  a  blue  ribbon  in  the 
shape  of  an  honorary  canonry  in  Wells  Cathedral. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  about  this  period  Canon  Magee,  having 
accepted  the  Quebec  Chapel,  London,  drew  upon  himself  the  eyes  of 
two  of  the  greatest  church  rulers  of  the  nineteenth  century— the  present 
venerated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  late  deeply  lamented  Bishop 
Wilberforce.  The  present  Primate  of  England — then  Bishop  of  London 
— entertained,  it  was  well  understood,  so  high  an  opinion  of  Dr.  Ma!{gee 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  make  him  a  bishop.  History  whispered 
into  the  good  prelate's  ear  that  such  an  undertaking  would  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  except  effected  in  a  roundabout  fashion.  The  English 
canon,  therefore,  was  sent  back  to  Ireland  in  order  to  qualify,  by 
position,  for  the  lawn  sleeves  in  England — a  task  carried  out  by  his 
appointment  to  the  living  of  Enniskillen  and  Precentorship  of  Clogher 
Cathedral  in  1864,  followed  four  years  after  by  the  Deanery  of  Cork,  and, 
in  1865  by  the  Deanery  of  the  Chapel  Koyal,  Dublin,  from  which,  in  1808, 
he  was  transferred  by  Mr.  Disraeli  to  the  See  of  Peterborough. 

Many  croakers  at  the  time  shook  their  heads,  and  tried  to  look  wise 
while  giving  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  elevation  of  an  Irish  clergyman 
to  an  English  bishopric  must  turn  out  a  blunder,  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Mayo,  the  wisdom  of  Dr.  Magee's  selection  has  been 
most  am  ply  justified. 

After  his  return  to  Ireland,  Dr.  Magee  resumed  his  clerical  position 
amongst  his  old  friends  with  naturally  a  vast  accession  of  prestige,  and  it 
was  clear  from  the  congregations  in  Enniskillen  Church,  Cork  Cathedral, 
and  the  Chapel  Boyal,  Dublin,  that  he  was  losing  none  of  his  fame  as  a 
pulpit  orator.  Probably — with  the  exception  of  the  famous  Congress 
Sermon — his  most  powerful  pulpit  discourses  were  delivered  in  St. 
Werburgh's,  Dublin,  on  behalf  of  the  Parochial  Schools.  The  largest 
and  most  influential  congregations  ever  witnessed  in  this  ancient  ediflce 
would  come  together  to  hear  one  of  his  appeals  on  such  occasions,  and 
did  not  go  iway  disappointed.  Such  a  sermon  constituted  one  of  those 
remarkable  achievements  as  public  speaking,  which  so  very  few  are  com- 
petent to  accomplish. 

The  sermon,  however,  which  at  once  created  for  Dean  Magee  such  solid 
fame  was  that  delivered  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  before  the 
Church  Congress,  on  Michaelmas  Day,  1868.  This  was  a  year  never  to 
be  forgotten  by  the  Church  of  Ireland  as  the  one  preceding  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Disestablishment  Bill.  Dr.  Magee's  text  was,  therefore,  the  more 
felicitous — "  And  they  beckoned  unto  their  partners  which  were  in  the 
other  ship  that  they  would  come  and  help  them."    The  very  utterance 
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of  a  portion  of  Scripture  to  imiueuteljr  suggestive  at  odlh*  attmcted  the 
entire  audience,  and  the  interest  thus  excited  was  never  suffered  to  flng. 
Every  sentence  was  trme  and  |>otent,  while  some  passages  were  quite 
proplietii*.  No  one  not  present  could  possibly  measure  the  full  |>ower  of 
the  s4Tnion,  which  8ppean*d  to  grow  with  every  word  the  preacher  uttered. 
We  ik*lect  the  following  characteristic  passage:  — 

**  Now  there  can  \h*  no  qui^Mimi  thnt  the  hroakiog  of  this  net  in  cmphatii^ally 
the  p<*hl  lif  the  i'hurcb  in  t>ur  day.  If  we  coald  have  any  douU  uf  it  ounuilvcn. 
htT  fUmiicM  at  leant  have  none.  Thfv  aro  for  evrr  telling  us,  with  shoutJi  of 
exultation,  thnt  the  Church  is  fiut  lostn;^  her  hold  of  the*  Hge;  that  she  U  fast 
tvo^iu;;  til  attract  or  Ut  n-strain  it.  *  S«*f/  tliry  say.  *  how  the  intellect  and  the 
free  thuii.;lit  t»f  the  a;;(;  an*  lifcukiii^  looiu*  from  tli«>  luctlieH  of  jour  dogmas.  See 
how  niiNlcrn  Koii-nre  and  rriticUoi  are  tearing  away  larj^iir  and  Htill  larger  p«»rtions 
c»f  your  criodii  S^-e  how  the  State  in  withdrawing  from  its  old  allianrt*  with  yoa 
~  how  till'  edurtitioii  of  the  nHtion  is  parsing  out  of  your  control ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  your  own  iiiiemal  strifes  and  |*arty  divibiunH  tlireaten  of  thenmelves 
to  t«*ar  you  to  piices.  Your  ntt  in  breaking  at  evrry  point,  and  soon  the  a<l vann- 
ing tide  of  free  tltou^ht  and  life  will  5 weep  awuy  tt<>  lust  remaining  (jragment«!' 
ThiA  i*  whiit  our  f>ies  are  Ka}in^ .  and.  with  all  allowance  for  the  malignant  exa;** 
gerati  niri  of  th«'ir  hate  and  their  hope,  it  has  a  nifnuure  of  truth.  There  are. 
indeed.  !<igns  that  if  the  net  bf  not  broken,  it  iA  btraiued  almost  to  the  breaking 
jMiint. 

"If  the  spirit  of  the  a^'e  bo.  as  n^surf•  Ily  it  in,  one  of  impatient  intolerance  of 

lilt  reiitruiut ;  if  it  kIiow  itself  in  the  Stuff,  in  tiH'iety.  in  the  family,  in  an  ev  r 

incrt'AAiii};  luwU-^sufHs ,  if  thi*  vvr}*  ideu  of  oliedifure,  of  AubmisAion,  of  reverence 

i>!  nny  kind  Hhut<>ver.  M*«.*ms  tii  be  fui^t  \uni-hiD);  awuy.  and  in  it.-t  pla«'e  there  be 

9**t'U  iiulv  the  iJtu  of  ilie  mtutt  a)>^ohlte  lUid  uncuntroUrd  s**lf  ansertion  of  earh 

luJiviiiuoI .  the  u.*>M-rtion  i>f  his  natural  ri^lit  to  do  and  say.  in  his  utter  selfish- 

nrjis.  oti?y  nji  iMt.>:u!i  t<)  him  best.  iNintroHed  only  by  t)ie  mete  brute  force  of  a 

larger  nuiulvr  t^f  in  liviJtiuLs  who  un*  ib'itrroiiie«l  in  thrir  utter  selfi*ihness  that 

ht'  hhull  tiay  an«i  •!  >  only  what  M-eins  to  taern  U*Nt;  if  this  utter  lawlcusness  be 

tht*  very  rhnnirtfhhtio  of  th«'  a;*t\  whv  sh>uld  w«*  eipect  tliat  the  Church  should 

eA<*u|M>  i(.4  iiiriaeiice"     'I'he  Chun-h  which  is  the  oldest,  and.  tlierefi>re.  acconliii;; 

t')  ni«Mlt'm  tli<Mi;:ht.  the  iu<iiit  «Mli«iU!i  of  all  infttitutions ;  the  i*hurch  which  above 

all  otlier  in-tituti>>iiH  re^ts  not  **n  t»p  nion  but  on  authority;  the  i'hurch  which 

•-ann>>t.  d^re  n<)t.  rail  tiie  vonv  of  iho  people  the  voice  of  (iod.  but  which  munt 

ever  «'luiiii  that  th«*  \oii*t'  of  th'.*  |»e<*ple  h-:  huithetl  inti  ailenr«  that  they  may  bear 

*  the  Uiifd  itf  th«    I^tI,'    the  Church  whose  rretnl^  and  whoae  sacraments  are 

nut  U*  !•««  ref'iriufl  u;:a:n  unJ  h,:mu  in  drferenee  to  tlic  opinion  of  tlie  hnor;  how 

1%  It  |> ".^it-li  th.it  •ht.  ahall  n  »t  frt  1  ni'Tr  than  any  other  luititulion  the  ruth  and 

t)ie  ^trti'i  <rf  tlf-w.  >\h*».  Jrutik  with  li<*vno'.<.  M.*ek  rver  in  the  name  of  liberty,  to 

Jf^tr>iv  hU'rtv'a  -inlv  m/.  'UHrJ— Law  **" 
•  •  »  •* 

The  forei;*»:nu'  eK tract  remiti<is  us  how  often  Binbop  Magee,  and  with 
such  admirable  retultt,  has  boldly  itood  in  the  breach  with  nijileni  Free 
thought.  We  may  here  .illude  to  a  series  of  sermons  preached,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  cieeilent  I>t*an  Ooulburn.  by  Dr.  Magee  in  Norwich 
Cithedral,  entitled  **  Pleadings  for  Christ.**     These,  and  a  second  sehei 
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preached  in  ibe  same  place  bj  tbe  Bishop  of  Derry,  are  termed  on  the 
title-page  "Argumentative  Discourses  in  Defence  and  Con6rmation  of 
the  Faith.'*  It  is  abundantly  evident  that  a  special  need  exists  for  such 
teaching,  where  now-a-dajs  the  mere  Mind  is  so  eagerlj  applied  in  the  way 
of  incisive  criticism  to  Christianity.  Without  touching  on  so  large  and 
grave  a  discussion,  we  cannot  forbear  saying  that  one  very  subtle  fallacy 
pervades,  it  seems  to  us,  the  writings  of  those  who  handle  holy  subjects 
freely,  we  mean  the  tacit  assumption  that  intellect  as  such,  and  isolated' 
from  moral  influences,  is  a  safe  and  unbiassed  guide  in  religion,  and  that 
its  conclusions  are  alike  infallible  and  unblamable.  No  gift  of  Qod  to 
man  is  capable,  however,  of  being  more  lamentably  perverted,  so  that 
there  is  not  a  sin  or  a  heresy  which  a  misused  mind  does  not  aggravate. 
Apropos  of  civilization — what  it  is,  what  it  has  done,  and  what  it  has  not 
done,  we  quote  the  following  from  the  Norwich  sermons : — 

*' Faith  in  civilization?  Did  civilization  ever  yet  remedy  the  evils  that  are 
burrowing  and  festering  into  the  very  heart  of  society?  Civilization !  It  means 
in  the  present  day  the  gathering  of  men  together  more  and  more  in  great  masses. 
It  means  the  luxurious,  artistic,  voluptuous  life  of  great  towns.  It  means  the 
wan,  weary,  toilsome,  haggard  life  of  those  who  in  those  same  great  towns  must 
minister  to  that  life  of  ease  and  wealth.  It  means  the  rich  growing  very  rich. 
It  means  the  poor  growing  very  poor.  Civilization  has  its  dark  shadow  of  degra- 
dation ever  following  on  its  track — the  darker  by  contrast  with  its  light.  Civili- 
zation and  science ! — Have  they  arrested  war  ?  Have  they  softened  the  heart 
of  humanity?  Civilization  and  art  and  science! — why,  they  are  busy  making 
mitrailleuses,  and  inventing  the  newest  and  most  sweepingly  destructive  metliods 
of  murder  I  Wliere  will  you  find,  in  any  one  of  those  things  that  men  worsliip, 
a  substitute  for  God  ?  Where  will  you  find  in  these  leaves  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge '  tlic  healing  of  the  nations  ?'  Yes !  we  should  indeed  be  mocking  you  if  we 
spoke,  as  some  speak,  of  a  coming  millennium  of  science  and  art — wc  should 
indeed  be  mocking  you  if  wo  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  the  natural  condition  of 
man  being  remedied  without  Bupematural  help." 

But,  conspicuous  as  Dr.  Magee  has  been  as  a  preacher,  he  has  afforded 
no  less  proof  of  ability  as  a  writer — witness  his  book  on  the  Voluntary 
System,  a  model  of  polemic  discussion.  His  adversary  was  Mr.  Horaoe 
Mann,  who  undertook,  on  the  score  of  figures  and  results,  to  defend  the 
Voluntary  as  against  the  State  Church  principle.  The  question  so 
elaborately  handled  by  Dr.  Magee  was  this — Is  the  Voluntary  principle, 
in  and  by  itself,  preferable,  as  compared  with  the  machinery  of  a  National 
Church,  for  tbe  methodical  difl'usion  of  religious  instruction  and  religious 
ordinances  through  all  gi^ides  of  society  ? 

Having  thus  shown  himself  so  able  and  zealous  a  defender  of  a 
State  Church,  it  was  ouly  natural  to  find  I?r.  Magee  coming  forward  as 
a  champion  of  the  Irish  Establishment.  He  entered  the  lists  in  the 
Contemporary  Beview  with  one  of  the  most  noticeable  churchmen  of  this 
century,  the  late  Bev.  Frederick  D.  Maurice,  and  acquitted  himself  with 
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his  cuttomarv  rigour  and  tucceM.  lie  treated  the  tame  tubject  moat 
ciTt^ctiYely  on  the  occanion  of  the  eonaecration  of  the  pariah  church  of 
St.  Andrew,  Dublin,  to  replace  the  old  fiibric  known  aa  the  "Kound 
Church/*  which  wan  burnt  to  the  igpround.  The  oratorj  of  thia  diacourse 
— *'  Rebuilding  the  Wall  in  Troubloua  l^mea*'— waa  of  superior  trpe,  pre- 
senting a  combination  of  logic  with  force  and  beauty  of  diction  aeldom 
realiied  in  public  speaking.  He  aounded  the  trumpet  from  the  rampart* 
with  a  vigour  which  could  not  but  reauscitate  the  flagging  spirits  of  Irish 
churchmen  who  were  told  boldly  to  look  Disestablishment  in  the  face, 
and  pr(*pare,  if  need  be,  to  breast  the  storm  by  fortifying  the  Church 
against  disharmony  from  within,  and  aggreasion  from  without;  while  he 
most  sucrt'»sftilly  combated  the  notion  that  the  spiritual  function  of  a 
Church  must  peris^h  in  the  gra^p  of  Disendowment.* 

The  sterling  ability  and  indefatigable  seal  which  had  rendt*n*d  Dr. 
Magi^*s  career,  in  thr  minor  offices  of  the  Church,  so  distinguished  and 
brilliant,  naturally  produceil  a  propoKionate  amount  of  fame,  u|H>n  which 
he  was  most  deservedly  wafted  into  the  See  of  Peterborough —a  See 
which  occupies  a  most  conspicuous  position  in  the  national  annals  of 
ancient  England  ;  more  particularly  so  as  regards  the  venerable  cathedral 
of  the  dioct*se,  with  which  are  aasociated  many  atirring  and  golden 
men  ories. 

The  c  ^aseless  drudgery  and  countless  detaila  of  business  necoasarily 
involved  in  the  conscientious  di]*charge  of  the  oneroua  dutiea  of  an 
Kngli^h  See  have  not  stTved  to  blunt  the  edge  of  Dr.  Magee's  eloquence, 
as    lie  Mill  retains  unimpaired  his  marvelloua  powera  of  apeech.     Ilia 


*  We  ftp|icii-l  A  Ii«t  of  xht  l.iahop't  poMi'^liotiB,  which  doct  not  inclotlt  k»  t|ii«eo|«I 
•  har^rM— no«t  alW  ajhI  ftbaB*tir«  JucumtntiL,  opeciall;  the  but  ont  {\^7i)  :— 

**  The  Voluntary  SwItib     rma  tt  tai']*!/  the  |>Urc  of  tht  BauMukcil  Cborrli  t"     Foartk 

"  Krmain*  mixl  Mroi'Mr  of  the  Ut«  Rct.  E.  TotUuhAm.  B.IV,  FrvWiHUnr  of  WcUa  SB<i 
M.bi-trr  «>f  UQr»  «;b«|«l,  lUth." 

*'.*Nrrib.  fu^rrtft'bca  ««  St  Savivor't  Church,  lUth.**  Srcond  KJitioo,  fooUcmp  i^%<K 
cloth. 

"Srnu  n*  rrrft.-ht:l  at  the  (>cU?<.|i  Chaiiel,  lUth."  SecooJ  SJitioB,  foolM»p  Sto, 
loth 

**  Uithu  nf  the  ll«<r«iOi;  ;  or,  Mr-!iutioot  for  every  ilsj  is  the  Ei-cUsUfttiesl  Ye»r." 
Vt  m  tL«  «fermaa  cf  Fr'^lrnck  Antlu  With  a  Trvfa^-v  l>t  Brv.  W.  C.  lUfM,  D.D.  *J 
vat* 

*'  ?^{««^h  «n  tit  Sal  tatli  i^orstM*!!— ia  rr^Aj  to  the  A'lrm»te«  of  the  Stisdaj 

**S«nu>r.     lUr*»ir.^'  i.f  the  iNarv  ia  Heart."     Fi«Ura|>  *»ro. 

'M'hrittUrt  S«*itl."m       a  <'haritv  Scrmos.     Deaj  !*to. 

"  rhii»t  th<*  Li^ht  if  aJl  ."vrij'tvrr    *'  as  Act  Scrmoa 

"  Auri-uhr  ("oofr^t-m    '  :»  Lt  tore. 

**  U\  hxrl  lUtt^r    "  a  U^urr. 

"TaI  '.t-TnrLitii,  a  irrrat  F-lij  ••r  a  great  CrisM  .'*  a  Sennsft. 

•*  Srt-jtu-i'iu    *  a  I^rtnrv. 

'*  (.ro«tit  IS  Grace   "  a  U&t  (Scraos,  MMrtiiJ  st  O&foel 
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oratorial  genius  continues  to  shine  in  all  its  pristine  splendour.  If  it  be 
true  that  the  glorious  gift  of  eloquence,  strictly  so-called,  falls  probably  to 
the  lot  of  half-a-dozen  men  in  a  hundred  years,  we  feel  sure  that  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  may  fairly  take  his  place  beside  the  very  best  of 
those  who  have  worn  the  divine  crown  in  ^his  our  century.  His  sermons, 
lectures,  and  speeches  abound  with  excellencies  that  are  only  charac- 
teristic of  first-class  minds.  His  utterances,  fashioned  out  of  pure  and 
classical  moulds,  are  invariably  used  as  a  medium  for  the  transmission  of 
ideas  of  comprehensive  grasp.  In  this  lies  one  great  source  of  his 
strength  — there  is  always  plenty  of  bone  and  sinew  in  his  vocabulary. 
He  does  not  indulge  in  a  mere  smooth  flow  of  ornamental  verbiage,  or 
n  gush  of  glittering  rhetoric.  There  is  something  far  more  sterling.  A 
tissue  of  severe  reasoning  pervades  his  every  sentence.  In  fact,  rarely  is 
to  be  met  with,  in  the  annals  of  oratory,  so  beautiful  and  forcible  a  com- 
bination of  severe  reasoning:  with  loftv  declamation.  There  is,  however, 
no  undue  multiplication  of  phrases  or  epithets.  He  uses  words  neither 
too  many  nor  too'few,  but  withal  so  apposite  and  forcible  that  they 
engrave  themselves  on  the  memory  of  his  audience.  Like  the  great  Lord 
Plunket,  he  possesses  the  rare  quility  of  employing  illustration  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  fulfil  the  double  function  of  simile  and  argument.  Added 
to  all  this  is  the  Bishop's  mastery  over  antithesis — an  accomplishment 
which  gives  point  to  expression,  and  drives  every  word  home  with  pene- 
trating preeision. 

In  another  respect  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  has  most  honourably 
distinguished  himself.  The  abuses  that  have  grown  up  in  connectiou 
with  lay  patronage  in  the  Church,  are  of  so  scandalous  a  character,  that 
the  Bishop  no  sooner  had  a  knowledge  of  them  painfully  forced  on  his 
attention  in  the  administration  of  his  diocese,  than  he  resolutely  deter- 
mined to  do  all  in  his  power  to  effect  a  reformation.  It  is  almost  in- 
credible that  abuses  so  grossly  disgraceful  could  exist  in  our  day  ;  and  as 
churchmen  generally  are  unacquainted  with  them,  it  may  be  well  to  state 
their  nature,  more  especially  as,  by  so  doing,  the  laudable  interference  of 
the  Bishop  to  correct  such  scandals  cau  be  more  adequately  appreciated. 

It  appears  that  under  the  existing  law,  which  sanctions  and  regulates 
hy  patronage,  there  are  some  patrons  of  livings  who,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  strictly  legal  rights,  have  it  iu  their  power  on  the  death  of  an  in- 
cumbent to  refrain  from  nomiunting  a  successor  for  any  lengtli  of  time 
they  please,  and  thus  may  keep  the  parishes  in  their  gift  without  a 
pastor.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese  is  entirely  powerless  to  correct  this 
shameful  abuse,  for  the  law,  as  it  exists,  sanctions  and  upholds  the  right  of 
patrons  so  to  act,  utterly  regardless  of  the  interests  of  the  parishioners 
and  of  the  Church. 

Nay  more,  when  a  patron  does  please  to  nominate  to  one  of  those 
livings,  the  person  appointed  is  perfectly  independent  of  the  bishop,  and 
of  all  ecclesiastical  control,  in  so  far  that  he  cannot  be  required  to  pro- 
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diice  any  testiin oniah  a^  to  character,  nor,  in  fact,  giro  anj  ovidence  that 
he  ia  even  qii  ilificd  to  und«*rtake  a  "  euro  of  aoula  '*  by  beini^  in  hul y 
ordtTfl  Thouj{b  both  morally  and  phT^ically  diaqualifted,  there  ia  no 
redreM ;  fur  any  peraon,  without  eren  bein^  a  clergyman*  can  purchase 
one  of  iheae  livins;s,  called  "  donatives,**  from  the  patron-owner,  and  bid 
defiance  to  the  binhop  and  all  propriety.  That  the  law  should  sanctiou 
!K>  flai^rant  an  abune  ia  very  scandalous,  and  the  Binhop  of  IVterboroui^h 
ri;;htly  pro|K>»»»s  to  eradicate  the  eril  by  abolishing  ''donatives**  alto* 
j;fther. 

Another  ^roas  abuse  in  involved  in  the  power  that  a  certain  cla^a  of 
patrons  poss4*ss  and  exercise  of  nominating,  when  a  Tacancy  occurs,  the 
mo9t  ftt'ble  and  ai^ed  clergyman  they  can  obtain,  for  the  purpose  of 
enhancing;  the  marketable  value  of  their  livings.  The  next  presentation 
to  a  livins;,  say  of  jC.Vm)  a  year,  will  aidl  for  a  far  higher  price  if  the  in* 
cumbiMit  bo  a  decrepit  old  man  of  fouracore,  instead  of  being  youthful 
and  healthy.  In  such  a  ca«e  the  bishop  ia  powerless  to  refuse  induction, 
and  sun*ly  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  will  command  the  cordial  appro- 
bation <»f  all  men  of  common  sense  and  right  feeling  in  support  of  bia 
proposal,  that  bishopi  should  have  power  to  refuao  presentation  to  any 
patron's  nominee  who  is  over  seventy-ftve  years  of  age,  or  who  is  mentally 
or  phvitically  unfitted  to  undertake  the  duties  of  his  office? 

Hut  more  flagrant  still,  bishops  are,  under  the  existing  law,  absolutely 
l><ivierl(**tt  t^i  r«*i«train  ctTtaln  patrims  from  appointing  to  livinga  in  their 
ui^t,  clrrjymen  who^e  omluct  has  been  notoriouMy  immoral  and  scan* 
dahmp,  and  that.  t<>o,  uithin  the  patron's  knowledge.  Does  the  Bishop 
of  Pet i-rbo roil <;h  push  ri'form  to*}  far  when  he  requires  that  bishops 
fihouM  have  poorer  to  dtMuand  from  patrons  sutKcient  evidence  aa  to  the 
oharacttT  t>f  their  nomint^es?  Is  it  not  perfectly  monstrous  that  the  law 
nKouM  (M»#itively  panctioii  the  appoint m<>nt  of  worthlesa  charactera  to 
Churi*!i  liviii;**.  and  deprive  the  Overseer  of  the  diocese  of  all  power  to 
ifiqiiin*  itito  the  character  of  thone  placed  under  his  charge*  and  render 
Iiirii  unable  Co  reject  the  noti>riou*»lr  uuworthv? 

Ai:ain.  the  law  sanotiiins  a  somewhat  ludicrous  scandal,  though  the 
matter  )s  rather  t<>4»  serious  to  l>e  treated  lightly.  In  former  timet  com* 
missions  in  the  Army  were  conferre«l  on  babes,  and  valiant  oflScera  while 
they  tiguretl  on  the  muster-ndl  were  being  rocked  in  their  cradles! 
That  c<»rrupt  nbuw  has  been  swept  away,  yet  its  counterpart  still  re- 
maina  in  the  iMiunh  *  A  bnby  in  arms,  under  the  existing  law,  ia  eligible 
for  niiuiination  to  the  W^t  {Mirish  in  Kngland,  and  by  a  legal  artifice, 
called  a  "  bond  of  n*<«i};nation.'*  the  living  can  be  kept  open  for  bim  by  a 
temporary  ineuniU-nt.     Is  not  thi«  a  very  groM  >candal  ? 

YcC.  for  m«>«t  laudably  attempting  to  reform  such  abuses,  the  Bishop  of 
Peter bor.iugh  hai  been  virulently  aasailed  and  misrepresented.  lo  his 
aduiirablu  char.:e  to  his  clergy,  delivered  last  year,  he  declared  that  hia 
own  |K*r»onal  e\{Nr.rLce  of  these  terrible  scandals  compelled  him  to  seek 
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a  remedy.     In  the  aduiioistratioa  of  his  ovn  diocese,  he  was  required  to 
institute  four  nominees  of  patrons— one  was  paralytic  and  totally  unfit 
for  parochial  duty ;  another,  bowed  down  with  age  and  infirmity,  made  his 
physical  inability  an  excuse  to  obtain  perpetual  leave  of  absence ;   the 
third  was  a  drunkard  professedly  reclaimed,  who  was  nominated  to  a 
benefice  within  a  short  distance  of  his  former  residence,  where  the  scandal 
of  his  intemperate  living  was  notorious ;  and  the  fourth  was  an  undoubted 
reprobate  who  had,  says  the  Bishop,  '*  resigned   a  public  office  he  had 
formerly  held,  sooner  than  face  an  investigation  into  deeds   of  most 
horrible  immorality,  the  truth  of  which  he  did  not  dare  to  deny  to  me !  '* 
In  all  these  cases  the  patrons  were  fully  aware  of  how  utterly  disquali- 
fied their  nominees  were  morally  and  physically,  yet  they  made  merchan- 
dise of  their  legal  rights,  and  no  power  at  present  exists  to  restrain  them, 
and  protect  the  interests  of  the  Ctiurch  against  such  desecration  and 
revolting  injury : — 

"I  confess,*'  says  the  Bishop,  after  narrating  the  above  facts,  "that  I 
hardly  know  which  to  be  most  ashamed  of,  that  evils  so  scandalous,  abases 
80  notorious,  as  those  I  have  described  and  proved  should  exist  in  our  Church 
beneath  the  shelter  of  its  la#s,  or  tliat  there  should  be  clergymen  and  gentlemen 
capable  of  publicly  defending  them.  I  hardly  know  which  fact  is  mist  discreditable 
to  us  as  a  branch  of  His  Church  who  once  scourged*  money-changers  from  His 
temple — that,  by  the  help  of  a  few  pieces  of  silver,  worse  men  than  he  who  betrayed 
Him  may  fiad  or  force  their  way  to  minister  at  her  altars— or  that  there  should 
be  those  amongst  us  who,  for  the  sak  i  of  those  pieces  of  silver,  should  struggle 
to  keep  the  doors  of  the  sanctuary  wide  open  for  their  admittance." 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  Bishop  desires  to  "  confiscate  '*  the  property 
of  the  lay  patrons,  to  usurp  their  "rights"  without  making  any  compen- 
sation. The  answer  of  the  Bishop  is  admirable,  and  as  it  afibrds  a  splendid 
specimen  of  his  felicitous  style,  we  make  rather  a  lengthy  extract : — 

'•  But  I  have  yet  to  consider  tliis  plea  of  property  which  is  set  up  in  opposition 
to  these  right4H)U8  and  most  needful  reforms.  Gross  as  the  abuses  I  have 
described  are.  and  are  admitted  to  be,  I  am  told  that  the  right  to  perpetrate 
tliem  is  a  property  right;  that  money  having  been  invested  in  the  purcliase  of  ' 
advowsoos  under  a  state  of  law  which  allowed  of  these  abuses,  t)  alter  the  law 
now  wonld.  or  might  at  least,  lower  the  selling  value  of  them,  and  that  we  most 
not  therefore  make  these  reforms,  unless  we  first  compensate  the  owners  of 
ad  vow  sons. 

•*  Nojy  I  mi^ht  reply  to  this  plea  that  I  do  not  believe  that  th'se  reforms  would 
lower  the  value  of  advowsons  by  a  single  shilling,  and  that  the  fear  that  it  would 
is  just  one  of  those  panics  of  property  which  have  heralded  nearly  every  reform 
of  abuses,  and  which  the  result  has  in  almost  every  caie  proved  to  be  groundless. 
Or  I  might  point  out  to  the  owners  of  this  property  what  a  powerful  argument 
they  are  furnishing  to  those  who  oppose  all  sale  of  advowsons  by  the  proof  they 
are  giving,  that  such  traffic  raises  up  a  formidable  boxrier  to  the  reform  of  the 
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^,k<4es:  abii<(>'i.     I  liATc,  however,  another  anil  a  limpler  answer  to  Uiiii  plea  for 
Cvimi^'u^jti'tii.     I  deny  absoluti'ly  that  it  haa  the  Hlight«»iit  validity. 

**  I  miiintain  that  the  KvislAtura  in  Dot  boaod  ti  eompen^ati*  thr  nwn«*rfl  of 
|trii)>rrty.  txrriit  when  it  tiikra  that  property  awmy  fnini  them  abA«ilutely;  and 
tliiit  it  nevrr  han  reco-^ni/cd  a  claim  (or  compenBation  on  th"  inttnnd  of  thi* 
ptissihli;  intlir(.'rt  drpn-riation  of  pntpcTty  vhich  may  nmult  fmro  ita  aotji.  Such 
a  rliiini  mould  make  ururly  all  legislation .  and  cfrtainly  all  li^nlativi*  refDrmii. 
iiii|HwsihIr.  There  is  not  a  BfSMtfn  of  parliament  in  which  thf  li«^ suture  dix'fl 
ni>t  ytksa  many  a«*t8  whu'h  indin-i*t1y  affi'ct  many  diflemit  kiiuN  ol  pn>|Mrty. 
t  ii}i:int-in;;  the  value  of  t«'ni*-.  «U'prvciuting  that  of  othrra:  but  whirh  no  one  haa 
fVi  r  ^u|l|M•8ed  ^'MVf*,  in  tin*  bittrr  rase,  a  claim  to  the  ownrn  for  c  >mpensiition. 
u!i'l  that  for  the  fullonin^;  t;ood  mid  Mifficient  reannnfi 

'  First,  that  all  pro|icriy  in  b>Mi;!ht,  nubjcct  to  the  incidmt  of  tluctnatinn  in  iM 
niarkotiiMc  \'alae.  either  of  ri«f?  or  f.ill.  ace>trdin!{  t.i  i*irt*uiiistanci»s.  and  thtt  it 
lorniii  no  purt  of  tin*  duty  of  ilie  It^'i^Uture  S'>  to  rrK'iiUt<*  tlu'^*  circ  ifU'itih'*it« 
ti8  to  insure  tliat  i>\t'ry  nmn  nliall  c»htain  for  his  propiTty  in  Vw  inarki-t  no  li"«ii 
It  pricf  than  that  In*  oripnally  paid  for  it. 

**  Stconilly.  that  thu  alh'^ed  deprei-iiiti«m  ia  a  purt*Iy  !«pi'oulutiiv  on«\anl  nii^ht 
M.'ii-r  all  never  oi*cur. 

**  Ani  thirdly,  that  it  it  im|*iKMiM**  |trH4*tically  U>  eslim^t*'  the  amount  of  nueh 
all  c«-d  di-pri*ciation.     W)io  is  tn  pr^iVH  in  any  case  of  ileprtHMatum  of  ralue  of 
|iii>l*«-rty.  fiT  instance  o«*i*urri(it;  Huhs-qu^'Utly  to  an  act  of  thn  Ir^i-tlAturr,  hna 
HiUt-h  of  this  eiiictiy  i-i  oain;*  t>i  thi-  chau;{e  of  tlie  law.  an>t  how  niut^h  U>  quit«* 
ii'Jirr  and  dilTi  n  nt  circiinislanii"* ** 

" 'llie  li-'ji^Uture  tlierf'Te.  1  rfp*iit  it.  has  ne\f*r  adniitte  I  surh  purely  sprcu 

Uu«e  Slid  t*U*n  iniapnury  cl'iimn  fi>r  rotiip«*n-nti<>n  t>>  opi-rutf  n*  ii  hindrance  to 

'.:«  |<alh  t>f  ri-fiTiii.     \\  hi  n  it  directly  t-tk«-H  away  pr^iwrtv  it  roni|H>ntates  :  wh«*n 

.:.  iin.'tl^  ill  |Ti  •  utt  >.  iT  aheii  «<Mn*'ni  of  pro|i«  rty  think  th:it  it  n-iuy  indirectly 

...  \  :.t  ..\W  tl.i  If  iiili-ri  sts.  it  ni  vi-r  •{•••'s  rtiniiit-niiHtf ;  snd  ni'f^t  C"rtj|iiily  it  never 

>.   \\]:tu  ii>  only  iiiifrf^rence  uith  pro|N'rty  is  in  pnAiut  the  owner  fr>m 

:  :t  !.«  li.e  injt:rv  of  nrh'  m. 

}\r  ;ii*t.ince.  i»h«"n  the  1« (^isUtun-  forhitl  l'id;*in^  h  lU-***  k«'eper«  X»y  over<'n»wd 

*  \ .  .;x».  und  rrqniied  tluni  t**  ni:ikt  c>>stly  impr>>t  ni»nt<*  in  tlnir  prrnii^es  in 

•  w.«t«  of  hrahh  uU'I  •!••*•  iii-\  .*.t  m)ii>ii  it  re«|niri-<l  iiririifa't  ir<  ni  ti>c  inttunie 

•  T  *:v.i»lit*  i>r  to  ft  fr.iin   fr-'iii   )»i]lii!ni;;  ri^^r-*  wjMj   tli«*ir  refn^i*,  did  rvt-r 

'•   ■  1  AT  if  the  ii'.%ri.r«i  n:  n\\-\i  I  ri»|*i'rtt' in  ikiii^  a  i**A;'n  f  ir  C'lnipennnti  m 

'  ^-     r-l  ii  tt  they  h  1 1  invr-!.  d  property  in  tli*  -.•  •■.i'.t  -  nn  ier  ntlii  r  eon  ii 

'  «:  l!.i   l.^'i»l«Mirt  hi\i!i.'  i>iip>M4-d  r.  «»trji't: 'H*  iir:^l  r  iuiih  iis«le  them 

«  t."  i)  1 1:  p'-  \*  rM  ''     <  >r.  lo  tiik^  a  ^ti!I  m<>r*-  reri  nt  in^^inrr  : 

^  .  «-.iTi    pi»*«  I    til."   l»  If   "n   art  *K:.  'i   tii<-r«- *<••*  I  tin'  piwt-ri  of  tlic 

■    %<'      t   i!.     :n-pi»l:M  "f  Mitfh.ii.t  ^i.:]-   •  ii.ii!:n/ thi  ni  to  pre%«>nt 

i«    !!■.;•!.  hut  f'liii  I  dan;.*!  r-'U-i  i.i  ),:iii:.iii  liffi      What  uouM 

•  '.;,■;  iiij  n»t«  r-  '•.  ha  i  ^.-l  up  u  «iv  i»f  *  «'ii!iti.o<*jiti>in.'  on  the 

,  •^  -.:'.!  \)\*  \t  -Kij-a  frr*  fr  ni  a!!  *U' l»  fi  -Tni'lMn*.  the  iiu|)(»4- 

.    .  M    •%   !l,r    li^-i-Kitun-  U.iuil   ten, I   ti  dipn  I'Mtv  the  mUhi^ 

,-.  4«        1:'  ue  iMiilJ  iiuai?ine  !^u  h  eLuniH  an  thi-*M-  l>eini«  M<t 

•    ■•.    ttHA^vr  Iv   -You  are  a«kin^  cii:up«  n-^ati  m  for  the  ru'ht  of 

..«         .     «.,«.«•.«  kv*  aa  evil  and  injuriou«  u^i* .  f..r  the  ri^'ht  1 1  niaki*  «hip* 

.^..         «^^^   )«^«adva4v.  M  to  piiis'm  the  air  wc  bn-aliic   ani  tlie  water  wo 
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drink.    No  man  has  a  right  to  claim  compensation  on  such  grounds  as  these,  and 
you  shall  have  none  such  at  our  hands. 

"And  what,  I  ask,  is  the  difference  in  principle ^ between  such  claims  as 
these  and  the  claims  of  these  who  assert  that,  whereas  they  now  havd  the 
right  to  make  shipwreck  of  souls,  to  poison  the  spiritual  life  of  a  whole  parish, 
and  whereas  the  state  proposes  to  interfere  and  to  prevent  them  from  doing  this 
wronfif,  they  must  be  compensated  for  the  loss  of  these  sacred  privileges  ? 

"  My  answer  to  such  a  claim  is  simply  this — You  are  asking  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  an  immoral  increment,  and  your  claim  is  as  immoral  as  the  gain 
which  you  say  will  be  lost  to  you.    I  ask  you,  if  you  have  the  courage  to  do  so 
to  state  plainly  the  items  for  which  you  claim  compensation ;  as  for  instance — 
for  the  privilege  of  forcing  on  a  parish  a  paralytic  pastor,  so  much ;  for  the  right 
to  appoint  a  clergyman  so  scandalous  that  he  cannot  bring  sufficient  testimonials 
to  his  character,  so  much ;  for  the  right  to  appoint  an  octogenarian  clergyman,  in 
order  to  sell  the  living  over  his  head,  so  much  ;  and  for  the  right  generally  to 
hurt  the  souls  of  parishioners  for  the  sake  of  our  own  private  gain,  so  much — 
and  let  us  see  what  the  answer  of  the  legislature  will  be  to  such  a  claim.    It 
might  be  given  in  one  sentence.    Either  the  higher  value  of  your  advowsons  is 
owing  to  these  privileges  of  doing  what  is  wrong  and  injurious  to  public  welfare, 
or  it  is  not ;  if  it  is  you  are  entitled  to  no  compensation,  if  it  is  not  yoa  will 
have  received  no  injury ;  in  either  case  your  claim  for  compensation  and  your 
cry  of  robbery  is  monstrous,  and  not  to  be  listened  to  for  a  moment." 

While  thus  so  forcibly  and  conclusively  insisting  on  a  reform  of  the 
roost  flagrant  abuses  that  greatly  dishonour  the  Church,  the  Bishop  is  far 
from  including  the  whole  lay  patrons  of  England  in  one  sweeping  con- 
demnation.  He  is  far  too  discriminating  and  just  for  that.  He  is  no 
enemy  to  lay  patronage  when  properly  exercised,  and  gratefully  acknow- 
ledges the  support  he  has  received  from  numerous  patrons  in  his  endea- 
vours to  procure  the  desirable  reform  he  advocates: — 

*'  And  now  that  I  have  dealt  thus  at  length  with  the  opposition  to  reform  from 
some  interested  patrons,  I  wish  to  say  how  entirely  I  acquit  the  great  body  of 
patrons  in  EngLind  of  any  sympathy  with  tlie  views  I  hav^  been  describing.  I 
know  what  a  generous  and  hearty  support  I  have  received  from  many  private 
patrons,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament.  I  know  how  many  such  there  are  who 
would  repudiate  with  indignation  the  degrading  conception  of  their  duties  put 
fortli  in  their  name,  and  who  have  a  true  sense  of  the  real  dignity  as  well  as  the 
responsibility  of  their  office.  It  is  to  such  patrons  that  from  the  first  I  have 
appealed  for  help,  in  the  effort  to  reform  abuses  which  I  know  they  loathe  aa 
much  as  I  do. 

**  I  do  not.  I  earnestly  trust  Uie  Church  and  the  nation  may  not,  confound 
private  patronage  with  these  theories  of  certain  private  patrons ;  if  they  should, 
its  days  are  numbered.  Once  let  the  people  of  tliis  country  come  to  believe  that 
private  patronage  means  the  intrusion  of  unfit  men  for  money  upon  helpless 
parishioners,  and  they  will  deal  witli  the  question  in  a  far  rougher  and  more 
sweeping  way  than  I  have  done.  Let  the  claimants  for  mere  property  in 
patronage  beware  of  this,  or  they  may  one  day  discover,  to  their  cost,  that  the 
truest  defence  of  property  is  not  that  which  identifies  it  with,  but  that  which 
frees  it  from  abuse  <. 
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**  I  am  no  raenj,  as  I  am  arcniied  of  being,  to  prirmta  patronage ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  highly  Talae  it.  and  I  should  deplore  ita  abolition  aa  a  Tery  aeriou« 
calamity.  I  detare  to  preaenre  it  to  our  Church.  For  that  rery  reaaon  I  entrrat 
the  hi^lp  of  all  high-minded  and  contcientiona  patrons  in  cleansing  it  from  tliope 
ahameful  iicandalA  which  tome  of  tiicir  order  would  fain  perpetuate,  and  tiie  per- 
petuation of  which  ia  its  greataat  peril.  Whether  I  shall  be  succeasful  in  tiiis 
eflbrt  or  not  remains  yet  to  be  seen.*'  ^ 

The  bill  prepared  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  to  riTorm  the  abuses 
we  have  noticed,  has  been  twice  adopted  in  principle  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  has  also  receired  the  sanction  of  the  Commons,  but  untoward 
circumstances  (which  always  attend  the  legislative  efTorta  of  individual 
members  of  either  House)  have  prevented  the  paasinf^  of  the  bill.  The 
Bifihop,  however,  is  certain  to  aucceed.  Failure  in  such  a  cause  ia  simply 
impoesible. 

We  have  thus  noticed  (very  imperfectly  it  is  true)  some  of  the  most 
noteworthy  features  in  the  character  and  life  of  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough ;  and  assigning  him  a  %*ery  high  position  on  the  roll  of  the  many 
distinguished  men  of  Irish  birth  who  have  achieved  gn*atness  in  England, 
we  feel  that,  in  doing  so,  we  faithfully  reflect  enlightened  opinion  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel. 


*  The  elftim  fiir  ernpenmtion  sdnocrd  \*y  the  psiroof  so  righteoqBlj  flmooaced  hf  the 
Fasliop,  remiadA  as  of  s  i^tition  thmt  wsi  presented  to  ibe  Irish  pArliAmettt  bj  the  |»«- 
I'rieior  of  sa  extrniire  nnire  of  dsaxeroos  ssa-eossi  ia  th«  cooatj  of  (hdwaj.  Wrecks 
)4cmae  to  aameroai,  tii«t  at  Uu  it  was  resolved  to  laiM  a  li^hthoaae  fttf*  the  ptvtcctiua  of 
TetaeU  nari^atiait  that  i«rt  of  the  coast. 

The  iimpnetor  in  qaestioa,  hovcrer,  conaidersd  %w\k  a  proceediaf  as  aa  aawamatahle 
ettcniarhmeat  oa  his  ■acred  nichts  of  firopeitj.  lie  argued  that,  as  the  ovaer  of  the 
foreshore,  he  had  a  veetrd  iaiercat  ta  the  vrM'ks  that  took  place,  thereforr  if  Oovenimtat 
saactitiaed  the  taiMiDf  of  a  lif  hthoow  which  was  calcalat^J  to  diminish  the  nnmhtr  of 
w-vrka.  ht  *lMmM  («  ftJrqcatrljr  fompeninted  for  the  !««»  of  iJander  he  wonld  thertby 
s  i«*jut>— \ih1  he  petilioo«-l  the  Irish  Plsrlianieat  to  that  eflccl  ! 

Nov,  the  rMMtbibie  <'!  tli*  iHlvaj  wrvrker  was  assnretll;  as  sooati  as  thai  ol  the  patraaa 
who  ac'QM  the  Bt»ho|i  of  rrttrl«rvnfh  of  a  desirt  to  "cmfiacate  **  their  property  withent 
cutD|<a4*tion. 
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CHINAMANIA. 


By  C.  Dbrw. 


•*  WiiEM  I  go  to  see  any  great  house," 
says  Charles  Lamb,  '*I  inquire  for 
the  china  closet,  and  next  for  the 
picture  gallery.  I  cannot  defend 
the  order  of  preference  but  by  say- 
ing that  we  have  all  some  taste  or 
otlier  of  too  ancient  a  date  to  admit 
of  our  remembering  distinctly  that 
it  was  an  acquired  one.  I  can  call 
to  mind  the  first  play  and  the  first 
exhibition  that  I  was  taken  to  ;  but 
1  am  not  conscious  of  a  time  when 
china  jars  and  saucers  were  intro- 
duced into  my  imagination  '* 

This  was  written  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  when  the  first 
days  of  the  old  china  mania  had 
nearly  run  their  course.  Fashions 
lived  long  and  died  hard  in  those 
days ;  public  taste,  having  fewer  ob- 
jects on  which  to  expend  enthusi- 
asm, ran  in  one  channel  for  as  many 
years  as  now  it  runs  for  months. 
How  long  the  present  rage  for  col- 
lecting specimens  of  ceramic  ware 
will  last  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say,  but  the  former  one  held  sway 
over  those  whom  the  exuberant  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  George  Robins  styled 
the  "cognoscenti,"  for  fifty  years. 
When  EUa  was  a  little  boy,  all  the 
houses  of  the  people  with  any  pre- 
tensions to  good  taste  were  full  of 
china  figures,  vases,  plates,  and 
cups  and  saucers,  the  last  being 
not  for  use,  but  ornament  Tne 
indignant  writer  in  the  TatUr^  some 
years  before,  had  described  his 
wife's  boudoir  as  looking  like  a 
china  shop;  and  doubtless  his 
statement  was  correct  —  consider- 
ably with'    ^he  mark.      But  when 


Lamb  wrote  of  his  blue  and  white 
china  cups  and  saucers,  on  which 
was  depicted  '*  a  merry  little  Chinese 
waiter,  holding  an  umbrella  big 
enough  for  a  bed  tester  over  the 
head  of  a  pretty,  insipid,  half 
Madonnaish  chit  of  a  lady  in  a  very 
blue  siimmer-house,*'  the  manufac- 
ture of  higti  art  china  was  in  its  de- 
cline. Chelsea.  Bow,  Plymouth,  and 
Bristol  had  waxed  and  waned. 
Lowestoft  was  doing  good  work  of  a 
certain  kind,  though  but  little  known; 
Derby  and  Worcester  were  drifting 
into  unexplored  paths,  in  which 
they  carried  with  them  none  of  the 
excellence  of  the  old  styles,  and  had 
not  as  yet  found  perfection  in  the 
new.  The  time  was  too  far  re- 
moved from  the  halcyon  days  of 
china  making  for  people  to  under- 
stand the  feverish  anxiety  with 
which  collectors  bought  up  extraor- 
dinary specimens,  and  yet  too  near 
to  it  to  be  able  to  look  back  and 
take  in  the  phase  as  a  whole,  seeing 
in  it,  as  in  a  mirror,  a  faithful  re- 
flex of  the  social  history,  as  well  as 
of  the  art  of  the  time. 

The  wars  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  England,  and  following  them  so 
soon  afterwards  the  Bevolution 
which  placed  William  III.  on 
the  throne,  had  stultified  art,  and 
left  it  very  much  in  the  same 
slumbering  state  in  which  it  was 
m  Germany  at  the  close  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  When  George  I. 
came  over,  it  was  to  a  poor 
nation — rich  in  comparison  to 
Hanover,  but  poor  compared  to 
what  it  had  once  been,  and  what 
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it  was  <1r«itincd  Afterwards  to  be- 
come. Old  families  there  were,  it 
is  true:  l»iit  they  wvro  poor,  evni 
their  old  family  plate  having  been 
melt4'd  down  to  Mipply  the  sinews 
of  war.  To  thin  latter  circum- 
stance the  firht  dawniii;;  of  the  china 
mania  has  heen  aitcrihed  There 
was  some  tnulo  d4»iie  with  China, 
for  tea,  though  very  costly,  was 
being  usetl  by  the  rich,  and  dainty 
cups  and  saucenc,  suitable  for  sip- 
ping the  new  nectar  frum,  were  an 

obvious  neceh}«itv.      Ntitwithstand- 

• 

ing  the  heavy  duty  laid  on  foreign 
china,  i nmense  quantities  of  it 
were  importel,  not  only  from  China, 
but  from  France,  and  eventually 
from  (termanv,  and  everv  family 
witli  any  claim  to  distinction  of 
either  birth  or  station  replaced  the 
missing  silver  plate  with  costly  ser- 
vices of  porcelain.  Through  the 
agency  ot  th<*  Kast  India  Company 
the  great  f«>lk  were  able  to  prt>cure 
this  china,  and  were  often  con- 
tented to  wait  for  vears  until  their 

• 

orders  couhi  Ih*  execute*!.       Many 

• 

fragments  of  such  services,  painted 
in  China,  with  amis  and  mono- 
grams, from  designs  sent  out,  still 
exifkt.  ami  have  been  for  year*  tlie 
unH<dveiJ  enigmas  o(  uninitiated 
collect4>rs.  In  some  instances  the 
btMik  plate  of  a  family  was  trans- 
mitted, and  the  enamelUnl  copy 
on  the  china  painted  in  mono- 
chrome, ku  exact  imitation  of  the 
rngraving,  the  Chinese  being,  of 
rours«%  Ignorant  uf  our  svsteni  4if 
heraldrv,  and  of  the  cidtmrs.  indi- 
catAfil  hy  lint's  only,  or  on  en- 
graved  shieM^.  In  other  ca»ei«  a 
coIi»un*«l  hketch  presented  such  a 
misci  ance.  In  M-a(»ort  towns  in 
Knglanil  punch  Ik>»U  may  l»e  met 
with,  inscribed  with  names  and 
portraits  of  hhi|'«,  and  \ctj  i arly 
daten,  which  ha%e  mmled  inquirers 
into  tlie  hif^tory  of  Knglish  porcc- 
:  the  fact  b4*ing  Uiat  it  was 
idrred  a  mark  of  attention  to 
chant  and    his  friends  at 


home  for  ships*  ofBcert  to  take  out 
common  delft  bowls  and  have  them 
n*produced  in  fine  porcelain  to 
bring  back  as  gifU. 

Through  the  F^st  India  Com- 
pany s  Ser^'ice  large  quantities  of 
Oriental  porcelain  found  their  way 
to  Kngland.  The  favour  of  thof»e 
who  were  influential  men  at  tlie 
Kast  India  lk>ard  was  eagerly 
sought  to  procure  the  privilege  of 
a  consignment  of  china.  Intrigues, 
second  in  meanness  only  to  those 
so  nfe  in  the  political  world  of 
that  dav,  were  set  on  foot  to  allow 
court  favourites  to  be  the  pur- 
chasers,  even  at  enormous  prices, 
of  services  of  china.  The  arrival 
in  Kngland  of  a  cargo  was  kept 
secret  from  tlie  public  until  tbe 
favoured  few  had  maile  their  selec- 
tions, ami  the  foreign  ambassadors, 
who  were  allowed  to  receive  at  a 
nominal  duty  goo<ls  supposed  to  be 
for  their  own  household  use,  did  not 
scniple  to  defraud  the  revenue  by 
l»ecoming  china  dealers  on  a  large 
scale. 

It  was  highly  characteristic  of 
our  Hanoverian  princes  to  see  the 
wisdom  of  establishing  such  a 
manufacture  as  ceramic  ware  in 
Kngland,  so  as,  if  possible,  U% 
divert  into  a  home  channel  the 
enormous  hums  of  m<mey  which 
snnually  flowed  away  from  it  Not 
alone  to  India.  China,  and  Japan 
did  rich  people  ^cnd  for  china,  but 
to  France  for  S^'vres,  to  Saxonj  for 
Dre»4ien,  to  Italy  for  Capo  di 
Monte.  Venetian,  and  Florentine 
manufactures,  bt*^ides  to  nianv 
other  smaller  places  of  less  note, 
but  which  were  capable  of  turning 
out  the  finest  kinds  of  porcelain, 
decorated  by  tlie  first  artiste  in 
Europe. 

It  must  be  rememl»ered  tliat  in 
those  days  iberi*  was  no  intermedi- 
ate quality  of  ceramic  ware  between 
the  coarsest  stoneware  or  delfk 
and  tlie  finest  porcelain.  Champion 
of    Bristol's    cottage    ware,    tome 
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years  later,  was  one  of  the  first  at- 
tempts to  make  cups  and  saucers, 
well  decorated,  in  a  cheaper  mate- 
rial than  high-class  porcelain  ;  but 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
tea  was  not  the  beverage  of  the 
middle  classes,  therefore  for  cups 
and  saucers  there  was  little  de- 
mand. 

The  English  drinking  vessels  of 
the  two  previous  centuries  indicate 
the  social  habits  and  necessities  of 
the  time.  Stoneware  beer- mugs 
and  jugs  were  more  in  accordance 
with  popular  taste.  Pewter  pots 
for  beer  are  a  comparatively  mo- 
dem  prejudice,  for  quaintly-shaped 
drinking  vessels  in  stoneware,  of 
grotesque  shapes,  patterns,  and 
designs,  were  those  generally  used 
by  our  forefathers.  A  Hull  cup, 
sold  last  year  at  Mr.  H.  G.  Bohn  s 
sale,  was  formed  as  a  dog  s  head  ; 
two  grotesque  drinking  cups  sold 
at  the  same  time  were  shaped  as 
popes*  and  satyrs'  heads,  represent- 
ing the  pope  when  one  side  was 
looked  at,  and  the  devil  when  the 
other  was  turned.  On  one  of  the 
cups  the  inscription, '*  When  pope 
absolves  the  devil  smiles,"  was  pre- 
sumed to  point  the  moral,  and 
adorn — the  cup! 

A  century  and  a  half  ago  a 
broader  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween classes  existed.  The  poorer, 
the  middle,  and  the  richer  sections 
have  connecting  links  now  which 
make  it  impossible  to  say  where 
one  ceases  and  the  other  com- 
mences; but  it  was  not  so  then. 
The  gentlemen  of  those  days  main- 
tained all  the  external  tokens  in 
habits  and  dress  of  being  above  the 
workers  of  the  world ;  and  the  fine 
lady — the  lady  of  quality,  as  she 
was  styled,  had  her  outward  signs 
also. 

To  her  position  she  owed  it  to 
have  her  china,  her  tea.  her  lapdogs, 
her  lace,  and  her  waiting-woman — 
the  latter  frequently  some  poor  rela- 
tion or  reduced  gentlewoman,  who 


scarcely  dared  to  breathe  but  by 
permission  of  her  patroness,  and 
who  did  more  than  the  modem  ser- 
vant's woi'k,  without  the  modern 
domestic's  independence  and  com- 
parative freedom  from  control. 

If  any  one  had  told  Horace  Wal- 
pole  that  in  the  next  generation  of 
china  fanciers  would  be  men  who 
could  tranquilly  see  their  butlers 
dressed  like  themselves,  he  would 
have  treated  it  as  a  romantic 
fable,  as  far  removed  from  a  pro- 
bable future  as  his  own  Castle  of 
Otranto  was  from  a  possible  past. 

To  possess  china  was  therefore 
a  visible  token  that  in  the  veins 
of  a  man  or  woman  ran  blood 
which  was  the  bluest  of  the  blue. 

The  pea,  felt  under  the  seven 
feather  beds  and  the  seven  hair 
mattresses  on  which  the  real  prin- 
cess in  the  fairy  tale  slept,  was  not 
a  more  unerring  test  of  royal  de- 
scent than  was  a  curious  taste  in 
porcelain  essential  to  a  fashionable 
reputation.  Kings  manufactured 
china,  and  their  subjects  were  com- 
pelled to  purchase  it.  Frederick 
the  Great  would  only  grant  a  Jew 
permission  to  marry  when  he  could 
show  a  receipt  for  a  certain  amount 
of  porcelain  purchased  at  the  royal 
works.  During  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  when  the  same  monarch  occu- 
pied Dresden,  he  used  the  power 
which  conquest  had  given  him  to 
carry  off  to  Berlin  the  best  work- 
men— modellers,  sculptors,  and 
painters — with  their  tools ;  also,  he 
impounded  a  quantity  of  prepared 
clay,  to  improve  his  own  manu- 
factory. 

Louis  XV.  presided  every  New 
Year's  Day  at  Versailles,  himself 
deciding  what  pieces  each  cour- 
tier was  to  buy,  and  the  prices  which 
he  must  pay  for  them.  Thus,  under 
these  sovereigns  of  autocratic  me- 
mory, china  collecting  became  a 
stem  necessity. 

Dresden,  Capo  di  Monte,  the 
Neapolitan  ware  (Buen  Retiro),  the 
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Mftdrid.  and  several  other  still 
earlier  kinds  of  porcelain,  owed 
Uieir  «'xi>ti'nce  to  kings  who  were 
art  tiealf  rs  as  well  as  art  patrons. 

We  art*  Mpt  to  raive  hands  and 
cvebrow!*  in  aaitonishmeiit  when  at 
a  sail*  at  (.^hristie's  tome  group 
(if  fi^iirt"*  or  unpretending  vase 
fetches  an  enormous  price  ;  but.  in 
tnativ  in^tall(*eH,  it  is  not  in  realitv 
more  than  was  the  original  co!«i  of 
produoii)^  it. 

In  V«'ii:ce,  a  quarter  <*(  a  cen- 
turv    Ufiin-    the  establinhmeiit  of 

w 

the  i'l.eUea  works  in  Kn>rland. 
FranceMM  Vezzi  purchiihed  his  no- 
bility  from  tlie  KUte  for  IOu.Oin) 
ducats.  th:it  he  mi^hl  ahandon  the 
^oldhmith's  shop,  wiili  the  golden 
dragon  un  its  »i>ni.  »i>d  In'oonie  a 
^eiitleniiiii  who  would  compete  with 
kingA  aU'i  prince**  in  an  urtiritic  and 
refined  tr^de.  We  are  not  wont 
in  thf  prcieiit  day  to  look  upon 
hankm-^  a^  a  %ul;;iir  calling;  but 
Km;liinil  in  I'^it^  in  not  Venico  in 
17'J'i  .  It'll  w«*re.  wi-  -hould  have  a 
I»op*  i^iio  would  c.imbiiie  ait  with 
cofiinuTce.  Hiid.  takim;  many  shares. 
iiivc<»t  '.<i  iiHi)  «iuoa!!i  in  a  |K>icclain 
comp:iny. 

The  cn«it  of  th«*  Un-sitlen  services 
which  livre  brou»;ht  to  Kn^^land 
Hri*m<i  (•normoU'4  whi*n  the  tii^ure^i 
ar««  put  •>n  pa)M>r.  and  historian^ 
rt>peai  f.ich  Mihi  r  and  >av  that  thev 
ysvw   II  .-r*'  r.-sily  than  piate.     In 

«nf  rt.*p-ct  ihfv  rraDv  were  •».>,  a< 

•  •  • 

heiin;  iiifi»'  p(Ti<»hAble.  but  nuxleni 
HrrMcr*^  «if  |>-*rcflain  bre  no  wh  t  les** 
C(>Htlv.  Miritiiii,  i>f  Stitke,  hatl  one 
paint«Ni  1  i«it  year  for  the  Km|»eror 
iif  Hu'^^ii-  HI  tiict.  ^onie  pit-c<'S  of 
It  are  ki.Ii  iti  the  ani^U*  handn  — 
anil  it  ^»llI  c  i»t.  «iilini'r  :ii«d  des<»crt 
Herui-f*  iii<'ludi.*ii.  !tf\rr^  thousoind 

gUllM-.l* 

Th«  •  \'r»'m»*  pii.-.-  at  the  Dres- 
den uiiTK^  fn  A  ^«h>tltf  !ier^'ice 
was  but  il.on".  and  *•  mailer  ones 
ctiiild  If  \iAi\  f.»r  fr-iiii  JL'15U  to 
I'tioit,  ill*  tl.r  l:uo'«i«n  de9!*ert 
S4r«i«e  .il>itie  Will   c  >:  more  than 


£000;  so  that,  even  allowing 
for  the  difTerenre  in  value  of 
money  tlien  and  now,  tlie  old 
prices  were  not  extravagant. 

Of  the  cost  of  the  Oriental  ser- 
vices ordered  by  titled  people  from 
abroad  for  themselves,  we  havo 
no  means  of  ascertaining.  That 
very  high  \alue  was  set  upon  them 
there  can  be  no  |M>ssible  doubt  from 
the  number  of  titla-deeils  t«>  es- 
tates still  in  existence  in  which  cer- 
tain Her\-ice*>,  and  even  solitary 
s|H*cimens  of  porcelain,  are  maile 
heirlooiUH.  Soni eti men  v ears  would 
elap<(e  bef«»re  the  order  sent  could 
bo  tilleil ;  a  man  grew  white  haired 
and  piLHHeil  away  before  the  plate* 
arrivrtl,  which  were  tlius  destined 
for  h'lH  child riMi  an«l  grandchildren 
to  dine  otT  upon  state  occasions. 

(ieoru't*  11.  was  favourable  ti>  th«* 
manufiiciiir<'  of  |>«»rcelain  in  Kng- 
laii«l.  hut  his  brother,  llie  Duke  (»f 
CumhtTltinil.  wim  not  contented  with 
passi\e  approbation.  He  took  tlie 
workN  undt-r  his  special  protection, 
allowing  such  a  sum  for  carr}-ing 
them  on  that  historians  feeljusti- 
tie«l  in  wriiiui;  him  down  as  their 
owner.  The  conn<*etion  of  the  royal 
family  with  I'runswick  anil  Saxony 
gave  then)  •>|K*cial  f^cilitiirs  for  pnt- 
curing  moiieU  from  Hresilen  and 
otlier  plaiN  ?• ;  anil  thougti  national 
ta«te<«  and  chanu'teriAtics  insensibly 
stamped  themselves  u|K)n  tlie  Eng- 
lish wore,  priiods  of  art  may  b< 
liistmciJy  tiacetl  as  existing  con- 
r«*mponiiieinifcly  at  Chelsea  and  at 
I>ri*H<len 

It  is  true  that  neither  at  Chelsea 
nor  at  th*-  otill  i-arlier  works  at  l^^w. 
had  be«'ii  fi>uii«l  the  secret  of  making 
the  tnif  piiicelain.  for  the  kaolin, 
the  clay  which  was  indispensable, 
hail  not  tht-n  been  discovered  in 
Kngland.  Nor  di«l  Chelsea  attempt 
the  !arge  ser%  ices  fi»r  which  Dresden 
was  fauioUH.  Figures,  vaset,  unis, 
plates,  scrntb'ittles.  bonbonnieres. 
and  short  ti-a  s«'rvices.  about  six 
cupa  and  ■.     *>     ,  at  the  utmost  to 
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each  service,  being  the  chief  pro* 
ductions,  the  reputation  of  the 
works  depending  on  the  character 
more  than  on  the  quantity  of  por- 
celain executed.  For  the  figures 
especially,  the  want  of  kaolin  was 
little  felt,  for  in  many  respects  the 
soft  paste  was  pleasanter  to  work 
with;  it  did  not  require  such  pro- 
digious heat  to  fire  it,  and  there  was 
consequently  less  danger  of  the 
biscuit  running  out  of  shape. 

In  Chelsea  china  three  distinct 
periods  of  ornamentation  are  visib'e, 
'itch  answering  to  some  passing 
xshion,  or  influenced  by  some  ex- 
ternal cause  apparently  far  removed 
from  china  mania.  For  the  art 
historian  of  the  nineteenth  century 
there  are  difficulties  in  store,  of 
which  those  who  wrote  previously 
— say  up  to  the  close  of  the  first 
quarter  of  this  one — had  but  faint 
conceptions.  Long  ago  but  one 
style  prevailed  at  a  time,  and  in  all 
the  work  of  each  different  period 
can  be  traced  the  same  general  idea, 
slightly  modified  by  the  exigencies 
of  climate,  local  customs,  or  social  re- 
quirements. MediaBval  architectuie 
was  no  whim  of  one  individual,  no 
outgrowth  of  the  mannerism  of  a 
clique,  or  hobby  of  a  society  of  in- 
quiring antiquarians,  but  a  grave, 
sober  fact,  the  pervading  habits, 
thoughts,  and  instincts  of  the  whole 
centi.ry  taking  shape  and  form  and 
expressing  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Men  did  not  theorize  then  on  the 
fitness  of  style,  or  the  propriety  of 
this  or  that  mode  of  decoration,  for 
there  was  but  one  style  at  one  time, 
and  it  was  adopted  in  perfect  and 
unquestioning  faith.  **  In  an  en- 
lightened age,  "says  Macaulay,*'  there 
will  be  much  intelligence,  much 
science,  much  philosophy  abun- 
dance of  just  classificatiop,  and 
subtle  analysis,  abundance  of  wit 
and  eloquence,  abundance  of  verses 
— and  even  of  good  ones — but  little 
poetry ;  men  ^  ill  judge  and  compare, 
but  they  will  not  create.**     In  the 


last  sentence  lies  the  whole  idea  in  a 
nutshell.  The  farther  we  drift  away 
from  the  mediseval  times,  the  less 
concentrated,  distinctive,  and  im- 
pressed we  become.  We  may  be 
the  better  for  this  progression,  or 
we  may  be  the  worse,  but  so  it  is. 
The  Renaissance  was  less  compre- 
hensive, did  not  embrace  all  the 
cultivation  of  the  time  as  did  medi- 
aeval thought ;  the  Gothic  revival 
was  more  rapid  in  its  rise,  and  seems 
to  hurry  faster  to  its  grave,  than  did 
the  pseud 0- classicism  that  preceded 
it ;  and  now  we  are  suddenly 
launched  into  what  fashion  dubs 
Queen  Anne  style,  a  deliohtfuUy 
descriptive  term — after  people  have 
had  it  explaine  1  to  them. 

The  Renaissance  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  style  the  present  fashion 
which  prevails  in  religion,  in  litera- 
ture, and  in  art;  but  the  word  is  too 
clumsy.  **  The  foul  torrent  of  the 
Renaissance.'*  Mr.  Ruskin  styles 
the  spirit  which  is  abroad ;  but 
colloquially,  it  must  be  admitted, 
such  phraseology  scarcely  meets  the 
requirement. 

To  illustrate  our  meaning  by 
looking  near  home,  it  will  be  seen 
that  we  have  drifted  into  fashions 
which  are  of  no  period,  yet  borrowed 
from  all;  and  of  no  country,  yet 
broadly  international.  Our  eclectic 
drawing-rooms  are  an  art  problem 
which  cannot  be  solved  by  any  of 
our  old  traditions  of  style.  In  vain 
the  eye  wanders  in  search  of  some 
one  object  on  which  to  rest;  some- 
thing so  distinctive  and  so  pro- 
nounced in  character,  as  to  give  a 
key-note  to  the  whole.  Everything 
is  familiar,  yet  unfamiliar ;  nothing 
is  quite  new,  but  when  seen  in 
such  strange  companionship  tlie 
oldest  frit^nds  in  the  world  have  so 
changed  their  external  aspect,  that 
they  make  us  feel  intruders  on  a 
society  to  which  we  have  no  honest 
pretensions.  Every  article  of  fur- 
niture on  which  the  eye  rests,  every 
little  knick-knack,  it  may  be  every 
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pifon  4>f  c)iina,  all  Hwaken  lome 
(hill  4*(ltlHcit»l|o|l«>>^  of  some  place 
wlu-rr  wo  liu\f*  liftMi,  "'.Milt!  hook  we 
have  rcHtl.  hoiiu*  pooiii  which  we 
hav«*  ri'\er«'iitly  wor^hippeii,  aii<l 
yet  il  is  iiiipo<«<«ihle  to  (^nmp  any  niie 
u^H«M*iii(ion  firiiily.  The  eclerlic 
ilruwin^-roofii  i«»  r>>M*n!iany  din. 
tra^riifi^;  ;  vtv  kimw  ati<l  «'t  do  not 
know  ;  we  fcfl.aiid  vet  shrink  from 
asking  what  it  .h  that  di^tturhtf  our 
mental  re|»0!»e. 

One  feature  in.  that  no  two  piece* 
of  fumture  hei'Ui  to  l»e  alike.  Have 
hithiin  or  .laf^aneM*  lacquered 
cahint'ts.  of  which  it  M*em4  to  l>e 
en  tftjU  to  have  at  least  two;  or 
console  tahles.  if  tlie  cnhhtntction 
«if  the  rioin  H'ltnit,  mav  aUo  he 
re|>e«ted. 

Through  the  modern  plate-i'laHs 
wtnduWM  coiupH  the  Hunlii;ht.  fallin^^ 
on  an  interii^r  w-  iAi  is  m-itht-r 
uiedurval.  n^r  (ioihic.  nor  cla*«Hic, 
nor  tarlv  Vich  r  an  There  ar<*  faint 
su^^eHiions  of  tlie  oM  IWnais- 
liance.  hut  so  far  r«"i  ovcd  fpmi  it 
that  |K>^«ihly  what  we  >te  ii»  of  the 
new. 

The  first  ft-ature  m*e  niisH  is  a 
prc\uilinK  iMluur  L->-  «^  a-io  — 
what  an  a^**  anav  Keems  the  tinit* 
when  that  was  the  cuMoin  !  a  htide 
kfhvted  a  lint  f<ir  her  drawing  rioni 
•4  ^hi'  cho-e  her  wrdihiiij  dp*-* 
and  «liM*i<l«'<l  on  her  hnde«niiii«is* 
rihhoii^t.  Sot  that  khe  ha«)  a  uide 
tie  il  in  which  to  cho.i*>e,  f<>r  con- 
ti-iiti'Wial  l:iw  allnwi'd  her  hut  to 
h:i%e  grt-on.  i»r  cri  ii«»oii,  or  p;ile 
blue,  or  (;<il<i  I'id  •uti'd.  She  c.iul't 
renirnthor  th*-  dai**  of  hrr  i;ranil- 
niiitht-r.  who  livi-d  amid  dmb  »ur. 
roiindiii;;^.  mi. I  w.itild  laui;h  at  the 
ijuakfr  ta<»t''  if  a  remoitr  tune  thiiii 
hrr  «>wii.  whioii  M'«  iiM  in  ctiiiipan*»on 
ko  niu«*M  hn^htiT.  ^i)  mijrh  iiio'e 
reaviNih'.r  in  itt  riMpnrenienti*,  wiih 
ia.itf"«  »••  iiiti<'li  iiitTt*  t-laitie,  jind 
|>er\Mdtd  hy  a  so  much  more 
dtHiiAhl'  ftpirit  uf  Common  aeniw. 
Thi*b4.-  wcro  Uie  daja  in  wbieh 
dramiig  ro*  ilM    ■■attipg  two 


coiichea,  six  chairs;  and  four  or  fiix 
ea<iy  chairs,  a  I  modelleil  after  the 
•'ame  fashion  and  upholstered  in  the 
same  material,  prevailed,  or  rathrr, 
were  iiidtspensahle  to  a  well  up 
pointeil  d raw tn*^  room  ll<>Kewoid 
was  then  orthodox,  and  tts  to  walnut, 
it  rt'pn's-nied  ver\  ad\anc«*d  think - 
ill};  calciilaleii  to  impress  less  for- 
warl  mindt  with  a  sense  of  awe  not 
a  little  depressing 

Now  these  old  woods  are  puit* : 
they  have  heeii  hanished  with  the 
Spanish  mahoganies  to  ha  k  settle- 
ments.  relegated  to  regions  in  which 
second  •  hand  dealers  and  ding»- 
loil gin g- house  kt*epers  seek  each 
other's  aid. 

The  broail-M*at«^l,  square- backeil. 
much  uphoUtereii  couches  an>l  act- 
lees  which  the  re-lU*naiss^iuice  has 
brought  hack  to  us  are  innocent  of 
indished  or  stained  woods,  so  are 
tlie  e&sy  chaits  that  corresponti  with 
them.  Their  anc«*stor8  in  the  old 
Hetiaisnance  ilavs  w«'re  coverctl  with 

m 

hair  cli«th,  and  were  rangeii  agminal 
parlour  wa!ls — we  had  not  come  to 
have  dining  rooms  at  that  period  — 
and  dn'Hry.  gloomy,  and  monoton- 
ous these  were  In  these  re-Kenaia- 
sance  <iavs  hlnck  satin  finds  favour, 
and  as  happily  no  mateiial  now 
wears  for  e*i*r  and  ever,  there  is 
ho|»e  that  we  m^y  live  to  see  the 
taptstry.  the  line  art  embroidery  <it 
the  KIt/jihethan  iige.  supersede  the 
de*tcendaiit  t»f  parlour  hair  doth. 

The  hla4*k  chairs  and  couches  do 
little  to  help  us  to  find  colour,  to 
the«-w*  s(>rls  the  tloor.  where  silken 
fiiat«  are  dotted  o\er  tlie  parqiietlie. 
There  is  a  l*«-rsian  square  in  tlie 
centn*.  It  Is  t  ui*.  but  it  does  not 
rest  thf  rye.  mhich  all  unconsciouily 
riMfS  fiom  one  mat  to  anollirr 
seeking  n'st  and  findiiiu  none.  A 
st-nnc*  uf  decay  an«l  gmeral  sadness 
conies  over  tlie  spirit  at  first  un* 
accountable,  until  the  withcivtl 
en  of  the  curtains  reveals  itaelf. 
A  eolour.  it  is  inia.  is  that  of  m 
1  sn  t^^i^S  ^ti^sts 
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which  had  known  hetterdays;  hut 
the  School  of  Art,  at  South  Ken- 
sington, has  pronounced  it  good 
form,  who  then  diflfers  ?  Once  more 
over  the  windows  the  ponder- 
ous folds  are  draped  which  for  so 
long  have  been  in  di- grace,  those 
folds  in  which  dust  finds  a  comfort- 
able lodging  place  when  the  house- 
maid is  not  troubled  by  ultra- con- 
scientiousness. Our  vigilant  Lord 
Chamberlain  sets  a  pious  example 
in  this  respect,  for  he  is  loth  to 
disturb  the  dust  of  ages  which 
reposes  in  the  folds  of  the  once 
crimson  cloth  draping  the  walls  of 
the  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall. 

The  mantelpiece  of  this  modem 
drawing-room  is  in  Queen  Anne  style, 
if  such  an  one  can  be  had — that  is  to 
say,  the  piers  are  of  that  school, 
but  instead  of  the  narrow  ledge 
which,  raised  far  above  the  level  of 
the  eve,  was  enough  for  our  great 
grandmothers,  we  hoist  a  velvet- 
covered  board,  with  staring  brass- 
beaded  nails  fastening  on  fringe 
pendant,  or  lace  of  Venetian,  or 
Greek,  or  Roman  origin.  The  fen- 
der, sometimes  brass,  but  oftener  of 
ormolu  and  steel,  is  strictly  modem 
—late  Victorian,  it  may  be  called,  for 
it  looks  like  to  day,  or  perad venture 
of  yesterday  only.  Within  are  tiles, 
Dutch  not  improbably,  a  series 
having  for  their  subject  either  some 
Bible  narrative  or  some  mytholo- 
gical fable.  The  tables  are  tall, 
with  straight  legs — let  us  charitably 
call  themChippendale— and  the  tops 
are  inlaid,  or  painted,  if  we  could 
only  see  the  pattern,  closely  covered 
as  the  surface  is  by  what  Mrs. 
Malaprop  would  style  our  '*  bigotry 
and  virtue." 

As  to  miscellaneous  seats,  all 
the  lour  quarters  of  the  globe  have 
contributed  them.  A  rocking  chair 
d  VAmerieaine ;  a  vi^-a-vis  d 
ritalien,  bamboo  chairs  a  la  Chine; 
while  there  are  piles  of  cushions, 
one  superpoped  above  another  a  la 
Turque^  with  a  sprinkling  of  light 


Austrian  bent-wood,  ebonized  and 
gilt,  or  stools  veneered  in  mother- 
of  pearl,  tortoiseshell,  or  ivory. 

The  feminine  soul,  devoid  of  what 
Dean  Swift  called  scrupulosity,  who 
revels  in  this  bizarre  collection,  will 
have  no  hesitation  in  fitting  up  her 
ante  room  in  a  similar  style ;  but 
here  she  can  add  some  Cromwellian 
chairs,  and  one  or  two  of  that  car- 
penter's Gothic  which  prevailed  a 
century  later,  with  possibly  a  few  of 
ormolu,  of  Liouis  Seize.  M  one 
corner  still  remains  unappropriated 
in  either  apartments,  she  has  ready 
for  it  a  gipsy  seat,  circular  cushion, 
with  horizontal  bar  upholstered  as 
a  back,  covered  in  black  satin,  with 
gorgeous  gold-coloured  tassels  pen- 
dant at  the  most  unlooked-for 
angles. 

But  all  is  not  yet  noted,  there  is 
more  to  come.  A  bronze  figure 
from  a  Pompeian  model  holds  a 
lamp  in  a  corner,  and  a  tropical 
bird  of  brilliant  plumage  bears 
another  on  his  back;  there  are 
Turkish  lamps  likewise,  and  not  a 
few  of  Chinese  or  Japanese  origin. 

Over  the  tables — marquetrie  or 
ormolu,  are  strewed  the  souvenirs 
of  many  summer  excursions ;  from 
earlier  days  when  the  Uartz  moun- 
tains had  not  become  English 
haunted  ;  and  to  go  up  the  Nile  was 
being  distinctive,  down  to  these 
later  days  when  Niagara  itself  has 
been  exhausted,  and  there  remains 
for  future  tourists  no  shore  un- 
trodden save  Fiji,  or  the  great  un- 
known land  supposed  to  lie  at  the 
North  Pole. 

Nor  would  Charles  Lamb,  were 
he  still  alive,  have  to  inquire  for  the 
china  closet,  for  it  is  all  over  the 
house,  and  has  even  burst  out  on 
terraces,  into  pleasure  grounds,  and 
among  shady  groves  similar  to  those 
immortalized  by  Father  Prout.  In 
the  entrance  ha'l  china  meets  the 
visitr)r,  accompanies  him  down  the 
corridors,  escorts  him  upstairs,  and 
encompasses  him  with  wonders  as 
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he  61 14  in  the  dm  wing-room  or 
liotidoir.  Kven  tlie  dining-room  in 
no  lunger  lOicred  from  the  invusfion 
ot'  th(>  china  nmniii.  With  the 
•dfiii<«Mi»n  of  rncauitic  tiles  in 
l^ratrH.  the  ri'Vtihition  in  favour  of 
oir.mic  decnmiion  hegan ;  had  it 
sioppfd  there  few  wo  .1 1  have  com- 

|»liiili('d 

liuc  tht>  hii'^e  jars  decline  to  re- 
main aUiigethtT  out  of  doors,  and 
nro  fo'rinij;  their  way  into  conif-rn. 
S«>meof  iht'm  are  t4)leruhly  heautiful. 
others  I'Xtreiiifly  tlie  revi-rse;  hut 
when  thf  owiht  |hmiiU  out  a  ^reat, 
coarse  t*iirtli4*n  jar,  to  ihe  uninitiatftl 
tulally  intidmiNsihle  to  polite  Hoci«'ty, 
aiitl  a^*»uri*ti  tlie  gue^t  that  he  sees 
hffnre  liim  a  nxHlcl  of  a  pythos. 
which.  i>n  Winckelniann's  authority, 
wa<«  thf  tuh  o(  I>iop*iie<,  ignorance 
14  duiuh.  and  fiumblv  how<i. 

1iit«>  t)i*»  Mirf  u*e  dri'uration  of  the 
hiitTt  t  «  r  Hi.li  b-»artl  niri*  hpecimeuH 
of  plaifh  an-  let  in.  Stvren  vyiii'^ 
w:th  l»ri*^den.  jt  old  \Vorct^t«r 
tr\iii^  to  litild  it«i  own  against 
niodmi  (*ir.  uUr  Tahles  hlmw  in- 
l.ii<l  iii4*«)allionH — ii'it  tlie  »()bt*r  high- 
.lit  pro*luctioii<«  of  \Wlg wood's  day. 
but  pLitf«  which  are  not  alwa\!i 
purtit'ulailv  rciii  rkahle  for  In'autv. 
P«»<««ib!v  at  iiu'lv  uH  tht*  commoniT 
!*ort'«  (if  l)ri<«t«il,  ot  Worcester,  or  of 
Sttftfirdohirt*  hIohi*  could  l>e  Th'> 
tiiiy  t<  :i-tiil'lt*<«  ha%e  h  pUte  in  the 
rt'tiiro  nf  thf  t<ip.  pti%ittbly  paintfd 
with  H  VfTx  b' sutiful  Htibjert  «>r 
i«i:<io>*.<p**.  uiid  tht*  pttiicU  of  the 
t'jib.tn-u  •.httw  puitf««  likewi»«« ;  on 
tht*  ^%  li-^  tht*  |Miit*fliiiii  pluqut*s  ha%e 
1  nii'-h*  *»  Mith  caiidlt-*  III  hu'ht  thrni 
lip.  ^^iiile  in  n  t'r-'V'H  nre  fix«'d 
br.i-  'i«-to  and  many  uih<T  inifenioiu 
dt  .  1  *t  «  on  whicii  tn  «ii«play  the  la.%t 
■'•pn^itiiiiii  Hi  tild  riiiiia — tht*  latent 
^'  tr  Iin,:  phaM'  df  clnnaii.anta. 

1  111'  «».ib«-r  I'liniC'i  iii«*dullitin%  on  a 
ja^iKf  ^piund  in  thr  iMintelpU'Ccs  of 
Wfd^'HtKKl  M  day  Wf  re  in  g«x>d  ta^te ; 
cluna  do«ir-phite»  aiiti  handle^  ha%e 
lon^'  U'en  accepted  as  desirable, 
but  It  IS  a  <|Ui-»tion  for  the  i  uriuu» 


with  whom  could  tlie  idea  first  have 
originated  of  grouping  and  maasing 
china  plates  having  heraldic  ilevicen 
in  rows  above  the  doo  s  of  the 
sitting-room,  or  roiind  the  mirront. 
It  ib  "arely  that  the  name  of  tlie 
real  fouuder  of  any  school  is  asso- 
ciated with  it«i  rihe  and  growth.  It 
i«i  not  given  to  all  originaton  to 
have  dinciples,  and  the  worbl  often 
confounds  tlie  apostle  with  the 
founder.  Fartlier  still,  it  is  safer 
not  to  ace:  edit  any  individual  with 
founding  a  school  of  thought,  so 
mynteriouH.  so  involved,  so  im* 
possible  to  trace,  are  tlie  sources  of 
change  in  public  opinion. 

In  till*  same  centurv  men  mav 
eii!«t  of  difTeix>nt  nationalities,  and  of 
diflferent  creeds,  some  of  whom  are 
practical,  stune  theoretical;  some  of 
l)mphatic,  some  of  iinpuUive  teiu- 
peraiiieiits  ;  8ome  arc  talkers,  some 
i»riter*i,  »oiiie  do<*rs  la^i  one  mu^t 
call  them  I.  ii^norant  of  each  others 
very  exintence,  }et  moving  slowly 
in  the  ^ame  ilirection.  Then*  may 
he  a  wall  «if  Chinese  height  and 
breadth  lietwe«*n  them  :  they  may 
in  no  decree  be  influenced  by  each 
otlier;  their  very  aims  have  no- 
thing in  common,  yet  one  day  all 
the  pt»int%  converge,  and  are  merged 
iniit  one. 

In  the  art  world  in  this  mont 
easily  \eritied.  The  (iotliic  revi- 
%al  has  be<'n  ascribed  by  some  to 
llorat*e  WalfMile,  and  the  fashion 
he  M't  in  his  villa  at  Strawberry 
1 1  ill;  by  oihi'rs  with  more  reason 
to  Pii^in.  In  I/oniion.  at  the 
present  day.  rxi»t  innumerable 
little  cliques  of  ani^ta  and  art 
critics,  who  are  ready  to  arrogate  t») 
theiiiM-Uts.  ms  the  result  of  their 
labiiur^.  llie  pres4*ntclanfkic  revi%al ; 
jiikt  an  a  hundred  \ear«  ago  it  wiis 
the  fa»hMii  to  Lilk  of  tlie  Chinese 
sch'tol  a»  if  It  o-.vetl  e%er}' tiling  to 
Sir  William  Chaml»ers,  a  hjpoUie* 
sis  quite  as  incorrect  as  styling 
Dante  Hoseiti  the  founder  of  the 
re  rM*nai»»ance.    if  these  men  had 
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stood  still  inactive,  the  changes 
would  have  gone  on  all  the  same. 
The  waves  in  the  world's  history 
are  always  coming  in,  casting  up 
wonders  from  that  unfathomable 
deep  which  taxes  all  the  powers  of 
science  to  fathom,  their  cradle  lying 
far  out  beyond  the  margin  of  our 
horizon. 

The  mania  for  Chinese  decora- 
tion had  been  abroad  long  before 
the  time  at  which  Sir  AVilliam 
Chambers  wrote.  Those  terribly 
formal  Dutch  gardens,  which  ultra- 
loyalty  to  William  III.  and  his 
consort  prompted  his  subjects 
to  lay  out,  had  had  their  day, 
and  something  new  was  required. 
Chinese  art  was  neutral  ground,  on 
which  lovers  of  the  picturesque 
could  meet  without  being  suspected 
of  Jacobean  leanings.  Chambers 
himself  disclaims  the  idea  of  being 
founder  of  the  taste,  and  in  his 
book  of  Chinese  designs,  published 
in  1757,  he  distinctly  states  that  his 
reason  for  bringing  out  the  volume 
was  to  correct  the  debased  taste 
which  was  abroad,  derived  from  the 
pseudo-Chinese  designs  on  cups 
and  saucers.  It  was  in  17 13  that 
Addison  in  *'  The  Lover,"  bewailed 
the  cruelties  he  had  suffered  from 
that  obdurate  fair  one,  Mrs.  Anne 
Page.  **  Mrs.  Anne,*'  he  says, 
*•  was  in  a  particular  manner  very 
fond  of  china-ware,  against  which 
I  had  unfortunately  declared  my 
aversion.  I  do  not  know  but  this 
was  the  first  occasion  of  her  cold- 
ness towards  me,  which  makes  me 
sick  at  the  very  sight  of  a  china 
dish  ever  since.  There  are  no  in- 
clinations in  women  which  more 
surprise  me  than  their  passions  for 
chalk  and  china.  The  first  of  these 
maladies  wears  out  in  a  little  time  ; 
but  when  a  woman  is  visited  with 
the  second,  it  generally  takes  pos- 
session of  her  for  life.  China  ves- 
sels are  playthings  for  women  of  all 
ages.  An  old  ladv  of  four-score 
■hall  be    as  busy  m  cleaning  an 


Indian  mandarin,  as  her  great 
granddaughter  is  in  dressing  her 
baby. 

•'  The  common  way  of  purchasing 
such  trifles,  if  I  may  believe  my 
feniale  informers,  is  by  exchang- 
ing  old  suits  of  clothes  for  this 
brittle  ware.  The  potters  of  China 
have,  it  seems,  their  factors  at 
this  distance,  who  retail  out  their 
several  manufactures  for  cast 
clothes  and  superannuated  gar- 
ments. I  have  known  an  old  petti- 
coat metamorphosed  into  a  punch- 
bowl, and  a  pair  of  breeches  into  a 
teapot.  For  this  reason  my  friend 
Tradewell,  in  the  City,  calls  his 
great  room,  that  is  nobly  furnished 
out  with  china,  his  wife's  ward- 
robe. '  Jn  yonder  comer',  says  he, 
*  are  above  twenty  suits  of  clothes, 
and  that  scrutoire  above  one  hun- 
dred yards  of  furbelow'd  silk.  Vou 
cannot  imagine  how  many  night- 
gowns, stays,  and  manteaus  went 
to  ihe  raising  of  that  pyramid. 
The  worst  of  it  is,'  says  he,  *  that 
a  suit  of  clothes  is  not  suffered  to 
last  half  its  time,  that  it  may  be  the 
more  vendible;  so  tliat  in  reality 
this  is  but  a  more  dexterous  way 
of  picking  the  husband's  pocket, 
who  is  often  purchasing  a  great 
vase  of  china,  when  he  fancies  that 
he  is  buying  a  fine  head,  or  a  silk 
gown  for  his  wife.'  There  is  like- 
wise another  inconvenience  in  this 
female  passion  for  china,  namely, 
that  it  administers  to  them  great 
matter  for  wi-ath  and  sorrow.  How 
much  anger  and  affliction  are  pro- 
duced daily  in  the  hearts  of  my 
dear  countrywomen,  by  the  breach 
of  this  frail  furniture  !  Some  of 
them  pay  half  their  servants*  wages 
in  china  fragments,  which  their 
carelessness  has  produced.  .  .  . 
It  may  chance  that  a  piece  of  china 
may  survive  all  those  accidents  to 
which  it  is  by  nature  liable,  and 
last  for  some  years,  if  rightly 
situated  and  taken  care  of.  To 
remedy,  therefore,  this  incon* 
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cnc^,  il  ii  fto  ordered  tliat  the  8ha|>a 
of  it  shftll  grow  unfaithionable, 
which  makes  new  supplies  always 
necessary,  snd  furnishes  employ- 
ment for  life  to  women  of  ^reat 
and  generous  souls,  who  cannot 
live  out  of  the  mode.  I  mvself 
remember  when  there  were  few 
china  ves«els  to  be  seen  Uiat  held 
more  Uian  a  dish  of  tea ;  but  their 
size  is  gradually  enlarged,  that 
tluTe  are  many  at  present  capable 
of  holding  half  a  hogshead.  The 
faMhioii  of  the  teacup  is  alHi>  greatly 
altered,  and  haH  run  through  a 
wonderful  variety  «*f  colour,  shape, 
and  size.  Hut  in  the  last  place, 
china  ware  is  of  no  use.  Who 
would  not  laugh  to  see  a  smith's 
hhop  furnished  with  anvils  and 
hammem  of  china '.'  The  funiiiure 
of  a  lady's  favourite  room  ii  alto- 
getlier  as  abiiurd.  You  see  jars  of  a 
prodigious  capacity  that  arc  to  hold 
nothing  I  have  i»een  horses  and 
henU  (»f  rattle  in  this  fine  |>oi-celain. 
not  to  nii-iitii»ii  the  i»evcral  Chin<*«ie 
ladies,  who  |»erhaps  are  natumlly 
enou);h  represented  in  these  trail 
matt-riaU.*' 

"  In  the  present  da|,**  sa\s  Mr 
I-Ustlake.  **wheD  a  few  hours* 
journey  enables  us  to  pass  fiom 
one  end  of  Kngland  to  another, 
and  fven  into  the  lu*art  i»f  the  (Con- 
tinent— mlien  Uie  iiicreatt^d  faeili- 
ties  t>f  publication  have  n.'ndori'd 
the  pubiir  familiar  with  all  sortn 
snd  c  •niliti'tns  of  modern  art-  it 
iH  dithcult  to  ei»timate  the  import- 
ance whirh  i»nce  attached  to  the 
merits  and  CMpabiliii*'H  of  indi- 
vidual •  xiitiiple  K\ery  builders 
rierk  »h«>  cm  n«>w  gt-i  uway  for  a 
nituith'^  Ip'iid  iv  nia%  ^iM-nd  hi-*  time 
prot'ital'ly  aiii«>iii:  the  ohuri^lien  of 
N«»riiiiindv.  or  till  Ins  portfolio  i^iih 
frlcetche^  in  Khiiiriand  Hut  one 
huntlretl  itiui  t«i-iity  \ear»  a^t>  a 
travellid  airlntrct  aa*>  a  peat  mau, 
riiiiih  d  t't  an  uini*unt  of  re^^pect 
mhich  quickly  secured  for  htm  the 
highent  pstronage,  and  enabled  him 


to  form  a  a^jbool,  of  which  he  be- 
emine  the  acknowledged  leader.** 

Chambers,  in  fact,  concentrated 
the  passing  fancy,  and  by  giving  it 
larger   and   more   practical   scope, 
made  it  an  abiding  reality.     The 
development    of     any    scliool     is 
necessarily  limited   to  the  field  in 
which  its  leader  displays  his  talents. 
One  hundred  years  ago.  when  there 
was  little  communication  between 
the  metnkpolis  and  the  provineea,  a 
provincial  artist,   no   matter    how 
great  his  abilities,  had  few  chances 
of  c«iming   to  the   front.       Those 
were  the  days  of  {mtronage,  when 
every  lK>ok  must  have  a  dedication 
to  some  great  man,  or  tlie  book- 
seller would  hiiva  nothing  to  aay 
to  it ;    and  when  a  nod  or  a  frown 
could  make  or  mar  a  painter's  for- 
tune      A  knowledge  of  art  was  then 
considered   a  prerogative   of  higli 
birtli,    or   rather,  it   was  believed 
that  witli   high   birth   was   vouch- 
safed  a  heaven-b<ini    intuition    to 
divine  perfection.     Many  a  sculp, 
tor  has  anxioubly  watched  whether 
a  ducal  forehead  would  contract  or 
eipaiiil   when    a  iiiasterpiece    was 
litoked  at.    while  possibly  tlie  tia- 
troll  wiiH  oiilv  cudgtdling  bin  brains 
l»efore  he  n*ally  committed  himself 
t4>  a  criticism  on  a  work  the  inten* 
ti«>ii  of  which  he   but  inifierfectly 
undeiMoixi. 

CluHHicri.  as  taught  in  sohools  of 
that  dHV.  mere  n«»t  in  a  portable 
form  ti»  be  rcaihlv  brou;*ht  into 
us*  at  a  moment's  n«>ttce,  and  no 
boy  troubled  his  braiiiH  by  doing 
mon*  than  was  abHnlutely  required 
of  him.  'J*hat  aaful  liogie  of  the 
modem  scho(»lr4»oii!.  the  com|»eti- 
tive  examination,  a  as  \et  utib<*rn. 
and  ov<r  no  bovK  hea>l  was  kepi 
dangiin;;  fmm  hi<»  infancy  tlie  trr- 
mrs  of  having  one  day  to  pass  tlie 
Civil  Srrvice  Kiainineni  They 
wrre  halevon  da%s  in  which  it  was 
no  disgrace  for  a  noble  loid  to  In* 
ignorant ;  when,  if  ha  made  a  mis- 
take in  complimenting  a  acolpior 
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TDiho  brought  him  a  group  represent- 
ing the  elements,  under  the  im- 
pression it  was  the  seasons,  or 
possibly  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  no  one  dared  even  to  smile 
at  the  blunder. 

Chambers*  lines  fell  to  him  in 
pleasant  places,  for  royal  favour, 
the  only  favour  then  of  any  value, 
overshadowed  him,  and  he  had  full 
permission  to  do  his  best — his  worst 
the  Gothicists  have  said — untram- 
melled by  those  sordid  notions  of 
economy  which  prevail  in  this 
moneyed  nineteenth  century. 

Had  Sir  William  Chambers' been 
the  architect  of  the  New  Law 
Courts,  no  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  would  have  dared  to  hint 
that  ornament  was  in  excess.  On 
the  contrary,  the  happy  architect 
would  have  beeix  made  happier  still ; 
honours,  and  more  honours  still, 
would  have  been  showered  upon  him 
for  the  completeness  of  his  concep- 
tions, and  it  would  at  least  be  con- 
ceded to  him  that  he  understood  his 
profession. 

The  publication  about  this  time 
of  Hogarth*s  **  Analysis  of  fJeauty  " 
had  influenced  the  revolution  in 
public  taste ;  Chambers'  descriptions 
of  Chinese  gardens  appeared  in  good 
time  to  meet  the  demand  for  novelty. 
and  it  only  needed  the  completion  of 
the  buildings  by  him  at  Kew  to  estab- 
lish the  style  which  he  advocated. 

At  the  blending  of  classic  and 
Chinese  art,  we  are  now  inclined  to 
laugh.  The  Temple  of  Pan ;  the 
House  of  Confucius ;  the  Corin- 
thian Colonnade  -  called  the  theatre 
of  Augustus ;  a  temple  of  iEolus, 
a  great  Pagoda ;  and  a  Chinese 
pavilion,  all  in  the  same  pleasure 
grounds,  would  shock  modern 
purists  in  style.  Of  the  thousands 
who  daily  pass  along  the  Strand,  to 
and  fro,  how  few  think  of  looking 
up  at  the  front  of  Somerset  House ; 
yet  one  hundred  years  ago,  when 
the  dog  which  so  recently  departed 
with  Northumberland   House  was 


still  young,  country  cousins  made 
pilgrimages  to  stare  at  the  keystones 
of  the  arches. 

A  solitary  pedestrian  paused  the 
other  day  to  imagine  himself  back 
in  the  last  century,  and  immediately 
ther?  were  signs  of  a  gathering 
crowd,  which  put  him  to  flight,  while 
a  policeman  followed  at  a  respectful 
distance  to  see  him  safe  out  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  modern  hair- 
dresser alone  seems  to  appreciate 
the  nine  colossal  masks  which  re- 
present the  ocean  and  the  eight 
principal  rivers  of  Europe,  by 
taking  suggestions  from  their  beards 
for  the  backs  of  young  ladies'  heads. 
On  Somerset  House  may  be  seen 
the  original  cataract,  the  catogan, 
and  other  modes  familiar  to  the 
lady's  maid  of  the  present  day. 

Of  all  the  English  china  factories, 
Chelsea  seems  to  have  made  the 
best  stand  against  this  debased  taste 
for  Chinese  imitation  in  art.  Her 
best  productions  are  essentially 
English,  but  her  artists  were 
educated  by  means  of  models, 
brought  from  the  Continent,  where 
the  taste  for  Chinese  decoration 
never  obtained  the  same  footing 
that  it  did  in  England.  To  paint 
bowls,  plates,  and  vases,  **  partly 
after  the  Chinese  manner,'*  public 
taste  made  a  necessity,  but  in  her 
figures  Chelsea  was  true  to  herself. 
They  were  of  three  different  types, 
either  rustic,  or  classic,  or  statuettes 
representing  some  well-known  indi- 
viilual.  or  a  character  taken  from 
the  fiction  of  the  day. 

Loan  collections  and  portrait 
galleries  have  taught  us  to  identify 
many  of  the  pretty  figures  or  groups, 
but  not  a  single  china  sale  takes 
place  that  the  descriptive  catalogue 
of  it  might  not  have  been  better 
written  had  the  writer  been  more 
familiar  with  the  light  literature  of 
the  last  century.  Thus.  "  A  gentle- 
man trying  on  a  lady's  shoe  "  was 
the  most  beaut. ful  Cinderella  in  the 
world,  on  whose  foot  the  Prince  was 
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fiitjnp  the  gUs<  s  ipper;  **  A  ^irl  and 
l»ov  on  ft  n^ck/*  were  **  Paul  antl 
Virginia:'*  and  there  is  fair  pre- 
itumptivft  evidrnce  for  identifvin^ 
home  fir^t  class  figures  with  chunio- 
tors  from  Kichardson,  Fielding. 
Smolli'tt.  Ac. 

The  figure  of  ShalcRpear**.  on 
the  monument  in  Wrhtminster 
Abhev.  drsii^ned  bv  Kent.  wut»  on«' 
of  tlio^e  WDikt  ot  art  in  which  it 
wan  the  fii^hioti  to  In^lieve.  To  our 
iilea<  l'o|M*  was  more  correct  >ahi'n 
he  acouM'd  the  motielliT  of  making 
the  immortal  bird  K>«ika  tentiiiiental 
dundv.  A  numl»er  of  CheUeu 
ligur<  H.  after  Kent>  nioilrl.  are  in 
eiistence.  At  |iii!»1io  filler  hi*ld 
during  the  la^^t  heitsnii  in  London, 
more  ihnri  a  d<>7cn  of  ditTen  nt  si/e^, 
varying  fnuii  eight  inche-*  in  hei);ht 
to  thirtet-n  or  fourteen,  changed 
handt.  the  lowest  price  ^ivm  for 
one  U'ing  £*«,  and  in  se\inil  in- 
stancf^  aiiioiiniing  to  i'  in. 

CiairiCN  \\:is  in  the  hei^lit  of  \t'\n 
p"f>iilaiit\  iit  tiie  •  «"«t  peritMl  nf  the 
t*heUe.i  niai.iit  (.  (  ir^.  iiinl  iitiiiM  oi 
the  bf  st  ti'^iire'*  foiiiid  thnr  4iri;;inu)!< 
«  II  the  st:i'.'e.  iianick  him^'If  at 
llioliiirl  111  .  wtis  II  \i<.MrouH  t>|ieci. 
men,  anii  tiiii  statut  tie  nt  him  is 
w«*.l  kn<»w»:  {•!  c*«l!«"Ctiir-.  lirvi  r 
t.rtUr^   ti<  •■•tfltin;llid    A  lil;:h   ITU***  at 

-  il» -•  ki:  \  t':i\e.  Willi  \Vii"<lAiird 
tfjiMi«'t  ir.  Ill  tiiiirickV  f  iriv  of  />f/tc. 
*r  tf\*  /•!».«'  '#•  n/Vhi'iii.  liulil  at  the 
I'o'iiii  *>»1"  r>i  i't  ».  uTid  a  \^iii'e  1(  >w 
1  jure  nt'  Ki{t\  i*ii\e  iiliin*'  ^'jld  on 
atiti'Jitr  tH*iM<*i>iii  for  i'^tl. 

Kit:y  (*lt\e  hai  >  »riietime<  ]Vg 
\VnfhiJu':<'ii  H>  hiT  emnpanion.  and 
at  iSnw  ainl  P.ri^t'il.  as  well  a.4  at 
4  ht  Uca.  tiiii  fu'uri--».  ^up|><>M  d  to  be 
thtir  pirtrair-.  r.  pn  •►•fit  them  a-* 
«pltiiitr«.  In  r»-r  Wnflirigtiin;* 
fa%nut:if*  chnrii'tei  Mp»  F«»rd  - 
^he  i**  fri  ipinrJy  p-;  r-'MMiTr  I,  and  in 
whiti*  porcridiii  th«*  tine  modelling 
€»f  this  figure  i«  i-veii  *till  m-ire  |Hr- 
ceptihle  than  when  it  \s  coloured. 

N<)  m:intetpi«  r<».  say  historians, 
wa»  then  withnul  a  p  •rtraic  or  a 


figure  of  John  WilkeH,  f<»r  he  was 
one  of  Uie  popular  heroes,  if  not  the 
most  popular  hero  of  the  day.  For 
more  than  twenty  vears  everv  nunu- 
fartory.both  of  pottery  and  pon'elain. 
coniinu«'d  to  turn  out  hu<«ts  anil 
statuettes  of  the  people'^  idid  and 
there  arc  manv  of  tlies**  still  in 
existence  by  famous  motlellers 

Nor  were  his  friends  o%'erlooke  1  ; 
I»rd  (^amden  was  pr<>duced  at  the 
same  perio.i.  in  his  crimson  rob<*siiH 
(.*hancellor.  his  left  arm  resting  on 
a  hook  inscribed  **  (*oke  "  \\\>  right 
hand  )>ointiiig  to  his  heart,  anil  on 
n  pedestal  a  raised  figure  of  Justict^ 
holtiiiig  the  scales.  So  highly  d^i 
posterity  value  this  figure,  that  at 
the  Holm  sale  it  bnught  I'HW. 
Jidin  Wilken,  the  same  size,  but 
cast,  it  is  true,  in  c>>m!iioner  clav. 
sold  hut  for  i'15.  notwithstantling 
his  having  a  tlowing  pink  ndie  and 
gilt  slioe  rihbons,  ami  his  hand 
re«»tiiii;  <>n  a  scroll  insciibed  "  I  he 
Mill  iif  liiirhls/  heiieath  which  his 
nam**  w!f»  written.     Iii*it*  ad  or  th«' 

pedc«>t.d  which    elevates  .hi^tier  be* 

siiletheex  Chancellor. achild  <»rands 
by  \\  ilke<«.  holding  the  cap  cf  liberty 
in  one  hand,  and  a  Uiok,  inscrdK*d 
**  Locke  on  (io\eniment,"  in  ano 
ther.  Kut  the  greater  inmilier  of 
the  eirlier  fii^'ures  were  cla<4%ic.  not 
all  intelligible  now ;  for  we  have 
drifte^l  far  away  from  the  Ung  la^e 
of  allege >r\'.  Art  then,  and  inilred 
nature  aUo.  was  repre<ente«l  in  n 
langu»;:e  of  riig  .»,  for  which  unfor- 
tunatelr  wi*  have  in  manv  iuslancc4 
K>st  the  kev  There  are  cvnical 
je^ts  in  swAx  tn^^ups  as  *  Time 
clipping  the  wind's  of  Cupid/*  which 
niu^t  co'i.e  hom«*  to  ever}'  genera- 
tion uf  men  anil  women,  so  long  as 
the  worltl  latl*» :  but  we  want  to 
know  more  (»f  the  hi*»tor%'  uf  the 
mu**i<'iaiis,  the  orators,  the  hhep- 
herds  and  hlii'pherd esses — the  last 
more  c1aH«.ic  than  rustic.  an«l  which 
it  Would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
hi<»tor>-  nf  Chelsea  china  to  suppo»e 
we*^''  uieaiiiiigleat  omaoicuik. 
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Among  really  authenticated  Bris- 
tol groups,  none,  or  certainly  very 
few,  are  found  of  subjects  borrowed 
from  the  stage.  Champion  was  one 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  he 
looked  elsewhere  than  to  the  drama 
for  his  inspirations.  Essentially 
rustic,  and  strictly  classic  were  the 
forms  he  favoured,  and  he  too  be- 
lieved in  •*  Time  subduing  Love,*'  so 
far  as  to  make  one  or  two  groups, 
but  treated  the  subject  rather  differ- 
ently from  that  favoured  by  Chelsea 
modellers. 

As  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  Champion  had  no  love  for 
the  established  Church,  and  when 
he  could  indulge  in  a  jest  at  its 
expense  he  seems  to  have  spared  no 
pains  to  embody  it  successfully. 

There  were  no  illustrated  comic 
papers  appearing  weekly  in  those 
days,  so  one  good  old  joke  which 
would  wear  well  lasted  during  the 
lives  of  one  generation  at  least,  and 
often  survived  to  be  handed  down 
to  another.  The  little  pig  was  one 
of  these  popular  favourites,  and 
Champion  made  more  than  one 
group  representing  the  labourer  and 
his  wife  bringing  to  the  clergyman, 
with  the  tenth  pig,  their  tenth  baby, 
and  the  fat  parson  looking  horror- 
stricken  on  being  told  *•  No  baby, 
then  no  pig,  your  reverence — one 
must  go  with  the  other." 

The  clergyman  having  dined  out, 
and  returning  home  on  unsteady 
legs,  supported  by  the  parish  clerk 
— Moses,  was  another  of  Cham- 
pion's favourite  groups,  and  sundry 
others,  in  which  the  Church  figured 
rather  to  its  disadvantage,  seem  to 
have  been  in  demand  about  that 
time  ;  just  os  later,  down  in  Stafford- 
shire, John  Wesley  supplied  a  sub- 
ject for  modellers,  who  either  treated 
him  as  a  jest,  or,  idealizing,  made 
him  like  an  angel.  Towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century  china 
making,  as  it  was  also  in  England, 
with  many  other  branches  of  art, 
had  begun    to  decay.    Though  in 


much  greater  demand  for  house- 
hold use  than  it  ever  had  been,  and 
more  of  ii  consequently  being 
manufactured,  plates  and  mips  and 
saucers  were  poor  substitutes  for 
the  vases  and  figures  which  have 
made  Bristol  and  Chelsea  famous 
even  a  century  after  their  last  speci- 
mens were  turned  out.  In  Stafford- 
shire the  Wedgwoods  were  ajt 
work,  though  in  a  different  way,  in 
perfecting  the  ware  which  is  known 
by  their  name  ;  and  Worcester  had 
successfully  copied  models  from 
Sevres  and  Dresden.  The  time 
had  come  also  for  other  places  in 
England,  of  less  note  than  Bristol 
or  Worcester,  to  manufacture  use- 
ful high-class  china,  but  the  indi- 
viduality which  the  old  potters 
had  stamped  upon  their  ware  was 
gradually  disappearing. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  any  pro- 
nounced school,  the  birth,  develop- 
ment, full  growth,  and  decay  of 
which  can  be  traced,  that  the  pas- 
sage from  the  third  stage  to  the 
last  is  bridged  over  almost  imper- 
ceptibly ;  for  so  insensibly  does  full 
blow  turn  to  decay,  that  no  thought- 
ful disciples  ever  so  tremble  for  the 
future  of  the  faith  they  have  chosen 
as  when  the  world  applauds  it  loudly, 
and  men  unite  to  speak  well  of  it. 

When  Derby  carried  off  the 
Chelsea  models,  and  began  to  re- 
produce the-  fibres  there  in  all  the 
additional  brilliancy  which  modem 
art  could  impart  to  them,  the  re- 
sult was  more  than  satisfactory. 
The  difference  in  the  colouring  and 
gilding  of  these  later  specimens  is 
manifest  at  a  first  glance,  the  col- 
lector's eye  fondly  lingering  over  the 
beauties  which  his  educated  eye 
quickly  discerns,  while  he  mentally 
traces  the  history  of  the  growth  of 
art  from  earlier  times  to  the  one 
which  produced  the  figure  then  be- 
fore him .  Those  were  the  days  in 
which  the  gold  used  was  pure  gold 
in  the  leaf,  with  honey  as  a  vehicle, 
and  a  little  fiux  to  make  it  adhere. 
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Ijitrr.  quicksilver  was  nsed  m  an 
•Diali^ani.  bein;;  more  ecotioniieal. 
but  Uie^glory  of  the  earlier  gilding 
was  never  again  attained  to.  The 
cheniint  liaH  done  so  much.  nay. 
iH  Btill  doing  60  much  for  modem 
china  making,  that  honour  and 
glor}'  in  dmtributed  in  infiniteHimal 
portionA  among  many  scienti6e 
men.  Not  to  one  man  only,  nor  to 
two.  nor  to  tlirei%  nor  to  four,  doen 
the  modem  potter  owe  his  skill, 
for  the  list  of  wortliies  round  which 
honour  rcntn*8  is  a  long  one.  and 
it  would  be  impossible  to  say 
whether  one  of  them  could  or 
could  not  bo  Njuu'ed  from  tlie 
group 

The  earlier  crafUnian  hsd  no 
^uch  aid.  for  ni  many  in«((ance»  he 
was  a  solitary  worker,  far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  age,  but  knowing  there 
wiis  light  before  him  could  he  but 
struggle  on  and  reacli  it.  No 
wealtliv  fimi  with  unlimitrd  credit 
and  resouri^es  presented  a  break- 
water against  the  wa\eH  ofadvernity, 
and  opened  up  fre^h  channeU, 
when  social  chungev.  «>r  s  >mo  ex'er- 
nal  intluenct'  over  which  tlie  artit^t 
liad  no  contr«'l.  closed  the  old  ones. 
A  man  like  (\Mikworthv  of  PU- 
mouth,  or  C'hiimpion  of  Bristol, 
hati  to  hUkud  alone,  pn'senting  a 
bra\c*  front  to  adversity  mhen  it 
i)\er;«Hfk  him.  Such  lives  an  these 
I.  vu  Ifd  are  full  of  intert*st  for  us. 
and  tlie  workn  tliey  l«*fi  U-hind  are 
the  *>tanihng  illustrations 

••  Thr  world  was  \crx  evil,"  as  it 
w.'iH  whni  the  ClupitAC  m>iiik  li%id. 
and  a*>  p«>f>tArity  will  |>o<*itihly  write 
of  ihf  tun*  in  which  we  are  living 


now,  but  Its  history  is  not  the  less 
Instmctive  on  that  account.  If 
there  are  sermons  in  stonea,  there 
are  morals  in  cups  and  saucers,  and 
it  is  no  unprofitable  reading  to  trace 
the  history  of  men  who  were  cen- 
tenarians— not  in  vearsi,  but  in  the 

* 

productiveness  of  their  lives 

There  is  more  in  chinamania 
than  most  people  are  aware  of.  It 
is  a  re- Renaissance  in  tlie  best  and 
tmest  sense  of  the  wurd.  Modem 
art  fomis  are  the  descendants  of 
older  generations  tliat  were  born, 
lived,  played  their  parts  on  ^  the 
world  K  stage,  and  passed  away  to 
give  place  to  younger,  newer  crea- 
tions. The  best  work  of  each  age 
U  but  tlie  outcome  of  that  which 
preceded  it,  and  tliat  also  had  its 
prog«*nitor.  China  is  a  higliU  sug- 
gestive study,  for  not  only  does  it 
present  t>  us  progressive  art,  but  it 
summons  up  for  us  the  departed 
h}»irit  of  each  age  which  eaJled  a 
fa.Hhion  forth.  It  is  an  unconscious 
revelation  of  p^ist  fully,  and  it  in 
wisdtim  stereoty|>ed  ;  it  is  a  chron- 
icle of  the  histories  of  dead  men 
and  women  who  had  virtues  to  be 
emulated,  and  vices  to  be  eschewed ; 
it  i«  a  l<*«stiii.  not  in  art  onlv,  but 
in  daily  life,  teaching  us  that  all 
tme  honest  wurk  survives,  whether 
mediieval.  classical,  or  Gothic,  which 
has  been  executed  in  the  spirit  and 
not  aloni'  in  the  letter  of  its  creed  ; 
and  thst  such  an  acknowledgment  of 
worth  in  the  pa<t  as  makes  as  truer 
to  out  helves  is  tlie  onlv  re-Uenaiii 
sauce,  the  only  as»piration  which  is 
worthy  of  a  man,  cither  as  an  artist 
or  an  individual 
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EPFIE: 

A   LITTLE   LEGEND. 

By   T.    C.   Ibwiw. 

I. 

Latk  Autumn  o'er  a  land,  solemn  and  green, 

Had  come  with  constant  cloud  and  windy  days : 
The  parched  leaves  drifted  from  the  trees  grown  lean, 

And  wider  frothed  the  foam  round  rocky  bays ; 
The  dawns  were  mournful  more  than  tliey  had  been, 
And  ghastly  glared  the  sunsets  through  the  haze. 
Lighting  the  piteous  plains  with  fitful  sheen. 

As  on  the  eve  when,  Uuwn  by  the  grey  gale. 
We  see  the  first  dim  figure  of  our  tale. 

ir. 

An  aged  man,  doubled  with  weight  of  years 

More  than  the  fn^got-load  his  shoulders  bore. 
Who,  in  the  last  dim  inland  light,  appears 

Footing  the  sandy  ridjj;es  bv  the  shore, 
Wliere  tUe  chill  bitter  blasts  have  blown  the  tears 
They  started,  on  his  cheek,  withered  and  frore : 
Strange  voices  in  the  wind  filling  his  ears. 

As,  pausing  in  a  memoried  muse  he  stands. 
Looking  on  the  bleak  sea  and  bleaker  lands. 

in. 

Through  level  solitudes  the  river  showed 

A  slow  and  shining  course,  until  its  trace 
Was  lost  in  lonely  distance,  without  road. 

Toward  the  low  southern  hills — a  young  blue  race 
Of  others  mightier  beyond,  that  glowed 

In  sunset  giant  like :  along  whose  base. 
Southward,  the  austere  ocean  coldly  flowed 
Up  to  a  many-masted  harbour,  and 
An  aged  citadeled  palace,  grey  and  grand. 

IT. 

A  dreary  glimmer  from  the  sun  gone  down 

Still  edged  the  ashy  cloud-bank,  and  across 
The  inland,  desolate  in  twilight  brown. 

Brooded  tlie  wildering  gusts  o'er  tracts  of  moss 
And  rush ;  and  o'er  the  ruined  castle's  crown 
Upon  the  height  with  battlement  and  foss. 
Darkening  alone  the  waste  with  spectral  frown. 

And  the  last  crows  flew  low  along  the  shore. 
As,  wearied,  stopped  he  at  his  cottage  door. 

18—2 
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▼. 

This  Uftfy  bermiUgf,  nMtlad  by  a  wood. 

Laced  with  old  try  clinging  hard  around 
Th«  narrow  porch— in  winter*!  cold,  a  hood, 

A  shade  in  summer :  whenoe  was  heard  ths  soiiDd 
Of  riTulets  wogling  in  their  listless  mood 

Of  clear  spring  mornings,  or  the  ceaseless  hound 
Of  billows,  when  the  Autumn  west-like  blood 

Ctlared  on  the  heathj  headland ;  and  below 

Their  long  strand  wash  through  nights  of  rain  and  snow. 

XL 

The  wind  that  rose  with  darlmess*  moaning  loud. 
Had  dumb'd  the  sound  of  his  spproacbing  ieet ; 
So  when  he  raised  the  latch  and  entered  bowed, 

Surprised  with  joj,  a  maiden  rose  to  greet 
His  coming ;  tall  was  she,  with  {gesture  proud. 

Yet,  like  her  (aoe  of  beautj.  simple  sweet ; 
As  sons  moon -lighted  snowy  April  cloud 

Just  touched  with  dawn,  who,  fondling  his  old  head. 
Seated  him  pleased  before  the  hearth  nook  rad. 

▼II. 

And  as  he  of  his  frugal  meal  partook. 

Sate  gossiping  her  fancies,  quaint  and  new ; 
How.  as  she  wslrhcd  from  lonelj  window  nook, 

A  bird  sang  little  songs  like  drops  of  dew, 
CUar  and  conioling ;  how  with  awe  she  shook 

As  close  athwart  the  ivies  bUcklj  flew. 
Flappimr.  with  rancid  squawk,  the  twili|i^t  rook ; 
And  how  she  prared  (or  hii  returning  soon. 
Hearing  the  wind,  knowing  there  was  no  moon. 

▼III. 

**  In  sooth,  the  eve  is  wild  and  cheerless,**  said 
The  woodman,  her  soft  face  upon  hii  knee 
Fond  pillowing ;  *'  and  such  sunsets,  drear  and  red. 

Bring  back  a  tumny  memories  to  me 
Both  sad  and  swrrt     Sometimes  I  deem  tlie  dead 

FUt  in  their  shadows,  hot  just  now  the  sea 
Rnddilj  lined  along  its  space  of  lead. 

And  surged  along  the  rocks,  recalled  once  more, 
IHM>r  child,  the  hour  I  sared  jrou  on  that  shore. 

ts. 

**  Yes.  it  was  when  the  grsal  storm  rolled  awaj. 
Which  held  me  prisoner  here  thrve  suns,  that  I 
Went  down  along  the  beach  at  set  of  daj 

Searching  for  shell-fish,  when,  low  in  the  skj, 
I  saw  m  might)r  barque  against  tha  grey 

Clouds.  pluni.t*  with  its  broken  mast  dsspairinflj  ; 
While  nearer,  lu  an  inlet  of  the  baj. 
SoBfthing  upon  a  plank  eame  tkiating  nigh. 

Which,  wading,  with  much  wonder  soua  I  fouid 
To  be  a  cradled  iaknl,  tali  and  aosiid. 
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z. 

"  Yonrselt  my  Effie,  gazing  with  wide  ejes. 

Without  a  cry  or  Took  of  fear,  upon 

The  flying  crimsons  of  the  clearing  sides 

Lit  up  from  the  last  glory  of  the  sun. 
Who  can  foresee  the  marvellous  destioies 

Blind  fortune  weaves  about  us  ?    Surely  none ; 
And  thus  from  the  waste  waves  I  snatched  the  prize 
Which  you  to  me  have  proved,  my  darling  one ; 
Whom  I've  reared  up  for  fifteen  happy  years, 
l^ach  one  of  which  future  and  past  endears. 


<4 


it 


XI. 

For  ere  yon  came,  in  this  sad  wilderness 

The  changing  seasons  were  almost  alone 
My  comrades;  and  as  life  grew  less  and  less, 

Your  youth,  my  child,  restored  my  morning  gone. 
And  made  my  years  flow  on  in  happiness 

They  knew  not  till  your  hee  before  me  shone. 
Ah,  me !  joy  has  its  mght,  too ;  while  I  bless 

The  chance  which  won  you,  ne'ertheless  when  I*m  gone 
I  think,  perplexed,  what  may  of  you  become. 
Left  lon^y  here,  when  the  old  voice  is  dumb. 

xn. 

You  know  not,  pretty  one,  who  you  may  be : 

Perchance  of  noble  lineage  you  are. 
As  I  in  dreams  am  whispered  wond 'ringly  ? 

When  shines  upon  mv  rest  the  southern  star. 
The  ship  was  mighty  which  across  the  sea 

Wafted  you. — but  it  sunk  beyond  the  bar ; — 
Full  pleased  to-morrow  would  I  die,  if  we 

Could  find  some  track  somewhere  upon  the  earth. 
By  which  to  trace  the  secret  of  your  birth. 


XIII. 

**  What  think  you,  Effie,  if  some  time  we  seek 
The  witch,  thougU  far  away  she  dwell 
Beyond  the  northern  woods,  and  let  her  speak 

The  secret  she  may  pierce  by  wondrous  spells  ? 
I  saw  her  when  a  child,  a  woman  weak 

And  aged,  with  accents  like  vague  sound  of  bells 
Or  uncongealing  ice  just  ere  it  break ; 

And  know  her  spiritual  lore  is  great, 

And  that  she  communes  with  the  powers  of  Fate." 

xnr. 

Thus  prattled  the  old  woodman  in  the  glow 

Of  his  poor  hearth ;  and  Effie  stirred  with  fear 
As  hope,  the  secret  of  her  birth  to  know, 

Kneeling,  her  glad  hands  clapping  by  his  ear. 
Kissed  him,  and  said,  '*  Oh  I  grand^re,  let  us  go 

Soon  as  the  wintry  season  passes  here, 
And  melts  upon  the  lower  hills  the  snow.'* 

Then  paused,  so  swift  the  deafening  storm  had  come, 
That  even  the  chimney  crickets  ceased  ^eir  hum. 
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XT, 

Then,  ti  with  withered  hftir  and  gannents  hlown. 

He  peered  into  the  ttorm  before  be  barred 
The  door  againit  the  wild  Dight,  black  and  lone, 

Lo !  down  the  low.  blank  heavent,  eparaelj  starred, 
A  fiery  meteor,  flashing,  lannehed  nrone. 

Like  tome  great  angel  who  with  iiell  had  warred, 
AboTe  the  aniieen  woodland's  angniahed  groan~- 
Athwart  the  foaming  seas,  in  swollen  swooa 
Of  tempest  raging  o  er  t^e  onrisen  moon. 


ITt. 

Bnt  months  rolled  bj.  and  'twas  midwinter  when. 
One  white  still  mom.  a  sudden  impulse  stirred 
EfBe  to  seek  alone  the  witch's  den ; 

And  earnest  as  some  springward.  wandering  bird. 
She  sped,  quick  breathing,  over  moor  and  fen, 

Bt  soUtary  distance  undeterred. 
All  day;  till  with  the  erenlng  a  white  glen 

Spaced  cold  before  her,  at  whoae  dose  she  ielt 
0^>ened  the  woody  care  where  Soroad  dwelt 


XTlf. 

Low  and  remote  the  wistful  winter  air 

Blew  from  the  streaks  ol  sunset,  and  soon  fell 
The  leaden  twilight  on  the  place  all  bars 

And  drear  with  snow,  whose  whirling  flakes,  pell-mell. 
Careered  in  wild  glad  dances,  cold  and  fisir ; 

And.  in  the  gsl«  now  blowing,  pitiable 
The  barren  woodlands  moaneS  their  bl«Ak  despair ; 

While  o'er  her  path  each  huge  strong- rooted  tree 
Strained,  like  a  Teasel  in  some  storm  swung  asft. 


ZTin. 

Thus  feintly,  through  the  rartins  sleetr  flaw, 

DeeoUte  adrsnoed  she  down  the  darkened  Tale, 
Dreading  the  wuItcs'  m»h,  and  the  plashr  paw 

And  fierce  fang  on  her  uncloaked  shoulders  pals. 
By  thickets  dense ;  until  at  Irngth  she  saw. 

Just  as  her  weary  feet  besan  to  lisil, 
A  red  light,  which,  though  distaiit,  roused  her  awe ; 
^  et  swifter  toward  it  sped  she,  self  sustained. 
Until  her  journey's  fearfy  bourne  was 


There,  seated  in  the  centre  of  the  caTe, 
Appeared  a  wondrous  Presence,  sfed  and  wise. 

I.ast  of  a  race  lonir  gathered  io        graTe, 
Renowned  for       s  of  w<  toroeriee : 

Shadow-like  se       u  1       lb  s 

Her  lOfeheaii.  <  u»  \rj  <       a  vri 

Glimmering  like  »■]         »4Te : 

Or,  AS        IB  i«v.        V         .old  b 
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The  withered  hraach,  gleaned  from  the  forest  floor» 

Flamed  like  a  wintry  witch  upon  the  ground. 
Flashing  its  quick  fantastic  fancies  o'er 

The  stony  wall's  impenetrahle  bound— 
Twilighted  mirth ;  while^  through  the  rocky  door; 

The  moon  completed  in  her  lustrous  round. 
Streamed  down  the  hollow  valley,  hushed  and  frore, 

Wraught  mystic  figures  with  the  leaves — quaint  fays, — 
Dumb  spell  words, — mingling  with  the  mirrored  blaze. 


xxr. 

But  the  dim  inward  of  her  dwelling-place, 

Vast  vaulted,  was  more  shadowy  and  grand ; 
With  sculptures  huge,  some  rude  primeval  race, 
Half  bestial,  had  wraught,  what  time  the  land 
Yielded  them  provender — <jvith  heavy  hand 
Proud  and  delighting  in  the  gift  to  trace 
By  imitation,  no  brute  could  command. 
Tall  blackish  effigies  of  idol  grey. 
And  forms  of  savage  hunXers  passed  away. 


XXII. 

The  Witch  stirred  not,  but,  gazing  on  the  maid, 
Asked  of  her  mission ;  and  being  told,  arose 
Sudden  and  awesome :  "  Be  you  not  afraid." 

Then  in  the  swift  arm*8  shadowyin^,  which  froze 
Her  rcsy  pulses,  on  her  brow  was  laid 

A  finger,  to  whose  icy  touch  repose 
A  moment  held  her  statue  still,  and  stayed 
Her  consciousness  into  oblivion,  cold, 
As  if  her  virgin  requiem  had  rolled. 


xxiir. 

Tlien  ,  .  .  voice  awoke  her :  "  What  you  will 

A  vision  shall  reveal ;  then  as  the  ni^ht 
Which  follows  it,  grows  dusk,  upon  the  hill 

Whereon  the  castle  stands,  will  glf  am  a  light, 
Beckoning ;  thither  proceed,  and  wait  until 

I  come  :  your  destiiiy  will  thence  be  bright, 
And  known  your  birth,  as  yet  inscrutable ; 

Enough — return ;  a  star  will  guide  your  feet- 
Now,  as  the  snows  be  silent,  fill  we  meet." 


XXIV. 

And  silently  sustained,  as  by  a  spell. 

Blithe  in  the  light  of  fancies  future  glow. 
All  nifl[ht  she  traced  her  path  by  wood  and  fell. 
In  me  deep  stillness  of  the  stars  and  snow, 
Less  weary  than  by  daylight,  strange  to  tell ; 

Long  had  the  gusting  tempest  ceased  to  blow. 
And  each  cold  scene  seemed  whispering.  Ail  was  well — 
Until  she  raised  the  latch,  and  with  soft  tread 
Passed  by  the  sleeping  woodman's  dawn-lit  bed. 
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Moch  DHAiTelM  h«,  when  waked,  where  the  hid  been. 

And  more  to  find  her  wordleet ;  hot  he  gueesed 
One  onl^  pnrpoee  oonld  have  drawn  reatreen, 

Hia  bird,  ao  long  from  her  deaeried  neat; 
Her  brow,  he  thooght,  ahone  with  a  wondiooa  aheen 

Since  ahe  had  gone  upon  her  myatic  queai. 
And  that  about  the  phce  ahe  moved  a  qneen ; 
Yet  of  thia  aaid  he  nooght,  but  on^  told 
Fanciea  hid  aliaped  in  laat  lone  evening'e  gold. 


XXTI. 

Long  *mid  the  lone  meek  thoughta  of  maidenhood. 

Tlie  witch's  words  of  raven  mystery 
In  silent  expectation  aeemed  to  brood, 
Wsiiing  S'ime  signal  to  mriae  and  fly. 
Scurting  far-off  aome  unknown  precious  food 

Akin  to  botli ;  vet  winter  from  the  sky 
Had  paat  wiUi  all  ita  flooda  and  tempeata  rude. 

And  night  by  night  ahe  waited  for  the  dream 
>Yluch  broke  upon  her  but  with  Spring  s  first  beam. 


xxni. 

Next  day,  beneath  the  porch's  ivied  hood. 

Scarce  roatling  to  the  March  air'a  arid  high. 
Sat  Eflie.  wrapped  in  rich  drsani  marvelling  mood. 

Fearful,  yet  eager,  ftar  the  day  to  die. 
As  o'er  bare  distancca  of  damp  blue  wood 

Faint  snnlighta  fell,  sadncas — ahe  knew  not  why— 
Sccmc<l  n'er  the  well  known  aoene  to  spread  and  brood : 
Whv  had  the  hut  and  garden  grown  ao  drear 
And  dim.  aa  though  teen  through  a  parting  tear? 


♦ 


xxvm. 


The  robin  in  the  eopae  bad  eeaaed  to  aing. 

And  like  the  diatanoa  all  around  aeemed  daad, 
Wh4*re  in  the  stillneaa  of  the  cloudy  spring 

The  grey  sun  peneill'd  hilla.  that  southward  spiead. 
Blent  with  the  skv.  through  which  some  aightJeaa  wing 

Aloft  was  h'-ari  to  paaa,  acaroe  marked  till  fled ; 
Northward  the  ahorea  stretched  their  dim  semi-ring ; 
Then  after  leaguea  of  aea«  aombre  in  hue, 
A  pntmontory  naked  in  the  eye. 


XXIX. 

Anon,  upon  the  caatle'a  landward  aide. 

A  sunbram.  floating  o'er  the  broad  gfean  bank. 
Into  the  shattered  gate  waa  seen  to  ghda. 

And  brckon  aa  it  pa»aed  the  tnrrei  a  flank ; 
Now  in  some  bmken  embcmanrs  to  hkia, 
Now  ^'t  in  luery  flamea,  until  it  aank 

rond  the  masaava  ganat  waUa  to  the  aea« 
ahich  they  blast  tbair  gray  soaoIinij. 
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Anon,  a  dry,  vague  marmor  seemed  to  otir 

Within  its  courts  and  vaults,  she  guessed  not  where 
A  dim,  dead  swooning,  ceaseless,  humming  burr, 

As  of  a  mill-wheel  in  the  distant  glare ; 
Or  hollow  thunder  now  it  seemed  to  her 
Of  ghosts  untombing,  rising  into  air : 
Confiised  noise  of  bone  and  brand  and  spur, 

And  sweep  of  garments  withered  long  in  dust. 
Marshalling  in  a  whirlwind,  brown  with  rust. 


But,  lo !  as  sad  she  mused,  a  warrior  proud, 

Horsed,  armed  and  plumed,  rides  on  alone  and  slow. 
Through  mountains  solitary  as  a  cloud 

And  forest  darknesses  profound,  where  flow, 
By  cliffs  and  precipices,  giant-browed, 

Foam  whirling  cascades  to  the  vales  below,* 
Sliding  through  verdant  glooms,  or  rushing  loud 

Down  thundering  chasms ;  till  o'er  ways,  torrent  worn, 
Once  more  he  travels  in  full  light  of  mom. 


XXX  ri. 

Toward  eve  great  vapours  based  o*er  the  sea's  marge. 

Snow,  pale  and  mountainous  as  the  chiU  ice  isles 
That  drift  with  summer  from  tlie  polar  surce. 

Had  filled  the  dist«int  day  with  their  cold  smiles ; 
And  from  behind  a  bronzed  gloom,  like  a  targe. 
Flamed  on  his  iron'd  back  the  sun  erewhiles ; 
And  now  its  level  light  seemed  to  enlarge 

The  forward  prospect,  in  whose  seaward  glare 
Loomed  one  black  barque,  dim  on  the  verge  of  air. 


xxxiu. 

A  mighty  man  and  potent  prince  was  he. 

Of  southern  summer  lands  the  sovereign  star, 
Renowned  in  many  a  court  of  chivalnr. 

And  hosted  plain  heroic,  near  and  mr ; 
Death  s  minister,  whom  death  denied  to  die 
In  many  a  fierce  forlorn  column  of  war. 
Closed  in  by  the  outnumbering  enemy, 

Where  savage  shores  are  girt  with  northern  pine. 
And  turban'd  turrets  guard  the  eastern  brine. 


xxxnr. 

Up  to  the  gates  of  affed  Ascalon, 

Through  storms  of  shining  scymitan  he'd  led 
The  van  of  western  battle,  and  upon 

JudflBa's  starry  hills  oft  made  his  bed ; 
From  many  a  pagan  prince  of  Solymean 

His  sword  in  iMittle's  rush  had  sheared  the  head ; 
In  iron'd  an^ish  oft  beneath  the  sun 

Of  wildernesses  waterless  he'd  bled 

Since  death  had  seized  the  lady  whom  he  wed. 
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Upon  hit  brow,  fthadowed  bj  miiTtor  doomi. 

Frowned  a  huge  he)m,  wraughi  with  the  hide  of  boars ; 
And.  whi>re  sidelong  his  brmnd  of  iron  looms. 

An  elk  horn  hsngs  for  sounding  bnUle  roars. 
Won  from  those  forests,  older  thim  esnh*s  tombs. 

That  hkirt  the  billow  beaten  northern  shores 
With  stat«»lj  trunks  and  solitary  glooms: 

A  broad  ^kin  mantle  wra|>s  his  mailed  form, 
Hoge  as  a  mast  thai  never  bowed  to  storm. 


XXXTI. 

Up  to  the  castle,  towered  *mid  winds  that  moan 

rn>m  the  thick  twilight  of  the  foamj  bay. 
This  plumed  pilgrim,  on  the  waste  alone. 

Spars  his  stning  steed,  whoae  wearied,  whinneyiog  neigh 
Tells  that  near  rent  for  travel  shall  atone ; 
And.  pant  the  windy  poreh,  'mid  gusts  of  spraj, 
hntrrs  the  silent  court,  with  torch  alight. 
And  casements  gleaming  on  tha  suUen  night. 


XXXVII. 

Withont  the  silent  portal  of  the  hall 

He  ra>t  his  stred  s  rein  on  a  balustrade. 
And  eut4»r«  d  ;  lifeless,  old  and  grand  was  all 

An>und.  where  phantom  glooms  and  glories  played 
Upon  his  ffArless  form  advancing  tall. 

Through  the  long  passage,  ending  in  deep  shade ; 
At  which  arrived,  a  curtain  like  a  pall 

RaiiiiDg.  he  strode  into  a  chamber  vast, 
Msgmficent,  but  silent  as  the  past 


xxxvtii. 

From  roof  of  ebon  f  ak.  in  unison 

With  the  rut  walls,  a  splendid  darkness  shinaa 
Along  the  sureate  tapesthea.  and  on 

llmch  dim  accoutrement  opulent  with  signs 
Of  royalty,  from  bounteous  kingdoms  won. 

Odorous  foreatt,  g«)lden- hearted  minea 
And  i«lan<is.  close  along  the  setting  sun  ; 

Oreat  armour  o'er  each  casement  vagna  in  night. 
Yielding  a  som^  gleam,  like  aged  light 


xxxtx. 

The  great  prince  gazed  around,  but  less  in  fear 
Thiin  wunder.  for  of  death  no  drvad  had  he, 
( >r  i>f  iu  hosts ;  tlien  cried  aloud,  **  Apnear 
nbu«t -guardian  of  the  Castle  by  th«  Sea, 
W  h<iee  presence  I  invoke  to  andienee  here. 
In  hope  from  thee  to  lesm  such  drsliny 
As  has  beCslien,  or  h«>ldft,  my  daug htar  dear : 

Knoaing  thai  thou,  ikia  region's  chief  of  yore, 
Still  minister'st,  nnsaca,  along  its  aWra. 
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XL. 

**  For  late,  while  wandering  in  the  land  of  dreams — 
Spectral  domains  of  vague  infinitudes, 
And  in  whope  abj  sses  a  stormy  splendour  gleams 

From  hollow  moons  of  the  dead  destinies, — 
Dim  endless  antres,  silvered  with  their  streams, 

And  rich  cloud  empires  throned  o'er  sunset  seas ; 
Low  tliunder  rolled  remote  as  me  beseems 
In  mystic  syllables  announced  that  I 
Should  find  my  lost  child  under  this  sad  sky." 

XLI. 

As  thus  he  spake,  a  sound,  aged  and  lone» 

As  wearied  with  the  distance  which  it  crossed. 
Like  some  Satnmian  ocean's  desert  moan 

Upon  the  edge  of  silence,  nearly  lost 
As  soon  as  heard,  swelling  in  deeper  tone, 

Enchanting,  musical,  along  the  coast 
Flowed  through  a  portal  whence  the  bright  waves  shone  ; 

And,  by  his  sudden  side,  a  regal  ghost 

Showed  in  the  stillness  of  the  spacious  hall 
Its  venerable  brow  majesticaL 


ZL1I. 

"  Long  have  we  marked  thee,  Atheron,  the  brave, 
As  what  thou  seekest  here,  though  known  to  none 
Save  me,  who,  from  the  region  past  the  grave. 

Still  view  the  life  that  rolls  beneath  the  sun ; 
So,  from  remotest  ocean  s  moonlit  wave 

I  come  to  thee.    What  circumstance  has  done 
I  know,  albeit  impotent  to  save 

The  lives  from  death  that  destiny  decrees  :^ 
Mortal,  thy  lost  love  sleeps  beneath  those  seas. 

XLI  II. 

'*  For  in  that  storm  which  swept  across  the  main. 
Hovering  at  sunset  on  their  shattered  barque. 
Saw  I  her,  with  face  of  pain, 

Placing  her  infant  in  tne  cradled  ark, 
Yield  it  unto  the  rolling  waves  and  rain 

Then  driving  to  the  shore,  and  until  dark 
Blinded  lier  auguiehed  watch  if  it  should  gain 

The  beach.    At  midnight  death  came  unaware 
To  one  dUtrait  in  hope's  hopeless  despair. 


XMV. 

"  Under  the  surge  the  ship  sunk  fathoms  deep. 

With  all  its  lives,  save  one ;  and  oft  I  view 

The  bones  of  that  lost  mother  in  white  sleep, 

Cab'.ned  beneath  the  waters  clear  and  blue, 

Where,  through  a  chink  in  the  huge  timbers,  peep 

Sunbeam  and  moonbeam,  amid  shells  a  few. 
What  was  to  be  has  been ;  so.  mortal,  weep 

No  more  for  vanished  loss,  when  love  in  lieu 
Saves  for  thy  sinking  years,  a  love  as  true. 
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XLY. 

**  Avproa/eh!"    The  iiMetre  oefta«d,  with  finger  pda 
Pdinting  onto  the  open  door  between 
The  rhainber  and  the  haU,  where,  like  a  tail. 

White,  distant  dim,  br  a  dark  cloud,  waa  leen 
A  maiden,  who  adraneed  with  a  low  wail 
Aa  Ihoogh  memorial  of  what  had  been ; 
And,  loon  claaped  to  the  warrior's  breasted  mafl. 
Wept  mormnring  and  trembling,  the  while 
'  ig.  he  viewed  her  with  paternal  smile. 


ZLTI. 

"  Dear  danghter,  image  of  thj  mother  dead. 
Restored  by  late  to  cheer  mj  coming  age. 
To  bring  me  once  again  the  years  long  fled : 

My  princedom  and  my  heart's  sole  heritage. 
Yet  shall  I  live,  my  child,  to  see  thee  wed : 

Bot  kneel  with  me  to  this  great  spectre  mage 
Ere  we  depart,  for  by  the  morning's  red 

A  shin  will  waft  ns  home.      Bnt,  as  upon 

The  floor  they  sank,  sodden  the  seene  was  gone ! 

xtriu 

And  throogh  the  mined  castle's  chambered  ^oom« 

Now  roofless  to  the  keen  stars  and  the  breese 
Of  grassy  battlements ;  from  room  to  room. 

Hearing  her  to  the  porch,  he  leaped  with  eaae 
Upon  his  steed,  nestlmg  her  cheek  of  bloom 
Under  his  mantle,  as  toward  the  wide  seas 
They  galloped  onder  midnight's  cloudy  womb. 

Throogh  rain  drifts  and  tame  hghtatng,  to  a  oore 
Hock-shielded,  where  a  barqoe  at  anchor  hore. 


XLTIII. 

So  ckMe  with  the  flat  rock  the  wet  deck  jarred. 

He  stayed  not  his  good  steed,  wh*ch  tbrward  flong 
With  coiVing  swing,  from  the  cliff  black  and  hard 

Embarqocd  them  desp«»ralely  the  crew  among ; 
And  soon,  with  broad  sail  bellying  to  the  yard. 

Swept  on  the  eager  Teasel  sidelong  swong. 
By  headlands,  to  the  white  bay.  stormy  starred. 
Thos  in  the  fire-lit  cabin,  sire  and  chikl 
Swept  to  their  soothem  home  throogh  waten  wild. 


XLnr. 

Oh  '  happy  barqoe.  to  wall  them  thos  rtslorsd ; 
Oh !  boors  of  strange  aflertionate  eossmone. 
When  in  his  heart  swoet  love  replaced  the  chord 

Long  snapp'd.  and  ailent  to  its  aaered  tone  ; 
When,  like  a  day  whose  dawn  was  hidden,  poored 
Throogh  clearing  cloods  the  rieh  delight  of  no«i 
By  her  fomt  known,  as  by  her  stra.  aines  lowttod 
That  dark  day  when  his  kMly  voyaged  forth 
To  risU  her  old  hooM  in  the  gray  north. 


* 
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L. 

And  now  the  vessel  entered  a  wide  bay, 

Upon  whose  breezy  promonts,  blank  and  high, 
In  mossy  mounds  the  bones  of  heroes  lay 

With  blanched  feet  pointed  to  the  east ;  and  by 
The  moon,  low  lustreing  through  severed  grey, 

A  rock- piled  palace,  black  against  the  s^*, 
Was  seen,  with  hills  reddening  the  rolling  spra^, 

Blazing  with  banquet  through  the  midnight  cold. 
O'er  vaulted  treasures  of  ransom  gold. 

LI. 

And  amid  its  chambers  soon  great  welcome  rung. 

From  vassal,  friend  and  guest,  in  festival 
Bich  garniture  arrayed ;.  and  as  among 

The  wondering  circle,  by  her  fatlier  tall 
The  maiden  stood,  and  at  the  huge  hearth  sung 

The  minstrels :  fairest,  noblest,  amid  all 
That  company,  the  Prince's  kinsman,  young 
Arnold,  approached,  her  hand  to  kiss. 
With  swift  love  smitten,  like  herself,  we  wis. 

ui. 

^nd  for  that  night,  and  many  more  as  bright. 

Rejoiced  the  Court  with  wassail,  song  and  dance ; 
And  chieftains  came  to  homage  the  sweet  light 

Of  £ffie*s  princely  smiles,  or  break  a  lance 
Or  sword  for  such  reward,  as  well  they  might ; 
And  still  the  more  her  pleasures  to  enhance. 
Her  sire  despatched  a  barque  of  swiftest  flight 

To  bear  her  dear  old  woodsman  from  his  lone 
Hut,  to  his  foster-daughter's  home  and  tlirone. 


Liir. 

Ere  a  year  rolled,  the  Princess  had  been  wed. 

And  by  her  happy  lover's  side,  at  dawn. 
Bent  o'er  their  babe,  as  from  the  seaward  red         '^. 

He  slept  in  turret  chamber  o*er  the  lawn ; 
And  years  rolled  on,  the  while  the  warrior's  tread 
Grow  feeble,  and  liis  dark  eyes  dimmer  shone ; 
Yet  counted  not  those  years  among  the  dead, 

Even  the  old  woodman ;  and  as  they  grew  less 
To  all,  they  but  enlarged  their  happiness. 


Such  is  the  tale  the  phantom  minstrel  sings. 

Floating  in  starrv  darkness  on  the  blast. 
As  o'er  his  lyre  a  shadowy  hand  he  flings, 
Recalling  ballad  memories  fading  fiast ; 
Or  now  in  Fancy's  airj'picturings 
Aspiring  to  perfect,  or  to  recast. 
Scenes,  in  the  light  its  necromancy  flings 

On  histo^s  funeral  pageant  of  the  past ; 
One  line  to  breathe-Huliea— it  is  the  last 
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CTKLIXG   AND  CUKLEKS. 

"  To  carl  on  ih«  ice  doth  greatly  ploase, 
l^iog  a  mAolj  Scottish  exercise.'* 

pKymcncK. 


How  and  mheii  Curling  mas 
introduced  into  Scotland  in  not 
certainly  known.  So:ne  think  that 
it  is  an  aaiusomeut  originalU  Scot- 
tish. Others  as»ign  a  continental 
origin  to  it,  and  support  their  view 
bjr  the  undoubted  fact  that  all  the 
technical  terniA  u»ed  in  the  game 
ftre  of  German  or  Dutch  diT.%*a- 
tiou>  Thus,  the  word  i^url  in  i«aid  to 
be  from  the  (terman  Kurswril,  a 
l^me  ;  thou:;h  we  think  l>r. 
Jamie^on  is  more  correct  in  deriv- 
inc  it  from  the  Teutonic  AV7/rrt, 
Krullrn,  it  iWiirr,  firrterr^  the 
great  art  of  the  ^nme  bei:)i;  to 
make  the  stones  bend  <»r  cur\e  in 
towards  the  mark  whi-n  it  is  so 
blocked  up  that  they  cat* not  be  di- 
rected in  a  strsi;{ht  line.  iScottitk 
DiCt.  t^^t  Curl  A 

The  ancu-nt  name  of  the  cnmo 
wa:*  Kultng.  and  in  Clydesdale  and 
some  other  part*  of  t  e  rouhtry  it 
is  still  so  called.  If  the  wurd 
An. 'I  I'/  id  the  same  as  the  Trut'»ri:c 
Ji-uyfrn,  Au/Zi/yVir,  it  set-mt  err- 
tain  thai  the  fjaine  w.ns  pliird  i>n 
the  l\innnfnt  brforr  me  tiiid  any 
traiH'  ft  It  in  St-otLind ;  fur  Kiiian. 
in        h  »       I>icti  »nary,       interpn-t« 

yhirititiJi,  crrtarf  tiitcis  im  eouorr 
yiariiit'.  The  came  tiiU4  pla\ed 
mitii  hl'K'ifc*  nf  ii.*i»  imijit  have  b»*en 
Very  siiiitlar  to  qwi-it*  ;  and.  indeed, 
q'li^titt  and  ciiriini:  are  nactly  the 
•ame  gioie,  played  undt  r  d.tfrrt-nt 
eondit;utit  aud  with  dit1«*rent  im- 
plemt-ut*. 

It  ap|*ear«  from  a  letter  addrvaaeJ 


to  Professor  Fergussoo,  of  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  in  IS  17,  and 
'communicated  by  him  to  the  Rojal 
Caledonian  Curing  Club,  that  m 
similar  game  is  played  in  BaTmria ; 
but  nowhere  cImt,  bo  far  as  is  knowa, 
on  the  Continent.  Tbe  writer 
lavB: — 

**  When  I  was  in  Mnnich.  as  I 
promitu'd,  I  miido  a  point  of  seciD}* 
the  curling  ptinds  and  curling  spparmtas 
in  UM*  in  that  part  of  the  world  .  . 
The  game  is  a  very  anrif^nt  one,  and 
i%  pltiyt^d  generally  throu;«hout  Havaria. 
bot  mon;  especially  in  the  neighbour - 
hiA>d  of  Munich,  the  capital  It  in 
common  for  gmtli'mrn  to  have  within 
their  grtninds  artificial  ponds  for  the 
pructioi'  (if  the  game.  These  eouust 
generally  of  one  rink.  J!»o  or  K*'  yaids 
long,  which  is  the  common  length 
U-lmcen  tii**  ivt9.  The  t4<cs,  called 
ffiif/x.  ar«'  m«i^iib!e.  and  lite  ncarvat 
stone  c«>uDta»  alur<'t«r  the  tee  msv  br 

m 

miA-ed  t«i  Thi'y  arc  fi>nned  of  sqnarr 
pi«^e«t  of  m-i'od  4  ini-lit-A  long  bj  •' 
thick.  Thf  ffft'iff  are  made  of  wood, 
and  srv  in  Cttnuan  called  *ice  slicka. 
for  an  i-qiisUy  gK>l  reasi*n  that  ia 
Scotland  «v  cull  tiicm  »toncs. 

"  Yim  rccullt-ct  some  atli'mpts  bring 
made  t»  supply  tiie  place  of  stones 
mirh  wtMidtn  fsbricstiou*.  Thesa  naUi- 
rally  g<'K  tlie  naiui*  of  n  tmirm  Bttmn . 
and  mhrn  s<>me  danu;*  itpirit  attempts 
t«>  ihtr<»Juce  s?i»ues  into  liermany.  I 
douht  u»t  they  miU  b*  called  $Umt 
ttul*.  Their  Bticks  «<-igh  from  li  lo 
25  ILa  iLo^*lish>.  and  run  on  a  aob 
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of  from  10  to  13  inches,  encircled  close 
to  the  sole  by  a  heavy  rim  of  iron,  to 
give  weight  and  solidity,  'i  he  handle 
is  perpendicular,  about  0  inches  long, 
and  slightly  curved  at  the  top.  There 
are  from  two  to  four  players  a  side. 
Numbered  balls  are  put  into  a  box, 
and  each  man  takes  his  side  according 
to  the  number  of  his  ball.  The  places 
of  the  players  are  fixed  by  playing  one 
end,  and  each  man  ranks  according 
to  the  distance  his  stick  measures  from 
the  tee. 

"The  first  player  is  called  Maier, 
the    second    Eng    Maier,    the    third 
Heifer,  and  the  fourtli,  where  there 
is  one,  also  Heifer.     The  Maier  directs 
the    game,   and    his  is   reckoned  the 
most  important  stick.    The  sides  do 
not  play  alternately,  but  when  one  side 
has  the  shot  the  other  must  play  till 
they  take  it  out.    Each  side  has  a  right 
to  play  the  Maier  stick  twice.     When 
all    the    sticks   are  played,  including 
second    playing    of   the    Maiers,    tlie 
party  gaining  the  end  counts  six.     If 
any  party  take  the  end  without  playing 
their  Maier  the  second  time,  it  counts 
nine.  .  .  .  The  stakes  are  paid  at  the 
end  of  each  game,  and  there  is  always 
some  stake  played  for." 

No  mention  is  made  of  curling 
in  the  list  of  amusements  prohibited 
by  the  Scottish  Statutes  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  "  noble  art "  of  Archery  ; 
and  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
game  was  not  then  extensively 
played.  In  1607,  Camden  in  his 
"  Britannia,"  describes  one  of  the 
Orkney  Islands  thus  :  ^*  To  the 
east  of  the  mainland  (of  Orkney) 
lies  Copinsha,  a  little  isle,  but  very 
conspicuous  to  seamen,  in  which, 
and  in  several  other  places  of  this 
country,  arc  to  be  found  in  great 
plenty  excellent  stones  for  the  game 
called  curling,**  Curling  roust  have 
been  well  known  at  the  time  when 
Camden  wrote  this  sentence,  for 
we  cannot  otherwise  account  for  a 


remote  island  like  Copinsha  being 
resorted  to  for  stones. 

The  above,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
is  the  first  notice  of  curling  to  be 
found  in  British  literature.  It  is 
next  mentioned  in  a  poem  called 
**  Gall's  Gabions  ;  or.  Mirthful 
Mournings  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Gall,''  published  at  Edinburgh  in 
1633;  and  a  foot-note  in  that 
volume  states  that  the  Perth  curlers 
sent  and  brought  their  curling- 
stones  from  Lednoch.  In  the  same 
year  (1638)  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Scottish  Kirk  had  the  Bishop 
of  Orkuey  before  them,  the  charge 
against  him  bein^,  according  to 
•*  Baillie's  Letters,"  that  he  "  was  a 
curler  on  the  Sabbath-day." 

The  game,  as    cow    played,  re- 

?|uires  much  dexterity  and  skill 
rom  those  who  aspire  to  be  first- 
class  players.  It  begins  simply 
enough.  Two  fixed  points  are 
chosen  on  the  ice,  40  yards  apart 
from  one  another.  These  are  the 
goals  or  '*  tees ; "  and  the  essence  of 
the  game  consists  in  throwing  the 
curling-stones  from  one  tee  to  the 
other,  the  stone  nearest  the  tee 
played  at  being  the  winner.  In 
order  to  narrow  the  game,  and  to 
encourage  close  play,  a  circle  of  7 
feet  radius  is  described  round  each 
tee  as  a  centre,  and  no  stone  counts 
towards  the  game  unless  it  either 
lies  within  or  rests  on  this  circle. 

Seven  yards  in  front  of  each  tee 
a  line  is  drawn  straight  across  the 
ice,  and  is  called  the  Hog-score. 
Every  stone  played  from  the  oppo- 
site tee  which  does  not  cross  this 
line  is  a  "  bog,"  and  is  at  once  re- 
moved from  the  ice.  This  rule 
prevents  the  rink  or  course  be- 
tween the  tees  from  being  im- 
properly blocked  up  by  stones 
played  so  short  as  to  embarrass 
succeeding  players. 

The  stones  used  were,  originally, 
of  a  very  rude  description,  and  often 
of  great  weight.  Pennant,  in  his 
*•  Tour  through  Scotland  "^  (1792), 
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Mvt  of  the  frame  :  *'  Of  nil  tlie  sporU 
in  tho»e  parts  curling  i«  the 
faTounte.  It  i«  an  ainunenieot  of 
the  winter,  and  plajed  upon  the 
ice  by  ^lidinj;  from  one  mark  to 
anothiTpreat  atonen  of  4'»to7<»  Ibn. 
weight,  of  a  hemispherical  form, 
with  a  wooden  or  iron  handle  at 
top.  The  objt  ct  of  the  player  is  to 
lay  hifl  ntone  a.^  nenr  the  mark  an 
posnible,  to  cuanl  thiit  of  his  partner 
which  has  been  well  laid  before,  or 
to  strike  otf  that  of  his  antago* 
nist." 

A  I)uddini*ston  curler,  not  un* 
known  to  famr,  ii|M>akini;  more  than 
half  a  contury  a^o,  said:  "  Till 
lately. the  stout*  with  which  I  played 
was'72j  lb»J. — *lhe  iit«»ne  of  my 
might  I  *  "•  A  salutary  rule  of  the 
Caledonian  Curlin:;  Club,  to  »hich 
the  rt*guIation  of  the  j^ame  has  \oufi 
be(*n  entrusted,  settles  the  form  and 
size  of  the  modem  curling-stone. 
*•  All  eurliiij;->tones,"  says  this  law, 
**  shill  he  of  cirtnilar  nhape.  No 
stone  si  all  be  of  a  cheater  wci^ht 
than  .'HI  lb*,  imperial,  or  of  i!n*ater 
circumfi-rence  than  'M  iiiehoi*.  **r  of 
less  hei-rht  than  one-eighth  part  nf 
it."*  ureati»i»t  circumference.*' 

The  late  Kef.  I>r.  (teorije  Baird. 
the  hichU*  rtsm'cted  Principal  of 
Rdiiiburish  Uni\en*ity,  took  a  dot»p 
interest  in  curling,  and  was  an 
eiip**eiiMv  tealnus  student  «if  the 
antifpntien  of  the  came.  In  1^22 
he  iK'oame  possessor  of  five  speei- 
meiis  tif  antique  curlini;-!>tones, 
which  ):ef'n*]M-n(ed  tt>  the  I>iiddinc- 
ston  Ciirlitii;  St>eii-ty,  acromj  aiiying 
the  ddi.atitm  with  a  h-tter,  explana* 
tory  of  tlu-ir  fi  nn.     He  says  : — 

"I  hs%o  till'  p*ifc>>iir^  (f  iiitiinatiii); 
to  \«iii  a  •ii.iiil  •}•  iiat]'>n  mhirh  I 
iusd«  ti  tho  iMil.  Curhiij;  SK-itty. 
It   oDiojits   of  dw    r-U'iu-^,  hp«*cimenii 


of  the  original  or  earliest  form  of 
eurling  or  coiting  stones  naed  on  the 
ice  in  Scotland.  The?  were  recorered. 
ono  of  them  frnm  a  loch  in  Stirlingsliire, 
and  fimr  of  tlivm  from  tlie  loch  of 
IJnlith^nw. 

"The  stones,  as  will  l>e  seen,  are 
from  ?)  to  4  iiich«*H  in  thickness,  of 
ruthiT  an  oblun;;  shape,  and  tliinner 
towiirils  the  ]Miint  eitremity.  At  the 
opiMiniti',  and  Uticki'Ht  extremity,  there 
i*.  tin  tlie  l>otti»m  (which  has  been 
artificially  maile,  quito  smooth-,  a 
limg.  thin  hollow,  cat  out  for  admitting 
the  fiiri*  part  of  the  player's  fingers: 
and  on  tlie  npper  side  of  the  sUinea 
there  is  a  small  hole  for  the  point  of 
the  tliumb 

"  From  this  form  it  appears  that  tlie 
stone  has  been  coiled  or  tlirown  by  the 
liand  to  a  short  distance  on  the  ice :  if 
thntwn  with  forc4\  and  rightly  floorcdt 
it  mutt  have  boen  capable  of  beinf{ 
pn>|M'IIiHi  a  vt-ry  considerable  length. 

"  I  hope  it  may  be  agreeable  to  the 
Socirty  to  admit  and  prcser%'«*  these 
htottfii  among  tiivir  curling-Htmi-s  at 
the  liM-h  at  l>uddin^Hton,  as  historical 
meniiiriulH  iif  the  progri'hs  of  the  game 
of  i'urling." 


The  insertion  of  a  handle  must 
have  been  the  earlieat  step  towarda 
the  tmproTcment  of  these  oidcurlinfi;* 
stores  ;  hut  when  or  by  whom  this 
mas  tir»t  done  history  salth  not.  We 
have  befort*  us  as  we  write  a  pair  of 
stones  known  t4>  be  at  least  a  buo* 
dre<l  years  old.  That  they  are  mllr 
**  a  pair,**  is  e%ideut  from  the  aimi* 
lar  const  rui-t ion  of  the  handles :  bat 
the  one  stone  is  much  larger  than 
the  othtT.  Tiieir  general  appear- 
ance iniiicates  that  ther  bare  oern 
obtaine«l  fn>m  some  watercoarse, 
and  that  their  shape  and  polish  is 


"FIt.  i^B  c.f  llorvrn,  iy'     Aatui  the  circle  of  •t«M«,  .Swina  bcatb  si  the  sloas  of 
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the     effect     of     the      action     of 
water. 

The  best  curllug-stones  are  now 
made  of  whin  and  granite.  The 
curler  attaches  great  importance  to 
the  quality  and  truthfulness  of  his 
stones.  A  well-known  authority 
says :  **  Unless  the  curler  be  pro- 
perly equipped  in  the  essential 
article  of  ntones,  he  never  can 
expect  to  excel ;  the  smallest  untrue- 
ness  in  their  under  surface,  or  inac- 
curacy in  balance,  inevitably  lead- 
ing to  false  or  uncertain  play.  The 
first  requisite  is  to  procure  the  pro- 
per block — viz.,  one  of  those  whin- 
Btone  nodules  of  concentric  texture 
called  yolkes,  on  account  of  their 
toughness  and  the  property  they 
possess  of  never  breaking  into 
large  fragments.  .  .  .  The  general 
and  most  approved,  average  weight 
of  the  stones  may  now  be  considered 
to  be  35  lbs.  .  .  The  shape  of  curling 
Htonea  varies  according  to  the  fancy 
(if  the  owners.  Some  prefer  a  flat 
form,  others  a  high.  The  medium 
is  commonly  adopted,  being  generally 
considered  to  be  the  best  upon  the 
principle  that  a  stone  when  well 
*  centred,'  i.e.,  when  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  fairly  in  the  middle,  will 
run  much  farther  than  upon  any 
other  construction.  ..." 

So  much  for  the  science  and  the 
antiquities  of  curling-stones.  We 
shall  conclude  our  remarks  on  this 
part  of  the  curler's  equipment  with 
some  anecdotes  of  stones  famous  in 
curling  annals.  In  a  volume  entitled 
Memorabilia  Curliana  Mabenensia, 
understood  to  be  by  Sir  James 
Broun,  Bart.,  of  Colstoun,  there  is 
a  description  of  a  famous  stone  pre- 
served by  the  Lochmaben  Curling 
Society,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
the  •*  Lochmaben  Hen."  This  stone 
was  so  heavy  that  not  many  players 
were  strong  enough  to  send  it  from 
one  end  of  the  rink  to  tbe  other ; 
and  when  once  near  the  tee  there 
was  scarcely  a  possibility  of  driving 


it  from  its  place  as  winner.  "  Where- 
ever  she  settled,  there  she  clocked; 
and  the  severest  blow  merely 
destroyed  her  equilibrium — turning 
up  her  bottom  to  the  light."  The 
grotesque  comparison  of  the  im- 
movable curling-stone  to  a  *'  clock- 
ing "  hen,  ue.  a  hen  sitting  on  eggs, 
loses  much  when  translated  out  of 
the  Scotcb  into  the  English  ton^e. 

Hugh  Clapperton,  the  African 
traveller,  lived  for  some  years  at 
Lochmaben  before  he  began  his 
African  explorations  ;  and  the 
"  hen,"  which  had  belonged  to  his 
grandfather,  was  a  favourite  stone 
with  him.  It  is  said  that  once,  at 
a  match  at  Tinwald,  Clapperton  was 
suddenly  stopped  by  his  *'  skip  " 
when  in  the  act  of  swinging  the 
"  hen  "  preparatory  to  a  shot,  and 
that  he  at  once  arrested  his  arm 
and  held  out  the  great  block  at 
arm's  length,  until  fresh  directions 
were  given  as  to  the  method  of 
play.  Some  of  his  other  feats  with 
the  "  hen  '*  are  yet  remembered  as 
evidences  of  his  extraordinary 
strength. 

A  curling-stone  has  sometimes 
been  thrown  over  an  English  mile 
of  ice.  "This,"  says  Sir  James 
Broun,  "  was  no  uncommon  thing  in 
days  of  yore,  and  there  are  many 
still  alive  [1830]  who  have  done 
it — throwing  across  the  Kirk  loch 
from  the  Orchard  to  the  Skelljland, 
— a  feat  not  much  short  of  the 
above.  Upon  the  occasion  we  be- 
lieve of  a  match  with  Tinwald, 
Laurie  Young,  the  strongest  player 
amongst  them,  challenged  the  Loch- 
maben party  to  a  trial  of  arm. 
Their  president  stepped  out,  and 
taking  his  stone,  threw  it  with  such 
strength  across  the  Mill  loch,  that 
it  stotted  off  the  brink  upon  the 
other  side,  and  tumbled  over  upon 
the  grass.  "  Now,"  said  he  to 
Laurie,  "go  and  throw  it  back 
again,  and  we'll  then  confess  that 
you  are  too  many  for  us." 
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Half  acentorj  ago  there  waa  not     than  the  Ett  rick  Shepherd.  Wher- 
ia  bnMd  SootUod  a  keener  eurier     erer  curien  meet — when — 

**  Whare  the  iasle't  hlceziog 
In  CarWt  Ha  ne  htti  and  snog, 
Abovt  the  hoard  ther  gather 
Wi*  mirth  and  glee/ 

the  Sbepberd'a  aoog  to  the  **  Chan-  Beemheha  of  cnrling  duba .  The 
nel  Staoe*'  ia  to  be  heard.  It  if  wild  flight  of  the  roncladin^atantaa 
known  fruoi  the  Dan  even  unto  the     ia  the  rerj  apotheoaif  of  curiing. 

THE    CHANNEL    8TANE. 

Bt  thr  KTTaicK  SHUvaan. 

**  Of  a'  the  ^miii  that  e'er  I  mw, 

Man.  rallant,  laddie,  birkie.  wean, 
Tlie  dcamtt*  far  ahono  thfoi  a*. 

Wa«  aje  the  witching  channel  atane. 

Cuoact. 
-*  Oh  *  for  the  channel  atane ! 

Th#  fell  f?adc  pune.  the  channel  stane ! 
TlM>re'8  no  a  f^ame  that  e'er  I  taw. 

l*an  natch  attli  Seotland'a  channel  atane. 

"  I  re  been  at  liri^lala  onco*  glad. 
WT  ouortin*  latsea  wontuona  iain. 
Bat  what  ta  a'  the  fan  I'ra  had, 
Compire  it  wi'  the  channel  atane. 
C>h !  for.  kc, 

"  I've  plavcd  at  qooitintf  in  mj  day. 
And  majbe  Imair  £>'t  again. 
Bat  ttill  onto  mjaeV  I'd  tajr. 
Thia  ia  no  the  channel  stane. 
Oh  *  for.  kc. 

"  Were  I  a  sprite  in  Tondar  sky. 
Never  to  eumt  back  af^atn. 
Id  fweep  the  moon  and  atarleta  bj. 
And  beat  them  at  the  channel  atane. 
Oh !  for.  4e. 

**  We'd  boom  arroas  the  milkj  war. 

Oor  tee  •houl'l  be  the  Northern  Wain. 
AnotlM*r  bright  Orion's  rajr. 
A  comet  for  a  channel  btanc ! 
Oh !  for.  Ac. 

Tiidcr  the  title  of  Ilorae  Scoticoi,     one  up :  and  each  aide  had  eeoetd 
an  articlo  ap|iear«*d  in  Bimckwood  i      thirty  when  the  Sbepberd'a  torn  to 


l/<i^a^iir/ for  February.  lH2*^i*iTing  play  arrired.      Hit  firat  ahot  had 

an  ai-iount  of  a  match  Uftween  the  been  unsucceaaful,  and  the  vriter 

curlers  of  I^>chmabeu  and  those  of  of  the  article  aaya  : — 
(^iusebum.     Tbt*  Ettrick  Sbeuherd  **  He  atood  orer  the  laat  in  aoa> 

waa  a  player.  The  game  was  thirty,  penae  abnt  to  attespt.     Koth  iag 
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could  exceed  the  silent  expression 
of  triumph  which  pervaded  the 
wideninfi;  cheeks  of  the  worthy 
Lochmabeners,  as  they  looked 
first  at  the  shot,  theu  at  the  de- 
fence, and,  last  of  all,  at  the  seem- 
ingly total  inefficiency  of  Uogg. 
Some  small  wit,  too,  was  floating 
in  an  undercurrent,  and  our  cham- 

Eion  was  advised  by  the  laird  *  to 
og  it'  [ie,,  to  play  a  *hog' — a 
stone  which  does  not  pass  the 
hog -score].  *  A-weel,'  says  the 
Shepherd,  '  hog  or  no  hog,  hap- 
weel  rap-wee),  1*11  be  down  among 
ye,  sae  tak  tent  to  your  toes  there.' 
Upon  which,  spreading  himself  out 
into  all  his  breadth,  and  fastening 
his  cramps*  into  the  ice  with  a 
most  ponderous  dash,  and  pour- 
ing all  the  pith  of  his  nervous 
arm  and  shoulder  into  the  message^ 
down  it  came  full  roar  upon  the 
laird's  last  'guard/  fairly  upset, 
and  after  a  semicircular  revolution 
of  a  few  yards  righted  and  finally 
settled  shot.  All  this  was  the 
work  of  an  instant — dicto  cUius^^ 
and  never  was  a  feat  in  which 
Madame  Fortune  had  at  least,  as 
the  tailor  afterwards  observed, 
seven  -  eighths  of  the  merit, 
crowned  with  so  much  applause. 
I  am  certain  the  very  eels  were 
amazed.  But  '  let  him  that 
thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed 
lest  he  fall.'  The  stone  with 
which  our  bard's  messenger  had 
'conversed*  having,  according  to 
certain  laws,  just  received  as  much 


impulse  as  the  other  had  lost,  set  off  ^ 
in  a  tangent,  and,  in  the  most  un- 
ceremonious manner  imaginable, 
tripped  up  the  laird's  heels. 
•  My  certie,  lad,  ye'U  learn  to 
ken  a  hog  the  neist  time  ye 
come  to  the  ice,'  said  the  exult- 
ing Shepherd,  as  he  eagerly  as- 
sisted in  reinstating  the  laird  on 
his  legs." 

Curling  has  quite  a  poetical  lite- 
rature of  its  own  ;  one  which  has 
been  adorned  by  the  genius  of 
many  well-known  devotees  of  the 
game,  niodt  of  whom  have  now, 
alas !  thrown  their  last  stone  in 
this  world.  Let  us  hope  that  in 
their  spirit-state  they  are  enjoying 
the  game  with  the  Shepherd  on  the 
milky  way. 

Notable  amoni;  these  was  the 
Rev.  Henry  Duncan,  D.D.,  of 
Buthwell,  who  deserves  to  be 
more  widely  known  than  he  is. 
He  introduced  savings  banks  in 
Scotland  ;  projected  "  The  Scot- 
tish Cheap  Repository,"  a  series 
of  tracts  which  were  among  the 
earliest  attempts  to  introduce 
cheap  popular  literature  into  the 
country  ;  established  the  Dumfries 
Courier  newspaper ;  was  a  distin- 
guished geologist  and  antiquary, 
and  "one  of  the  purest  philan- 
thropists that  ever  breathed;" 
and,  last  but  not  least  among  his 
accomplishments,  he  wrote  verses, 
of  whose  poetical  merit  the  follow- 
ing Curling  Song  is  testimony: — 


(t 


A  CURLING  SONG. 

The  inuftic  o'  the  year  is  hash'd, 

Iq  honny  glen  and  shaw,  man ; 
And  winter  spreads  o'er  nature  dead, 

A  winding-sheet  o'  snaw,  man. 
O'er  hum  and  loch  the  warlock  frost 

A  crystal  hrig  has  laid,  man ; 
The  wild  geese  screaming  wi'  surprise. 

The  ice-bound  wave  hae  fled,  man. 


*  Spiked  irons  attached  to  the  shoes  for  secaring  a  foothold. 
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"  l*p.  Carler !  frme  joor  b«d  sm  wrnrm. 

And  leave  your  conziDj;  wife,  man : 
^tae  ^i  your  benom  trempii.  and  ituie. 

And  join  tlie  frit*Ddly  strife,  man: 
YoT  on  the  weier*!!  fare  are  met. 

Wi'  mony  a  merr>'  joke.  man. 
The  tenant  aiid  hia  jolly  laird. 

The  pastor  and  his  flock,  man. 

^  The  rink  ta  swefit—  Uie  tees  sre  mark  d — 

The  Umspiel*  is  hefrnn.  man : 
The  ice  is  tme-— Ihe  stanea  are  keen — 

HorrA*  for  gloriotu  fun.  man ! 
The  skipa  are  atandin*  at  the  ti-e 

To  guide  Uie  eager  game,  man ! 
I  lush !  not  a  word  :  but  mark  tlie  broom. 

And  tak  a  steady  aim,  man. 

**  Here  draw  a  shot :  ther»  \ax  a  gnard — 

And  hers  beside  him  lie.  man ! 
Now  let  him  feel  a  gamester's  hand — 

Now  in  this  U>S(»m  die.  man. 
Th<*re  fill  the  port  and  block  the  i<?e ; 

We  sit  npon  the  tee.  man ! 
Now  take  tliis  inring  ^  sliarp  and  neat. 

And  mak  the  winner  fl(*e.  man.  ^ 

*'  How  abinds  the  game  ?     It's  eight  for  tight ! 

Now  for  the  winning  shot,  man ! 
I>iaw  slow  and  sure  and  t^k  your  aim — 

I'll  sweep  yon  to  the  spot,  man  ! 
The  stane  is  tlirowo,  it  glides  along. 

The  besoms  ply  it  in.  man ; 
Wi'  twtstin*  back  the  player  stands. 

And  eager  brcatliless  grin,  man. 

*'  A  moment's  silence,  still  as  death, 

Pcrrades  the  anxioos  thrang.  man : 
Then  sudden  bursts  the  irictnr  a  shont 

Wi'  hollas  loud  and  bng.  man ! 
Triumpliant  beanma  ware  in  air. 

An*  frit-ndly  bantrrs  fly.  man : 
Whilst  c«4d  and  hungry  to  the  inn 

Wi'  eagtr  steps  they  hie,  man. 


**  Now  fill  ae  bumper — fill  but 

And  drink  wt*  social  glee,  man ; 
May  curlers  on  life's  slippery  rink 

Krae  cruel  rubs  be  free,  man. 
Or  sliould  a  treacherous  biaa  lead 

Their  erring  eoorae  igee.  man. 
Some  friendW  imrim^  may  they  meet 

To  guide  tkem  to  the  tee,  man.'* 


*  A  UMiA  btlvtta  tws  dislrieti  er  '*  proripeia.** 

t  Aa  mrimg  er  iavick  It  a  shel  rsMabUag  a  IsBtag  heard  at  bUliai^  In  wMk  Ika 
(.Ujrer  caaMs  kis  ova  stoat  le  rmdi  iht  viaaiag  psial  by  rsbeaadiag  h\  m 
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Our    game  13  a  favourite  with  Ajrebire  curler,  whose  hand    was 

the  Scottish  clergy.     The  parson  is  equally  deft  with  the  channel-stane 

a  leading  member  of  most  village  and    with   the  pen.     His   Scottish 

clubs,  and  often   the   most    skilful  dialect    is     eminently    good,    and 

"shot"  in  the  village.     The  author  some  of  his  expressions  are  worthy 

of  the  following  stanzan,  the  Rev.  of  a  dweller  in  the  land  of  Burns: — 
James    Muir,    of     Beith,   was  an 

CAULD,  CxVULD   FROSTY  WEATHER. 

**  When  chittering'  birds,  on  flichtring"  wing» 

About  the  barn  doors  mingle. 
And  biting  frost  and  cranrench'  cauld. 

Drive  coofs^  around  the  ingle ; 
Then  to  the  loch  the  curlers  hie, 

Their  hearts  as  lifitht's  a  feather. 
And  mark  the  ten  wi'  mirth  and  gtse. 

In  caulii,  cauld  frosty  weather. 

"  Our  bnirdly*  leaders  down  white  ice 

Their  whinstanes  doure*  send  snooving^ 
And  birks  and  brooms  ply  hard  before 

When  o'er  the  ho^-score  moving; 
Till  cheek  by  jowl  within  the  brough  • 

They  r  laid  side  ane  anither ; 
Then  round  the  tee  we  flock  wi'  glee  • 

In  cauld,  cauld  frosty  weather. 

^  "  Wi*  canny  hand  they  neist*  play  down 

Their  Rtani^s  o'  glibber  *•  methl ; 
Yet  bunkei-s"  aften  send  oglee. 

Althouj^h  they  wet*!  did  ettle.*' 
*  Now  strike !     No — draw ;  come  fill  the  port' "  — 

They  r.»ar  and  cry  and  blether,** 
As  round  the  tee  we  flock  wi'  glee 
In  cauld,  cauld  frosty  weather.' 

• 

After     several       more      similar  curler*s  jovial  evening  hours,  after 

stanzas   devoted    to   a    description  the    ''beef    and    greens,*'    prover- 

of  the  points  of  the  game,  the  song  bially  known   as    **  Curler's  fare,*' 

concludes    with   a   picture   of   the  have  been  disposed  of: — 

'*  In  canty  cracks^  and  sangs  and  jokes 
The  night  drives  on  wi  jailing.** 
And  roony  a  kittle  ^^  shot  is  ta'en 
While  we're  the  toddy  quaffing. 


'  Shirering.  •  Fluttering.  •  Hoar-fn»t 

*  Coof — "a  ailly,  dastardlj  fellow;  a  male  who  interferes  with  what  is  properly  the 
department  of  the  female  in  domestic  duties.*'— Jaxiisoii. 

*  Sulwart.  •  Hard.  '  Gliding  smoothlj. 

*  The  ^  broQgh**  ia  the  curler  s  name  for  the  circle  drawn  round  the  tee  played  at. 

*  Next.  *•  Smoother,  sharper. 

"  A  bunker  is  a  hillock  or  prominence  on  the  ice.  '*  Aim. 

t3  To  *' strike  *  is  to  dri?e  out  the  winning  stone  of  an  opponent ;  to  *'  draw''  is  to  play  your 
stone  so  ss  to  lie  at  a  given  spot ;  and  to  *'  till  the  port  '*  is  to  block  up  some  channel  through 
which  an  opponent  might  reach  the  tee. 

>«  Talk  confusedly.  »  Cheerful  talk.  >•  ChaSing.  "  Difficult. 
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\\V  bearr  heart  and  Uith  wc  part, 
lint  pr«imiii«  t<»  forpvther  ;* 

Art)un4i  the  t«'e.  neist  mom  wi'  |*le«, 
In  cauld.  cauld  frosty  weather. " 


It  if  a  ap^  ciat  priile  amnni;  ciirlfrw 
to  maiiitatii  the  mnxim,  thnt  mi  th<» 
tee  all  men  are  rqunl.  l'e«*r  and 
]>eaHant  atand  on  the  hame  IcTel  at 
a  curliog-match.  Both  are  lojal 
subject »«  of  Kinij  Froiit,  in  whoae 
fioniinion  innlr  in  unheard  of.  And 
niarij  friendrhipa  haTo  bt*t'n  made 
fin  the  ire  bet  ween  nerttona  who 
would  never  have  nut  nut  fi)r  their 
dev'otion  to  the  ^nnie.  Tlie  ninth 
Duke  of  Hamilton  waa  a  keen  curler, 
and  fn'«|uently  plaved  with  the 
Hamilton  club  in  nei^^hbourini; 
matchcfi.  The  menibera  were,  of 
cour»o,  all  known  to  him.  Once, 
it  ift  paid,  at  a  critical  point  in  a 
;:an)e.  be  called  out  to  a  Hamilton 
\il!a^er.  who  was  alM>ut  to  plav  the 
licrimve  fbot  of  the  day,  "  Now, 
Jobri.  \Wi*  id  a  phot  requirin*^  all  the 
dfiteritv  and  art  vou  are  master  of, 
n%  beinu  one  «it  Mtreme  nirety  ;  an 
\e  bnak  through  thin  narn>w  port 
nnd  carry  out  the  winner  upon  this 
half-inch— vuur  mither  vhanna  want 
n:<al  a'  the  winter.  1*11  send 
her  a  bull.'*  John  eanied  the  boll 
bv  (*ntchinc  the  uni:anled  half. inch 
fif  t!»e  rneniv'p  winnrr. 

**  In    the  \enr    177Ji,"    ravs  one 

•  •         • 

*t  till*  Curlinir  AnnuaU,  "the 
nnnnal  i*pit*l  (rtintch)  bt*t«e«-n  two 
r:\al  parishifi  in  Ayrshire  t«)ok 
I  ..ue.   r. faded  on  the    one  side  by 

tJ.i-  Karl  of  I) and  «'n  the  other 

br  the  cler^^yman  <f  the  parish. 
Thi*  match  was  brtween  sev«'n  rinks 
a  •.(!e,  the  honour  of  the  day 
rested  iin  the  se\enth  rink,  the 
hkiy*  of  wh:rh  were  the  Earl  and 
ibr  t!erg%n»ai».  The  nlaMTs  had 
counted  shift  al>iint  all  day.  and 
at  la«t  stiHtd  l\**,  31  beihf;  ^anie. 
The   next    end    was    the    dtcisive 


one,  and  the  ahot  lay  guarded  on 
the  Minister's  aide.  The  Earl 
trusted  to  chance :  he  played  with 
all  Ilia  force,  bis  stone  rode  over  the 
mass  of  guards,  and  lay  upon  the 
tee.^rs/  skof,  guarded  by  his  op* 
ponents*  atones.  The  shot  was  n*- 
ceiYed  with  deafening  cheers.  The 
MinistcT  had  m*xt  to  play — but  he 
was  told  it  was  no  use  trving. 

**  I^*t  him  try,*'  said'  the  Earl 
ironically,  "my  ahot."  **  Dinna, 
halloo  till  ye*re  out  of  the  wud/* 
cned  the  Ministers  skip,  "I'll 
no  alloo  him  to  throw  awa*  bia 
stane  on  sic  a  chance  shot  as  yer 
lordship  took.  But  1*11  see  what 
he  can  dae,  an'  if  be  just  plays  hia 
auld  ordinar*  1  think  the  game 
will  be  ours  yet.  Do  ye  see  this 
stane,  sir,  aff  the  ice? — it's  twa  jarda 
on  this  aide  o'  the  tee — ye  used  to 
like  a  trirl-  weel,  and  Vre  aeon  ye  tak 
monr  sic  a  ane.  Clear  tba  ice, 
my  fads,  soop  clean^  an*  gie  ua  fair 
p)ay  for  the  last  ahot.  Tak  time, 
air,  now  come  up  to  my  broom.*' 

Tlie  Minister's  shot  was  success- 
ful, and  gsined  the  day.  The  Earl 
was  crcfit- fallen,  and  exclaimetl 
"  What  the  worhl  brought  tlii» 
bodie  here  to-day  ?  1  wish  h« 
had  lM*en  in  his  study  (tlie  game 
hap|»ened   (»ii   a  Satunlay),  for  hi^ 

has  pla\ed  the  verv wi*  us  all 

dav." 

**  What's  that,  my  L«frd  te're  aaj- 
ing  of  me  r  "  quoth  the  Minister. 

*'  I  was  just  saying,"  aaid  hia 
b>rdship,  "it  would  have  been 
better  for  ua  if  vou  had  been  at 
your  bo<iks  making  a  ■ermon  for 
to- room  »w  ?  " 

"  I  did  ua  come  here  to-daj,  mj 
Ix>rd,   unpre|Mired  for    to-morrow, 
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for  I  hope  lam  not  like  many  o'  the 
great  folks  o*  this  world,  that  trust 
to  chance  and  leave  a*  to  the  the  last 
dayr 

We  cannot  pass  over  in  silence 
the    name     of    one     more    keen 


clerical  curler — the  late  Kev.  Dr. 
Norman  Macleod,  whose  fame  both 
as  a  pulpit-orator  and  as  a  man  of 
letters  is  known  to  every  reader. 
Here  is  a  Curling  Song  from  his 
pen,  in  good  broad  Scotch  : — 


•*  A*  nicht  it  was  freezin\  a'  nicht  I  was  sneezin*, 

*  Tak  care,"  quo'  the  wifie,  *^gudeman,  o'  yer  cough ;  * 
*  A  ii^  for  the  sneezin'  I     Hurrah !  for  the  freezin' ! 

This  day  we're  to  play  the  honspid  on  the  looh : 
Then  get  up  my  aula  leddy,  the  break&st  get  ready, 

For  the  sun  on  the  snaw-dhft's  beginnin'  to  blink ; 
Gie  me  bannocks  or  brochan,  I'm  off  for  the  lochan. 

To  mak'  the  stanes  glee  to  the  tee  or  the  riiik'." 

Chorus. 
*•  Then  hurrah  for  the  curlin*,  firae  Girvan  to  Stirlin' ! 
Hurrah  for  the  lads  of  the  besom  and  stane! 
*  Heady,  noo !' '  soop  it  up ! ' '  clap  a  guard ! ' '  steady,  noo ! 
Oh !  curlin*  aboon  every  game  stands  alane ! 

"  The  ice  it  is  splendid,  it  canna  be  mended ; 

Like  glass  ye  may  glower  on't,  and  shave  aff  yer  beard ; 
And  see  how  they  gaither,  comin'  ower  the  brown  heather : 

The  servant  and  nmister,  the  tenant  and  laird. 
There's  brave  Jamie  Fairlie,  he's  there  late  and  early, 

Better  curlers  than  him  or  Tarn  Conn  canna  be ; 
Wi'  the  lads  frae  Kilwinnin'  they'll  send  the  stanes  spinnin', 
Wi'  a  whirr  and  a  en rr,  till  they  sib  round  the  tee. 

Then  hurrah,  &c. 

'*  It's  an  unco-like  story,  that  baith  Wliig  and  Tory 
Maun  aye  ccllieshangie  like  dogs  ower  a  banc, 
And  a  denominations  are  wantin'  in  patience, 

For  nae  kirk  will  thole  to  let  ithers  alane : 
Bnt  in  fine  frosty  weather,  let  a'  meet  thegither 

Wi'  a  broom  in  their  haun*,  and  a  stane  by  the  tee, 
And  then,  by  my  certies !  ye'll  see  how  a'  pairties 
Like  brithers  will  love,  and  like  brithers  agree. 

Then  hurrah,  &c" 


We  have  not  yet  spoken  of  one 
article  of  the  curler  s  equipment, 
which  is  a  sine  qud  non  m  the 
^ame.  We  refer  to  his  broom. 
No  delicacy  of  hand  would  enable 
him  to  judge  with  the  accuracy 
requisite  in  a  well-played  game, 
the  exact  amount  ot  force  neces- 
sary to  throw  his  stone  to  a  certain 
spot  on  the  ice,  and  no  farther.  To 
aid  him  in  this  he  relies  on  the 
brooms  of  the  rest  of  the  players 
on  his  own  aide  of  the  game.  A 
dexterous  sweeper  is  often  of  great 
use  to  bis  pnrty,  and  as  often  iu- 


flicts  great  damage  on  his  adver- 
saries. The  rule  on  this  point,  is, 
that  the  player*s  party  may  sweep 
the  ice  anywhere  from  the  centre 
line  to  the  tee,  and  behind  it — the 
adverse  party  are  entitled  to  sweep 
only  behind  the  tee,  and  in  front  of 
any  of  their  own  stones,  when 
moved  by  another*  No  one  un- 
acquainted with  the  gnme  can 
imagine  the  addition  that  can  be 
made  to  the  length  of  a  shot  kick- 
ing force  by  active  use  of  the 
broom,  till  he  hears  the  excited 
shouts  which  rise  when  a  bggard 
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»tone  lias  to  be  brought  up  in  this 
wtv.  *•  Smvn,  tweep  !  "  "  Oie  him 
heels!**  "Hmi^  him  down;" 
''Polish;**  **  Kittle  him  t^ith  the 
broom-cow,**  and  similar  ca!ls  to  acti- 
vitT  amot)^  the  sweepers,  arise  with  a 
tioiae  like  liabei  from  the  stentorian 
lungs  of  the  plajrer*s  skip  and  his 
romradef,  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
result  to  bring  the  stone  a  good 
lalf-do£<m  }ands  farther  than  it 
would  otherwise  hare  gone.     Once 


past  the  tee  the  atone  beeomea  the 
property  of  the  enemy,  so  far  aa 
sweeping  is  coucerned,  and  the  err 
is    then,     *'  Sweep    him    awajr  I 
'*  Sweep  him  out !  " 

So  important  a  weapon  ia  the 
broom  to  curlers  that  they  have 
followed  the  example  of  the  Plan* 
tageuets  in  adopting  it  as  their 
badge,  and  of  it  they  have  sung  in 
not   the  least   melodious  of  their 


verses: — 


*'  0 !  sweet  is  the  broom  in  its  lassell'd  gold 

On  the  roosH)'  liank  snd  bni« : 
Where  the  lintif's  love  lilt  nmlily  blends 

\Vi  Uie  bUckbird's  meltin'  lay : 
But  th«  butht  broom  in  th**  winter-tide 

Has  a  greater  charm  to  me. 
Whvn  MMipin'  the  rink  that  the  lagijard  stane 

May  reikt  by  the  magio  tae !  '* 


The  custom  of  "  busking "  or 
decorating  the  brooms  used  in  the 
{!ame  oti  occasions  of  importance  ia 


again  referred  to  in  the  following 
lines  from  '•  Winter's  Wreath  :  ••— 


*'  Winter !  we  hail  tliy  steps,  oar  bruonis  are  braidsd 
Brighter  than  those  that  late  the  soiumer  wore." 


On(*e  in  each  year,  when  weather 
permits,  the  Koyal  Caledonian  Curl- 
ing Club,  which  we  obacnrefrom  its 
latest  Ammmai  now  consiata  of  441 
Iceal  aocieties  scattered  over  the 
ountrr.and  which  has  brauehes  as 
far  distant  at  Canada  anil  Kuasia, 
holds  its  national  matcli  <>r  boni>piel 
at  its  |HMid  St  Carsebreck,  near 
Stirling,  a  spot  almost  unknown  lo 
l»enighted  tourists,  but  dear  aa  hia 
^*  little  native  honu*  **  to  the  curler. 
There,  on  th«*  eurling  gala  day,  the 
"  pick  and  wale  '*  of  Scottish  curlers 
assemble,  the  c«Mitest  being  belaeen 
the  playerv  of  the  north  and  thoee 
of  the  south  <if  the  Kirer  Forth. 
Soon  after  dawn,  special  trains 
arriving  m  ra|'id  succession  change 
thedeni^late  and  cheerless  moorland 
lake  into  a  scene  of  strange  anima- 
tion. Kilted  Highlanders,  from 
hyperUkrean  districts,  who «e  names 
none  but  Gaelic  scholar*  nisy  essay 
to   pronounce ;   limbs  of   the   law 


from  Edinburgh  ;  purae-prood 
Gla«gow  **  bodies,**  whose  namee 
are  'good  at  the  Bank  *' though 
their  owners  may  Imre  difficulty  in 
apelling  or  writing  them ;  every 
curler  wlio  can,  is  at  Caraebreek. 
Curling  friendships  of  prerioua 
years  are  renewed.  Myaterioua 
performAnces  are  effected  with 
articles  strongly  resembling  drink* 
ing-flasks,  though  diarity  forbida  ua 
to  suppose  that  the  national  Tiee  ia 
indulged  in  at  so  early  an  hour  of 
the  day.  Confusion  rsigiia  till 
noon  ;  then,  at  a  aigtial  given  by  a 
cmnnon-shot  from  beside  the  tent, 
the  several  groups  fall  into  ^  rinks,** 
and  the  dav*s  game  immediately 
commences,  the  roar  of  the  curling* 
stones  for  a  time  oferpowerln^  the 
roar  of  voices.  The  game  contiouee 
till  a  similar  signal  at  three  o*clock 
declares  that  time  is  up,  and  the 
enthusiastic  players  crowd  roundthe 
marker!  to    ascertain   the  reoulti 
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which  is  received,  whatever  it  may 
be,  with  hearty  cheers  from  all.  In 
an  hour  afterwards  Carsebreck  is 
again  a  mountain  solitude,  and  the 
moonlight  whitens  the  i^ilent  slopes 
of  Benvoirlich.  Sic  Scotiy  alii  non 
aequefdliees* 

How  truly  national  the  sport  of 
curling  is  in  Scotland  ;  how  keenly 
it   is  pursued  by  ail  clashes ;  how 


hearty  is  the  goodwill  towards  one 
another  exhibited  by  the  brethren 
of  the  broom  ;  and  how  much  kind- 
liness and  charity  are  promoted  by 
meetings  under  the  banner  of  King 
Frost,  we  shall  leave  our  readers  to 
gather  from  the  verses  we  have 
quoted  and  the  anecdotes  we  have 
gathered  for  their  amusement. 


LATHONTES   ANGELOI. 

There  are  graceful  ^orms  around  us, 
Passinflf  swiftly  from  our  sight : 
And  the  unseen  wings  are  rustling, 
Ere  they  plume  themselves  for  tliKht ; 
Eyes,  whose  holj  tires  are  kindled 
At  no  flame  of  mortal  birth  : 
Lips,  whose  utterances  are  tuneful 
With  a  music  not  of  earth. 

Pale  hands  working,  never  weary, 
Patient  hearts  of  sterling  gold : 
Calm  white  brows,  so  still  and  placid. 
That  we  rashly  term  them  cold, 
Drooping  shoulders,  carrying  meekly, 
Daily  cross,  of  heaviest  weight : 
Daily,  like  the  Master,  civing 
Deeds  of  love  for  causeless  qbXa, 

And  they  walk  unknown  among  us, 
Oft,  through  paths  of  toil  and  pain. 
Keeping  still  the  pure  robes  round  them. 
All  unsoiled  by  eartlily  stain  : 
Yet  we  let  them  pass  unheeded, 
Witli  no  word  of  help  or  praise, 
Only  conscious  tif  their  brightness 
As  they  vanish  from  our  gaze. 

Only  see  the  radiant  white  wings. 
As  they  soar  into  the  skies ; 
Learn  too  late  that  we  have  harbonred 
Heaven's  own  angels  in  dis^ise. 
Then,  in  bitter,  vain  contrition. 
Our  own  sightlessness  condemn 
Own,  with  tears,  we  were  not  worthy. 
To  have  kissed  their  garment's  hem. 

Oh  !  for  clearer,  truer  vision, 
Oh  !  for  loving  hanHs  to  clasp 
In  our  own.  those  hands  celestial. 
Ere  they  vanish  from  our  grasp  : 
Oh  !  to  catch  the  falling  mantle, 
As  they  wing  their  flight  above. 
Catch  with  it  their  patient  spirit. 
And  their  meek  unwearyiog  love. 
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LAW   OF   PHOCEDUUE. 


It  U  scmrrcly   Bup|)OMiMc  tlmt   in 
the  time  of  the  existing  gcneratiDii 
the  mode  of  proce<liire.  ci%'il  Hnd 
crimiiml.  in  the  rnited  Kingdom 
will  be  reduced  to  iintfonnitw    The 
Knglith    Jadicature   Act.  with   its 
fusion  of  Uw  And  equity,  is  an  ap- 
proach  to  the  civil   moile  <»f  pro- 
ceeding in  Scotland,  but  whether  or 
not  it  mav  lead  nltimatelv  to   an 
amalgamation  of  the  northern  and 
southern  adjective  lawH  is  a  matter 
of  doubt.     Afi  far  as  civil  proce«lure 
is  concerned  the  consequences  of  a 
diflfcrcnce   of    NVHtem   are    not    so 
fatal  as  in  other  branches  of  juris- 
prudence:    but   furely   it   may    be 
talked  of  by  gi-nerations  yet  uiil»om. 
that   in  a  rttinniunity.  boasting  of 
its  extn*me  civil ixAitinn.  in  a  terri- 
tory   not    th«*   <*ize   of    ahnust    the 
^malle^t   provinccM  of   the  Koman 
f  mpjre.  thrre  never  existed  a  code* 
of  l«*gi«»lAtii'n.  a  uniform   mode  of 
procedurt*,  or  a  •^y^tematizetl  means 
of  justice,  that  in  one  portion  of 
the     country    civil    Uw    prevaded. 
thitt    in  anothrr  piirtion  civil  and 
foninion    law    4ipenited  in   an  un* 
c*«|ual  ilefrn*e.      lUtman   lepslation 
WAS  dilTuMMl   and  felt    thn>u(;h  all 
the    cun«|i]«*rfd    prt»vinc«*K    of    tlie 
empir**  --  throU};h     Spain.     Italy. 
Itntain.    <iaul       through  the   pro- 
vuicei>i  pptttTt**'!  by  the  llhine  and 
the     I>AnuU*;      through     ilreece. 
through    A>»ia   Minor.  Syria.    I'hti»- 
niciA.  And  l'ttlf«tin«*.  Kgypt.  Africa, 
and  the  wh«'Ie  ext«*nt  of  th«*  Medi- 
terranean  SeA.     An  empire  alMive 
V.OfHi  miU*s  in  br«'a«lth.  al>ovi*  :i,fNH) 
miles    in     len;;th.  and   containing; 
aUive    l.t'.iHi.ii'i  •    liquare    miles    of 
fertile  land ;    that  in   tliiii   empire 
Uw  should  ha^e  l»ecn  consolidated 
and  eoditicd,  it«  principles  operating 


and  controlling  through  varied 
peoples,  amid  diflferent  nations, 
and  yet.  in  our  limited  region  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  a 
period  of  refined  civilintion.  then* 
is  nothing  like  a  simplicity  of  coda 
— a  uniformity  of  procedure. 

In  the  early  part  of  an  autumn, 
some  few  years  ago,  1  was  medU 
tating  where  a  professional  Tacation 
was  to  be  spent,  and  in  the  mometi- 
taiT  independence  of  freedom  from 
toil  I  was  suggesting  to  myself  a 
month  or  so  of  variety  in.  to  me, 
unknown  regions,  when  I  wan  ap* 
prised  of  the  presence  in  mv 
chambers  of  two  inquiring  indivt* 
duaU  asking  if  I  were  the  person 
named  in  a  document  then  pre- 
sented to  me.  On  liH>king  at  the 
misfkive  1  affirmatively  answered ; 
then  I  was  told  tliey  were  of  the 
detective  police  force  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  but  an  1  was  not  cognisant 
of  the  commission  of  anv  crime 
that  entailed  on  me  their  superin- 
tendence, 1  fioniewhat  anxiously 
read  the  mi««sive.  **  By  virtue  of 
letters  of  dili^rnce  rained  at  the 
insunce  of  lier  Majesty's  Advocate 
for  Her  Majesty's  interest  agatnat 
Peter  Smith."  I  was  requested  *'lo 
c<mipeer  l*efore  the  Lords  Justiee, 
General  Juntice  Clerk,  and  Com* 
missioners  of  Justiciarv.  to  be 
holden  by  them  within  the  Criminal 
Courthouse  of  ttlasgow  upon  the 
—  day  of  ^-^  in  the  hour  of  cause 

■ 

— half- past  eight  o'clock  in  the  fore> 
ncmn — there  to  bear  leal  and  sooth- 
fast  wiinesMng  in  so  far  as  joa 
know  or  shsll  be  a^keil  of  joo 
anent  the  accused  s  guilt  of  the 
crime  mentioned  in  tlie  said  letters 
of  diligence." 

Involuntarily  I  felt  compelled  lo 
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yield  to  the  missive  a  ready  obe- 
dience. But  what  did  I  know  of 
Peter  Smith?  Till  I  read  the 
summons  I  of  him  knew  nothing. 
He  might  have  been  a  model  of 
virtue  —  he  might  have  been  the 
greatest  rogue  unhung.  But  all  at 
once  there  arose  a  faint  memory  of 
having  given  an  opinion,  some  time 
previously,  as  to  the  validity  of  a  mar- 
riage contract,  and  so  it  was  that  in 
reference  to  this  I  was  wanted  in 
the  city  of  Glasgow.  Smith  was 
an  uxorious  man,  he  had  united 
himself  in  the  bonds  of  true  ma- 
tnmony  in  the  Celtic  county  of 
Donegal  to  a  young  Irishwoman 
professing  Episcopalian  sympathies, 
and  his  migrations  landing  him  on 
the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  in  the  un- 
romantic  town  of  Greenock,  he 
Hcnt  through  another  ceremony  of 
marriage  with  a  Scottish  Lowlander 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith. 

Smith  was  basking  in  the  charms 
of  the  latter  lady,  whea  the  appari- 
tion of  Mrs.  Smith  number  one 
somewhat  disturbed  his  equanimity. 
To  a  bachelor  it  may  appear  a 
8el6sh  proceeding,  but,  at  the  in- 
stance of  his  first  love,  Smith  was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
procurator  fiscal.  This  is  a  fimc- 
tionary  in  Scotland  who  is  put  in 
motion  by  information  made  to  him 
that  a  supposed  crime  has  been 
committed,  and  that  a  certain  per- 
ron has  become  amenable  to  the 
law.  His  duty  then  is  to  make 
immediate  inquiry,  and  if  a  person 
be  suspected,  tlie  procurator  applies 
to  the  sheriff  for  a  warrant  for  his 
arrest ;  if  apprehended  he  is  taken 
before  the  sheriff  for  examination, 
and  then  what  is  called  the  declara- 
tion is  taken,  which  is  the  statement 
made  by  the  accused  in  answer  to 
questions  put  by  the  sheriff. 

The  apprehended  person  is  told 
he  need  not  speak  unless  he  like ; 
but  in  the  presence  of  the  sheriff 
he  is  askedy  by  him  or  the  procu- 


rator fiscal,  the  questions  which 
seem  material,  and  his  answers  are 
taken  down  and  are  used  against 
him  on  his  ti'ial.  If  the  grounds 
be  sufficient  he  is  at  once  com- 
mitted, but  the  ordinary  course  is 
to  commit  him  for  further  examina- 
tion. The  procurator  fiscal  then 
takes  what  is  called  a  precognition, 
that  is,  he  examines  the  witnesses 
privately,  in  the  absence  of  the  pri- 
soner, who  sign  their  statements : 
and  this  precognition  he  sends  to 
the  Crown  agent  of  the  advocate 
depute  of  the  district,  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Lord  Advocate, 
and  with  him  rests  whether  the 
accused  shall  be  committed  until 
liberated  in  due  form  of  law,  or 
whether  any  further  proceedings 
should  be  taken.  If  the  crime  be 
trifling,  it  is  tried  before  the  sheriff, 
and  the  procurator  fiscal  prose- 
cutes ;  if  serious,  the  prisoner  is 
tried  before  the  High  Court  of  Jus- 
ticiary. The  office  of  procurator 
fiscal  is  sometliing  like  that  of 
crown  solicitor  in  Ireland,  but  in 
England  there  is  no  analogous  offi- 
cial. There  the  evidence  of  alleged 
criminality  is  taken  down  by  the 
clerk  of  the  magistrates,  and  they 
direct  the  proceedings.  Now  Smithes 
crime  was  of  the  serious  kind,  he 
was  accused  of  bigamy ;  and  so  to 
the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  he 
was  assigned. 

Still,  what  had  I  to  do  with 
Smith?  I  had  never  seen  him  in 
the  flesh,  had  never  spent  with  him 
an  hour  withal,  had  never  cast  eyes 
on  Mrs.  Smith  number  one  or 
number  two,  and  therefore  with 
them  could  have  no  special  sympa- 
thies, and  yet  I  was  required  by 
stern  justice  *'  to  bear  leal  and 
soothfast  witnessing."  Was  I  then 
to  be  a  moral  or  social  reformer 
and  testify  against  his  Mormon 
proclivities?  What  had  I  to  say 
against  this  Blue  Beard,  even  if  he 
had  married  ladies  bearing  the 
names  of  all  the  primitive  colours 
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(till*  iintiK^  of  tin*  iiiu'  ln'iiig  Wliiu\ 
iiiitl  (if  thf  tiilirr  V(  lltiMlfOH)  V  wiis 
It  iiiv  iliitv  t<i  rt'xlniiii  liin  i-r./i-ii 
ttrdnr.  or  aid  in  phi'Ui;^;  liiiii  in  a 
pillitry"     Mi^lit  ii  nut  lu*  siippoM'tl 

Suiiih  ua<«  siitlii'i*  ntiv  iMini**hiul  liv 

•   •  • 

liii\iii^  ;:i\i  II  twii  liiilii  s  rhiiniH  on 
hini.  i>r  wim  it  !•>  \>v  Mi<^;^t**.t«*'l  that 
niarrifil  litV  wii*«  Hit  iIi-Iii'uhn  tliat 
i(  Ha<  fiiviuii^  lia'?ht'lorh«>iMi  uhicli 
wi>iil<i  not  iiilfr.it«*  this  Kdonii'k 
plon-^uri*? 

To  )ivt  iiiurricii  JH.  hiiwi'vor.  oih* 
tiling,  tit  |i«f  i'\aniin«<i  an  a  widie!**^ 
a4  to  till*  %.iliilitv  of'  till'  tiiarriA;;c 
CtUitrun  i<«  :inoth(T  tiling  ;  unl  it  was 
in  thif*  UtttTnipaiMty  I  was  roqiiiroil 
to  \w  lii>t<>ro  t)u*  Cuniini^MioniTs  of 
•liiHtiriar%-  in  the  rourt-hituso  of 
(iltts^dw  in  th<*  hitiir  of  caiito.  For 
owin^  ti>  thi*  \aricti«*s  of  jiiilicatiiro. 
owin^  to  the  intrii^aiMt-^  ul  h*^isla 
titin  III!  tho  law  of  niarnairo  in  titf 
ftTi'nt  I'oiintrios,  wlifn  any  (lUfstiitn 
uriiif'N  a.H  to  thf  \ahihiv  of  a  mar- 
rt.i^«*  lit  .1  f-Tf  i|;n  •*>iuntry.  it  1n*i'>iiii*« 
rSM'ntial  to  pro\f'.  as  a  matter  **( 
f«i*(.  that  thi*  oiTiMiiitnv  was  diiiv 
ha<l  U'TtT'lini:  to  thi*  htw  of  iho 
Tituntrv  in  nhirh  it  \%as  ct-Ii'hraU'tl ; 
anJ  to  i>ro\L'  this  l^u  .t  witnt'ss  ur 
witnrs^i  <»  iiiii<»:  h"  ixaininoil.  i»ii|t- 
p07i«sl  to  h-  •' •i]\irs lilt  with  tlh* 
hiihjii-:.  and  !•  (i  s{i;\  th.it  ihi* 
riri-in-'n\  Mt  hii  i^.is  m  ai*iMi<l<in«*i' 
With  thi'  l:«u  ••*'  thi' (Mtiirrv  111  whi'h 
i:  w.Ls  I  r!fliia:r'i  Thi-  Kn^'iisti 
aihl  Irish  l<iu  .III  thi*  suhjii't  is  thi- 
i*ri  iiluri-  if  st4i'j!.  thf  >i'  *w\i  la» 
i'riL;t!..t'i  s    \%.:ii   .i:i'i   i<*   in    ai'.Mr*!- 

ailt-i-     \«  i!!i    !?ii*    (-|\;1     l.iW    I'f    conti 

nrntal  I.  .r  i^  li.  s«-  i:laii>i  a  uicre 
iMiis.  ;.:  .;  thi  par::t  «  h.  f.inr  wit- 
i>ts'»'  -.  :  ...  ■«!  i  h\  »'  iiiihitation.  to 
laki  i>  .ii  :h' r  .IS  huol'.i'!  i  itii'i  «iff, 
ss  i".  ;.  »:  .*  !.<i-i««ii\  III  .Mii«!i:iiti' 
ihi*  II  I. :  »;.*•  .  w,.ir<.t*  :!<  llii'^tAii'i 
.iik'i  Ii- ■  r  •!  I  *  •«  ?•  «>  ii-h«*<-.  Hiiil 
.■:h*  r  t-r:..  1."  •  •  p.'i  -t.!*-  *i  h%  st  i- 
tu'.r  iiiii<*:  hi  ,:  •:.•  :hr  'ii^h  M:i.:h  • 
Ir.s'i  tiMrr;av:-  «.fts.  :(i  my  I'piiuon. 
p«-r'i«*:i«  v.i',  .i.  M'ki  ;hi>  2s-v'i«-h 
i*irini>n\    «**,    ^-f    /our***,    to    K* 


i^st.ihlishcil  hv  other  eviJonre  than 
mi  no. 

On  arriving  at  the  Court -h  )ii'*<*. 
I  found  hy  a  phiranl  hani^iii;;  at  the 
entraiiC(«  th«'nam(*suf  the  prisontTs 
who  wf*rf  on  that  dav  to  h«»  tried, 
and.  amid  itthtTH.  ilicnamt*  of  Peter 
Smith  So,  aildrfssin};  myself  to 
an  otVn*ial.  I  asrtTtained  that  it  wa.4 
th«'  praotiof*  to  hav«*  all  the  wit- 
nossfh  (*alh*d  in  ouch  case  before 
the  trial  taken  place  in  court :  and 
havinj;  romplied  with  this  requi- 
site hy  answiTinj;  to  my  name,  I 
was  then  iiifurmed  no  witness  rouM 
now  leavi*  the  precincts  of  tlie 
fniirt-housi*  till  the  case  was  heard. 
This  is  a  ^pat  advantage  in  Scotch 
pnH'ediire.  hi-caiise  it  getii  hd  of  all 
that  «lehiy  in  priiduciii};  witne«s«^ 
ill  court  which  one  daily  KOes  in 
crimin'il  tiihiinaU  in  Kn^and  *tr 
Ifi'land.  hilt  it  ha*  the  di«iadraiitage 
that  the  \iitiie<*ses  are  all  bHuI  up  in 
a  room  until  the  pria<>ner  is  ar- 
nii^ifd.  and  they,  therefore,  have 
11 'it  the  choice  of  their  company. 
Uut  it  has  this  additional  advan- 
tage that  line  witness  in  called  and 
examined  in  court  in  the  absence  of 
the  o'.hfr  witnesses,  and  therefore 

diH-s    not    kn«iw    what    te<itifnonv 

• 

anihiT  witness  has  ^iven,  and 
thus  there  can  be  no  tain|)erin^ 
with  or  moilif\in»;  of  evidence. 
Il.iwfver.  1  mildly  sii^^rsted  to  thi* 
ittlU'ial  that  1  ilid  not  come  within 
the  ordiiiarv  rule  as  to  witnesses,  a.% 
mv  i-\il»ni*e  rr«ted  oil  law  not  on 
facts  In  thi*  \iew  he  concurred, 
and  I  «.is  allowfil  to  wander  upand 
down  (ilas^ow  lireeu  for  about  an 
hour 

\Vh.it  I  han^fs  time  effects '  I 
was  i*Id  •  niiu^rh  to  remeinlter  the 
ilii\s  vkiK-n  thr  I  ■'fen  wiL-i  the  ^cene 
of  Ki- 11  III  ;:ittiii  link?*  and  of  l^r. 
in<vrati-  u:ci'i.iiii*fs  ;  when  the 
a>'coiuplishrd  >ir  11  K.  Sandf«>rd. 
then  a  Trofis^  t.  was  wont,  in  sil- 
\er\  t.iiics.  t.t  exi-laiiu.  "The  bill. 
t))«'  wh'h-  loll.  a!i<l  nothiDf;  bat  the 
bill  .  '     when   llatlicals  of   the  M- 
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treme    type   there   denounced   the 
Crown  and  the  Lords  ;  and  when 
trade  processions  commingled,  vow- 
ing destruction  to   all  quiet  move- 
ments.    Now  it  is  the  resting-place 
for  wearied  workers   to  and   from 
their  daily  toil,  and  accordingly  I 
availed  myself  of  its  resources  to 
occupy    the    interval   allowed  me. 
I  returned  within  the  specified  time, 
and   was  startled  to   hear  an   an- 
n(  uncement  in  one  of  the  Court- 
house pas- ages  that  the  witnessed 
in  Smiths  case  might  leave,  as  their 
further  attendance  was  not  required. 
What  had  happened  ?    Had  Smith 
been  tried  and  sentenced?    Had  I 
been  cnlled  and  declared  contuma- 
c'ous  for  not  attending?     Were  my 
valuable  services  lost?    What  ca- 
lamity had  happened  the  man  who 
did  not  imitate  Joseph  ?    Sudden 
thought:*  of  this  kind  flashed  across 
my  mind,  till  suspense  was  ended 
by  an  official  telling  me  Smith  had 
pleaded  guilty. 

Ho  was,  therefore,  sentenced  and 
imprisoned  without  aid   or  conni- 
vance of  mine,  and  on  the  termina- 
tion of  his  imprisonment  I  had  but 
the   one   hope   that   Smith    might 
return  to  his  true  and  lawful  wife,  a 
wiser  and   a  better  man.     Before 
parting  with  Smith's  accusation,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  law  of 
Western  Europe  before  the  Council 
of  Trent  as  to  marriage  was,  that 
the  mutual  consent  of  competent 
persons  to  take  each  other  for  hus- 
band and  wife  was  the  sole  conside- 
riUion  necessary  to  constitute  true 
matrimony.     But  clandestine  mar- 
riageshavingbecome  very  numerous, 
that  Council  interfered  to  prevent 
their  further  increase,  and  so  was 
required  the  presence  of  a  priest  at 
the  ceremony.     In   England  this 
was  enjoined  by  the  Marriage  Act 
of  Lord  Hardwick  in  the  reign  of 
George    the    Second,  but    up    to 
that  period  it    was   believed  the 
law    was   in     England    and    Ire- 
land as  it  still  is  in  ScotlaDd,  that 


a  contract  by  present  wofds  or  a 
contract  to  marry  in  future^  followed 
by  cohabitation,  was  sufficient  to 
constitute  the  ceremony  of  mar- 
riage, and  it  was  not  necessary  to 
have  any  religious  ceremony  per- 
f<  rmed  in  a  church  before  witnesses. 
The  law,  however,  in  England  and 
Ireland  was  decided  to  require  the 
presence  of  a  priest  in  holy  orders 
at  the  ceremony  by  a  celebrated 
case  of  Hegina  v.  Millis  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The  conduct  of  a  criminal  trial 
in  Scotland  is  more  impressive  than 
in  England  or  Ireland.    The  judge 
himself  swears  the  witnesses,  and 
the  oath  so  administered  is  not  the 
stereotyped — **  The  evidence  which 
you  shall  give  on  this  trial  shall  be 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  no- 
thing but  the  truth,"  but  an  appeal 
more  solemn  in  its  phraseology — 
**  As  you  will  answer  to  Qod  at  the 
dread  day   of  judgment  you   will 
speak  the  truth,*'  &c.     The  bully- 
ing   of   witnesses,    again,    is    not 
practised  in  Scotland  as  at  the  Old 
Bailey  or  other  familiar  localities, 
but  a  quiet  style  of  questioning  is 
resorted  to  and  the  truth  eviscerated 
in  a  more  unim passioned  manner. 
The  jury  consists  of  fifteen,  the  ma- 
jority of   whom  decide  the  case ; 
not  as  in  England  or  Ireland  the 
magic  number  of  twelve,  who,  be- 
sides, must  be  unanimous.    Again, 
in    Scotland    the    verdict    is    not 
"  Guilty,  or  Not  Guilty,"  the  accu- 
sation against  the  prisoner  may  be 
declared  to  be  **  Not  Proven."    The 
origin  of  this  is  interesting;    the 
old  form  in  Scotland  for  "  Guilty  ** 
was  ••  Culpable  or  convict,"  and  for 
"  Not  Guilty  "  was  **  Clean,  or  free 
and  innocent,*'  which  was  the  form 
of  verdict  down  to  the  seventeenth 
century.     It  then  was  ascertained 
that  juries  dealt  with  the  case  as 
though  they  were  the  expounders  of 
the  law,  not  judges  of  the  evidence, 
and    acquitted    prisoners    on   the 
ground  that  the  charge  in  the  in* 
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dictmont  did  not  constitute  a  1e^ 
otTence,  insiti^ad  of  simply  Applying 
tbtMiiHclves  to  the  qucsiionft  of  fuct 
bnm^ht  brfon*  ihiMii.      Thereupon 
it  becuiuL*  n^'Cirssary  in  drnwin^  in- 
dictiii«-nts  io  set  fiut  the  cniin^  ficUi. 
which   boiii^  done,  the  court  pr«>- 
nouuci'd  what  is  trnncMl  an  interlo- 
cutor as  to  its  releviiiicv.  th»t  i«,  the 
court  pron«>unoed  on  the  KuHiricncj 
of  th«*  indictment  in  point  of  law, 
a<i    ron*>titutii)K    the    Ir^^al    <ifTi'nce 
inifiidi-d  to  he  proved      In  Kn^^land 
this  formerly  wan  ti*<ted  hy  what  is 
known  as  a  demurrrr      The  rele- 
vancy hein^  thus  extuhlihhed.  it  was 
then  n-fi-rred  to  the  jinlive  to  ascer- 
tiiin  the  flirts  and  find  them  proven 
(*r    nut   proven.       Hut    the  juil^es 
then    did     what    the    juries    were 
blamed    for   dnin*,;.   niimrly.  goiu^ 
be\i>nil  their  jiiriMlictiuu  :  they  di- 
rectt  tl  the  jitrie?*  to  hriii;:  in  special 
v«T«iict<.  tiiidinv:  a**  pM^eii  eircum- 
xtHiii't-^  that  wt-re  alli-^cil,  anil  then 
the  juil;!e^    iliviiled    if  the  cireinn. 
•«1.ifp'e<^    <*<!    toiiipi    i"*t:tMi«heii    the 
ehar^'**       In   fjct.   thf  jiidp's   drew 
the     iiifereiM*!^    fio  n     ttie    eircuin- 
•*t:incfs.    which    shouM    have   hi'eii 
till'  peculiiir  pri^ile;^*'  of  the  juries. 
Thus   tluTf  ciiiie   li»   be   :;iveii   \er- 
di.'tsol    iMertrei"  and  "Nul  (iuiltv," 
in   re^pi-ct   nf  n  >  pridMition.  and  in 
if-lH.'1't   of  pre*uiiip!io!i«».    the    pri- 
^••iitT    i»as   it'iiuttfii    t  I    till'   roiirt. 
and  h«-ni*e    "l'r«»^en'    uinl    ■'  Nnt 
l'r>'^«'n  "    heciiup'     til**     e«taMiHhi'il 
iTiii-      Mr    I'tir-wh.  M  1'.,  in   Xws 
■  i'-illi'i'toii  IN-^iivs."  p  r»7.  nientiMii*! 
til*'    o.i«i'   lit    itiie    Mai  Mil    I.uw*»iiii, 
tru- 1  !'<iridjildiimrder  in  l()t;:,  i^heii 
tJie    \trii't     i^;i*    a*    abo\e,     "'Not 
iiuil'\  ifi  r<  «i>- •'!  «.»!   nn  probation." 
:ii.d  \*\  \'\  r*  .i«  '11   "i  I'-Miitiifiu'  the 
i'j«»f  :■»  th'-    II  i. ••■■•.  \\i*-   •■'•url  •rii* 
ti'iiiV'I  'r-.«  r  t  •   h<    uhippf'l   thriiii.'h 
tii«*  lli.'ii  >'.ri-«  t  <-t   l.liiihiir^h.  aii>l 
lh*-:i    h.ilM«h' d.     Stir    :iti    •-!l<fii*f    ••[ 
wh:t-)i  Ai*'  M.M  b\  thejun    I'lpiitti  •! 
In  IT'J'-.  i;  appi-.irs.  iin  t);f  •HV.-t«:<iii 
lit  \x  trial,  the  jury,  t'^r  th*  tii*ttiriie, 
re'unicd  "Nutiiuilt\,     and  about 


the  same  period,  on  a  trial  for  tJie 
murder  ol  the  then  Karl  of  Smith- 
more,  the  jurv  returned  a  verdict  of 
**Not  r>mlty/*  The  legal  effect, 
however,  of  **  Not  Proven  "is  tlie 
same  as  that  of  **  Not  (luilty,"  as  the 
accuaeU  person  cannot  again  be 
tried. 

The  objection  to  the  verdict  of 
**  Not  Huilty/*  iH,  that  jur^'nien  feci 
coerced  in  many  cases  m  %\^\  such 
a  finding  bccaufte  of  a  defect  of  evi- 
dence or  a  technicality,  and  this. 
too.  when  thev  are  mitisfied  that  the 
accuM'd  person  uas  in  fact  tlie  |H*r- 
|>eirati>r  of  the  oflfence  ;  and  it  haa 
been  arpied  that  this  feeling  is  a 
mistaken  one.  because  *^  Not  (iuiltjr  *' 
implies  no  more  than  that  the  legal 
evidence  is  not  nnflicient  to  con- 
vict the  prisoner.  However,  the 
Scotch  people  ha%e  evaded  any  such 
sen  I  pies  by  the  finding  of  **  Not 
rp>\eii,"  which  simply  intimates 
that  whether  the  prisoner  In*  guilty 
or  innocent,  fie  evidence  as  to  the 
complieity  in  his  crime  \^  not  swfh* 
eieiit  to  sati^fv  the  conscience  of 
the  jurors. 

Ihit  a  reasonable  object i^m  to 
"  Not  Proven. "  is.  that  it  throws 
sti**piei<iii  mi  Uie  accus(*d.  it  has  Uie 
etTeet  of  injuriiit;  him :  wliQ^eaa  if 
the  e\tdeni-e  ugainot  him  be  insuffi- 
cient tti  prove  £;utlt.  the  presurop- 
ti<in  i>l  iiiw  bi-irit;  in  favour  of 
iiintK*riice.  till*  liCciiKfil  person  is 
eiititb-d  t«i  be  ucq'iitteil.  liowevcr. 
a  niituiti  niire  tiikiiit;  pftsNest^ion  of 
the  Scoti'h  nitnil  i^  iitit  readilv  dis. 
placed,  aihl  the  Se.itrh  people  ar^ 
nnaniiiiiMio  mi  tiie  p<iint  that  tlieir 
procedure  IS  the  bitter  system.  We 
lm%i-  iiieittioiird  (li.it  the  priH-uratiir 
Ii^imI  io  the  cIVicIhI  in  Soutlaml  who 
tinit  iiiitiveii*  s  111  a  eriiiiinal  tiial. 
In  tin*  •'••uiitiei  ht>  in  apptuiited  by 
the  xhrritl.  in  tin*  bnuughs  he  is 
app  •iiitc*  1  by  the  I.iwii  Council. 
liii:  It**  arts  under  tin*  din*ction  of 
liie  l,«trd  .\'i%oi-»'.i-.  After  the  piM- 
cutiitor  ti«<edl  ha«  examined  m\l» 
nt  >«!•*>.  ^hich  exaniinatitiu  is.  as  we 
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have  said,  taken  privately,  he  for- 
wards the  examination  to  the  Agent 
for  the  Crown ;  from  him  it  is  sent 
to  the  Deputy  of  the  Lord  Advocate 
of  the  district  where  the  crime  has 
heen  committed.  Then  the  prisoner 
is  indicted  and  tried  according  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  offence,  either 
in  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  or 
in  the  Sheriff's  Court. 

The  system  of  having  all  prose- 
cutions undertaken  hy  puhlic  legal 
functionaries  is  analogous  to  the 
system  pursued  in  Ireland  under 
the  Attorney-General,  by  the  Crown 
Counsel,  with  Sessional  and  Assizes 
Crown  Solicitors.  In  England  and 
Wales  the  system  has  not  been 
adopted,  and  the  Public  Prosecutor 
in  England,  in  1873,  appeared  in 
only  168  cases,  these  being  chiefly 
offences  against  the  coinage,  and  in 
32  other  cases,  whereas  the  private 
prosecutions  amounted  to  13.4CI. 
A  tolerably  just  conclusion  has  been 
reached  as  to  the  superiority  of  the 
Irish  system  over  the  English  in 
this,  that  out  of  4.875  persons  ap- 
prehended in  Ireland  for  crime, 
1 , 1 0 1  were  discharged  for  want  of 
evidence  or  want  of  prosecutors ; 
whereas  in  England  and  Wales,  out 
of  the  same  number  apprehended, 
1,462  were  discharged  for  want  of 
evidence  or  want  of  prosecutors. 
Twenty-four  per  cent,  in  the  former, 
thirty  in  the  latter. 

This  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  on  which  the 
appointment  of  a  Public  Prosecutor 
is  rested  for  England  and  Wales. 
This  appointment  was  recommended 
by  a  Royiil  Commission  in  1844, 
by  a  Parliamentary  Committee  ia 
I8.>6,and  in  1S70  and  in  1873  a 
Bill  was  introduced  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject,  but  it  fell 
through.  In  a  speech  of  Mr.  Wal- 
pole*s  on  the  subject,  on  the  19th 
of  June,  1872,  he  says — ''  that  it 
was  really  a  disgrace,  and  he  used 
the  word  advisedly,  that  England 
was  the  only  country  in  the  world 


where  prosecutions  for  crime  should 
be  mostly  left  at  the  mercy  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  who  might  or 
might  not  proceed  with  them  as 
they  thought  fit.  Lord  Campbell, 
before  a  Committee  in  1855,  speci- 
fied as  the  grievance — '^  at  present 
there  is  this  great  evil  from  the 
want  of  a  Public  Prosecutor  in 
England,  that  the  criminal  law  is 
often  most  shamefully  perverted  to 
mere  private  purposes." 

Another  distinction  in  Criminal 
Procedure  is,  that  in  Scotland  there 
are  no  coroner's  inquests,  so  that,  in 
case  of  murder,  the  inquiry  into 
sudden  death  must  be  carried  on 
by  the  procurator  fiscal,  whereas  in 
England  and  Wales  and  Ireland  the 
coroners'  inquests  become  of  some 
importance.  They  prevent  anything 
like  a  compromise  of  a  felony  This, 
no  doubt,  was  the  origin  of  their 
institution,  which  dates  before 
Magna  Charta;  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted the  mode  of  holding  inquests 
in  many  cases  defeats  justice.  In 
Ireland  a  practice  had  grown  up  of 
having  the  accused  person,  who  had 
been  committed  by  a  magistrate, 
brought  betore  the  Coroner's  Court 
on  a  request  from  that  official.  But 
now,  whenever  a  case  of  sudden 
death  is  taken  up  by  the  Crown 
authorities,  the  prisoner  will  not  be 
produced  at  the  inquest  unless  by 
coercion  of  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus 
issued  for  that  purpose.  This,  in 
fact,  is  adopting  the  Scotch  pro- 
cedure ;  for.  by  the  operation  of  its 
system  of  Procurators,  the  office  of 
Coroner  has  there  ceased  to  exist : 
though  we  believe  it  is  to  Scotland 
we  owe  the  vulgarism  **  crowner  s 
quest.*'  In  Scotland,  again,  the 
prisoner  has  a  great  advantage  in 
this,  that  the  names  of  the  wit- 
nesses and  of  the  jury  are  furnished 
to  him  fifteen  days  before  the  trial ; 
and  whereas  in  England  and  Ireland 
a  witness  may  be  produced  at  the 
trial,  even  during  its  procedure,  of 
whom  the  prisoner  may  know  no- 
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thing,  in  Sootlnnd  this  cannot  be 
done,  no  nmttt*r  liow  important  thai 
iintakon  evidence  may  be.  In  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  however,  in  cases 
of  hif;h  tresAon,  the  accused  is  en- 
titled to  a  list  of  the  witnesses  and 
of  the  jiin\  and  practically  this 
advantage  is  conferred  by  stutiite. 
enacting  that  copies  of  the  deposi- 
tions on  which  a  prisoner  has  bet*n 
commttteil  nisy  l>e  siipplie<l  to  an 
accused  person  on  payment  forsatne 
of  a  sui:i  not  exceeding  three  half- 
pence fur  a  folio  of  ninety  word^.  so 
thaU  in  point  of  fact,  the  result  ts 
much  the  same  in  the  Uiree  coun- 
tries in  this  respect.  There  are 
other  diflferences  in  the  criminal 
procedure  of  the  Viiiteil  Kingdom 
with  which  we  cannot  now  deal. 
For  instance,  there  U  no  such  thing 
as  a  grand  junr  in  Scotland,  and 
periiaps  the  useltfssness  of  tliis  tri. 
bunal  in  Kngland  and  Ireland,  at 
least  for  criminal  puri>oses,  is  being 
recognized.  It  is  not.  however,  to 
he  forgotten  that  a  grand  jury  is  a 
Mirt  of  protection  to  an  accused 
person,  as  he  caunot  be  bent  before 


a  petty  jury  before  his  ease  has  been 
canvassed  and  a  bill  found  against 
him. 

The  inconsistencies  of  the  juris* 
prudence  of  the  Tnitetl  Kingdom 
liave  been  often  alluded  to ;  men 
likelx)rd  Brougham,  in  his  speeches 
on  law  reform,  have  Ci>mmented 
on  the  spectacle :  judges  before 
whom  questions  arise  as  to  tt<f  com- 
ploxity,  have  spoken  of  it :  writem 
on  the  science  of  law  have  dwelt 
upon  it :  and  yet  there  still  rctnaina 
a  law  for  the  North,  another  law  for 
the  South.  We  cannot  further 
s|>eeify  instances,  btit  a  striking 
illustration  <«f  inconsistency  is  fur- 
nished by  the  law  of  marriage  to 
which  wo  have  referred.  A  man 
may  be  legitimate  heir  in  Scotland 
to  an  estate,  though  his  fither  and 
mother  did  not  intermany  till  alter 
his  birtli :  in  England  and  Ireland, 
the  same  man  cannot  inherit  a  rood. 
Again,  till  recently,  an  entail  in 
Scotland  could  be  brohen  onW  by 
Act  of  Parliament ;  in  England  and 
Ireland  this  may  be  effected  by  the 
shortest  of  deeds. 

W.  II    F. 
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GRATTAN. 


Ik  the  palmy  days  of  ancient 
Greece^  the  granting  of  a  public 
statue  to  any  citizen  was  an  affair 
managed  with  so  much  scrupulosity 
as  to  bring  it  within  the  range  of  a 
sort  of  religious  duty.  This  en- 
thusiasm towards  heroes  acted  as 
an  effectual  preventive  to  the  wor- 
ship of  mere  fantastic  greatness. 
We  can,  by  no  difficult  effort  of 
the  imagination,  picture  to  our- 
selves the  joyful  assent  which  would 
beam  from  the  intelligent  brow  of 
the  Athenian  who  should  be  told 
that  one  occupying  the  same  posi- 
tion in  Greek  as  Grattan  holds  in 
our  national  annals,  and  in  the 
history  of  that  great  art  of  oratory 
in  Ireland,  was  to  have  a  marble 
effigy  erected  to  his  memory.  The 
statue,  therefore,  of  the  illustrious 
Irish  orator  and  patriot  unveiled 
last  month  in  Dublin,  in  sight  of 
the  old  House  of  Commons,  the 
scene  of  some  of  Grattau's  earliest 
triumphs,  comes  as  a  recognition  of 
real  merit,  strictly  under  the  good 
old  rule — "Honour  to  whom  honour 
is  due." 

Dublin,  however,  has,  by  right,  a 
largo  share  of  pride  in  the  great 
orator,  as  not  only  was  he  born  in 
the  Irish  metropolis,  but  his  father 
had  been  for  many  years  recorder 
of  and  member  for  the  city.  The 
date  of  Qrattau's  birth  was  some- 
where about  half  a  century  before 
the  rebellion  of  1798,  as  appears 
from  the  following  entry  in  the 
baptismal  registry  of  St.  John's 
church,  Fishamble  Street:  "Henry, 
son  of  James  and  Mary  Grattan, 
8rd  of  July,  1746.-    Through  the 


maternal  line  he  was  connected 
with  the  Marlays,  a  very  ancient 
family  of  French  extraction  (De 
Merly)  which  came  over  to  Eng- 
land with  William  the  Conqueror. 
Henry  Grattan  successively  went 
to  two  of  the  most  celebrated,  in 
those  days,  of  the  Dublin  schools, 
namely,  Mr.  Ball's  in  Great  Ship 
Street,  and  Mr.  Young's  in  Abbey 
Street  Amongst  some  notables 
attending  these  schools  were  Lord 
Clare,  the  great  Irish  Chancellor, 
and  Mr.  Canning,  uncle  to  the 
celebrated  George  Canning.  In 
1768  Grattan  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin,  where  he  formed 
the  acquaintance,  with  other  cele- 
brities, of  Speaker  Foster  and 
Lord  Clare,  and  highly  distin- 
guished himself,  like  Fitzgibbon, 
at  college.  In  1767  he  went  to 
London,  and  was  entered,  in  Mi- 
chaelmas Term,  as  student  of  the 
Middle  Temple.  If  the  fires  of 
revolution  were  slumbering  in  Ire- 
land, Mr.  Grattan  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  London  at  a  time  when 
political  excitement  was  at  its 
height — a  fact  which  served  to 
elicit  the  colossal  powers  which  he 
afterwards  displayed  on  the  theatre 
of  Irish  politics. 

Many  proud  memories,  domestic, 
social,  and  con8titutiona1,twine  them- 
selves round  Grattan's  life,  but  these 
we  pass  over,  as  at  present  we  are 
concerned  only  with  the  traits  of 
his  eloquence,  and  thpse  of  other 
orators  who,  about  the  same  period, 
pour  a  golden  stream  of  lustre 
around  the  Emerald  Isle.  Majes- 
tically eminent  in  this  grand  con- 
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•tellation  itaiiiU  furtli  Hciirv  G rat- 
tan, a  i»t:ir,  « itii  his  friend  Fluod,  ut* 
till*  tiri»t  inaLzniliidi*.    Tlio  floijiieiioo 
of  (iruttaii  hilU  but   littlr   tAiori  of 
ai'tual  i.i'rffi'li*!!!.     Slij»lilly  tinircd 
initli  ti.t' i-\a^;:(*ratcd  fault rt  of  Irivli 
rhcltirir,  Iiik  oratory  \y.\*  utui    tl^e 
tmfniimtf  ur  tti'  itirii  ^  iio  hiivo  U*st(*d 
it  hv  titc  .<••  \•-rt-^t  criliral  ruli'H.     In 
tcTschi'ii.H  ahii  «*|ii^raiii  he  i*urpai*fk'a 
t'Vi*n    iiiuiiy    wlin.    after   proloii^fd 
rcri  iihiuii.     \iii\ir     riiiiiiiMttt*il     tlirir 
wrilin^ii  to  print  :   and  in  the  did- 
tiiu*li\e  Uiarkd  of  trne   clfHiuemv, 
tar  « ii'cU  any  ^|ll•akl'r  of  any  a^r, 
Di-niiintiiriies  t  \iV|>tt  d.   The  mighty 
Cfre«-k   he  ^('t•^l!«  to  have  pmpuvod 
a^  iii'4  niiidi-l,  tiii>ujh.   p«*rhapff,  he 
was   lt'tt.4    \iordy.     Thi*   absfiici*   of 
\i'rh(i«iiy   i:*  a  htrikini;  prculiarity, 
n  nicnihft  ih;;    tht*    %i^iiur    of     hiA 
iin:i;;inatii>n,  in   (irattau*^  orationi*. 
i!i-It\iTt  d.  too.  an  thfv  ykvf\\  undi-r 
thi*  iu;pijlM'«>f  ti  :;li  anil  iu>t  cicite- 
nu-nt.     lit*  iiivanaMv  ^Mtli  th«*  riL'iit 
Hi  rd   ill   tht*   ri^iit    pi  uv,   ami   that 
it •  Til  wait  «in;;i*-i   f'Hth  anil   ji'lt    by 
il!«  iiAn  inht'M'i.t  r  rci*  to  htr:k«*  the 
itiiiiil  iif  older!'.      1  iiiix  hid  !ar.::iia^c 
\ia!«  Ml  nuitaLir.  >>ii  a<:i  ipiate  tor  the 
i-iiut.eiaiion    of    thi*     idea  intrn<iinl 
tiiiit.    ^{•^lt.::in;;    toriti     in    (t>ditary 
^raiiilt  i«r,    it     !*i*  riit  d    the    aid    if 
tlio.-i'    (\|lrlttr!«    \^lii-}i.    too    i>fteii. 
are     X'Ut'     Ul-iXUi-e    •{     j.iiiteiiity     of 
^'v^■.       Yiir    pr.ii  t.t-.il    ellret    "f   ail 
X'.ik-*  m;;-  to  iMi|-ari  a  >:i.i;(il,ir  pfint- 
(diii!>4    to     aii    lii«    ptt.iMJ!!.    wit:eii 
..;ra\*->l    If.i  in    iri   thi-    ><-ri.l>ia*  i*e  of 
A    ('••ii-.  linn    «  f   pri'fourid    p>.ili(*al 
:.:''i.tr  I'll  «« ;      tiioi.;:'' .     1 4v.i-'ii>i..i>i\ , 
:iirre   a.i^  an   appa:iiit   4it<'«  uni«  I'l- 

I  *\\n  rn   111   thr  >i  l.tt  liri  i«   »  hii  ii   i;!!!"* 

ir.iiri  t'.e  ri^k  i-f  ai:'.i  rin.!  ti*o  1 1- 
(l..*i\i'v  !•!  ait\  I'jil.oii'.ar  f  r:ii  i>\' 
i.ii  liiii>. 

.\*ti  r  a.l| i.ii'Ae^er.  I'lin* nr  m-f  tine 
fi-jjii  i.'ur.ai.il  Wf-«-ai«ii-  t  t   f-r«  Ii-ri  .t  i- 

)-«  i't  t<i  tittil  t.il.ilii'»f*l.i  PA   III   (ir.iKaii 

aiiv  niori*  than  •tt.tr  )<'.i''«  nf 
t:>i  rtal  cioulii.  Hut  niakiri;  i.i«(« 
aliitujnce  for  n  idor  lIvMiipiiffi,  we 
bt'iitii.at  aJrtui'v   rt.itid.  tlal  !.•« 


oratory  apiiroximnted  closely  to  per* 
feet  ion.     Hill    fanev  >Aa«  rich    and 

w 

lively,   but    ever  under  eontrol  of 
the     intrlleet—hitf     feelin^i    were 
it  rone,  frequently  tumultuous  and 
enthn^iaHtir.  and   vet  the  chain  of 
argument    ua.**   prenerved    through- 
out, even   in   the   niidi«t   of  |H*rfecC 
torrentA    of     dei'Ianiatinn.        Diffi- 
cultieH  whieh  would  damp  theener- 
cic!*  of  nioi«t  orators  only   infused 
into  him  freah  nerve,  as  he  al«aya 
thorouiihlv  ^la^tered  the  details  of 
every  ()ue^tion  on  whieh  ho  spoke 
in   public.     Endowed  with    a   rare 
combination  of  poMorH,  includinf{  a 
niottt  tellin»;  countenance,  and  with 
that  keen   moral   di>eernment  and 
sefme  of  i'i>m passion  which  recoil  so 
vehemently   fnun    idavery   and   op- 
prt  pfioii,  and  »iKh  ^o  de«  ply  for  the 
freedom  of  nation^  it  in  not  by  any 
means  surprising;  that  Henry  fj rat- 
tan dim*overed  in  the  circumntauces 
of  Ireland  a  theme  calculated  to  stir 
the  currt*nt  of  hi;*  soul  into  the  crest 
4»fan  auitated  wave.   Hein;;  liki'Wtae 
a  trut-born  son  of  the  ^t>il,  and  cm- 
tl<>\i!i'  that  n:ethod  of  orati  rv  mi 
roii:;tnial  to  popular   ta^te   in   liia 
own  la!i<i.  his  eh  ipienct*  touched  a 
s;Uer    i'i»rd    in    e\erv    breasit,   and 
niarle    the    heart     of   Did     Irtdand 
vibrate  wsth  hweet  concord.     K\eu 
a  «iull  an  i  ^er\ili*  sinate,  Graltan's 
Mi^nal     powtTii     liioiiientardv    ^al- 
\aii-/"ii     witli     lo\e     of     libcrtv ; 
while,      iiiii::li--hnndfd,       br     liurp 
cmiiii*.   vriitiii;^  itM-lf  in  burets  uf 
indi^narit    e!«H|nenre,  he  achieved, 
witlii'Ut    ela-h   of  ariu^,  one   of  the 
n.<<!it    ri-thailtalde    |H.l.tical    fvvulu* 
tsi'ii^  n-t-iipied  in  lii»torv. 

IM.e  (piality  in  (i  rattan's  orator  J 
n  niaiiid  til  he  uientioned,  its  sar* 
«ai*n'.  Ill  wliich  he  «:im  a  i;it'at  |>rt»- 
iieUit-  HiH  r  at  I  rii-al  powers  must 
Hot  be  thuu;:ht  coar»e  at  a  tiiDo 
whrii  ontrai;eou«i  perp>  iialities  were 
(rrilv  indoL'ed  in  ond  prniiittetl  IQ 
the  lri«h  Hoii^i*  of  C\>minoLS.  Ilia 
phtli)  piooii  FiiM>ii  and  that  on  Corrj 
;irr  «ill  known;   tie  latter,  murw 
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eBpeciallj,  must  always  beaccounted 
a  most  brilliant  instance  of  rhetorical 
invective.  If,  however,  asked  to 
specify  his  ablest  speech,  we  would 
name  the  first  on  Iri:(h  Bights, 
which,  taken  in  its  entirety,  we  be- 
lieve has  never  been  surpassed. 
Next  to  this  we  should  be  inclined 
to  rank  the  speech  delivered,  to- 
wards the  close  of  bis  life,  in  the 
British  Parliament,  on  the  motion 
of  war  with  France.  His  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Napoleonic  policy  is, 
to  our  mind,  extremely  fine,  and  he 
closed  his  speech  with  this  thrilling 
and,  so  far  as  the  year  1875  is  con- 
cerned, prophetic — sentence  :  **  The 
name  you  (Englishmen)  have  es- 
tablished, the  deeds  you  have 
achieved,  and  the  part  you  have 
sustained,  preclude  you  from  a 
second  place  among  nations;  and 
when  you  cease  to  be  the  first 
you  are  nothing.*' 

The  statue  now  erected  on  College 
Green,  Dublin,  and  unveiled  on  the 
Festival  of  the  Epiphany,  thus  re- 
vives brightly  the  recollection  of  one 
associated  with  the  most  noticeable 
period  in  the  annals  of  Ireland. 
The  sculptor's  work  will  give  the 
busy  citizen  and  tourist  reason  to  be- 
stow a  passing  thought  upon  Henry 
Grattan,  but  his  name  will  for  ever 
glitter  on  history  s  pa^e  with  un- 
dimmed  brightness.  We  musk  not, 
however,  forget  that  this  is  not  the 
initiatory  honour  shown  by  his 
countrymen  to  Grattan.  Ireland 
had  already,  with  princely  muni- 
ficence, testified  appreciation  of  his 
worth  and  services,  and  Grattan, 
though  made  to  feel,  like  many 
others  who  have  exerted  all  their 
energy  to  benefit  their  country, 
the  insecurity  of  popular  favour, 
yet  his  fall  in  public  esteem,  if  such 
it  can  be  called,  was  only  of  short 
duration,  as  the  fickle  multitude 
speedily  discovered  their  mistake, 
and  as  quickly  made  honourable 
amends.  This  was  onlv  as  it  ought  to 
be,  where  one  like  Henry  Grattan 


was  concerned,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
think  too  higblv  of  a  man  so  gifted 
and  80  high-minded.  An  eminent 
authority,  8ir  James  Mackintosh,  in 
describing  the  great  Irish  orator's 
character  adopts  the  portraiture  of 
a  Latin  historian — Vitd  innoeentis^ 
simuSy^  ingenio  Jlorentisnmus,  pro- 
posito  fortUsimus,  In  a  word, 
Henry  Grattan  was  the  ablest  of 
orators,  the  purest  of  patriots^  and 
the  best  of  men. 

But  while  the  star-  of  Grattan 's 
eloquence  shone  conspicuously  in 
the  sky  of  Ireland's  hope,  there 
were  other  luminaries  which  emitted 
scarcely  less  splendour,  and  may  be 
called  his  '*  satellites."  Fir^t  in  this 
aggregate  of  splendour  is  the  cele- 
brated Henry  Flood,  a  man  of 
transcendent  talents  and  varied 
accomplishments.  His  early  ac- 
cession to  a  wealthy  independence 
enabled  him  to  devote  his  leisure 
hours  to  the  study  of  his  favourite 
art.  He  quickly  attracted  notice, 
so  that  his  oratorical  effusions  in  the 
Irish  Parliament  soon  elevated  him 
to  a  pinnacle  of  fame.  Flood  pos- 
sessed a  ready  command  of  language, 
and  considerable  skill  in  the  mar- 
shalling of  facts.  He  was  quite  an 
adept  in  political  casuistry  and 
Benatorial  tactics  generally,  while 
gifted  with  reasoning  faculties 
which  combined  vigour  with  in. 
genuity.  His  eloquence  doubtless 
lacked  those  coruscations  of  genius 
and  flights  of  fancy  which  illu- 
minate the  speeches  of  Curran,  or, 
more  n^cently,  of  Sheil  and  White- 
side; aud  yet  they  cculd  not  be 
styled  either  prosaic  or  tame.  At 
a  time  when  vituperative  language 
was  freely  uttered  by  public  men, 
and  sometimes  subsequent  to  the 
debate  settled  by  an  appeal  other 
than  the  tongue,  we  find  Plood 
resorting  to  a  rough-hewn  sarcasm 
which  invariably  crushed  an  ad- 
versary. The  sword  of  ridicule  w  as 
not,  however  wielded  by  him  wiili 
supremacy ;   as    be  bad  in  Heury 
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Grattan,  liii  junior,  an  antagonist 
competent  to  wrench  the  palm 
from  hid  graip.  Flood's  success 
as  a  speaker  wss  greatlj  enhanced 
br  nature's  liberalitf,  as  he  was 
favoun'il  with  an  imposing  figure 
and  s  giH>d  voice,  aihled  to  which 
theatrical  skill  contributed  to  deck 
liid  eloquence  with  the  ornaments 
nf  •tuclie<l  gesture  and  intonation. 
I«a(terh'.  like  Curran.  he  parted 
with  till*  eloquence  of  his  earlier 
;t*ars,  owing  probsblv,  in  the  first 
lu^tanoi',  to  the  cici'line  of  his  re- 
putation  on  the  acceptance  of  ofiice 
un«ler  the  Crown  ;  and  t^  the  grow- 
in  i;  eflul  ^^c  nee  of  (irattsn's  genius. 
If,  howrvrr.  we  are  to  judge  a 
rhi'loririan  hv  hin  bi'itl  instcsil  of 
Kid  wor>t  etlurty,  Fluud  nuntt  nUnys 
rank  un  a  tirHt-rat«*  puhlic  (ipesker, 
tlueiit,  liiiTuifieil,  and  etlectivc. 

An«»tli4'r  star  H sit  Fldiiiunt!  Hurkc; 
but,  alike  in  the  kind  siid  d(';^rr«'  uf 
hi.<4  iii:lit.  hi*  stands  by  liiutfrlf, 
tlxiu^h  l.e  »caroi*lr  deverren  the 
name  nf  nrator.  an  wo  ap(ly  it  to 
(t rattan.  It  wan  u*ii  that  Hurke 
Ma^  dt-^titute  i»(  the  eli-nieiitH  id' 
i-UMjueiii*",  as  ferhiiii'uily  undi*r- 
rtiNitl,  hut  liiA  ]I<miM*  of  l^ouinious 
).arati;^ue4  were  realiv  i«|>oken  di«- 
prrtatiiinn.  Now  and  then. '«Iien 
^tr••n£!lv  excited  bv  a  moiiienti^us 
i-^Hiie,  he  would  riiii*e  up  into  an 
•  ipattTical  e!eiatiun,atid  utter  wurdi 
V  ;ri*)i  linzzled  an  auilienre.  and  »i  nt 
.1  \:i>r:iti>rr  i^hock  intu  the  core  of 
«v«'rv  'tif-art  ;  \i-t  thi«  was  the  « i- 
ri-|it]i<ii  ainl  n<*l  tiie  rule.  Heitce 
t:iit  ;;rf:it  n.an.  tlie  ui.approachalde 
pilit.i.'ii  |ih.i<>Mi;<^i-r,  iret|Ueiit'y  ad- 
«',re.<i«ed  eiitpt)  he.iriieji.  As  Gold- 
a:iiit{t  .-lid  •-!  liilit,  \.i"  ■• 

An.l    iK  Mfc')i!      f       Tivin- ?.^*.    nhdc 

To  enhance  his  ^hortcominc:*  his 
Toice  was  bad,  his  gestures  iKorse. 
while  his  im^M-rious  t<ine  and  man- 
ner* the  legitimate  cun»et|ueDce  of 


felt  mental  fibre,  was  not  likelj  to 

f propitiate  an  independent  aaaemblj 
ike  the  British  House  of  CommoDS. 
And  yet  how  much  gigantic  power 
is  displayed  in  Burke's  speeches 
and  writings  geueraily  —  the  ei- 
tensive  erudition  pr^>perly  applieil 
to  the  subject  in  hand,  the  wide 
anil  lofi^  principles  enuuciate«l. 
the  caution  and  moderation  which 
adopt  experience  as  guide,  tbc* 
horror  ol  dealing  in  mere  giiesiu 
Work,  the  smoi»th  and  balanced 
p(*riod«  VI here  rt*asoning  was  em- 
ployed on  events  with  logical  pre- 
cision, the  gorgeous  llowers  uS 
rhetoric — as  with  the  isikmI  Bitthup 
Taylor — scattereil  about  in  lavi»li 
profusion — in  fset,  everything  ••!- 
cept  that  iiidetiiiahle  torrent-likt* 
poMiT,  which  Wilberforce  and 
Brougham  pimsemied,  of  sweepiui; 
an  audieiici*  before  them  ;  ami 
which,  after  all.  may  be  i^alled  tho 
purple  and  tine  linen  of  genuine 
eltiquenct*. 

But  if  Kdmund  Burke,  with 
sup«*rior  taleiitn  a«  a  classical  and 
tlioughtful  writer  ol  the  highest 
order,  cannot  be  quoted  as  a  suc- 
cess in  what  i.i  kn«iwn  poiiularly 
as  *  a  speecii,"  thi^  cannot  oe  said 
of  another  of  (i  rat  tan's  oratorical 
NitellitC!*,  Charli-s  Kendal  Bushe, 
a  name  illuntrious  lu  the  anuais 
of  hiii  cniintrv.  and  tit  to  take  its 
place  luMde  the  very  best  inaatcra 
I  if  Irish  elotjuence.  In  certain 
particulars  he  is  iiuri>a.-»M*d  br 
Flunket,  (iratlan,  ai.d  Currau  ; 
and  yet  he  p(>sM*s*ed  an  excel* 
leijce  nndiiic'jverahle  in  thes«  three 
Kreat  n^en.  Bushe*i  future  fame 
iisd  bt  en  early  pn*dicted ;  and 
the  first  iiecasion  iip  »n  which 
if  rattan  heard  him  speak,  he  waa 
charmed  with  the  grace  of  hie 
metliod.  and  the  beauty  and  trana- 
piirency  of  his  diction.  Id  after- 
life, whenever  he  choM  to  put 
furth  hifl  tuU  ct>nipass,  the  result 
wss  a  sptnrch  (if  marvellous  power. 
every  word  was  eiactlj  the  exprea- 
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sioa  that  ought  to  have  been  used, 
and  was  employed  at  the  right  time 
and  in  the  right  place.  Bj  no  means 
disdaining  rhetorical  floriture,  there 
was  yet  no  excess  of  ornamentation. 
Qualifying  words  were  freely  re- 
sorted to;  but  never  occurred  a 
superabundant  epithet.  Bushe 
systematically  shunned  pleonasm, 
80  that  his  most  imaginative  pas- 
sages were  the  farthest  removed 
from  vulgar  rant.  Thus  it  was 
that  he  attained  that  simplicity 
in  the  construction  of  his  periods 
which  never  was  more  apparent 
than,  as  Lord  Brougham  says  of 
him,  in  the  narrative  of  facts. 
AVith  such  antecedents,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  Charles  Kendal  Bushe 
could  sway,  at  pleasure,  the  passions 
of  an  audience.  He  could  dissolve 
the  heart  in  tears  as  surely  and  as 
much  to  the  purpose  as  Chief 
Justice  Whiteside  when  at  the 
bar,  or  ignite  the  moral  sense 
with  indignation ;  he  could  make 
men  who  heard  his  burning  words 
view  with  detestation  some  detailed 
instance  of  vice,  or  blast  whoever 
fell  under  the  lightning  of  his  scorn. 
In  all  this  he  was  greatly  aided  by 
good  Mother  Nature — his  voice, 
though  devoid  of  the  sonorous 
volume  of  other  vocal  organs  on 
record,  was  rich  and  flexible;  his 
gestures,  replete  as  he  was  with 
histrionic  instinct,  were  highly 
artistic,  though  at  the  same  time 
unconstrained,  and  were  recom- 
mended by  his  person,  which  was 
dignity  itself. 

Bushe,  therefore,  we  call  one  of 
Grattan*8  most  radiant  satellites, 
because  in  every  sphere  he  ac- 
quitted himself  with  complete 
Huccess.  Thus,  like  Grattan  aud 
Plunket,  he  awakened  an  apathetic 
senate  with  patriotic  bursts,  aud 
elicited  the  highest  admiration  at 
the  bar  by  his  forensic  eloquence, 
which  had  been  early  foreshadowed 
in  the  College  Historical  Society— >> 
that  cradle  of  Irish  oratory  where 


Bushe,  during  his  undergraduate 
course,  produced  quite  a  sensation 
by  his  debating  powers. 

William  Conyngham  Plunket 
may  naturally  be  mentioned  after 
Bushe,  since  circumstances  in  pro- 
fessional life  brought  them  much 
together.  They  were,  likewise, 
early  associated  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Opposition 
benches.  Plunket*s  amazing  abili- 
ties as  a  speaker  were  soon  re- 
cognized in  those  never-to-be-for- 
gotten orations  which  he  delivered 
in  Parliament  against  the  Union. 
These,  and  subsequent  displays, 
soon  elevated  him  to  the  very 
summit  of  fame  in  his  own  country. 
His  language  was  classical,  and 
always  the  very  index  of  tho 
idea  designed  for  communication. 
Words  from  the  greatest  of  Irish 
Chancellors  gushed  from  his  lips  in 
a  stream  of  unbroken  continuity. 
His  diction,  simple  but  masculine, 
was  occasionly  rugged  if  not  abrupt. 
His  capacity  for  severe  reasoning 
resembled  Aristotle's,  while  he 
would  scarcely  be  five  minutes  on 
his  legs  till  he  was  seen  to  be  one 
of  the  Titans  with  a  mind  of  com- 
prehensive grasp.  His  style  was 
somewhat  that  of  the  famous 
Erskine.  In  debate,  if  displaying 
less  originality  and  genius  than 
Grattan,  aud  less  brilliancy  and 
finish  than  Canning,  Plunket  was 
as  powerful  —  a  sort  of  sledge- 
hammer — in  argument,  as  hajppy 
iu  illustration,  and  as  pointed  in 
language,  as  any  orator  of  his  own 
or  other  days.  The  expressions  he 
selected  were  used  not  to  entrap 
the  imaginative  by  false  glare,  but 
to  intorm  and  convince  the  judg- 
ment by  means  of  truth.  Plunket's 
eloquence,  however,  was  not  entirely 
•horn  of  ornament,  nor  did  he 
neglect  indiscriminately  all  appeals 
to  the  human  fancy.  Whenever 
he  deigned  to  introduce  a  figure 
of  speech  it  was  the  finest  con- 
ceivable ;    iiUMmuch    Af,  like    the 
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|»n>fn!    Hi!<l;op   of    IVlrrb'>roiij;li,  iipcooliop,     mliilo     lii«     rxhau^tlfiia 

ii  wn*  ii>»ilt*  ti»  ilii(i'l):irp*  the  two*  rliHoriiMl    ri*!*t>ur(V:(   hratilitinl   liin 

(••lii    ruiirtu>n    «•!'    nr^^iimciit    iiihI  itn|taH4iiin«*il  t*l«M|ui»iu'i*.     Tlim^via* 

illii^tr.-iMnii       WI.At  H  in:i^ti'r»  ti*<i,  tlit*  stamp  •>(    cfiiiii**    in    Curratrn 

r-t' Min-amn  !      Ilin    iiufrti^i-.    wlirii  oritnrv.      Hi*  liail  wit  amiI  rjilltrr 

hiit   lili  «m1  \^a4  ii|i.  vktMiH  (!i  al  <Mit  mil    titviMMivt^  in  :ibiiu(]ani*e.      II14 

ilrMriirtiiiii  111  (*\rrv  (iiri-otioti,  anii  (irna'i'fiitul      Kiniiua'*!*      wa«      imt 

hurl     :i*i  :i'     htu{)i*ii(iiiU!i    (flMtarl*  ii  tiii7«rl,  nor  wat   it   v\t^T  in   (*Xi*t*!»si. 

t'runi    liM    path.       Ilii    niiivi  m    at  JIi?«  «*»«y  traiiHitimi  fri>in  oni*  nittoii 

hit     pn  •('(*)»<*  I  on      wa^      prcil  i^iiiiiH.  to  an>ithi*r  ^.m  ?»i'iiplt  nHtoiii«Uiii^. 

]Ii*     wn^     nut.    uo     hrli('\(',     pro-  Hi*  cuulil  pa^^d  at  a  ImiiiiJ 
liiun<l)v     h  arnc  1     in     M.-irK-lt-iiiT 

■ 

hiw.  hilt   111*  ar^iPil  thr  pitjnt.  like  "  rrinn  ;;riivt>   to  fvav,  from  livi-ly  tu 
Itiohani    Mimro  in  our  o»n  tinn*.  hi-vtri-. ' 

with  till*  iiati%'i*  «MtcTL:ii'ff  of  a  va^t 

intrllrot.     l'liiiikt*t.  thiTiTort',  cduKi  and    back    a:;.iin.      Ifo    pii^^cMed. 

httt  br  haid  til  Ite  fivor  familiar  «iiih  prrliap^,    nton*    than    nnv    of    th«' 

prrvifiu^  d<vi'«iini»  »n<l  prrct'dtMit^,  lri«h    nratnr!*,    <'XC«*pt    iVConrirll. 

thiiu:;h  it  uai*  wimdrrfu]  t)  ob^cne  the    faiMiltv    nf    iin|irovi.<«atiim.      A 

h>>w.  by  thf  ^nblh*  ri'i*i*ur«.*i-ii  uf  hi*  (*oiiitt(*rpnrt      nf     thin      in      futui'i 

nnn\ali«*d    t»kill    in    nri:unirnt.    hi*  with     Kichard     Lah»r     Shcil.    wh* 

MOiili  I'linvtTt  a  ra-r  nti'ii  a^ainht  Nlavi^hlv    wruio    uut    c»\frv    ifti»r.J. 

htm   ihtti  a  ftirtitiratinii  nf  liinown  and      oni*      f*f      \%h(ii«r      fipif^bm 

p«»Mliiin.     In  the  *ian»e  «ay,  by  a  ap;»i*:iriMl      by      mintake      in      thr 

Mirt   of   intniti<>n.  hi*  n^nhi  nliiin^t  c«»luinii<«  of  tlu*  Mfnn\nj  Chronicle, 

inMif.tniifnu^ly    tippniifiid    nil    thr  th«tiJ:^h     iirtrr    a«tiin|]y    di'li%frt-d. 

^.'iliiiit     ponitM    if    A    ra«c,     wiiiK*  Kiit   um*    of    t'lirraiiV    :ihleht  ora- 

nthi-r^  ucn*  ^tunll  iiun  u\  un  tt.riii  tiimn,    with     i\*    niai;iiitii*t*nt    «»ii!* 

bv    ^!><w    nitd    {:'••   i«b1     diduMuin*  burst     tm     ititiounl     blwrty,     wa« 

111''    t*apa<-ily    of    thki!'};    in     firii  that  de!ivi*ri'd  in  ibi*  taiiioin  new*- 

\\n!«  I  oricMitoun  :  iiiid  itirii.  hav.iii*  papir  «*aM>,  u  inTf  K->Man  llainih«>ti 

a  fi'W  iHiurn  br!fri'  l>:i!*ii.\  1<  ariti-d  wa^  tMni'rriii-tl.  and  v*  t  a  brirf  haj 

p:irti<*ij:ani,  hi*  lii'uhi    bt*    dfun  at  bt-rn    ha(;iii-ii    to    thi*    ilefrndant'si 

till*  i»itt:ng  of  thi*  oMirt,  and  oprn  conned  o:dy  a  tVw  niiiiuti'»  bi'fort* 

thr  r.ipe,  pfr!iap^    fimt   in   thi*  1.^1.  tlic*    Oi»ninii  iii'miriit    of    the    trial. 
Ill     M<rh      a     conciM',     riar.     and       III?*    1  liH|ur:iri\    alwa\i»    rxctdlrnt. 

t  iiiii  i:tr    inannrr,    an    «>uld    Irad  •oiu'tinici*     brcinu*     iiii|N«rb,     an«l 

oM*     111     Mtp|i>M*     that     iia\fi     l.nd  p^tart'd     to     ht-ii;rit5    ^e|l^Mn   rcalnl 

lr«-fi     ^pi  lit     III     it  4     pn*;iBrati«n.  by    iir:it>>r«.     Siran:;**    t^i    mv.    b:« 
11:^     iii<>«l    ihihrati*    forrii'ii*    di«-       P.irliafiii*ntar%'    ftpiTcbri    Ufn*.    all 

p'..i\«   wiTi*   in   t'.i*    Iri«'i   C  nrt    of  poit.tii     «■  iriHi.hTi'ii,     unwortbjr    of 
( '!.;i!ji-fr\ ,    w  hi  r«*    hm    i*iiriiiiirt    of     I'urrnn :     but    hi*   diH*5  not  apjirar 

lApin  ■  .m  birti  t  ipialii-ii   by   K  d<  n  tu     ha\(*     iiad     any     ambition     to 

jiImJ     lCi..i.  1  y,   I  ui   t.i^fT  ha«  b*  1  n  arhictr     a     uriii|iitf     Pari la men tary 

>ur|n*pfi!,  I  X'*i-]-i,  prri  :ip«,  \»\  tit*  »uivr9«.  and    u<i'd  to  alli*^e  M  au 

law M  r  ti  at  hj*  tli«ta:i«-i d  aK  (fnivr^  Mrufil*    f  »r   i>;ii.*h    a  d(*f*U*naijn    the 

-   Si.- j<ri.  fatii«uri«    o'    r  lurt    btininraa.      On 

'li.-   .  .«t   ::  .iti  r  i.i;  c  '"  on  th-^  thr  titht-r  h:ind,  an  fU'jrniuu^  \ifa 

iTii«r.  't   iri.iM.' i.<:ik  whti  ii  mi>  t^'uiW  iVim    hui».nt'ii«    bad    no   iiuch   laa- 

rpi-i'i!;   :••  a  hi'-t   in   l.;ni«i  lf-~J>  hn  ditudt*     fur     trCnnnrll.    who    aftrr 

l'h:ip' :  i'l.rrBTi:  :i  ni:iii  of  fsn»t-ratr  inci-p^aiil  titil  in  tho   four   i\nir1a. 

pi. Ml--   r.'.i\  u!,i.|ir  p4H-iii*  ten.pi  ra-  nermi-d    fn^nhiT  than   i*vt*r   iu    th« 

mt'iit     -r  parti  <1    a    gU***-    *'^    hi$  aft i-niooD  at  popular  meet iogt. 
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The  mention  of  O'Oonnell 
suf^gests  that  we  should  say  a 
word  about  bim,  but  we  forbear, 
as  at  present  we  have  in  view 
only  the  group  of  orators  around 
G rattan.  We  have  al:?o  omitted 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  ae, 
though  an  Irishman,  his  life  was 
entirely  an  English  one,  taking  no 
part  in  our  national  8trus:gle8,  and 
rather,  like  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 


turning  his  back  on  poor  Ireland. 
One  cannot,  however,  but  quote 
with  pride  what  Pitt  naid  of 
Sheridan's  speech  in  the  Hastings 
trial  at  Westminster.  He  declared 
of  that  c?lebrated  oration  that  it 
"  surpassed  all  the  eloquence  of 
ancient  or  modern  times,  and  pos- 
sessed  everything  that  genius  or 
art  could  furnish  to  agitato  or 
control  the  human  mind.*' 


OUR  CRESCENT. 


A  TFRT  pleasant  place  is  •*  Our 
Crescent."  Coming  out  of  a  fine 
spring  or  summer's  morning  it  has  a 
bright  cheery  look,  which  someway 
puts  you  in  good  humour  with  life 
and  its  surroundings.  As  you  walk 
gaily  along,  you  stop  for  a  moment 
to  take  in  the  beauty  of  the  view 
which  lies  before  you.  An  exten- 
sive one  it  is,  commanding  the 
country  for  miles  round;  and  stretch- 
ing  out  like  a  panorama.  Hills  and 
green  valleys,  church-steeples  and 
village  homes,  bits  of  shady  planta- 
tions, whose  dark  foliage  gives  a 
background  to  the  landscape,  and 
through  which  comes  winding,  like 
a  silver  thread,  the  cool  refreshing 
river.  While  far  down  below,  at 
your  feet,  as  it  were,  lies  the  crowded 
city,  with  the  closely-packed  roofs 
ot  the  houses,  and  the  tall  masts  of 
the  shipping  in  the  harbour — for  we 
are  very  near  to  a  large  trading 
town,  of  great  commercial  import- 
ance, and  the  smoke  of  its  factory 
chimneys  reaches  almost  to  our 
suburb. 

"  Our  Crescent  '*  was  built  at  the 


beginning  of  the  present  century, 
when  the  crescent  and  circus  style 
in  building  was  all  the  fashion,  its 
early  history  is  a  little  obscure :  it 
was  originally  chosen  as  an  appro- 
priate site  for  a  cavalry  barrack,  and 
the  soldiers'  quarters  were  actually 
begun,  when,  by  a  sudden  freak,  the 
idea  was  abandoned.  After  an  in- 
terval of  some  years  an  enterprising 
individual  bought  the  land  and  built 
upon  it  "Our  Crescent."  There 
are  about  forty-five  houses,  match- 
ing exactly  in  height  and  colour ; 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  difiei-ence 
between  them.  Seen  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  with  the  mid-day  sun 
lighting  them  up,  they  look  like  a 
regiment  of  Austrian  cuirassiers,  so 
tall,  and  straight,  and  white  are 
they— of  course,  here  and  there  one 
is  a  little  smirched  and  battered — 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  ranks  are  very 
even.  Balconies  with  green  ve- 
randahs run  down  the  whole  length 
of  the  Crescent,  with  the  same  simi- 
larity as  to  form  and  colour. 

In  days  long  ago,  military  bands 
used  to  play  on  the  terrace,  while 
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the  bonux  ami  bt-IIei  walked  up  and 
down,  and  tbi*  invalidrt  in  Halh 
cliaird  wen*  drawn  up  asainst  tin? 
railiu^^.  There  in  nuthin^  <*(  tlie 
iiort  now.  Hut,  Mill.  ''Our  Crei«- 
cent  "  (*njo}ii  a  c<ui:*ait*nitiun  ntit 
acciinliMl  to  it!«  bretheit — it  in  diijui- 
iied  with  the  title  rf  **  Ko^ul/'  nnd 
we  of  it  come  in  for  a  (^iiare  «)f  iti 
honnun*.  There  iii  ii  certain  ariHtn- 
cratio  t1:ivour  helonciuL:  to  u<<  which 
enHunn  ^e^pect  ;  ami  when  we  cive 
our  »tiJre!<ii  it  i:«  with  a  »lii;lit  eleva- 
tion of  the  head  and  an  unctuf>ufl 
roll  (»f  thett>n<:uf  that  wesav,  **.No. 
*^7,  tlie  Crtuceiit.'  No.  '21  in  where 
my  fri-der  Matihia  and  1  live,  and 
have  iMi'ii  tor  vrar:*. 

Mr.  nnd  Mi-n  i>ldf*pr  nre  as 
well  known  n^  ihe  CrtM-ent  itM'lt*; 
it  ju^t  Miiiii  ui>.  hi'ini:  a  dr\ ,  healthy 
winter  plari*.  ami  in  the  Mumnierwe 
f^o  to  till*  (lennan  batjjti.  We  have 
a  p!raj>niit  iiltle  4*o(4Ti«>  of  f>nr  own, 
of  whu'h    OM    l.adv   Tiiniblelnw'vrH 

w 

in  ll.r  rt-ntre.  \\v  n-vtilve  rcunil 
her,  and  ritt*  niw^  thi*  I<im  to  our  ^et. 
Our  CVe***eiit  i*  eoii«iii«-red  rather 
exclu^ive.  I  i:ii  confi-:«!t  that  it  im 
lather  diini.*iil:  u»  i:t-t  intti  uurui/i^r 
cireU.  Diiee  the  tntrt't  ih  );i>t,  n<»- 
thini;  can  be  K-r^  formal ;  in  fact,  we 
pride  ourmdvi'fi  u|Min  having  quite 
the  foreign  hiuff  aUer  in  our  rela* 
tionii.  We  run  in  an  1  out  of  o!io 
antitlier'n  Imium-h  nnd  have  ple:i«nnt 
littie  pi.'i'ial  rcunvni  fur  whi«it  and 
niui»it\  qii^te  Ml  the  French  wav.  Of 
courve,  nn  in  all  i^ucli  {  lace*,  the  !»o. 
cietv  tn  niure  or  le^s  \ari:ilde.     It  ia 

w 

like  |iia\iiic  a  caxie  of  rur-in  ;  you 
shuffle  ti.e  rack  {m  no- ii rally,  and 
chance.  a.«  the  ca^t*  niay  be,  on  a 
g«HNl  t»r  l-ail  Itit  Hut  I  tljitter  ni\- 
fe!f  th;it  V4-rv  f*-w  u\'  the  lattt-r 
ronie  I.I  ••  Oi.r  rr»-MVtjl."  Arid,  if 
thev  li  •,  La'f\  TtiUil'.ftnsiers  and 
mv  m-Ier  Mat:.<ii.  kliow  hov  t<J 
keep  \u^  tu  at  a  d:«tance.  Hut,  i*n 
the  wn-'.e.  we  an*  \i'rv  f n «»  Ironi 
anv till  1^1!  Iri-kv  or  fa*t  Tne  nearest 
appnijch  to  ;t  ha*  eonie  Lte'y.  mnce 
the   Montague   M>parl>j-Aa   let    thvir 


house,  neit   door  to  us.     Colonel 
KIHa  took    it,   and,    I    p'ant    jou, 
Jeniima  Kllm  ia  fa»t.     ^^he  ia  quite 
of  the  new  Hchool ;  and  Lady  Tum- 
blettiwem   aaii*   she    ousht    to     be 
whipped,     ller  hair  ii  the  colour  of 
hay,  and  all  cut  on  ber  forehead, 
ller  hat  in  en  the  back  of  her  head. 
She  in  ihi*  hi<*heBt  of  the  high,  not 
with   ritualistic   fervour,  but    with 
FrtMich    heeU.     In  the  matter    of 
petticoats  ^he  is  a  perfect  niyiilerT 
to  me,  for  how  can  hhe  mana^o  to 
walk,  girthed  and  swathed  as  »hp  ia 
like  an  K^yptian  mummy;  and  witb 
every  step  she  take*,  the  chains  and 
trinket!*   at    her    waii«t    cliink    and 
rattle   like  the  fetters  of  a  galley - 
hlave.     Hut  with  nil  this  nonsense, 
the  creaturt*  is  prt^tty  ;  and  when 
bhe  c«>me!4  out  on  the  balctmr,  and 
says,  with  her  soft  voice,  and  row  of 
little  white  te«'th  plistenini;,  **  (lood 
morniin;,  Mr.  OhUpy,'*  1   feel   my 
elderly  heart  cive  a  twitter. 

Matilda,  who  is  as  full  of  fears  a« 
i>he  was  twenty  years  s;*o,  that    I 
will  make  a  find  of  nnsi*lf,  can't 
U'sr  thf  ^irl  ;  she  says  she  is  a  dis- 
graceful flirt  and  a  desi inning  mius. 
Matihia,  for  a  relip(»us  womao,  is 
verv  severe  in  her  judgments ;  and 
so  1  tuld  her  the  other  dav,  when 
fhe  had  been  pitching  into  the  un- 
fortunate Jetnima  fi>r  hal!-an*hour, 
deelaiint;  she  w.ns  s«ild  to  the  devil, 
and   what   not.      All    the   same,    1 
cannot  defend  Jemima  t>n  the  score 
f>f  tlirfnu'.     1  wouldn't  tell  Matilda 
for  the  worM  how  she  makes  up  to 
me.     Siie  ^ave  me  a  msi-bud  over 
the  baliNinv  the  other  dav,  and  told 
me  to  look  out   in  the  language  of 
flowers  what  thai  meant.      She  is 
always  on  the  balc<mv  ;  it  is  there 
>he  principally  '•  carries  on  "  with 
her  twi»  admirers.     1   don't   know 
their  na-nes.  but  I  have  christened 
them  t*aptain   l««mg  and  Mr.  Short, 
l»ecau»«*  one  is  a  tail,s|-i>ouey-KH>kin;; 
man.  the  other  a  little,  sharp,  wiry 
fellow,  the  picture  of   mj    terner 
*'  l>u«ky/*  all  eves  and  teeth.   Thejr 
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Jon't  belong  to  the  Crescent,  that's 
certain,  and  thej  neither  of  them 
belong  to  the  town,  because  I  know 
every  one  in  it ;  therefore,  I  fancy 
Short  ifl  a  City  man,  and  Long  comes 
from  Hotham,  about  six  miles  off, 
where    a   cavalry  regiment  is  sta- 
tioned.    The  little  minx  manages 
them  cleverly  enough,  never  letting 
them  meet.     I  dou*t  know  which  is 
the  favourite;  Long  is  musical,  and 
that  gives  him  a  pull;  he  can  stay 
much   longer  at  a  sitting.     Some- 
times he  stays  to  dinner  ;  last  night 
ho  did,  and  when  he  was  going  away 
she  came  out  with  him,  and  walked 
up  and  down  the  Crescent  in  the 
moonlight,  although  she  must  have 
known  every  head  in  the  place  was 
peeping  at  her    from    behind    the 
Venetian  blindp.     She  had  a  white 
lace  shawl  or  cloud  thrown  over  her 
straw-coloured  hair,  and  a  long  trail- 
ing skirt  of  white  silk  or  muslin, 
and  she  looked  exactly  like  Millais' 
picture  of  the  girl  and  her  Huguenot 
lover.     Long  didn't  cut  a  bad  figure 
either.      After  all,  they   might  be 
engoged  ;  and  so  I  said  to  Matilda. 
We  had  quite  a  tiff  about  it  before 
going  to  bed.     She  would  have  it  he 
kissed  her.  She  could  see  better  from 
her  side  of  the  blind  than  I  could 
from  mine ;  but,  anyway,  I  think  it 
is  a  shame  to  hunt  down  a  mother- 
less  girl,  the   way    she  and  Lady 
Tumbletowers   are    hunting    down 
Jemima. 

After  the  words  that  passed  last 
night,  my  sister  was  in  one  of  her 
sulky  fits  all  day,  and  didn't  speak 
a  word  till  after  luncheon,  when  she 
came  bursting  into  my  private  sit- 
ting room,  with  triumph  in  her  face, 
to  ask  roe  to  eo  and  look  at  "  my 
pet,"  as  she  called  her,  now ;  and 
there  on  the  balconj  who  should  I 
see  but  Jemima  and  Short!— with 
their  heads  close  together,  whisper- 
ing and  flirting  just  the  same  as 
Long  had  done  at  the  same  time 
yesterday  aftemooo,— and  Short  has 


stayed  to  dinner.  I  may  add  that, 
at  the  time  I  am  writing  this, 
11  o'clock  P.M.,  he  and  Jemima  are 
walking  up  and  down  the  Cr^cent, 
while  every  soul  is  peeping  at  them 
from  behind  the  Venetian  blinds. 
I  don't  know  if  she  can  have  seen 
my  shadow,  but  just  as  they  passed 
our  house  she  looked  up  and  said 
something  to  Short,  upon  which  he 
burst  into  a  loud  guflBW. 

After  this  I  give  her  up. 

I  rather  agree  with  Laciy  Tumble- 
towers   and    my  sister  Matilda,  in 
thinking  that  the  Montague  Spar- 
lows  must  be  cautioned  that  if  they 
persist  in    letting   their  house   to 
objectionable  people,  the  Crescent 
will  feel  obliged  to  cut  them.     The 
Montague   Sparlows  are  a  melan- 
choly  instance   of  the  infatuation 
with  which  young  people  will  run 
their  heads  into  the  fatal  noose  of 
matrimony.     Mrs.  Montague  Spar- 
low  was    one  of   the   Tollhashers, 
that  is  to  say  her  mother  was  a 
Tollhasher,  her  father  was  Haslett 
Browne  ;  but  the  feather  in  her  cap 
was  her  mother's  connections,  for 
the    Tollhashers     are    a    powerful 
family,    having    intermarried   with 
most    of   the    aristocracy.      Lady 
Tumbletowers    was    a    Tollhasher, 
and  so  was   Lady  Snarehooks   up 
at  the   Court,  and  between   them 
they  hooked  young  Montague  Spar- 
low,  who  was  dazzled  by  the  con- 
nections, certainly  it  could  not  have 
been  by  the  beauty  of  Miss  Has- 
lett Browne.     He  is  a  nice  young 
fellow,  with  a  nice  little   Govern- 
ment place  worth  some  hundreds  a 
year ;  Miss  Browne  had  something 
of  her  own,  and  her  mother,  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Tollhasher,  lives 
with  them,  so  that  when  they  took 
"  ^  o.  26  "   on  our  Crescent,  they 
started  pretty  fairly,  and  1  am  sure 
would  have  done  very  well  only  for 
'*  the  connection ;  "  but  they  had  to 
furnish  their  hou8e>  live  and  dress 
up  to  the  family  mark,  and  that 
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wait  A  tolcraliiv  oxpontiivo  onr.  I 
Imppi'iifii,  by  niviili'iit.  to  ho  nt 
Hi^t'liiAii  tlio  iipliiiNtiTtT^,  wIh'ii 
M'iiit:iuvi4'  S|»arliiw  wns  bu\iiii;  liisi 
fiir{iiiiir(\  nii.l  1  i-oitlii  i-a^'ily  in- 
tiTprrt  \\iv  Hu'iiV'*  nmi  viHirt^  of 
lii"*  iiii'Mirr-iii-laH-.  "  My  dai^litrr 
i;*  fl  T-'..lia*hi»r,'*  ^ln•  j»:ii«i,  "ami 
atvu^t-'iiii' i  to  llie  bo*l  of  fVi-ry- 
l  lull  J,"  f.ir  \*liii'!i  n»B«»on,  ]  an  p. 
po-..'.  >'|.-  rnpiin*l  a  Fniich  iimiil 
BiiH  n  (iiT:imii  iiiiin-wrrvant. 

I  imirt  9:iy  iintliin^  cmild  bo  in 
lM*tt(T  ta!«t<*  than  X\u*  wlmli*  tliiiii:, 
antl  tlii-ir  littU*  ilinncra  wiTC'tlie 
brat"  C'ven  iwi  ••tlu?  ('n'»ci*nt." 
Every  till  ni»  jii*t  in  arasnn,  the 
wini'0  ciMxl,  and  ul^aya  one  or 
two  of  •' the  r-mnrotion ;"  but 
after  the  iiecontl  vi*ar  there  canie 
a  chaiii.'!*.  Hahv  nirnhrr  one  made 
it«  appraranr-*.  nn«(  baby  number 
tw«»  iRa^  I'Xpocinl  :  tirjil  the  fureiu'ti 
man'4«'r«H'it  uent,  ami  was  rv* 
y\arvd  by  a  p.ije-!»  ly  :  then  the 
rrrni-h  ni'ihi  ;  :iml  when  we  eanie 
iMi'k  hi^t  autumn  fn'Ui  tlu*  (lemiaM 
batii",  rht*  Mieit.i>^tH*  Sparlowik  and 
iht-i''  llii*iiiijr.ib.r  parent  Men*  f1'>Hn, 
nml  ;!ii-  Kiiiaen  in  thnr  place,  l^aily 
TunibietuMer«  wasi  vi-ry  anpry  at 
their  4liiiri|>  f»iirh  a  thine;  nhe  i»:iiil 
it  ua««  q'iitr  berii'ath  a  ToIPia^her. 
wiiieh  fitrueU  i:ie  tn  he  very  nn* 
rea'tiiTiaMe :  iiu*i  an  I  haiil  iN^fire, 
»he  a*iil  Madii.i  an*  to  iipeak  to 
them  when  tli«*v  reinni.  a*  ht-r 
l:iii\«l.in  pnv<(  the  !ea«t  tliev  ra*i  il<i 
i<  '*  !••  pm'eet  ht-r  a:;nim»t  tlie 
ei»ii«ir<|  ii'Tji  I  J*  «if  llieir  !••*  net"." 
alt!iiii:i:h  Mhit  iiartn  .1>-mi!n.t  K  ii^ 
aiiil  iii-r  tliriati  -1.4  ein  i:o  to  nn 
oM  u.im.in  i;ke  l.aiiy  Tumbl**- 
towrr*.   I    am     pure    I    rarin-il     Tt 

ihi'    |.l"i»    of   !!.••    Ik'i-. 

At  Ni».  J-  on  M!ir  ^'^^•^etMlt,  a 
1  ttie  li  ime-ti."  lirjTua  i*  l*<'I'»^  «>n 
wi.ieh  inter«*!i  nn*  (Ifi-plv .  A  pMir 
liebeate  \oii!  j  I'r.ifs;:.  wife  and 
mother  bef.»re  li'.e  fa^  *trfii::th  ti» 
be  rilber.  ha«  Uv!)  bniui^iit  home 
to  die-     Sonietr?i.e9.  1  think,  happily 


for  her  her  path  towarJii  the  inevit- 
able in  pmoothed   by  auch  tentler, 
lovint;  handi>.     The  |*n*at  event   of 
the  day  ii«  her  airinf;  in  tlie  Bath 
ehair.      The    father  —  a    pleasant, 
heart V  old    man,  tidi'etv  ab-mt    lii^ 
tiariin:!,  ha^  been  up  and  d«iwn  the 
1' reset- nt  at    leant   fi)riv  time*  thi< 
mornini;    to    nee     if    there    in     ai 
much  ai4   a   eapful    of   wind.       lie 
haM  taken  a  laxy  cabman,  the  Hatb- 
i'hair   man,  anil    mynelf,   into    hia 
confidence,   and    we    have    all    de. 
eided    it    in    a    aouth-wett     wind. 
Then  i^siuea  forth  the  confidential 
maifl,   with   a   pile   of   cloaki   and 
HJiawU.     She  look«  anxioiia,  and  in 
answer   to   my  impiiry  nhakei   h«r 
head.      *'  A    bad   nii^ht,**  «he  My»« 
and  i;ivca  me  a  warnini;  look,  for 
here  comes  the  mother  with  a  little 
baikft  4»f  rettorativesv  nn  her  arm. 
i)h  what  a  deptii  of  anxiety,  what 
a  worl  1  of  norrow  there  i«  in  that 
pojr   fale   fiiv !     How  iier   hand« 
trenible  :\*  i»iie  nettlen  the  cloaks  ; 
and    how    her   li|»!«    cpiiver   aa    ah^ 
turns   with    an    attempt    at   cheer- 
fidnen<«  ti)  tht*  nick  ::irt,  who  cumea 
out  Iratiin;*  on  her  husband,  a  fino 
handsome  y<mni;  felli>w.  full  of  lift* 
and   spirit!*;    but   even    he  K>oka  a 
little  cast  down  ti»-dar,  for  it  needa 
no  pritphet  to  tfU  that  the  end  i* 
dra«in^  very  near.      I  cannot  help 
a  dimneiiii  c  »iniii:;  to  my  eyes  as  tho 
poor  thint;  l«>ok**  up  at  me,  and  with 
her    wistful    ''Miil'*    tries    to   thank 
me  fir  I'll*  t1  »«er4  I  had  aent  hiT 
Pear,  df.ir!   it  itfiMii«  only  the  other 
dav  t<i:it  ^hl•  iieiit  out  of  that  liou^e 
i^uch  a  pri't'v.  jivoiiH  bride. 

Weil.  theM*  ihincN  nHMncile  me 
to  havtiit:  no  utfe  ti»  pt>ur  out  mj 
cofTee.  and  no  fri*«h  youns  voice*  tti 
tii!  my  huUM'uiih  u'lei*.  Sometimes 
I  am  \erv  norrv  that  I  ne%er  mar* 
ried.  it  \n  doil  wi«rk  coin:*  down  to 
the  pra^e  *4ith  i>nly  Matilda  beside 
me.  I  h.ive  bii'n  two  or  three  limra 
on  the  e\e  of  i-o:nmittin^  matrimonr 
•-  the  }a«t  time  I  was  iiearlr  cmughf . 
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when  a  mere  accitleut  prevented  my 
making  the  plunge. 

Before  going  further,  I  must  men- 
tion that  "  Our  Crescent '*  has  one 
defect,  there  is  no  approach  to  it 
except  by  flights  of  steps,  which 
lead  up  from  the  road  below,  this 
makes  it  very  healthy,  but  incon- 
venient for  those  who  come  in  car- 
riages or  cabs ;  for  them  there  is  an 
entrance  on  the  lower  road,  and 
they  are  introduced  into  the  house 
by  means  of  a  long  and  rather  dark 
passage  which  runs  through  that 
)art  of  the  area  usually  consecrated 
^D  coals,  and  highly  suggestive  of 
rats ;  past  the  cellars,  pantries,  and 
all  subterraneous  offices;  past  the 
kitchen,  and  its  mysterious  occu- 
pants, up  a  very  narrow  break-neck 
staircase,  into  the  hall.  This  bur- 
glarious mode  of  entrance  has  its 
disadvantages ;  late  dinner  guests 
getting  glimpses  of  the  saturnalia 
which,  in  the  best  regulated  fami- 
lies, reigns  below  on  "company 
days."  it  is  the  custom,  too,  to 
leave  this  "illegitimate  door"  al- 
ways open  ;  and  this  habit,  although 
highly  favourable  to  your  house- 
maid's flirtations,  i^i  very  unpleasant 
as  to  the  surreptitious  admiaeioD  of 
visitors,  who  make  an  entrance 
when  they  please,  and  are  to  be 
found  standing  on  staircases  and 
landings  at  inconvenient  moments  ; 
and  this  brings  roe  to  my  own 
adventures. 

Henrietta  llklanders  was  a  perfect 
specimen  of  a  bright-eyed  pleasant- 
spoken  Irish  widow  ;  she  had  two 
children  and  a  snug  little  jointure. 
I  own  she  fairly  captivated  me,  even 
her  brogue  was  deliciously  fascina- 
ting. Matilda  said  she  was  too 
"  flouncy,"  but  Matilda  has  an  ill 
word  to  say  of  any  one  I  admire. 
I  particularly  liked  Henrietta's 
style  of  dress ;  there  was  a  certain 
recollection  of  the  departed  Major 
Manders,  which  I  thought  in  good 
taste ;  I  could  have  wished  a  little 


more  particularly  in  the  matter  of 
feet.  I  am  as  rigid  as  a  French- 
man, as  to  a  woman  being  well 
chaussee,  and  I  never  could  manage 
to  see  Henrietta's  feet,  her  dresses 
were  so  confoundedly  lon^.  She 
had,  too,  that  shambling,  flounder- 
ing way  of  walking  peculiar  to 
many  of  her  countrywomen ;  how- 
ever, even  that  did  not  trouble  me 
much.  I  was  fast  getting  to  that 
pitch  of  love  when  even  a  man's 
pet  prejudice  goes  to  sleep. 

Mrs.  Manders  lived  at  No.  8  on 
"  Our  Crescent,"  and  there  every 
day,  at  the  magic  hour  of  five,  I 
was  to  be  found  sitting  opposite  to 
her,  drinking  a  cup  of  what  seemed 
simple  bohea,  but  was  in  reality 
intoxicating  love.  Nothing  could 
be  more  elegant  than  her  surround- 
ings, nothing  more  refined  than  her 
toilette,  nothing  more  spiritual  than 
her  conversation.  I  was  sinking 
deeper  and  deeper,  and  not  even 
Matilda's  jibes  had  any  power  over 
me.  One  day,  I  remember  it  well, 
I  had  wandered  far  into  the  country 
communing  with  myself,  and,  as  1 
came  towards  home,  I  took  a  grand 
resolution.  Now  or  never  would  I 
dare  my  fate ;  set  my  all  upon  a 
venture,  to  win  or  lo^.  It  wab  an 
evening  in  the  latter  end  of  May, 
and  I  had  walked  so  far  that  it  wn^ 
long  past  my  usual  hour  for  visiting 
the  widow.  I  thought  to  myself 
that  perhaps  her  tender  heart  had 
been  wounded  by  this  unusual 
neglect.  At  this  moment  she  might 
have  sent  away  an  untasted  dinner, 
nay,  even  tears  might  be  on  those 
soft  cheeks.  I  was  on  the  lower 
road,  and  passing  by  No.  8  as  these 
thoughts  occurred  to  me,  and  on  the 
moment  it  struck  me  how  delightful 
if  I  were  to  steal  in  and  surprise 
her,  in  tears,  ask  the  cause,  and 
then  I A  strauge  courage  pos- 
sessed me — the  door  of  No.  8  was, 
as  usual,  open — I  entered — rushed 
by  the   chattering  maids^  in    the 
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kitchon,  stumbled  up  tbe  ntnircasc, 
•mi  cn*pl  an  tiptoe  towards  the 
dniwiiii:-r(><>iii. 

Di'Mviiditif;  with  a  trnv  in  his 
hand,  I  nut  Fi*eni(*,  the  In«h  man- 
aervant,    who  at   once    recognised 

"  Iluah  !  '•  I  said,  *•  not  a  word  ; " 
and  as  he  tried  to  speak,  I  presned 
niv  hand  over  his  mouth,  while  at 
the  same  time  I  prensed  into  his 
o|>en  palm  half-a-sovereign. 

**  It  is  as  much  as  mjr  place  is 
worth/'  be  muttered,  but  lei  me  go 
iMi.  1  came  in  br  the  b:it*k  drawing;- 
room,  and  peepe<l  through  the  fold« 
in^-d«>or.  Good  heavens!  who 
wan  that  creature  on  the  sofa,  in 
a  tumbled  dressing-gown,  with  dis- 
hcTflU'd  hair  and  f(l^et  as  large  as 
mine  eni*a«ed  in  a  slipper  that  must 
have  bi*longed  to  the  late  Major 
Manders.  it  couldu*t  be  my  fair 
widow,  the  trim,  neat  Hfurictti — 
impossible! — but  soon  came  the 
crushing  certaintv,  for  in  accents 
onljT  too  familiar  she  said,  addn*s8- 
ing  a  laj  figure  of  an  aunt,  who  did 
the  office  of  shee{>dog  in  tbe  estab- 
lishment,— 

*'  I  wonder  what  happened  that 


old  BundooD  Oldspj  this  after- 
„on •• 

She  yawned  as  she  spoke,  and 
half  turnt'd  on  her  ride,  disarrange 
ing  lii*r  charming  dra(H*rie«,  and 
showing  further  elim|>iies  of  an 
ancle  suited  to  a  charwoman  more 
than  a  lady — it  was  enough — my 
euro  was  complete.  I  turned,  and 
softly  made  my  way  downstairs 
again.  At  the  "legitimate  "  door, 
1  met  Feenie,  grinning;  as  be 
quietly  opened  it,  and  lei  me  out« 
he  whispered,  confidentially, and  with 
a  backward  motion  of  his  thumb,— 

"  That's  alwavs  the  war  nith  her. 
sbe*s  either  a  pig  or  a  paycock.** 

I  left  the  neit  day  for  the  Oer« 
man  baths,  and  when  1  came  back, 
Henrietta  Mandrrs  had  quitted 
"Our  Crescent,**  and  I  have  never 
seen  or  heard  of  her  since.  No  one 
baa  ever  known  how  near  I  was  to 
committing  an  irretrievable  error, 
and  it  was  my  last  matrimonial 
adventure.  The  word  **old  Bud* 
doon*'  rankles  in  rov  mind,  and  ainco 
that  fatal  ni;:ht,  1  have  paid  no  at* 
tentious  to  either  widows  or  maids 
who   have   cone   to  **  Oua 
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AUSTRALIAN   WINE. 


AuBTRALiAV  wines  are  fast  becoming 
an  item  of  importance  in  the  pro- 
duce markets  of  the  world. 

All  the  colonies  of  the  Australian 
continent  are  more  or  Iosm  wine- 
producing  district**,  but  none,  ex- 
cept those  of  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  and  South  Australia, 
are  known  to  any  extent  a^  such 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  colonies. 

• 

The  climate  of  the  several  colonies 
differs  considerably,  and  hence  the 
wines  differ  much  in  quality  and 
commercial  value. 

New  South  Wales  is  the  hottest 
of  the  tiiree,  and  enjoys  the  most 
equable  climate  ;  there  being  but 
little,  if  any,  winter  weather. 

South  Victoria  is  warm  in  sum- 
mer, but  the  winters  are  damp  and 
occasionally  frosty. 

Ill  Victoria  the  summer  is  cooler 
and  the  winter  more  severe, although 
not  so  damp  as  in  South  Australia; 
the  climate  closely  resembling  that 
of  Latiguedoc  and  the  more  southern 
portions  of  France. 

The  alcoholic  streni^th  of  the 
wines  of  New  South  Wales  ranges 
as  high  as  thirty -four :  of  those  of 
Victoria  and  South  Australia,  as 
high  as  twenty-nine  per  cent. 

South  Australia  produces  wines 
of  excellent  quality ;  those  of  the 
Gawler  district  in  the  south,  and 
Stanley,  in  which  Sevenhills,  some 
eighty  miles  north  of  Adelaide,  is 
situated,  beins  the  most  esteemed. 

At  SevenhiUs  there  is  an  es^tab- 
lishment  of  Fathers*,  belonging  to 
the  German  province  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  who  make  capital  wines, 
some  of  which  obtained  honourable 
mention  at  the  recent  Vienna  £xht« 
bition. 


Their  Frontignac  and  Muscat  are 
particularly  deserving  of  notice,  as 
also  a  sweet  white  wine  closely  re 
sembling  Cyprus  in  bouquet  and 
flavour.  They  also  make  large 
quantities  of  light  red  wine,  re- 
sembling Burgundy  in  colour  and 
body ;  but,  as  is  the  case  with  modt 
such  wines  in  that  district,  having  a 
))eculiar  roughness  and  after- taste, 
which  reminds  one  rather  of  the 
Mines  of  the  North  of  Spain,  and 
to  which  it  takes  some  time  for  the 
palate  to  become  accustomed.  This 
roughness  is  not  due  to  want  of 
maturity,  as  ten-year  old  wines 
poiisess  it.  It  is  owing,  probably, 
rather  to  some  peculiarity  in  the 
grape,  or  to  a  want  of  care  in  the 
manufacture. 

This  district  also  produces  wine 
of  a  hock  character,  quite  indi.<- 
tinguishable,  in  fact,  from  thot>e 
grown  on  the  slopes  of  the  Ehine 
and  the  Moselle. 

The  soil  of  Sevenhills  is  argil- 
laceous slate,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  grape.  But 
much  of  it  is,  as  yet,  so  imperfectly 
drained,  that  the  grapes  grown,  al- 
though of  large  size  and  heavy  in 
the  cluster,  are  more  fitted  for  the 
table  than  the  press. 

A  little  attention  to  surface- 
drainage,  which  might  be  easily 
effected^  as  the  vineyards  are  mostly 
planted  on  the  slopes  of  hills,  would 
soon  remedy  this,  and  make  the 
produce  of  better  quality  and  more 
marketable  value,  as  the  growing  of 
grapes  for  the  table  in  a  climate 
such  as  South  Australia,  where  in 
the  season  they  can  scarcely  be  kept 
from  one  day  to  another,  and  where 
the  cultivation  is  so  common  that 
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ii'it  niofi*  t)i.in  llin-oponco  <»r  ftuir- 
|H-nre  p«T  pound  tU'i  \u*  olitaittrtl 
t'«tr  tiiiMii  in  tilt*  markftH.  iti  tlroidi'iilv 
lidt  a  |):i\jni;  inrcytinriit. 

TiiL*  Mill  f>f  tin*  (r.ivilcr  4lii*lrirt 
\ii  nion*  !ia(i(ij  and  drier  tlmri  tliati 
of  Stanlrv,  ai.d  itn  wiiu*^,  thoiii;h 
poriHrititinL;  iniu'li  t)u*  Hanii*  rlia- 
r  art  or  if*  til*!*,  are  of  higher  aK*o- 
lioiio  htn'n^th,  •  f  inor«*  delicate 
flavour,  ai.d  \%ith  none  of  the  pecu- 
liar n>u^hne»s  of  which  we  have 
vpoken. 

It  i.i  to  he  rei*ie'.ted  that  in  thin 
di-tricr,  a;*  is*  unfitrtiinntelr  the 
ciMe  throughout  both  South  Austn- 
Icianil  Victorin.the  nuinl^erof  siniall 
L'roMrniiH  l:iri;t',  :ind  thi-n-ton*  much 
Inferior  wtne  i^  mndr.  which  pri- 
vent*  tijc  tiarthT  wine.i  fnuii  beini; 
21 H  niuch  in  favour  an  they  oui^ht 
to  hi*. 

Mr.  MfK*in,  of  Ulen  Kwin, 
Moui;hti»n,  in  the  i».iini*  roliiiiy.  an 
eX|H-rnnci'd  vi^Mieron  and  extensive 
uroHiT  Btiij  nijiiutacturi  r.  proiluffH 
^'■tiM*  (irtlh-iit  NWrrt  wiin'^,  wliiti* 
aiiil  ri'if,  t  l'  'jri'.it  r.fhi.i'H-,  :ind  wilii 
t;i>o«l  hitdy  a:i<l  iLivour. 

Tljc*e  w  !i.i«,  unt!  othff »  I'f  a  i^inii- 
1  u*  ci.ar.ii-d  r.  unidd  l>e  iiiviltiahle 
f>*r  u*t*  in  iht*  ^ii  k-ri>on'.  and  if  tiit-y 
^f''iri.i*  vk  •  ii-ly  kno\%n  i!i  Kuropi* 
»«ri'i  i-;Tfiitly,  it  i*  to  lu*  lii.prd, 
h  iiiioii  !r>i'ri  Mur  liKiipital*  aiKJ  h>'mi'!t 
I'.f  I.I  rr'f'ii"  dtC"c!it«n  of  hr.mdv 
:itfl  riiii  rh'-rric!*,  knuua  a«  *' In- 
\..l:d  r.-rt  •• 

I'l  S  ii!h  Au-tralia  t lit  re  are 
I'/J'iti  acr*  n  i)f  !.ind  utiih-r  wini*  cul* 
l'.%atii>!i.  ai'-''-r<.:iii^  !••  t)ie  ^tatifitirA 
H'i!»!:!i'.« -i  :«t  I'l-'  1  lii"!*  «f  1*^71 
Thi*  I.  iM.^ff  lit'  \i'i-«  in  I  i'nri!i;» 
aMi'iorN  •!  I" 't.^M'.*."  77  I  hf  ipnn- 
lirv    I'f    w.i.i-    ti.\'.f    W.14     •'•«»•.». *'-iJ 

w  •  '.*'  •  !i  t*.i-  •i.r  fci  I'f  Siiiith 

.\u«lr.i!  rj  'A-.'f*.  wf  n  iv  hiT»» 
^M*ak  •  f  VI '..it  '  !•  \r'X\  r.i»l:cfii  hy 
Mr.  All!'."  jy  I'r-  ii'i»**  a'ld  Mtln-r 
wnlr'^  \  /.  t'iir  »  i!ref!ji'  l.:-adi- 
ri'!>'i  r.!«  r  rni  .ir*  d  M.th  tlni^e  t-f 
■;iii  !ar  l!  3r.i<. t«  r  in  rurope  ;  it   rtr* 


«|uiriniv  a  much  iin)aller  quant  it  r, 
for  e!CU!i)ple,  (if.\u*«trali:in  Hijr:;uiitiy 
to  proiluce  intoxiratiuii  than  of  thi« 
same  wine  made  in  Fraiice.  Havin*; 
drunk  Auntralian  wim  i«.  hoth  in 
Kni;laiid  and  in  the  colonit*?,  wt« 
have  come  to  the  conduHiun  that 
thid  apparent  hradin«*it!«  in  n«)t  du^ 
to  the  qtinlity  of  tin*  wine,  hut  to 
the  nature  4)f  the  climate.  The  air, 
in  (•ummcr  especial  I  v,  in  no  dry  and 
ext'itipt;,  that  a  much  smaller  quan- 
tity of  any  ntimulatin^  liquor  takes 
eflVct  u|H»n  the  M>tein  than  would 
be  n*quired  in  the  liamp.  foi!i;y,  and 
di'preiiitinf^  atmo»phen*  of  Knffland. 
Some  idea  may  he  formed  uf  I  hi* 
importance  of  the  vintaj^e  in  Vic* 
toria,  when  we  utate  that  at  thi*be* 
cinnini;  of  thi«  peaMm  then*  were 
•S.MO  ucreii  plaiiteil  with  v-ne«i  in 
that  cmJimiv,  the  number  uf  TineA 
b«'in^  >^.5lj.:<6l.  The  qi  antity  of 
wine  priHJuced  la.^t  year  waa  'i77,40!) 
galhiU". 

1:1  Victoria  tlie  wine^  of  th^ 
.Murray  are  iuf»llv  iH*hhr?ited.  and 
are  qiiitf  equal  tothoM'ot  Kur^undT 
aii'l  Hi'rdt-auT,  Mhh'ii  they  r«r<*niblo 
in  c!i.iracli*r ;  the  white  Vin  do 
<rrave  aii«l  Sauterue  iH-iii;;  |>articu- 
larlv  i^'i*!!]. 

We  have  nl.-tt  ti'Hted  wines  from 
thin  liiittrict  whiidi  it  wan  almost 
im()i>«*>i!ih*  t>»  dintini^ui^h  fn>:u  tho 
wi'll-kuiiMii  Koi^tola  and  LachrTinv 

m 

('lirii»ti.  «'l'  Italy. 

Mr.  Fallon,  of  .A  1  bury,  in  the 
MHie  i-iilii'iy,  ha»  recently  cum* 
mciiivil  t!.i*  ininutactureofpparklinif 
winr!«.  whu'.i.  if  it  itucceedp,  will 
uiars  an  *T\  in  the  hi>tiirr  of 
Au>tra!i:in  wirit-n.  >'ome  of  tlie»o 
bear  a  litrikin:;  re*t'inh1aniv  in 
c*>li»'.r  and  t1a\>urtii  l/tKil  de  Per- 
dr\  aiiil  othiTitparkliiii:  Hur^undie*. 
h-i*  the  L:r<'atrr  |Hirtioii  are  i>f  a 
t'' .iM.p  ii;nr  or  Mo!»rlle  charaotrr. 
y\r  Faiiou  l.al  ei^ht  hundn*d  doirn 
|m  tt!i*i|  in  hi!«  Cil  ar«  at  the  end  uf 
la*»t  Si  ptt'mbfr,  and  when  thea« 
wu:i-«  .iri*  rip.irted  thrV  will.   witL- 

out  duult.  furui  A  new  and  tuterrat- 
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ing    feature   in  this    now  rapidly 
increasing  trade. 

Much  of  ^hat  has  been  paid  of 
the  wines  of  South  Australia  and 
Victoria  will  apply  to  those  of  New 
South  Wales,  The  latter  have  un- 
fortunately acquired  an  evil  reputa- 
tion in  the  foreign  market  from  the 
circumstance  that  large  quantities 
of  new  and  unmatured  wines  have 
been  exported.  These,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  did  not  keep  properly, 
and  suHered  much  injury  from  the 
sea  voyage.  This  has  given  so  bad 
a  character  to  Australian  wines 
generally  in  Singapore  and  India, 
where  those  mentioned  were  chiefly 
^ent,  that  they  are  now  almost  un- 
saleable in  those  places,  and  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  the  markets 
recover  the  disastrous  effects  of 
the  mistake  which  has  been  com- 
mitted. 

As  might  be  expected  from  their 
high  alcoholic  strength,  Australian 
wines  are  well  adapted  for  the 
production  of  brandy. 

The  distillation  of  spirit  is  carried 
on  to  a  large  extent  in  all  the  colo- 
nies, principally  for  home  consump- 
tion. 

The  statistics  of  last  year  show 
that  in  the  colony  of  South  Aus- 
tralia alone  upwards  of  GOO  persons 
held  distillers'  licences,  and  nearly 
100,000  gallons  of  spirit  were 
produced. 

As  at  present  made,  colonial 
brand}',  though  pure  and  fairly 
good,  will  never  find  much  accep- 
tance in  European  markets.  It  is 
fur  the  most  part  deficient  in 
btrength,  flavourless,  and  too  pale 
in  colour,  closely  resembling  in  this 
latter  respect  the  brandy  commonly 
to  be  seen  as  an  accompaniment  to 
rafd  noir  in  the  restaurants  of 
Paris. 

A  French  gentleman,  however, 
has  recently  opened  a  distillery  in 
Melbourne  for  the  manufacture  of 
Cognac  brandy.  He  is  accompanied 
by  a  staff  of  skilled  workmen  from 


one  of  the  most  noted  Cognac  houses 
of  France,  and  he  coufidently  ex- 
pects to  produce  an  article  which 
will  equal  that  of  the  best  European 
distillers. 

Two  great  difficulties  have  to  be 
contended  against  before  colonial 
wines  will  ever  gain  the  reputation 
at  home  that  they  deserve. 

One  is  the  immense  number  of 
small  growers,  many  of  whom  are 
but  indiflerently  acquainted  with 
the  science  of  wine  makinsf,  and 
do  not  possess  the  appliances 
necessary  for  carrying  it  on  with 
success.  Living,  also,  as  they 
necessarily  do,  from  hand  to 
mouth,  they  are  unable  to  keep 
their  wines  until  they  are  properly 
matured,  and  hence  the  markets 
are  glutted  with  wines  badly  manu- 
factured and  insufficiently  aged,  to 
the  prejudice  of  really  good  articles. 
Each  of  these  small  growers,  more- 
over, acquires  a  fixed  delusion  that 
his  particular  vineyard  is  to  produce 
the  Johannisberg  or  the  Tokay  of 
the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and  this 
frequently  prevents  him  from  taking 
the  advice  of  other  and  more  com- 
petent judges  than  himself. 

This  difficulty  will  probably  soon 
be  got  over  if  a  scheme  now  on  foot 
fur  establishing  a  large  central  wine 
dep6t  in  Melbourne  be  carried  out. 

The  company  to  be  formed  for 
this  object  proposes  to  purchase 
wines  of  approved  growths  and 
manufacture,  and  to  store  them 
until  properly  matured  for  expor« 
tation. 

But  little  of  the  colonial  wine  is 
fit  for  drinking  until  it  is  five  years 
old,  and  none  should  be  exported 
before  the  seventh  or  tenth  }ear. 

It  will  go  on  steadily  improving 
in  flavour  and  body  until  the 
twentieth  year,  when  it  may  bo 
said  to  have  attained  its  pcrfec* 
tion. 

The  other  difficulty  is  the  unfor- 
tuoate  propensity  all  the  growers 
and  manufacturers  have  of  naming 
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their  wines   afler  the  well-known 
vintaf^  of  Kuropo. 

Thiiii  we  have  Australian  Shernr, 
Australian  Port,  Tukar,  Hock, 
Buri^undy,  and  so  on. 

This  is  verv  foolish,  inasmuch  as 
it  caudos  the  wines  to  be  looked  on 
in  England  with  more  than  sui^ 
picion,  and  as  bad  imitations,  if 
not  artuallv  frauduh*nt  manufnc- 
turfs,  in  place  t>f  the  n*aIlT  c«'"uino 
artirlt'S  they  are.  Thui«  petiplt*  are 
perpetually  snyin^;.  "  We  havi*  b«*en 
hit  ten  hy  Tiipe  Ptirt  and  l*:ipc 
Sherry,  and  we  an*  not  Cf>iiiC  to 
be  taken  in  now  bv  Austrulian.** 

It  uould  be  much  better  if  the 
Australians  foUowrd  the  seniiihie 
American  custom  i»f  i^ivini;  their 
pnHlnctimi.s  characteristii:  native 
natnt's. 

Thus  in  America  wc  have  Cut- 
awbn,  SruppiTiioni;,  and  Mut»taiiii^ 
winm.  Why  siiiidarlv  i»h<>uld  ue 
nut  havr  in  Australia  red,  while, 
and  pparkliiiL;  Murray  nr  S«*vei»- 
h  1  !!.■«.  :i:*  till*  Cinr  may  hi*  r  ■r,  if 
purrly  i.ativr  namts  he  jTrffrrrii, 
why  not  ha%e  red  and  win te  Nar- 
rar.  nrl,  Warrna^nbiMil,  or  K«»ur- 
Ct»:'rMia  ? 

Ti.i^  i*  a  hint  w<*  would  c>)min«'ri«l 
to  thr  atti-ntnin  nf  our  Austrahiti 
f- ifri!:*.  Thi'M'  wine*,  then,  in  ly 
1  .irly  h:i-e  tKfir  clai'U  to  |  i.^l.o 
:i:t- nt:  iM  in  Kurup-*  i>n  thi-ir  ur!i* 
iMti-  iljuiiir.  thi-ir  ctmpar.-»tivr 
lii'Mp:;!  .-i«,  a:i  1  tlieir  i^nat  iialur-il 


alcoholic  strength,  which  renders 
fortification  hardly  neceaaarr,  and 
makes  thorn  iDvaluable  to  invalid «, 
for  whom  a  natural  wine  of  full 
body  is  desired. 

No  ilouht  an  immense  amount  of 
pn*judice  ban  as  yet  to  be  i;ot  ovt- r 
before  they  come  into  anything  lik*« 
general  use.  The  wine*nierchaiit 
and  the  consumer  alike  rt^gard  witii 
suspicion  anything;  that  savours  uf 
the  outr€  or  uni-ommon  in  wine». 
and  naturally  pri-fer  to  keep  to  the 
LMic-known  and  wril-tricd  brand.* 
of  Kurope;  but  nti  11  a  K«M>d  article 
will  a!wa\s  obtain  favour,  and  ai- 
ways  bear  itn  prict* ;  and  much  itf 
the  suives4  or  failure  of  the  Aus- 
tralian wine  trade  depends  upon 
the  AuHtralians  theniiielves. 

Let  the  exporters  and  the  mtr- 
ch:iiits  <inlv  rcinember  that  honest  v 
i<4  iltt*  he»t  p  ilicy.  and  that  in  the 
end  till*  i-oiiiiuiMer  will  buv  a  rrallv 
^(mmI  and  genuine  article,  uiidt*r 
whatevrr  name  it  may  present  it- 
M'll'  to  him,  and  from  whatever 
quarter  of  the  ghdn*  it  may  couie  ; 
uud,  above  all,  it  is  to  Im*  ho|)c«l 
we  ^hail  hoar  no  nit>re  stones  of 
huttlfs  Wxuiz  extensively  sold  in 
Ij-ndiin  beiiriiii;  the  mark  nnd  the 
nuiiu*  t>f  widUknown  Kuro^teaii  viii* 
t:i^>"4,  but  the  cuntents  of  which 
Wire  made  fnun  L'rapi*s  ^rown  on 
till*  li:lli  of  Siitiili  Auittralia  or  tl  e 
baiik«  L'f  ti.c  M.irrj^. 
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Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature. 
By  James  Sheridan  Koowles.  Lon- 
don :  Francis  Harvey. — It  is  strange 
that  these  admirable  lectures,  which 
were  received  with  enthusiastic  ap- 
probation when  delivered  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  should  have  re- 
mained unpublished  to  the  present 
day.  We  are  told,  and  can  well 
believe,  that  the  MS.  was  very  care- 
lessly preserved  in  mere  memo- 
randum-books, consequently  **  the 
lectures  are  very  fragmentary  and 
piecemeal,  skipping  from  book  to 
book.  Sometimes  one  book,  serving 
also  as  a  diary  or  pocket-tablet,  con- 
tains portions  of  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent lectures,  with  only  the  sub- 
ject matter  to  distinguish  them.  Mr. 
Sydney  Wells  Abbott,  of  the  British 
Museum,  has  deciphered  and  made 
a  sequence  of  their  contents." 

Since  the  glorious  reign  of 
Shakspeare,  no  one  has  appeared  so 
highly  qualified  to  inherit  his  mantle 
and  reflect  his  genius  as  James 
Sheridan  Knowles.     Of  all 

"  Those  who  ran 
Their  course  round  Shakspeare*s  golden 
sun/* 

there  was  no  one  at  all  comparable 
with  him.  Individual  dramas  have 
been  produced  since  then,  which 
may  compare  critically,  perhaps, 
with  the  best  that  Knowles  has  pro- 
duced, but  no  single  dramatist  since 
Shakspeare's  day  has  evinced  such  a 
luxuriance  of  dramatic  power,  a 
mastery  of  the  art  so  unoounded, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  genius  so 
amenable  to  the  critical  guidance  of 
classical  taste  and  sound  judgment. 
When  the  grand  tragedy  of  Virginiu9 


appeared,  Charles  Lamb  addressed 
Knowles  in  this  eulogistic  strain : — 

"  Twelve    years    ago   I    knew   thee, 

Knowles,  and  then 
Esteemed  you  a  perfect  specimen 
Of  those  fine   spirits,    warm-sool'd 

Ireland  sends 
To  teach  us,  colder  English,  how  a 

friend's 
Quick  pulse  should  beat.  I  know  yoa 

brave  and  plain, 
Strong-sensed,  rough-witted,    above 

fear  or  gain : 
But  nothing  further  had  the  gift  to 

espy. 
Sadden  ye  re-appear — with  wonder  I 
Hear  my  old  fhend  (turned  Shak- 
speare) read  a  scene. 
Only  to  his  inferior  in  the  clean 
Passes  of  pathos,  with  such  fence - 

like  art. 
Ere  we  can  see  the  steel,  'tis  in  oar 

heart." 

But  it  is  not  Knowles  as  a  dra- 
matist who  is  now  before  us,  but 
Knowles  as  a  dramatic  critic  and 
lecturer.  In  this  capacity  he  was 
deservedly  successful.  He  sur- 
p&ssed  Hazlitt,  and  that  is  saying  a 
great  deal.  In  the  justly  celebrated 
Nodes  Ambroiiatue  we  have  the 
opinion  of  Knowles  by  one  of  the 
first  critics  of  his  day  : — 

"  Shepherd.  .  .  .  Heard  ye  ever 
Knowles's  lectures  on  dramatic  poetry  ? 

**  North,  1  have;  they  are  admirable, 
full  of  matter,  elegantly  written,  and 
eloquently  delivered.  Knowles  is  a 
delightful  fellow,  and  a  man  of  true 
genius." 

Such  praise  from  Christopher 
North  was  quite  bufficient  to  estab- 
lish a  reputation  for  the  time  being, 
no  matter  bow  ephemeral ;  but  in 
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the  ra!>o  ofKiiOM  Ir:*  he  hail  a  ntcrliii!; 
hsL^'iH  tor  hiif  praise.  KnoMK*5  w:is 
hv  f:ir  lht»  Mi|u-rit)r  of  the  two. 
KiioviliH  (MiiM  havt*  hvcn  all  tliat 
l'hri**to|ihfr  N<irth  wan,  but  North 
ncvtr  coiilil  hau'  producvd  i^hat 
Knovih'rt  did. 

Th(*  pri  Hi'iiC  |>iil>Iic:it  inn  doalnoiily 
with  thf  trai:t'ily  nf  J/iir/wA,  and  a 
iiiort*  nia^trrly  i'riti('!»in  w:ih  never 
written.  M  trhtth  i*  properly  de- 
flcribed  asi  one  of  thi*  nmxt  feliei- 
touii  in  plot  find  eiioution  of  all 
8hakiip«'are'ii  piny* :  and  it  inaDilvEed 
thruuirhont  uithu  niar^ell(»us  power 
of  critieal  dii«rriininiiiion.  Take 
the  witeh  peeni*  in  the  fin»t  act : — 

'*  Til**  L're.it  aim  cf  tin-  <lrittimti^t,  hh 
f.if  ii*i  lilt*  hui't'c-"  i*f  till*  Hctiiii;  iini- 
matir  |i4N-iii  t"*  t*<tni*«-miii.  hIiduM  Ih*  to 
fxriti*  f\|N-i-i.it!>>ii.  nnj  (••  kifp  it  up 
lhn>UL*li«*<it.  T«» « tTivt  ilii-  latter.  i-\i'ry 
ntw  ■'tA^f  iif  hi4  ai't:iiii  "•lii'iild  yr*  S4-nt 
Htinji-  in««  iil.j«i'!  •  f  iiit«-r*^t.  lliii  %\i\- 
ji-rt  h1i..u1-|  ti-  pr«'p  •<•  d  ii*^  ^nim  n-i 
|...^.i>  1.-.  :inil  fr 'III  tl:.if  iiMnit  lit  In* 
Kti>>!lM  n>  vrr  iill'iA  iiiH  |>liit  ti>  Mnnd 
>ti!I.  I  li.i\>-  nitrir-«>.l  plii}H  !»•■ 
ufi  |iKi-.|Iv  il'li-  :•  lit  :ij  tlii-nrsiMO'.  thftt 
n  «h>ili-  Hit  hio  |m«<^l  witii'iul  Ili«- 
utl«lifiii-f    hiiViliJ     A:i\      i  U'A     iiii:.il   till* 

ifithiir  uai  •l-iit.  1I--W  ifiif' p-iit  it 
SiiMk-']ie«ri*'4  in  oia.'fii.i  !i(  m  t):i<»  u  !• 
m  thM*-  p!  ly  >.  ur.i  !y  Kil*  tl.i-  i-ur- 
t:i.ii  ri-«  n  "\h-n  lii-  !«:i«rv  !»•  ^'ius  to 
IP  i  \  I  r-.  :i  : 

•  1.'    n    •  A      \Vl,.  n   <l..dl    we    throi> 

I:;  ti  •!•!  I>  r.  lijtiiTrnj  ■r  n  rminr 
«'f.  I  11  ..'  A     \\h>-n  th*-  hiirlj  burly  .i 
il  ■•»•■ 
\\l  . ;»  f'l.-  lutVn  !'•*:   inl  w.ifi 

-  /   It  <'  A     li:at  will    t-    rf-    >«t  of 

■•!|»l. 

li'    Mif-A     Wht  P-  t):»*  f-liri-  * 

..•  /  ii  /  A  r|->ii  ti]i*  )i«-«i)i. 

w  /  II 1/  A    Thi-r**  !••  iiiii  t  mth  Mm'- 

Ui). 
!f'  II  ■;■'!     I  .•  (Til*.  «inivinalkin 

I'  /  H  .:  >i    Af.«n 
I"      I  ».r  ;•  f  u!.  aril  f -il  i-  f.i.r 
li'i^tr  tltr  (I 'S  tKt*  f-*j  aul  tii'.hv  lur  ' 

II'T**  14  tl:<»  li^nd  *'(  ih**  iD'*itiiipira)>I«- 
tnA^'rr  llrr^,  1-y  *  tet-ne  riini|-i**^  ■•( 
about  h^Ii  i-l«i/oii  liD<r«   :h  onr  lut*  rent 


filn^ady  slmn^ly  rxrid'd.  Tli»»n'  i^  fint 
in  lli>>  w'htili'  iMiir^f  i>f  thi*  dninin  Im« 
Hiilo.  un«*icnt  (If  niiMlcrn.  an  in««tiin«**« 
wrhtTi*  Sii  niu«*ti  in ('iff^'liMt  in  mo  mirrn^r 
a  Ciinipii^-  \V«>  ufH  Ht  ont*e  up'in  Che 
tip^H- of  d»*finitt»  i>X|M'rrHtiiin  \Vi*  n- 
rlaiin  V*  nurs-lvi'H  '  TlnTi-'i  nmtti-r 
heri*!'  Siirh  p>>n«i>nairi*fl  do  n<»t  hunr 
th«*msi'lvi  s  II 111  tut  nudiin*^.  nnr  r:tn  ho 
havi*  11  roiniimn  part  t**  ai't  who  i*  thr 
thi'uit'  of  tliHir  r>invf*r!iutiiiti.  the  Huliii*<-t 
of  thfir  Ni*liriliidi* " 

We  will  only  i;ive  itiie  more  ei- 
trnet  from  thi<i  lecture,  whieh  will 
show  Kn<iwle9*4  (•utinintion  of  the 
gloriona  Mrs.  Siddonx: — 

"Th.»  !-iidy  MwrlM'th  n(  Mr-i  Sid- 
don*'  WHH  tho  (i^niuiinf  piilty  nuiliiium 
piTs<«niti«>d.  i^xpresrt  ni  funii.  in 
fi'Hturt*.  motion.  K|M«iH*h.  An  awe  in- 
vi*fit*ii  hi*r  V'iu  fill  a^  if  thi-re  wm.%  a 
ronAriou<«ne4M  in  thf  v«>rv  atmt>aphfTB 
thai  Hiimuiiiifd  Iht.  which  rcmmuni< 
nitfd    its  thrill    tn   vou.      Th«'n*    waa 

• 

Roni'^iliin;;  Kbsuhitcly  nuhduim;  in  hrr 
prf«frii*f  ill!  ovt*qtaiwcrin^  miini*thiii^. 
ihnt  ritnimmid*^!  Hilfiir** ;  or  if  yon 
HfMikt*.  pr«*vt>ntHfl  Tnu  from  »pfakiD|; 
ahov«>  Vfiur  hrpHth  It  wmji  a  ihme. 
on*'**  witni'K^t'd,  nrviT  t»  Iw  f«iri;i«ttt  n. 
nitirf  t'l  Im-  r«iii»niU*riil  than  llif  hi>wt 
ptr^TiiiiiH  piuroHut  thtit  «*Vfr  hi^^wii/ecl 
th«*  triumph  iif  liuiii-«n  (Tido.  i>r  fultintM 
the  ini:i:.'inni;;'i  nf  human  ail  miration." 

\Vi*  hnpf  the  ptihlinher  will  Ih*  »o 
wril  n'WiiriJe.l  hy  hin  pn*i«enl  vent  ore, 
that  lit*  wi-l  Im*  rinholdened  to  pive 
the  whf>!«'  of  KtiovvhVa  I^*cturt*a  to 
the  public. 


.4  Tr  ;i  M/'  tltf  I'ti/'/rt  toikf  F*t*r  of 
.Vf;Mi-.\(" </••/. J  Ity  11  A  Munro- 
lintUr  •  .l>din->ti>ti*-.  M  V  Jame* 
l*arker  anil  (*•> .  (Uforil  and  l^ondon. 
—  An  «\ri-«ilin;:ly  at  tractive  volume. 
r>>nitfiijii)<j  :i  i:rint  deal  of  at^reeftbke 
an*!  iii'>inioti\i*  n  ailing  descriptive 
of  what  thi*  author  declan*"*  to  be 
"  t'  »•  ni'^t  iiit*Tt*««tiiii:  portion  of 
tht*  Kiio^iaii  Kmpire  "  Tliia  portion 
eiubra.'c^   the   route  by  i  i6  Volga 
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from  Astrakhan  to  Nijni-Novgorod, 
and  provided  the  traveller  allows 
himself  sufficient  time  to  visit  the 
different  settlements  on  the  banks 
of  the  Volga,  Mr.  Johnstone  con- 
siders this  route  **  will  afford  more 
varied  entertainment  than  would 
probably  any  journey  of  equal 
duration  in  the  world."  It  is  this 
route  that  is  described  in  the  little 
volume  before  us,  and  we  have 
seldom  met  with  a  work  of  the  kind 
in  which  such  an  amount  of  varied 
information  is  so  pleasantly  con- 
veyed in  so  small  a  compass.  The 
author  has  the  happy  faculty  of  keen 
observation  combined  with  graphic 
felicity ;  he  perceives  clearly  and 
conveys  his  impressions  with  direct- 
ness and  effect. 

Along  the  course  of  the  Volga  are 
to  be  found  no  less  than  thirty- six 
different  races  —  Fins  (Ugrians), 
Tartars,  Kalmucks,  not  to  speak  of 
Teutons  and  Sclaves— collected  in 
batches,  observes  Mr.  Johnstone, 
as  if  for  the  special  convenience  of 
the  ethnological  student.  In  tliis 
respect  he  says  that  Russia  '*  is  the 
most  picturesque  of  countries — 
picturesque,  not  certainly  in  its 
natural  scenery,  which  consists  for 
the  most  part  of  monotonous  and 
endless  plains,  but  in  the  races 
which  people  them.'*  The  most 
interesting  of  these  varieties  of  the 
humau  species  he  says  are  to  be 
seen : — 

*'Not  in  a  state  of  fusion  with 
others,  but  each  living  a  life  of  its 
own,  intermarrving  only  among  its 
own,  preserving  its  owivpeculiar  institu- 
tions, manners,  customs,  language,  and 
religion,  apparently  absolutely  unaf- 
fected by  the  civilization  of  the  country 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  has  pitched 
its  camp.  It  is  a  common  complaint 
that  ci^olization  is  improving  varieties 
off  the  face  of  the  earth — that  one 
variety  after  another  is  dying  out,  one 
province  after  another  losing  its  pecu- 
liar characteriBtics,  and  fashioning  itself 
after  some  common  type  of  the  national 
character.      Everywhere   in   Europe, 


except  perhaps  in  Spain,  is  this  levelling 
process  at  work.  It  is  essentially  so 
in  France ;  it  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
case  in  Germany  ;  it  is  more  or  It^ss  so 
even  in  Italy ;  and  England  has  for  a 
long  time  past  bncn  exhibiting  the  same 
phenomenon.  But  in  Russia,  and  for 
an  obvious  cause,  it  is  less  the  o>ise 
than  anywhere  in  Europe.  The  obvious 
cause  is  that  Russia  is  not  a  nation, 
but  a  continent,  and,  measuring  civili- 
zation by  the  progress  of  tlie  steam- 
engine,  only  a  half-civilized  continent. 
"  But  whatever  Russia  may  lose  in 
this  way  she  undoubtedly  gains  in 
picturesqacness.  With  her  the  assimi- 
lation of  her  numerous  races  proceeds 
by  far  slower  and  more  measured  steps 
titan  elsewhere,  if  indeed  it  can  be  snid 
to  proceed  at  all.  The  German  colo- 
nist of  a  century  ago  is  still  the  Ger- 
man colonist,  with  his  Teuton  ways 
uncontaminated  by  Sclavonic  manners, 
and  his  German  tongue  innocent  of  the 
Russian  lant^uage.  The  wild  Nomad 
Kirghis,  if  s  imewhat  less  wild,  is  still 
the  Nomad  Kirghis ;  his  occupation  is 
still  that  of  a  herdsman,  his  home  the 
saddle  and  the  tent.  The  Tartar. 
to<?ether  with  his  peculiar  dress,  pre- 
ser^'es  his  ancient  religion  and  the 
manners  and  customs  of  his  ancestors. 
The  tradition  of  having  once  been  tlie 
conquering  race,  and  of  having  belonged 
to  one  of  the  great  Khanates  founded 
b}'  the  successors  of  the  conquering 
Timur,  is  not  yet  dead  amongst  them. 
And,  wildest  and  most  picturesque  of 
all,  the  stout  and  hideous  Kalmuck 
presents  on  tlie  Steppes  of  Russia  an 
exact  reilotrtion  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  Ids  brethren  in  Dzun<?aria. 
Nor  is  it  amoog  the  so-called  Tartar 
races  alone  that  these  couservative 
tendencies  are  to  be  found.  The 
Mordvins,  the  Tscheremis,  and  the 
Tchuvaslies  exhibit  to  us  the  faithful 
representation  of  uncontaminated  pri- 
mitive Ugrian  (Fin)  life.  All  these 
different  races  can  be  passed  as  it  were 
in  review  in  the  course  of  a  trip  up  the 
Volga  to  Nijni-Novgorod." 

Of  these  different  races  we  are 
presented  with  a  series  of  animated 
sketches,  descriptive  of  their  mode 
of  life,  habits,  and  manners.  The 
Kirghes  are  represented  as  afford- 
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\u^  A  ^ood  tvpe  of  all  the  other 
nomads :  — 

"Tilt*  t«-ntii  are  oval-slmpifd.  likv 
hf«*  Itivts.  Miili  a  hnlo  at  the  ti»p, 
■•TV hi;;  indiiri-r-ntly  ua  a  window  or  a 
cliiiiiD<'V.  Thi4  iii  CO vorod  up  if  nf*r«>H* 
Siirr.  by  a  pi«rc  of  frll.  witli  whii'h 
ii)Ht«*ri.il  thi*  whuli*  UMit  in  rovi'n'd. 
Thf  friiriM-work  of  the  tt.>ijt  \%  romposud 
4  if  liirrh  Iwi^ii  of  thi*  thick  nvsM  nf  a 
I i tilt-  tiiijiT.  ami  preMMitn.  whi-n  rttnp|»iij 
(•f  Kh  fflt  rovi-riri);.  vrry  luurh  thtf 
•ppeAruitiv,  on  u  \nr)i*i  scalf.  of  UiiiStf 
i-fi.'i-H  or  rriiio!iiitte  one  st-i-t  (lun^lin^ 
Ml  tin-  uimlow.i  iif  a  pri'vin'ial  htiop 
'I'lii*!  WiHidfn  fimiifWiirk.  an  wril  an  thi* 
U\t  <-o\f  nn^.  tAfH  intii  four  or  tivi* 
p]i  t-ff«,  and  i»  p:u*k»'i].  t«>^*'th«T  with 
till-  wunirn  and  furniture,  tin  t)i«  bai'kri 
vf  thi*  cumt-U,  the  ni<*n  follow  in;;  Homa 
)(4»:ini  a:tiTMaids  on  linn>r|>ark.  wli*>n 
till'  f  ii:-ani]tiuvnt  htriki^  lU  t«  nls  and 
imivis  t>i  iithiT  quart*  i>  wlitn  niT«>4- 
Mfv.  ll:i.^  tltmrtiiij»m*ut  takr<i  pliiif  in 
an  iii'Tfililily  hli«>rt  >|>:ii'i'  nf  tini«* .  tiv** 
n:iiiiit'  •>  i*«  us  niUi'h  ii;*  in  n-<iuin.>l  Ut 
p.irk  up  .in<l  N-  on  thf  way. 

"  Tiir  t*  lit  •!  Mir  runsitts  of  an  upt  n- 
it\\i  at  tli«*  M«li  .  lit  till*  tip  *'i  which  a 
ruoh  niuitni^'  ia  ri>i!id  up  an  1  lit  di>MU 
\\  In  II  11*  •  i  f^-Ary.  <  Uw'n  jirtt  iniprfKHion 
on  t  hti  nil,:  u  ti  lit  i«  an  iiiipr' "^fti'*!!  "f 
;.itiii\  CHiiiliniA'*.  t)ie  fXiti't  op|tiiMit«- of 
til*  nH.f^tj  inii/i./ifiu  iif  liiiracf.' :  «*\i*rT- 
thill.'  ill  ii  IB  lit  li  1  and  tlurink;(*<»lour'« . 
kill  Iii  ctii|i«>Siir  iiiat.H  of  h>«iiit  iViKiiiin 
]>:i*t.  rn  urf  thrown  aU-ut  the  f2r"Un>l . 
•  11  thrill  .iri  ^trt  un  cu«hi>>n4  iif  \.iri«>U'i 
(•.'•-  iiiMriil  With  -imiiarlv  ctil'iun •! 
r  >*!  >ri  pniitn  :  a  •  uitam  of  Miuilar 
111  •!•  rml  anil  d«-Ai^'n  «Ji\id«'A  *>([  a  st*^- 
:.  :.*.  •!  :hf  tt  nt  lh.it  a)  ]• 'rti-int'd  tii 
t.  »•  ii>:.  Aitlio-j.h  hio  t-r>  4<l  aJniit^ 
u  .1  I  !  II  il:*>  "i  •«i>«  ^.  th**  uis^  Kirtfhis 
d  •  :  t  \in*.'iri  •  :i  th*  i  \|>«'iiin«*iit 
«::liiti  til*' pit  C.I*'-!-  -f  hi^  tt  nt.  roti'-y 
I..-   ■    :.»»-|-i'  ii<-t*.  if  hf  ill  1  * 

1  r  -111  tl.>*  T—'(.  s  •  t>i  ^|Mak.  iif  the 
t  '■'  ll.at  14.  fr  111  i!«  nppi  r  c  •ncavr 
••.I*-  .ir«-  •-■■.»-;■■:.  i!i_\  h:i-|N  n  Ud 
l>  .'^t  :•  i  iiii-i  w!!>'A  filitwiii-,  I:«t  ill- 
p  :ii;ari!i  ••!  i  i:.i.>  r«.  1  hr  Kir.'hi.^  hy 
r  •  iii«an«  'li^i-i—  •  ■■nn't  t  !i!aM'»ii  i»rily 
h*   h.i^  h  •>  ■  ^ii  I  1>  a«  ah  •ti(  iiriiAiiit-nLA- 

ti  -n        A  I'll*  it    ff  WiN.lrfi    |«)\.  p;tilit^i 

r<-<l.  lilt  1  r<  ::•■%•  1  Mit^i  ><K<»ir  htrda  ur 
u'ritfiti*.  <-«'!i«|  l-ti  **  I'l-  iiivf  ritory  i-f  a 
trnt  .  .ti  liiii  t-i&  ar«'  p.».*krl  thf  lii'Ttt 
\alual-lc   ^*'>'-j9.  auch  a<i  the   woiut-bs 


omaroentx,  aa  w«ll  as  tleir  ertckorr 
and  other  inplenn^nta  of  doiueaticity 
A  Kir^hiH  ti*nt   always  contains    this 

"  No  dpiM'riptitm.  however,  wtiuld 
convey  a  fnithful  picture  i>f  the  int«*riu^ 
of  thriic  trntji  which  oriiitled  to  pvtt  t*» 
it  itri  last  touch  of  cohmrifg  Thi«« 
fi>iDitiMta  of  a  stninjt  coatin;;  of  nom^il 
dust  and  H(>ot ;  which  U  by  no  m^aoa 
remarkahle.  considerint;  that  the  firv- 
pla(*«)  1:1  constructrd  hy  a  few  atones 
piled  in  the  centre,  frnin  which  tkt* 
Hmi>ke  M  allt>wiHl  Ui  weud  its  way  aa  it 
liHteih  it  the  little  a|H>rtuni  which  I 
hare  (ie»crihi'd  at  the  Uip  of  the  tent 
An  inevitahle  consi*qucnce  of  tliis  i- 
th«l  i;n-at  numi^errt  of  the  KirKhr% 
sutfiT  from  sore  eyen  :  the  same  Uiini;. 
ami  f«ir  tin.*  huiiie  rea.-MJU.  ohtaiui  among 
the  Trt4*hoiivaHhi«s.  Another  r«)UM^ 
qurn>'f  in  that  fvury  Kir^his  hark  a 
snioki'd :  it  is  not  Uiat  ihi'T  uv 
Kim  ply  dirty,  the  dirt  ia  ineraJUcahlv 
in^rrtini'd. 

"  The  (in>aA  of  the  lueii  is  not  verjr 
unlike  that  of  the  Uu<uiian  |ieaaant 
A  f'  It  hat  of  a  wideawake  cut  is  the 
familiar  hr.il;;i*ar.  whilfit  floiue  few 
wtar  what  in  r\idently  their  wint«r 
coxeriiiff.  a  nik*hic.ip  sha|N*d  loid^ioi; 
iMiiiiitt  thf  oiitiT  run  nf  which,  about 
t  inchff*  wiile,  foniH  a  Il«p  wliieh  ia 
Inn  •!  with  Wi»  tl.  and  can  be  palled 
d«mn.  if  n4N*cHH«ry.  ov«-r  the  back  nt 
till'  neck  and  eum.  ihui  affording  ifreal 
warmth  Knnniiouiily  wije  l<*atliem 
tr«mfti*ni    la    Ciintrm^t    ti»   the    Knuliali 

iitckt-y  h  are  tucki'd  into  shiirt  batcher 
»iMiL<i .  a  liNiHf  riiut  khaUt>  Worn  ii%*er 
thf  sliirt.  opf  n  at  th*«  n<:ck  and  widv  al 
the  »h*«-veH.  with  a  Mt  round  the  waial, 
compifit^A  thf  CiiMU'iie.  In  tlie  winter 
a  hlfirt  |H  liM>«'  niaile  of  khiep's  wou), 
ainl  cillfil  |>«»l«>«tithiHilM.  in  worn  under 
thf  khiilat.  the  wool  inwards,  which  bjr 
Iniii;*  tucktj  into  the  tniumTi  aecanea 
a  ca|iita]  pr>*t'*«'ti«in  fortlie  loins  a^psuMl 
the  net  and  ci'll  They  ne<^ni  for  iha 
ui-t^t  iiartaMriin^'andbroad-hhitnldarwd 
rat-f  of  men :  a  pecuharity  which  aa 
oh<Mr^al>Ie  is  that  they  are  all  buw- 
If^K'i -1.  the  chil  Iren  not  eseepled.  1 
riiiiiiiit-nd  thi-c  fact  relative  to  a  rant 
of  hi>ra«-uiin  t>  the  attention  of  Hr. 
l>arwui  * 


The   Kirghes.   like  moat 
aiid   sCDiiciviliMd    ncMt  CttltivAlc 
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the  virtue  of  hospitality,  and  cany 
it  in  practice  to  rather  an  unpleasant 
extent  in  some  respects  : — 

**  Should  yoa  happen  to  visit  an 
encampment  whilst  a  meal  is  going 
on,  Uio  following  ceremony  will  take 
place;  you  will  be  invited  in  by  the 
elder  of  the  tent;  you  will  be  placed 
in  the  seat  of  honour,  farthest  away 
from  and  opposite  to  the  door,  on  a 
pile  of  cushions  heaped  on  one  another 
on  one  of  tlie  mats  or  small  carpets : 
the  elder  will  himself  squat.  Turkish 
fashion,  sitting  on  his  feet  tiurned 
inwards,  near,  but  still  at  a  more  or 
less  deferential  distance  from  you; 
the  young  men  and  old  women  (the 
latter  the  only  representatives  of  tlieir 
sex)  squatting  in  different  parts  of  the 
tent  They  do  not  sit  formally  in  a 
circle. 

*'  Oat  of  a  large  iron  cauldron  which 
has  been  simmering  on  the  fireplace, 
the  elder  drags,  sometimes  literally  by 
the  tail,  a  huge  piece  of  boiled  mutton, 
which  he  puts  on  a  large  platter :  off  it 
lie  cuts  with  a  knife,  which  every  Kir- 
^his  wears  supendedin  a  leather  scab- 
bard from  his  belt,  what  he  no  doubt 
considers  a  tit-bit;  this  he  will  take 
between  his  thumb  and  fore  and  middle 
linger,  and  deliberately  present  it  to 
your  mouth  :  if  properly  trained  before- 
hand, you  will  allow  him  to  place  it  in 
your  mouth,  and  you  will  take  a  similar 
))iece  between  your  own  fingers  and 
do  the  same  with  him ;  the  rent  of  the 
company  will  tlien  set-to  with  their 
knives  and  help  themselves. 

'*  The  savoury  odour,  and  the  smoke 
issuing  from  the  chimney,  will  allure 
other  Kirghes  to  the  tent:  these  will 
come  up  to  the  door  like  lean  and 
hungry  dogs,  and  will  probably  be 
invited  in;  by  their  joint  exertions  the 
huge  lump  of  mutton,  let  me  rather 
call  it  boiled  sheep,  will  quickly  dis- 
appear: when  tliis  takes  place,  the 
broth  in  which  the  slxeep  has  been 
iKiiled  is  poured  into  a  large  wooden 
bowl,  and  the  elder  will  again  perform 
his  duties  as  master  of  the  feast :  hold- 
ing the  bowl  daintly  by  the  edge  be- 
tween his  two  palms,  and  twisting  it 
slowly  right  and  left  with  a  kind  of 
terpentine  motion  as  he  approaches 
you,  he  will  present  it  to  your  lips : 
you  will  have  to  drink  oat  of  the  prof- 


fered bowl  with  the  best  grace  you  can, 
as  long  as  you  can,  and  with  signs 
of  apparent  relish :  afrer  which  tlie 
inevitable  koumis  will  appear;  this 
will  be  poured  out  of  the  leather  skin 
in  which  it  is  kept  into  the  same  bowl, 
which  served  for  the  mutton  broth,  and 
the  same  ceremony  will  be  repeated, 
preceded  by  the  same  dainty  serpentine 
motion  ;  when  the  koumia  is  disposed 
of,  the  equally  inevitable  tchai  will 
follow.  The  feast  ends  as  it  was 
begun  by  a  short  and  solemn  prayer, 
after  the  invariable  practice  of  all  the 
faithful." 

All  along  the  banks  of  the  Volga 
from  Tzaritzin  to  its  mouth,  and 
away  westward  to  the  Don,  the 
Kalmuck  or  Mongol  wanders.  His 
mode  of  life  is  described  as  very 
similar  to  tliat  of  the  Kirghes : — 

"The  two  do  not  even  differ  im- 
mensely in  personal  appearance  ;  tliey 
are  both  grimy,  but  the  Kalmuck  is  the 
more  grimy  and  glabrous  of  the  two. 
He  is  proud  of  his  yellow  skin ;  he  has 
a  saying,  *  Yellow  is  gold,  yellow  is  the 
sun.  and  yellow  is  the  skin  of  the 
Kalmuck.'  Comparing  him  to  the 
Kirchis,  his  eyes  are  smaller  and 
further  apart,  he  has  less  or  rather  no 
eyebrows,  his  nose  is  flatter  and  his 
nasals  wider,  his  cheek-bones  are 
higher  and  his  chin  smaller,  and  his 
ears  are  truly  tremendous.  A  Kalmock, 
in  fact,  is  a  Kirghis  exaggerated:  a 
Kirghis  a  Kalmuck  '  diminished.' 

"  On  tlie  other  hand,  books,  writing 
materials,  and  other  signs  of  culture, 
of  which  tlie  Kirghis  is  wholly  inno- 
cent, are  to  be  found  in  the  Kalmuck 
tent  Thev  have  schools,  too,  for  the 
children :  for  boys  long  since,  for  the 
girls  they  have  lately  established  some. 
The  Kalmuck  children  are  precocioos 
and  sharp  in  the  extreme;  but  it  has 
been  remarked  that  if  they  fail  to 
catch  the  sfuae  of  anything 'at  once, 
it  can  never  be  dinned  into  their  heads. 
They  must  loam,  as  it  were,  by  the 
*  first  intention.'  or  not  at  all. 

"The  Kalmuck  dress  consists  of  a 
long  shirt,  with  a  loose  coat  over  it 
fastened  with  a  belt ;  his  boots,  when 
he  does  not  borrow  the  comfortable 
high  Russian  boot,  is  a  shorter  red 
morocco  boot  with  vexy  high  heels  (but 
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U"i  iiii!!"-)  ii]i  nt  thi»  tAi'Al.  which. 
uhiU!  11  i^iVf-t  hint  til"  iip]>i-Ariiiic«'  *< 
h-iii/  riiui'h  (ail'-r  (iiiin  iit>  i^.  ulii*L:oih<  r 
Hi»<iii>  )i]M  M.ilk.  Tiif  h>-.i>l  <lrfH<  i< 
p;flty  .111-1  |*iftiir»'Hi|iitf ;  it  (MIimhU  uf 
»  r-'Uii  {  Aslr.ikhnii  \i't.illt>ii  hftl,  liW** 
liiiit  ••nliii.tr.ly  n-'rii  \*y  T«rtir<.  uiiii 

:i  -(piarf    \Kt'ri*   ••{'  \iU<iW  i*!iilli  ^tltoh•■l| 

lit  I  lie  t<i|i.  iiiiil  suriiiuiniteti  with  iiii 
overiiiitijih:;  ml  ta^M-l  Thf  wtim-u 
(lri.->is  \i*ry  iiiiir)i  tlii*  satnt>  lut  t)ii*  iiirii. 
Tlir  I  iiil  Iti-ii  «lrt  lint  iln-^s  lit  nil.  lii 
t!ii*  l>iii>  .'It!  ■  «iM  tiifv  tMlllc iiixiiii  >»Uirk 
n  iLf.l 

111  U:i-si  1  th«'  reli^i«»ii>  aii«l  >ii|>i*r- 
^'I'i'Mi-  .ii'c  ii'-miy  as  nuiii*  n)tis  iiiul 
iii\fi>ir':<*il  lis  tlif  il  tViTi'iit  nuvs. 
Ttn*  Ki--jiii-'*  art*  i('|iii*s«*iiti*i|  us 
ritlMi"  I IX   ivlii;  Mills'.^.     Tlii'V   nrr 

lil-'*>tly     .M>>li:iri,iiif'ii.iiiH.     hut     soiiii* 

ih'tiV  till-  iiPiipht :  111'  Mi-«'>M  mill  uri* 

r.li:ili*»  I'll- K:lllllll    kn  nvv  I'.ir  thr 

tiiii^t  I  .11*1  l(i)iiiiiii<»:'«,  wiiilc  *«<>ii)i' are 
r.i<;.ujs :  — 

I:.    V     hii\i-    li  i    ■<!•,•  iti  'Ji    (if    H<l.iiit 

•  ■•■I..',  r.  :.i  tiii-ir  ii  lij:  i;m  n- ri  it*i"« 
'I  ii*  ■■  .ir**  ttfii.irkui'lo.  .II  lilt  V  p-s>  |]ii».f 
i<  ■  ii'  .  ••:*'*  )i  •*«  ^>  •  i|  \m  *.ti''.  Ill  I  Wii 
r  •■•'*  sji  '•\<ir*<tii|>|i*-i  •>  .III  A^-i-iii!il«-(l  — 
t!i-  |>!:'*(^  iLiiil  li*  .1  •  i«  H>|iia'.'iiii^  ii 
J  '■  I*     *    •     •liii  '  p'i«"«i   li.ii';.,*     N  !  lA" 

I    i.i:i*    I-.  U-:MI|   I  i   .i  lllit!i   .*.  Ill  i:!*     IimaI- 

i't."  \  ■:.-••  .  Mil  i  !Mi;f  ;•  i*.*  i-iiil:ii  1  •ii<-i*. 
till-  !»■■  T'.A  -  i.f  ..::;  "itl  n.'  -I-  .i.-.-ii',  k*-«  |» 
••■^  ..'t.'iu.*  Ii.ii  ik'-t  .t-<i>«  .till  i«i'i\tr>ii  ri 
tit.i^o  I.  -.kith  :i  i.t!' r.ki  lii  •%!  iiii-iii  tf>>  ii 
III'-  )ii;  -    II    1  111.'    itnti.;  •-■i:iri.-i  ti  1  '-Xil'i 

*  V  I  .  .'-'.«  \\t  1.  Ij  >.t.i:i  i  nil  *itti-  r 
■*.■!  ■  :  :  al'.i:.  .i!i-l  wh.i  :«  .iri-  ihi-r-  t  v 
i.iji!  *i  :.i..:.,'  .»:  :k  »!•  n  •  ii  l-;i'  r  il< 
r<i  i;.t|  ar:-t  r  it.  1  «•:!  t^*  tr  u\i  «.  •  \  ■  h  ■ 
i:i,'  .1.  I.-  !  ..  |ir.i\.:-  -.w-llin  .n 
^'r<ili«  "l  <  i:>  iriifi;!  Ifii*  i>  |<rtti'i^' 
h_\  li..t' i.i.<  ; -.  ■■  i';i  »\iTi.'t  i'|.- ■  1  ]it  !i 
t!i.'  *  I  :  •.'  u  !ti:t.  ri'i:.  ^  li.  .,r  1 .  ai.  I 
iJiiii  A  '.  .i..}-i  tj.i  II  .1  I  .  ;•!•  r  trtiiii.-«  I. 
m.  1  tip  :  -  n  !  ii  it  r  i.il  mil  ;N  n. 
li-ii'lf  r  I',  i  !  .  i-  r  I  r>  •  !i  '•>  ;'.•■  i  1  in 
t'f   li!  •!..   'j.irj.  •-  ■.-.■i!.  t'  :.  rr:l..-  .  :!.•• 

«'f.l'  I    !■    ■      t      •«.'      '      •■      "'i    :■■     *•    I'lli,'     I'.i- 

lilti**  •»>l:i    '!ii;.-.     111.1    *,i-riui*ii    f-i;  i 
i>:i  a  -i:  .'  .  .:.  :•      ■   ■  :    ,.  <.,       WitJi  iU.-% 
I  liiiiui   !.i-     •.•..■■-  ».'•.  .  .  1-*       What 
dm  1    i\     -».'.;     ',.:  J.    :l    il*.-   Jirt..»ur 

ff     •!•■         ;    :i       ....1      i.,         .i.-'4.-i'l!i    i       iif 

prm.M-: 


Kaolin  i<4  the  *'  llnlv  Citv*'  of  the 
UusHiaii  Tartar,  who  ha^  Im'^ii 
wcildcil  t>>  the  iiit«*n**«t<if  the  Kiu|iire 
hva  wIm*  piilii-v  (>l'(*oiii*iliiiiii»i).  The 
T.irtiu's  an*  Mi>huiiiiiuMlaii!i,  an*! — 

"  IliiVf  iio  «ih|i>i'tiiin  In  HtraiiiforH 
vititiii:;  ihrir  iti>»«>|ii**4  fv«<n  tiuriii;^  ihn 
hoiirn  itf  HiTvii'f  .  tlii-y  will  i'Vi*n  olfiT 
tluMii  «*hiiiri».  I  hilt  llif-y  lu.iv  t>e  Hi<«t«Hl 
iluriii'^  it^  i'«>:itiiiii«iii-f  Tii»  iiitenor 
•  if  II  miiM|Ui*  ui  Kii'«iiii  IM  Vi'fy  hiiii|ih*  . 
:f  iNiiiiist*^  iif'  a  lar^t:  .'•i|ii.iri>  hall,  tint 
iiiihkf  a  in  tstjiiii-  hull:  thi-ro  in  a 
\iiiiili>iv  wall  •'•il  •iirvil  :*lji^4  in  the 
h  »utU  roi-iii:r.  ati  1  a  lamp  huriiiir,;  i>ii 
uitiiiT  siilf  lit'  it .  a  kind  **{  pulpil 
Ntaiiils  ill  tht*  ^••uth«tri-'«l  i*ir>ii*r.  h*"- 
ymi'I  tlii^  tiicn*  m  ihi  farnilun^  ii-ir 
iltvoraii'iii  of  any  kinJ.  'I'hi*  thu*r  \* 
r.ivrri-il  wiiti  iii.iiiiii;* .  ami  on  ••iit^'nn^ 
tin*  S4ft'ri:>l  hiiililiiu  till'  Tartir  tAkt"* 
iilF  tliH  ;!it)iisii«H  i/'Mw«Ai  winch  ctivi  r 
Ills  vilfl.  <««  I'MlhiT  U»>itA  if.'ijir),  aii«l 
IiMVi-.t  l)i>iii  ill  ill**  v>'<«tihuiu  .  hi«  piiL-t 
ihi'iu  Oil  .ijniii  nil  li'avin'.:  tlic  huiMiii^ 
Thi- -iT\i<-'  \<  i-ipiiillr  HMiiplf:  rlithi^l 
111  tin  ir  l>>ii/  »ilki  II  M  ii.i  .H.  tli<*  i'^Hi- 
i!XV)i*iU'U.     \%lui-ll.     HH    14     Mill     kn'tivii, 

ruii*>iHti  iiii!v  III  till' 11.  iii'in'ht'H  hIhwIv 
BUil  i  i-ri-UMiiiii'isU,  luMilf.l  hr  thvir 
mull  ill.  t.i  |hi<  «'ii>l  i4   ill*'  IIMH^iuo 

"  r.i'  r<i<ii>iii,\  ••]  til*  Mf%io«  mar 
1m'iIi\i1i'1  Mi'ii  i.iri-i-  purtA  ■  lur  anuki* 
III- Mill  iil4  t:it  y  M  iri.l  up  111  aMiiitfIc*  row, 
uppurtiiily  ;ili<»iil»-<l  in  silent  laedita- 
titiii.  a  !•  A  ^k  •!  i<  ur**  tiifii  iiiii*nd  in 
a  low  I'liii'  t.iij  t-iiii'  th'-  (*«iiicn%;  ithtii 
iH'iMoi  •iiMi.v  iiii-iti^  iif  p.ihim  u(  tiinr 
liaii  U  t>i  :iit  II  1m  ii>U.  thtf  tiiunib!»  t>iii*li  ■ 
111^  till-  1 .11  -.  all  1  iiiva.<«i>>ii*lly  lH*iMhiiiS 
thfir    Uili'H  '•I  ;%lv  iltii%ii-~<»bll  frlaud' 

• 

1"^'  -  witti  (  I  :r  Ihm-U  Mil  ihiir  thi^hsi. 
iffl  tlii-ii  ri^iiu'  ^1  iwly  up  u;;ajn  .  Uh'T 
till  II  ktit"  1  «l'i4'ti  mCkiu'  on  th'irfifl 
turii"!  i<i.\itr.|«.  the  njht  tut*  tmiiilin^ 
III  M- <  ■  I  lu  t)ii«  |ki«iii  'II  llu'jr  In-ib'I 
ttii-ir  l»iii*"«  I'lMU.  Iiiuiliiiii;  th»  iUhmc 
itinf '.11  n-^  \\*i\i  tiit'ir  ti>r«'hwid-* .  thry 
tlit-ri  r  ^«  t  •  tin  ir  li^-t.  anJ  a  kuid  «*f 
iiii.itir;.  •  ii'ii:it:.iii  Ink*  4  |dac«.< .  ihrr 
Liki*  «•)•  Yi  '•T'i>r  I'l  fi\o  niWH.  half  ttH*ir 
ii'iiul-  I  '•i  oi  'ill.:  in  III*'  r»  ar  rank  :  and 
i!iii -h  Vi"  -.iiii<-  i-' n  iii«>!iv  lakiM  phuv* 
ut  !•'■  •M-  i'liifi  aii'*llii<r  aii'l  a  tinai 
«v  111  lit  Mil  1  hi  V  all  kn"«»l  iin  tfti« 
Hjini*-  f.t-lii^iii  i:i  a  cirrlt*.  miIIi  Ih^ 
la-iili!.  .11  t>-i-  K'c  'lip.  U&.1  a:i  «|>|iu«iitly 
»U'  tit    c  mlHrcu  -tf    tokei    |»lac« .    aflw 
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which  they  all  rise  to  their  feet,  and 
the  Bcrvice  is  concluded.  They  walk 
out  in  the  same  grave  and  solemn 
manner  that  they  entered.  It  was 
impossible  not  to  be  favourably  im- 
pressed with  tlie  general  character  of 
the  service  and  the  demeanour  of  the 
men.  An  air  of  earnestness  and  of 
fuitli  pervaded  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  the  place.'* 

Wo  cannot  say  that  the  Greek 
form  of  Christianity  and  its  ob- 
servances, as  preached  in  Russia, 
contrasts  at  all  favourably  with  the 
rites  and  ceremonials  of  the  Pagan, 
Buddhist,  or  MohaniiiedaQ.  If 
anything,  indeed,  the  superstitions 
connected  with  a  corrupt  and  de- 
based Christianity  are  infinitely 
more  revolting  than  those  which  a 
supercilious,  bigoted,  and  ignorant 
egotism  is  pleased  to  consider  as 
alone  characteristic  of  '*  Paganism,** 
a  term  used  by  a  certain  class  of 
minds  to  embrace  indiscriminately 
all  who  dissent  from  Christianity. 
If  a  devotion  to  idols,  and  a  blind 
unreasoning  belief  in  accredited 
buperstitions,  no  matter  how  gross, 
be  a  characteristic  of  the  Pagan 
mind,  we  certainly  cannot  see  thac 
there  is  any  very  creditable  distinc- 
tion between  the  low  forms  of  Greek 
or  Papal  Christianity  and  the  most 
revolting  su|>ersiiiions  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  that  go  to  make  up 
the  population  of  this  world  and  yet 
are  outside  the  profession  of  the 
Christian  faith.  The  *"  cross,'*  and 
ridiculous  images  of  pretended 
*'  saints  '*  are  the  idols  alike  of  the 
unenlightened  Greek  and  Papit»t ;  — 

*'  One  of  the  things  which  strikes 
one  most  on  fir^t  coming  to  Russia  is 
the  outwards  signs  of  devotion  of  the 
people ;  the  lower  tlie  cIhss,  certainly 
tlie  more  devout.  There  is  notliing  to 
beat  the  Russian  moujik  in  this  respect : 
no  matter  what  his  business  may  be, 
nor  however  great  his  hiu'ry,  he  will 
never  pass  a  sacred  shrine  or  image — 
and  there  are  sacred  slirines  or  images 
at  the  comer  of  «V6ry  street—without 


stopping,  bowing,  and  reverently  cross- 
ing himself  all  over. 

*'  In  the  large  towns  yon  may  at  any 
time  see  tlie  top  of  an  omnibus  crowded 
with  a  score  of  men,  who  at  a  given 
moment,  as  if  by  word  of  command,  all 
take  off  tlieir  hats,  and  begin  to  cross 
tliemselves  violently,  as  if  seized  by 
a  common  epidemic. 

**  At  the  corners  of  the  principal 
thoroughfares  there  are  invariably 
found  little  chapels,  like  this  one  at 
Nijni,  consecrate!  to  som.e  popular 
saint,  before  whose  image  the  devout 
burn  candles,  and  men  and  women  will 
be  seen  crowding  at  tlie  threshold, 
throwing  themselves  down,  and  striking 
their  foreheads  three  times  on  the  ground 
before  it. 

**  One  gets  accustomed  to  the  sight, 
but  for  some  time  you  think  you  are 
among  a  nation  of  derots:  1  dont 
think  we  have  any  word  in  English 
exactly  to  express  this  meaning,  nor 
is  the  type  common  amongst  us.  On 
one  side  of  the  chapel  a  quack  dentist 
has  set  up  with  a  specific  to  cure  tooth- 
ache :  on  the  other  a  quack  doctor  with 
the  pretension  to  cure  habitual  drunken- 
ness. 

**  Connected  with  the  same  class  of 
ideas  are  the  images  of  Greek  saiuts, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred  as 
invariably  found  in  the  corners  of  all 
rooms  in  Russia.  They  are  in  a 
great  measure  manufactured  at  a 
place  called  SousdiU.  in  Vladimir, 
by  a  class  of  people  called  Ofeni, 
who  use  an  esoteric  language  in 
their  trade,  supposed  to  have  come 
from  Constantinople  with  their  ances- 
tors who  first  introduced  these  images 
into  Russia.  Not  that  they  have  a 
monopoly  of  the  manufacture ;  it  was 
too  good  a  trade  to  escape  the  attention 
of  the  colonists  at  Sarcpta,  and  these 
liberal  Lutherans  supply  them  in  large 
quantities  to  their  orthodox  neigh- 
bours. 

'*  When  I  remember  tliat  most  of 
the  African  idols  are  manufactured  at 
Birmingham,  I  confess  I  have  no  sar- 
casms in  store  for  the  German  indus- 
trial. I  hope  I  need  not  say  ttiat  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  wish  to  compare  a 
Greek  saint  with  an  African  idol. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing 
connected  with  the  images  of  Greek 
saints  is  that  thpy  are  the  only  objects 
in  Russia  which   are  not  made  the 
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8iiltjo<*t  I  if  burtnuiiintf-  Kren-tliint; 
i-ls«>  is  rniii|i>  itit*  Ku)iji*<*t  of  liin^ 
(li|*li*iiinti(*  iii".Mtiiition4  bffur*'  vnii  rnn 
roiiit*  ti»  Any  ]ir»rtirul  FiMiilt :  it  i-i  tlio 
rDNtAiii  of  thf  niiiiitn'.  Rinl  mtisiilrmblv 
hatii|>«TH  bnsiiit^H ;    but    it   is   iiii|itfty 

til  IUhW*'  a  (Jrrck  ■Hllll  tbo  KllbjiTt  iif 
bu('k'*t«Tiii:;.  I  muht  arlJ.  tlnit  it  U 
r»iiHiib*nii  cqimlly  iiii|>i«tut  (wbii'h  it 
ccrtaiiily  is  imt  in  Hintliiii;;  «l^*i  ti 
a«ik  an  «'Xtra\n};ant  and  iinrfHjMniHbb' 
pr.c*'  fr  it  'rbt's«>  inmi:i'S  \m\**  (inly 
th«:  Ihinl  anil  banils  ptiint4'il :  tbo  rrM 
of  the  ImhIv  is  rovrrrii  nvor  uitb  i)iin 
plnli'H  iif  brasH.  th«*  ubub-  ini*li»*i('>l  in 
a  wiNitb'ii  frame:  in  tin*  rburrbch  tbi*r 
mrt-  iift«  n  brilbantlv  »>*'t  v^itb  ihamiiiidH 
iinil  |iri  I'iiiiiii  •it<>nt<«.  tlie  dtri-rin^K  i»f 
tlif  ib'\<'Ut  Tbi*  hi;;bt  nf  tbt-sf  is 
iu»mt-tinii  o  tiNi  ninrb  fnr  t)ii'  rii|iiility 
i»f  tbf  mit'kfil.  aii'l  on  nmrt'  t)i:iii  ont* 
iicrnKiiiii  p<*(i|ili'  bave  In^-n  tiiki*n  up 
for  trying  to  wnrii'b  tb«-«o  Miimii  «>ut 
of  tbfir  M'ttin^'x  witb  tbt-ir  ti'rtb. 
wbiM  appttrrntly  tb-vnut)y  fnibnuin;; 
tJiv  iinu;:t>  Iff  tb«-  HMint .  tbt*  HHi-ri.HtaiiH 
and  cii-iu'iin^  <if  tbi*  cbun-b  bavi* 
(font  r^Ilx  a  hlmrp  v\f  on  t}ii-iii. 

Wr  certainly  raiiiiot  npinrriate 
Mr  Ji)bnsioii**'*«  ili*rlaratiiin  that  ho 
would  "not  for  a  niitinrnt  wis'i  to 
ronii»arc  a  iirttk  S'ltnt  with  iiii 
sAfnr.in  i./.j/."  if  iHTMins.  while 
profi-!*'>ifi^  Christiuiiity.  make  iibiU 
an<i  woPtbip  ihfiii.  wi>  confess  our 
iiiabilitv  to  sw  in  what  int>r«*  cn*<li- 
tiible  |t!i:;hl  they  an*  ihiin  the 
h«i>iu'ht<  i1  Afiif'uri.  <  >n  the  imu- 
irarv'.  w»'  iMn*'it|t  r  thoni  w»-r*e.  for 
thc'V  ha^t'  hiiil  aiUantaji'S  the  pnor 
Afrirun  ne\«T  Miinveti.     Aii«i  thri! 

m 

thi^  IIIU«t  br  LikrII  into  BronUflt. 
that  tbr  iiloN  iiunb-  an>I  ^»iir«hippe<l 
hv*i>  •-<*:ilirU'liri<*t'aii*«  aie  coriHiiii  n'll. 
a>  :i  whi*li*.  niort-  iii«u'u*>tiiii;  and 
rr\i*ltiiiu'  tban  iht'oi*  ..f  I'n-.'aniNtn. 
Wr  ran  iin«lcr»tan<i  thf  uniiit'irrtl 
Tapiii  nnri'l  i>tT<  rif.«^  iai-r«}iip  ti»  tbf 
pli  rioiis  •'tin.  an*!  thf  r«-«p'.t  ml.  nt 
firnianitMit  atMi\e  hiiii.  hut  wf  oi  r- 
tainU  rdiitiol  un<lfr«taiiil  a  Cbrt'*' 
lian  will!  ^%i:h  nnv  pre ti-n«i  in**  tn 
intc'iliiTffM'f  :tiii|  C'>nin)i>ii  henM*. 
»i»n»liip^  a  ^piiritnis.  tilthy.  anil 
revolting  relic,  and   niakcn  ati  iilv>l 


out  of  A  notoriously  suppotititaoitii 
fibre  that  Rnmo  selU  ftM  a  mite  of 
the  *'  tnio  rri>ss  !  '*—  niiten  of  fibreii 
which  if  all  were  put  together ~ao 
astound  in  gly  va<(t  baa  been  the 
impiouHand  degrading;  trade  CArrietl 
on  by  lion  10  in  pji nicies  of  tliii 
mythical  **  tnic  croan*' — the  aj^gre- 
gatc  woubl  nearly  (*o  to  build  all  the 
wofnlen  navies  in  the  world  !  What 
is  **  African  "  idolatr}'  in  comparison 
with  thiii  V 

We  have  marked  a  groat  manv 
interesting  passages  for  quotation, 
and  we  must  hurry  ov<r  them. 
ijuiwker}',  like  ftupcrsiition.  i«  the 
same  all  the  world  «>ver.  We  have 
our  panaceas  that  delude  tens  of 
thoti*>ands  annuallv.  and  the  mo  t 
disreputable  portion  of  4»ur  national 
revenue  isilerived  from  this  polluted 
source  In  France  we  have  the 
famous  ^'(irape  cure."  which  ia 
popular  ft»r  tlie  time  lK*ing.  and 
somewhat  anali>gous  to  it  in  Uuiaia 
is  the  '•  Koumis  cure  :** — 

**  Kouinia  is  fcnnenti*d  mare'a  milk . 
an  ili-niont  of  f« nnintati<iii  is  c-ma«- 
ijufiitly  rt*i|uiri'd  for  itit  manufartare. 
Tbii  In  Hiipphfil  by  koiiniis  itself;  a 
ctTtHin  pro|ii'rion  onr-tbinl  of  koiuaia 
is  |>iiur«-d  to^ftbrr  witb  •twi><tliinU  of , 
fniib  niari'  s  niilk  into  a  rli-an  wcmmIcii 
\i  K-4 1.  ffHi  nib' lilt:  an  ordinary  KnyEli»U 
chnni.  mill  tlit  n-  b-ft  fur  from  si&  u» 
eii;bt«fii  b<*iir^.  acr.inlin};  to  tlie  dfirne 
of  nliMbntii-  Ntn-niTtb  tbat  is  n^uirvd. 
Puriri::  ibL-*  ]>«Tioil  it  is  from  tune  ifl> 
tinif  Mibjfctid  til  a  rbiiniuik;  proc«ia, 
mitb  tti**  iiijivt  of  ki-tjiin;*  up  aad 
fctiniulatMi;:  tbf  prik>  as  of  f«*niirnlati«in  : 
h»  T*  in  i*Mn*>i*it^  thf  i'b>  f  art.  and  whal> 
iviT  M*«*rt t  tb>  ri'  niiir  Im'  id  koumia- 
nmkin^  ih  v*  kn>*w  tlu*  eia^'t  amoant 
of  rbunnni;  rt-ip:ir<-«l .  U»t.  althuii|?h 
a  ci^rLiin  amount  is  n  f|iii«ile.  it  Bin«t 
If  *.ii-|i«*iiili-d  at  tbf  |»«i:nt  nheivrunla 
or  butt*  r  Hoiili]  Ih*  fonniHl .  bakit  aad 
prariii*'  ulon«'  U  urb  tint  |«i  tiir  kuamfta- 
niak«  r 

"  \ii»  T  till**  firm*  iiiintf  pnxvva. 
uliniuljri-l  b_\  tbf  •>t-'*»«i<inai  cbumiair. 
ba«  l^^ti^  a  «irt4in  tinir.  nay  sis  hoot*. 
a  |»i*rtifn  o'  tbt-  ronlrntii  of  the  chHin 
u  drawn  off.  and  tliis  cunstitnlM  the 
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weakest  kind  of  koumis«  say  koumis  of 
the  iirst  degree  of  strengtli.  The 
remainder  in  the  churn  is  subjected  to 
a  farther  period  of  similar  fermenta- 
tion and  churning,  say  for  another  six 
liours,  and  then  the  chum  is  again 
tapped,  and  k6umis  of  the  second 
degree  of  strength  is  the  result  Tlitn 
another  period  of  say  six  hours  of  a 
similar  process  for  what  still  remains 
in  the  churo,  and  this,  when  drawn  ofi, 
constitutes  koumis  of  the  third  degree 
of  strength.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  difference  in  the  degree  of  strengtli 
of  the  koumis  consists  in  the  different 
amount  of  fermentation  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected.  The  strength  of  the 
koumis  ought  to  be  graduated  accord- 
iug  to  the  requirements  of  different 
patients,  and  tliis  is  a  matter  of  some 
importance  in  tlie  case  of  invalids.  As 
soon  as  it  is  drawn  off  it  is  poured 
into  ordinary  quart  bottles,  made  witK 
extra  strong  necks,  corked  down,  und 
tightly  strung;  for,  containing  as  it 
does  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  it  is  subject  to  the  explosive 
accidents  of  all  such  liquots. 

Several  establishments  have  been 
opened  in  Russia  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  *'  Koumis  cure,'*  some- 
what similar  to  our  Hydropathic 
establishments  without  their  sterling 
merit,  and  of  course  good  profit  has 
been  made  out  of  the  credulous 
dupes  who  ignorantly  flock  to  any 
delusion  of  the  kind. 

With  respect  to  that  wonderful 
little  animal  the  Tartar  horse,  Mr. 
Johnstone  says : — 

*'  Is  the  most  insignificant  looking 
brute  dignified  witli  the  name  of  horse 
I  ever  saw.  He  exactly  corresponds 
to  the  pictures  one  has  seen,  and  the 
descriptions  one  has  read,  of  the 
nondescript  animals  upon  which  tlie 
Cossacks  were  mounted  during  the 
invasion  of  France  in  1H14.  Small, 
hhaggy,  and  impoverished -looking,  he 
hasn't  the  devilry  in  his  eye  which 
distinguishes  the  little  Shetland  pony. 
It  is  only  when  he  is  in  action  Uiat  he 
gives  you  a  taste  of  his  quality :  iie 
then  bristles  up,  buckles  to  his  work, 
and  yuu  begin  to  perceive,  when  you 
have  already  been  half-a-day's  journey, 


the  enduring  qualities  of  the  little 
animal  you  have  been  contemning. 
Many  days'  continuous  travelling  at 
the  rate  of  a  150  versts  (a  100  miles) 
a  day  will  give  yuu  some  idea  of  his 
powers." 

The  linen  trade  is  the  glory  of 
Ulster,  and  it  is  the  only  unique 
manufacture  of  which  Ireland  can 
boast  Yet  the  material  for  that 
trade  we  import  froih  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  largely  from  Hussia, 
and  convert  their  seed  or  flax  into 
linen,  and,  after  all  extraneous 
charges,  are  able  to  undersell  them 
at  a  profit  Why  is  this?  Our 
author  says : — 

**  There  are  several  reasons  for 
Russian  linen  betng  inferior  to  the 
foreign ;  in  the  first  place,  the  Russian 
peasant  is  eminently  conservative  in 
his  modes  of  agriculture.  The  Tsdiou- 
vash  custom,  which  I  referred  to  in  a 
former  chapter,  of  abstaining  from 
cutting  the  hay  till  Elias'  day,  is  only 
a  slightly  exaggerated  form  of  tlie 
spirit  wliich  governs  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  in  Russia.  The  flax  crop 
suffers  from  this  spirit  The  peasant 
who  is  in  the  habit  on  fast-days,  which 
are  very  numerous  in  Russia,  of  mixing 
a  vegetable  oil  (animal  oil  being,  of 
course,  prohibited),  made  from  the 
grain  of  the  flax,  witli  his  grit-porridge 
(kasrha)t  persists  in  cultivating  the 
grain  of  the  flax  at  the  expense  of  the 
stem,  which  for  purposes  of  liueu 
manufacture  ought  properly  to  be  cut 
before  tlie  grain  is  full.  No'liing  will 
put  out  of  his  head  that  the  bigger  the 
flax  the  better;  the  consequence,  of 
course,  of  this  is,  that  the  linen  suffers 
in  the  first  instance  in  the  inferior 
quality  of  its  raw  material ;  in  the 
next  place,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
introduce  new  and  improved  methods 
ot  fabrication  among  the  peasant 
families,  who  are  to  so  great  an  extent 
the  makers  of  linen  in  Russia. 

"  Among  other  prejudices,  they  per- 
sist in  the  use  of  calcium,  which 
everywhere  else  has  been  superseded 
for  the  cleansing  processes  by  chlo- 
rium:  for  these  several  reasons  the 
linen  manufacture  has  remained  in 
Russia  in  the  condition  it  was  in  the 
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titiii*  '*(  lVt«T  lilt'  (iri'iit,  who  tinit 
sturt*-<4  It :  iii>)t'fil.  it  liii*^  urtuitlly  pmv 
bn'-k  .  f'*r  ill  liH  Uiuf  Kus.iiii  U-^aii  tu 
ii|H>:i  liiirii  ill  tlif  IliiUu*.  whit  ii  ^)ic* 
111**  \ 'i*u  ••'Ji-'i-l  I"  «l<>.  A  I'Mtii'ii^f 
liiii:!  <.ii\i^  till*  trale  frtiiii  thr  pi-nulty. 
iiful  Ml  i^*-  •«.iint!  tiiii*.*  till*  ritiK-tly.  l>»r 
|i.:-.  -t.tti-  iif  thiiiw^ 

Thi-iv  i^  lUiiitlior  clciiii  nt  that 
rrtiirN  IIiiMiiii — iiiui'hiiii  ry.  uihI  it4 
iitti  III  this  rUtcr  !•«  iiiiriviuliMl. 
iiiiii  we  may  ^lit'oly  omii'hitic  that  us 
iuiig  us  liiu'ii  i!»  K  |»iohiubltt  oJtioif 


of  inaniifiicture.  Ulster  will  be  ibm 
ceiitrt! — the  capital  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  JohiiKtoiio  is  hoppful  a« 
roKar.ls  lh«»  futiiro  of  UuH*«m.  Ilt» 
rt-^unls  th«»  CriiiK  an  war  a^  having 
coiiirihiiti'd  to  the  ruin  of  Turke>. 
while  it  ri'^onemteJ  Uussia.  aiiU  in 
this  \iew  we  art*  to  a  {tar^^i  oxleDl 
iiicluif  (1  to  ooinciJc. 

lint  wv  cannot  flw«ll  longer  oii 
thitf  interesting  volume,  which  em- 
hraces  a  niap  and  twelve  illubtrm- 
tionii. 


Iniifin  U'ltttiinn  ;  or,  Ksamylrg  tf  the  HtliifinuM^  Phih^i' pkical^  and 
Kfht"tl  Ihn'trin r<  i*f  t^f  J/uuiuM  ;  with  a  Urtrf  Jluft »rif  of  thr  Ch ief  l/r - 
}*<irtmrHfg  ,»/ S,uitihnf  Lite rtifun;  and *omr  AcrouHt  uf  thr  Ptist  and Pmrni 
t'nnJtfitni  nf  Ituitii^  Mural  and  InttlUt't^ual.  Ity  M. in it*r  William*.  M.A., 
Hoiifii  I'rt>l«*>ri4ir  iif  Sautekrit  in  the  rnivrniity  of  Oxfonl.  W.  11.  Allen  atul 
1\,._ ( )|,,.  ^riat  i;lijfi 1 4 if  thr  IVimv  oi  WaltVn  vibit  to  India  is  l«» ^ain  Mime 
knnMitd:;!-  uf  the  itTiiiin;;  {lopuUtinn  over  uhtmi  he  may  hereatter  have  t«» 
bear  t>May.  It  ia  i uglily  deftirablf  that  their  tutun*  ruler  nhould  learn  bv 
{leriMiiial  ohMTv.-ilion  and  intervimr***  iiitire  tlian  ran  |Mtiiihly  lie  derived 
tnirii  heanii::  or  reatiin^  of  their  mode  of  life,  their  habits  of  thouj^ht, 
their  in  want  ri-iitiinenti',  anti  ;;en«r.il  character.  Nor  ttu^ht  Kn^liaknieii 
(generally  t*'  iiei»lfct  whatever  nii-niiiii  of  oblaiiiiiii;  atich  kiiomh-dise  as  mar 
he  within  thiir  reach.  The  lliiii:u«  heloin;,  like  ounkdvt**,  to  the  grtraC 
Ar\aii  I'r  nobie  family  «»f  mankinti  which,  in  dividetl  stn'auis  and  ■uccra- 
nive  siaveit,  p  lureJ  from  the  region  near  the  Kourcet  «>f  the  O sua,  over 
Indi.i.  IVrjiia.  and  Kurope,  at  a  periotl  anterior  to  that  of  the  earlieat 
hij*tf-rv. 

Tilt-  prt'MMit  ("ipnlation  of  Imlia  am-uintu  to  no  le»  than  *J4l)  millioop. 
and  li^i  \  \rjLw  a  cuii/ation  and  liliTatnre  uf  the  hi^hent  anlii|iiity.  which 
will  \\i'i\  n:  a\  rant'ii  ittuiiy.  Tliou^h  they  now  upeak  an  many  aa  tmebty 
liilli-roiii  ii;jiii-t«,  ti.rm*  are  all  din-ctlv  or  indirect  I  v  dmved  from  one 
atichi.t  i:iii::>i  i::*-,  tiie  S.tii!tkrit.  in  which  all  their  literatun*  of  any 
itiiportinci*  ;«  fii*iiriiitd.  From  t!ii«  we  may  ^oX  the  trueiit  intight  iiiti> 
th«'ir  I  .-i-t  l.iwtt'ry.  ami  tlieir  pnaent  tone  of  ihout'ht,  their  religion, 
ph  i>  !••  ;i!.\,  !aA*>,  and  ifiptitutioitn.  The  rrli^iiMii  \iewii  I'liihtNiifd  in  ibi* 
r>;ii-ri .:  .ittra^i.n*  :iri'  uf  a  niurh  hi^hi  r  and  puriT  typi*  than  can  be  found 
i:i  :i-.\  i-i  i«ii:iM.  wntiiii:ii  "1  I'n't'Ce  or  Kotm* ;  the  pinlonophy  niorv  subtle 
ah  i  j  r>!  11  nd.  and  thr  ptN'try  nc^  in  ima^'Ty  and  luiuriaut  in  deMrrip- 
tii  I  .  t.i.  .ji.  .inH  urtipiic  in  form,  llemv  there  ia  ahuDdant  reason  why 
:ili  wiuiijiii*  with  ri>p«'  tf  at  "the  proprr  fitudy  of  maukiQil  is  man/' 
Pl.t  i.i  1  ii.r:.  I  i-.r  :iltritti>>ii  to  the  ain'ient  and  iiu'nm-u*  |>eople  of  InJta, 
who  hti*'  a  t(irth«'r  cMim  tt»  fir  coiiiiiiieratiMii  i>f  Kni:li«hinen,  as  being, 
with  f  rii  ,  I  .irt  azjil  { ar«.-rl  of  the  »anie  ^real  nnpin-.  As  Mr*  Williama 
weli  I  \  M  r*i  •  — 

I:  •-if.':  !  l>«*  t>>->  f<  ri-ih!\  irnt  ri-«M'«l  U|f<ii  •■tir  iioii'N.  tlmt  i(tit»l  lava  mar  ba 
i-iiu.  :«•!.  •':  .  jl!iii!ii«irrt' i.  till-  ri^hu  nt  pr'i|M-rl\  h>  un- 1.  r*ilniaU  ana 
elf  tfi>.   '.'.'.-raphi  Ui'J  iio>«u.  tlic  stupi'uioui  iuzc;;a  u(   N*turo  c^atruUed 
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regulated  for  the  public  good,  the  tliree  great  scourges  of  war,  pestilence,  and 
faiuiue — averted  or  mitigated:  all  this  may  be  done,  and  more  than  this,  the 
truths  of  uur  religion  may  be  powerfully  preached;  translations  of  the  Bible 
lavishly  distributed ;  but  if,  after  all.  we  uexlect  to  study  the  mind  and  character 
of  those  we  are  seeking  to  govern  and  intlucnce  for  good,  no  mutual  confidence 
will  be  enjoyed  ;  no  real  sympathy  felt  or  inspired.  Imbued  with  the  conciliatory 
spirit  which  such  a  study  must  impart,  all  Englishmen,  whether  resident  in 
England  or  India — whetlier  clergymen  or  laymen — may  aid  the  cause  of  Chris-  ■ 
tiauity  and  goo  I  government  more  than  by  controversial  discossious  or  cold 
donations  of  guineas  and  rupees." 

No  better  iDtroduetion  to  this  important  study  can  be  had,  or  need  be 
desired,  than  this  volume,  in  which  Mr.  Williams,  who  has  long  made 
Sanskrit  his  special  pursuit,  furnishes  a  comprehensive  and  sufiBciently 
detailed  account  of  that  literature,  which  is  the  best  key  to  the  mind  and 
character  of  the  Iliudua  of  the  present  day.  Various  portions  of  this 
literature  have  been  edited  and  translated  in  previous  works,  but  in .  no 
other  is  so  complete  a  survey  of  the  whole  to  be  found.  Those  who  have 
not  time  to  pursue  the  subject  farther,  may  here  obtain  all  the  information 
they  want ;  while  those  who  intend  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  study, 
cannot  make  a  better  beginning  than  by  carefully  perusing  these 
instructive  pages. 

After  an  introductory  sketch  of  the  past  and  present  condition  of  India, 
its  religions  and  languages,  the  author  proceeds  to  a  description  of  the 
earliest  literature,  which  he  illustrates  by  extracts  from  the  hymns  of  the 
Veda.  He  cautions  the  reader  against  suppo^^ing  the  Veda  to  be  to 
Hindus  what  the  Bible  is  to  Christians,  or  the  Koran  to  Mohammedans. 
The  word  Veda,  which  means  kno»vlege,  is  employed  to  denote  "  divine 
unwritten  knowledge,*'  communicated  by  inspiration  from  the  Self-existent 
to  a  class  of  men  called  Eishis,  or  inspired  sages,  and  transmitted  by  oral 
repetition  through  a  succession  of  Brahmans,  who  kept  it  as  much  as 
possible  to  themselves.  Of  the  five  principal  collections  of  hymns  the 
iiig-Veda,  containing  one  thousand  and  seventeen  hymns,  is  the  most 
ancient  and  important,  and  the  Alharva-Veda  the  most  interesting.  Hence 
it  is  from  these  alone  that  Mr.  Williams  takes  bis  illustrations.  It  ia 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  exalted  views  expressed  in  some  of 
them,  which  very  nearly  approach,  and  are,  in  fact,  occasionally  identical 
with,  those  of  our  own  Scriptures.  For  instance,  the  following  invocation 
to  Varuna,  "  The  Investing  Sky,*'  taken  from  the  Alharva-Veda,  closely 
resembles  in  some  parts  the  l-iOth  Psalm  : — 


«t 


The  mighty  Varuna,  who  rules  above,  looks  down 

Upon  these  worlds,  his  kingdom,  as  if  close  at  hand. 

When  men  imagine  they  do  aught  by  stealth,  he  knows  it. 

No  one  cau  stand  or  walk,  or  softly  glide  along, 

Or  hide  in  dark  recess,  or  lurk  in  secret  cell. 

But  Varuna  detects  him  and  his  movements  spies. 

Two  persons  may  devise  some  plot,  together  sitting 

In  private  and  alone,  but  he,  the  king,  is  there, 

A  spirit,  and  sees  it  all.    Tliis  boundless  eartli  is  his. 

His  the  vast  sky.  whose  depth  no  mortal  e  er  can  fathom. 

Both  oceans  find  a  place  within  liis  body,  yet 

In  that  small  pool  he  lies  contained.    Whoe'er  should  fleo 

Far,  far  beyond  the  sky,  would  not  escape  the  graap 

Of  Varuna,  tlie  king.     His  messengers  desceud 

Countless  from  his  abode ;  for  ever  traversing 
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Thi^  wfirU  and  BCAnniiii'.  with  a  thou  sand  cyofi,  it  a  in  mates. 

W  hiitriT  «  \idtri  within  tins  fartii  niul  all  within  tlio  nky ; 

Yf  1.  all  thtti  is  lifyiniiL  km:;  Vuriiua  pfrri-ivcs  ; 

'('III'  «iiikiiiK'fl  i'f  lui'u  rt  vyvs  arc  nuniUTfil  all  hy  liiiii : 

lie  wirlJt  thf  iinivtTHt*  RH  piiiifHlerH  huiiile  dice. 

Mav  thv  di-ittroviu;'  ■niiri*s  i*a*it  iievftn'DM  nmnd  the  wicked, 

Knian^lo  liant.  but  ihu  truthful  tipare.  O  King!" 

Mr.  WillianiB  it  tjuite  rif*ht  in  Baun^it  i<4  time  for  thouf;htful  rbriatians 
to  take  aci*uunt  of  other  ri-li^iuoii  than  their  own,  and  i^ive  aome  attentiun 
to  the  Mcnd  boi>kH  of  fiantern  nations.  Neit  to  Jiidaimn  and  Chria- 
tianity,  no  religion  is  so  well  worth  atudying  as  Hrahmanism.  The 
beneficial  eflerts  uf  such  a  study  on  the  mind  is  very  apparent  in  the 
liberal  and  enli)*btened  tone  which  pervades  this  work.  Without  batiof; 
one  jot  of  his  attai'hmmt  to  Christi.niiity,  the  author  is  eaf^r  to  detect  and 
;:lad  to  recognize  whatever  portion  4»f  truth  Hrahmanism  contains.  Nuthins; 
eould  be  better  calculated  tliati  his  work  to  f^i  rid  of  that  narrow  in- 
sul.-irity  of  aeutiment  to  which  we  n re  so  proverbially  liable,  especially  in 
relii;ious  matters,  thie  must  be  blinded  by  bi;;otry  not  to  perceive  the 
beauty  and  mnjesty  of  this  pasaa;;e  from  the  ^  Ki^-Veda" : — 

"  What  (fill  fihsll  wo  a«liire  with  sarrificc? 
liim  h'l  u*i  prm-i*.  th<*  pilden  chdd  that  rose 
111  tilt'  U-(;iiiiiiiii:.  who  was  btirn  thi-  lord — 
Thf  tiiif  sidf  lord— 4>f  nil  thiit  ih  .  a  ho  madf 
The  earth,  and  finiii-d  the  sky.  uh>t  pveth  lift*. 
Who  ^tvftli  Ktrt>n^h.  win  He  hid  liii;;  ^oiU  revere  ! 
Wlit.M*  hidini*>plare  ih  iiiimurluhty : 
Whnse  shad' I w.  di-ath  .  who.  by  liiii  iiii^lit  ih  kill); 
Of  all  tin-  hr«*at)unt{.  itle^'pintf.  wakin}*  wi»rM  . 
Who  ^V'lMTim  liii'ii  and  btrants.  «hi>s«>  majfsty 
Thof  siiouy  hills,  thit  mvan.  uiih  it>4  nvem. 
IVrUre  .  iif  nlioiii  thfM  hpri'ailin:*  rt*>n""'*  Jonii 
TIm'  aniiM .  hy  whom  the  liniiam<*iit  i«(  htroiih'. 
Karth  tiriuly  |>lanii-d.  and  ihf  hiL'hi'!>t  ht«M\rns 
Suppirtt-d.  and  th<«  rltiinU  that  till  the  air 
1>i«*tfil»iiltil  and  nita«iir«-d  <Mit .  to  whtnu 
I'lOlh  I'arth  nn'l  li«*a\tii.  *^Hta)iliidi«d  h\  hi«t  will. 
I,.Hik  up  Hith  tn-riiMiii:;  mind  .  in  wh<>ni  rrvrahnl 
The  rifini:  »>un  hhnifs  t«*rth  aUive  tin*  Wi*rld 
Wher«-i-r  !•  I  Lnh.**  m  HpHiv.  thf  int^*lity  watt-m 
](a\f  ;*oni'.  dt  iHitiiin;:  a  fruitful  tafd 
All'!  ;;ifi»*ratin;:  tire,  thi  rr  hv  nT*»^t'. 
\\  Im  It*  the  hrralh  and  llf«*  df  all  the  C^fv  ; 
W  li'i-f  ni::;1it\  ;:I.ini*i'  hfXs  r«'U  .■!  tiir  vaj«l  f xpante 
( >f  w  iil«'ry  «a|Hiur — «  urre  nf  i  nt  n:}  . 
Cu'is**  iif  (h«'  •acritu*t««-4hr  oiih  <  lo  I 
Ai->«i-  till-  ^Md<t      Msy  he  ni>t  injuri-  u** ! 
)!•  iht*  i  ri  iki  T  I'f  Ihf  rarth — the  riK'htriniH 
i  r>  i»t<ir  iif  ilif  «k\    Ireatiir.  tini, 
of  *K»BLti\  LM^*ht.  and  lar  i-\tt  ndine  waters  * 

Neit  tit  th**  hyn.itii  iT  the  Vetia  c«tme  portioim  ronlaininf*  ritualist ir 
prvrf't",  .ilu^lniird  by  !«'<;«•  nds  aiitl  st«>rii**.  From  the  t hint  diviaiou  of 
the  Ved.i.  in  wliic'i  the  philosophical  doctriiieit  of  llindiiism  are  to  bo 
found,  anil  whieii  i«  the  Veda  of  thou|;ht!ul  llini^u*  at  the  piesent  dav. 
We  iju^ite  a  pas-a^e  quite  in  the  Platonic  vein:  — 
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**  The  g;Oiid,  the  pleasant,  these  are  separate  ends. 
The  one  or  other  all  mankind  pursue ; 
But  tliQse  who  seek  the  good  alone  are  blest; 
Who  choose  the  pleasant  miss  man's  highest  aim. 
The  sage  the  truth  discerns,  not  so  the  fool : 
But  thou,  my  son.  with  wisdom  hast  abandoned 
The  fatal  road  of  wealth  that  leads  to  death. 
Two  other  roads  th<^re  are.  all  wide  apart. 
Ending  in  widely  different  goals — the  one 
Called  ignorance,  the  other  knowledge ;  this, 
O  NaciketaSy  thou  dost  well  to  choose. 
The  foolish  follow  ignorance,  but  think 
They  tread  the  road  of  wisdom,  circling  round 
With  erring  steps,  like  blind  men  led  by  blind. 
The  careless  youth,  by  lust  of  gain  deceived, 
Knows  but  one  world,  one  life :  to  him  the  Novr 
Alone  exists,  the  Future  is  a  dream. 
The  highest  aim  of  knowledge  is  the  soul ; 
This  is  a  miracle,  beyond  the  ken 
Of  common  mortals,  thought  of  though  it  be. 
And  variously  explained  by  skilful  teachers. 
Who  gains  this  knowledge  is  a  marvel  too ; 
He  lives  above  the  cares — the  griefs  and  joys 
Of  time  and  sense  —seeking  to  penetrate 
The  fathomless  unborn  eternal  essence. 
The  slayer  thinks  he  slays,  tlie  slain 
Believes  himself  destroyed ;  the  thoughts  of  both 
Are  false,  the  soul  survives,  nor  kills  nor  dies ; 
'Tis  subtler  than  the  subtlest,  greater  than 
The  greatest,  infinitely  small,  yet  vast ; 
Asleep,  yet  restless,  moving  everywhere 
Among  the  bodies—  ever  bodiless ! 
Think  not  to  grasp  it  by  the  reasoning  mind ; 
The  wicked  ne'er  can  know  it ;  soul  alone 
Knows  soul,  to  none  but  soul  is  soul  revealed." 

From  this  division  of  the  Yeda  sprang  six  systems  of  philosophy, 
delivered  in  the  form  of  aphorisms.  After  briefly  describing  and  illut*' 
trating  these  systems,  Mr.  Williams  passes  to  the  second  great  bead 
of  Sanskrit  literature,  consisting  of  tradition,  or  the  recollection  of  what 
has  been  banded  down  by  the  Brahmans.  There  are  six  main  subjects 
or  departments  under  this  head,  to  an  account  of  which  the  remainder  of 
the  volume  is  devoted.  Among  other  things  are  collections  of  rules 
relating  to  domestic  ceremonies  and  every-day  life,  including  regulations 
to  be  observed  at  funerals,  which  show  no  less  afl*ectionate  regard  for  the 
departed,  and  faith  in  their  personal  existence  after  death,  than  is  cherished 
among  us,  but  give  no  countenance — and,  indeed,  make  no  allusion — to 
the  burning  of  the  widow  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband.  Mr. 
Williams  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  funeral  rites  performed  at 
a  burial,  and  a  translation  of  the  hymn  recited  as  the  body  was  laid  in 
the  grave : — 

*'  Open  thy  arms.  O  earth,  receive  the  dead 
With  gentle  pressure  and  with  loving  welcome ; 
Enshroud  him  tenderly,  e  en  as  a  mother 
Folds  her  soft  vestment  round  the  child  she  loves. 
Sool  of  the  dead,  depart  I  take  thou  the  path — 
The  ancient  path — by  which  oar  ancestors 
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Hiivp  :;i<nf  iNfitn*  t)i«'<*:  thmi  ghalt  hytik  upon 
'1  )if  tu.i  kii<;:<.  ini«*lity  Viiruiia  nii«l  Yaimi, 
I >iIi;;litiiiL*  in  ••M.iIi«»I)k:  tlmii  nhtlt  niort 
'I'lir  fHt):iT*i  iiihI  rii*»i\f  tilt*  n>f'<>iii|H-iifio 
Of  III)  iliv  hii>rtil-u)i  Ktri-rincM  iili«»viv 
l^*iivf  ilinii  tliy  hill  iiipl  iiiipiTfiTiHtn  hon* : 
Ifiiiini  uiiii*  iliv  hniiii*  oticv  iiiorc  :  Assuino 
A  ;'loritiUH  finii.  " 

Tho  (*0(io  of  Mnriii,  wliich  in  probaMy  tlio  oiilriit  Ad  woll  an  the  m«y»t 
iiitrnntini;  nf  poit-Vrtiii*  wriiiiii;!i,  iinturnlly  nvrivrs  a  cnimiilfralilt*  »harv 
ft*  Mr  Wiili.iiiift'n  attrntiiiii.  He*  iiflyii  it  in  **  ]>or}inpH  oni*  of  tht«  ino»t 
riMitarkaMc  bonkH  tliat  tin*  litoratun*  of  tin*  wItoK*  world  ran  utTvr.  and 
umi**  «if  its  in«»ral  preroptii  nn*  worthy  of  rhri!*ti:iiiity  it*r)f." 

T».r  t»»»  crt'at  i»pir  p<»em!«,  the  "  Hai-Hvana  *'  nn<l  "  Mnfia-bla'^fa.** 
«hirh  h«*ar  ci>!iipari*i»!i  with  thf  '*llia«l"  ami  thi»  "  t)«ivMM»\,"  are  «lfk> 
VfTv  fiillv  lii-t'iiHMMl.  the  ori::in  and  cr<iwt)i  of  thi*  mvtholoisv  ou  winch 
thfv  an*  t'i>uiiili-tl  t»i  in:;  dr.irly  <'Xp]aiiieil,  aiitl  thi*  pl.iii  of  vnvh  nkftchrcf. 
Ill  both  thrre  i^  :iii  riLV««  n!  fpi**ii(ir«,  «*(tpfri»l)y  in  thi*  **  Mal>&  bharata.** 
\Wtii*h  ii*  pr4ih:iblv  thi*  Inr^t^t  rpir  po«>iii  i*v«*r  composetl,  ami  niii{Ut  br 
iiiiirt*  fitly  (IcMTiWil  lis  :i  rvt*h»p:i'(iia  «if  muhnUiirical  lore,  c*tliit*#,  and 
I -hiiii^oi  hv.  Otii*  (if  tlir  fpiMidfrt  in  thi*  "  hii  i.iiyana/'  in  whicli  thr 
t*.itii<*r  <if  IiA'i):i.  tilt*  hi*rit  nt  the  pncm,  rt*(*iiiiii!i«  an  incident  of  bin  fortner 
life.  hiirpa*>M*4  in  tfiidt-rii«*M  H(iiiiir*ii  partini;  of  lli'cturaiid  Androniache. 
nr  thi*  \i«it  of  l'ri;ini  U*  iKi*  t<*!it  of  Ariiilb-ti.  It  in  tbuH  el«  M-ly  trmiir- 
latcil  by  Mr.  W  ill  lain  <«  in  the  pi  &tei-n-Ky  liable  \er«e  of  the  original  i'^ 

'*  <  ifif  iliiv  uhfii  rniii^  rrirc^l.ixl  ihfi  -trth.nnd  rnuM^.l  inv  hrnrt  tti  nwtdl  widi  jtr. 
W  Inn.  ititi  r  '«i'<<r>'ti:iit;  wit'i  ii^  rH\  ■•  t'lc  ptrrl'rl  ;:riMiii  t.  tlif  <«iitiini«*r  «iiri 
Il.i<l  pMiooiil  t>>'4.irii<t  till-  i»i>iilh.  xvIm  II  riMiIii  u'  h"  •  ^''*  I'huoiNl  imnT  ihf  Ik  ut. 
And  ifrut*  tul  r!iiTi)<.  arn^'f  .  \\iit*i  fr<>k;4  and  |M'ii-f ml  sp  irtcd.  iiriil  Viv  dei-r 
>•  •IK*  •!  •Iriiiiii  wi'.U  S'*!.  i«Ti-l  ii'l  till-  wiii^f  I  iTt  :it)>ii.  tlrippini:  aa  if  dni«nrd. 
rii.ti'd  i)i-ir    dunk  fia:l.>-:«  ••ii   tiio  ti»p!4   <•(  uin  l-riH'k<-d   tre«'4.  and  fMlun^ 


«•».••«••»!« 


('•-tind  !)>•  iii>>iin«!i!n«  till  tl:'V  )<N.ki>l  bk*-  wnti-rr  hfiip«.  and  tunrt'Utii  pnurrd 
|)i  un  tritiii  tLi'ir  Mdf «.  tiili'l  nith  1<mim<  Ktnni-o.  nn  I  nil  an  dawn  with  Biiaaiml 

•  iirih. 
Wii.iiin.*  liik>-  S'  r|"  n*<*  iii  llirir  fNiiir»i- :  thrn  nt  tlmr  rharmiiij  Heason  I. 
].•  n.iiij  :••  i  nuih*-  lli>   mr.  ki-iiI  ti  rtli.  uith  !>  m    upI  urrnw  in  niv  lull  J. 
'!•'  <-•  ik  :•  r  ;.*itiiii     ;f  li.i|-!y  )\  th«   riVfr-M>li  a  liilUl-i 
( 'r  « !•  ]•':  .\:,\  i-r  I'lh*  r  iiiiiii.nl  iiii:;ht  rritH'i.  iii  rv<   ruy  piith, 
<  oM  I..'  T-i  •lr:ijh       I  h«  n  111  thi'  ilu^k  1  h«  sir  I  tin'  ^oiin  I  ^^f  L'nrjlin:;  «alcr : 
(.Hi.,  k'y  1  t  ■  k  my  Uu    .iij«)  minrtu*  l<tirnr>l  th^-  »>-iiiiil.  hli<>t  ntf  the  dart. 
A  i*r\  i'f  ir  -r'nl  n_'.  ftv  •*  ini#«  fimn  TIm*  *pti!     u  hiirnnii  Tm.*.- 
Will  li'.«rl.  :tii  1  n  p<»r  hi-rrnii  n  ».iri  ffdl  pi'Trt-.l  anl  )<liH(lin'^  in  th<*  Mroftm 
'  \i,'  u!.>  r* '••:>■  I^•  II.    !•  I  ri«  d. '  Mill  1  a  hitriiilt-o.-.  Iif  riiiii  o  ^•ln  Rtruok  dtiwn^ 
I(i'>l.*  r  ti>  ii,:»  l-i!:    i>:ii--k  1  i'.iiii^  <it  «-\t  ti>  iiil  luv  viiiti  r  jar. 
I*\  ut    111  :.'«-.•■  I  :« t  ti  ^;i;t:' n  '  ujnin  h.i\t   I  4i:r  iiJi  •!  f*     uh  '  I  ;;rivT«, 
N  •!  ?•  r  !•■. *  — !f  '■'  t   y  i.-Mi  liii-.  ^«M  f-'f  iny  iM't-n!-.  ..M  :i'i  1  Mifni, 
\\ii|4:i*l    ii  IP-    !•  i!!i       All'   wli.it  wiiNi   t!i    « ii<l  "f  !}i«t  l<iv«>  I  pair, 
I  ••■  .'  .;:  :•  'i  .irt  1  -'.|  {■  r'»  i  liv  iii\  }ihiii1  *  tii:«  )<  trU .{   iurt  hn^  pifn^cd 
r.  rji  I  •  HT  i  ;i..;i. '       ll.ann.'r  tliu:  pilt^iUH  \. •*!'•<.  I.  ItNMimllM. 
\\  !.••  '  •  .I'.'  n  •  !.  if  :ii  t'l  tiiv  human  rri-utur.-    \>  mi.'  or  ••M.  !»•••- tiiif 
I'al!*)*-!  'jt-iiU  :•  •r     II. \  )•••%  Hill  i«rr<'n«  4lrt*]if><  •!  frdin  in\  «4Mim- !<•«<(  haada  . 
A^  i  I  ■!  \t-  .(I !':!  1  tiir  |<U''f  in  h-  ir><r:  th«it  uith  •ii'.uMv  I  mi«. 
>'!•  !.-!.•  t  •ri  It  •  ^iiiik.  all  iiiiii»m.t  ht-niiit  Uiv   uritJun^  m  ptiD  and  m 
W  .J.   ii^'.  ixiA  i  1  «>i.  hi^  ktiiillfil  h4ir  dithrVtUfl.  Aiil  a  brJkcD  jar 
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Lying  Reside  him.    I  stood  pertrified  and  speechless.    He  on  me 
Fixed  full  his  eyes,  and  then,  as  if  to  hum  my  inmost  soul,  he  said. 

*  How  liave  I  wronged  thee,  monarch  ?  tliat  thy  cruel  hand  has  smitten  me — 
Me  a  poor  liermit's  son.  bom  in  the  forest :  father,  mother,  child 

Hast  thou  transfixed  with  this  one  arrow  :  they,  my  parents,  sit  at  home 

Expe<'ting  my  return,  and  long  will  cherish  hope — a  prey  to  thirst 

And  agonizing  fears.     Go  to  my  father — tell  him  of  my  fate, 

I^est  his  dread  curse  consume  thee,  as  the  flime  devours  the  withered  wood. 

But  first  in  pity  draw  tliou  forth  the  shaft  tliat  pierces  to  my  heart. 

And  checks  the  gushing  life-blood,  as  the  bank  obstmctsthe  bounding  stream.' 

He  ceased,  and  as  he  rolled  his  eyes  in  agony,  and  quivering  writhed 

Upon  the  ground,  I  slowly  drew  the  arrow  from  the  poor  boy's  side 

Then  uith  a  piteous  look,  his  features  set  in  terror,  he  expired. 

Dis^cted  at  the  gr.evous  crime,  wrought  by  my  hand  unwittingly- 

Sadly  I  tliought  within  myself,  how  best  I  mii^ht  repair  the  wrong. 

Then  t>ok  the  way  he  had  directed  me  towards  the  hermitage. 

'I'liere  I  beheld  his  parents,  old  and  blind:  like  two  clipped  wingless  birds 

Sitting  forlorn,  without  tlieir  guide,  awaiting  his  arrival  anxiously, 

And.  to  beguile  their  weariness,  conversing  of  him  tenderly. 

Quickly  they  caught  the  sound  of  footsteps,  and  I  heard  the  old  man  say. 

With  chiding  voice,  *  Why  hast  thou  lingered,  child  ?    Quick  give  us  both  to 

drink 
A  little  water.    Long  forgetful  of  us,  in  the  cooling  stream 
Hast  thou  disported  :  come  in — for  thy  mother  yearneth  for  her  son. 
If  she  or  I  in  aught  have  caused  thee  pain,  or  spoken  hasty  words. 
Think  on  thy  hermit's  duty  of  forgiveness ;  bear  them  not  in  mind. 
Thou  art  the  refuge  of  us  refugeless— the  eyes  of  thy  blind  sire. 
Why  art  thou  silent?     Speak  !     Bound  up  in  thee  are  both  thy  parents*  lives. 
He  ccHsed,  and  I  stood  paralyzed — till  by  an  effort,  resolutely 
Collecting  all  my  powers  of  utterance,  with  faltering  voice,  I  said  : 

*  Hous  and  noble  hermit ;  I  am  not  tliy  son  ;  I  am  tlic  king ; 
Wandering  with  bow  snd  arrow  by  a  stream,  seeking  for  game.  T  pierced 
Unknowingly  tliy  child.     The  rest  I  need  not  tell.     Be  gracious  to  me  ? ' 
Hearing  my  pitiiess  w^ords,  announcing  his  bereavement,  he  remained 
Senseless  awhile ;  then  drawing  a  deep  si^h.  his  face  all  bathed  in  tears. 
He  spake  to  me  as  I  approached  him  suppliantly,  and  slowly  said. 

*  Hadst  thou  not  come  thyself,  to  tell  the  awful  tale,  its  load  of  guilt 
Had  crushed  tliy  head  into  ton  thousand  fragments.    This  ill-fated  deed 
Was  wrought  by  tliee  unwittingly.  O  king,  else  hadst  thou  not  been  spared. 
And  all  the  race  of  Rahavas  had  perished.     Lead  us  to  the  place  : 

All  bloody  though  he  be.  and  lifeless,  we  must  h>ok*  upon  otir  son 
For  the  last  time,  and  clasp  him  in  our  arms.'    Then  weeping  bitterly, 
The  pair,  led  by  my  hand,  came  to  tlie  spot  and  fell  upon  their  son. 
Thrilled  by  the  touch,  the  father  cried,  *  My  child,  hast  thou  no  greeting 

for  us  ? 
No  word  of  recognition  ;  wherefore  liest  thou  here  upon  tlie  ground  ? 
Art  thou  offended  ?  or  am  I  no  longer  loved  by  thee,  my  son  ? 
See  here  thy  mother.    Thou  wast  ever  dutiful  towards  us  both. 
Why  wilt  thou  not  embrace  mo?    Speak  one  tender  word.    Wliom  shall  I 

hear 
Heading  again  the  sacred  Sastra  in  the  early  momini;  hours  ? 
Who  now  will  bring  me  roots  and  fruits  to  feed  me  like  a  cherished  guest  ? 
How,  weak  and  blind,  can  I  support  thy  aged  mother,  pining  for  her  son  ? 
Stay  !  go  not  yet  to  Deatli's  abode — stay  with  thy  parents  yet  one  day, 
To  morrow  we  will  both  go  with  tliee  on  the  dreary  way.     Forlorn 
And  sad,  deserted  by  our  child,  without  protector  in  the  wood, 

*  This  is  literally  transUted.    It  is  well  known  that  blind  people  eommonlj  talk  of 
tbemaeWes  as  if  able  to  lee. 
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Si>on  5)1  nil  «-«•  Imth  dcpiirt  tntranl  the  muiHinns  of  tho  King  of  Peftth  ? ' 
Thus  bittrrly  Um^Dtinf;.  he  perfi>niied  the  fancrml  rilee  :  then  taming 
Toward H  mi*  thiin  aildreJuotl  m«*,  standing  reveruntly  n^r :  *  I  h«d 
Hilt  tliis  one  child,  and  thnu  haKt  made  me  rhildlean.     Now  ntrike  down 
'I'hi*  father;  1  Hhall  f^l  ni>  piiin  in  death.    Dut  tlir  requiral  be 
Tliat  narrow  for  a  child  shall  une  daj  bring  tliee  also  to  the  grare.*  '* 

No  soouor  has  the  kitic  completed  his  aflffcting  storj  than,  ■mitten 
with  rt>mor»e.  he  is  taken  ill.  and  dies,  thus  fulfilling  the  berniit*i  curs?. 
Of  the  whole  puem  Mr.  Williams  says  : — 


**  The  claAsical  purity,  ch^anien  and  simplicity  of  its  style,  the  esq  nisi  te 
toiKhfii  of  true  poetii?  fet'linc  witli  which  it  ttUuinds,  its  graphic  dcscripCirtBs 
of  herttic  inridviils  and  nature's  KV'undest  MreneN.  the  de^-p  acquaintance  it  daa- 
p1ay!«  wiih  the  c<intlictiii^*  working  and  mo»t  refineil  emittiium  of  the  biuuaa 
Ill-art,  nil  nilitlf  it  to  rank  anmng  th«*  must  beantiful  compoHitions  tHat 
havo  aiiiMured  at  any  pcriiNl  4ir  in  any  rininir}'.  It  is  like  a  aivarioas  and 
drlichtf'il  panlrn  :  ht-re  and  thrre  allowi  d  tu  run  wild,  but  teeming  with 
fniitii  anil  llowent.  wut«riMl  by  fHTennial  streaiu4.  and  even  in  its  most  taii|(WJ 
tliiekt'ts  intf-nuHTtcd  with  delightful  patliways  " 

Mr.  \VillianiB*M  coiriparisun  of  both  epics  with  those  of  Homer  ia  full 
of  iiit<*n*st  and  inntniMion,  and  displays  profound  scholarship  in  com* 
bi nation  with  critical  acumen.  Equal  Irarning  iin«l  ability  aistinguish 
his  nrc«>unt  of  the  dramas  traditional  storifs,  and  fableii,  which  form  the 
latfr  Sani»krit  literatun*.  Tu  prt^vcnt  niiiiunilorMtanding.  he  wama  tlir 
readtT  that  this  volume  is  confined  tu  the  favuurable  features  of  Clwl 
literature,  and  if,  thcrt*fun\  tiot  a  perfect  likeness. 
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Upon  some  subjects  men  desire  to 
know  the  truth,  and  are  then  shocked 
and  displeased  if  their  minds  are 
imposed  upon  by  even  the  most 
fascinating  falsehoods.  Persons 
deeply  interested  in  a  particular 
branch  of  science,  who  come  to- 
gether to  listen  to  a  lecturer,  would 
consider  themselves  insulted  if, 
instead  of  true  facts  and  just 
theories,  the  lecturer  were  to  sup- 
ply them  with  statements  which 
he  knew  to  be  false,  and  theories 
which  he  knew  to  be  unfounded. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  a  poet 
or  a  novelist  publish  an  epic  or 
romance,  dealing  with  Wat  Tyler, 
the  average  reader  does  not  require 
historic  truth  so  much  as  a  good 
poem  or  an  interesting  tale.  The 
plays  of  Maebefh  and  King  Lear 
have  litUe,  if  any,  historic  truth. 
The  reader  would,  indeed,  be  dis- 
pleased,  if,  in  dealing  with  Wat 
Tyler,  the  artist  were  to  commit 
some  gross  historic  blunder  or 
anachronism.  He  desires  that  the 
artist  shall  not  so  far  depart  from 
facts  as  to  shock  the  understanding. 
He  will  not  permit  Wat  Tyler  to 


be  represented  as  a  Gaulish  hero, 
or  as  smiting  down  one  of  Julius 
G8Dsar*s  tax-gatherers. 

Very  few  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  character  and  life  of  Dean 
Swift.  We  attach  certain  conven- 
tional ideas  to  the  sound  of  his 
name,  and  when  anything  is  told 
us  concerning  him  we  desire  that 
it  shall  chime  in  with  these  ideas. 
We  reauire  that  an  anecdote  of  the 
Dean  shall  conform  to  the  conven- 
tionalnotion  of  the  Dean's  character. 
It  must  possess  a  peculiar  and  ec- 
centric vein  of  wit,  and  a  spice  of 
rudeness,  impiety,  or  impurity.  If 
it  satisfies  these  requirements,  we 
demand  no  more.  But  these  are 
essential. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  so  far 
from  being  essential  that  the  anec- 
dote shall  be  true,  that  it  does  not 
occur  to  us  whether  it  is  or  not. 
On  hearing  a  Swiflian  story,  we 
never  remark,  "  That  story  has  an 
appearance  of  improbability ;  **  or 
ask,  "  How  do  you  know  this  to  be 
true  ?  What  are  the  sources  from 
which  you  received  it?  Through 
what  channels  has  it  come  down  to 
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our  times?'*  Tinier  the  rirnim- 
Btances,  to  do  this  w.  iihi  be  nviihcr 
goo<l  sense  wot  f;ood  manners. 

Again,  a  hiogrRphc'r.  rn^af^ed 
upon  the  lifo  of  the  Pran.  would  sift. 
with  the  utmost  care  the  evidence 
of  evrn*  aiircdotc  whirh  might  be 
repeated  to  him.  lie  would  in- 
quire closely  concerning  its  origin, 
and  itH  truth  or  its  faUrhood  wouhi 
be  to  him  tlie  essential  mutttT,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  it  was  also 
nufticientlycharacti'ristic  to  be  worth 
in vcKli gating  Now,  as  ven*  few 
indet'd  make  it  thfir  prime  object  to 
know  and  reta'n  in  iheir  minds 
nothing  relating  to  the  I)ean  but 
what    is    striotlv   true    and     satis- 

m 

fdctorily  proved  anil  attested,  while 
even*  one  is  willing  tu  hv  plra-^ed 
by  a  good  story  of  the  conventional 
type,  we  may  conclude  that  all  the 
current  stories  a)>out  I>ean  Swift 
arc  untrue.  For  stories  which 
hhall  W  nicy  and  atnusing.  then*  is 
an  abundant  demand  :  for  stories 
which  arc  merely  true,  we  may 
sdffly  say  tliere  is  none.  The 
usual  consequences  of  such  a  con- 
dition of  t'le  small  talk  market  are, 
therefore,  certain  to  result.  The 
supply  will  keep  pace  with  the  de- 
mand in  lioth  casM'ti.  Manv  racv 
Mories  will  be  hawked  about,  but 
few  true  one«.  In  the  lx>ndon 
market  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
lettuce  leaver,  but  none  for  leaves 
of  the  totu*«.  Accordingly,  the 
former  fill  evor^*  btall.  while  the 
latter  are  nowhvre. 

l>ut   it  nmy  l*e  tibjrctod.  that  a 

ston*  mav  be  at  the  samo  tunc  racv 

•        •  • 

and  true.  Pt-an  Swift  wa«  once 
dining  out.  and  u>  he  took  his  place 
at  the  tabii-  noticcil  a  hole  in  the 
I  art  of  the  table  cK'ih  which  hung 
down  on  hi&  knii-»  Tlie  moment 
he  bigs'i  to  cat  he  drew  the  taUc- 
cli'th  l*>wanU  hiiii.  aiid  e\er\  tinio 
tb:i'  he  carni'd  hi-  f<ik  to  bin  mouth 
|ii--«d  It  uijdtr  thr  f'iMth.  and  up 
tljr«>u^)i  t' f-  rent  thuugb  hiN  hobi, 
an  hui.19'  country-  gentleman,  waa 


red  with  wrath,  and  his  hostess 
on  the  point  of  shedding  leare.  This 
8(017  i^  ^  Swiftian  as  it  can  be. 
whicli  accounts  for  its  presenration* 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  true. 

To  this  objection  it  may  be  re- 
plied. Doubtless,  while  Swift  was 
alive,  amongst  many  false  or  bighljr 
Coloured  stories  current  concerning 
him.  there  were  also  some  which 
were  true.  But  those  which  were 
not  true  must  liave  been  far  racier 
tlian  the  rest,  and  even  those  wliich 
were  at  the  same  time  both  raej 
and  true,  eould  be  easily  beaten  out 
of  the  field  by  others  resembling 
them,  but  c<>nstructed  with  a  finer 
edge  and  incidents  still  more  ludi- 
crous. When  tliero  was  no  demand 
for  truth,  and  a  large  demand  for 
amusement,  on  this  head,  any  stories 
which  were  true  would  be  quickly 
jostled  out  of  the  way,  or  forgoUen, 
or  refonned  and  recoloured ;  the 
one  custodian  who  could  protect 
them,  love  of  truth  and  desire  for 
accurate  information,  not  lieing  at 
liand.  It  may,  tliercfore,  be  UMj 
contended  that  very  few  of  the 
current  scones  al>out  Dean  Swift 
are  true,  and.  at  all  events,  the  odds 
are  so  greatly  against  any  single 
story  being  true,  that  the  possibihty 
of  such  a  thing  is  reduced  almoet  to 
nothing. 

Thus,  around  a  jierson  who  reaUj 
lived,  and  in  his  day  did  and  said 
many  tilings,  grows  up  a  rank  and 
luxurious  crop  of  popular  biographi* 
eal  matter  which  is  all  but  para 
fiction. 

The  critical  and  philosopbieal 
spirit  is  a  plant  of  slow  and  klo 
growtli  In  the  development  of 
nations,  in  tlie  progress  of  eirilia. 
tion.  it  never  precedes  the  artistae; 
the  creatine  spirit,  but  if  it  cosBca 
at  all.  sui'ceeds  it  generally  with  n 
lonu'  interval.  'i'o  tlic  crilicnl 
fpiiit  the  liint  que-tion  is^Is  tUo 
true  ?  To  tlie  arti^tic--Is  il  brantl 
ful  ?  I  >oo<i  it  hstisfy  the  imaginatklBf 
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For  this  reason,  those  personages 
whom  we  see  in  the  fore-front  of 
every  history  must  be  unreal.  Even 
when  they  have  had  a  real  historical 
existence,  their  figures,  as  they  have 
come  down  to  us,  are  strangely 
magnified  and  altered.  The  same 
law  which  compels  us  to  reject  as 
untrue  the  numerous  Swiftiana 
current  in  the  modern  world,  com- 
pels us  also  to  reject  the  colour  and 
form  assumed,  even  in  the  works  of 
grave  chroniclers,  by  personages 
who  lived  before  the  dawn  of  the 
critical  spirit.  In  Irish  history  and 
literature  that  bright  dry  light  never 
shone,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
whole  of  the  national  narrative 
teems  with  splendid  but  unreal 
shapes  of  kings,  and  warriors,  and 
saints,  who,  at  the  first  ray,  vanish 
and  are  gone.  Some  melt  away 
utterly,  and  leave  not  a  wrack  be- 
hind, while  of  others  we  find  only 
remaining  the  name,  the  parentage, 
and  two  or  three  cardinal  facts  of 
their  lives. 

Ancient  Irish  history,  like  that  of 
all  other  peoples,  does  not  consist 
of  mere  chronicles.  Nearly  all  the 
ancient  kings  exhibit  a  clear  deter- 
minate form  and  characteristic  be- 
haviour. One  is  brooding,  medi- 
tative, wise ;  another,  a  coai*se  and 
furious  warrior;  another,  gallant, 
chivalrous,  beautiful ;  another,  mag- 
nificent,  a  lover  of  splendour  and 
luxury.  This  definiteness,  natural- 
ness, and  show  of  reality  are,  in 
themselves,  no  proof  of  the  historical 
existence  of  these  persons.  Genius 
can  at  will  conjure  a  real-seeming 
shape  out  of  a  mere  name*  in  the 
ancient  annals,  or  out  of  pure  air ; 
and  either,  or  both,  becoming 
widely  popular,  and  as  it  were 
classical,  might  be  incorporated  into 
subsequent  histories.  No  Scottish 
thane  had  ever  half  the  naturalness 
of  Macbeth ;  Arthur  and  Launcelot 
standout  clearly  against  the  scenery 
of  Gamelot.  We  can  see  King 
Arthur*8   placid    face   and    bright 


hair ;  Launcelot*s  furrowed  counte- 
nance and  sweet  smile.  But  for 
the  prevalence  of  the  critical  spirit 
and  the  wide  and  exact  knowledge 
which  it  has  accumulated  and 
diffused,  we  may  be  certain  that 
in  the  English  history  of  the 
twentieth  century,  the  Arthurian 
heroes  would  assume  as  important 
a  part  as  that  which  in  Irish  history 
is  filled  by  the  Bed  Branch  Knights 
of  the  Glanna  Ir. 

Again,  that  there  once  lived  a 
Danish  prince  named  Hamlet  is 
probably  true ;  yet,  notwithstanding, 
we  say  that  Shakspeare  s  play  of 
Hamlet  is  not  history.  Similarly  a 
romancer  of  the  tenth  century, 
looking  over  the  ancient  annals, 
might  light  upon  the  name  of  a 
battle  fought  by  a  certain  king,  and 
out  of  this  construct  a  fine  spirit- 
stirring  tale,  revolving  upon  the 
conduct  of  a  single  hero,  who  ex- 
hibits a  clear  determinate  shape  and 
a  characteristic  behaviour.  This, 
too,  would  be  unhistorical,  in  spite 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  king's 
name  and  of  the  battle  which  he 
fought. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  many  of  the  figures  with 
which  ancient  Irish  history  teems 
are  yet,  in  spite  of  all  that  may  be 
advanced  against  such  a  supposi- 
tion, genuine  and  truthful  represen- 
tations of  the  real  personages  for 
whom  they  stand.  The  stories  and 
recorded  incidents  which  give  to 
those  figures  their  determinateness 
and  dramatic  reality  we  must,  ac- 
cording to  the  reasoning  which  I 
have  applied  to  the  modem 
Swiftiana,  reject  as  untrue.  But 
though  the  stories  be  false,  the 
conception  which  the  stories  go  to 
sustain  may  be  true.  All  the 
stories  which  are  told  about  Dean 
Swift  presuppose  a  character  such 
as  we  know  Dean  Swift  had.  The 
stories  represent  him  as  habitually 
transgressing  the  line  which  sepa- 
rates wit  from  insolence,  as  being 
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homorous  with  bolenin  irony,  as 
delighting  in  the  Hhock  which  he 
caused  to  small  and  delicate  minds, 
and  as  being  generally  uiielerical, 
in  conversation  and  behaviour 
irreverent  and  impure.  All  this, 
we  know.  Swift  was.  The  popular 
tradition  pre.ierved  concerning  him 
in  Ireland,  and  embalmed  in  tliese 
curiou4  stories,  is  now.  after  the 
lapse  of  near)/  '^^OO  years,  perfectly 
correct  and  true  to  the  original ;  not, 
indee<l.  comprehensive,  ju it,  nr  dis- 
criminating, but.  on  the  whole, 
true.  A  conventional  idea  rei>;iis 
in  the  public  mind  with  regard  to 
Swift,  and  this  idea  seems  perma- 
nent, unchanging,  and  unchange- 
able. 

Similarly  we  may  reject  as  false 
the  story  of  King  Alfred  and  the 
neat-herd's  wife ;  but  the  ci»nven« 
tional  idea  of  the  illit<'raie  and  un- 
critical age  in  which  he  live  t.  which 
found  cKprcssion  in  that  beauuful 
story,  we  now  know  to  be  histori- 
cally true.  Kin^  Alfred  was  a  con- 
templative, studious  king,  apt  in 
his  studies  and  meditations  to  for- 
get  the  small  requiremrnts  which 
circumstances  might  at  times  de- 
mand. 

We  may  be  certain  that  Solon. 
the  Athenian  lawgiver,  di<l  nut  run 
in  preteniled  frenzy  into  the  market- 
place and  bawl  out  his  oile  about 
Salamis  ;  but  we  may  be  quite  cer- 
tain tliat  tht*  moral  of  tlie  tale  is 
true—that  Solon  was  an  impas- 
sioned and  uncompromising  patriot, 
and  tliat  probably,  in  his  youth,  at 
lea<it.  he  wrote  poetn*. 

If  the  whiAe  bodv  of  accurate 
information  on  tlie  subject  of  Dean 
Swift  should  by  some  accident  hsp- 
|>en  to  l>e  destroyed,  it  wou'd  be 
possible  to  rerunstruct  hi^  charac- 
ter, in  its  main  featurf<«.  frum  the 
loose  tluatm^  stories  which  abound 
conceniing  him  in  !uo<lrni  Iribh 
society 

In  the  tliird  crnlurv  th«*re 
douri*>)ied    a    king    of    T^m^    who 


exercised  considerable  inflaesiee 
over  all  the  other  kings  and  chief- 
tains in  the  island.  Manjr  Cal« 
are  told  concerning  him.  all  of 
which  presuppose  a  high  and 
kingly  nature.  All  the  chronielcn 
pause  as  they  come  to  the  reign  of 
Cormac  Mac  Art.  as  if  to  enjoj  tho 
aroma  of  ma*.;nificence,  splendoir, 
an<l  wistlom  that  floats  aroand  tho 
name  of  this  ancient  monoreh. 
There  is  an  unity  and  consiatency 
in  the  tales  recorded  of  him  which 
leave  in  the  mind  a  clear  and  defi* 
nite  conception.  It  is  highlv  |*io» 
bttble  that  these  tales  erobodjr  tho 
actual  character  of  Cormac  His 
reign  was  long  and  cventfal.  The 
allegiance  which  his  gnndaiie. 
Conn  of  the  hundred  battle*,  hod 
compelled  the  remaining  chieftoiiia 
to  yield  to  the  King  of  Taim,  was 
be);inning  to  become  now  a  realilj 
and  a  source  of  pn>tlt  I  he  eoloiii* 
zation  of  HritJiin  bv  tlie  Komona 
was  probably  affecting  the  poiiey 
and  style  of  a  king  whose  aeoporta 
were  only  a  day  s  nail  from  Moo^ 
At  all  everts,  he  filled  a  largo  ploee 
in  the  mind  of  the  country.  L  ndor 
the  circum<itances.  it  is  probohlo 
that  fn»m  the  moment  of  hio  deoth. 
if  not  long  before,  there  was  formed 
a  certain  conventional  idee  of  tho 
person  and  character  of  Coi 
Mac  Art  in  tlie  main  tnie. 

h  is  aUo  pndiable  tliat  thio  m 
though  »up|H>rted  by  fictitione 
untrustworthy  anecdotes,  would  ho 
itself  permanent  and  unchangeoblo. 
In  the  unphiloKOphical  stage  of  a 
nation's  development,  bisGBry  ie  ttot 
the  dry  and  barren  study  whisll  k 
becomes  in  later  times.  It  ia  lUI 
of  life,  and  colour,  and  movoiiMBL 
It  teems  witli  splendid  shopeo  of 
kin^'<«.  warriors,  and  saintff.  T^ooo 
are  n>tt  mere  names  ;  they  are  liwtDg 
real  denizens  of  the  imaginotive 
world,  as  real  as  are  to  us  Mochelfc 
and  llnmlet.  To  us  the  iJois  of 
hi*«ti*ry  In^iiii;  an  amn-ement 
absurd  ;  but  in  tireece  in  tho 
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age,  in  Ireland  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, history  was  the  great  intellec- 
tual entertainment  of  the  day. 
There  was  little  private  life.  The 
king  dined  with  his  chiefs  and 
fighting  men.  The  recitation  of 
historic  tales,  interspersed  with 
suitable  songs,  formed  the  regular 
amusement  of  the  evening.  Thus 
all  the  past  was  either  revivified  or 
kept  alive.  Tara,  Emain  Macha, 
Cruachan,  all  the  kingly  dwelling- 
places  in  the  island,  were  peopled 
in  tlie  imagination  of  the  times 
with  the  kings  of  past  days,  who, 
though  perished,  lived  on  in  the 
mind  of  the  tale-maker  and  of  his 
audience.  The  whole  past  of  the 
country,  both  the  historic  and  the 
mythical,  was  dense  with  forms. 
Among  these  that  of  Gormac  Mac 
Art  rises  pre-eminent  in  size  and 
clearness.  Among  a  people  who 
regarded  their  history  with  a  fancy 
so  vivid,  an  idea  once  conceived 
concerning  that  monarch  would  not 
easily  pass  away  or  be  altered.  Now, 
as  during  a  lono;  reign  he  was  the 
first  personage  in  the  island,  this 
conventional  idea  would  be  formed 
during  his  lifetime  or  shortly  after 
his  death ;  and  once  formed,  would 
pi-obably,  in  spite  of  untruthful  and 
changing  peraonal  anecdotes,  re- 
main unaltered  for  centuries,  like 
that  of  Dean  Swift  in  modern  Ire- 
land. We  may  be  certain  that  even 
if  the  art  of  writing  were  never 
practised  by  the  Hebrews  or  by  the 
Greeks,  the  characters  of  Solomon 
and  Achilles  would  have  endured 
in  the  imagination  of  both  peoples 
until  the  day  of  national  extmction. 
Accordingly,  where  it  is  certain 
that  a  particular  person  existed, 
that  he  occupied  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  society,  and  was  tlie  theme 
of  frequent  comment  and  remark, 
and  where  a  clear  determinate  per- 
sonality b  embodied  in  anecdotes  of 
very  ancient  origin,  and  all  this  in 
a  country  and  amongst  a  people 
whose  history  assumed  in  their  eyes 


an  epic  and  pictorial  character,  it  is 
probable  that  those  anecdotes  give 
a  reasonably  fair  view  of  his  cha- 
racter and  of  the  general  com- 
plexion of  his  life. 

All    these    conditions,    however, 
must  be  fulfilled,  and  if  we  find  in 
a  nation's  literature,  produced  be- 
fore   the  maturity  of   the  critical 
spirit,  a  personality  represented  as 
having  existed  at  a  period  beyond 
the  reach  of  history,  or  outside  the 
scope  of  history,  we  are  justified  in 
rejecting  the  whole  as  fiction,  how- 
ever valuable   it   may   be   towards 
determining  the  character  of   the 
age  in  which  that  fiction  may  have 
been  elaborated.     If  we  follow  the 
dictum   of   Tighemach,   that  Irish 
Niebuhr  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
agree  that  omttia  monumenta  Scoto- 
rum   ante   Cimhay  incerta  sunt,  we 
must  reject  as  pure  fiction  all  those 
characters  of  Irish   historic  litera- 
ture whose  locus  in  time  is  prior  to 
that  reign,  no   matter  how   vivid, 
determinate,  and  natural  those  cha- 
racters may  appear.     If  located  in 
the  ages  to  which  the  annals  do  not 
extend,  they  can   only  be  classed 
with  Hamlet  and  Launcelot.     They 
cannot  be  historical.     The  reason- 
ing which  we  have  applied  to  the 
stories  about  Swift  will  apply  here 
in  full  force.  No  matter  how  vividly 
the  early  historian  may  bring  Mile- 
sius  or  Ir  before  our  minds,  we  are 
yet  bound  to  relegate  them  to  the 
world  of  fancy— pure  creations  of 
the  artistic  spirit  of  a  later  time. 

But  events  and  persons  may  lie 
beyond  the  scope  of  history  as  well 
as  outside  its  reach.  Events  may 
have  happened  and  persons  existed 
long  within  Uie  historical  epoch,  and 
yet  not  belong  to  that  class  witk 
which  the  annalists  of  the  day  con- 
cerned themselves.  In  the  reign  of 
Cormac  Mac  Art  all  the  events  which 
concerned  the  King  of  Tara  were 
recorded,  and  tlie  names,  &c>  of  the 
contemporary  kings;  but  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  history  of  the  small 
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cliieftaint  of  that  dav  lia«  not  come 
down  to  iH,  nor  of  the  fiirmcM  and 
craA^ini^D,  nor  »if  the  stray  Chris- 
tian (•xi]c<«  or  niis!tionarica  who  were 
brv'inuiiig  to  feather  in  from  Britatn 
and  (raul. 

In  tlie  year  A.n.  GO,  Tacitus  wrote 
that  the  ports  of  nibomia  were 
more  frrqiionted  l>y  the  merchants 
of  tlip  Continent  than  tlio^e  of 
Britain.  From  the  annals  we  8on 
that  the  f^eneral  condition  of  the 
country  mu.st  have  enormously  pro. 
gres&ed  from  tlio  ^lr^t  to  the  fifth 
century.  During  that  period  the 
central  authority  ji^rcw  steaxily,  so 
much  so,  that  in  the  fifth  contui^' 
the  kin^;  paramount  w:i!<  a  hie  to 
join  in  the  descent  of  tlie  Picts  upon 
tlio  Hritish  Koman  colony.  With 
the  ^^wth  of  tho  central  aMihorily 
At  Tara,  civil  wars  ^'cw  less  fre. 
quent,  the  general  pro*>p(*rity  of  the 
inhahitanU  i^rcziter.  and,  as  a  nrces- 
aar)'  consequence,  the  conimunira- 
tion  with  the  Continent^reiiuirked 
by  Tacitus  in  tlic  fin>t  centupk'  as 
ilicn  consiilerahle  -•  must  havi* 
been  lan;ely  increased  in  the  third. 
Mi>rt*o%i-r.  the  priximity  of  a  Itoman 
Colony  so  flourishint;  as  that  o( 
Britain  must  have  hir^ely  helped 
to  introduce  into  Mrin  tho  culture 
and  ideas  current  in  tlic  Koma:i 
world. 

Now.  if  in  t)ie  th  nl  ciMiturv  we 
fmd  I*ritain  and  (laiit  almoKt  com- 
plot  el  V   Chrisiiaiii/e*!.  fi!irf-lv   it    is 
natural  to  huppose  that,  with  ships 
p«'q»i*tually   pa«^hin^  anil  repa««in{^ 
to   ililit-niia.  nii<«sionary  ze:il  must 
have    planted  iisvlf  nn    h«r  shoes 
lon^  ero  the  third  century  was  com- 
pleted.     But  whenever  the  risking 
tide  «if   (Christianity  bf-^.tn  (ti  sap 
the   f>>undaiion^    of    I*ai(ani.sm    in 
anci«'nt  Knn,  the  cra^ih  did  not  take 
p*ace   til   the    fifth.      In   the  year 
AD.  I'il.the  Kill};  Mf  Krin.  I>»aire, 
tot;etheriiithlii^piiiicip.iI«uh-kin;*4. 
wi-re     hai'tized.    an*!     t'hri«iiaiiitv 
eMtabliihed  hy  law.     The  Chriitian 
revolutitui  culminated  in  tUmt  war^* 


culminated  at  a  time  in  which 
Christianity  had  lM*en  conpl«lrij 
blottctl  out  in  Britain,  and  sub- 
merged and  overwhelmed  flbr  a 
sea<ion  in  (laid. 

We  do  not  f^enerully  find  a  vhok 
people  ^ivinf::  up  one  form  of  rdi- 
pon  and  adopting  an  other  with  aeda- 
mstion  and  a  ni^h.  The  conqueml 
(lauls.  another  Celtic  race,  allhoogh 
the  Uoman  Senate  treated  th« 
religion  with  the  utmoat  reaped 
and  atTected  to  rej^ard  O aulish  Draii^ 
ism  lis  but  auother  form  of 
Imperial  fiith.  resisted  tho 
ViUing  tendency  for  many  Toanii 
alihou}*li  they  were  conquered  and 
ruled  by  Uome.  an*l  tho  choice  vai 
but  between  two  forma  of  IV 
ganisni. 

The  whole  spirit  of  ChriatiaoilV 
WAS,  on  the  other  hand,  advone  aiM 
inimical  to  Put^anism.  The  wonhip 
of  a  (*rcdtor,  tho  deification  of  a 
meek  and  crucified  mim.  the  denvn- 
ciation  4»f  war,  and  of  all  the  atniog 
instincts  of  a  barbarous  and 
timed  people,  woultl  render  Chi 
tianily  uf  very  slow 
anion «;st  a  race  such  as  wo 
tho  Seoti  to  have  been.  To 
from  tlie  one  frame  of  mind  mni 
habit  of  life  into  tlie  other  implaai 
an  en<>rmous  revolution,  eapeeiallj 
when  we  rr mem  her  that 
rou*i  and  powerful  class,  named 
Druids,  were  iiitereste«l  in  tho 
P'irt  of  the  ancient  system.  If 
Christian  revolution  culminalod  in 
tlie  middle  of  liie  fifth 
is  hi>;hly  probable  that  ii 
mencrd  t»o  or  three 
befon*. 

.Vs  to  the  mode  of  ita  coiiii 
m«  nt    it    is  likelv    that    ii 
lirrc  as  even-where  else,  among  tho 
coinTuiin  people.     The  nobles 
I>Miids.    the     annslUla,     liko 
upper  orderii  universally,  woffo 
aervative.  Their  lii^hityp  thoir 
sure,  were  more  iuiimateljr 
up  with   exii»tiii»(   riles  and 
and.  tertainly,  it  is  not  in  Iho 
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of  the  Ard-Ri,  the  chief  king  at 
Tara,  the  summit  of  the  p^framid  of 
pagan  conservatism,  that  we  would 
find  such  a  revolution  commencing. 
I  should  suppose  that  the  upper 
orders  and  the  Ard-Ri  would  he  the 
last  to  give  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  Christianity, 
from  first  to  last,  appeared  more 
suitable  to  those  whose  lot  was  cast 
in  obscurity,  than  for  the  great  and 
the  proud  and  those  who  basked 
in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  and 
occupied  the  lofty  places  of  life. 
Slaves,  and  poor  persons,  and  women 
would  hear  ^i\h  pleasure  the  record 
of  Christ's  sufferings  and  cruel 
death.  In  ancient  Erin,  as  eveiy- 
where  else,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  Christianity  must  have 
endured  for  a  while  the  scorn  of  the 
great,  and  been  forced  to  abide  a 
while  with  the  poor  and  the  base. 

This  being  the  case,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  the  first  mis- 
sionary  must  have  led  an  obscure  and 
wandering  life  ;  must  have  suffered 
insults  and  injuries,  and,  perhaps, 
martyrdom,  unless  he  was  content 
to  pay  great  respect  to  the  powers 
that  then  were,  and  was  content  to 
Ial>our  amongst  those  for  whose 
welfare  the  chiefs  and  Druids  cared 
little.  Now  the  ancient  nnnals  of 
the  country  take  no  note  of  the 
common  people,  and  are  completely 
filled  with  the  names  and  doings  of 
the  kings  alone.  Moreover,  in  this 
distant  period  we  learn  little  about 
any  even  of  the  chieftains.  The 
great  battles  and  the  histories  of 
the  higher  kings  have  alone  come 
down  to  us  from  those  times.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  an. 
nalists,  having  so  many  important 
things  to  relate,  would  put  down 
the  gossip  of  each  village  and  small 
district  Indeed,  we  know  as  a  fact 
that  they  did  not.  Why,  then, 
should  we  suppose  that  the  name 


of  the  first  missionary  who  landed 
in  the  island  preaching  Christ 
should  be  noted  down  by  the 
chroniclers  of  the  provincial  and 
Teamairian  *  kings  of  the  country. 

In  the  third  century,  although 
Tara  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
metropolis  of  Ireland,  although  its 
king  enjoyed  the  title  of  King  of 
all  Erin,  yet  it  was  only  as  chief 
amongst  his  peers.  There  was  no 
such  centralization  upon  Tara  as 
the  title  of  King  of  Erin  might  lead 
us  to  suppose.  The  people  of  the 
country  were  divided*  into  many 
hostile  and  inimical  nations.  Free 
unrestrained  intercourse  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  country 
did  not  yet  exist,  or  the  idea  that 
all  together  formed  a  single  nation. 
If  a  missionary  landed  in  Munster 
and  preached  Christ  amongst  the 
people,  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  im- 
possible that  in  such  a  time  a 
deliberate  note  of  the  event  would 
have  been  taken  by  the  Munster 
annalists  atCashel,or,  in  the  second, 
that  it  would  have  been  noted  in 
other  and  hostile  pai*ts  of  the 
country,  which  regarded  each  other 
as  the  tenitories  of  foreign  and 
inimical  peoples. 

Christianity  did  not  come  with  a 
rush.  It  did  not  come  in  might 
and  splendour,  boasting  great 
things;  it  came  like  its  founder 
to  Jerusalem,  meek  and  lowly. 
Evervthing  was  against  it,  and  it 
could  not  afford  to  set  the  higher 
powers  against  itself  by  attracting 
the  attentioa  of  the  nostile  who 
were  also  strong.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  the  advent  of  elo- 
quent and  energetic  missionaries. 
There  is  no  need  to  suppose  that 
Christianity  in  Ireland  was  com* 
menced  by  missionaries  at  all. 
With  ships  perpetually  passing  to 
and  fro  between  Erin  and  the  Con« 
tinent,  as  well  as  to  Britain,  many 
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exiles  from  other  eotintries  mtist 
have  pft«se<l  into  Erin  bringing 
their  reli|;ion  alonf^  with  them. 
Many  exiles  from  Erin,  dwelling  a 
while  in  Christian  lands,  would 
return  themselves  Christians. 
Young  men  of  tlie  literor)'  elass 
wouiti  |>A«4  over  to  Dritain  and 
Gaul  to  Irani  the  civiliziition  of 
those  countries,  and  return  imbued 
with  Christian  ideas.  The  superior 
civil i/ai ion  and  manners  of  those 
countries  ^aould  create  amongst  the 
more  independent  and  di^^ceming  a 
de^^irc  to  imitate  tlie  (tauU  and 
Dritains.  and  so  tlie  work  wouM  go 
on.  hy  degrees  little  communities 
would  he  formed,  meeting  first  in 
|irivate  houses,  and  at  last,  where 
the  cnnsrivative  classes  offered  no 
oppn^ition.  Iniilding  a  modest  little 
eh':rch  of  wattles.  plii-ittTed  and 
whitewashed.  All  a1i>ng  tiic  coost'^, 
AS  is  mo^t  reasonable,  the  fir^t  liitl*' 
Chri-:(i;m  communities  would  Im.* 
formed,  and  thcnrv  the  religion 
wouM  cn-ep  gnulually  into  the 
interior. 

Tnder  sui-h  circumstances.  an>l 
in  a  country-  li'  e  Ireland,  in  which 
til  ere  was  no  liirrature  properly  so 
call  Oil.  .anil  no  national  rfcord  save 
the  iirinuN.  no  cunlemp'>niry  rc. 
count  r-tiiM  ha\e  been  either  taken 
or  prt*«T\i«l  of  the  fir-^t  introduc* 
ti<»n  if  (*hri^ti:mitv  into  the  inland. 
Wo  cnnnnt  t*  11  uherc  and  i%h«n  the 
fir^t  nu«sion:ir%'  or<*hristian  Uiided. 
or  where  and  wh*  n  tlie  t"ir»l  con- 
gretTiiti'Wi  iiH*>enibled  or  the  fip»l 
chtiri\i  was  built. 

I?y  »lt';jn*e*.  tlie  pres-sure  of  tlie 
inflih  i:i*e  of  surro  .n-lin:;  and  mon* 
ci\i!i.'''d  ri»untrieH,  ti»;;t  thor  with 
the  iiitrin<tir  forri-  of  the  new  faith, 
itubduf  1  and  .innihilatfi  the  pa;:an- 
inni  of  ihi-  r.«!ii;trv.  When  the 
m't^rii.mt  I  e-'anie  «ti  ii!;pir{ant  as 
to  f.-r.'e  Attfii'io'i  fnmi  the  B!inHh<»ts. 
the  m<'>  le  in  w!ii<-li  ('lir:'<t!Ani:v  had 
entf  r<- 1  tin*  i'iiiiMr\  uu^  lii*t  'ihe 
cntit'a!  t  \a.tir:^  «]>.ir.  of  modi  in 
tiniii  di  I   liuC   then  •el- 


ling  the  bard  and  the  chronicler  to 
search  closely  and  jealously  into  the 
origin  of  the  revolotion,  even  if  it 
was  possible  for  them,  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  to  discover  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  artistic 
creative  spirit  was  in  full  flow.  The 
people  knew  that  they  had  not  been 
always  Christian :  that  now  tkcj 
were,  beautiful  bardie  tales,  there* 
fore,  wenr  in  great  request  in  their 
halls  anil  assemblies.  Wo  mmy 
be  certain  that  hundreds  of  theee 
banlic  talen  were  in  tlie  fifih  and 
sixth  ceiiiuries  said  and  sung, 
bani  treating  the  subject  in  his 
stvle. 

In  the  fourth  centurjr  Inland 
was  not  a  nation,  but  a  nation  of 
nations ;  each  tribe  had  ita  own 
sepul  system,  its  own  history  and 
peculiar' tribal  ideas.  Ily  degrees 
were  elaborated  the  figures  of  manj 
saints,  who  in  different  parts  oif 
Ireland, and  by  different  tribes, were 
canonized  in  the  imagination  of 
the  |»eople.  and  were  creditcil  with 
having  been  in  those  localitiea  the 
introducers  of  Christianity.  But 
in  each  priivinee  of  Ireland  there 
was  at  least  one  ruling  tribe  which 
took  precetlence  of  the  rest  end 
supplieti  the  province  with  its 
kind's.  Now  the  patron  saint  of 
this  tribe  must  have  been  held  in  m 
x<'rtain  degree  of  honour  over  the 
whole  pri»vince.  in  nuisequence  of 
the  superior  political  importance  of 
the  tribe  who  claimetl  him  as  their 
patron  As  the  banner  of  the  I  red 
in.;  tri1»e  would  with  llie  gradnal 
C4»nHolidatioii  of  the  provincial  ayv- 
teni.  aiiil  the  extension  of  the 
autboritv  of  that  tribe  over  the 
counirv.  eventunllv  become  the 
baniit  r  of  th**  priivinee.  so  the 
patron  faint  of  the  ruling  tribe 
wouM  aNn  become  the  patron  aainl 
of  a  territory  coextensive  sridi 
the  grrtwth  of  the  chief  tribe;  nnd 
with  the  couMilidntion  of  the  tribee 
of  Mun^ter  utid«r  the  Eoghan*! 
of  Cathel.  all  the  otlier  sainU  of 
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province  retired  into  comparative 
obscurity  before  the  lustre  and 
greatness  of  St.  Benignus. 

In  the  same  way  the  Bishop  of 
Borne  established  his  spiritual  pre- 
dominance over  all  the  bishops  of 
Western  Europe,  and  Peter,  the 
patron  saint  of  Borne,  was  exalted 
over  the  heads  of  all  the  other 
saints.  The  saintly  precedence  of 
Benignus  in  Southern  Erin,  is  no 
more  to  be  attributed  to  hh  supe- 
rior excellence  as  a  saint,  supposing 
him  to  have  really  existed,  than  the 
mediseval  fame  of  Peter  proves  him 
to  have  been  greater  than  St.  John. 
Political  and  military  causes  having 
determined  that  St.  Benignus  shall 
be  the  patron  saint  of  Southern  Erin, 
the  whole  body  of  bardic  literature 
relating  to  this  part  .of  the  island  and 
dealing  with  him  is  coloured  accord- 
ingly. It  was  Benignus  that  worked 
all  the  miracles,  that  confuted  the 
Druids,  that  founded  the  churches, 
and  baptized  the  thousands.  The 
remaining  patron  saints  of  Leth 
Moona  •  were  shorn  of  their  gl«>ry 
in  order  that  Benignus  might  shine 
with  tenfold  lustre. 

Now  Cashel,the  stronghold  of  the 
Eoghan-achts,  and  the  great  political 
centre  of  Southern  Erin,  was  far 
inland.  As  has  been  already  ex- 
plained, it  must  have  been  Chris- 
tianized later  than  places  along  the 
coast.  Accordingly,  if  St.  Benignus 
was  a  historical  personage,  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  he  was  the 
first  missionary  of  Southern  Erin. 
Yet  the  bardic  tales  ascribe  the 
Christianization  of  Munster  and 
Leinster  to  him.  It  would  not  be 
tolerated  that  any  of  the  minor 
saints  should  have  brought  Christi- 
anity to  Leth  MooDa  before  him. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the 
elevation  of  Benignus,  and  the 
general  features  of  his  supposed 
career,  were  brought  about,  not  by 


intrinsic  bat  extrinsic  and  adven- 
titious causes. 

Now  Tara  was  the  centre  of 
Northern  Erin,  and  the  Hy  Neill  the 
ruling  tribe.  The  same  causes  which 
in  the  south  elevated  Benignus 
to  his  lofty  position,  in  the  north 
elevated  Patricius.  The  patron  saint 
of  the  Eoghan-achts  and  the  patron 
saint  of  the  Hy  Neill  thus  became  the 
two  great  saints  of  the  country.  In 
the  south  of  Ireland  men  declared 
that  Beneen  was  the  apostle  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  north  men  declared  the 
same  of  Patrick.  Which  of  these 
would  eventually  become  the  patron 
saint  of  Ireland  depended  upon  the 
relative  power  and  solidarity  of  the 
two  confederacies  of  tribes,  that 
whoso  centre  was  Tara  and  that 
whose  centre  was  Cashel.  Even- 
tually the  north  iriumphedv  The 
north  succeeded  in  maintaining  the 
predominance  which  it  had  won  in 
early  times  until  its  ideas  became 
accepted  over  the  whole  country. 
The  Ard-Riship  of  Ireland,  held 
by  northern  kings  during  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  succeeding  centuries,  ele- 
vated Patricius  above  Benignus. 
As  tho  King  of  Kincora  and  the 
King  of  Cashel  and  the  King  of 
Naas,  through  tlie  lapse  of  several 
centuries,  acknowledged  tho  suze- 
rainty of  the  Hy  Neill  chieftains 
the  patron  saint  of  Leth  Moona  fell 
steadily  before  the  rise  of  the 
northern  saint,  and,  eventually,  Pa- 
trick became  accepted  over  the 
whole  country  as  the  patron  saint  of 
Ireland.  Had  the  south  triumphed, 
had  King  Cormac  of  Cashel  defeated 
Flann  Siona,  the  northern  monarch, 
and  established  the  Ard-Riship  in 
the  line  of  the  Eoghan-achts,  the 
prese  it  paper  would  have  borne  the 
title  of  St.  Beneen  instead  of  St. 
Patrick ! 

When  the  Irish  began  first  to  feel 
themselves  a  nation,  and  to  look 
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beyond  the  bounds  of  Uieir  several 
tribal  territorip<«.  thcv  found  four 
great  M'pts  which  had  reduced  the 
otliers  to  subjection.  The  feeling 
that  the  Iri»h  wt^re  not  a  mere 
aggregate  of  nations,  but  a  homo- 
gencuus  rare,  fipeakingune  language, 
and  owing  a  certain  liniited  obe- 
dience to  a  bingle  monarch,  pro- 
ducetl  a  desire  for  the  gratification 
of  the  sentiment  thus  engendered 
in  tlie  form  of  bardic  history. 
Accordingly,  the  notion  of  the 
llile&iau  invabion  was  gradually 
elalH>rated  to  suit  the  want  Four 
aonsof  Milesius  invatled  thecountry 
from  Spain,  conquered  the  whole 
Island,  and  divided  it  Ivetween  tliem- 
selves.  That  unity  was  being 
gradually  brought  about  by  the 
growing  {political  im pittance  of 
Tara  craved  to  see  an  tmagiiiativo 
resemblance  of  itself  cobt  upon  the 
unsuUied  background  of  tlie  past, 
magnified  and  glorified  by  tlie  hues 
of  bardic  genius. 

Similarly,  when  men  looked 
round,  and  saw  t he  countr)' Christian, 
which  they  knew  to  have  l>een  pagan, 
lliey  listened  delightedly  to  every 
good  tale  which  gave  imaginative 
expression  to  the  mixture  of  feelingn 
with  which  tliey  thouj^ht  of  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.  A 
complex  origin  dtyes  not  please  the 
uneducated  mintl.  It  ilelighu  to 
group  many  evenU  together,  and 
fu>e  them  into  (»ne.  It  desires 
aimplicity,  suddoime^*(.  and.  above 
all.  a  hero.  The  tale  must  revolve 
upon  one  man.  aiiti  he  must  be 
greal,andsu!%tainu|Mmhi<i  shoulders 
the  whole  burthen  of  the  ev«nt. 
The  barbarou-i  mind  is  much  more 
devoted  to  hero.wor!»hip  than  the 
educated.  Ait  Ireland  was  pt^>pled 
al  a  single  invasion.  conducte«l  un- 
der tlie  command  of  four  brothera, 
aoDs  of  a  single  great  chirfiain, 
io  its  ChrtstiaiiizAtion  could  not 
be  contemplateil  4a\e  as  tlie  mighty 
labour  of  a  single  great  »pintual 
champion.     As  tliere    were  many 


forms  of  the  Milesian  legend  befora 
that  which  has  come  down  to  us 
was  fully  elaborated  and  made  as  it 
were  classical, so  the  bardie  accounts 
of  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
were  many  and  various  before  the 
Patrician  legend  was  fully  completed. 
Each  tribe  liad  its  own  naint.  Which 
of  these  would  eventually  become 
the  patron  saint,  and  be  hailed  as  the 
firKt  Christian  missionary  to  a  be- 
nighted country,  would  depend 
altogether  on  another  question — 
vi2 ,  which  of  the^  tribes  would 
extend  its  prcdoniinanee  over  the 
rest.  Many  tales  relativo  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  were 
told  in  all  part<i  oi  the  country, 
most  of  them  mutually  C4»nl!icling, 
and  expressing  only  the  pn'possca- 
sions.  ai«(ii rations,  and  longings  of 
those  districts  and  tribes  for  which 
tliey  were  composed. 

With  a  numerous,  wealthy,  and 
leisured  class  of  bard^  the  compo- 
sition of  these  tales  went  on  apace. 
How  many  saintly  heroes  struggled 
with  one  anotlier  in  the  early 
imagination  of  the  (iiedhil  for  tha 
honour  of  having  Christianized  tha 
country  it  would  now  be  impossible 
to  hay ;  but  from  what  we  know  of 
human  nature  and  the  then  social 
condition  of  Ireland,  we  must  eon- 
elude  that  St  Tdtrick  wan  but  one 
out  (»f  a  host,  aiitl  that  at  one  time 
tliere  were  many  names  which 
proniise«i  as  fairly  as  his  to  arrive 
at  the  spiritual  pre  eminence. 

There  are  thn'e  compositions 
still  in  existence,  which  are  attri- 
buted to  St.  Patrick.  One  is  called 
**St.  Patrick's  llMun.*  a  second, 
**  The  letter  to  Co'roticus,'*  and  the 
thinl  generally  known  by  tlie  name 
o(  **  St.  Patricks  Confession.**  The 
prime  Druid,  like  the  prime  dene, 
wrote  or  dictated  compositions 
which  remain  to  this  day.  Theie 
are  four  curious  pagan  hymna» 
which  are  ascribeil  to  Aniergin,who 
entered  Krin  along  with  tlie  sons 
of   Milesios;    and  several   otbeie 
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attributed  to  various  pre-historic 
personages.  Nearly  all  the  remnants 
of  very  ancient  Irish  literature  have 
an  impersonal  character.  They 
might  have  been  written  by  one 
person  as  well  as  by  another.  A 
traditional  mode,  botli  of  expression 
and  of  thinking,  was  invariably 
followed.  The  literature  that  seemed 
to  bear  a  pagan  origin  was  by  the 
literati  of  later  ages  distributed 
between  the  various  celebrated 
Druids  and  bards,  according  to  a 
standard  which  they  determined 
themselves.  To  Amergin,  being 
the  first  Druid  of  the  Milesians, 
the  most  ancient  were  ascribed,  and 
the  remainder  to  subsequent  per- 
sonages, historic  and  unhistoric. 

The  same  coursehasbeen  adopted 
in  the  distribution  of  the  Christian 
literature.  Here,  however,  as  these 
were  written  in  Latin,  the  same 
mode  of  distribution  could  not  well 
be  followed.  Latin  remained  the 
same ;  GsBdhilic  altered.  The  more 
ancient  Gsedhilic  compositions 
could  be  rudely  determined.  In 
the  distribution  of  Latin  composi- 
tions of  a  Christian  character  those 
whose  authorship  was  not  known, 
and  which  were  also  excellent,  were 
attributed  to  St.  Patrick.  Only  one 
of  those  has  come  down  to  us, "  St. 
Patrick's  Hymn,'*  which  is  a  beau- 
tiful and  fervid  piece  of  religious 
poetry. 

The  remaining  compositions 
attributed  to  St.  Patrick  purport  in 
themselves  to  have  proceeded  from 
his  band  ;  so  that  if  they  were  not 
written  by  him  they  must  be  con- 
sidered either  a  deliberate  forgery 
or  a  sort  of  dramatic  exercise. 

This  last  description  of  literary 
exercise  is  exceedingly  common  in 
the  remnants  of  ancient  Irish  litera- 
ture. It  was  a  common  artifice  of 
the  versifying  chroniclers.  In  order 
to  make  more  vivid  and  forcible 
their  accounts  of  certain  periods 
in  the  historical  narrative,  they 
affected  the  sentiments  and  manner 


of  some  distinguished  bard  of  the 
period. 

A  good  example  of  this  is  given 
by  a  fine  historical  poem,  affecting 
to  have  been  uttered  by  the  chief 
Druid  of  Leaire,  the  king  to  whom 
Patrick  preached  at  Tara.  In  the 
midst  of  the  poem  the  author 
breaks  out,  **  Duvach,  am  I  poetic 
fully  ? — subtle  it  was  by  me  an 
oratory  and  stone  cross  were  first 
erected."  The  language  of  this 
poem  rebuts  the  assumption  that  it 
could  have  been  composed  in  the 
fifth  century ;  moreover,  it  treats  as 
true  the  legend  of  the  preaching 
of  St.  Patrick  before  the  court  of 
Leaire.  Again,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  Duvach  to  say  with 
truth  that  he  was  the  first  to  erect 
an  oratory  and  cross  in  Erin,  for 
St.  Pati'ick's  predecessor,  Palladius, 
had  been  ordained  nnd  sent  by  the 
Pope  ad  Scoios  creJenles  in  Chrislo, 
To  pretend  to  speak  in  the  person 
of  an  ancient  worthy  was  a  common 
artifice.  The  mere  fact,  therefore, 
that  they  have  been  attributed  to 
St.  Patrick,  and  even  their  purport* 
ing  in  themselves  to  have  proceeded 
from  him,  are  worthless  in  the  en- 
deavour to  determine  their  origin. 

Besides  St.  Patrick,  there  were 
several  other  saints  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  flourished  in  the  fifth 
century.  Not  one  of  these  has  left 
anything  in  the  form  of  composi- 
tion. Even  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries,  during  which  Erin  ex- 
celled the  surrounding  nations  in 
piety  and  Christian  learning,  did 
not  produce  any  compositions  of  a 
monkish  character  which  have 
lasted  down  to  the  present  day. 
Irish  patristic  literature,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  two  compositions  whose 
authenticity  we  are  considering, 
was  nil.  Which  is  it  more  reason- 
able to  suppose— that  the  Confes- 
sion and  the  Epistle  to  Coroticus 
were  composed  in  St.  Patrick's 
name,  at  a  late  period  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  country,  or  that  they  were 
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genuine  and  tlie  sole  lilenirj  out- 
come of  the  Irish  Church  for  a 
period  of  four  centuries  pspeciallj 
when  we  remember  that  the  literarv 
artifice  of  writing  in  the  name  of 
another  person  was  common  in  Ire- 
land? 

In  lookini?  into  these  composi- 
tionv.  we  find  that  thev  are  both 
written  in  very  bad  I^tin,  and  that 
in  bi)th  St.  Patrick  laments  his 
scholastic  deficiencies  at  (jreat 
length.  This  alone  gives  a  suspi- 
cious look  to  th^  compositions  If 
St.  I^trick  existed,  and  intluenced 
the  mind  of  his  ^reneiatinn,  he  nni^l 
have  been  too  great  and  too  biniple- 
minded  to  hare  apologized  at  all 
for  writing  inferior  lAtiii.  and  cer- 
tainly he  woulil  not  have  taken  up 
such  space  A  ^'reat  pritp4»rtion  <if 
that  which  he  wrote  in  arci  111111  in;; 
for  his  want  of  Ijitinity.  and  eallin;* 
himnelf  iupfiitm  and  other  haril, 
self  accusin-f  names,  especially  a«t. 
according  to  the  legend,  he  wiis  the 
ChriHiianiziT  uf  the  rounlrv.  anil 
was  addr«"««i:ng  a  people  who  f^pokc 
the  Ciiedhilir  tongue,  ^nd  amongst 
whom  an  audi  nee  of  cniitineiital 
and  I^aiin-speakni:;  per»oiif<  rouM 
not  ha\e  been  already  col  lee  ted.  If 
St  ratrick  wrote  aii\  thing  at  all.  wc 
would  expect  to  find  it  in  ihi*  lun- 
pia^i^e  of  the  Country,  and  n<»t  in  a 
foreign  oiu*.  It  \^,  indeed.  hi>:hly 
probable  th.it  the  loss  of  nearU  all 
thf*  literarv  outcome  of  the  ancient 
Irish  i'hurch  ^us  causeil  bv  it4 
ha\in^  been  comintscd  in  the  vrr- 
nacular.  '1  he  rTcunivtMneeH  of  the 
country  cutting  it  of[  from  con  nee* 
tion  «ith  K'liiH*  would  thntw  the 
monki  n[M>n  thf  ii.iii^rnou^  Hpirit- 
nal  and  inte1I«o;ual  re^ttutO'S  of 
the  coiintrv  The  GaMlhilio  ei*m- 
positions  of  their  predt  ce«i«ors 
Would  prob.i  1\  not  Ih*  preH«ived 
with  care  bv  the  Koniam/in  '  Latin- 
Speaking  ni.»nk*»  of  lairr  tinu-<» 

Jf  St  i'atiirk  ««a!i.  m%  hi'  •tatcd. 
of  Homan  uri^n.  of  a  ili«tin;;tii«hed 
ccel€saa»tical    fjmdt,  an^i    bjrn    ui 


Britain  at  a  time  when  Britain 
a  Roman  colony;  if  be  lired  in 
(faiil  witli  his  relations,  and,  after 
his  escape  from  Ireland,  lived  again 
u|>on  the  Continent,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  I^tin  would  have 
been  his  native  language,  and  that 
he  would  have  spoken  and  written 
it  correctly.  But  if  it  l>e  urged  that 
the  s|>oken  I^atin  of  the  day  was 
not  classical,  tlien  St.  Patrick, 
writing  tlie  usual  s|K>ken  Ijatin  of 
the  day,  would  not  have  entered 
into  a  long  a|K)loi;>'  about  his  I^tin 
8t\le.  He  would  not  have  seen, 
and  certainly  would  not  have  felt, 
its  defects. 

Now  let  us  Aupposc  that  all  the 
rest  is  genuine,  but  that  the  apolo* 
gies  in  boih  compositions  were  in* 
ter|»olations  of  later  times.  I..et  us 
supf>ose  that  home  monk,  jealous  of 
St  I'atriek'h  reputation,  and  desir- 
ing to  vindicate  him.  yet  afraid  to 
correct  a  composition  ho  sacred,  in* 
troduced  the  apology. 

In  the  Kpistle  to  Toroticus,  St. 
Pill  rick  denounces  the  Itoman  ge* 
lii'ral  in  strong  lanpiage  for  hsvms 
Mdd  Irish  children  to  the  aceursea 
Plots  and  Sr«»tii.  and  ties  botli  names 
to;;etlier  more  than  once  under  tlie 
ban  of  a  common  opprobrium. 
Now.  from  t'  e  eariiest  times,  and 
down  to  the  Norman  iti\a»ion,  Ire- 
land was  Scotia,  ami  her  inhabitants 
Se.>ti.  Ihian  lloninih  Mgned  him- 
self iifi/>er. 1/0  r  Srol  rym.aiid  ullhougll 
the  signature  in  the  book  of  Armagh 
be  not  genuine.  11  at  all  events  miut 
have  been  |  «*iined  in  or  after  the 
eleventh  ceniurv-  True,  there  ware 
Si-oli  in  Caledonia  in  the  time  of 
St.  Patrick ;  but  the  Caledoniao 
Scoti  of  that  day  wt  re  not  numer- 
ous or  powerful.  'ihcy  were  but 
an  unimportant  Iri^h  colony,  alto* 
gether  de|>eiident  on  the  parent 
ciiuiitnr.  and  suvtaiurd  bv  tlie  Irish 
again kt  the  Pi<*l««  Whr never  the 
I^tin  aritem  allude  10  the  Scoti,  it 
is  the  inhabiiants  of  lltbemia 
whom  they  mean   by  tlia  appalli^ 
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tion.  Therefore,  to  represent  St. 
Patric*{  speaking  of  the  accursed 
Scot!  is  absurd.  He  would  not 
speak  in  opprobrious  terms  of  the 
people  amongst  whom  he  was 
labouring,  and  on  whose  behalf  he 
wrote  the  Epistle  to  Coroticus.  It 
is  plain  from  this  that  the  composition 
in  question  must  have  been  written 
by  some  ignorant  person,  who, 
living  at  a  time  in  which  the  only 
Scoti  known  were  the  inhabitants 
of  Caledonia,  aid  familiar  with 
those  all  but  indissolubly  united 
brethren,  Scoti  Pictique,  trans- 
ferred his  own  ideas  to  the  time  of 
St.  Patrick,  thus  introducing  a  most 
easily  distinguished  foreign  alloy 
into  the  forged  metal  of  his  Patri- 
cian epistle. 

Coroticus  see;i)S  to  have  been  a 
Roman  general  commanding  in 
Britain,  who  made  a  descent  upon 
the  shores  of  Hibeiiiia,  and  carried 
off  Christian  boys  and  girls,  whom 
he  sold  to  the  accursed  pagans,  the 
Picts  and  Scots.  Now,  St.  Patrick 
must  have  written  this  epistle  some- 
where in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
centuiy,  for  he  landed  in  Ireland  in 
the  year  431.  Tet  in  the  epistle,  a 
Roman  general  in  Britain  is  repre- 
sented as  being  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  invade  Ireland.  As  a  fact, 
the  Roman  colony  in  Britain  was 
completely  blotted  out  at  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century;  the  Scoti, 
the  un-Latinized  Britons,  or  the 
Picts  and  the  Saxons,  had  taken 
complete  possession  of  the  island, 
and  if  any  fragment  of  the  Roman 
colony  still  sustained  itself,  we  may 
be  certain  it  had  enough  to  occupy 
itself  with  in  Bntain  without  nt- 
tins  out  naval  piratical  expeditions 
against  Hibernia. 

According  to  the  Confession,  and 
the  other  accounts  of  St.  Patrick's 
origin  with  which  all  the  Confession 
is  in  harmony,  the  saint  was  bom  in 
North  Britain,  in  Strath  Clyde;  but 
while  still  a  boy  paid  a  visit  to  his 
reUttves,  the  Britons  of  Gaul.  Now, 


let  us  suppose  that  the  descent  of 
the  Picts,  which  for  a  while  wiped 
out  Christianity  and  Latin  names 
from  the  north  of  Britain,  had  not 
yet  taken    place.      Still  there   re* 
mains  the   difficulty  that  Brittany 
was  not  yet  formed.    It  was  by  the 
expulsion    of    the    Romans    from 
Britain  that  Gaulish  Brittany  was 
formed,  and  to  render  credible  the 
account  of  St.  Patrick  having  been 
bom    a  Christian,    and  of   Latin 
parents  in  Strath  Clyde,  at  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century,  we  have  sup- 
posed that  the  Roman    dominion 
lasted  longer  in  Britain  than  it  did. 
Either  St.  Patrick  was  not  bom  in 
Strath  Clyde,  or  he  did  not  go  to 
see  his  relatives  in  Armoric  Letha, 
The  real  fact  undoubtedly  is,  that 
the  details  of  the  Patrician  legend 
were  elaborated  at  a  time  long  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Romans  from 
Britain.     The  Britons   along  the 
western  coast  of  England,  having 
been   Christianized,  were  in  dose 
connection  and  sympathy  with  the 
Irish  Church,  rna  also  with  their 
kindred  in  Armorica.     The  Welsh 
were  Christianized  by  the  Irish,  and 
not  vice  versd.     The  details  of  Pat- 
rick's   birth    and    early    life  were 
determined  by  the  close  connection 
subsisting  between  the  churches  of 
West  Britain  and  the  Cymric  peo- 
ples of  France,  with  both  of  whom 
the  ancient  Irish  Church  kept  up 
friendly  relations.    The  monastery 
of  Glastonbury  was  an  Irish  foun- 
dation.    Kil  Patrick  in  North  Bri- 
tain  testifies    to  their  community 
with  Ireland  of  ideas  and  feelings, 
and  friendly  allusions  to  Armorie 
Letha  occur  in  ancient  Irish  litera- 
ture. 

The  two  composidons,  it  is  clear, 
were  written  at  a  late  age,  and 
founded  upon  the  then  carrent  ideas 
concerning  St.  Patrick.  The  writer 
being  an  imperfect  Latin  scholar,  the 
apologies  for  defective  Latinity  were 
either  introduced  by  the  author,  or  in 
later  times  by  one  who  oonsidered 
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them  genuine,  but  interpolated  the 
apologies  written  also  iu  inferior 
Latin. 

There  is  an  air  of  genuineness, 
siniplieity,  snd  pietj  about  these 
compositions  which  leaves  on  the 
uncritical  an  impression  of  tlieir 
authenticity.  It  would  be  so  plea- 
tarit  to  believe  tliat  tliis  humilitv, 
piet}',  and  goodness  were  the  f*enu- 
ine  utterances  of  the  groat  father 
of  the  Irish  Church. 

The  ••  Confe*isi(in  **  contniflicts 
the  orthodox  narratiTe  of  St.  Pat- 
rick*s  lifo.  According  to  the  Tripar- 
tite and  the  otlier  lives.  St  l*atriek*s 
career  in  Ireland  was  like  a  trium- 
phal progress.  He  passed  throuf^h 
all  thti  CMuntry.  founding  churches, 
blessing  wells,  and  baptizing  the 
inhabitants  in  thousands.  All  the 
Scoti  rose  up  joyfully  to  mert  him. 
like  the  birds  of  the  forest  at  the 
ascent  of  the  sun.  The  %iriter  of 
the  *'  Confession  *'  knew  better,  his 
experience  amongst  the  Saxons  and 
Franks  as  a  roissionar}*.  |>erhaps, 
taught  him  that  the  conversion  of 
a  nation  was  no  easy  matter.  He 
makes  St  Patrick  speak  of  himstdf 
as  imprisoned  and  as  having  been 
threatened  with  death :  as  being 
surrounded  bv  perils  and  miseries, 
and  looking  forward  to  the  death  of 
a  martvr.  Of  course  he  is  matie  to 
allude  to  his  successes  too,  but  of 
these  he  speaks  with  moderation 

If  wo  deduct  from  all  tliat  is  told 
of  St.  Patrick  whatever  is  rlcarly 
incredible,  the  result  will  be  very 
attenuiitfil  indeed.  Again,  if  St 
Patrick  camo  at  tlie  time  i^hich  all 
the  auth>>iitii->  mention,  he  Wds  not 
tlie  rhrifittanizer  of  Ireland,  for  he 
tti rived  at  tlir  culmination  of  the 
thri^lian  r«-\ulution.  He  was  merelv 
a  di^tinguishtd  priest  of  the  Irish 
Church.  Now.  under  tln-^c  cir- 
cumstances, it  i^  hiu'hly  imf»rol>aMe 
tliiit  a  «ell  ki.u^n  |Ti«st.  lt\in*^  in 
the  full  Ii^ht  «  f  I'ului  ity  and  gene- 
ral attention,  ruuld  e\or.  ctintran*  to 
tlie  f^ACt.  bavo  bten    credited  mith 


being  the  Christiani/^r  of  the  coun- 
try. Besides,  when  Christianity  had 
reached  sueh  success  in  the  country 
tliat  Paganism  was  on  the  verge  of 
ita  overthrow,  we  may  be  sure  that 
many  accounts  of  its  introduction, 
and  of  tlie  first  bringers  of  the 
blessed  news  of  Christ  and  im- 
mortality, were  floating  around  the 
island.  One  of  these  magnified 
pn*historic  figures  would  be  already 
subduing,  as  it  were,  the  rest,  and 
concentrating  upon  himself  the 
glory  of  having  Christianized  Ire- 
land. From  these  considerations 
alone,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  if  a  man  named  Patricius 
landed  in  Irtdand.  in  tlie  fifth  een- 
tunr.  his  name  would  not  be  eon* 
nocted  with  the  Christianization  of 
the  country  nor  magnifietl  into  the 
mythic  proportions  which  it  as* 
sumes  in  the  Tripartite. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  if  we  beliera 
tliat  St  Patrick  did  reallv  Chris- 
tianise  the  country,  and  place  hia 
arrival  in  the  tliird  century,  we 
must  reject  as  untrue  or  doubtful 
everytliing  tliat  is  told  concerning 
him.  Almost  everpr  portion  of  the 
I'atrieian  narrative  is  so  closely  con- 
nected with  tlie  fifth  century,  thai 
if  W6  deduct  both  the  incredible 
and  that  which  belongs  to  the  fifth 
century,  there  is  hardlv  a  tack 
left     ^ 

If  St  Patrick  came  in  the  third 
century,  he  would  C4*rtainly  bate 
been  one  of  the  early  Christian 
missionaries ;  b  jt  the  annalitta 
would  not  have  noticed  him.  With- 
out their  notice  he  would  not  be 
rememWred  in  later  times  any 
more  than  the  thnmgs  of  Chris- 
tian exiles  and  c1t*ricH  who,  during 
the  tliird,  fourih.  and  fifth  ct.'ntnries 
must  have  sought  the  shores  of 
hnn. 

l*he  real  fart  witli  regard  ti>  the 
Patrician  legfrnl  f>eem«»  to  l»c  tliis: 
l^trick  was  but  one  of  many  pre- 
historic  figures,  floating  in  the 
imagination  of  the  |H*ople,  deriving 
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name,  life,  colour,  movement,  from 
the  bards,  the  ever-ready  exponents 
of  the  dumb  wishes  and  desires  of 
the  people.  Political  and  military 
causes  gave  precedence  to  the  Tea- 
mairian  legends  of  the  Christian- 
ization  of  the  country,  and  the 
genius  of  its  bard,  or  some  other 
cause,  made  the  Patrician  to  triumph 
over  the  other  Teamairian  legends. 
The  commencement  of  Christianity 
was  lost  in  those  phases  of  Geed- 
hilic  life  upon  which  the  annal- 
ists  did  not  shed  light,  it  was 
hid  in  the  extra-historic  obscurity. 
The  Christianization  of  Erin  was 
complex  and  gradual,  and  ap- 
proached from  a  thousand  points, 
working  slowly,  feeling  its  way 
from  Uie  coast  inland.  In  the 
mind  of  the  bard  whose  tale  was 
to  be  repeated  in  a  single  evening, 
and  which  was  intended  to  gratify 
the  imagination,  not  satisfy  the 
critical  faculty  of  learned  and  scep- 
tical antiquariens,  the  long-drawn 
metamorphosis  by  which  Paganism 
fell  into  desuetude  and  the  worship 
of  God  arose,  concentred  itself  in 
a  sudden  and  spirit-stirring  revolu- 
tion, starting  into  life  around  the 


great  words  and  great  deeds  of  a 
mighty  spiritual  hero. 

Once  the  Patrician  legend  was 
formed  and  generally  recognized, 
succesive  bards  would  add  to  the 
achievements  of  its  hero.  Eventu- 
ally the  bardic  tales  would  them- 
selves  grow  old  and  perish,  and 
their  bones  and  dust  collected  in 
such  cineraries  as  Jocelyn's  Life 
and  the  Tripartite. 

Once  more  an  attempt  of  later 
times  might  be  made  to  exorcise 
into  life  the  mouldering  relics.  A 
monk  would,  as  a  literary  exercise, 
take  a  few  facts  from  the  Lives, 
and  ai'ound  these  wind  such  dis- 
courses as,  ia  his  mind,  the  great 
apostle  of  Ireland  would  have  com- 
posed. The  "  Epistle  to  Coroticus  " 
and  the  "  Confession "  have  been 
written  with  such  peculiar  skill, 
and  indicate  such  an  exquisite, 
pure,  and  fervid  type  of  antique 
Gsedhilic  piety,  that  the  writer  of 
the  present  article  is  as  grieved 
as  any  person  who  may  read  his 
words,  that  he  cannot  believe  them 
to  have  been  composed  by  the 
chief  of  the  first  missionaries  to 
Ireland. 

Abthur  Clive. 
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DR.   RICHARD   ROBERT   MADDEN.   F.R.C.S.E.,   LA.  LOND.. 

M.R.I.A.,  Ac.,  Ac. 

We  enrich  our  gallery  this  month  with  the  portrmit  of  a  true  *'  ton  of  the 
•oil/'  Dr.  Madden,  who.  during  an  eventful  public  career,  found  intenrala 
of  leisure  to  wield  a  prolific  and  useful  pen. 

The  subject  of  our  memoir  bears  a  name  inseparably  linked  with  the 
remote  annals  of  Ireland.  Several  Irish  MSS.  of  antiquity  furnish  the 
pedigree  of  this  family,  under  the  denomination  of  the  race  of  Madodan 
of  Sil  Anmchadha.  This  powerful  Irish  sept  had  large  territorial  pot- 
srssions,  tlieir  country.  Sil  Anmchadha,  being  coextensi\e  with  the  baronj 
of  I^ngford  in  the  county  of  Gal  nay,  and  the  parish  of  Lusmagh  in  the 
King's  county  on  the  east  side  of  the  Shannon,  formerly  included  within 
the  county  of  the  city  of  the  tribes. 

The  ancient  records  of  the  West  are  rich  in  praise  of  tlie  virtues 
and  bravery  of  different  members  of  tlie  Madden  clan.  Some  of  the 
O'Maddens  seem,  as  in  modem  times,  to  hare  intermarried  with  natives 
of  England.  One  hero  of  the  family  is  in  particular  depicted  in  glowing 
colours  by  two  of  the  Irish  bards,  who  describe  I>r.  Madden*s  ancestor  ea 
a  soldier  with  the  courage  of  a  true  lion,  the  Lion  of  liirra  i  Rirr)»  with  the 
venom  of  the  serpent,  the  Hawk  of  the  Shannon,  a  Tower  which  defends 
the  frontiers,  a  ChiefUin  of  the  rac«;  of  (*onn  of  the  hundred  battles,  e 
large  man  of  slender  person  with  a  skin  like  the  blos^m  of  the  apple- 
trees,  witli  brown  eyebrow*,  black  curling  hair,  long  fingers,  and  a  clieck 
like  the  cherries. 

This  ancient  family,  of  which  there  appears  likewise  to  be  an  English 
branch,  formed  alliances  with  some  of  the  groatrst  names  in  ancteot 
Ireland,  tuch  as  the  I)e  Burgos,  Clanricardr*.  O'Kellys.  Fords,  sod 
Lyons.  The  two  1a«t  ancestrml  names  unite,  throu}*!!  Dr.  Madden's  sister. 
Elizabetl).  in  the  person  of  William  Ifenr%  Ford  Cn^ran.  K^q.,  of  Tinode. 
county  of  Wicklow.  an  English  Privy  Councillor,  who  has  represented  in 
Parliament  the  county  of  KiKlare  for  many  years. 

For  three  generations  the  name  of  Madden  hat  been  conspicuous  in 
the  county  and  city  of  Dublin.  Dr.  Madden's  grandfatlier.  a  man  of 
opulence  at  one  period  of  his  life,  was  the  owner  of  extensive  milk  at 
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EnDiskeny.  Like  the  true  Irish  gentleman  of  those  eventful  days, 
Mr.  John  Madden  of  Enniskerry  was  a  sportsman  of  the  real  Hibernian 
type ;  but,  alas !  with  the  customary  consequence^  that  he  often  left  his 
business  to  follow  the  hounds.  His  large  trade  continually  called  him 
to  the  counting-house,  an  imperative  summons  which  he  too  frequently 
disobeyed  in  favour  of  the  saddle,  one  of  his  mottoes  being — 

'*  No  joy  can  compare 
With  the  huntiBg  of  the  hare 
In  fresh  and  pleasant  weather." 

It  is  a  rule,  however,  that  those  who  leave  business  soon  find  that 
business  leaves  them.  So  that  John  Madden  left  Enniskerry  for 
Clonskeagh,  where  he  continued  to  follow  the  same  avocation,  but  with 
not  very  plentiful  results.  Before  bidding  adieu  to  the  romantic  Wicklow 
village,  Mr.  Madden's  son  Edy^ard  was  born,  whose  son  Richard  is  the 
subject  of  our  memoir. 

At  an  early  age,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Joseph,  Edward  Madden 
was  sent  to  England  to  the  relatives  of  his  mother,  the  Lees  of  Maccles- 
field, who  were  extensive  manufacturers.  Here,  having  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  silk  and  mohair  manufacture,  he  returned  to 
Ireland  and  set  up  on  Lis  own  account.  He  opened  an  establishment  on 
Merchant*s  Quay,  and  was  the  first  who  engaged  in  the  silk  trade  in  the 
Irish  metropolis. 

In  1708,  we  find  Edward  Madden  resident  at  Wormwood  Gate,  and, 
unlike  his  father,  so  highly  prosperous  in  trade,  that  he  was  soon  oblii*ed 
to  enlarge  his  premises,  where,  for  the  long  space  of  fifty-three  years,  he 
laboured  sedulously  and  well.  The  entire  period  in  which  he  was  engaged 
in  promoting  Irish  industry  reached  the  large  figure  of  sixty-five  years. 
He  died  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  ninety-one,  having  been  blessed  in  his 
day  with  no  less  than  twenty-one  children,  and  never  having  had  "  pain  or 
ache  "  till  he  took  his  first  and  last  illness  in  1830.  Bom  on  the  1st  oi 
November,  1739,  and  having  died  the  20th  of  November,  1830,  he  hadt 
all  but  completed  the  rare  hundred  years. 

Richard  Madden,  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  the 
memorable  year  for  Ireland,  1798.  He  was  educated  chiefly  under  Dr. 
Farrell,  of  Coldblow  Lane,  Donnybrook,  and  subsequently  under  the 
Bev.  Edward  Martin,  of  Trinity  College,  who  then  resided  in  York  Street, 
Dublin.  On  leaving  school,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine,  and 
in  due  course  obtained  the  customary  degrees  and  diplomas.  In  1829 
he  became  a  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  England,  and 
in  1855  was  made  a  Fellow  of  that  distinguished  body.  He  afterwards 
attained  to  equal  rank  in  similar  continental  institutions. 

At  the  outset  of  his  professional  career,  Dr.  Madden  married  Harriet, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Elmslie,  Esq.,  of  Beraers  Street. 
London.    He  devoted,  however,  the  energies  of  his  active  and  richly- 
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stonnl  mind  rather  to  litonituro  tnan  to  h\^  profession.  Authors  of  ability 
have  flomctinic^i  hn-u  ilefuMent  in  nctive  usrfulnt'ss,  hut  not  ao  with  him, 
for  he  hafi  loil  u  most  h\\<\  anil  lahorious  puhho  hu\  Tho  nuroorous 
appoiiitnirnts  h<*  hi*l«l  unilor  (M>vrrnmcnt  rcquircil  unfliufhins;  firmness 
nuil  intopity  in  tho  tlischtir^f)  of  ihoir  onerous  duties.  :inil  ho  always 
proved  hiin»elf  worthy  of  tlie  trust  rep>>se«I  in  him.  rnmindful  of  his 
own  niHo.  i>or<^oii:il  advantage,  or  even  lift*  it<i'1f.  Dr.  Muddi'n  uniformlj 
prized  humanity,  and  maile  tnith  and  justice  between  ni:ni  and  man  the 
piiiliu)^  prin«*iplt<i  of  bin  conduct. 

In  one  particulir  sphere  of  pliilanthropy.  Dr.  Maddt^n  Iiik  worked  with 
such  fidl«>w- labourers  as  WillHrforre.  Buxton,  an  i  Clark^on— wo  mean 
the  abolition  of  Slavery.  Tlio  probide  to  hi<  vi;^«>rou*»  ixerlions  in  thil 
noldc  cau«*  was  lii>4  app-untnient.  in  \^'^'^,  as  special  ma^inlrato  in 
Jamaica  !!«»  no  s  )oner  Ht>t  foot  on  the  iiland  than,  with  rigid  and 
Fcrupnlous  Rtrai;*htforwardness.  he  spread  a  protecting  arm  around  the 
p.)i>r  nej^oes,  whom  lie  thenceforward  did  \m  be-^t  to  guard  from  the 
niJHeri'^rt  of  liatoful  serftKun. 

Three  years  aft«'r  tliis.  Dr.  Madden  was  nominated  Superintendent  of 
Li l>eratc<]  Africans  at  Ilavannah,  under  the  Hritish  Coltwiial  Office,  and 
in  l^^^O,  Actios*  Jud}*e  Advocate,  in  the  Mixed  Ci'mmi^sion  Court,  under 
tlm  Foreij^n  ^'^ffi'^e 

In  these  situations  be  found  abundant  scope  fur  the  exercise  of  hit 
philanthropy,  in.ismucli  an  considerable  di<cretionar}' authority  was  vetted 
in  him.  if  not  actually  fur  slavf  emancipation,  at  least  f  t  •liminishing  the 
I'ittemefts  of  thraldom.  .\1I  such  intrepid  hostility  t<»wiir  i-  tyranny  made 
Dr.  Madden  quite  obnoxious  ti>  rich  slavers  and  sbive-owncr* ;  and  on  one 
occa<(ion  a  mere  accident  averted  the  assassin's  dapij'T. 

Such  senice*  were  not  f.»r;:oitcn.  and  in  1*^1 1  Dr.  Mndd*  n  was  ehoeen 
by  Ix>rd  .Tohn  Hu«solI  a  ^ummi^««i  »ner  of  Inquin*  on  tli.»  \Vc«teni  Coeat 
of  Africa.  litre  he  lalionred  ilc^otedly  in  the  cau-e  <<f  humanity,  end 
disco\ered  that  under  the  name  nf  "  tlie  Fawn  Sv-tom  "  nn  absolute  atate 

of  slavery  existed,  and  that.  too.  under  tlie  ver%*  eve  of  the  authortiea  at 

•  •     • 

the  forts  and  postit  establisbtil  by  the  Enfrlisb  ^ioveniTi  cht  ftr  the  proleo> 
tion  of  the  ncjjroes.*  Durini;  thin  appointment  Dr.  .^fn  Idons  furretl- 
lancc  included,  anionj;  other  territories  in  Africa,  the  Wt  -i  (\ni«it,  Gambin, 
anil  Tupe  Co.ist  Castle. 

In  l*«t7  Dr.  Madden  was  appointed  to  the  rdonijl  Stcretarjship  of 
Wi  -itt'in  Austmlitt.  and  three  }ears  afterwards  he  bfCame  <^icretary  to  the 


•  Tli*  »pt«r:>.  fn.-ti'^Iy,  ii  only  («i»«  ttrp  rrib<-ie  1  frou.  .^  tc.il  kl.iirry.  Dr. 
tJfvnt^J  it  in  ■  u*-  cf  hi*  |«in|'bleU  on  tUrerr  At  T  IJr.»i  ••  S^-"*  arr  rilhrr 
f.  r  hf^  or  ftiM  S  '^thrn  fur  ilcM  •iale'  1,  l^iiu  t>i^3i«r!%i<  ••  mrt  tar*  it:  lr^w4,  ihuf  mU 
Xh^tnwlrtt  Ut  xh^it  '-r^liton  ttll  iht  ilrM  i«  utitbr.J.  In  I-  tb  «m^  th«  Xxk^w  cf  IW 
•lavf*  II  xhf  ptri^txj  <>r  tbe  koM«r  of  tbeir  t<rtc>bf  i&  fx  t,  iLf  t)  m^  i*  the  i^rmm  •!  IW 
in*n  in  lietrt.  Tbe  m%n  ntrtr  cmtet  iJ  Kt  a  »Uit  in  (he  r Tfti  tf  the  l*w  u\\  tW  rtfj 
tuxhimi  of  the  iUH  u  duckji 
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LoED  Fund  Board  of  Ireland,  a  situation  which  he  at  present  fills  with 
credit  to  the  country. 

If  Dr.  Madden  had  never  written  a  line,  his  services  in  connection  with 
the  aholltion  and  mitigation  of  the  slave  trade  would  alone  entitle  him 
to  public  gratitude.  But  he  has  also  made  his  mark  as  a  man  of  letters. 
He  became  first  favourably  known  as  the  author  of  several  careful  and 
able  anti-slavery  pamphlets.  He  led  off  with  a  series  of  circumstantial 
letters  in  the  London  Morning  Chroniclej  which  were  followed  up  by  other 
contributions,  equally  effective,  on  the  same  subject.  More  particularly 
of  supreme  interest  just  now  are  his  investigations  and  arguments,  as  con- 
tained in  his  papers  on  the  Cuban  slave  traffic. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  the  tale  of  misery  as  told  by  Dr.  Madden  from 
authentic  sources :  From  the  year  15Q3  to  1765,  60,000  slaves  were 
brought  into  Cuba;  from  1766  to  1789  the  number  was  close  upon 
31,000;  from  1790  to  1821  the  number  was  about  400,000 ;  fi:om  1821 
to  1840  we  find  the  prodigious  number  of  754,776. 

Such  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and,  combined  with  a  vast  quantity 
of  other  facts  and  statistics  that  came  to  his  knowledge  in  his  official 
capacity  abroad,  inspirited  him  to  devote  his  utmost  exertions  on  behalf 
of  the  slave.  This  he  did  so  fearlessly  as  to  spare  nobody,  though  others, 
were  neither  so  candid  nor  so  outspoken.  Thus,  in  those  admirable 
reports  of  his,  printed  by  order  of  Parliament,  and  which  now,  as  Blue 
Books,  form  part  of  the  national  history  of  England,  the  portions  of 
Dr.  Madden*s  evidence  which  implicated  leading  British  merchants  in  the 
detestable  slave  traffic  were  omitted  by  direction  of  the  then  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies.  However,  these  important  portions  of  his  reports 
have  been  preserN^d.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  if,  in  the  fearless 
discharge  of  his  duty,  Dr.  Madden  excited  the  enmity  of  the  slave  inter- 
est, he  also  won  golden  opinions  from  those  who  were  really  the  negroes' 
friends.  Not  only  abroad,  but  in  his  own  country,  men  of  the  very  highest 
eminence  were  foremost  in  recognizing  his  signal  abilities  and  services. 
It  is  seldom  that  a  man  succeeds  in  winning  the  unreserved  approbation 
of  such  men  as  Lords  Glenelg,  Palmerston,  Bussell,  Derby,  and  Nor- 
manby,  as  well  as  eliciting  admiration  of  such  members  of  his  own 
profession  as  Gregory,  Cooper,  Brodie,  Johnson,  Crampton,  Kirby,  and 
O'Keilly.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  tribute  came  from  the  lips  of 
Buxton  and  Clarkson,  two  of  the  finest  champions  ever  furnished  by 
humanity  to  the  oppressed  coloured  race.  With  these  men,  as  also  with 
William  Wilberfoxce,  must  be  linked  the  name  of  our  distinguished 
countr3rman. 

Notwithstanding  the  absorbing  nature  of  his  public  duties,  Dr.  Madden 
found  time  to  cultivate  his  literary  tastes,  and  acquire  distinction  as  an 
author.  In  looking  over  his  writings,  besides  admiring  their  quality  and 
texture,  one  is  amazed  at  their  quantity— the  more  so  considering  his 
other  avocations.    He  has  written  largely  and  excellently  in  the  depart- 
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menu  of  politics,  eociolo^.  histonr,  tr*Te1s,  and  htlUt  letirtM,  Hifi  works 
•re  <K>  varied  and  numerous  that  we  cannot  rerer  to  thcro  in  detail,  but 
mn^x  content  onr^lvcs  witlt  brief!/  indicating  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant. Xo  one  wlio  penises  Dr.  Madilen*s  books  can  fail  to  appreciate 
tlieir  research,  eloquence,  and  love  of  Fatherland,  however  much  he  may 
dissent  from  some  of  his  opinions  and  conclusions.  He  traces  the  account 
of  his  countr}'*8  vicissitudes  with  power  and  beauty,  and  leaves  on  record 
a  p'^at  deal  of  valuable  historic  lore.  During  all  the  eventful  struf(<les 
which  have  distracted  this  country,  events  have  happened  which  ought  to 
be  a  warning:  to  all  who  now,  or  in  years  to  come,  may  mingle  in  Irish 
affairs,  or  undertake  to  direct  and  mould  public  opinion.  Tlie  same 
weary  %iors  crops  up  from  century  to  century,  in  the  midst  of  sciolism 
and  mi*>nde.  and  it  is  tliis — while  political  pedlars  have  been  periodicallj 
displaying  their  deceptive  wares  to  the  gaze  of  popular  credulity,  and  whiW 
legislative  quacks  of  all  kinds  have  propoundr«l  various  panaceas,  the 
people  have  l>een  forced,  in  various  ways,  to  drink  Uie  cop  of  misery. 
The  <:ad  ev«nts  of  our  hiittory  constitute  in  themselves  a  terrible  routine 
which  scarcely  has  a  parallel !  the  wont  of  all  being  that  the  wisest  heads 
failed  to  account  for.  or  sound  the  depths  of,  all  t!iis  recurrent  desolation. 
The  practical  operation  of  these  and  similar  causes  told,  in  the  long  run, 
upon  the  Irish  peasant,  who  too  soon  learned  t)  see  in  the  violation  of 
law.  or  what  he  scornfully  called  '*  Rritish  law,**  no  culpability ;  and  in  its 
chastisements  no  retribution.  Irishmen  in  the  flower  of  manhood,  some 
of  them  in  the  zenitli  of  a  cultivated  intellect,  with  alacrity  mounted  the 
tcaffo!«l  steps,  surrounded  by  sympathizing  crowds,  and  died,  not  with  the 
remorse  of  the  outlaw,  but  the  undisgui»ed  joy  of  the  patriot  Such 
morbid  opinion  and  perverted  sent. ment  found  a  natural  outlvt  in  agrarian 
outrages  and  more  daring  insurrections.  This  has  been  the  chronie  con- 
dition of  Ireland  for  centuries.  In  our  own  day.  the  Young  Ireland 
rebellion  of  '48  was  but  a  miserable  travesty  on  that  of  *0B,  while  a  still 
greater  burlesque  it  as  the  wretched  Fenian  cutlrtak.  Had  government 
makes  disaffected  subjects,  and  with  shan.e  we  confess  that.  t>ii.ce  the  con- 
i.ection  with  Knglaml,  the  government  of  Ireland  has  never  been  con- 
sistently regular,  enlightened,  wise,  and  good.  Thus  Ireland  hat  been 
the  prey  of  inceniliary  agitators  and  mercenary  demagogues,  who  trade  OD 
intlaminf;  the  pa.<sions  and  stimulating  tlie  discontents  of  an  cicitable, 
impulsive,  and  crnlulous  people. 

I)r  Madden  has  not  b<en  unmindful  of  tliese  social  andpoliticel  pheno> 
mena.  and  has  ii  ritten  his  two  most  remarkalde  lMH>ks  on  such  phases  of 
Iri^h  life  We  allude  to  his  *' History  of  the  Penal  i«aws.*'  and  hie 
volumes  on  the  ••  Cniied  Irishmen." 

llie  '*  History  of  the  Penal  Iaws.**  as  regards  hi>torical  truth,  sboold 
W  I  itched  in  a  much  lower  key ;  yet,  while  it  challenges  criticism,  the 
work,  as  a  whole,  is  eihauttiie  and  masterly.  From  I>r.  Madden  s  stand- 
point, it  is,  no  duubt.  all  plain  sailing,  and  he  esublisbes  a  eaae  o( 
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tyrannical  and  wanton  oppression  that  appears  irresistibly  conclusive. 
But  his  facts  and  reasoning  will  not  bear  examination.  He  fails  where 
many  able  men  have  failed  before  him. 

The  philosophy,  of  history  eschews  a  partisan  spirit,  and  has  no 
sympathy  with  the  warping  prejudice  so  begotten.  No  greater  or  more 
unjust  blunder  ever  was  committed  than  in  supposing  that  '*  The  Penal 
Laws  "  were  mere  gratuitous  enactments,  devised  in  a  spirit  of  barbarous 
cruelty  to  oppress  and  torture  Boman  Catholics  simply  as  such.  All  the 
truths  of  history  are  a  protest  against  such  an  outrageous  falsehood.  The 
*'  Penal  Laws  '*  were  never  designed  as  a  means  wherewith  to  oppress 
conscience,  and  war  against  the  manifestation  of  a  form  of  religious 
opinion.  T/ie^  were  solely/  devised  as  political  safeguards  against  Popish 
plots  to  overthrow  the  Monarchy  and  liberties  of  England  !  This  was 
the  gi*eat  object  contemplated  by  the  Penal  Laws  in  their  inception.  We 
do  not  say  the  means  employed  were  the  best  adapted  to  secure  the  end 
aimed  at,  but  they  were  in  accord  with  the  light  of  the  time ;  and  in  those 
rough-and  ready  days,  when  a  sense  of  common  danger  inspired  prompt 
and  energetic  action,  no  one  imagined  that  incendiary  conspiracies  were 
to  be  extinguished  by  a  morbid  sentimentality  squirting  rose-water  on 
them,  as  in  our  time. 

The  '*  Lives  and  Times  of  the  United  Irishmen  *'  make  up  a  scries  of 
seven  volumes,  the  publication  of  which  commenced  in  IS42  and  termi- 
nated in  1846.  With  Dr.  Madden  this  work  was  evidently  a  "labour  of 
love.*'  He  has  undoubtedly  displayed  great  ability,  industry,  and  research 
in  depicting  the  eventful  and  tragic  career  of  the  leading  spirits  who 
inspired  the  insun-ections  of  '98  and  1803 — men  of  whom  it  may  be  truly 
said,  that  if  they  loved  their  country,  "  not  wisely  but  too  well,"  their 
patriotism  was,  at  least,  unselfish  and  devoted,  and  so  unlike  the  wretched 
travesty  of  our  day,  it  had  no  mercenary  tinge. 

Perhaps  Dr.  Madden*s  best  work  is  *'  The  Life  and  Martyrdom  of 
Savonarola.**  it  affords  evidence  of  high  descriptive  power,  and  is  valu- 
able, not  only  as  a  most  interesting  biography,  but  also  as  embracing  the 
history  of  events  that  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  the  future  of  the 
Church.  Dr.  Madden  writes  with  freedom  and  judgment,  and  his  views 
are  generally  impartial  and  enlightened.  He  does  full  justice  to  the 
mission  and  genius  of  the  great  pioneer  of  ecclesiastical  reform,  and  this 
is  accomplished  in  a  manner  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desii*ed.  In 
fulfilling  his  task,  he  draws  aside  the  curtain  and  paints  with  terrible 
accuracy,  while  reprimanding  with  emphasis  the  irregularity  and  vice  into 
which  ecclesiastics  and- their  system  had  fallen  in  Savonarola^s  time.  For 
his  zeal  in  attempting  to  promote  reformation,  Savonarola  paid  the  penalty 
of  his  life.  That  life,  let  foes  say  what  they  will,  was  one  of  purity  and 
self-ren  unciation . 

Among  Dr.  Madden's  other  prin  cipal  works  we  may  mention — "  Travels 
tn  Turkey  and  Egypt,'*  *'  The  Mussuknan,"  '•  The  Infirmities  of  Genius/' 
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(a  most  agreeable  and  readable  volume),  "  Travels  in  the  West  Indies*** 
*'  Egypt  and  Mabommed  A)i ;  and  Condition  of  his  Slaves  and  Subjects,** 
"  Connection  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  with  the  Crown  of  England,** 
''llie  Island  of  C  uUi/*  ^c.  **  Shrines  and  Sepulchres  of  the  Old  and 
New  World,"  **The  Memoirs  of  Uie  Countess  of  Bletisingtou.'***  Illusions 
and  Fanaticisms  of  an  FJpidemic  Character,**  and  **  The  History  of  Iriah 
Perioilical  Literature.**  The  last  work  constitutes,  of  \Xh  class,  a  most 
valuable  a  Idition  to  the  national  history  of  Ireland. 

Thus,  while  disv barging  with  distinguished  ability  and  fidelity  the  varied 
and  onerous  duties) «  f  a  long  official  life,  at  home  and  abroad,  Dr.  Madden 
found  time  to  establish  by  his  voluminous  writings  a  deservedly  high 
literary  reputation. 

In  a  memoir  of  this  kind  it  is  sufficient  to  say  tliat  Dr.  Madden*s  publio 
career  has  been  throughout  alike  honourable  and  useful.  Witli  bis 
opinions  and  views,  as  expressed  in  his  works,  we  certainly  are  not 
always  in  accord,  but  that  d«^s  not  blind  us  to  their  merits,  and  we  cheer* 
fully  bear  our  testimony  to  his  indefatigable  indu«itry  and  high  literary 
aptitude.  He  has  gi\cn  us  works  of  intense  national  interest,  sad 
although  they  undoubtedly  evince  an  imperfect  historical  philotophj, 
and  are  largely  imprrgnated  nith  errors  of  judgment,  still,  with  all  iheir 
shortcomings,  we  would  not  willingly  part  witW  them,  for  tliey  Gil  whet 
would  othenftise  be  a  void  in  our  National  History,  and  are  unique  of  their 
kind. 
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HISTOKY  OF  THE  MUNSTER  CIKCUIT. 


By  J.  BoDEBicK  0'Flikaga.n,  Babei8tee-at-La.w. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Munster  Circuit !  What  proud 
memories  are  associated  with  that 
name?  What  splendid  eloquence, 
high  courage,  intrepid  advocacy, 
skilful  pleadings,  are  connected 
with  its  history !  To  one  born 
within  tlie  province — a  member  of 
its  bar — enjoying  for  many  years 
the  friendly  intercourse  of  the  dis- 
tinguished body  of  practitioners 
attending  each  assizes,  tracing  its 
Kistory  will,  assuredly,  be  a  labour 
of  love. 

I  make  no  invidious  comparisons 
between  the  Munster  and  other 
circuits ;  but  my  esteemed  friend, 
the  late  Mr.  Daniel  Owen  Madden, 
has  left  in  print  this  estimate  of 
the  Munster  bar: — "The  Mun- 
ster bar  has  always  ranked  the  first 
in  Ireland.  Its  circuit  takes  rank, 
like  the  Northern  in  England. 
Many  barristers,  without  Southern 
connections,  have  joined  it,  from  the 
opportunities  it  presents  of  finding 
amusement,  political  connections, 
or  the  means  of  professional  ad- 
vancement. In  Ireland,  one  has 
said  everything  for  its  favour,  when 
he  reminds  the  listener  that  'it  was 
Curran's  circuit.' "  • 


It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the 
precise    period    when    Judges    of 
Assize  first  went  the  Munster  cir- 
cuit.     We  find,  from    the    State 
Papers,  that  the  Brehon  laws  were 
observed  in  most  country  districts 
of    Ireland   in   1537 ;    but  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Munster 
was  placed  under  the  charge  of  a 
Lord  President,   with  very  ample 
judicial  powers.      He   had  autho- 
rity to  hear  and  determine  all  com- 
plaints throughout  the  province,  as 
well    guildable,    as    belonging    to 
the  franchises  of  corporations,  and 
might  send  for  and  punish  any  offi- 
cer  against  whom  such  complaint 
was  made.      Tiie    Presidents    had 
commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer, 
as  well  as  of  gaol  delivery  of  the 
whole    province,  and    might    hold 
their  courts  when  and  where  they 
thought  proper,  with  power  to  exe- 
cute martial  law  upon  all  persons 
who  had  not  £5   of  freehold,  or 
goods  to  the  value  of   £10,  and 
could  prosecute  any  rebel  with  fire 
and   sword,  and  for  this  purpose 
might  array    any  number  of   the 
Queen's  loyal  subjects.    They  could 
hear  and  determine  all  complaints 
against    magistrates    and    officers, 
civil  and  military,  throughout  the 
province  of  Munster,  and  the  crosses 


*  "ReveUtioBS  of  Irelfrnd,"  p.  8. 
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and  liberties  of  Tippt'rary  and 
Kerry,  and  might  |)Uiii«li  tha 
otreiideni  at  iliscretiun.  They  had, 
alco,  authority  to  |>iit  |K*r8un8 
accuMMl  II f  high  treason  to  the  tor- 
ture, and  to  reprir\e  eiuidemued 
nervoDti.  They  werv  entitled  to 
i9!iut*  proclamations  ten<iin|^  to  the 
regulation  of  the  Queen*^  ^uhjects. 

Besides  this  very  exten?»ivf  juris- 
diction in  criminal  cai^e^,  I  fu.d  the 
President  bad  a>  much  in  civil.  He 
eould  entertain  all  suitn.  could  ecu* 
fer  knijihtuHKi,  aud  «aH,  in  fact,  a 
provincial  Viceroy,  juj't  a*  tiie  Lord 
Lii'Uteuant  «aa  lor  the  entire  king- 
dom. 

The  Lord  Prevident  had  his  ser- 
f*eant-at-arms,  with  hi**  mace  and  his 
retinue,  or  escort,  of  thirt\  h'-rse  and 
twrnty  foot.  lie  had  his  eaptam, 
aitd  f:u;dont  and  trumpeter.  His 
court  wa.t  presided  uvcr  by  a  chief 

i'ustice  and  second  justice.  He 
lad  his  attornev.  clerk  of  the  conn- 
cil,  elerk  of  the  crown,  MTj»cant-at- 
arms,  and  provost  mnri>hnl.  Ihe 
cost  of  the  establiMimeiit  of  Lord 
President  of  Munsttr  iu  \oO^  was 
£1,051  10s.  Sj.— a  liberal  sum  iu 
those  days. 

Yet  the  oflici*  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  a  pleasant  oiir.  Sir 
John  Perrott — Bp|>oifited  Lnrd  Pre- 
sident at  the  close  of  IoTh — had  a 
troublesome  time  of  it,  add  for  hia 
rewanl  incurred  the  enmity  of  the 
fair  sex  as  well  aa  tlie  niale. 
Writiuf;  to  Cecil,  the  Lord  Pnsi. 
dent  of  Munster  sa)*: — "Among 
the  rest  of  my  d'^inj^s  hen*,  I  have 
caused  all  the  Inshry  in  this  pnv 
vince  to  t'orrj^o  thi-ir  ijltbbrs;  and 
have  waded  into  a  further  dani;er, 
aa  in  bani^thin;;  tht*  grrai  rlis  from 
the  wcarin;;  of  Udirs,  p'ntirwo'iien, 
and  all  others  if  thi-M*  parts,  by 
which  means  i  am  asi»urrd  to  have 
no  wyfe  in  thefe  pi. ice-." 

The  ungallant  Lord  President 
Buit  have  been  the  "  e<d«l- hearted 
fiaion  '*  our  national  bard  had  in 
hia  Ibou    its  wLeu  he  arote : — 


**  And  1 11  gaze  on  thy  K^ld  bair,  as 

Kracvfiil  it  wreutK«*!«. 
And  hiin;;  on  tliy  soft  Imrp,  as  wiMIy 

it  breath*  s : 
Nor    drvad    that    the    t^tUl  'h4*iite't 

Stisim  will  tear 
One  cliord   frum  t'lat  harp,  or  one 

l«»ck  from  tliut  hiur." 

Whether  the  Deputy,  Sir  Henry 
Sidney,  thought  the  I^rd  l*rc»i- 
dent,  Sir  John  Perrott,  somrwliat 
dfticient  in  \\\'^  duties,  or  of  attend- 
iiig  to  trivial  »n:itter»— -as  in  the 
case  of  the  ^l.bbi*r — 1  know  not; 
but  that  liij:  I  functionary  arnve<l 
in  Cork  in  157o.  and,  according  to 
his  own  account,  lost  no  tune  in 
exi'cutiiig  the  laws.  Ue  says: — 
"  I  caused  dailv  session  to  l»e  held 

m 

in  the  city  from  the  morrow  after 
twelfth  dav  tt»  ll.e  la»t  of  Januarv, 
iu  which  ap|K*Bn.'d  x^rj  hi>iiest  and 
good  juries,  sound  and  good  trials 
made  bv  th«'in.  A  number  of  civil 
causes  heard,  and  deteriitined,  and 
about  tMt-nty-tour  notable  male- 
factors eondcmiieti  and  exi-euted. 
Condon  attaint t*d  and  adjudged  to 
die,  \et  stayed  fri>m  execution,  for« 
as  the  word  i:o«th  here,  bis  fimlt 
was  ony  small.*' 

Munster  at  this  period  waa  tbe 
property  of  several  noble  familiea, 
chiefly  Anglo->ormans,  others  of 
Irish  deac«*ut.  The  O'Briens  ruled 
over  Thomond,  which  compriaed 
nearly  the  whole  of  Clare,  with  por- 
tion of  Limerick.  The  puiasaot 
house  of  Ormoiid,  the  greater  parte 
of  Waterford  and  Tippcrary.  Tho 
Earl  of  Desmond  had  vast  eatalea 
in  the  counties  of  Cork,  Liisoriek, 
TipiH-rary,  ami  Waterford.  The 
Earl  of  Clancar  ruled  ovi*r  the 
west  of  Cork  and  most  of  Kernr ; 
while  the  Lords  Uarry,  Kochei  I>e 
Courey,  and  Dunhowie  were  inter* 
marrird  with  the  Irish  rac^ea  of 
MacCarthv.  DSuliivan,  O'Callag- 
han,  MacDono;:h,  0*Lo(^hlen,  Mac- 
namara,  and  other  Celtic  chieCi  of 
the  nrovince. 

^       Munster  circuit— then  pro* 
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vincial  —  comprehends  now  the 
counties  of  Clare,  Limerick,  Kerry, 
and  Cork.  In  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  status  of  Clare  was 
unsettled.  In  reply  to  a  letter 
from  the  Queen,  aated  4th  July, 
1562,  recommending  the  then 
Viceroy,  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  to 
establish  provincial  courts  for  the 
presidencies  of  Connaught,  Ulster, 
and  Munster,  the  Viceroy  recom- 
mended— **Tbat  Clare  should  not 
be  withiu  the  presidencies  of  either 
Connaught  or  Munster,  but  that 
the  Earl  of  Thoraond,  Chief  of 
Clare,  should  be  as  the  person 
lying  between  both  presidencies, 
and  should  be  a  member  of  both 
councils,  ready  to  assist  either  as 
circumstances  might  require."  * 

The  first  attempt  to  hold  a  court 
in  the  county  of  Clare  seems  to 
have  been  attended  with  danger  to 
the  President  of  Connaught.  The 
Earl  of  Thomoud  refused  to  attend, 
and,  though  the  President,  Sir  Ed* 
ward  Fitton,  held  the  court  in  the 
Franciscan  Abbey  at  Ennis*,  in 
1570,  the  sacredness  of  the  place, 
or  of  the  nature  of  his  office, 
formed  no  protection  to  the  Lord 
President,  for  he  was  so  unpopular 
lie  was  obliged  to  place  himself 
under  the  protection  of  the  Sheriff 
of  Thomond,  who  conducted  him 
back  to  Gal  way  without  delay. 

In  1576  Clare  was  joined  to 
Munster ;  but,  in  the  year  1579, 
again  restored  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  of  the  President  of  Con- 
naught.f  This  arrangement,  how- 
ever, was  not  found  satisfactory  to 
Che  Earl  of  Thomond,  for,  1  find, 
that  in  a.d.  1602,  on  the  petition 
of  that  nobleman,  the  county  of 
Clare  was  once  more  detached  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  President's 
Court  of  Connaught,  and  united  to 
Munster,  to  which  it  now  belongs. 

1   find  that  Sir   John    Perrott, 


when  removed  from  the  office  of 
President  of  Munster,  and  made 
Lord  Deputy,  as  the  Viceroy  was 
then  called,  went  from  the  irving- 
pan  into  the  fire.  He  petitioned 
the  Queen  to  relieve  him  of  an 
ofiSce  ''  which  the  perverseness  of 
her  subjects  in  Ireland  of  the  Eog* 
liah  race  had  rendered  intolerable. 
I  find  I  can  please  your  Majesty's 
Irish  subjects  better  than  the  Eng- 
lish, who,  I  fear,  will  shortly  learn 
the  Iri8h  customs  sooner  than  the 
Jews  did  those  of  the  Hebrews." 
If  the  Lord  Deputy  had  many 
altercations  like  that  related  in 
Gibson's  "History  of  Cork,":  his 
life  cannot  have  been  a  very  tran- 
quil one.  "It  is  not,"  says  the 
reverend  historian,  "  surpassed  in 
the  Southern  States  of  America. 
The  15th  of  May,  1587,  very  angry 
words  passed  between  the  Lonl 
Deputy  and  Sir  Nicholas  Bagaal, 
Marshal,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  the  Master  of  the 
Eolls,  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
upon  occasion  that  one  Patrick 
Cullan  (who  used  to  go  into  Eng- 
land in  the  name  of  O'Neal,  with 
complaints  to  her  Majesty  against 
the  Lord  Deputy)  was  ordered  to 
be  examined  before  the  Council. 
The  Marshal  requested  that  the 
Lord  Deputy  should  not  be  present 
at  the  examiuation ;  upon  which 
the  Lord  Deputy,  taking  it  ill  to  be 
directed  by  him,  told  him,  'that 
though  he  would  not  be  present  at 
it  he  would  do  what  he  thought 
fit!' 

"The  Marshal  replied:  'He  mis- 
trusted  falso  measures  would  be 
used.' 

•*  The  Deputy  said :  '  He  defy'J 
him,  or  any  other  man,  who  should 
think  any  false  measure  should 
come  by  him.' 

/'The  Marshal  said:  'Hedef>'J 
him  also.' 


*  CarewMSS.,  829. 
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**  Herpupon.  till*  Dfputr,  with  the 
flat  of  his  hand,  touchtMl  hin  cheek 
once  or  twict*,  and  hyiiit;  his  other 
hand  Mi  Ills  rit^lit  »houldi*r,  raid: 
•  Well,  well,  MorMial,  if  you  defr'd 
a  man  in  my  place  in  another 
country,  he  wuuld  have  hanged 
you.' 

**The  MarAhal  hereat  held  up  hit 
atafT.  oa  if  he  wouhl  have  struck  the 
Deputy,  but  Mr.  Kenton,  the  se- 
cretary, and  iiiT  Nichulai  White, 
Master  of  the  Uull^.  interposing 
themsfheii,  the  Mari*h:il  fell  back, 
and,  riring  up.  said:  *  It  will  be 
proved  you  have  dune  ill  in  this 
matter.' 

••The  I^nl  Deputy:  '  You  lye,  if 
jou  say  I  hare  d^ue  ill  in  this 
matter' 

•*  Man*hal :  *  Ynu  lie  ' — and.  cor- 
recting himself,  *  If  }ou  were  not 
Lord  Ueputv  I  wnuM  !^av  \iiu  lie; 
but  I  care  not  I'^'t  Sir  Juhii  Per- 
rott.' 

•'  The  Deputy  rej'lie*! :  *  If  I  were 
but  Sir  John  IVrtdtt  I  uoiild  teach 
you  t«)  u^^.•  me  tlim* ;  and  if  you  did 
not  dote  I  would  commit  vou  to 
pns4»n.' 

*••  If  ton  do,*  answered  the  Mar- 
■hal,  *I  H(»uid  Clime  out  whether 
you  would  or  no.* 

•'  The  I^»rd  Deputy  said  :  *  Oct 
JOU  henci\  for  'ti;*  no  reaii«»n  to  talk 
with^uu;  tor  a  man  would  think 
yt'U  wrrt*  drunk.* 

••  •  Vou  are  drunk,'  reply 'd  the 
Man*hal.* 

*'  What  was  the  end  of  this  dis- 
course is  not  known,  nor  the  cauie 
of  It.  I'l.lv  to  belitTe  that  the 
Marshal  was  a  great  friend  to 
Cuilan."* 

The  quondam  I^ird  Presi'lent  of 
Munster  l.ad  incurn  d  the  enmity  of 
several  of  the  hi^h  otficiaN,  and 
oft«  II  used  strou^;  wtfrds  in  reference 
to    the   ijueen.    his    reputed   half- 


sister,  for   he  waa  an  illegitimate 
son  of  Henry  VI 11,     These  worda 
formed  a  ground  of  impeachment 
for  high  treason,  on  which  he  vaa 
found  guilty  and  iientetK*ed  to  death. 
He  attributed  hiit  conviction  to  the 
enmity  of  Sir  Christ'tpher  Hatton, 
whofii  he  styled  a  carpet  knight ; 
and    when   he  heard  his  sentence, 
«zclainud,  **  Ood's  death  !  will  mjf 
sister  sacrifice*  her  brother  to  hia 
frisking  adversaries? '*     When  she 
heard  the^e  words,  so  like  what  she 
would  have  U'ted  hen^elf,  she  refused 
to  sign  his  death-warrant,  sayinf^, 
"  They  be  all  knaves  who  condemned 
him.'*     And  when  presided  with  hia 
saying  of    herself,    *'That  fiddling 
woman  troubles  me  out  of  measure  ; 
it  is  not  sate  for  her  Majesty  to 
break  ^ueh  sour  brt*ud  to  her  ter- 
vants  "  — rememltere^i  the  n.*icript 
of  the  Kmperor  Theodo«ius,  whicD, 
she  said,  should  rule  this  case.     **  If 
any  man  s|)eak  ill  of  the  Emperor 
through  a  fiMilinh  rashness  or  inad* 
vertency  it  is  to  l>e  dcspiiK*d  ;  if  out 
of  madness  it  deHiTves  pity  ;  if  from 
malice  it  calls  f*>r  mercy. **t    Her 
merry  did  not  »v.iil  the  condemned 
knight,  for  ^ir  John  Ferrutt  died  in 
the  Tower. 

The  neit  Munster  circuit,  I  find 
on  record,  was  that  «if  Sir  William 
Drury,  who,  in  iriTt'i.  like  8ir  Henry 
Sydney,  took  a  circuit  of  all  the 
great  towns  in  Munster,  to  confirm 
laws  and  regulationi*.  He  destroyed 
malefactors  and  mbbers,  and  out  to 
death  Barrett,  of  Cork,  and  two 
noble  and  distinguished  voung  con* 
stables,  of  the  tnbe  of  Maolmurry. 
or  MacS weeny.  He  proceeded 
thence  to  Limerick,  where  be  bung 
a  number  of  chiefs  and  of  the  com* 
mon  |»e<fple. 

The  Kev.  Mr.  Gibson  considers  it 
was  during  this  tour  the  Earl  of 
Desmond  invited  Sir  William  to  pay 


*  th(««'t  **  IlitUwy  of  CWk,"  toL  i.,  p.  «1«. 
f  Urd  Cu|  t«!rt  **  LiTfi  of  ibr  Unl  CbMCvUors  of  1U(U»I,"  vol.  ii.,  r>  1^ 
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him  a  visit  at  his  castle  at  Tralee, 
intending  to  make  him  prisoner. 
The  Deputy  went,  escorted  by 
120  mcD.  The  enrl's  retinue  was  a 
trifle  more  numerous,  if  not  so  war- 
like, numbering  800  Galloglasses,  or 
heavy  armed  soldiers,  and  Kerns, 
as  the  light  infantry  were  called. 
It  would  appear  as  if  the  Earl  of 
Desmond  was  not  present  with  his 
men,  for  when  the  Lord  President, 
not  liking  their  arrav  in  his  path, 
charged  through  the  Irish  forces 
and  reached  the  castle,  he  was  re- 
ceived, not  by  the  lord,  but  by  his 
lady. 

The  Deputy  demanded,  "  Why  so 
many  armed  bands  guarded  the 
approach  to  the  castle  ?  " 

The  lady  seemed  amused  at  his 
trepidation,  and  assured  him  that 
what  he  mistook  for  hostile  forces 
was  only  a  hunting  party,  and  that 
instead  of  intending  to  dispute  his 
approach,  they  only  meant  to  wel- 
come him  to  Kerry. 

This  explanation  satisfied,  or,  at 
least,  was  deemed  sufficiently  satis- 
factory by  the  Deputy.  But  that 
official  had  too  much  knowledge  of 
the  disaffection  of  the  Desmond 
race  to  be  easily  imposed  upon. 
Ere  long,  they  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt,  and  James  Fitzmaurice,  the 
earl's  cousin,  brought  over  Spanish 
and  Italian  forces,  who  ravaged 
Munster.  Thereupon,  Captain 
Malby,  President  of  Connaught, 
was  sent  as  Vice-President  into 
Munster  to  assist  Sir  William 
Drury  during  the  war.  This  was 
A.D.  1579. 

Sir  William  suffered  some  re- 
verses, which  naturally  preyed  upon 
his  mind.  A  fierce  engagement 
took  place  between  his  troops  and 
those  of  the  Oeraldines  at  Spring- 
field, in  which  he  was  defeated, 
nearly  all  his  band  of  400  men  cut 
to  pieces,  and  three  of  his  captains 
(Herbert,  Eustace,  and  Price)  slain. 
He  left  Kilmallock  ill,  and,  surren- 
dering the  command   to    Captain 


Malby,  was  conveyed  in  a  carriage 
to  Waterford,  where  he  died. 

For  several  years  Munster  was  a 
battle-field,  the  forces  of  the  Geral- 
dines  making  a  desperate  resistance 
against  the  troops  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ;  but  in  1584,  when  Sir  John 
Norris  was  President,  the  Earl  of 
Desmond  was  slain  in  a  battle  in 
the  county  of  Kerry,  his  adherents 
dead  or  scattered,  and  a  general 
peace  was  proclaimed  throughout 
Ireland  in  general,  and  the  two  pro* 
vinces  of  Munster  in  particular — 
that  is  to  say,  the  part  of  Munster 
south  of  the  Blackwater,  and  Middle 
Munster,  between  the  Blackwater 
and  Limerick.  Of  these  provinces 
a  large  portion  was,  by  the  attainder 
of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  forfeited 
to  the  Crown.  His  territory  ex- 
tended from  Duncasin,  in  Kerry,  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Suir,  here,  and 
Barrow,  in  Waterford,  and  from  the 
Great  Island — now  the  site  of 
Queenstown,  county  of  Cork — to 
Limerick ;  a  country  containing 
a  million  of  acres,  of  which  574,62& 
were,  by  special  Act  of  Parliament, 
passed  in  1583,  declared  confiscated 
to  the  Crown. 

Among  those  Englishmen  who,  as 
undertakers,  obtained  large  grants 
of  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  Earl 
of  Desmond,  two  are. especially  re- 
nowned in  literature — Sir  Walter 
Haleigh  and  Edmund  Spenser.  £a- 
leigh  also  distinguished  himself  by 
dashing  exploits  during  the  Des- 
mond  wars.  His  escape  from  the 
seneschal  of  Imokilly,  and  his 
capture  of  Lord  Roche,  are  deeds 
wort  hy  the  fame  of  a  knight-errant. 
He  obtained  an  enormous  tract  of 
the  Desmond  country,  along  the 
valley  of  the  Blackwater,  from  Lis* 
more  to  Youghal,  in  which  town  he 
occupied  a  residence,  still  in  excel* 
lent  preservation,  called  Myrtle 
Orove,  and  which,  I  understand,  has 
lately  become  the  property,  by  pur* 
chase,  of  Mr.  Pope  Hennessy,  who 
is  engaged  in  collectiDg  curiosities 
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for  a  museuin,  I  pretunio,  to  illuA* 
tratc  til**  rtfiimrkable  caroer  of  >9ir 
Walter  lUlfii;h. 

Kiiiiiuiitl  S|H*iifk*r  wail  al.'*o  orio  of 
thir  uiiik-rlaktTi*.  He  i*atite  to  In*- 
latui  as  M'cri'tarv  io  i^  >rii  iinr  in 
15'*0.  aiiil  h.ivin<;  made  liiiii«i*lf 
ii!H-ful  to  tlic  CitiverntiuMit,  olitai:t>'ii 
a  ^rant  ot"  r>,i)i*i)  ai*ro.4  o\  tlif  tnr- 
fV*itvii  iV'*t.itt*«  i»f  tilt*  ICtrl  t'f  L)l*a* 
iiiouJ.  liis  grant  Ha^  ttitu^ite*!  on 
the  north  part  of  the  county  of 
Cork.  Here  he  occupied  the  Castle 
of    Kilcolinaii,    about   miJMnv    hf- 

m 

tween  the  tonn  of  iKnteraile  and 
Buttt'vaiit — nuw  a  picture^tpit*  i« y- 
niantUd  ruin,  on  the  iundi«i»f  B.iliy- 
\onere.  Here  he  coiiiptmed  hii 
great  work,  the  ••  Ksicne  i^ueene,** 
and  a  number  ol[  rainor  poeui!*.  He 
wa«  vi:«ited  here  bv  hin  trii'iid  S.r 
Walter  ltalei::h.  on  which  (K-ra^i^Mi 
Le  mmpo.icd  the  poem,  **  Colin 
Cloul*ii  come  Home  a^:tin/'  a  »tork 
<»f  much  tntere»t  from  itit  uicurate 
description  ot  the  topo;:ri{thy  and 
reenerv  of  the  ni'i^hboarluKKl. 
Had  Spenner  C'jn!int*d  his  writin:; 
to  |MK-try  it  had  been  bi'ttcr  !ur  hi« 
Cime.  but  he  did  not.  Hf  wrote  a 
treatise  calU-d  **  A  View  nl"  thr  Stala 
of  Iriland.'*  i^hich  lay  in  iii.iuii- 
script  troin  l5'.Mi  until  |iih.Mtte>l  hy 
8ir  Jame«  Ware  in  I'iO.  Ttie 
horrible  mode  he  advucatt-d  tor 
civiiiziii;;  the  country  by  izettim; 
nd  (ft  tiie  iuhabiLaut<«,  dofi  little 
credit  to  his  head  (ir  heart.  if  he 
■llowed  huch  visions  to  oj.ipe  hini, 
and  t her  Were  din*ii>M'd  to  tiM*Iri»ii 

m 

|M*ople.  we  crate  to  woniier  a:  the  ter- 
rible fate  which  endeil  his  rt-vtdeiice 
at  Kilculman.  This  i*  %ery  i*raphi- 
<a\\v  de»orib**d  bv  a  valued  revrrend 
friend  ot  mine,  in  foru.er  \car.4  a 
frei|uent  contributor  to  the  Huhmx 

UMVftLkmiV   MaOAZIMu,  »o  1  prrfer 

givun;  hit  account  to  my  oau  :  - 

**  Kilcolman  i*j<tle  i»  uim  a  ruin, 
Aod  a  tatt  perubiii^  one.    There  are 


no  ti|VDB  about  it  of  past  cloriea  in 
architt*cture  or  gardeiier*«  skill,  and 
the  verv  traces  of  fire  have  )>een 
washed  by  the  elements,  and  the 
memorials  of  the  piH't's  ruin  have 
passed  away  ahmu  with  the  tokens 
of  his  joy.  Hut  Mulla*  (Iowa  past 
it  now  an  it  did  then,  and  the  ever- 
lasting;  hills  ctill  kt^'p  their  watch 
over  the  stern  old  buildinf;.  The 
slippery  staircnat*  of  stone  is  yet 
(MTtect,  which  Uileiirh  and  8|MMiser 
often  trod  up  and  down  tof>fthcr; 
and  there  is  a  deep  recesrH*d  window, 
Hitli  a  stone  seat  on  eai'h  side,  and 
a  view  from  it  of  a  Hide- spreading 
tract  of  champaign  ct»>intry,  and  we 
could  fancy  the  pi»et  (as old  Aubrej 
ill  his  **  Lives**  has  painted  him),  a 
little  man  wearing  short  hair,  with 
laced  shirt  collar  and  culfs,  seated 
on  one  of  these  S4*ats ;  and  opposite 
to  him  his  KliKaheth,  with  those 
fay  re  f^olden  tre^ses  he  so  much 
loved. 

*'  It  was  a  lovely  evening  in  the 
autu'iin  of  the  year,  a  nil  the  sun 
was   westering  h.s  course    towards 
the  remote  hills,  and   that   young 
couple  sat  together,  wstching,  with 
uutpeakaMe    rapture,    the    uiagni- 
fieeut     sun's    goin:;     down,     and 
the    declining    rays    glistened    on 
the  surface  of  a   small,  calm    lake 
near  thorn,  and,  farthiT   otT,  werw 
multiplied    in   the    naters    of   the 
Mulls,  which  vparkled  in  them  like 
burnished  silver.   Tiu-n,  like  a  dark 
curtuiu,  darkness  wss  slo«lv  drawn 
over  the  projipect.  and,  sftt-r  a  littla 
while,  «ere  heard  tones  of  the  even- 
in;;  hvmn,  Bul  a  low,  calm    voice 
pleaded  humbly  in  pra>er;  and  soon 
sfter  all  sounds  cea!«4*d,  and  the  in« 
mates  of  the  castle  wtre  hushed  in 
repose.      Then  succeeded  an  hour 
ur  two  of  stillness,  and,  after  tliat, 
was  borne  on  the  night  wind  the 
tramp  of  a  thouond   leet ;  luoder 
thej  grew,  and  yet  loudi-r,  as  thej 
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drew  near  that  lonely  building.  And 
rude  knocking  was  heard  at  the 
gate,  and  the  passage  was  forced 
m,  and  lights  flared  up  on  all  sides ; 
and  there  were  shrieks,  and  groans, 
and  commingling  cries  of  men  en- 
gaged in  fierce  battle.  Savage 
numbers  prevailed,  and  applica- 
tions for  mercy  were  met  by  the 
Bweep  of  the  broadsword  or  the 
thrust  of  the  skein,  or  the  low, 
short  laugh  of  derision.  And  the 
tumult  grew  less  and  the  cries  died 
away,  and  then  all  was  hushed  in  the 
silence  of  death. 

"  Then  came  a  vision  of  a  rough 
and  stormy  ocean,  and  a  struggling 
bark  was  wildly  contending  on  it 
with  the  mad  tempest.  And  there 
were  terrified  fugitives  crouching 
low  on  her  deck,  and  looking  with 
eager  eyes  towards  a  blue,  low-lying 
shore  they  were,  with  difficulty, 
approaching.  And  then  the  scene 
changed  to  a  plainly-furnished 
room,  in  an  inferior  street;  and 
the  wanderers  were  there,  and 
knew  of  their  safety;  but  the 
strong  man's  cheek  was  flushed 
with  disease,  the  fever  was  feeding 
upon  his  strength,  his  head  was 
sick,  and  his  heart  was  broken. 

"  And  then,  in  a  gorgeous  aisle 
of  a  reverend  Minster,  we  saw  a 
crowd  assemble,  and  a  grave  was 
dug,  and  a  long  procession  issued 
from  a  low  arched  door  near  at 
hand,  and  proceeded  towards  the 
grave.  And  the  nobles  of  the  land 
were  there,  and  poets  read  their 
eulogies  of  the  deceased,  and  cast 
the  verses,  and  the  pens  that  wrote 
them,  into  the  pit.  And  then  there 
was  the  rumbling  of  earth  upon 
the  coffin-lid  and  the  hollow  thump- 
ing of  the  sexton's  spade,  and  sup- 
pressed sobs  and  tears,  the  dying 
away  of  departing  footsteps-^ust 
and  ashes— and  the  earthly  clay  of 
what  was  Edmund  Spenser  re- 
mained— to  wait  the  trumpet  of 
the  Seaurrection  day.'* 

Spenser's  widow,   who  regained 


the  Kilcolman  estate,  married,  in 
1603,  Mr.  Roger  Seckerstone.  Syl- 
van us,  the  poet's  eldest  son,  obtained 
an  inquisition,  which  was  taken  at 
Mallow,  on  the  Munster  circuit,  on 
the  7th  of  August,  1611.  By  a  copy 
of  the  finding  of  the  jury  now 
before  me,  I  observe  the  jurors 
presented — "that  portions  of  the 
seignory,  granted  by  patent  by  the 
late  Queen  Elizabeth,  unto  Edmund 
Spenser,  late  of  Kilcolman,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  Esq ,  deceased, 
after  his  death  descended  unto 
Sylvanus  Spenser,  his  son  and  heir, 
who  doth  now  possess  the  same — 
viz.,  the  Castle  of  Kilcolman,  with 
ccc  acres  of  land  p.  ell  of  the  said 
seignory,  being  the  demesne  lands 
of  the  same."  It  then  goes  on  to 
recite  the  various  other  denomina- 
tions of  land,  and  their  acreage, 
tenants'  names,  rents,  &c ,  with  any 
particulars  of  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  load  our  pages. 

It  may,  however,  be  interesting  to 
learn,  that  Sylvanus  Spenser  married  . 
the  eldest  daughter  of  David  Nagle^ 
of  Monanimy  Castle,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Blackwater,  county  of 
Cork,  and  her  grand-niece  was 
the  mother  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able Edmund  Burke.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Gibson  suggests  that  the 
great  statesman  was  called  Edmund 
after  the  Poet.  For  a  full  account 
of  the  poet  Spenser's  descendants, 
tide  Rev.  Mr.  Gibson's  **  History  of 
Cork,"  vol.  1,  chapter  xvi. 

Sir  Thomas  Norris,  President  of 
the  two  provinces  of  Munster,  and 
his  brother,  Sir  John  Norris,  made 
a  raid  into  Ulster  in  1595.  They 
marched  to  Newry,  and  passed 
from  thence  towards  Armagh. 
When  they  had  proceeded  about 
halfway,  they  were  met  by  the  Irish 
forces,  who  proceeded  to  annoy, 
shoot,  pierce  and  spear  them.  The 
General,  Sir  John,  and  Sir  Thomas, 
were  wounded  upon  that  occasion. 

Soon  after  this.  Sir  Thomas  Norris 
returned  to  Cork,  and  held  a  court, 
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wIjcm,  in  150<i,  Conor  O'Hrion  was 
Ooiivirti'tl  of  stcalin;^  ratili\  in 
tli«»  Kfrat  wtmil  ni':ir  ('liarli-villo, 
a:i<l  !»uiu'.  Th«»  Pn-pi.lint  Irll  in 
b.itilo  i!i  l.V.»0.  T}i<>iii»!»  Hurkt% 
of  i'a^tKv  iiJu  11.  wh'j  m:h  iht'ii  ill 
nl'oilh  :i.  iM-t  llu»  Pri'jti  liMil  witiiin 
t\\«»  mill  K  iif  Pall  I H  (ini-n,  in  tilt* 
county  '-f  LiiniTick.  Tuo  l*n?i»iilfnl 
ft*)l  Hiortnilv  woiindi'l  from  tlu* 
tlirujit  of  n  (likr,  wlirre  tlu*  Jam  bone 
join;*  llu»  upprr  pnrt  of  tin'  nrck.* 

In  1«^>U,  S:r  \Varliam.  St.  Lfger. 
Proi«i'irnt  c»f  Munstor,  na*t  his 
dfatli  a*  ht*  an<l  sonu-  oxUvt  otnconi 
vivTV  riiliiifij  f«»r  nHTi'ati«»n  nfar 
Cork.  Within  a  niilo  of  ihf  citv, 
Sir  Warhain  St.  L**;»i»r  and  out»  of 
hiii  »orvant(i,  !!tra;;i;linf;  from  his 
company,  wi  ro  smliJcnly  oharijril 
upon  by  IIu;*h  Maguin*,  L  ni  of 
Ft*rman:i:;h,  a  commantlt-r  «>f  cav- 
alry, uniirr  O'Neill.  '*  Sir  Warham 
dischiri;«*il  hii  I'i.^tol,  anil  »hot  the 
trayl«*r,  and  hit'  (St.  Lt'ijrr)  was 
vtrucUcn  with  the  other (Ma^u ire tf) 
horsi'iiian*H  statr  in  the  ht-a<l,  of 
which  wi>un«l  liC'*  Jycd.  hut  none 
rl*»'  on  c  tht-r  »*iiie  wa«*  hlain."  f 

The  i;i  It  PresiJont  *>(  Munsiter 
wa.H  tfic  c!iutiuU!«  an«l  craAy  states- 
man. Sir  (fe«»ri:e  i'arew.  Htit  policy 
war*  to  Hit  tilt'  Irii^h  chiifs  against 
each  other,  and  thu-*  ucaken  thorn, 
lui  th-v  could  bo  t-n-ilv  dealt  lAtth. 
He  caused  Januvs  Kit/.^erald,  Earl 
of  I)i--nionl,  who  hid  been  for 
•iiteen  \earii  a  primmer  in  the 
T«»wer.  ti»  be  reltas^i'd  and  brought 
to  Ireland.  (>n  hisi  arriTal  at  Kil- 
malU>ck.  l<in<.;  the  chief  Bt*at  of  the 
DeAmund«.  and  at  thiji  dav  di^plav- 
ing  traccA  of  its  great  magnificence 
in  luftr  castles  and  statelv  ou:i- 
•ioD",  he  wan  welcomed  iftith  enthu- 
siasm. Tnc  tenants  and  adherents 
of  this  puissant  family  flocked  to 
hail  his  coming— the  young  men 
and  maidens,  the  o!d  fol!i>«e.'-s  and 
the.r  families,  met  him  on  the  out- 


skirts of  the  town.  The  windowa 
of  the  houses  i^hich  overlooked  the 
street)*,  the  tops  of  the  ro«>fs  were 
tlir.>nged  with  eai^er  sjiectators, 
and  Kh'outH  of  \\ii*he:4  for  liis  pros- 
peritVf  greeted  the  appr«>ach  to  his 
nncehtral  lialU  of  tiie  \oung  I'^arl  of 
Desmond. 

Short-lived  was  the  welcome  to 
the  earl.  Tiic  next  day  was  Sua* 
ilay,  and,  inntead  lif  pr«K*eoding, 
as  his  ancestors  had  dom*,  to  tbo 
Catholic  church,  >»here  they  always 
heard  Mass,  he  went  to  the  Pro* 
testant  church.  The  joy  of  the 
neople  at  his  coming  w:tR  turned 
into  grief,  for  hit  for^taking  tbo 
crt^ni  (»f  It  is  family.  They  could 
not  restrain  their  manifestations  of 
anger  and  di*gu«t.  On  bis  way 
back  from  the  Protestant  church, 
accompanied  by  the  Arclibishop  of 
Cashel,  both  he  and  the  Arch- 
bishop were  hooted,  hissed,  and 
insulted.^ 

This  terminated  the  earl's  career 
in  Indand.  IL*  had  failed  to  win  tho 
t)eonle.  Tne  Pn'^iiient  sent  him 
oack  to  ijueen  Eiiz.ibeth,  who  re- 
committed him  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  died  in  a  few  months. 

The  fate  lif  the  remaining  Ear! 
of  Desmond,  commonlv  eallnl  the 
Sugan  Earl,  was  little  Icm  bitter. 
Hunted  from  huu'te  t*)  house— out* 
lawed  as  a  traitor,  lie  •ought 
rt*fuge  in  a  mountain  cave  in  the 
territory  of  Fitsltibbon,  commonly 
called  the  '*  White  Knight**  from 
the  colour  of  his  armour.  Tho 
President,  who  was  made  ae- 
quaiuted  with  this  eircumstanee  of 
the  outlawed  earKs  place  of  shelter, 
which  was  unknown  to  the  White 
Knight,  sent  for  him  to  Cork,  and 
n*proachi*d  him  with  hia  negligence. 
FitxOibbon  returned  to  the  ehn- 
dow  of  the  iialteea  in  a  depivaied 
state  of  mind  at  the  loas  of  the 
President's    good    opinion.      Thia 
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was  Boliced  by  his  retainers,  and 
one  of  them,  who  was  greatly 
attached  to  him,  and  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  outlawed  earl's 
hiding-place,  on  hearing  the  cause 
of  the  White  Knight's  sorrow, 
said — "  Follow  me,  and  I  will  bring 
you  to  where  he  is."  FitzGibbon 
did  so,  accompanied  by  Bedmond 
Burke,  and  six  of  his  men.  They 
reached  the  cave  in  the  rugged 
passes  of  the  Galtee  mountains, 
called  the"  Cave  of  the  Grey  Sheep," 
in  the  Glen  of  Aherlow,  county  of 
Tipperary-  Here  FitzGibbon  called 
aloud  "James  FitzThomas,  come 
out  and  render  yourself  a  pri- 
soner ! "  The  earl  did  so,  and  called 
on  Burke  to  seize  FitzGibbon.  He 
did  not  comply  with  this  order,  but 
falling  upon  the  earl,  and  his  only 
companion,  his  foster-brother,  who 
would  not  desert  him,  bound  them. 
They  were  sent  captives  to  the 
Lord  President,  at  Shandon  Castle, 
Cork,  who  forwarded  the  earl  to 
London.  He,  too,  died  in  the 
Tower,  and  was  buried  alongside 
his  cousin,  the  Parliamentary  earl. 

During  the  Presidency  of  Sir 
George  Carew,  the  Presidential 
Court  of  the  province  of  Munster 
was  presided  over  by  two  able 
judges.  Sir  Nicholas  Walshe,  Chief 
Justice,  and  Gerald  Comerford, 
Second  Justice.  I  hope  the  legal 
profession  was  then  better  sup- 
plied with  practitioners  than  the 
medical  profession,  as  appears 
from  the  following:  —  The  Pre- 
sident, when  ill,  and  in  want 
of  a  physician,  writing  to  the 
Queen  from  Cork  on  September  29, 
1602,  states : — "  Ireland  is  desti- 
tute of  learned  men  of  English 
birth,  and  with  Irish  physicians, 
— knowing  the  good  will  they  beare 
me — if  they  were  learned,  I  dare 
not  venture." 

Munster,  under  the  Presidency 
of  Sir  George  Carew,  knew  little  of 
law  or  or^er  save  the  conquering 
arm  of  I  "^wer.    He  was 


seldom  out  of  the  field  of  strife. 
He  left  Sir  Charles  Wilmot  and 
Sir  George  Thornton,  joint  com- 
missioners for  the  government  of 
the  province,  on  leaving  Cork,  in 
February  1603,  for  England,  learn- 
ing the  Queen  was  very  unwell. 
He  was  not  in  time  to  find  the 
Queen  alive.  She  died  before  he 
reached  Chester,  but  he  was  in 
time  to  assist  in  proclaiming 
James  YI.  of  Scotland  as  the 
King  of  England,  by  whom  he 
was  created  Lord  Totnes. 

During  his  absence  from  Mun- 
ster, Sir  George  Thornton,  one  of 
the  two  commissioners  of  Munster, 
applied  to  Thomas  Sarsfield,  then 
Mayor,  to  have  the  new  King  pro- 
claimed. The  Mayor,  who  from 
9ome  cause  or  other  had  not  made 
up  his  mind  to  proclaim  James, 
replied,— "  The  Charter  of  Cork 
allowed  his  taking  time  to  consider 
of  it."  Sir  George  replied  "  that 
the  King,  who  had  a  just  right 
to  the  Crown,  had  been  proclaimed 
in  Dublin,  and  that  a  delay  would 
be  taken  ill." 

To  this  the  Mayor  shortly  re- 
joined that  "  Perkiu  Warbeck  had 
also  been  proclaimed  in  Dublin; 
and  that  much  damage  had  come 
of  their  precipitation."  The  Chief 
Justice  of  Munster,  Saxey,  who  was 
present,  said  "  they  should  be  com- 
mitted if  they  refused."  This 
seems  to  have  excited  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Corporation,  for  Wil- 
liam Mead,  the  Kecorder,  replied, 
"  There  was  no  one  there  with  autho- 
rity to  commit  them."  The  Cor- 
poration of  Cork  had  resolved  not 
to  do  things  in  a  hurry.  They 
retired  to  the  court-house  and  left 
Sir  George  Thornton  and  his  party 
out  in  the  cold. 

They  remained  pacing  up  and 
down  the  street  outoide  the  court- 
house for  an  hour,  when,  growing 
impatient,  Sir  George  sent  to  the 
Mayor,  to  know  ''  if  they  had  made 
up  their  mind  what  to  do." 
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The  fln»w«T  ua«  **  Nn,* 

AtiiitlitT  hi)::r  fia|>9«'ii,  and  ni;  liii 
till*  C'otiinii<>':(iiirr  Hciit  t>t  lu-.ir  tlii* 
<!eL*iriiiii  (it  tlu*  i'liri-iTntioi:.  The 
Ki  rori!rr,  nut  v»tv  riviUv,  tuhl  ilu* 
iiicMiT.^;er  '*  lie  rnulil  liavc  lui 
nnjiwrr  until  inxt  «i:iv,  if  r\iMi 
then."  WhiTfiin  Sir  (irurfije  niiil 
lii«  »uito  went  in  prr«(in,  and  the 
KfCPriK-r  ^avethcm  smnt  coiirte.HV. 
Sir  Kici.artl  Hnvlt*,  atUTManln  tht* 
grt-at  Kiirl  nf  (\irk.  «.i^  thrn  (Mi*rk 
of  the  I'n-iii!t*ntial  (*->iirt  of  Mun- 
Rtrr,  and  he  rf{in>vi'd  tlie  lr.irn<><! 
Ki-cordiT  fnr  hi:«  coinii.c:,  deMiriitj; 
liiiu  '*  n<it  to  hrt-nk  cut  iu  ^o  uii- 
rra^nnablo  and  chidrrii*  a  fa-hiiMi." 

Mead  at  once  i^ai  1.  "  Tlioui^h  I 
do  not  break  out,  there  are  thuu* 
aand^  n*ady  to  do  »o.'* 

Sir  (Seor^re  in*tantly  requested 
the  HeoonliT  •' t«)  exphiin  what  he 
meant  hx  tho«e  words." 

•'  Very  well."  replied  Meail.  "  hut 
the  eitv  niuiit  have  three  or  r»ur 
i\.%\$  titne  to  ciinsult  nl  out  t!ie 
ceremony. " 

The  delay  w.h  !«pent  i:i  preparln;; 
for  civil  war. 

For  p.»ine  time  the  ritv  wa^  in 
open  rv(>ellion.  but  when  MKittcrA 
weri»  l-'okin'j  !»«Ti  -U!*,  tlie  M:iyor 
and  Corp'-rali  11.  kn«»win:;  the  \itv 
deci'ied  eharaiter  i-f  tlje  thrn  Vii'e- 
Fi'V,  L"rd  M.»uiilJi>v.  WTi'te  bv  wav 
I'f  «  Tru»e  1. 1  t'r.at  mdilenian.  to  mv. 
•' ti.i-y  hiii  neiiTi-d  the  Kinj^'* 
privlaniation  o!.ly  u:i  the  1 1th  «<f 
April,  auii  put  "iF  i^e  ceremony 
until  the  lii:!i.  i;:  ord^r  that 
it  mi.;ht  be  r.-iw  with  nu-re 
rnlen)i.it\  "  T.  e  r..nrn:**n»neri  of 
MMii^trr,  we  ni  4y  t»  •  I  :i«!»uri*d,  cave 
the  V.eerov  a  vrrv  tiiiVrrent  account 
of  the  ^t.lte  (»f  at!a:r». 

('irk  wa4  nut  the  onlvcitv  on  the 
Mun^ter  cireuit  that  became  re* 
lui*tant  to  pro«*l  lim  tiie  King  of 
S»-ol«  Kins;  if  In-lacd  —  Waterford 
wa«  also  in  rrvtiit,  m  i:.at  the  Lord 
l>rp;.ty,  J  id.:ii.i;  th<'  iituition  of 
atiairs  HI  tip-  proni.Ce^  required  h:t 
imn-eJ:ate   preient  attention,   pro- 


eeeded  with  a  numerous  nrmr  into 
Munpter.  Oil  the  «!ith  i-f  Miy, 
ItVio,  I«ord  Blount  joy  suinir.ined  the 
Mayor  v\'  \V;itertoril  to  «ipen  the 
paten  ff  that  city,  and  receive  him 
and  hi.H  army.  The  spirit  of  rebil- 
lion  im mediately  appeared.  Tho 
K:ite  waa  vhut  a(;.iin»t  the  Ijonl 
Deputy  and  bin  tro(»p«,  and  the 
citiKCDd  pleaded  "that  by  a  (.'barter 
of  Kin«;  John,  they  \wre  cxempteil 
fr>>m  quartering  B«ildier^.'* 

Willie  the  partiesi  were  thua  en- 
tiii^ed,  wc  learn  from  Dr.  Hy land*! 
**  IIi^tory  of  Water  fori*,"  t\\i»  cede- 
pi.i!«tieii.  Dr.  White  and  a  young 
Douiif:iean  friar,  came  into  the 
camp.  They  were  habited  in  tbt? 
drc>a  of  thrir  order.  Wiien  ther 
entered  the  Lord  Deputy *«  tent. 
Dr.  Wiiite  commemvtl  a  viident  re- 
li:;ii>ua  eontrovemy,  **all  of  which,'* 
we  art*  t'lld,  **  hi«  lor>i.siiip  did  moil 
if.irneiily  confute."  Iletheris4*verelr 
reprehended  the  i*ondui-t  of  the  eiii« 
7.en!«,  *'  fhrratrnrti  to  draw  Kim^ 
Jtimrg*M  9\cord^  nndrut  the  i  ^harter  of 
Kutt^  J  ifh  n  to  pirm  y  .ind  declaretlbia 
intention,  "  if  tin-y  per-i^led  in  their 
ob»tin:icv,  t'l  lo\rl  t'.eir  citv,  and 
rtrew  it  witli  nalt."  Thia  rt*floluta 
language  waa  efl  -elu'il.  The  c:ticen», 
awed  into  Bubnll'•^^»n.  opened  the 
Kates,  and  the  Vicrny  and  hit 
troops  entered.  T.ie  eiti/en^  \*h\ 
the  oath  of  aliecianiv,  a!id,  in  order 
that  they  thould  krep  it,  a  atrong 
garriaon  waa  placed  iu  the  eitr 

The  I.ord  Deputy  next  ^if^ited 
C\irk,  prepared  to  punish  any  n-aiat- 
auce  to  bill  authi-ritv.  Tiie  MaTor 
was  appri-ed  of  bi!«  ci)nn!i:;.  aiid  it 
waft  debated  if  he  Fboubl  be  allowed 
to  enter.  There  were  great  num- 
bers of  the  citiceiik  of  the  irapital  of 
Mun»ter  who  were  opposed  to  it; 
but  Miser  counsels  prevailed,  and 
tiie  V!Cen»v  entereii  Cork  on  the 
11th  of  May.  \fV*'S.  Pioughsham 
were  placed  by  the  eititens  along 
bis  route  tiiroug^i  the  city,  t«i  inti- 
mate that  the  de»tructi.in  uf  the 
cmps  br  tlie  soldiers  had 
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caused  so  many  ploughs  to  be  idle. 
This  gave  the  Lord  Deputy  a  solu- 
tion of  the  cause  for  popular  dis- 
content. 

Several  of  those  who  took  part 
in  the  late  rebellion  were  ordered  to 
be  tried.  A  grand  jury,  consisting 
of  only  fifteen  members,  found  bills 
against  Mead  the  Recorder,  Mr. 
Oould,  and  others.  They  were  tried 
before  the  two  Commissioners,  the 
Chief  Justice,  and  William  Saxey 
and  Gerald  Comerford,  justices 
Mead,  who  is  described  as  having 
been  the  ringleader  of  the  revolt, 
was  acquitted,  though  it  is  hflfrd  to 
learn  on  what  grounds.  Oould 
pleaded  in  justificatiou,  that  **  goods 
he  sold  tbe  wife  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent—Sir George  Carew — and  for 
which  he  paid  good  coin,  was  paid 
for  bv  Lady  Carcw's  steward  in 
mixed  money."  Whereon  the  Cork 
jury,  regarding  such  conduct  as 
good  grounds  for  rebellion  in  the 
honest  trader,  acquitted  him. 

Tbe  Eecorder  having  thought  it 
prudent  after  his  discharge  from 
custody  to  visit  the  Continent, 
when  at  Naples  wrote  a  treason- 
able book  called  "Advice  to  the 
Catholics  of  Munster,"  a  copy  of 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford.  He  did  not 
return  to  Ireland,  but  died  at 
Naples.* 

CHAPTEB  IL 

Sir  Hekbt  Bechib  was  appointed 
Lord  President  of  Munster  in  lG04i. 
He  comes  next  after  Sir  George 
Carew  in  the  list  of  Presidents- 
Sir  George  Thornton  and  Sir  Charles 
Wilmot  being  only  Commissioners. 
I  do  not  find  any  account  of  circuits 
during  tbe  six  years  Sir  Henry 
Becher  held  the  office  of  President. 
He  died  in  1610,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Lord  Danvers,  who  had  been  a 
commander    of  cavalry    to    Lord 


Mountjoy.  Several  changes  of 
Presidents  quickly  followed  each 
other.  Sir  Oliver  St.  John  was 
President  of  Munster  in  1611.  He 
nominated  Sir  Richard  Moryson 
Vice-President,  and  was  replaced 
in  1616  by  the  Eari  of  Thomond. 
This  nobleman  dying  the  same  year. 
Sir  Edward  Yilliers  became  Lord 
President. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Council  of 
Munster,  from  1602,  for  several 
years,  was  Bichard  Boyle,  the  cele- 
brated first  Earl  of  Cork.  The 
salary  was  only  £20  per  annum, 
but  the  fees  of  office  were  very  re- 
munerative. Together  with  filling 
tbe  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Council, 
Bo  vie  was  also  a  magistrate  for  the 
whole  province  of  Munster,  and 
was  constantly  in  attendance  upon 
the  Lord  President,  who  employed 
him  in  various  duties  requiring 
ability  and  despatch.  The  following 
incident  in  his  life,  related  by  him- 
self, is  an  instance: — 

*'  As  Clerk  of  the  Council,  I  at- 
tended the  Lord  President  in  all  his 
employments,  and  waited  on  him 
during  all  the  siege  of  Kinsale,  and 
was  employed  by  his  Lordship  to 
her  Majesty,  with  the  news  of  that 
happy  victory,  in  which  employ- 
ment I  made  a  speedy  expedition  to 
the  Court,  for  I  left  mv  Lord  Presi- 
dent at  Shandon  Castle,  near  Cork, 
on  the  Monday  morning,  near  two 
o'clock,  and  next  day  being  Tues- 
day, I  delivered  my  packet,  and 
supped  with  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  being 
then  principal  Secretary  of  Stat^ 
at  his  house  in  the  Stnmd;  who, 
after  supper,  held  me  in  discourse 
until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  by  seven  that  morning  called 
upon  me  to  attend  him  to  the  Court, 
where  he  presented  me  to  her 
Majestv,  iti  her  bed-chamber,  who 
remembered  me,  calling  me  by  my 
name,  and  giving  me  her  hand  to 


*  Qibm*!  '*  Hirtory  of  Cork,"  toI  ii.,  p.  27. 
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kisp,  and  telling  ine  that  hI.o  was 
llind  titnt  I  was  tho  hnppy  mnii  to 
bring  the  i\nt  i.t-ws  (T  tliat  ;;lnriou!* 
TJctury.  Aiiii  after  lior  Mnjcsity  had 
intt'rruirati-d  nic  upon  !tiini!ry  queff* 
tionH,  very  punctually ;  and  tl:at 
thcrt-in  1  hail  given  ]\vt  full  9ati7«- 
faction  in  every  particular,  she  agoin 
gave  me  her  hand  to  ki^^^,  and 
recommended  my  despatch  fur  Irc- 
landf  and  to  diomit^scd  me  with 
grace  and  favour.** • 

WI.en  the  ill-fated  Lord  Wi:ijt. 
worth.  at>erward:«  Lord  Strafford, 
became  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  in 
January.  1031, Sir  W:IliamSt.  Le;;er 
was  I'resiident  ot  Munster.  lie  was 
npp()inted  ^re^ident  c«f  Mun^tc-r  in 
I*»U7.  During  t'  e  ci\il  ^trift'  which 
desolated  Ireland  from  l('>tl  to  ](::»0. 
the  circuits  of  the  judi^es  tv  m  to 
have  been  suspended.  The  unlnppy 
contents  which  prevailed  during 
these  dij>artrous  yenrs  belong  to  the 
general  history  of  the  kingdom,  and 
1  havf  no  desire  to  mark  aiiy  of 
the  b!iM)d'»tainei|  detail;*  into  mv 
peaceful  r.-irratite  of  events  upon 
the  Munsli-r  circuit. 

St.  Leger.  the  Lord  President  «.f 
Miin-^ter,  died  at  Donerailo  on  the 
*Jiid  of  July,  lt*i'J.  It  i:*  supposed 
the  dissensions  between  the  King 
aiid  the  Parliament  si)  affected  his 
hi-alth  as^  to  have  hastened  hi^^  disf^o- 
lution.  The  L<>rd  lnehiq\in.  who 
liad  n;arried  St.  Ii(*cer*s  daughter, 
wns  appi-inti'l  by  the  Liir!**  Jus- 
tii-t  s  to  the  \acant  olliee  nf  Pre!»i- 
«l(-iit  I'f  ^Iun^t^r.  During  his 
[■ri!»idcncy  thi-re  wa^.  according  to 
t*jo  Itev.  Mr.  (iiS-on.  historian  of 
Cork,  a  darii.i:  and  d' <'i«Ie«l  meajiure 
adi'pted  fir  ti. ruing  tiie  i?atiie  Iri^h 
ti»t  *i  li-r)..  Voui;ljal,  ai.d  Kiii^ale, 
aiMl  to  :  .!*ti!'v  t'ii.«.  a  I'lot  wnH  "aid 
tt«  havf  I'l-rn  di.'»eo\i  ft  tJ. 

A  tr.-.rt.  pub:l^^l'd  in  London  in 
l'*M.  ir.titUd  "A  Ph.t  Discovered 
in  Ireland,  ai;il   pn-^ented  wilhiut 


the  Shedding  of  niond,**  bcmn 
the  name  of  Jane  Coe.  The 
following  extracts  show  the  ter- 
rible rancorous  spirit  of  ibeso 
fearful  times: — *' I  know  you  have 
heard  how  my  Lord  Inchlquin  bath 
put  the  Irish  out  of  Cork  in  Jiilj 
last,  and  not  without  much  cauee, 
for  there  was  a  most  horrid,  damn- 
ablo,  and  bloody  plot  of  coiispiracj 
invented  and  practiM'd  by  the 
Popi>h  priests  and  bhxKhhiratj 
Jesuits,  and  the  same  of  a  audJen 
to  be  put  in  execution  by  the  towna- 
men  of  Cork,  who  were  c*onfedenitea 
with  that  blood V  areh-rebiO,  the 
Lord  of  Muskerry." 

The  tret  deseribea  the  nature  of 
the  plot,  the  discovery,  and  exeen- 
tion  of  the  priests,  and  thiu  coc- 
tinues  : — **  For  the  rest  of  the 
townsmen  they  had  engaged  them- 
lidvrs  in  this  inhuman  conspiracj, 
they  were  so  many  in  number,  and 
being  at  lea-^t  six  to  one  of  our 
English,  they  could  not  so  well  be 
taken,  or  apprehended  wiihont 
great  daniier  and  much  eCTusion  of 
blood  on  both  sides.  But  the  Oo* 
vernor  of  Cork  and  tho  rest  of  the 
chief  coiiiniandiTs,  for  the  better 
prevention  cf  so  great  a  danger, 
dcvi^fd  a  remarkable  counter-plot 
(for  the  taking  and  apprehending 
the  town  conspirators  rather  bj 
policy  than  by  vi  lenre).  and  for 
that  purpose  i*aus«'d  i*a[itaiu  Mua- 
champ,  Govemor  <  f  the  (irtmt  Fort 
of  Cork.  tofei;;n  to  be  drunk.  And 
so.  a«  it  wrre,  in  a  nirrry  huraoar^ 
invited  I  iiiiM-If  to  M.ister  Major 
(Mayor)  his  Ito..^e  to  dinner;  and, 
accordingly  he  dined  there, and  after 
the  Irifrh  fa^hit^n,  was  kindlr  enter* 
tained.and  divers  cups  passed  arouiid 
of  sack,  claret,  and  uaquebaugh, 
in  friendly  inaiiner.  to  melcone 
him,  ai.ii  make  him  tiie  more  merrilj 
disp«-!»ed.  And  >itting  at  dinner 
tl.rv    discourse   i-f   liivtr*   n.attera 
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concerning  the  present  distractions 
of  these  times,  and  divers  proposi- 
tions were  made,  and  every  one  gave 
their  opinions  according  to  their 
own  apprehensions ;  and,  amongst 
other  discourses,  Captain  Mus- 
champ,  seeming  to  be  in  merry 
humour,  did  speak  these,  or  such 
like  words : — 

"  •  Well,  Master  Major,  if  that  it 
should  please  God  that  the  Parlia- 
ment ships  were  in  the  harbour  of 
Cork,  if  you  and  the  rest  would  not 
take  the  covenant  to  be  true  to  the 
£ing  and  Parliament^  T  protest  I 
would,  with  the  great  ordnance  in 
the  fort,  beat  down  all  the  houses  in 
Cork  about  your  ears.' 

"  With  that,  the  Major  and  the 
rest  of  the  company  rose  up  in  a 
great  fury,  and  said  '  that  he  had 
spoken  treason,  and  he  should 
answer  it ; '  and  so  they  brought 
him  before  the  Governor,  and  re- 

Seated  the  words  he  had  spoken, 
esiring  that  he  might  be  proceeded 
against  according  to  law,  in  such 
cases  provided. 

"  Whereupon  the  Governor  gave 
many  thanks  to  Master  Major  in 
shewing  himself  so  good  a  subject 
in  discovering  such  a  treason  as 
that  was,  saying,  '  it  was  time  to 
look  about,  as  when  we  shall  have 
the  chief  officers  that  are  put  in 
trust  with  matters  of  such  concern- 
ment as  he  was,  being  Governor  of 
the  King's  forts,  should  speak  such 
treasonable  words.  And  therefore, 
Master  Major,  you  shall  have  my 
best  assistance,  and  such  punish- 
ment shall  be  inflicted  upon  him  as 
martial  law  will  permit." 

"  So  the  Major,  for  the  present, 
departed,  and  the  martial  law  was 
called.  And  the  Council  of  War 
met,  and  sat  upon  his  trial.  The 
business  examined,  the  witnesses 
produced,  the  words  were  proved 
against  him,  and  being  found  guilty 
he  was  condemned  by  the  Council 
of  War,  and  had  his  sentence  given 
— to  bo  hanged  next  day. 


''  And  at  the  time  appointed,  the 
sheriffs  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
city  came  to  see  the  execution;  and 
the  pnsoner  was  brought  out  of  the 
city,  well  guarded,  with  a  company 
of  musqueteers ;  and  when  they 
perceived  that  the  chiefest  and 
most  dangerous  men  of  the  city 
were  come  out  of  the  gates,  the 
word  was  given,  and  the  prisoner. 
Captain  Muschamp,  being  set  at 
liberty,  did  command  his  officers  to 
lay  hold  on  all  the  chiefest  of  the 
citizens,  and  carry  them  prisoners 
to  the  fort  whereof  he  was  captain 
and  governor.  And  as  soon  as  they 
were  taken,  the  chiefest  aldermen 
and  others  in  the  city  were  taken, 
and  kept  prisoners  as  hostages  to 
secure  the  English  as  well  within 
as  without  the  gates,  which  were  at 
that  instant  shut  up,  and  the  draw- 
bridge  taken  up,  so  that  none  could 
come  in  or  go  out,  till  all  the  matters 
were  pacified. 

*'  And  in  the  meantime  there  was 
a  proclamation  made,  that  if  the 
Irish  resisted  the  English,  the  sol- 
diers should  shoot  them ;  and  if  any 
English  were  killed  in  that  broil  the 
chiefest  of  the  city  should  be  hanged 
over  their  walls ;  which  proclama- 
tion did  so  terrify  the  Irish  that 
they  were  all  glad  to  be  quiet,  and 
so  there  was  no  great  hurt  done, 
which  was  much  to  be  admired, 
that  a  matter  of  so  dangerous  a 
consequence  should  be  effected 
without  any  further  trouble,  and 
the  projectors  thereof  highly  to  be 
commended  in  devising  such  a 
stratagem  of  mercy  in  time  of  such 
troubles  and  rebellion  to  prevent 
the  shedding  of  guileless  blood." 

The  comments  of  the  reverend 
historian  of  Cork  on  this  trans- 
action, are  not  very  complimentary 
to  the  participators : — 

"The  affair  described  by  Jane 
Coe,  was,  no  doubt,  very  clever,  but 
very  disgraceful,  especially  to  men 
of  authority.  This  anti-Popish  plot 
was  worthy  of  a  pot-house.    The. 
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governor  of  an  iin|>ortaiit  fort  feigns 
drunkenneBs,  i»to^^(*ri«,  uninvited, 
to  the  niii\('r'ii  linu!«e,  bn^irhes 
tr«raj*on.  in  arrc^'ted,  han  a  »1iani 
trial  -  lii«  Jtid^t*  beint;  in  tlie  plot — 
and  in  rondrmnfd  to  be  eteoiited. 
The  principal  inhabitants  ^o  out  to 
pee  liim  ban^nK  and,  at  a  ^iven 
Kii^nnl,  are  pelted  and  turned  oiil  of 
tlie  iity  to  wander  as  vapab.mds  up 
and  <lo«n  the  country. '*  *  Ijord 
Ineliiquin,  the  in^ti^ator  of  thiH 
scheme,  was  eouGinied  in  the  ttfTice 
of  President  by  the  En^iii*h  Parlia- 
ment. Hut  the  rtHX>rds  (»f  the 
Mun»ter  circuit  are  a  blank  fur 
iu»nie  vcars.  The  civil  autbnritv 
een^i-d  in  Cork  on  the  2Kth  of  Julv, 
l(i4l.  :iiid  «ad  not  renewed  till  the 
year  lOria,  when  John  llodder  wbh 
elei'ted  Mayor. 

(^romwell,  during  his  s*  journ  in 
Ireland,  went  the  Munitter  cir- 
cuit. He  had  his  own  method  of 
general  i;aol  delivery,  and,  from  the 
nay  he  treated  the  ill-fated  in- 
bnbitnnts  of  l>roghe<]n,  few  tuwns 
fiflVred  resistance  to  his  entrance — 
of  thes«*,  however,  Waterfurd  was 
one.  He  could  not  take  the  urh$ 
intact ti  for  a  Ion;;  periiMl.  As  few 
uitty  Fa\ini;s  (if  the  grini-vii^iged 
Prt)tect«>r  have  reached  us,  1  gijc 
one  he  made  while  on  the  Munster 
circuit. 

Being  in  want  cf  ordnance,  he 
ordered  the  church  bells  of  Cork  to 
be  caht  into  siege  guns.  Sume  of 
his  fanatical  (dficers  lemonst rated 
with  him  U|>on  the  sacrilegious  un* 
he  was  making  of  these  appurtc- 
nani*e4  U^  plai-os  devoted  to  the 
won*liip  of  the  Most  High.  Crom- 
well n'plieti.  "  Sinci*  gunpowder  waa 
tn\ent«-ii  by  a  monk,  surt*ly  it  is  not 
wronir  to  pn^uiote  church  bells  into 

.%n«ither  sp«eiti:en  nf  (^romweH'a 
huiiiiiur  is  tliL-*.  Mr.  Magner,  of 
Cafth-Magner,  near  Maliuw,  went 


to  Cork  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
liord  Protector,  possibly  with  a  view 
to  remove  impressions  of  the  hosti- 
lity of  Mr.  Mugner  to  the  Puritant. 
Cromwell  wns  told  he  was  a  Malii;. 
nant.  and  had  gi%'en  much  trouble 
to  the  Parliamentary  adhereuta 
during  the  civil  war.  CriHnwell 
received  him  with  apparent  friend- 
liiiess^expHMsed  the  pleasure  he 
felt  at  Mr.  Mairner's  visit,  and  on 
his  taking  lea^e  Cromwell  entrusted 
him  with  a  letter  for  C«donel  Phair, 
then  commanding  the  Parliamentary 
tbroes  in  Munster. 

Mr.  Ma::ner.  possibly  distrustiuff 
thd  c<»rdial  rect*ption  he  n^ceived 
from  Cromwell,  thought  it  prudent 
to  ascertain  the  contents  of  the 
letter  he  was  to  deliver  to  Colonel 
Pnair.  His  sagacity  waa  rewarded 
by  discovering  it  waa  a  warrant  for 
his  death,  couched  in  the  laconic 
wonls,  •*  Ex^utr  the  B$arer** 

liichard  Ma:;ner  then  and  there 
res<dved  he  would  not  he  the  victim 
of  Oliver's  vengeance,  but  he  would 
allow  some  one  else  to  carry  the 
fatal  order.  Now,  there  was  in 
command  of  the  garrison  of  Mallow 
an  (  IKlht  who  incurred  Magner'a 
enmity  by  seizing  his  flocks  aud 
damaging  his  pro|H*rty.  He  there- 
fore called  u|>oa  this  officer,  and. 
handing  him  the  letter,  carefullr 
res«*aled,  said,  *'  the  Lieutenant- 
General  requeeted  it  should  be 
delivered  to  Colonel  Pbair  in  per- 
aon,  without  delay." 

Pniud  of  his  mission,  the  officer 

5repan*d  to  deliver  it  at  once,  and 
-lagner  went  to  his  home.  When 
Colonel  Phair  read  the  letter, 
knowing  the  character  of  the  atera 
Koundhead  who  brought  it.  and  cod- 
acious  there  «aa  a  mistake  some- 
whin*,  he  hesitated  to  carry  out  the 
contents  until  he  ctvnmunicaled 
with  Cn)mwell.  Thi^  aaveil  the 
officer's  life.     Cromwell  then  knew 


•  ••;!  ••  LI  "  lliti«  r}  ft  r.rk,"  tul.  n  ,  |<.  •».'. 
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he  had  been  out-geDeraled ;  and, 
we  may  be  sure,  Mr.  Bicbard  Mag- 
ner  took  good  care  to  give  him  no 
otlier  opportunity  of  ordering  bin 
execution. 

Among  those  adherents  of  Crom- 
well who  obtained  grants  of  land  in 
Munster,  was  Sir  William  Penn. 
He  first  got  the  castle  of  Mac- 
room,  and  resided  there  in  1656, 
which  caused  the  belief  that  his 
celebrated  son,  William  Pcnn,  of 
Quaker  celebrity,  was  born  in  Mac- 
room  Castle;  but  he  was  born  in 
London  on  the  11th  of  October, 
1644 — twelve  years  before  the  ad- 
miral, his  father,  went  to  Macroom. 

When  Cromwell  was  appointing 
commissioners  for  civil  affairs  in  Ire- 
land, he  appointed  Miles  Corbet — 
one  of  the  regicides  who  sat  upon 
the  trial  of  King  Charles  I. — Com- 
missioner for  Munster.    This  bar- 
rister was  afterwards  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Irish  Court  of  Exchequer,  and 
obtained  a  grant  of  the  Condon  pro- 
perty on  the  river  Funcheon,  which 
was  divided  between  him  and  the 
Lord  Deputy  Fleetwood.    This  pro- 
perty was  then  called  Cloehleagh, 
from  the  stately  castle  of  the  Con- 
dons, built  on  a  lofty  ledge  of  rock, 
rii<ing  from  the  brink  of  the  river, 
and   now  formiog  a   striking  and 
picturesque  feature  in  Moor  Park, 
the  demesne  of  tlie  Earl  of  Mount- 
cashel.     The  Lord  Deputy  wished 
to  change  the  Iri:*h  name  of  Clogh- 
)ea<>li    lor    Kilworth,   a    place   in 
Leicestershire  near  which  he  was 
born.     Corbet  would  have  retained 
the  old  name ;  but  being  the  le3S 
powerful  of  the  grantees,   had   to 
yield,  and  thus  the  Leicestershire 
name   is  given   to   the  Irish  post- 
town.     Kilworth,  we  shall  see  later 
on,  produced   another   Irish  Chief 
Baron,  a  very  much  abler  lawyer 
than  Chief  Baron  Corbet — the  late 
Right  Honourable  David  B.  Pigot, 
for  many  years  one  of  the  leaders 
and  ornaments  of  the  Munster  cir- 
cuit. 


Through  CromwelKs  influence, 
Ireton,  his  son-in-law  and  one  of 
his  ablest  generals,  became  Lord 
President  of  MuDster.  Ireton  ap- 
pointed Cook,  who  had  been,  un- 
iiappily  for  himself,  solicitor-gene- 
ral during  the  trial  of  King 
Charles  1.,  Judge  of  the  Provinciu 
Court.  He  aliH)  had  erants  of 
land  in  the  county  of  Cork,  whence 
Castle  Cook — long  the  seat  of  the 
respectable  county  of  Cork  family  of 
Cook-Collis — bears  its  name. 

This  provincial  judge  was  not 
allowed  to  end  his  days  tranquilly. 
Shortly  after  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  diligent  search  was 
made  for  all  the  surviving  regicides, 
and  Cook  was  arrested.  In  tliose 
days,  when  men*8  tempers  were 
boiling  over  witli  loyalty  for  the 
son  of  the  martyred  king,  convic- 
tion and  execution  rapidly  followed 
on  trial,  and  the  Munster  Provin- 
cial Court  lost  its  judge  by  his  exe- 
cution. Ireton  was  dead,  and  his 
judge,  Cook,  was  executed,  and  Lord 
Orrery,  son  of  the  celebrated  Earl 
of  Cork,  was  Lord  President  of 
Munster  after  the  restoration. 
Among  the  papers  of  Sir  John 
Henry  Butler,  of  the  Ormond 
family,  I  find  the  followinj^  charge 
to  the  grand  jury,  showing  that 
law  and  order  was  being  re-estab- 
lished :— 

"Gentlemen, — In  obedience  to  this 
command,  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  us  by  this  commission, 
vhich  you  have  heard^  we  are  thus 
publicly  and  openlv  assembled  here 
to-day — a  day  which,  to  us.  is  a  calm 
after  a  tempest;  a  sunshine  after  a 
fo*:; ;  a  time  of  peare  and  tranquillity 
after  tlie  horror  and  confusion  of  an 
intestine  war,  and  the  distraction  of  an 
unsettled  Commonwealth. 

**  It  were  but  the  loss  of  much  time 
and  labour,  to  discant  on  the  present 
state  of  things,  or  to  cast  into  the 
balance  the  advantages  and  emolumenti 
of  a  peaceable  and  orderly  Qovemment, 
with  the  spoils,  rapines,  and  innu- 
merable calamities  of  a  rebellious  and* 
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(]ninc>tir  war.     V>>u  all  tli^t  nn'  now 
pnrtakiTs  of  th'^  !>•  uvUi  uf  the  one,  can 
pve  a  mon*  uinfili^  ami  judicious  ac- 
count liB%'iii:;  a  iiioro  ditttiiict  n'miin- 
lirunct^.  uiul    8<>iiic    of  you  a  woi-ful 
experience  of  tliti  cfliots  uf  t!ii>  oilier. 
lt>  ligioii.  tliL-  moUit-r  of  iVaci' ;  riiiity. 
the  dau;^)iUr;  aiil  Law.  tlu-  i.Mi:ir(iiiiii : 
h"W  tifii  II.  how  I'iiifj  htvf  tlii\v  Ihm'II 
o!>scun''l.  estninf;e<l.  uii'l  ra visit*  J  from 
u<:   mill,  in   tlii-ir  t>t«ui!.   lii-rrHy  had 
ininfn^'It-d  ua.  fainiiii*  <liiit>aav(l  us.  and 
thv  lu«  11-88  ail'itmry  hunmurs  of  v\'\\ 
Bit'n  iiiidoiu'  uii!   I>uti)«»w.  tlir<iiiuli  tin* 
gnat  poi'tdiii'iiH  of  <iii'l.  and  tin-  |»ru> 
dent  cufi-    of  Him    that    ^.'ttiiiis    ua 
Wo  Liyin  ti»  rt'Cnvrr  fioi.:  •  ur  mi'k-iii'N. 
and  rvtumtoour  pristiiii- « .ot.tMiihiiii'nt. 
R«-1i^i<tn  is  pri'^frvcd  i.i  nt  in  yo  many 
HLap<>s,  and  pr**Brlit.>d  to  n-  liv  %*■*  many 
mouths  of  uM  Htcts.  that  unh  -^^  wt-  Iks 
I'hnd    and    deaf,   wr   rmniot    ini-s   it. 
I'ltjitv  was  nt'Vi-r  m«ir«*  •jrni  r.iiiv.  iiifio 
St'iifiil'Iv,  kniiuii   ti»   tlii.H   ii;i:ii>:i.     'i  he 
windi*w.H  of  H<  .i\i  U  arr  IiilV*  ^  >'p«  Iifd. 
and  the  fortilf  W'-ml-  •>!'  i!:*-  i  .irth  hath 
pro^lipally  d*  l;vt  pmI  h«T  hiirthm  to  i>ur 
c  >mfort    mill    n-fn  •«hriH  nt :     inu^murh 
Uiat  1  mik'ht  W(  II  ''.iv,  till  re  i*>  u  cornu- 
copia  amon;:  ymi. 

"Thf  l:in-.  wliifli  th.'  1  ind  I  I.tmour 
of  war  hail  .<«••  InH:;  -ili-ncnl.  do  n<»\v 
f|Huk  ali'Uilin  fur  mr- .  thf  cnurta  are 
r<->«.'ri-ct«  tl,  and  th**  Um  Ixxika  art-  thntwii 
op«>n  U-luro  UH.  ninl  U  in^  tr>iii(*l.iti'd 
into  uur  mother  (•  iv'ti-.  uf  nm  now. 
without  rf-hin^  on  th<  umk  crutches 
of  hum.inKamin};.  i>ry  intot)i>>se««'*n  U 
which  WiT«'  hiddrnfrnn  onr  f^irrfathmi. 
niid  «p«  ak  our  miiiiU  in  plain  F.ntjli^h. 
A  ri:i<ty  inHtance  antl  c'unfjriinitiifn 
).>T(*i>f.  i^  our  frtc  and  uimiolfstoil 
miftin^'  here  tliix  day  ;  whf  re.  accord- 
ing' to  the  lu-Tcral  nr::<-l«'^  ini|Kiw«  ring 
i>  tti  >it  here.  I  will  hri«!lv  lufirm  vou 
ni.d  put  vuu  in  mir..!.  •^■n-li  us  know 
ii!reailv  thi-ir  dutv  ai:  1  h'i>in«-.«a  in  this 
place. 

Havin^^  detailed  the  u«ual  billi 
t3  go  before  thf  ;:rai.ii  jury,  he  re- 
f<-rn*d  to  the  li'll-iwine.  which, 
beioK  iiow  nearly  nil  i  hpi>lrte.  may 
b«*  cou^idiTed  rur-o'i*.  I  acn^nl- 
ini;!v  eii'imerit''  ti.ein.  TJi»»v  ►Jiow 
the  care  aud  n^card  piil  to  the 
ni'Tality  ot'  th^  |4»otilr.  wliich,  pro- 
bably, was  rni  'ii^ed  hr  OliverCrom- 


well  and  the  Puritans.    Tlie  grand 
jury  wore  to  inquire  as  to  partica 

fur— 

••  1.  Profanin;*  tlio  Suhbath  by  k*ep. 
inj{  fairs  or  marki*t'i,  by  manual  labtiiir. 
hy  plays,  haunting;  taverns  and  ala- 
house.**. 

*"«*.  Cursers  and  common  hwearcra. 

*  '\.  I'oiiimon  turhuleiit  drunkards. 

*'  1.  ('ummnn  adulter  r». 

•Ti.  rornicators. 

**('•.  Ki-eiKTt  of  c«imm  tn  gaming- 
houses, iiiid  C'linmon  caiiiestera. 

**7.  A!i-1iouse  kei]Nrs  Uiat  keep  disp 
order  in  th«  ir  hoUMh. 

"  ^.  I'hmin;;  by  Uie  tail. 

*'  11    I'ullin^  the  \\\H*\  of  liiin^;  aliaep. 
"  !•(.  r.iirniD(!  of  corn  in  the  straw. 
••  II.  Scllifi;;  of  win-,  ah-, or  any  olUcr 
li«pior,   in    any    t>\in    franehiKed,    by 
nii'a«ure  ii>d  M'alt*d 
••  1-4.  t;o>iiererH  and  idle  *  andersia.'* 

Having;  carefully  enumerated 
theite  oiiences,  tlie  learned  judge 
added : — 


"  I  hav(?  now  only  on«>  tiling  t) 
you  iif.  a.s  a  (^^n<*ral  raution  ti  yon  in 
*pres«-ntmeiiiji— tlut  in  thono  you  make 
you  !<^t  doun.  to  u  certainty  of  Um 
|MTSi>n  pri->rnt«^^d.  uiih  the  time  and 
placi-.  Hith  the  manner  t>f  the  faat: 
otht  rni»e  h.t  the  iiiattt-r  U'  what  it  will, 
for  which  yi>n  di>  present  any  man.  tlie 
pri'iH'Utiucnt  may  iNv.ime  \oid  and  of 
no  etfeci.  for  iltYrt  in  the  manner  of 
making  it  and  Mt!iii^  it  down  will 
mak*<  it  Toid. 

•*  Now,  p  iitliliifU  proeeed  to  vovr 
buMincKs  :  and  let  ^-lur  likiil  and  betler 
jud^'uKnt  Rupply  in  your  prcKentmenU. 
whatever  d«-feeU  y^iit  have  di^corcrsd 
in  th'-  char:;e.  and  in  th«:  delirerer  of 
it,  whiini  toy  hr>th«-r  ha.s  dt-Nired  to 
l«4rf>'nn  thr  tihk.  tlion^di  being  the 
eA*»t  ahh;  anil  only  a  j  ndiationer  in  tUa 
place." 


I 


Tlie  jud]*eB  found  creat  diflSculty 
in  n*f>trainini;  the  violence  of  the 
nobility.  P  >nou^h.  Earl  of  Clao^ 
cartr.  was  entruMed  br  Ix)rd  Trr- 
Ct>niioli.  I^rd  Lieutenant  uf  Ir^ 
l^nd — while  James  II.  waa  kia^— 
with  the  command  of  the  caTiuij 
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of  Munster.  Finding  himself 
without  horses  and  arms  for  his 
men,  he  resolved  to  procure  both. 
He  attacked  Castlemartjr,  the  seat 
of  Colonel  Boyle  (now  the  splendid 
mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Shannon), 
and  took  horses  and  arms  to  mount 
and  equip  150  troopers.  He  was 
also  successful  in  obtaining  a  large 
supply  in  Cork,  and  in  the  towns  of 
the  county.  He  spared  neither 
rich  or  poor.  At  Mallow,  he  took 
the  horse  of  a  butcher,  who  com- 
plained to  the  judge  of  assize. 
The  judge  ordered  the  earl  to  make 
restitution.  The  noble  lord  pro- 
mised compliance,  and  sent  his 
troopers  to  perform  it ;  but  they 
tossed  the  poor  butcher  in  a  blanket 
so  violently,  they  broke  every  bone 
in  his  body,  and  he  died  from  the 
effects  of  this  practical  joke.  His 
family  obtained  compensation  from 
King  William  III.,  and  the  lands 
they  acquired  from  the  MacCarthy 
family  were  called  "the  estate  of 
the  Butcher  of  Conscience.'*  • 

It  appears  that  between  provin- 
cial courts  and  manor  courts  a  great 
deal  of  money  was  expended  at  this 
time  in  litigation  on  the  Munster 
circuit.  Thus,  in  the  memoir  of  Sir 
Bichard  Cox,  I  find  that,  previous 
to  his  going  to  the  bar,  he  had  a 
lucrative  practice  as  an  attorney  in 
the  manor  court  of  Bandon,  where- 
of his  uncle  was  seneschal.  His 
practice  extended  throughout  a 
good  part  of  the  Munster  circuit, 
and  his  ability  was  so  conspicnous 
he  was  advised  to  go  to  the  bar. 
He  did  so,  and  was  called  by  the 
benchers  of  Qray*s  Inn*  on  the 
9th  of  August,  1673.  The  Mon- 
day before  his  call,  he  argued  the 
Beaders  case,  on  short  warning,  so 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  nume- 
rous and  distinguished  legal  audi- 
ence, that  Sir  Francis  Batcliffe — 
afterwards  Earl  of  Derwentwater — 


offered  him  £100  a  year  and  other 
great  advantages,  if  he  would  settle 
near  him  in  the  north  of  England. 
Fortunately  he  declined  this  offer. 
He  rose  from  rank  to  rank — was 
knighted,  then  created  a  baronet, 
Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  Lord  High  Chancel- 
lor of  Ireland,  and  several  times 
Lord  Justice. 

That  be  was  possessed  of  much 
sagacity,  the  mode  in  which  he 
tested  the  accuracy,  or  rather  the 
inaccuracy,  of  a  deserter  from  the 
camp  of  James  II.,  may  be  quoted 
as  a  proof.  When  the  forces  of 
William  and  James  were  encamped 
upon  opposite  banks  of  the  nver 
Boyne,  Mr.  Cox  was  then  secretary 
to  Sir  Bobert  Southwell,  a  minister 
in  attendance  on  King  William. 
Sir  Bobert,  on  Mr.  Cox's  informa- 
tion, informed  King  William  of  the 
strength  of  the  Jacobite  forces. 
An  officer  was  brought  before  the 
king  who  had  lately  deserted  from 
the  Irish  camp,  and  he  stated  the 
number  and  position  of  James's 
troops  with  such  confidence  that 
he  quite  startled  the  commander 
of  the  allied  army,  for  they  were 
nearly  double  the  number  given 
by  Mr.  Cox.  The  king,  in  much 
trepidation,  sent  for  Sir  Bobert 
Southwell,  and  told  him  he  must 
have  been  misinformed,  for  the 
forces  of  the  Irish  were  far  more 
numerous  thau  he  was  led  to  be- 
lieve. 

Sir  Bobert,  much  chagrined, 
spoke  to  Mr.  Cox,  asking  how 
**  he  could  have  made  so  serious  a 
blunder."  Mr.  Cox  bade  him  "  not 
be  in  the  least  alarmed,  for  he  made 
his  report,  not  upon  mere  conjec- 
ture, but  on  undoubted  authority.'' 

"  Let  us,  sir,"  he  said,  "  test  the 
accuracy  of  this  fellow." 

''  How  can  this  be  done  now  P  " 
inquired  Sir  Bobert  Southwell. 
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*'  Let  him  pan  through  our 
camp,"  replied  Mr.  Cox.  ••Let 
him  sunrej  it  at  hifl  K'isure.  and 
then,  when  he  has  cotnpleted  his 
Hiirvfj,  let  him  report  to  his  )ra- 
j*>(ity  what  he  computes  the  number 
of  uur  army  to  be.** 

This  excellent  sui;ce»tion  greatly 
pleased  the  kinj;,  and  it  was  nt  once 
adopted.  The  Irisli  denerter  was 
brought  through  tlie  larioiia  por- 
tions of  the  camp,  and  allowed 
exery  opportunity  of  making  a 
careful  scrutiny.  When  he  had 
finished  he  returned  to  King 
Will  Jam's  tent,  and  confidently 
asserted  that  his  army  was  more 
thsn  double  the  striMigth  William 
actually  knew  them  to  consist  of. 
He  dismissed  the  deserter  with  a 
stinging  reproof  aa  a  **  conceited 
ill-gue9ser,**  and  highly  commended 
the  sagacity  of  &lr.  Cux,  who  so 
clererly  discovered  the  fnUehood 
of  the  statement.* 

Mr.  Cox,  natixe  of  the  county 
of  Cork,  most  probably  went  the 
Munster  circuit,  and  had  for  co- 
circuiters  Sir  Kichard  Nagle,  bora 
at  Anakessy,  near  Mallow,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  Sir  Stephen  liice, 
and  Sir  Theobald  Butler,  also 
Bluustcr  men,  verv  eminent  law* 
yem  and  cimtempdraries. 

When  King  William  had  places 
to  U»iitow.Sir  Kichard  Cox  was  sure 
not  to  be  forgotten.  He  was  made 
Keci  r.ier  of  Waterford,  on  the 
Muiifti-r  circuit,  hut  this  pint  not 
beini;  dfenied  suflioient  reward  for 
hi*  SI  r\ic(*s,  and  a  m'jt  on  the  Irish 
Common  i'UaA  Henrli  being  vacant, 
he  ext-l)ani:fd  the  Hectirdership  of 
Water !ord  for  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon IMeas.  Here  he  waa  not 
allowed  to  remain  long  absent 
fn>m  Munster.  Hr  was  sent  to 
Cork  in  rather  a  viii.'ular  capscity 
for  a  commun  law  judge — nnlitarr 
goverinT.       A     brief    corn-^poud- 


ence  between  him  and  Sir  James 
Cotter,  an  adherent  of  Kinjc 
James  II.,  is  so  creditable  to  both 
writers,  that  I  think  it  mertta  pro- 
aer\'ation  here.  Sir  liicbard  Coi, 
under  date  of  inoi,  thus  addreaaea 
his  old  friend  : — 
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'*  Cork.  July  It,  lOQl. 
Sir, — Vpon  tlie  score  of  oar  former 
acquaintance,  and  (he  civility  yoa  liaTe 
nited  to  our  frii'uds  whilst  yoa  were 
gnvornor  here,  and  hi  nee,  I  think  mrself 
obliged  to  lit  you  know  that  I  baTe 
both  station  rnd  inclination  t)  aerre 
yoa.  If  it  should  happen  that  yoQ 
threw  yoarsrlf  upon  me  witboat  capita* 
lation  I  for  your  inirty  in  certainly  raiaed. 
and  will  'every  minute  decay),  yoo 
shall,  undoubtedly,  be  used  an  a  nan 
uf  honour:  but,*  if  yoa  are  of  thia 
opiniim.  bring  off  aa  many  as  yoa  eon. 
and  their  arms,  because  year  teraa 
will  be  BO  niurli  the  better.  This  will 
seem  (nld  if  you  ditn't  apprehend  tbe 
case  denier mtr,  but  because  I  am  aara 
it  is  M».  tliereffin*  you  have  tliis  fiieDd^ 
advertisement  from,  sir. 

**  Your  very  faithful 

**  Friend  and  servant, 
"  I{icM4aii  Coil 
"  To  the  Hon.  Sir  James  CotUr." 


Sir  James  Cotter  tbua 


•*  Sio. — Notwithstiinding  oar  former 
acquaintance,  it  seems  you  dn  not  know 
me  Whstevrr  I  mi^ht  have  de— 
with  Mttin^  Mill,  whm  laid  aside  ia 
ri\ililie4— which  for  jusitir*  hake  I  dia- 
thboted  without  diMtiiictitui — I  am  nov 
convinced,  and  will.  I  doubt  not,  be  ia 
a  rundition  t4j  ri'tum  y«  ur  kindness :  for 
really  vour  csm*  is  •i'l  diitpenita  that 
yon  m  ill  ikion  have  an  oreasinn  for  it. 
anil  be  cimfidrnt.  in  anything  that  is 
juil.  vou  fimi  loe.  ••if. 

•■  Voiir  \or>'  siff-ciionate 

"  Friend  and  »ervant, 

**jAiias  CuTTi 


Notwithstanding  the  hardihood 
of  Sir  James  Cotter's  letter,  hia 
belief  in  the  strength  of  his  e 


*  lUrrifi  "  Ult  of  Cot,"  p.  tlO. 
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and  the  desperate  nature  of  his 
friend's,  Sir  Ilichard  Cox's,  proved 
fallacies,  he  was  obliged  to  sue  for 
grace  from  Sir  Eichard,  which  was 
promptly  given. 

It  seems  not  very  creditable 
that  the  judges  of  assise  were 
allowed  to  sell  protections.  In 
the  "  Autobiography  of  Sir  Eichard 
Cox  "  *  is  the  following  entry : — 


"  In  March  (1692)  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  and  I  went  judges  of 
assize  to  Cork  and  Waterford,  and, 
by  order  of  the  Government,  we 

fave  printed  protections  to  the 
rish,  for  which  we  had  sixpence 
a  piece,  so  that  we  got  SOOli  a 
piece  that  journey." 


GRAFFITI  DITALIA. 


I. 


SAN  MINIATO. 

(June  15.) 

I. 

Sek,  I  hare  climbed  the  mountain-side 
Up  to  this  holy  house  of  God, 
Where  that  Angelic  Monk  once  trod. 

Who  saw  the  heavens  opened  wide, 

And  throned  upon  tlie  crescent  moon 

The  Qaeen  of  heaven  and  of  grace — 
Mary,  could  I  but  see  thy  face. 

Death  could  not  come  at  all  too  soon. 

O !  crowned  by  God  with  thorns  and  pain, 
Mother  of  Christ,  O !  mj'stic  wife. 
My  heart  is  weary  of  this  life, 

And  over-sad  to  sing  again. 

O !  crowned  by  God  with  love  and  flame, 
O  !  crowned  by  Christ  the  holy  one, 
O !  listen,  ere  the  searching  snn 

Show  to  the  world  my  sin  and  shame. 


•  Edited  by  Eicluid  Gaolfield,  Emj.,  p.  18. 
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II. 

The  oleander  on  the  wmll 

Grows  crimBOD  in  the  downing  light, 
Though  the  gre^r  ihAdows  of  the  night 

IJo  yet  on  Florence  «•  a  pall. 

The  dew  is  hright  apon  the  hill. 

And  bright  tlie  blossoms  oTerhaad* 

But,  ah !  the  Incdoli  are  fled, 
The  grilli's  merry  song  is  stilL 

Only  tlie  leaxes  are  gently  stirred 

By  the  soft  blowing  of  the  gale. 

And  ill  the  almond-scented  vale 
The  lonely  nightingale  b  heard. 


111. 

The  day  will  make  thee  silent  soon 
O !  niglitingale  siog  on  for  lore, 
Wliile  yet  upon  the  shadowy  grore 

Fall  the  hright  arrows  of  the  moon. 

Before  acn>ss  tlie  silent  lawn 

In  golden  mist  the  morning  steals. 
And  to  lo%'v's  wearied  eyes  re  reals 

The  long  white  fingers  of  the  dawn 

Fast  climbing  up  the  eastern  sky. 

To  grasp  an  1  slay  the  shuddering  night« 
All  careless  of  my  heart's  delight. 

Or  if  the  nightingale  should  dir. 

OKam  O'F.  Wills  Wiuw. 
Magdalen  College.  O&furd. 
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Br  F.  W,  CuKRET. 


AuTuoK  or  **HsB  Qood  Namk.'^ 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


(( 


FAKCT     EVBE     NEW. 


»» 


The  1st  of  January  following  his 
father's  death,  found  Charlie  Pren- 
dergast  quartered  with  a  detach- 
ment  of  his  regiment  at  the  very 
gates  of  Glenriveen.  Ireland  was  in 
a  very  disturbed  state  in  the  winter 
of  '66-'G7.  Even  strangers  could 
not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  sullen 
demeanour  of  the  people  who  were 
soon  to  break  out  into  open,  if  not 
very  fierce  rebellion.  Men  slouched 
past  their  employers  or  superiors 
without  yielding  them  the  kindly 
greeting  that  had  been  a  matter  of 
custom.  Knots  of  persons  were 
always  to  be  seen  whispering  at 
the  street  comers.  Meetings  and 
drillings  were  held  all  over  the 
country,  but  almost  openly  in 
places  where  no  military  were  near 
at  hand.  Robberies  of  arms  were 
frequent,  and  the  gentry  through- 
out the  island  were  ill  at  ease,  for 
they  had  no  guarantee  how  long 
the  Fenians  would  maintain  their 
moderate  attitude.  Old  men  began 
to  hunt  up  their  rather  rusty 
pistols,  while  the  younger  genera- 
tion went  after  revolvers  and 
systems  of  bouse  defence,  and 
many  warlike  preparations  were 
made,  which,  thank  Ood,  turned 
out  useless  in  the  end. 

During  those  troublesome  times 
a  great  deal  devolved  on  Mr.  Pren- 
dergast.    He  was   Lieatenant   of 


his  county,  and  a  warm  friend  to 
the  Qovernment  in  office,  so  his 
request  that  troops  might  be 
quartered  in  his  village  to  protect 
him  from  a  neighbouring  moun- 
tainous region,  the  population  of 
which  had  the  name  of  being 
dangerous  and  deeply  tainted  with 
Fenianieno,  was  granted  with  very 
little  hesitation,  and  a  troop  of 
Dragoons  from  the  neighbouring 
garrison  town  of  Rathmellick  were 
ordered  to  take  up  their  quarters 
in  a  disused  mill  just  outside  the 
gates  of  Glenriveen.  Charlie  Pren- 
dergast,  at  his  own  request,  was  sent 
in  command,  but  he  had  for  his 
subaltern  a  young  man  whose 
company  he  would  gladly  have 
dispensed  with  on  detachment 
duty — a  Mr.  Singleton,  son  and 
heir  to  a  viscount  of  the  same 
name.  They  were  not  to  be  left 
tite-a-tite  very  long,  however,  for 
Bob  Varley's  worldly  prospects 
having  improved,  Mr.  Donald  Pren- 
dcrgast  had  made  no  objection  to 
his  undertaking  a  voyage  to  Ireland 
to  see  his  cousin  Janet,  and  as- 
certain if  she  were  of  the  same 
mind  with  regard  to  him.  This 
being  the  case,  Bob  had  written  to 
propose  himself  as  Charlie's  guest 
at  the  mill. 

The  cause  of  Charlie's  dislike  to 
Mr.  Singleton  was  not  far  to  seek. 
Their  colonel  had  a  very  pretty 
niece,  for  whose  favour  both  the 
voung  men  had  striven.  Charlie 
had  much  the  best  of  the  rivalry, 
so  far  as  the  young  lady  hersdf 
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and  her  iinc]e*t  approval  were  con- 
eerned,  but  Mr.  Singletou  had  all 
the  iiiterctt  of  the  cuicmelV  wife ; 
and  BO  ninttcrs  iitood  when  Charlie 
left  Hjthmellick  for  the  mil). 
Colonel  Dillon  lotiked  u|)on  him 
alread}'  a^t  a  nephew,  but  Mrti. 
Dillon  oppotftil  tne  idea  in  every 
wav,  wishing;  to  secure  a  coronet  for 
ber  niece. 

On  the  evenini;  before  the  de- 
tachment vet  <»ut,  Dr.  Qiiineen 
met  Mr.  8in<;leton  in  the  street, 
and  congratulated  him  on  his  cood 
fortune  in  b(*ing  looattd  near  (ilen* 
riveen.  Dut  the  voung  man  did 
not  seem  to  see  his  luck. 

"  I  call  it  a  great  bore  being  sent 
off  to  live  in  an  old  mill,  in  the  depth 
of  winter  tot*.  I'ui  alwavii  nervous 
about  mr  chest,  an  aunt  of  mine 
died  of  consumption  the  other 
dav." 

"  That's  a  direct  warning;  to  tou 
to  be  careful,'*  sneered  the  doctor, 
with  professional  contempt  for  a 
iiialini»erer. 

**Eiactly  mhat  I  thought,**  re* 
turned  the  t»lher,  **and  1  was 
thinking  of  asking  vou  to  try  my 
chest.  A  %ery  small  thing  would 
make  the  colonel  Irt  me  off ** 

"  Mrs.  Dillon.  yi>u  mean." 

'*Dt>n't  cliait/d.'Ctnr.  I  don't 
want  a  t>ick  ct^rtitioate,  or  anything 
of  that  sort— Ktnlv  juitt  a  fritnillv 
hint  that  Kathmellirk  barracks 
Wuuid  h«*  b«*tter  for  mc  than  a 
damp  old  mill." 

*'  l^'i  1  din*  fiav  ti'.ere  unuld  be 
no  gnat  diflioult^  .ibtiut  ir,  hut  1 
should  have  thougtit  \i>ird  have 
liked  til  l»e  S(*nt  (iff  tiirre.  Nr- 
thii'i:  til  «fii  but  nfoiir  thr  country 
a  bit.  «itfie  mith  Mr  IViU'lrrga^t, 
drink  tie  be»t  of  wint',  aiid  nht^ot 
gooti  cti\ert«.  And  on  ui-t  da«s 
\T\  vcur  !u  4  mith  tiie  oil  man's 
nii've,  wtio  m  to  lt.iw  ail  hi^  ninney, 
I  hey  s-n 

'*'l  d->ii't  think  that  would  be 
mi  ch  '.n  my  Imr,"  returned  Mr. 
Singleton,  **but  tLe  tl.ooting  and 


claret  might  be  worth  chaociiig  a 
cough  for.** 

"  I  thought  you  never  ahot  P  *' 
inquired  the  doctor,  slyly. 

**  No  more  I  do— in  a  general 
way — in  this  country,  where  tou 
have  to  walk  ten  miles  over  a  bog 
for  one  jack  snipe.  Flat,  you 
know,  after  Norfolk.  Hut  I  top- 
pose  Mr.  Prendergast  could  giro 
one  a  bit  of  a  battue.*' 

**  No  mistake  about  it.  Tlie 
pheasanta  are  ao  thick  in  the 
place,  they're  rooating  on  the  roof 
and  windows.'* 

•'  Hy  Jove !  '* 

'*  .\ud  as  for  cock — there  ian'l 
such  a  glen  in  all  Ireland  for  then 
as  the  back  avenue.  And  yoa*U 
shoot  twenty  brace  of  tnipe  to 
your  own  gun  on  the  mountain 
any  day."' 

'"  By'  Jove !  **  again  ejaculated 
the  delighted  subaltern. 

''How  does  your  cheat  feel 
now  r  "  aakcd  the  doctor,  with  a 
grin  of  contempt. 

*M)h,  ever  so  much  atrongcr/ 
replied  the  youn^  man.  **  I  wall 
take  my  chance  at  the  mill.  Soldiera 
can't  pick  and  choo  o  so  much  aa 
all  that.*' 

**  Then  I  needn't  drop  the  colonel 
a  hint.  Are  you  quite  sure?  for 
there's  nothing  t*ai»ier.  and  I'm  tare 
any  of  the  other  yuutfg  fellowe 
wuuld  be  glad  to  g(»  to  the  mill  and 
try  their  luik  with  the  heirtaiL 
Doesn't  it  Siiund  queer  to  h%  talking 
of  sending  a  ft-Ilow  to  the  mill  to 
make  his  tortuiie?  Ml  bet  Ive 
iiounds  thi»  drtachment  will  end 
in  some  feJl-iw  getting  on  to  the 
treadmill  of  niatriinony  ;  and  thal'a 
a  life  seiiteutv,  nn\hoi»." 

**  Ay,  and  tbe  deuce  of  a  grind 
it  turns  out  sometinirs,'*  njoined 
the  eiperiffieed  youth.  **>o  the 
time  til  look  out  is  bt  fore  not  after 
vou  ;:»*t  K'lit  to  it." 

**True  euough,"  observed  the 
doctor,  **but  I've  ereat  faith  in  a 
fortune,     it's    a   deal    more    tab* 
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Btantial  than  sentiment ;  is  more  full 
o{ nutriment fUnd  lasts  a  deal  longer/* 

When  young  Singleton  returned 
to  the  solitude  of  his  barrack-room 
he  found  plenty  of  food  for  re- 
flection. In  fact,  he  never  could  at 
any  time  be  at  a  loss  for  something 
to  think  of.  Ilis  person  and  his 
fortune  were  topics  on  which  at  all 
times  his  fancy  loved  to  dwell ;  he 
never  tired  of  them,  and  had  the 
happy  knack  of  contemplating  self 
from  80  many  points  of  view,  that 
the  subject  never  became  mono- 
tonous. Sometimes,  as  on  the 
present  occasion,  other  people  were 
mixed  up  with  such  personal  re- 
flections. Indeed,  considerations 
as  to  his  own  ailvantage  were  about 
the  only  things  that  ever  made  the 
Honourable  William  Singleton  ever 
trouble  himself  much  about  his 
neighbours. 

One  of  the  persons  he  was  at 
present  contemplating  from  this 
subjective  point  of  view  was  an 
utter  stranger  to  him.  Until  Dr. 
Quineen  at  a  fortunate  moment  bad 
mentioned  her  to  him,  he  scarcely 
remembered  to  have  so  much  as 
heard  Janet  Prendergast's  name. 
He  had  been  absorbed  in  laying  a 
not  very  successful  siege  to  the 
heart  of  Christine  Dillon,  the 
colonel's  niece,  and  had  not  troubled 
his  head  about  other  women.  But 
now  with  shame  he  confessed  to 
himself  that  his  late  conduct  had 
been  a  great  deviation  from  the 
sensible  line  he  had  laid  down  for 
himself  in  life.  If  his  errors  were 
to  be  atoned  for,  he  must  at  once 
apply  the  freezing  mixture  of 
worldly  wisdom  to  the  unpleasantly 
warm  emotion  that  had  sprung  up  in 
the  subdued  corner  of  his  anatomy 
where  his  heart  lay.  Christine's 
soft  brown  eyes  and  light-hearted 
gaiety,  with  many  other  only  too 
powerful  fascinations,  bad  disturbed 
nis  peace  of  mind  long  enough. 
She  was  penniless — that  was  enough 
to  make  it  imperative  on  him  to 


think  of  her  no  longer  as  one  whom 
he  might  hope  one  day  to  call  his 
wife.  He  had  only  to  conjure  up 
in  his  mind  a  few  tableaux  of  what 
wou)d  happen  if  he  informed  his 
family  he  was  going  to  give  the 
needy  house  of  Singleton  a  vis- 
countess from  the  ranks  of  penniless 
beauties.  He  pictured  easily  to 
himself  his  father's  indignation, 
his  mother's  withering  scorn,  and 
the  nasty  things  he  should  hear 
from  his  sisters.  The  Singletons 
were  a  poor  family,  who  would 
rather  die  than  give  up  appearances. 
They  trot//</ entertain  in  thecountry, 
they  would  not  give  up  their  house 
in  town,  though  to  do  these  things 
they  paid  the  penalty  of  never 
spending  a  shilling  without  a 
struggle  to  get  the  worth  of  two. 
But  for  the  good  sense  which  had 
prompted  successive  generations  of 
Singletons  to  marry  from  prudence 
rather  than  inclination,  the  family 
must  long  ago  have  gone  to  ruin 
— that  is,  fallen  into  insignificance. 
For  to  fall  away  from  fashionable 
society  every  true-bred  Singleton 
looked  upon  as  ruin. 

The  end  of  all  his  reflections 
brought  young  Singleton  to  confess 
with  a  sigh  that  Christine  must  be 
given  up,  and  a  bid  made  for  the 
heiress.  Inclination  must  suffer 
violence  for  the  sacred  cause  of 
principle.  In  pursuance  of  which 
manly  determination,  ho  made 
various  inquiries  as  to  Mr.  Pren- 
dergast's wealth  and  its  future 
disposition.  Of  course  a  couple 
of  hundred  thousand  pounds  was 
tacked  on  to  the  real  amount  by 
rumour,  but,  allowing  for  exaggera- 
tion, the  sum  that  remained  was 
enough  to  make  a  fortune-hunter's 
mouth  water.  And  as  every  one 
assured  him  that  at  least  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  would 
come  to  Janet  on  the  old  man's 
death,  Mr.  Singleton  determined 
to  see  at  once  what  he  could  do  to 
carry ^out  the  traditions  of  his  race 
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by  ninrrying  an  hriresii.  But  at 
the  fiamt-  time  it  ^tkvc  liitn  a  itharp 
pang  to  relinquish  Christine  Dillon 
-—the  more  so,  aa  for  him  to  do 
so  meant  the  remornl  cif  the  Inst 
obstacle  to  Charlie  Prendergavt'a 
Bucce:«9.  And  Hini'c  their  rivalry 
the  subnltern  had  grown  to  liate 
his  captain. 

The  day  of  their  arrival  at  the 
mill,  Charlie  handtMl  Singleton  an 
inTitution  he  had  received  from  his 
uncle  fur  them  to  dine  thiit  (Teniitg 
at  Glenrireen.  The  proporiul  was 
received  in  tlie  beht  po«!>ible  manner, 
much  to  Charlie*!*  surprise,  fi*r  he 
too  I  ad  hoard  a  hai!;  t^torv  about 
consumntire  teiuifncit-s  uud  a  de- 
licate cliest,  and  was  at  a  h^>*  to 
underritand  the  hudden  ehan^^e  in 
his  brother  oiTicer's  humour.  I^it 
a  chnnge  there  nan  unduubtetlly. 
The  lieutenant  M-emed  pleaded  with 
everything.  There  was  a  t^plendid 
view  from  their  window^,— the 
rooms  were  capital,  much  better 
than  he  had  expectfd,  and  not  at 
all  ecld, — it  would  be  great  fun 
hunting  Fenians,  and  so  on. 

Dinner  hour  that  evening  found 
the  ^o«:ia]  atmosphere  at  Gleririveen 
less  serene  than  n»ual.  Nut  a 
Mnall  I  art  of  Mr.  .\Ii-xander  Pren- 
deri;a.*t'8  hatred  of  hin  brother  had 
disoti.di'd  to  his  nepliew,  and  it 
\^as  <>ii!y  after  repeated  i-n treaties 
and  txpostulatious  that  Janet  was 
:.b!c  to  persuade  him  n'»t  to  i::non* 
his  lii-ir  altogether,  in  thf  niorning 
it  had  ni>t  iifcnu  d  so  vi  ry  great  a 
th:ng  tti  a-k  tl.i*  }>'Uiig  man  to 
dii.niT.  tut  as  the  time  grew  near 
fur  thfir  nut-ting  he  becnrne  m  rroui 
and  tiiii;etv.  And  vet  it  was  not 
his  tirvt  time  ot'  peeing  l*hirlie. 
lie  had  onr*-  before  bet-n  quartered 
at  K.ithmellii-k,  and  had  tht-n  seen 
the  iiiside  «.f  Ulenrive^-n  unco  or 
twic<». 

'•Thtv'n:  !a?r,"  the  ild  ircntle- 
man  gnjuiblt-d.  an  he  9ti^>d  with 
hi»  back  to  the  dra^inix-roi'm  iln\ 
tkiA  his  watch  in  hit  band.    **  Punc- 


tuality leema  now-a-days  no  part  of 
young  men's  politeneta.  I  ahan't 
wait  for  them  any  longer — itV  fire> 
and-twenty  minutes  to  ei^bt.** 

*'  Here  they  are.**  said  Janet, 
whose  quick  ears  lieard  a  ring  al 
the  hall-door  bell. 

"Bother  them,  I  with  they 
hadn't  come,**  muttered  their  hoot. 

A  minute  later,  Charlie  and  Mr. 
Singleton  came  into  the  room  and 
explained  the  cause  of  their  delay. 
They  had  walked  up  to  the  houae, 
art!  taken  a  wrong  turn  at  one  pbce 
in  the  avenue. 

"  Never  mind,**  said  Mr.  Pronder- 
g.nst,  doing  his  beat  to  look  civil, 
**  ue'll  have  dinner  now.  I  hope 
the  Glenriveeu  air  baa  given  you  a 
good  appt-tite.'* 

**  Wdl  you  take  mr  niece  into 
dinner,  Mr.  Singleton  f  **  he  added, 
a  moment  later,  when  an  abnor- 
mally fat  butler  had  thrown  opeo 
the  door  that  led  to  the  dinmg- 
rt)om. 

^Ir.  Singleton  waa  only  too 
happy.  He  had  just  6nished  hia 
fir.it  superficial  eiamination  ot 
Janet's  appearance,  and  foand  it 
tolerably  satisfactory.  He  could 
have  wished  ahe  were  taller,  and 
her  nose  more  aquiline,  fur  be 
knew  that  a  commanding  appear 
aiice  carried  with  it  a  certain  ad- 
vantage in  Londim,  where  abort* 
ness  of  stature  and  iusigoificaaee 
of  person  might  give  to  thooe 
anxious  not  to  see  hia  wife  an 
excuK'  for  conrenitnt  short^aighted* 
ncM.  A  tall  woman  with  or^momtt 
features  is  not  likely  to  be 
looked  even  in  a  crowd,  where  lil 
pr«iple  have  a  bad  chance  of  noliee. 
If  Janet  turned  out  very  attractire^ 
the  drawback  of  her  diminutire  aiae 
n.i^ht  not  signify  much.  And  if 
she  had  a  hundred  and  Bfty 
thousand  nounda  it  would  not 
n:attir  if  she  Here  only  four  feet 
hi^h.  Aa  soon  aa  ever  they  aat 
down  to  table,  the  young  man  aaid 
to  himself,  *'  Now.  I'll  try  and  drav 
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her  out."  Accordingly,  putting  on 
that  confidential  and  somewhat  in- 
timate manner  that  disgusts  some 
women  and  prevails  with  others,  he 
began  the  process  of  drawing  her 
out  on  this  wise: — 

"  Awful  pause  there  is  always  at 
dinner  when  the  soup  is  going  on.*' 

This  remark  probaoly  referred  to 
the  fact  that,  as  yet,  neither  Mr. 
Prendergast  nor  his  nephew,  who 
sat  side  by  side,  had  addressed  one 
word  to  each  other. 

"  Don't  you  remember  the  picture 
in  Punch  ?  Girl  says,  *  Soup's  very 
hot,'  and  deaf  old  gentleman  wants 
to  have  the  remark  repeated.  It's 
something  or  other  like  that." 

Here  Singleton  grew  a  little 
confused,  fearing  the' words  **deaf 
old  gentleman  "  might  have  an  un- 
pleasant personal  application  to  one 
of  the  company ;  but  he  quickly 
recovered  himself  by  the  very  in- 
telligent idea  that  if  Mr.  Prender- 
gast was  deaf  he  couldn't  hear  him- 
self called  deaf.  But  to  this  con- 
soling notion  followed  the  less 
pleasant  thought  that  Mr.  Prender- 
gast, without  being  in  the  least  deaf, 
might  take  the  allusion  to  himself 
all  the  same,  and  fancy  that  his 
guest  had  assumed  him  to  be  hard 
of  hearing.  And  the  sharp  glance 
of  the  old  gentleman's  keen  grey 
eyes,  which,  for  a  moment,  rested 
on  his  guest's  face,  somewhat  con- 
firmed the  uncomfortable  impres- 
sion. He  hastened,  however,  to 
atone  for  his  possible  indiscretion. 

"Awfully  charming  place  this 
seems  to  be,  Miss  Prendergast. 
I  suppose  you're  awfully  fofid  of 
it  too?" 

"  Of  course  I  am,"  replied  Janet, 
who  thought  her  neighoour  a  most 
amusing,  cheerful  person,  while  she 
wondered  what  made  her  cousin 
Charlie  so  silent. 

**  You  needn't  say  you're  fond  of 
Qlenriveen,  unless  you  are,  Janet," 
interrupted  Mr.  Prendergast ;  "  my 
own  opinion  is,  that  it  must  be  a 


very  dull  place  for  a  young  girl 
fond  of  balls  and  parties  and  every 
kind  of  nonsense." 

"  Confound  the  old  bore!  "thought 
the  subaltern,  **  I  wish  he*d  talk  to 
his  nephew  instead  of  listening  to 
every  word  we  say,  and  making  one 
shiver  with  his  horrid  piercing  grej 
eyes.  I  suppose  he's  aoing  dragon 
to  his  heiress." 

"  I  am  fond  of  Glenriveen,"  said 
Janet,  looking  pained  at  her  uncle's 
speech,  *'  and  if  you  are  not  tired 
of  me,  I  am  very  happy  here." 

Mr.  Prendergast  did  not  like 
public  displays  of  afiection,  so  the 
only  way  in  which  he  showed  his 
appreciation  of  Janet's  remark  was 
by  a  grunt,  after  which  he  turned 
round  and  talked  to  Charlie  about 
some  grievances  he  had  against  the 
War  Department.  He  soon  be- 
came so  engrossed  in  these  that 
Singleton  was  free  to  carry  on  his 
operations  with  Janet.  *'  She  seems 
a  weak  little  thing,"  said  the  young 
soldier  to  himself;  *'  I  think  I  shafi 
carry  her  by  a  coup-de-main.  As- 
sume that  a  thing  is  done  very 
often,  and  one  finds  it  is  done." 

"Do  you  sing,  Miss  Prender- 
gast ?  "  he  asked  softly,  adjusting 
his  eye-glass  for  the  better  study  of 
her  face  and  an  entrie  on  his  own 
plate. 

"  A  little— I'm  very  fond  of  it." 

"  Ah,  I  knew  that,"  he  replied, 
confidently. 

"How?"  asked  Janet,  in  sur- 
prise. 

"It's  a  point  I'm  hardly  ever 
mistaken  in,"  he  continued,  looking 
up  sideways  at  her,  while  the  eye- 
glass, and  the  slight  screw  it  gave 
his  features,  lent  considerable  &rce 
to  their  fiattering  expression. 
^'There's  a  something  or  other  in 
the  voice — an  intonation — a — a — 
roundness  and  tone  that  I  can 
always  detect  at  once." 

Janet  looked  pleased  at  hearing 
her  little  treble  thus  praised.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  memory  of  her 
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V(»ic«  that  had  Bwa)(eiiiMl  in  Bob 
Varlf)  «  heart  a  bovinli  atVrction. — 
by  the  way  how  very  seMoin  Hob 
wrote  to  her.  No  dimbt  he  was 
very  busy  tr>'iog  tu  win  a  home  for 
her,  but'  ntill  it  wduU  have  l)een 
ph*asaot  to  hear  from  him  a  little 
oftrncr,  all  the  tame. 

*'  You're  very  fond  of  re:idliij»  too, 
I  dare  pay?**  continu'sl  SJn;;leton, 
feelini;  be  was  petting  u:i. 

••  Oh,  very.  I  read  a  preat  deal 
mytelf,  betides  which  niv  uncle 
likes  beini;  read  aloud  tu." 

•'  That's  the  pi-nalty  vou  pay  for 
having  a  munical  Tiiicf." 

Janet  blushed  at  thin  BUi;':e^(ion, 
and  the  eye*-glas8  let  hfr  new  ad- 
mirer i^ee  that  she  could  really 
look  rather  pretty.  At  this  dis- 
covt'ry  he  smiled,  and  then  tdie  in 
turn  reflected  that  he  wa^  a  re- 
markably good-li>oking  young  man. 
There  nias  nothing  particidarly 
mih!e  about  Janet  at  that  moment. 

Dinner  over,  Janet  retreated  to 
the  drawing-room.  A«  ^'<»ii  a-*  she 
was  gone  her  uncle  ami  Ciiat  lie  ft-ll 
to  diiK*ussiDg  [K>litic2«,  ^hich  noon 
made  Singleton  wiih  to  rrlire.  The 
elaret  kept  him  in  his  place  fur  a 
while,  however,  after  wliich  he 
■lipped  out  of  the  rH>m  after 
Jant*t.  whi>m  he  surpriM>d  kneeling 
(»n  the  hearth-rug  ftt*din;*  a  very 
oM  little  terrier  with  hi^c-nt. 

"  Fond  of  dogs  ?  **  he  a^ked,  as 
nhe  itcrambled  to  her  feet.  a«hanied 
without  a  cause. 

*■  I  d*Mi*l  care  much  fur  thi«  one,"* 
she  replied,  '*  it  belitng*  d  to  an  uld 
aervant  of  mr  unclL**ii,  and  after 
licr  death  he  pnmii^rd  to  let  it  end 
itM  dava  here  in  peace." 

'*  Wiiuld  you  like  a  vmall  nmootb- 
hain*d  foi-terricr  ?  I've  g-it  three, 
and  1  want  t4>  get  rid  ff  oni>.'* 

**  t>h,  but  I'm  nure  Tmi'd  ratht-r 
gi\i*  it  to  !ii>me  nnr  eiae,"  Mid  J.inet, 
henitatingly,  **  ('ue  of  your  bruther- 
offierrs." 

*'  If  I  wanted  to  give  him  to 
maj  one  else  1  cuuld  have  dune  §o 


before  this.    I  have  now   offered 
him  to  you" 

Janet  was  not  quite  ture*  in  tbe 
innocence  of  her  heart,  whether  or 
not  she  had  committed  an  offence 
in  hesitating  to  accept  the  dog. 
Mr.  Singleton  seemed  to  lay  acme 
stress  upon  her  taking  him,  ao  with 
a  smile  of  thanks,  she  said  the 
would. 

**  I  only  ajtk  one  thing,"  he  said, 
'*  if,  at  any  time,  you  part  with 
'  Guess,*  send  liim  bacK  to  me. 
But  I  hope  you  never  will  part 
with  him,**  he  added,  filing  hit 
eyes  earnestly  upon  her. 

"  I  hope  not,  too.**  said  Janet, 
blushing  without  exaetly  knowing 
why,  though  p«*rhapa  if  vhe  had 
tried  very  hard  she  might  hare 
found  out  the  reason. 

*'  He*s  such  an  awfully  nice  little 
dog,  and  I'm  sure  he'll  be  Awfully 
fond  of  you  in  no  time.  And  be 
won't  leave  a  rat  in  the  place/* 
aaid  the  youth,  enthusiastically,  as 
he  buried  himsi>lf  in  Mr.  Prender- 
gant's  particular  armchair,  and 
proceeded  to  lay  aomcthing  like  A 
very  delibt*rate  siege  to  Janet's 
heart,  until  interrupted  bj  hb 
host's  entrance. 

"  I  fi*el  bound  to  remark,  Janet, 
that  my  opinion  of  that  young  mail 
is  improved."  said  Mr.  PrendergnBt* 
at  the  end  of  the  evening,  when  thej 
were  alone  again. 

"Which  young  man?**  askod 
Janet,  colourint;. 

••  My  nephew,  of  course,*'  rrplicd 
her  uucle,  looking  sharply  at  her. 
as  he  recollectetl  iiome  scrape  of  tb« 
eon  vernation  he  had  heard  betweta 
her  and  the  vt range  officer. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Singleton  paid 
Janet  a  visit  and  gave  her  the  dog, 
obsf-ning  to  her  uncle  that  he  wan 
glad  to  be  rid  of  it,  and  should 
prubably  have  drowned  it  if  Mian 
rrendergi»t  had  not  cared  to  havn 
it.  Mr.  Prendergant,  not  being 
a  judge  of  fox  terriers,  saw  no* 
thing  unlikely    in   the    alatemcnl. 
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and  the  dog  accordingly  became  an 
inmate  of  the  Louse ;  and  that  day 
Janet  thought  less  of  Bob  Varley 
than  she  had  done  any  day  since 
they  had  parted  with  so  many  sighs 
and  mutual  promises. 

Meanwhile  Bob  Varley  was  count- 
ing the  hours  till  he  was  to  see  her 
again.     He  had  been  working  with 
all  his  heart  and  strength,  urged  on 
by  thoughts  of  her,  and  liis  intelli- 
gence had  reaped  a  reward.     His 
employers  having   found   out    the 
value    of    his    servicei*,   made    no 
secret  of  their  approval,  and  in  the 
office  he  was  universally  considered 
to  be  on  the  high  road  to  fortune. 
A  short  time  before    he  wrote  to 
Charlie    announcing    his  intended 
visit  to  Ireland,  he  had  been  able  to 
render  the  great   Anglo-American 
firm  of  Smith,  Watkins  and  Smith, 
a  signal  service.    They   had  been 
about  to  enter  into  dealings  with  a 
Virginian  merchant  to  the  extent 
of  about  £10,000,  and  though  Bob 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  deci- 
sions arrived  at  in  the  transaction, 
the  correspondence  relating  to   it 
passed  througb  his  hands,  and  he 
imagined  more  than  once  that  he 
detected  something  wrong.   Unable 
at  last  to  keep  his  doubts  to  him- 
self any  longer,  he  walked  into  the 
office  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  senior  part- 
ner, one  morning,  and  told  him  all 
he  suspected.     Mr.  Smith  had  felt 
a  doubt  in  the  matter  himself,  but 
as  the  transaction  had  been  a  spe- 
cial hobby  of  Mr.  Watkins's,  he  had 
not    interfered  very   decidedly    in 
the  matter.     Bob  Varley's  ideas  on 
the  subject,  however,  were  so  clear 
and  disquieting  that  Mr.  Watkins 
was  at  once  summoned  to  discuss 
the  matter.     Mr.  Watkins  lost  his 
temper  on  the  trying  occasion,  but 
the    young    clerk    Kept    his,  and 
pressed  his  arguments  home  till  Mr. 
Smith  was  perfectly  convinced  of 
their  soundness,  and  his  partner  was 
unable    to    oppose  them    further. 
The  DegotiationB  with  the  Virginian 


merchant  were  accordingly  broken 
off,  but  Mr.  Watkins  looked  sulky. 
Ten  days  later,  however,  his  coun- 
tenance changed  when  he  found  out 
that  he  had  very  nearly  been  the 
victim    of  an    egregious     swindle ; 
then   his  resentment   against    the 
young  clerk  who  had  ventured  to 
express  his  opinions  so  boldly  and 
confidently,  changed  into  something 
like  admiration,  and  the  upshot  of 
the  affair,  so  far  as  Bob  Varley  was 
concerned,  was  that  he  received  a 
summons  into  the  senior  partner's 
office  one  fine  morning,  and  after 
being  complimented  in  a  manner 
that  made  him  blush  a  good  deal, 
and  feel  as  he  used  to  do  in  child- 
hood when  his  mother  was  pleased 
i^ith  him,  a  chequQ  for  £300  was 
put  into  hi)  trembling  hands.    It 
was  not  the  money  that  made  him 
tremble,  neither  was  it  the  praise 
exactly — it    was    his   thankfulness 
that  the  turn  of  the  tide  seemed 
to  have  come  at  last,  and  that  the 
dreary  time  during  which  he  had 
never    earned     anything    but  the- 
names   of   "rolling     stone"     anck 
"  ne'er-do-well  '*    seemed     passing 
away  with  their  disheartening   re- 
proach.    And  then,  when  to  these 
reflections  succeeded  a  thought  of 
Janet,  his  hands  that  held  the  cheque 
seemed  to  grow  weak,  and  his  head 
hung  down  as  if  he  had  been  repri- 
manded, and  he  was  glad  to  escape 
out  of  his  principal's  room,  where 
the  atmosphere  suddenly    seemed 
about  to  choke  him. 

After  the  affair  of  the  Virginian 
merchant,  Bob's  request  for  a  fort- 
night's  holiday  was  met  most  graci- 
ously, the  more  so  as  he  would  sood 
have  to  go  to  America  on  important 
business  connected  with  the  firm. 

The  day  before  that  fixed  for  his 
arrival  at  the  miD,  Charlie  walked 
up  to  Olenriveen  to  tell  Janet  of  his 
coming.  He  had  only  just  begun 
to  suspect  her  of  fickleness,  but 
hoped  the  news  of  which  he  was  the 
bearer    might    fix    her   imeertain 
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mind.  To  his  disappointment  he 
found  hcp  Ufr-a'thf  with  Mr. 
Sinclrton. 

Singleton  wn»  not  altoc^ethor 
furry  for  the  interruption.  Ho 
had  been  exert  in  cf  hiniPflf  verj' 
much,  and  his  stoek  of  eonvorMtion 
was  nearly  at  an  end.  He  was  just 
eoncliiding  a  dissertation  on  friend* 
ship  when  Charlie  appeared. 

••Tliere's  nothing  like  a  friend," 
he  had  been  remarking^"  a  ri»al 
friend,  who  will  stick  up  for  you 
through  thiek  and  thin.  A  fflluw'a 
no  good  if  heMI  only  back  \ou  up 
when  vou're  right ;  any  fool  can  do 
that  for  you.  Time  you  want  a 
real  good  friend  is  when  you're 
gone  just  a  bit  clo^c  to  the  wind, 
and  want  to  be  set  right  again.  I 
always  say,  if  y"u*re  lucky  enough 
to  grt  one,  there's  no  friend  like  a 
woman — and  it*d  such  confounded 
nonsense  saying  men  and  women 
can't   be   friends   without   people's 

talking *'     Hut  when  ^>inKletu^ 

had  got  thus  far,  Ciiarlii**s  a{)i)ear- 
ance  made  his  eKK]iience  c«)i]ap9e 
suddfulv.  With  great  t.ict  he 
ehanf^eJ  the  subject  at  once,  and, 
stroking  Guess's  back,  remarked, 
"  Ht'*s  an  awfullv  nice  Ittile  dog, 
i*u'l  \iv : " 

**  DeliKhtful,"  said  Jamt. 

('harlie  was  rather  tired  of  the  so 
littlf  interlu(k*8  of  dog  conversation 
which  always  greeted  hid  ap]K'ar- 
ance  whenever  he  interruptt-il  a 
tff^-a-frtr.  He  came  quickly  to  the 
point,  in  conwNjuence. 

*'  Janet,  I  am  expecting  a  vifitor 
at  the  Miill  to-morruw." 

**  Oil,"  nplicd  hi^  cousin,  looking 
anvthing  but  interested  ;  "  a  brother 
(ithciT.  1  ruppo^*  p  I  hoiie  he'll  like 
it.' 

"  No,  ii's  not  a  brother  officer. 
Il'.i  some  one  you  know.'* 

"  Ob."  in  a  coldff  tone  than 
brfi  »re. 

'*  Some  one  you  know  very  well," 
continued  Cliarlie,  eren  mora  em« 
pbaticallj. 


"  Some  of  the  relationa,  I  np* 
pose,**  said  Janet  smiling,  in  rvpir 
to  a  glance  of  Mr.  Siogleton'a,  aad 
stooping  down  to  caretf  OueM|  who 
lay  at  her  feet  curled  up  ia  her 
gown. 

*'  Yes,  you're  right  there.  It*a 
Bob  Varley." 

Lucky  it  was  for  Janet  that  her 
head  was  bent.  The  shame-heed 
flush  that  reddened  her  cheeks  vm 
unseen,  or  pas'^ed  for  the  rush  of 
blood  to  the  face  that  a  stooping 
position  brings.  Singleton  sew 
nothing,  yawned,  and  stroked  kia 
moustache ;  but  Charlie  thoqgfat 
Janet's  silence  expressed  m  good 
deal. 

"  I  wonder  what  has  brooght  him 
over  ?  "  she  said,  half  to  herself,  al 
last. 

*'  I'm  sure  1  can't  say,**  replied 
Charlie,  with  a  rery  doubtfol  ex* 
pression  of  countenance. 

**  And.  pray,  who  is  &Ir.  Tarlej 
when  Ike's  at  home  ?  **  aaked  Single^ 
ton,  languidly. 

"  He  is  a  cousin  of  ours,"  replied 
Janet,  bhortly,  liMiking  rather  aa- 
noyed  at  her  adtnir(.T*s  waj  of 
sneakini;.  If  ihe  had  forgoilea 
l5ob  a  little,  she  was  not  jet  pee- 
pared  to  turn  him  into  ridiade> 
Singleton  was  beginning  sonethi^ 
about  what  a  bore  it  nuat  be  to 
have  a  lot  of  cousins,  when  the  doer 
opened,  and  the  serrant  aonouneed 
"  Mr.  Varley. " 

Instead  of  bluMiing  this  UsM!, 
Janet  tumetl  wry  psle,  as  she  stood 
up  haittily  and  moved  forward acTDes 
the  large  ro(»m  to  meet  her  lower. 
Bob  was  a  vrry  sennitire  jniiM 
man,  and  his  eager  eves,  that  hod 
so  loni^t'd  to  rest  on  her  fsoe;  were 
not  q'.tite  satisfied  bj  this  flul 
({lance.  Tliere  was  something  new 
in  ht-r  expression,  and  it  had  also 
lost  something  that  it  used  to 
He  drtipiH'd  her  hand  silentlj, 
walked  over  to  the  windoi 
Charlie  was  standing  a  abort 
off.    Janet,  with  a  look  of 
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returned  to  ber  armchair  near  the 
fire,  opposite  Mr.  Singleton. 

Bob  began  b^  apologizing  to 
Charlie  for  having  come  a  day 
before  his  time,  keeping  his  eyes 
fixed  very  attentively  on  the 
stranger  and  Janet  the  while. 
Singleton  was  evidently  trying  to 
get  some  information  from  her 
about  her  cousin,  and  she  was  as 
evidently  very  uncomfortable;  for 
his  efibrts  to  reduce  the  tone  of  his 
voice  only  resulted  in  what  is  called 
a  stage  whisper.  Apologies  and 
explanations  over,  Bob  turned  his 
back  to  the  couple  in  front  of  the 
fire,  and  muttered, — 
"  Who  is  that  ass,  Charlie  P  " 
"  Singleton — one  of  my  subs." 
''Is  he  going  to  stay  here  all 
day?  I  want  to  see  my  cousin, 
but  I  could  do  without  the  pleasure 
of  his  company." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  can't  do  much  to 
get  him  away,  but  I'll  go  myself; 

Eerhaps  he'll  take  the  hint,  though 
e  is  not  generally  sensitive  to 
such  things.  It  seems  to  me  we've 
paid  you  a  long  visitation,  Janet," 
he  added,  moving  over  to  the  fire ; 
**  but  I'm  going  now.  Q^ood-bye." 
"  Good-bye,  Charlie,"  said  Janet, 
but  Singleton  never  stirred.  Aa 
Bob  followed  Charlie,  Janet  thought 
he  was  going  away  too,  and  held 
out  her  hand,  but  he  did  not  take 
it,  and  said  coolly,  "  I've  not  been 
here  ver^  long.  I  think  I  may  stay 
a  few  minutes  more." 

Singleton  looked  cross,  and  leaned 
back  in  his  chair. 

Then  there  began  between  the 
two  men  a  trial  of  patience  that 
might  have  been  amusing  to  an  un- 
interested spectator,  but  that  made 
Janet  thoroughly  uncomfortable. 
While  the  draeoon  scarcely  spoke, 
Bob,  bendins;  lorwards  in  his  chair, 
and  with  nia  eves  fixed  on  the 
ground,  droned  forth  &mily*new8 
as  if  he  would  never  stop.  Ke  de- 
scribed Mr.  James  Prendergast's 
death  with  a  ilow  minuteness  that 


killed  a  good  five-and-twentj 
minutes  of  time,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  give  Janet  news  of  almost 
every  one  of  the  relations  who  had 
been  assembled  at  Glenriveen  a  few 
months  before. 

Singleton  was  yawning  miserably, 
and  Bob  felt  his  indignant  eyes 
upon  him.  Guess  had  been  petted 
and  coaxed  first  of  all,  but  that 
amusement  palling,  his  former 
master  took  to  teazing  him,  pull- 
ing bis  ears  and  tail,  till  at  last  the 
animal  got  so  excited  that  he  rushed 
thrice  round  the  room  in  full  cry, 
making  Janet  put  her  finders  to 
her  ears  to  deaden  the  sound  of  his 
piercing  barks ;  his  race  over,  he 
returned  with  canine  fidelity  to  his 
master,  to  be  petted  or  teazed 
again.  The  barks  had  made  a 
break  in  Bob's  narrative,  so  his 
rival  tried  to  put  in  his  oar  for  a 
bit,  and  began  as  usual  about  the 
dog. 

"Awfully  nice  little  dog,  isn't 
he?" 

"  Charming,"  replied  Janet— also 
as  usual. 

"  There's  nothing  like  a  dog  for 
your  friend.  He's  always  the  same 
— doesn't  mind  if  your  people  give 
you  the  cold  shoulder — always  the 
same — always  jolly — ^nothing  like  a 
dog  for  a  real  friend." 

"H — m,"said  Bob,  drily,  with  a 
satirical  ring  in  his  voice,  *'  if  a  dog 
can  fill  that  '  aching  void '  we  hear 
so  much  about,  no  one  ought  to  be 
long  uncomforted.  There  are  plenty 
of  faithful  curs  about,  and  if  people 
can  be  satisfied  with  a  dog's  appre- 
ciation, it's  a  pity  they  shoulon't 
have  it." 

''Oh,  one  doesn't  mean  these 
things  literally,"  said  the  insulted 
dragoon,  with  a  toss  of  his  head  and 
an  attempt  to  look  like  a  fire-eater 
with  whom  it  would  be  dangerooa 
to  quarrel. 

"  Talking  of  dogs,"  oontinned 
Bob,  bestowing  no  farther  notice 
on  his  rival,  "Mary  Prendergast 
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ban  vet  up  a  Skro— George  garc  it 
to  her  the  otiier  tlnr." 

'*  Con fo unit  this  fellow,  with  his 
family  yarn»/*  thought  tho  aiigrj 
SiD^letnn. 

"  Confound  that  dragoon,  with 
his  heavy  head.  I  wonder  if  lie 
fancic*!!  he'»  i;oin2  to  sit  me  out  ?  ** 
thuuglit  Bub.  at  the  aaine  moment. 

Between  tin*  two  men  Janet  had 
a  b:id  time  of  it.  There  wan  no 
doubt  about  it,  she  had  hern  flirt- 
ing with  the  dragoon,  but  the  sij^ht 
of  Bob  was  renewing  her  former 
love.  And,  eertainly,  eom pared 
with  the  otlier,  he  had  tht*  best  of 
the  situation,  as  he  talked  ealmlj 
on,  ne\er  at  a  loss  for  somcthint;  to 
•ay,  and  snniiitig  out  hiMrivnl  wheo- 
eT«'r  he  ventured  to  open  hii  lips. 

•*  You're  qunrterea  in  the  mill 
alsti,  nin*t  yi»u?'*  as^ked  Bcib  of 
thr  sulkv  vuldier.  "How  do  vou 
like  it  r  * 

••  Beastly  hole,"  scowled  the  sub, 
*•  — I  mean  it*s  virv  jollv  for  a 
time,'*  he  added  quickly,  seeing 
Janet  lo^ki'd  sturprised.  Jfc  had 
alwa\9  n|Mikcn  of  the  mill  to  her  as 
a  port  (  i  paraijiiie. 

**  lu  war  time  one  has  to  put  up 
with  much  qutcrer  quarter.4  than 
that,"  »id  Bob.  And  then,  having 
briiken  fre!*h  ground,  he  treated  the 
Hf'lf  i.ope  i<f  the  hou^e  of  Singleton 
to  a  hiiii*  acci'unt  nf  the  periU  he 
would  run  in  n'al  warfare,  winding 
lij)  b>  a  declamtion  that  the  Fenians 
Hoiild  !><•  nii'e  ea»v  foes  to  meet. 

**Mui*h  the  tame  sort  you  had 
cut  in  America,  by  all  accounts/' 
sneered  the  nthi  r. 

"  We  had  a  good  many  nf  them 
on  our  side,**  replied  Koh ;  *'  but 
tliry  were  dis<MpIined  and  led. 
I'lnler  th<»t>o  conditions  Irishmen 
fi;:ht  writ  all  the  world  ovrr,  as 
every  Bnti<»b  oflicer  knows.  Here, 
in  In-land,  thcv  are  onlv  fiiilutaier- 
ire;  thfy  havcni)  good  otficrr!>,and 
still  leM  means." 

Hon  long  this  trial  of  each  other  • 
powers  of  endurance   might  have 


lasted,  it  would  be  hard  to  aay.  la 
spite  of  Janet's  evideDt  nneaaineai 
— she  waa  pale  and  looked  tired,  mmI 
a  dark  shade  waa  comiog  under 
her  eyes  —  neither  man  gaTe  anj 
sign  oY  yielding,  though  the  aoldiv 
showed  moat  symptoms  of  din- 
tress.  Fortunately,  however,  belbiv 
mattera  came  to  a  criais,  SinglolaD 
was  called  away.  A  driagoon  wna 
seen  to  trot  past  the  windova  to 
the  hall-door,  and  n  few  momenln 
later  Singleton  waa  reading  a  letter 
from  the  colonel,  which  Charlie 
had  received  at  the  mill  a  few 
minutes  before. 

"  Very  sorry,"  he  muttered ;  ••  but 
I  muit  say  gtNxl-bye,  Misa  Prendcr- 
gast.  There  is  some  Fenian  leader 
skulking  about  here.  He  waa 
last  night,  the  colonel  aaja, 
we  are  to  turn  out  and  aeour  the 
country.  Would  you  like  to  eome 
with  us  ?  *'  he  asked,  addreamg 
BobVarley.  "1*11  giveyouamooat.** 

••  No,  thank  you,"  replied  Bob ; 
'*  because  my  fighting  days  art  over. 
1  don't  care  to  turn  policemen.** 

"  Common  brute  !  '*  muttered 
Sincleton,  as  he  lefi  the  hooae; 
"he*s  cominfv  to  look  after  bbt 
heiress,  is  he  ?  Devil  teke  hia  !  I 
aay." 

'*  What  a  bleasing  he  ia  gone  et 
last!"  said  Ik>b,  when  he  found 
himself  alone  with  Janet.  ^  I 
hope  the  Feniana  will  keep  biaa 
busy.  Perhaps  they'll  knock  biaa 
on  the  head,"  he '  added,  with  a 
vicious  glance  at  the  figurea  retreat* 
ing  duwn  a  long  avenue  of  elaaa. 
**  Jlow  long  has  he  been  here  t  ** 

'*  Ab«»ut  ten  dava." 

'*  Who  gave  you  that  dog,  JaaelT'* 
This  mas  said  suddenlr. 

•'  He  dil,"  replied  Janet,  looki^ 
a  little  confusedf. 

liob  hated  the  terrier.  Ilad  not 
kindness  to  animals  been  an  insUael 
of  his  naturv  he  could  have  lucked 
it,  aa  it  »at  shivering  on  ita  hannchea 
before  him,  astonished  ai  hia 
tioo  of  ita  friendljr  advi 
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*'I  want  to  ask  you  something, 
Janet/'  Bob  continued,  after  a  few 
moments'  uncomfortable  silence. 
His  voice  was  rather  husky  ;  neither 
was  it  quite  steady.  "  Before  I  say 
anything  more,  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  we  still  stand  in  the 
same  position  towards  one  another 
as  we  did  three  months  ago  ?  " 

"  Of  course  we  do,"  whispered 
Janet,  looking  down  and  colouring, 
and  feeling  somehow  or  other  rather 
inclined  to  cry, "  unless  you  wish  it 
otherwise.'' 

**  I  certainly  don't  wish  it  other- 
wise," said  Bob,  ''but  I  was  not 
quite  so  sure  of  your  mind.  But, 
as  you  say  it's  all  right,  whnt  would 
you  think  of  sending  this  dog  back 
to  his  owner?"  and  Bob  fixed  an 
unfriendly  gaze  on  tlie  terrier,  which, 
after  the  manner  of  bis  kind,  being 
incommoded  by  the  stare,  shivered 
and  shook  its  head  as  if  it  had  the 
palsy. 

"  Why  should  I  send  it  back, 
Bob  ?  "  asked  Janet,  the  tears  now 
fairly  glistening  in  her  eyes.  But 
though  Bob  saw  them  he  remained 
perfectly  firm. 

''How  long  has  the  dog  been 
here  ?  " 

"Only  a  few  days,"  said  Janet, 
a  little  sullenly. 

"  Tiien  vou  can't  be  so  very  fond 
of  it  as  all  that,  and  it  won't  be 
very  hard  on  you  to  send  it  back." 

"I  really  don't  see  why  you 
should  want  to  deprive  me  of  Ouess," 
said  Janet,  whimpering  a  little  like 
Guess  himself,  who,  unable  any 
longer  to  bear  Bob's  cold  fixed 
gaze,  had  crept  under  the  sofa  and 
hidden  his  misery  in  darkness.  "  la 
it  possible  you  can  grudge  me  the 
pleasure  of  a  little  dog  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least,*'  replied  Bob, 
quietly;  "and  if  you*ll  send  that 
cowering  cur  back  to  the  gentle- 
man who  gave  it  to  you,  I'll  ^et 
you  another  in  a  week  so  like  him, 
shivers  and  all,  that  you'll  fancy  it 
is  the  same  one  come  back  again." 


But  still  Janet  was  not  pleased. 

"  Very  well,"  she  said,  colouring 
with  vexation,  "  if  you  are  so  foolish 
as  to  insist  upon  my  parting  with 
my  dog,  I  suppose  I  must  be  sensible 
enough  to  yield.  But  I  don't  like 
it,  and  I  cau't  think  what  makes 
you  like  this." 

"  Is  that  perfectly  true,  Janet  ?  " 
asked  Bob,  turning  rather  white  as 
he  looked  her  straight  in  the  face. 

"  It  is,"  she  replied  defiantly. 

"You  can't  guess  why  I  want 
you  to  give  back  the  dog  ?  "  he  con- 
tinued ;  "  I  know  the  thing  in  itself 
is  a  mere  trifle,  but  its  results  would 
be  of  some  consequence — to  me  at 
least." 

If  Janet  was  angry  with  herself, 
she  was  also  very  angry  with  Bob. 
She  said  to  herself  that  if  he  had 
"  taken  her  kindly,"  she  would  have 
sent  Guess  off  without  a  word  of 
objection ;  but  she  considered  he 
was  dictating  to  her,  and  a  decided- 
ly active  little  demon  of  temper 
entered  into  her  heart  with  the 
thought,  and  stirred  her  suddenly 
into  rebellion. 

"  You  are  jealous,"  she  said 
angrily,  "and  jealousy  is  a  very 
mean  thing,  and  I  should  be  wrong 
to  give  in  to  you — it  would  only  be 
encouraging  you  in  all  sorts  of  sus- 
picions and  crotchets.  I  won't  isend 
Guess  back." 

"  I  thought  you  didn't  know  why 
I  wanted  you  to  part  with  ihe  dog  ?  " 
said  Bob,  coolly.  *•  Have  you  really 
made  up  your  mind  to  keep  him  ? 
Please  don't  act  hastily,  Janet — I 
am  jealous,  but  I  have  tried  not  to 
be  ill-tempered  about  this  affair." 

'*  I'm  sure  I'm  immensely  obliged 
to  vou,"  said  Janet,  satirically, 
while  she  longed — she  really  longed 
— to  give  in,  but  the  little  demon 
wouldn't  let  her,  so  she  didn't.  "  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  not  to  part 
with  Guess.  Guess,  Guess,  little 
man,  where  are  you— come  here 
Guessy,"  she  cricNd,  whistling  and 
trying  to  look  perfectly  happy  and 
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UDConcemed.  Guess  crawled  out 
from  uudtT  the  vofa ;  encouutered 
Bub*8  unfriendly  gnze,  and  retired 
into  the  darkness  again  faster  than 
he  had  emerged  from  it.  Nor 
would  anj  calling  or  whistling  in- 
duce him  to  show  his  head  again. 

**  All  risht/'  naid  Yarley,  stand- 
ing up,  '*  but  I  am  afraid  I  must 
lotik  upon  your  keeping  the  dog  as 
my  ditimissal.*' 

"  Of  course  you  can  if  you  like," 
said  Jonet.  coldly. 

"If  I  hkc!**  repeated  Bob,  re- 
proaehfuliv  ;  **  I  dou*i  tliink  1  look 
as  if  1  liked  it;* 

This  was  so  true  that  Janet  Io:iped 
even  more  than  before  to  make 
peace.  They  were  standing  up  face 
to  face.  It  would  h.ire  bten  so 
easy  to  have  taken  his  hand  and 
just  raid  something  gentle.  But 
she  did  not ;  on  the  contrary,  when 
he  held  out  liis  hand  to  bi<i  her 
good-bye.  she  K'arcely  touched  it. 
With  a  sigh  Bob  turned  away  and 
left  the  room. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

DOB    TABLET    BECOMES    A    UERO. 

Latk  in  the  evouin:;  only  did  Charlie 
and  Mr.  Singleton  n.*turn  to  the 
mill  after  ati  un»ucoessful  aud  tiring 
dav. 

"  There  mayn't  be  much  of  the 
parade   uf  war   about   thij  sort   of 
th:!!::/'  faiii  the  lieutenant,  throwing 
him**  If    into     an    arniehair    after 
diimrr,  **  but  therv'»  a  gnod  lot  of 
the    d-inuer.     I>i  I    y«>u    si^e    those 
fellows'  faoos  in  the  phm^'hed  fuld, 
Pn'iider;:.i!it.  when  our  mm  werv 
makin.^'  ihiir  w.iy  thriii:j;h  that  biij 
oak  wi>.-.i  r   I'luiu  my  i»*-ul  I  thou:>ht 
1    pbik   I'ue   «tld    feiiow  tict^eriiig  a 
reviiiver  in  his  coat-tail  poiket.  and 
I   picked  out  mj  own  pretty  fa»t, 


and  gare  him  a  look  that  brooght 
his  hand  away  prettT  sharp." 

"  With  only  a  red  pocket  band. 
kerchief  in  it?"  suggastcd  Bob» 
while  Charlie latighed and SiDglotOQ 
pretended  not  to  hare  hoard  any* 
thing. 

Next  niorning  the  lieutenant 
he  had  promised  to  let  Mioi  Pi 
dergast  know  the  result  of  their 
days  work,  aud  disappeared  an* 
cordingly. 

''Well,  did  you  capture  many 
Fenians  ?  **  asked  Janet,  trying  to 
look  happy.  She  had  been  crying 
a  few  minutes  before. 

"  II— m,  no.  This  fellow,  Hne- 
naniura.  that  we're  looking  for  ie 
too  sharp  a  card  to  let  us  get  ni 
him." 

*'  Who  in  the  world  ia  this  qm 
fellow,  Varley  ?  *'  he  continued, 
afki  r  concluding  a  long  aoeonnt  of 
the  Fenian  hunt. 

'*  A  cousin  of  ours  vt  ho  wai  bo— 
time  in  America,*'  aaid  Janet,  col* 
ouriiig. 

'' Do  vou  like  him?" 

"  No-^pretty  well,"  replied  the 
faithless  girl,  hesitatingly,  and  feel- 
ing she  deserted  almost  to  loBe  the 
lue  of  her  tongue  for  employing  it  eo 
falsely.  *'  I>o  vou  like  Americana  t  *' 
she  asked,  to  change  the  oonTennp 
tion." 

**  Don*t  know  that  I  erer  spoke 
to  one,*'  dravt  led  Singleton  ;  **  awfol 
snobs  most  of  them,  ain't  thejf 
Something  like  this  fellow — full  of 
swagger.  WheneTcr  one  o^eae 
one*«  mouth  he  cram^that  Anenem 
war  down  one's  throat.  I  don't 
believe  he  erer  did  a  day's  llghiiag 
in  his  life." 

*'lle  was  rery  badly  wooaded 
in  the  war.'*  replied  Janet.  **Ho 
has  almost  c«)tnpletely  lost  the  nee 
of  liis  left  arm." 

"That  reminds  me  he  gave  mm 
a   note  for  }ou/*   aaid    8ii  _ 
liandinc  it  to  her.     Janet,  wit! 
looking  at   it,   threw   it  into 
work-lmaket. 
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"  Why  don't  jouread  it  ?  "  asked 
the  dragoon. 

"It  will  keep  I  dare  say,"  she 
replied,  with  just  the  least  little 
tremor  ia  her  voice. 

'^  I  always  thiuk  it  has  a  suspicious 
look  when  a  lady  puts  a  letter  away 
without  reading  it ; — the  letter  then 
is  either  nothing,  or — something.^* 

"And  which  do  you  think  this 
is?"  she  asked  carelessly. 

"  Nothing— I  hope." 

"  You  are  right,  I  am  sure,"  she 
said,  opening  the  envelope.  With- 
out a  word  she  threw  tiie  letter 
into  the  fire  after  glancing  at  it, 
but  her  lips  were  compressed  and 
her  eyes  glistened  feverishly.  The 
note  had  only  contained  a  formal 
declaration  from  Bob  that,  as  she 
wished  it  so,  she  was  free. 

A  more  friendly  glance  almost 
than  any  she  had  yet  bestowed  on 
him,  made  Singleton  think  of 
striking  a  decisive  blow  at  her 
heart  within  that  very  hour.  But 
for  all  his  self-confidence  it  cost 
him  dear  to  "  work  round"  towards 
offering  her  his  heart.  He  knew 
how  false  the  offer  was,  and  for  a 
moment  heartily  cursed  the  fate 
that  forbid  him  to  use  similar  words 
where  they  would  have  been  true. 
But,  all  the  same,  he  made  the  same 
sacrifice  as  his  father  had  done 
before  him.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  stronger  ex- 
ample of  the  power  of  early  train- 
ing than  his  conduct  at  that  trying 
moment.  O.ie  bitter  thought  of 
Christine  and  the  rival  to  whom  he 
abandoned  her — one  inward  protest 
against  the  traditionary  sacrifice 
of  his  family — and  then  implicit 
obedience  to  the  lessons  of  pru- 
dence he  had  begun  to  learn  when, 
as  a  tiresome  selfish  child,  he  had 
clung  to  the  skirts  of  his  worldly 
mamma.  Little  by  little  he  worked 
up  to  his  point,  telling  her  of  his 
home,  and  prospects  in  life,  till  at 
last,  growing  very  red  the  while,  he 
aaid  the  fatal  words. 


"  I  know  one  has  no  business  to 
come  out  with  these  things  abruptly," 
he  began,  speaking  very  nervously, 
and  in  a  husky  tone — at  ordinary 
times  he  had  rather  a  pleasant  voice 
and  manner — "  but  I  am  not  a 
good  hand  at  keeping  back  such 
feelings — I  mean  what  I  feel  now — 
and  I've  been  so  n'r fully  anxious 
lately — and  I  shall  bj  so  cut  up  if 
you  send  me  about  my  business 
now,  juiit  when  I  was  beginning  to 
hope " 

Janet  said  nothing.  But  a  very 
disgraceful  little  feeling  of  satis- 
faction found  its  way  into  her  heart 
as  she  thought  how  soon  a  suppliant 
had  appeared  to  crave  what  Bob 
had  flung  away  so  hastily.  And 
there  could  be  no  doubt  about 
poor  Mr.  Singleton's  affection,  she 
also  thought,  as  she  felt  rather  than 
saw  his  agitation.  His  hands  were 
shaking,  and  his  head  was  bent 
down  as  he  leaned  forward  and 
faltered  out  such  words  of  passion 
as  he  could  gather  together.  It 
would  only  be  serving  Bob  right 
if. she  were  to  accept  this  love, 
which,  moreover,  had  broken  the' 
barriers  of  caste,  and  come  to  place 
a  coronet  on  little  Janet  Prender- 
gast's  brow. 

To  the  dragoon's  broken  pravers 
she  returned  no  answer  but  troubled 
looks  and  blushes.  His  voice  grew 
pathetic — his  shame-facedness  looked 
like  the  homage  of  timidity.  His 
not  very  clear  words  were  the  re- 
sult of  deep  feeling  that  paralyzed 
the  tongue.  And  as  she  looked 
into  her  heart,  she  found  only 
worldly  thoughts.  She  asked  her- 
self whether,  indeed,  there  were 
any  such  things  as  marriages  of 
inclination  ;  and  whether  —  Bob 
having  thrown  her  over  —  she 
would  not  be  doing  a  foolish 
thing  if  she  were  to  spurn  the 
new  suitor  who  loved  her  so 
truly  ? 

*^  Do  you  think  you  can  ever  care 
for  me  ?  "  he  pleaded. 
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With  a  ganibler*«  excited  look 
■he  Answered  him, — 

'*  I  think  I  could.*' 

The  treacherous  words  were  no 
•ooner  spoken  than  all  the  good 
feelings  that  had  been  kept  down 
so  sternly  in  the  girl's  breast  cried 
"  shame  !  "  upon  lier.  A  storm  of 
aelf- reproach  arose  within  her,  and 
made  her  heart  beat  as  if  it  would 
burst.  But  it  was  too  late  for  re- 
treat now.  Singleton's  arm  was 
around  her,  and  lie  wa.^  ciUirig  her 
his  "own  Janet."  His!  Siie  was 
Bob*.<«,  and  would  never  have  been 
any  one  eUe's  if  he  had  onlv  been 
faithful  to  her.  But  he  had 
changetl,  nnd  taken  the  first  eicuse 
he  could  find  ft>r  catfting  her  oflf; 
an  J  Hhe  was  obliged  to  follow  the 
usual  fate  of  woman,  and  marrr, 
not  the  men  she  cared  for,  but  ono 
wlio  c.in*d  for  her  only. 

A'l  this  time,  though  he  waa 
heartily  disgusted  at  Janet's  fickle- 
ness, Charlie  Prendergaiit  couM  not 
be  insensible  to  some  of  its  results. 
S'ni;leton  no  lunger  |)en>ei*u ted  Miss 
Dillon  with  attentions  thst  she  dis- 
liked.  His  inK<*nuiiy  mas  no  lontier 
eierted  in  thwarting  hi;*  supertur 
officer,  an«l  a  new  fiice  sc*t*med  to 
hare  effaced  all  previous  tender 
recollections.  Hen*,  however,  ap- 
pearances were  ileceitful.  As  long 
as  there  was  uoy  doubt  of  his 
success  with  Janet,  Singleton  had 
been  a  little  eicited^at  anv  rite, 
sutHcieiitly  so  to  prevent  hii  mind 
fro.n  d«elling  ortrnuirh  on  Chris- 
tine I)ilh>n  and  the  tr.umph  uf  his 
former  rital.  Once,  however,  his 
conqtte^t  of  ihe  heiress  was  assured, 
et.v\  and  jt-ahmM'  be^an  to  gnaw 
at  hi^  heart,  lie  hud  niadi*  Jani-t 
pDii.i^f'  n  it  to  li*t  t'leirengagen^ent 
be  known  for  a  l.tlU*  while,  .nnd  to 
this,  as  may  b«*  iMi.ii*incd,  fhe  had 
her  own  n^anons  for  cordially  ab- 
senting. I'n  ier  the  crvunistancei". 
the  honourable  idea  of  continuing 
to  try  to  cipciiaTe  (Mirintii.e  Dillon 
at    uiice    siig;*estrd    itself   to    Lis 


imagination,  so  that  almoat  at  onea 
after  his  engagement  to  Janets  hm 
again  placed  himself  in  Charlie'* 
path. 

He  soon,  however,  f«»uod  thai  his 
charms  were  dii«played  in  Tain.  It 
waa  almost  ceruin  that  Charlie*^ 
constancy  had  been  rewarded  al 
last,  and  that  he  and  Mias  DiUoo 
were  engaged.  Her  conduet  to 
him  one  alternoon  at  Bathmellick 
sent  the  lieutenant  back  in  a  verj 
cfil  humour  to  the  mill,  whcna 
Charlie  followed  him,  happy  and 
confident,  an  hour  or  two  laU-r. 

•'Where  is  Mr.  Singleton P** 
asked  Charlie  of  his  aenraot,  as 
soon  as  he  came  into  the  little 
apartment  that  did  duty  as  their 
mess-room.  The  man  replied  thai 
ho  had  gone  up  to  GlenriTeen. 
This  W.1S  not  the  fact,  however, 
unluckily.  At  tliat  moneni 
young  Singleton  was  in  tba 
adjoining  room,  sitting  aulkilj  be* 
fore  his  tire  in  an  armchair. 
There  was  no  light  in  the  rooai, 
and  the  door  was  closed  ooljr,  noi 
shut. 

Aa  soon  aa  tht*  servant  left  the 
room,  Charlie  asknl  Hob  Varlej  to 
sit  down  and  linten  to  a'jmetbing  he 
had  to  tell  him. 

'*lt  is  a  puzzling  thing,'*  aaid 
Charlie,  **and  I  want  your  opi- 
nion." 

Then  in  a  few  words  he  told  him 
how  his  father  had  been  gnardiea 
to  the  danchtcr  of  an  old  frieod, 
but  that  after  his  death  he  had  been 
unable  to  find  anything  relating  to 
the  (;irl  anions  his  papers,  exeepi 
receipted  scTio«i|  accounts,  and  aoch 
like.  He  at'ter wards  mentioned 
his  f:ither*s  winh  that  he  should 
If  arrv  the  Kirl,  aud  his  own  refuanl. 
Finally  he  Miid  that,  as  aoon  aa  the 
niort  prrsaing  buninena  that  fame 
n|»'»ii  him  altrr  hi^  father's  death 
WAS  re! til*  1,  he  wrote  to  the  gtrl*e 
scho<dniirtrew%  a«king  if  ahe  knew 
of  any  other  friends  of  here  who 
wouid  assist  him  in  making 
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arrangements  for  ber  future.  The 
only  reply  to  this  request  was  a 
letter  A^hich  he  had  received  that 
evening  only,  and  which  briefly 
mentioned  the  fact  of  Violet's  flight 
from  school,  at  the  same  time  insi* 
nuating  that  he  himself  was  in  some 
way  connected  with  her  disappear- 
ance. 

"Isn't  it  absurd,  and  very 
strange,  too  ?  "  asked  Charlie,  after 
he  had  read  the  letter  nloud  to 
Yarley.  "  It  is  not  a  pleasant  sort 
of  accusation,  even  though  it  is  so 
utterly  undeserved.  Besides  which, 
I  am  very  anxious  about  the  girl. 
She  was  far  too  pretty  and  inex- 
perienced to  be  able  to  roam  the 
world  in  safety." 

While  Charlie  was  speaking, 
eager  cars  were  drinking  in  his 
words,  and  a  mischievous  mind  was 
thinking  how  they  might  be  turned 
to  his  disadvantage.  Singleton  had 
crept  over  to  the  door  on  tiptoe, 
and  was  listening  with  all  his  might. 
With  the  proverbial  luck  of  eaves- 
dropperF,  when,  after  some  time, 
his  own  name  came  to  be  men- 
tioned, be  heard  no  good  of  him- 
self. 

"  We  all  Isave  our  troubles, 
Charlie,*'  said  Bub,  with  a  sigh. 
**rve  been  jilted.  At  any  rate, 
you've  had  no  troubles  of  that  kind. 
The  girl  you're  going  to  marry 
really  cares  for  you,  and  wouldn't 
give  you  up — at  any  rate  for  a  fool 
like  Singleton.  It  may  be  mean 
of  me,  but  somehow  I  think  I 
shouldn't  feel  so  bad  if  she  had 
thrown  me  over  for  a  better  fellow ; 
but  for  that  conceited  young  donkey 
-ugh " 

Bob's  wrath  had  no  words  to 
carry  him  further ;  but,  after  a  few. 
minutes,  he  left  the  room,  saying 
he  would  find  some  means  of  show- 
ing Janet  which  of  them  was  the 
better  man  before  he  was  a  week 
older. 

Early  next  morning,  Charlie  ap- 
peared in  Bob*s  room  and  informed 


him  that  they  were  off  on  another 
Fenian-hunting  expedition. 

*^  We're  not  to  have  a  day  among 
the  woodlands  this  time,"  grumbled 
the  captain ;  '*  we're  to  knock  our 
horse's  legs  to  pieces  among  some 
mountain  glens.  Are  you  going 
up  to  Olenriveen  this  morning?" 

Bob  shook  his  head. 

"  Well,  that's  as  you  think  best, 
of  course ;  but  I  think  you're  giving 
in  a  deal  too  easily.  However,  if 
you  won't  go  where  you  ought,  per- 
haps you'd  like  to  have  a  look  at 
the  ^x•hounds.  Lord  Hurling- 
ford's  pack  meets  to-day  about  four 
miles  from  this,  and  I'll  give  you  a 
mount  on  that  chestnut  mare  you 
were  admiring  so  much.  You  ride* 
don't  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  I've  had  more  experience 
of  mules  than  of  horses ;  but  I  can 
get  along  all  right,  I've  no  doubt." 

**  Tou  won't  be  able  to  put  the 
mare  down,  anyway,"  said  Charlie, 
laughing,  "wherever  you  may  go 
to  yourself.  And  it's  a  very  fair 
country — good  big  grass  banks,  and 
no  stones.  You  needn't  leave  this 
till  half-past  ten." 

At  half-past  ten  accordingly.  Bob 
mounted  the  chestnut  mare,  and 
rode  slowly  in  the  direction  of  the 
meet,  in  company  with  a  red-coated 
sportsman  who  overtook  him  on 
the  road. 

The  meet  was  at  a  place  called 
Carey's  Cross,  where  four  roads 
met ;  but  the  field  gathered  together 
that  morning  was  a  very  small  one* 
It  was  not  a  favourite  meet  of  the 
hounds.  The  country  round  about 
was  full  of  big  woods,  from  which 
it  was  very  Imrd  to  make  foxes 
break.  Sometimes,  however,  about 
once  in  a  season,  those  who  hunted 
at  Carey's  Cross  had  a  tale  to  tell 
in  the  evening. 

When  Bob  arrived  at  the  cross 
roads,  he  found  the  hounds  there, 
and  a  few  countrymen  standing  on 
the  fences  round  about;  but  not 
more  than  half  a  dozen  horsemen 
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betides  iiimvelf.  The  master  had 
Uken  the  opportunity  to  \isit  a 
neighbouring  eouiitry  and  sec  a 
rival  |mck  hunt,  aud  of  tlie  country 
genth'inoii  who  i;em*ral1y  did  their 
best  to  over-ride  bis  hounds,  only 
two  had  put  in  an  appearance. 
During;  the  quarter  of  an  hour's 
law  allowed  by  the  huntsman,  only 
a  few  farmers  and  outaiders, 
mounted  on  sorry  hacks,  joined  the 
small  knot  of  riders  already  as- 
sembled. 

Sumo  four  fields  below  the  road, 
and  on  the  near  side  of  a  long  awk- 
ward-looking stretch  of  bog,  there 
were  a  couple  of  small  fields  pretty 
thickly  covered  with  gttrse.  It  was 
not  a  rt-gular  covert,  but  tradition 
reported  that  it  somt-times  held  a 
fox,  and  the  day's  pri>cet'din>;s  at 
Care\'H  C'n»i*s  genernlly  begin  by 
drawing  it — blank. 

Bob  had  ntver  been  out  fox- 
hunt ini;  before  in  his  life,  and  Ins 
slender  kno.%led:{e  of  the  sport,  de- 
rived from  books,  faded  trom  his 
memory  before  the  absorbing  inter- 
est of  the  rt*al  it  v.  lie  took  up  his 
position  with  tlie  n'»t  of  the  firid 
at  a  CfiriitT  nf  the  gi>ri»e,  aud  ritting 
well  down  in  his  saddle,  with  his 
stirrnpii  sn  1<mi<;  that  his  legs  were 

Jierfietly  straight,  and  a  huge 
reshU -I i fitted  cigar  in  hia  mouth, 
he  wntrhed  the  houndri  drawing  the 
co\«Tt  ^\ilh  bre.ithle^  anxiety. 

*•  Thrrr'si  a  fox  there  to-day,  I'm 
full  c^ure,'  puid  a  farmer  on  his 
right.  **  1  ci'uld  tell  that  by  the 
wav  they're  drawiui:.'* 

mm 

**  Vw  SITU  this  bit  of  gorse 
drawn  fur  the  la.»t  two  \eani.  nnd 
it  iHVrr  held  a  f.-i,  Msirrath, '  re- 
uisrkrd  the  former  uprakcr'n  land- 
lord. *•«.!•>  waa  ju*t  hriiind  Hob. 

"  \V«  1!.  ma^  ho  M\  fir,"  ai-quie»ced 
the  f.irn-itr;  but  yi<  a^  he  ii|>iike, 
uot  thirtv  vard«  frim  thrin.  a  fox 
brt)kt',  Atid  with«>ut  caMiin;  a*  ti.udi 
a*i  a  ciaiiec  to  r>;:ht  «>r  Irtt.  fs'-fd 
the  ho^',  and,  thai.k*  tf»  hit  know- 
ledge   «if    the    lutricacies    of    the 


ground,  succeeded  lA  making  hia 
war  across  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  about  as  nasty-looking  goins 
as  the  surface  of  Ireland  could 
show. 

Then  there  was  fine  dismay  among 
the  field  of  riders.  If  the  bog  waa 
a  quarter  cf  a  mile  broad,  it  waa  a 
good  two  miles  and  a  half  long,  and 
the  fox  had  crossed  at  its  vety 
centre.  Nor  was  there  much  ehanee 
of  catching  hotinds  again  in  the  fin* 
scenting  country  that  lay  beyond. 
The  bog  had  ohcn  been  trit^  br 
man  and  beast,  but  aa  Csr  aa  aU 
present  knew,  never  wiib  auccaaa ; 
so  almost  paralyzed  by  disguat  and 
{perplexity,  they  watcned  the  foa*8 
untoward  course. 

One  man,  however,  knew  neither 
fear  nor  danger  at  this  trying  mo- 
ment. 8carc%*ly  had  the  fox  gODO 
five  yards  across  the  bog  when  Bob 
Varley,  with  his  cigar  still  betweaa 
hia  teeth,  his  reins  firmly  grasped  ia 
his  right  hand — the  left  ^^^"f  "^ 
almost  powerless  by  hia  sido — aad 
his  long  legs  sticking  out  atimiglit 
ou  each  side  of  the  horse,  charged 
tlie  bog  right  in  the  fox's  wake,  aod 
at  full  gallui),  in  spite  of  fraatie 
cries  to  **  hold  hard  *'  trum  the  spec* 
tatcrs  of  his  mad  attempt.  Bui  to 
hold  on  was  mure  Bob's  endeaToiir, 
as  their  diatant  shouts  reacbed  hie 
ears.  Floundering,  failing,  getting 
on  her  legs  again,  watching  for 
firmer  oases  auioug  the  pitlalla  and 
deep  sloughs  on  every  aide,  and 
struggling  on  tliruugh  treachieioue 
ground  aa  only  an  Irish  horse  eaa, 
the  gallant  little  mare  made  her 
way  »lo>ily  across  the  monaa,  and 
at  lapt,  with  a  cuuple  of  shakea  and 
grunt  p.  becan  tt*  canter  along 
the  huuuds  ou  the  spring  turf 
}ond.  It  waa  lucky  for  Bob,  aa  he 
wsa  to  get  ocrw»s  the  bog,  that  he 
had  (started  aluio!»t  at  the  same  time 
as  the  fox,  for  the  hounda  made 
their  way  o\er  the  bad  ground  eo 
fast,  that  but  fur  a  delar  m  geCiiag 
out  of  covert,  they  would  have  ' 
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six  fields  ahead  of  him  by  the  time 
he  had  crossed  the  bog. 

The  feelings  of  the  people  who 
watched  his  extraordinary  attempt, 
and  its  apparently  miraculous  suc- 
cess, can  oe  more  easily  imagined 
than  described. 

"My  Qodl"  cried  the  most 
TOteran  sportsman  of  the  astonished 
band  as  they  saw  him  at  last  reach 
t^rra  Jirma  and  disappear  with  the 
hounds  oyer  the  ridge  of  a  low  hill, 
"he  must  be  stark,  staring  mad. 
But  he's  over,  anyhow,  and  1*11  bet 
fifty  pounds  he  hasn't  as  much  as 
an  OTerreach  to  show  for  his  folly. 
They're  gone  to  Drumore  Wood — 
we'll  be  there  nearly  as  soon  as  them 
— it  isn't  more  than  three  miles  and 
a  half  by  the  Olenriveen  road." 

Ofi  clattered  this  leading  autho- 
rity, followed  hj  the  rest  of  the 
field.  Standing  in  their  iron?,  they 
galloped  along  the  road  till  they 
reached  Drumore  Wood,  where 
they  were  disappointed  to  find  no 
traces  of  the  hounds. 

"  Who  is  the  fellow  ?  "  asked  one 
red-faced  sportsman,  while  a  warm 
discussion  as  to  the  line  of  the 
hunt  occupied  those  who  fancied 
they  knew  something  of  the  line 
of  a  fox. 

"  I  don't  know  who  on  earth  he 
is,  but  the  chestnut  mare  belongs  to 
Captain  Prendergast.  He  hasn't 
been  out  hunting  since  his  father's 
death,  and  faith,  if  the  mare  was 
short  of  work,  she'll  get  enough  to- 
day to  steady  her." 

^  With  the  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
and  sitting  like  this,  he  rode  straight 
at  it  ?  "  cried  a  third  individual,  only 
failing  to  give  a  good  idea  of  Bob's 
appearance  while  facing  the  bog 
because  his  logs  were  not  half  long 
enough.  "  I  wouldn't  have  missed 
the  sight  for  fifty  pounds." 

"Where  are  they  now?  that's 
the  question.  I  think  they're  at 
Glenriveen." 

But  another  man  believed  they 
were  at  Scarthbeg,  and  two  others 


that  they  had  been  checked  on  the 
way  and  might  turn  up  at  Drumore 
any  moment.  But  the  afore-men<- 
tioned  veteran  fox-hunter  declared 
they  were  at  a  place  called  Kilbeg- 
gan — the  biggest  woodland  in  the 
county;  and  to  Kilbeggan  accord- 
ingly the  mystified  sportsmen  trot- 
ted off  at  a  brisk  pace. 

Into  Kilbeggan,  sure  enough,  the 
hounds  had  been  seen  to  run,  but 
the  wood  was  so  big,  and  difficult  to 
get  through,  owing  to  rocks  and 
undergrowth,  that  it  was  some  time 
before  the  pack  was  discovered  en- 
camped before  an  unstopped  earth 
where  the  fox  had  gone  to  ground. 

But  though  the  hounds  were 
theroi  Bob  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

"  I  wonder  what  in  the  world  has 
become  of  him,"  said  the  veteran 
sportsman,  anxiously. 

"  Upon  my  honour  I  believe  he's 
mad,"  suggested  another;  "I  think 
we  ought  to  go  and  look  for 
him." 

A  couple  of  hounds  were  missing, 
and  as  the  huntsman's  orders  were 
to  draw  Carey's  Wood,  not  half  a 
mile  from  the  gorse  where  they  had 
found,  the  country  traversed  in  the 
run  would  have  to  be  crossed  again. 
So  making  inquiries  as  to  Bob  from 
every  one  they  met,  the  sporting 
train  set  out  in  the  direction  of 
Carey's  Wood. 

Meantime  Bob  had  met  with  an 
adventure.  When  he  found  him- 
self alone  with  the  hounds  he  waa 
very  much  puzzled  by  the  situation, 
and  would  no  doubt  have  hampered 
their  movements  had  they  given 
him  the  opportunity.  Whether  he 
rode  before  them,  to  either  side, 
or  behind  them,  seemed  to  his 
ignorance  merely  a  matter  of  taste, 
and  he  would  probably  have  con- 
sulted this  only  had  the  hounds  not 
raced  over  the  grass  fields  at  such  a 
pace  that  it  gave  him  enouch  to  do 
to  keep  them  in  sight  at  lul.  But 
he  was  excited,  and  the  mare  knew 
her  work,  and  for  about  two  mile» 
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and  A  half,  ndcr  crost^iiif;  many  a 
breakwieck  |)lnoc,  utterly  i:;iionint 
of  its  danger,  th(*y  pullfd  up  at  oue 
end  of  n  bi«;  wooii^nnt  Druinort*, 
however,  for  the  lioutnU  had  turned 
auddenly  to  the  Ifft  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  bof;,  juiit  at  the  last 
of  the  pack  had  dashed  into  it. 

It  wa.i  not  a  iiii*i*  place  ti)  follow 
them  over,  but  had  it  boLMi  wonie 
even,  Bob  could  not  hare  :ttopped 
them.  In  the  open  the  houuda 
bad  been  running  perfectly  mute, 
but  now,  as  thej  forced  their  way 
throu(>h  fern  and  briar,  the  ora«h  of 
their  muiiie  made  the  wood  rini^. 
In  his  eicitemrnt  and  fear  of  losinji; 
the  hunt.  Hub  turned  the  mare  at 
the  fence,  as  usual  with  a  slack  rein 
but  ftout  heart.  Tiie  hank  was  by 
uo  means  hi::h,  but  aloiiir  its  top 
there  was  a  nastv  r»w  of  ^takes  uiiJi 
wattles  twiiteii  in  and  out,  and 
though  the  mare  d>d  \wr  be^t.  it 
was  not  a  true  Iri^h  fence,  and  siie 
failed  at  it ;  leapin:;  on  to  ihr  bank 
and  trvin;;  to  hauncli  over  the 
wattles,  her  hind  le:;;*  ^Iipped,  and 
ahe  fell,  tir»t  on  the  wuttles  and 
then  over  them  into  the  uo.mI,  %iliile 
Bob  |H'rformed  a  suKinier^ault  in 
the  air  and  finally  linded  in  a  elump 
of  briars,  only  a  few  scrate'ieii  the 
Worse  for  his  misfortune.  L'.ickily 
the  damp  climate  of  Ireland  had 
produced  its  usual  effect  upon  the 
watt  Us  ;  they  had  betMi  up  a  loot; 
time  and  wen*  pretty  r  it  ten,  sii  they 
had  \ielJed  to  the  man-'s  «ei;:ht 
and  let  her  off  without  a  cut. 

After  liH>kini;  her  «>\er  to  M'e  if 
she  Here  hurt,  U*ib  jum|H*d  «in  her 
back  at^in  and  hurrietl  as  well  aa 
he  could  throu:'h  the  mooiI  in  the 
direction  the  hounds  had  t.iLen  ;  but 
though  he  strained  his  e\eB  and 
ears  with  all  hi^  mi;;ht,  he  could 
neither  see  nor  hear  them.  Ther 
luiil  only  cone  a  very  short  liiManee 
through  the  wood.  The  toi.  ou 
findin;;  the  earth  stopped,  ha<l  very 
<|uickly  quitted  the  uut'nendly 
covert  and  start««-<  f*>r  Kilbf*j^au  m 


hopes  of  getting  com  fort  ably  to 
ground  there.  Almost  before  Bob 
had  finished  picking  bimaelf  up,  the 
hounds  wero  acrambling  over  the 
wattles  again  out  into  the  open 
country. 

Bob,  however,  continued  to  wan* 
der  disconsolately  up  and  down  a 
couple  of  rough  ridea,  and  emoog 
narrow  foot-tracks,  in  hopes  of  fino- 
in:;  the  hounda  aomewhere  about. 
He  hurt  his  face  with  the  tboag- 
like  twigs  of  the  larch-treca,  end 
narrowly  escaped  destruction  among 
rabbit -holes  and  treacheroua  stumne 
of  trees,  but  all  in  vain— no  boanoe 
met  his  disappointed  gate ;  and  at 
last  he  began  to  think  of  retiring 
from  the  hopeless  search. 

He  proceeded  accordingly  to  make 
his  way  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
wood,  where  his  entrance  had  broken 
a  gap  among  the  wattles,  and  an 
ho  moved  slowly  along  he  looked 
sharply  nMtnd  on  every  side,  nnviU 
ling  even  yet  to  give  up  all  hopen. 
Instead  of  the  hounds,  however,  aa 
the  mare  was  creeping  eautioualjr 
down  a  very  steep  and  alippery  bit 
of  path,  Biib's  sharp  eyes  fancied 
they  saw  something  very  tike  tbe 
figure  of  a  man  crouching  dova 
hell  ill  d  a  scraggy  laurel  bnah* 
scarcely  twelve  yards  ahead,  and 
just  to'the  rif^ht  of  the  rough  path 
he  was  ftillowing.  He  pulM  up  at 
once,  and,  shading  hi«  eyes  with  hia 
hand,  looked  very  hard  at  tbe  buak 
to  see  whether  he  wa^i  mistaken  or 
not.  A  moment  later  his  doubta 
were  all  ai-t  ni  rtsi  in  au  unplce- 
aantly  abrupt  manner. 

**  Vou*d  better  clear  out  of  thia 
pretty  smart,'*  said  a  sharp  nasal 
voice!  **  I  should  like  to  know  what 
the  deuce  you're  up  to  here." 

At  first  lk»b  was  too  much 
astonislied  to  make  any  reply  to 
thia  strange  aiidrei«s,  but  aa  soon  aa 
he  gathered  its  unfriendly  meaning, 
he  intimated  to  the  mare  bj  hia 
heela  that  she  was  to  mote  Ibc^ 
ward. 
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"  Go  back,  T  say  !  '*  cried  the 
Toice  from  the  bush. 

Of  this  order  also  Bob  took  no 
notice,  but  began  to  try  to  hustle 
the  mare  on  more  quickly.  The 
path,  however,  was  very  rough  and 
steep. 

"  By  G — ,  if  you  don't  go  back, 
I'll  shoot !  "  cried  the  stranger  once 
more,  creeping  round  the  corner  of 
the  bush  and  letting  Bob  see  a 
revolver  pointed  at  him. 

Bob  was  not  the  man  to  show 
the  white  feather  at  such  a  crisis. 
Shouting  at  the  mare  and  taking 
her  very  short  by  the  head,  he 
charged  straight  at  the  laurel  bush, 
which  was  fortunately  very  thin  and 
low.  When  he  was  not  three 
yards  from  it  a  bullet  whizzed  past 
his  head,  but  the  next  moment  the 
enemy  was  on  the  flat  of  his  back 
on  the  ground,  and  the  revolver, 
having  changed  hands,  was  pointed 
at  its  former  owner's  head  oy  Bob, 
who  knelt  over  him  with  flashing 
eyes  and  an  expression  of  counte- 
nance that  bodea  little  good  to  the 
vanquished  man. 

'*  I  know  you,  you  infernal  scoun- 
drel," cried  Bob,  seizing  him  by 
the  collar  and  shaking  him  as  he 
lay  like  a  log  before  nim.  "  Tou 
weren't  satisfied  with  playing  me 
that  nice  trick  at  the  diggings,  but 
you  must  come  to  try  and  shoot  me 
here.  I  don't  know  why  I  don't 
put  an  end  to  you  once  for  all  this 
Yery  minute.  I  am  sure  it  could 
be  no  crime." 

"  Don't  shake  me  like  that,  Yar- 
W/'  groaned  the  man,  ''I'm 
wounded — I  only  fired  at  you  in 
self-defence — I  thought  you  were 
hunting  me  like  those  cursed  dra- 
goons—" 

'*  No,  I  wasn't,  but  Tve  got  you 
all  the  same,  and  you  shan't  escape 
now,"  said  Bob.  "  I'm  only  afraid 
I'm  doing  the  Fenians  a  service  by 
ridding  them  of  such  a  scoundrel.' 

"Don't  shoot  nie,  Bob/' gasped 
the  man,  his  eyes  half  starting  out 


of  his  head  with  terror ;  **  remem" 
ber  what  pals  we  used  to  be — I'U 
pay  you " 

••D'ye  think  I'd  take  your 
money  P  "  asked  Bob,  scornfully ; 
•'  you  can  keep  what  you've  stolen, 
and  I'll  give  you  besides  five  minutes 
to  say  your  prayers— you'd  better 
not  struggle,  if  you  do  you'll  only 
have  one  second  instead  of  five 
minutes  "—  he  added,  as  the  other 
looked  wildly  around  for  some 
chance  of  escape.  But  none  offered, 
so  the  wretched  man  closed  his  eyes 
and  lay  perfectly  still,  while  Bob 
watched  him  with  a  glance  of  un- 
pitying  hatred. 

*'  Did  you  know  it  was  I  coming 
down  the  path  ?  "  he  asked,  after 
two  minutes  of  the  promised  five 
had  passed. 

"Yes,"  muttered  the  prostrate 
man,  "  and  had  I  not  met  you  now, 
you  would  never  have  had  a  chance 
of  hurting  me  again  in  all  human 
probability." 

"  Of  hurting  you  again  !  "  said 
Bob,  scornfully.  "  I  should  like  to 
know  when  I  ever  hurt  you  before. 
I  saved  your  life  once,  and  I  let 
you  off  when  you  robbed  me  of 
pretty  nearly  everything  I  possessed 
in  the  world,  Tom  Huskins,  and 
you  thank  me  by  trying  to  take  my 
life  the  first  time  you  meet  me  alone 
by  chance.  I  like  your  talking  of 
' again '  when  nothing  went  before" 

"  Let  me  off  now.  Bob,  for  Ood*8 
sake,  and  I  swear  I'll  never  rob 
again  or  have  anything  more  to  do 
with  this  Fenian  business — I'm 
sick  of  the  cowardly  beggars  already. 
And  I'll  tell  you  all  about  their 
plans  against  Glenriveen — let  me  off, 
for  God's  sake— as  you  may  hope 
for  mercy  yourself  some  day,"  he 
pleaded,  seeing  a  look  of  irresolution 
in  Bob's  eyes. 

Whether  this  supplication  and 
promised  betrayal  of  his  associatea 
were  necessary  to  procure  Mr. 
Huskin's  pardon  may  well  be 
doubted,    for  already   anger   and 
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bloodtliintr  fcolinc^  were  djtng 
awav  in  Bob's  heart.  A  few 
minutes  before  be  had  frit  all  the 
•tern  iien9e  of  bein;;  a  law  unto 
himself  that  he  had  nftrn  seen 
nerrc  a  manV  arm  and  harden  his 
heart  against  appeals  for  mercy  in 
the    rouch  eountry  where  he  had 

Eaased  the  Orst  years  of  his  mac- 
ood.  But  ver}'  soon  he  remem- 
bered that  he  was  no  longer  in  a 
lawless  land,  where,  if  a  man  wanted 
juttiee  or  retributiiin,  he  had  more 
often  to  take  than  to  ask  it.  There 
could  be  very  lit  tit*  doubt— even  if 
be  had  not  admitted  it  —  of  the 
cause  of  Mr.  IIu«kin*s  presence  iu 
Ireland  at  that  critical  moment,  and 
from  his  words  ]^>b  gathered  that 
his  reTclation!»  made  under  the  in* 
flueuce  of  his  present  terror  would 
bo  valuable,  and  th*  law  mif^ht  do 
what  it  liked  with  him  aAerwards. 

''Spoak  out/'  paid  Bob,  still 
maintaining;  hia  thn^atmin!;  atti- 
tude, '*  and  if  what  you*ve  i;nt  to 
tell  is  worth  any  thin::,  and  that 
you  make  a  clean  brea!«t  of  it,  1*11 
Dot  take  vour  life.  But  I  warn 
YOU,  no  matter  what  you  say,  I'll 
hand  vou  over  to  tiie  authoritiet*." 

'*  I  need  only  tell  you  %ihat  con- 
cerns yonr***lf,'*  said  Bub'rt  former 
associate.  **  Vou  can't  be  so  mean 
as  to  ask  me  to  inform,  and  then 
hand  me  over  to  be  punished.*' 

'*  I  onlv  want  to  undrrstand  what 
you  meant  by  your  hints  as  to  Gli*u- 
rireen.  a  u*w  minutes  acti.  As  for 
the  resit.  1  quit«*  undrrstand  you ; 
jou  want  t<i  make  your  «>wn  terms 
with  the  authorities  without  my 
taking  the  i;lo«^f  off  your  rerfla- 
tiouf.  All  rii;ht  ;  1  won't  spoil 
the  market  for  ynu.  ynu  most  un- 
blushing Booundrt*l." 

**  Let  me  sit  up  r  **  said  Ilutkins. 
"  I  got  a  crark  in  the  back  last 
week  from  a  spent  hall  at  the  attack 
on  Marly  police-station,  and  I' re 
been  very  sore  and  stitTevcr  since.** 

*«  Sit  up  then,**  said  D«.b  ;  **  it's  a 
great  pity  the  1  one. 


But  I  don*t  expect  you*re  in  mnch 
danger  from  bullets.  Theiv,  ait 
facing  me,  pleaae,  and  not  too  cloae, 
and  allow  mo  to  place  mjaelf  so 
that  I  can  make  a  hole  clean  througli 
you  if  you  stir." 

"  All  right,*'  answered  the  other, 
nervouBly  ;  "  but  I'll  swear  not  to 
stir.  For  God's  sake  look  out— 
that  trigger's  veiy  fine — half  m 
touch  will  snap  it." 

'*  You  leare  that  to  me,*'  nid 
Dob,  coolly :  <'  I'll  look  after  the 
weapon — ^you  mind  your  storj— if 
you're  shot  it'll  only  bea  deplormbla 
accident,  and  I  shall  haro  toe  eon* 
eolation  of  knowing  that  a  cruel 
chance  made  meextinguish  the  light 
of  one  of  the  greate.st  rogoea  io 
Christendom." 

Not  much  reassured  bj  thia  ol^ 
aenation,  ^fr.  Iluskins  arranged 
himself  as  comfortably  aa  eircum* 
stances  would  permit,  and  then 
began  his  revelations. 

'*  You've  heard  of  Macnanars^ 
the  Fenian  P  " 

•'  Yes,"  replied  Bob, 

"  Well,  I'm  Mr.  Maenamara/' 

"  H'm.  I  was  beginning  to  aaa- 
pect  aa  much.** 

'*  Yes,  and  the  place  haabeen^* 
ting  rather  too  hot  to  hold  me  aineo 
that  little  business  at  Marly  the 
other  day.  Condon,  the  polieemaa, 
if  dead,  and  they  say  Purkiaa  eaa*l 
recover — well,  I  ii-as  at  the  heed  of 
affairs  on  that  memorable  nccaaiOD, 
and  if  1  could  have  got  my  telkft* 
tive  Iri>h  rerruits  to  fight  we  might 
have  killed  every  man  of  theai» 
which  would  have  been  a  gloriooe 
victory  for  the  Republic.  Bat  I 
find  our  rank  and  file  are  foodar  of 
talking  treason  than  of  committing 
it — but  that's  neither  here  nor 
there.  At  Marly,  when  the  fighti^ 
was  over,  and  we  withdrew,  leariw 
three  dead  patriots  on  the  field,  ana 
encumbereJ  by  aone  aeveooreight 
wound(*d,  my  second  in  eonnaad 
waa  plemaed  to  accuse  ne  of  eowud* 
ice,  for  the  better  proof  of 
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I  suppose,  be  absconded  and  gave 
information  to  tbe  Qovernment  as 
to  mj  whereabouts  and  plans. 
Thanks  to  our  organization,  I  was 
soon  transported  to  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  was  commissioned  to 
organize  and  command  here;  but 
just  as  I  was  getting  on  nicely,  and 
had  begun  to  make  settled  plans, 
some  other  skunk  goes  and  informs 
again,  and  I've  never  had  an  hour*8 
rest  for  the  last  four  days,  between 
dragoons  and  policemen ;  and  the 
worst  of  it  is,  that  here,  where  I 
thought  the  people  much  pluckier 
than  about  Marly,  I  can't  get  them 
to  rise  either.  If  they'd  taken  my 
advice  there  wouldn't  have  been 
many  dragoons  about  now." 

"And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me, 
Tom  Huskins,  that  you're  such  a 
fool  as  to  imagine  that  these  igno- 
rant peasants  are  capable  of  rising 
against  and  overthrowing  the 
mighty  British  empire  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  not.  But  there  might 
be  a  very  pretty  scrimmage ;  and 
they  might  give  the  English  army 
more  than  enough  to  do  for  a  while, 
at  all  events.  But  they're  in  such 
a  blue  funk  they'll  do  nothing,  and, 
as  I  say,  I'm  sick  of  trying  to  make 
'em.  1  was  all  for  a  night  attack 
on  Bathmellick,  but  they  wouldn't 
have  it,  and  are  going  in  for  a 
paltry  attack  on  Olenriveen  and  the 
mill  instead." 

"  On  Glenriveen  !  "  repeated 
Bob,  thinking  of  Janet,  while  his 
cheeks  grew  pale,  as  they  never 
would  have  done]if  it  had  been  only 
a  question  of  danger  to  himself. 

"  Tes,  and  if  they  don't  change 
their  minds,  they'll  wake  the  place 
up  to  a  pretty  tune  to-morrow 
night.  So  YOU  can  get  clear  awav, 
or  stay  and  defend  the  place,  whicn- 
ever  ^ou  like.  Prendergast  is  some 
relation  of  yours — I  remembered 
that  at  once  when  I  came  here  first 
— and,  as  he's  rich,  I  dare  say  if  you 
put  him  on  bia  guard  he'll  do  some- 
thing for  yon.    And  you  mayn't  be 


aware  of  it,  but  there'll  be  five 
hundred  pounds  reward  due  to  you 
for  nabbing  me.  So  you  see, 
perhaps  in  the  end,  when  you've 
cooled  down  a  bit,  and  come  to 
think  it  over,  you  won't  be  so  sorry 
you  didn't  polish  me  off,  after  all." 

"  Is  that  all  you've  got  to  tell 
me  ?  Can't  you  give  me  some  par- 
ticulars of  the  intended  attack,  at 
what  o'clock  will  it  be  made,  and 
how  many  men  do  you  think  will 
take  part  in  it  ? "  asked  Bob,  not 
deigning  to  notice  the  other's  allu* 
sion  to  the  pecuniary  advantages 
that  might  result  to  him  from  his 
clemency. 

"Eleven  o'clock  at  night — to- 
morrow night — ^but,  as  their  leader 
is  taken,  they'll  probably  put  off  the 
party ;  and  it  was  expected  about 
three  hundred  men  would  join  in 
the  movement.  They  were  to  call 
at  the  mill  first,  and  sack  the  house 
afterwards.  Now  I  haven't  another 
word  to  say  that  concerns  you,  on 
my  honour,"  said  Mr.  BLuskins, 
very  calmly.  "Have  you  got  a 
cigar  ?  I  haven't  had  a  smoke  for 
three  days,  and  I'm  awfully  hungry 
too." 

With  a  contemptuous  glance  at 
his  prisoner's  brazen  face,  in  which 
undisguised  insolence  had  been  con- 
spicuous ever  since  he  had  been 
relieved  from  his  first  fear  of  ven- 
geance, Bob  silently  handed  him 
a  cigar. 

"  Got  a  light  ?  "  asked  Huskins, 
with  a  placid  smile. 

•*l8  it  true  what  you  told  me 
about  your  father  onceP"  asked 
Bob,  producing  a  box  of  fuzees. 
"You  said  he  was  a  respectable 
clergyman  in  Canada.  Was  there 
a  word  of  truth  in  that  state- 
ment ?  " 

"It's  just  as  true  as  that  I*m 
here." 

"IsbeaUvestillP" 

"  Don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  replied 
tbe  other^  looking  down  and  piuEuig 
hard  at  his  cigar. 
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"  Well,  piviiig  advice  i:»n't  much 
in  ii.y  line/*  eaid  Hob,  ^lowly  and 
emp^mticalty,  **  but  I  fW*l  bound  to 
remirk  thut,  if  you  p*t  out  of  thia 
pn'!*ont  iiiiM^,  and  don't  want  to  die 
with  your  boota  cm,  aii  we  used  to 
anv  out  in  the  Wcitt,  Tou*d  better 
po  home  and  try  if  your  father  can 
tea  I'll  you  to  be  a  re^iipectable  mem- 
btT  of  ►ociety." 

Mr.  Hunkina  made  no  reply  to 
this  couni»fl  uf  Bob*a,  but  continued 
to  rnioke  in  vilence.  At  lant,  with 
evident  difficult  r  and  »hanie-faced- 

m 

nef*!«,  he  stammered  out,— 

**  I  suppose  it  ain't  niuch  f*ood 
trlllni;  you  «o  now — and  perhapa 
}ou'll  hardlv  believe  me— but  Tm 
more  darned  sorry  for  having;  made 
oiT  with  your  pile  that  time  than  for 
nny  otlirr  blei^^ed  tliint;  1  ever  did 
in  my  life — though  it  wa.«n*t  nigh 
my  M first  tttruke.  You  took  it  ao 
(piiftly — I  u»ed  to  hope  Hometimes 
it  wan  from  funk  you  didn't  follow* 
nil' — but  I  knew  vou  better  than 
that,  Hiib.  You  were  twice  as 
iiluckv  AM  njf  nnv  d:iv." 

**And  4)ut  of  (gratitude  for  my 
forbraraiice,  then,  \ou  tried  to  take 
my  life  ju^t  nuw,*'  remarked  Bob. 
coldly.  *'  1  dttu't  Haut  to  pnv  a  word 
to  harden  \ou  nmre,  Tom,  but  I 
can* I  quite  take  in  what  \uu  say.** 

•'  I've  i;rown  a  deal  woriic  since  I 
ranir  to  Ireland;  and  beinj;  hunted 
ah>'Ut  so  wasi  turning  me  quite 
fiaTAce.  Hut  Tin  precious  glad  I 
didn't  hit  you.  How  are  we  to  get 
I  nit  cf  this  now.  If  vi>u*re  aeen 
hauling;  me  alon^^  you'll  H«x>n  get 
ktMN>kid  on  the  heal  ;  I  don*t  mind 
t*'i!ir.L:  you  th:it  nmcli,  now  that 
»i*'n»  trirnds." 

**  I  di'u'c  know  wliat  you  mean  by 
friri.d«."  i^id  Hob,  contempt uouftly, 
**rd  rather  have  a  romnion  pick- 
I'tK'krt  for  a  frit- ni  than  you  ;  and 
an  for  getting  out  of  thii>,  you  juat 
walk  strnij^hl  out  of  the  wimhI  before 
i:it-,  and  if  you  hiok  to  right  or  leA, 
IT  spt-ak  a  word  to  any  one,  or  make 
tiiC  slightest  movemeut  that  louka 


like  ail  attempt  to  eaeape,  HI  shoot 
you  dead,  aa  aurc  as  you're  alive  tbU 
moment.'* 

Ill  spite  of  these  biota  of  the 
captured  man's  as  to  repentance  and 
friendship,  Bob,  like  many  anoilicr 
conqueror,  was  much  embArrasocd 
by  his  priaoner.  The  weakneaa  of 
hia  own  lefl  arm  made  him  unable 
to  abandon,  eren  for  one  moaient» 
the  weapon  he  held  in  hia  risht 
hand,  so  he  could  not  pinion  nia 
capture.  And  not  knowing  the 
countrv,  he  had  no  idea  in  what 
direction  to  march  him,  once  they 
began  to  more.  '*The  fellow'a 
squinting  round  every  minute,** 
thought  Bob,  to  himself;  '*  no  doubt 
some  of  hia  friends  know  wliere  he 
is,  and  he*a  expecting  a  rescue.  1*11 
march  him  atraight  away  aome where 
in  the  direction  I  came  from,  and 
then,  perhaps.  Tit  run  him  in  all 
right  after  all." 

But  just  as  Bob  waa  about  to 
give  hia  prisoner  the  order  to  nuupch. 
the  welcome  sound  of  a  horn  broke 
on  hia  ear.  Some  of  the  hounda, 
as  has  been  aai«l,  were  niiiising,  and 
on  their  way  back  to  Carey's  Wood 
the  huntsman  stopped  ou  a  road 
that  ran  at  a  very  short  dislanee 
below  the  wood  in  which  Bob*a 
hunting  had  come  to  an  end.  Too* 
too*too*too  went  the  horn,  while 
one  of  the  whips  made  hia  vaj 
acroas  a  couple  of  small  fields  into 
the  wood  to  search  for  the  miasi^ 
dogs  ;  and.  just  as  he  got  in  at  ooo 
enti.  Bob  and  hi:*  prisoner  emerged 
at  the  other.  All  thia  time  the  maro 
was  graiing  among  the  trera.  wUk 
the  reina  entangled  round  her  kfBa. 

A  few  minutea  later  Mr.  Tom 
Iluskins's  handa  were  securely  Cm- 
tened  behind  his  back  with  tho 
thong  of  a  hunting  whip,  and  Bob 
was  relating  hia  adventurea  to  an 
open-mouthed  audience.  One 
tleman  had  ridden  off  to  the 
police-barrack  for  an  escort  for  tbo 
priaoner,  and  a  email  knot  of 
try  men   were  whispering  ti 
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with  pcowling  countenances.  But 
the  half-dozen  fox-hunters  who  sur- 
rounded the  prisoner,  and  the  sight 
of  Bob*d  revolver,  overawed  them 
for  the  moment.  One  of  them  tried 
to  make  off  across  the  fields,  to 
alarm  Mr.  Huskins's  friends,  no 
doubt,  but  he  was  quickly  brought 
back  to  the  road  ;  and  after  twenty 
minutes  of  rather  anxious  delay, 
the  barrels  of  the  policemen's  rifles 
were  seen  gleaming  down  the  road  ; 
and  when  they  arrived  on  the  scene, 
Mr.  Hu^kins'a  wrists  soon  felt  the 
weight  of  iron — and  not  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CHECK  TO   MB.  SIKGLETON. 

A  COUPLE  of  days  after  the  estrange- 
ment between  Bob  Yarley  and 
Janet,  Dr.  Quineen  called  at  the 
mill  on  his  way  to  Glenriveen.  He 
asked  for  Mr.  Singleton,  and  on 
hearing  from  Bob  that  that  pro- 
mising young  officer  was  at  Glen- 
riveen, be  made  various  jests  about 
heiresses  and  poor  peers,  that 
resulted  in  opening  Bob's  eyes  to 
his  rival's  designs;  the  more  so, 
as  the  doctor,  seeing  his  remarks 
appreciated,  repeated  the  conversa- 
tion by  which  he  had  so  quickly 
cured  the  lieutenant's  delicacy  of 
chest. 

But  this  conviction  of  Singleton's 
mercenary  motives  did  not  console 
Bob  much.  If  Janet  was  really  to 
inherit  a  large  share  of  her  uncle's 
wealth,  it  was  very  unlikely  the 
dragoon  would  retire  from  his  pur- 
suit of  her  aflections.  To  be  sure 
her  father,  Mr.  Donald  Prendergast, 
knew  nothing  of  this  good  fortune 
of  hers ;  he  had  been  distinctly 
informed  by  his  brother  that  after 
his  death  Janet  would  have  eight 


thousand  pounds — a  nice  dowry, 
certainly,  but  nothing  to  smell  like 
honey  to  fortune-hunting  flies.  But 
rich  old  men  were  notoriously  queer 
about  thoir  testamentary  disposi- 
tions. Mr.  Prendergast's  declara- 
tions of  what  he  was  going  to  do 
might  easily  be  very  different  from 
his  real  intentions.  Janet  was 
gentle  and  attrailive.  It  was  not 
hard  to  believe  sl.e  had  wound  her- 
self round  the  lonely  old  man's 
heart. 

For  a  while  Bob  thought  about 
going  back  to  England  at  once,  to 
recover  as  best  he  might  from  hia 
cruel  disappointment.      But  other 
counsels    soon    prevailed,  and    he 
determined    to   wait   a   little  and 
watch    his    rival ;   ready    to    take- 
advantage  of  the  first  opportunity 
of  humiliating  him.  This  resolution, 
made  him  the  hero  of  the  adven- 
tures related   in  the  last  chapter^ 
and  also  resulted  in  Mr.  Huskina^ 
alias  Macnaninra,  being  consigned 
to  the  care  of  the  Bridewell  keeper 
at  Rithmellick. 

On  his  return  from  his  first  and 
very  memorable  day's  fox-hunting, 
Bob  went  at  once  to  see  Mr.  Pren- 
dergast and  warn  him  of  the  intended 
attack  on  Glenriveen.  He  found 
the  old  gentleman  in  his  study,  after 
exchanging  a  few  words  with  Janet 
in  the  hall. 

•*  Oh,  I'm  so  thankful  you're 
safe,"  she  began,  forgetting  all 
about  their  quarrel  and  her  present 
position  with  regard  to  Mr.  Single- 
ton, as  she  claxped  her  hands  to- 
gether in  gratitude  for  his  escape. 
"  I  heard  the  news  only  an  hour 
ago,  but  I've  been  in  a  fever  ever 
since." 

**That  was  very  kind  of  you," 
said  Bob ;  and  though  the  light  in 
the  hall  was  very  dim,  it  let  Janet 
see  such  coldness  and  resentment 
in  his  face,  that  the  tears  started  to 
her  eyes.  To  say  the  truth,  they 
welled  up  the  more  readily  that  she 
had  been  crying  like  a  baby  for 
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a  f^ooA   half   hour  that   aftiTiioon 
already. 

**!••  Mr.  Prcnder^ast  in  (he 
stuily  ?'*  continiiod  Bub. 

,"Ye  — \r«,"  :»aid  Janet,  trvinq; 
Terv  hanl  to  m  up  press  a  rob  and 
•teady  her  voice. 

Without  layini;  anything;  more, 
Bob  turned  on  hi:*  heel  and  walked 
off  in  the  direction  of  the  Htudy. 

'•Well/*  iiaid  Mr.  PrenderRaat, 
with  a  gratified  ymilc,  as  he  stood 
up  to  i^rert  the  hero  of  the  hour, 
•*  so  you've  been  lucky  enough  to 
capture  the  geiith-niau  who  hnn  bt-en 
giring  Mr.  SinKJt'ttin  and  his  dra- 
goons po  much  trouble  of  late.  And 
I  hear  he  was  arnunl.  and  that  you 
were  his  target  for  thri-e  or  four 
shots •* 

•'Only  one,"  interposed  Bob. 
**and  it   wa*  quite  enl^u;:^.*' 

"No  d«)ubt  —  no  doubt."  said 
Mr.  Prendergsnt,  *'but  now  sit 
down  and  trll  me  the  whole  storv." 

This  Bob  diii.  otiiitiii);;  nothing 
— neithrr  his  pi''i«ai:e  «»f  the  bo^', 
nor  his  loss  of  tfie  houiid!*,  nor  his 
strong  inclination  to  take  the  law 
into  his  own  hands  uhen  he  found 
Tom  IIu!>kins  in  his  power.  And, 
as  one  thing  leails  on  to  another, 
Mr.  rren<ler}:a;'t  insisted  upon 
knowing  all  about  Bob*s  former 
acquaiiitance  with  the  Fenian 
leader,  and  his  lite  in  America. 
And,  lastly,  he  de^i^ed  to  be  in- 
formed as  to  his  young  relative's 
present  prospects. 

"  Do  )«iii  believe  they'll  attack  the 
milt  or  this  place  ?  '*  a.«ked  the  old 
gentleman,  as  soon  as  his  curiosity 
was  gratitied. 

"I  have  not  the  s1i:;htest  eipec- 
tation  rf  it,**  said  B»b:  *' but  the 
police  hare  been  warned.** 

••  Yes.  S.i»>.in!»p«vti)r  Wat  kins 
was  here  a  httle  while  ago,  and  I've 
iettl«d  nith  him  what  is  to  be  done. 
I  aupp*)ik>  the  military  will  be  on 
the  alert  f  '* 
**  No  doubt."  n  plied  Dob ; '«  Mr. 


Singleton  is  fully  alire  to  the  daD( 
of  his  position." 

"Oh,  nerTous,  isheP" 

'<  Not  a  little,  I  think,"  said  Bob; 
"but  Tm  not  a  xerr  fair  witnMS 
a;!ain!>t  him.  I  dislike  him  too 
much.*' 

'*  lie  seems  harmlesta,**  aaid  Mr. 
rn*n«lergast.  '*  We  see  a  good  deal 
of  hini  here  one  way  or  another. 
He  appears  to  be  a  great  friend  of 
Janet*." — though  I  confesa  I  can*! 
think  what  she  tees  to  admire  ia 
him •• 

;*  Nor  I.  indeed,**  thought  Bob, 
with  a  det>p  s>gh. 

**  I  feel  under  a  Tery  deep  obliga- 
tion to  you,  young  man.*'  aaid  Mr. 
Pn*ndergaBt,  af^er  making  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  defencrleaaneii 
of  country  housc*s  in  caae  of  sudden 
attack.  *'  I  have  gathered  together 
too  many  thiiifrs  of  ralue  in  thii 
house  not  to  think  a  great  deal  of 
its  safety,  and  I  feel  deeply  indebted 
to  you  for  the  disiplay  of  coorage 
by  which  1  have  profited  ao  nnea. 
I  sliall  ftH*l  ^t'll  more  grateful  if  roa 
will  put  it  in  my  pnwer  to  obligt 
you.  If  1  have  not  misunduiatMud 
Tou,  vou  are  ni>t  the  sort  of 
•on  to  whom  1  dare  offer  a 
acknowled;;iiient  merely 

*'  Vuu  have  only  done  me  ji 
I  hope/'  said  B  ib.  cidouriiig  witb 
|>!ea!*ure,  for  there  waa  fomethiif 
in  Mr.  Prendergast'a  manner 
towardi  him  that  flattered  Uai 
eitriMiiely. 

*'  I   wibli  thrn*  was  any  waj  ia 

which  I   could   gratify  you,''  

tinned  Mr.  Prendergast. 

B  *h  haid  nothing,  hut  an 
crossed  his  mind;  and  then  quick^ 
the  light  of  an  eag**r  desire  abami 
in  his  eves. 

"  Well,  what  U  it  ?  apeak  ool^*" 
said    Mr.    Preudergait,   rnronr^ 
ingly. 

"If  you  would  answer  me  erne 
qtiestion,  air,  just  yet  or  DO^  i( 
might  aenre    to  help 
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Bome  peace  of  miod  in  the  distant 
future — it  might  even  be  the  meants 
of  relieving  nie  from  much  present 
unhappiness — and  I  give  you  my 
word  of  honour  that  your  confidence 
will  not  be  abused." 

"  If  it  is  anything  I  can  answer, 
I  shall  gladly  do  so.*' 

"  Have  you  ever  thought  of 
making  Janet  an  heiress,  sir/' 
asked  Bob,  quietly,  "  beyond  what 
you  promised  your  brother  to  give 
her  ?  " 

Mr.  Prendergast  stared  with  as- 
tonishment, and  presently  frowned. 
The  question  was  not  a  nice  one, 
but  he  had  promised  to  answer 
it. 

"  I  have  never  had  any  such  idea 
— I  do  not  intend  to  do  more  for 
her  than  I  promised." 

"  Thank  goodness  I  "  sighed  Bob, 
with  such  an  expression  of  relief 
that  Mr.  Prendergast  was  more 
puzzled  than  before. 

"I  don't  quite  understand  you, 
vouDg  man,  but  at  any  rate  I've 
kept  my  word.  You've  asked  your 
question  and  had  your  answer.  I'm 
glad  it  pleases  you." 

''  That  is  easily  explained,"  said 
Bob,  nervously.  **  The  fact  is  that 
— that  I — wanted  to  marry  my 
cousin — your  niece,  Janet — ^and  we 
were  engaged  in  a  sort  of  a  way, 
but  this  soldier  has  come  between 
us  now.  As  he's  a  noted  fortune- 
hunter,  it's  my  belief  he  only 
wants  to  marry  her  because  he 
thinks  she  is  to  be  your  heiress — 
and  if  he  was  once  cured  of  the 
notion,  I  tliink  we  should  hear  no 
more  of  him.  But  if  you  had  ever 
thought  of  really  making  Janet  an 
heiress,  I  would  have  gone  straight 
back  to  London  and  borne  my  dis- 
appointment as  well  as  I  could.  I 
am  very  sorry  for  having  to  speak 
of  such  things  —  but  I  could  not 
help  taking  advantage  of  your 
offer." 

«<  That's  aU,  it  itP"  asked  Mr. 
Prendergast,  with  tightened   lips. 


"  Do  you  think  Janet  expects  she  is 
going  to  be  an  heiress  ?" 

"  1  am  sure  she  has  no  idea  of  the 
kind." 

''Then  who  put  the  idea  into 
Singleton's  head?" 

**  Dr.  Quineen  and  the  gossips  of 
Eathmellick." 

"  Dr.  Quineen ! "  repeated  Mr. 
Prendergast,  angrily. 

••  He  meant  no  harm,"  said  Bob ; 
and  then  he  told  how  the  doctor 
had  been  tempted  to  expose  the 
malingerer. 

Mr.  Prendergast  sat  down  at  his 
writing  table,  and  scribbled  a  letter 
off  quickly,  which  he  handed  to 
Bob  when  it  was  finished.  It  was 
addressed  to  Dr.  Quineen,  and  ran 
as  follows : — 

•*  Deab  Doctob, — It  has  come  to 
my  knowledge  that  there  is  a  very 
silly  rumour  going  about  to  the 
effect  that  I  intend  making  my 
niece  Janet,  who  is  living  with  me, 
my  heiress.  Considering  the  length 
of  time  I  have  known  you,  I  think 
I  shall  not  be  asking  too  much  of 
your  friendship  if  I  beg  you  to  con- 
tradict this  absurd  report  whenever 
you  hear  it,  as  I  consider  it  calcu- 
lated to  injure  my  niece  and  cause 
her  annoyance." 

With  a  lighter  heart  than  he  had 
entered  it.  Bob  left  the  study.  Dr. 
Quineen  would  have  the  letter  in 
the  morning.  He  would  under- 
stand what  was  expected  of  him, 
and  very  soon  Janet's  new  suitor 
would  be  exposed. 

Nor  were  these  expectations  de- 
ceived. After  paying  a  morning 
visit  at  Glenriveen  next  day.  Single- 
ton drove  over  to  Bathmellick,  and 
on  his  return  seemed  deeidedly  out 
of  humour.  It  was  the  evening 
that  had  been  fixed  upon  for  the 
Fenian  attack,  and  tome  of  the  dra- 
goons were  to  spend  the  night  at 
Glenriveen  with  an  o£Beer.  Single- 
ton had  asked  to  be  lent  in 
charge  of  them,  and  Charlie  had 
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aprf>rcl  to  Iiih  rrq'iri^r.  He  MniBi'lf 
wouKi  romnin  with  IJob  Vorlrv,  t^i 
defeml  the  mill  in  va^v  of  nerd.  On 
hia  return  from  Kathinellick,  how- 
ever.  Singleton  a^kt  d  I'hnriie  to  ^n 
to  Glenriveen  in  liii«  Ktond,  wliii-h, 
with  m  gUnre  at  Dob  Vurler,  he 
proniiiced  to  do. 

To  Glenri?een  ChaHienccordlnglv 
went  with  his  piard  of  drapion^ 
and  a  few  minuten  after  hia 
arrival,  Janet  a^ked  him  to  eonie 
into  the  drawinf^-room,  as  phe  had 
flomethinp:  particular  to  pa\  to  him. 

"Are  you  and  Mr.  Sinj^leton 
great  friend^  Charlie  ?  "  >lie  a^ked, 
after  a  momt  nt. 

"  Pretty  well— nothing  very  spe- 
cial/' n'plied  Charlie. 

'*  What  in  thought  of  him  in  the 
reqiment  F**  Mie  ai^ked,  ngain.  look- 
ing re^tlepfli  and  uneasy.  **  la  he 
popnrnr  ?  Do  men  think  hif;hlv  of 
him?" 

**  Thofie  are  qneationa  I  ahould  bo 
Terv  indi^rt»et  if  I  .inpwercd.*' 

**  AnytHngyou  might  aay  would 
be  perfectly  aafe  with  me,"  i»hc 
•aid.  with  a  Im»k  of  diuppnintnieiit. 

'*  PoMihIy  ;  bnt  I  have  found  in 
thin  world  that  however  impmdrnt 
it  mav  he  tn  ci^  e  vonr  own  n;  ini^n", 
even  when  thev  are  a^ked,  it  ia 
ahnr  madneiMi  to  make  free  with 
ot  her  peoplfV  ideaa,  especially  in  a 
|>er«onal  matter." 

"  Ye^.   Tirv    true,"    paid   Janet, 

m 

with  a  little  cesture  of  annoyance. 
*'  I  know  that  ore  ahould  never  run 
n  ri«k.  even  for  the  rake  of  a  friend 
— ri  uch  lenp  fir  a  mere  relation." 

•*  I  don't  quite  underatand " 

**  Tliat  ia  very  plain.  For  reaaona 
cf  my  own — i.r;;eiit  onea — I  ank 
your  opinion  of  a  man  you  know 
very  well,  and  you  refuse  to  give  it 
to  me.  Are  you  rurpriaed,  aeeing 
how  few  opporlunitiea  women  have 
for  diaeovering  the  character*  of  the 
mrn  they  meet  in  acH-iety,  that  I 
ahould  a«k  aurh  a  queaticn  f  ** 

'*!  don't  think  it  is  aUava  the 
want  of  opportunitiea  that  women 


aufier  from.  Thej  appear  to  me 
cccnaionally  to  shut  their  eyes  to 
both  good  and  bad  io  a  rather 
wilful  manner.  But  youVe  oiia- 
stated  your  complaint  against  me. 
I  never  refused  to  give  jou  mr  owo 
opinion  of  Singleton.  I  only  de- 
clined to  say  how  be  stood  with  the 
regiment.** 

"  What  ia  your  own  prirate  opi- 
nion  of  Mr.  Singleton,  then?** 
a»ked  Janet,  after  a  pauae. 

"That  he  ia  a  rery  aelfiah  man, 
with  no  particular  vice  in  him; 
and  that  he  ia  very  anzions  to  meet 
with  a  rich  wife.  And  he  ia  n  bit 
of  a  coward  into  the  bargain.** 

'*  A  rich  wir- ! "  repeated  Janet. 

*'  Yea ;  he  has  tried  several  Indie*. 
young  and  old,  even  within  the  last 
twelve  montha  ;  but  they  hare 
always  turned  out  a  failure  in  the 
end.'  He  ia  a  atupid  fellow,  for  he 
haan*t  the  knack  of  finding  ont 
about  the  fortune  before  eomnittiiiis 
himaelf.  One  comfort  ia^  that  I 
don't  think  he  inapirea  a  veij  ioear- 
able  paaaion  in  hia  vietima'  hcnrta»** 
said  Charlie,  laughing,  while 
grew  acarlet. 

"  It  ia  a  ahame  of  yon  to 
at  him  and  hia  courage  behind  his 
back,'*  said  Janet,  with  riaing  wtath. 
'*Tou  dare  not  aay  it  before  Us 
fac^^- 

*'I  don't  know  about  daring,** 
replied  Charlie,  aleepily  stretching 
out  one  arm.  "  It  arena  to  me,  he 
JoTe,  that  for  the  matter  of  that,  \ 
could  dare  a  good  deal  with  poor 
Sioglirton,   unleas   he  should  anew 


himaelf  much  more  formidable  with 
me  than  with  other  people  whe 
bully  him.  But  I  ahouldn't  like  t* 
hurt  hia  feelings  by  aa)ing  anything 
unpleasant  to  him,  no  natter  hom 
true  it  might  be.  Nor  do  I  wiah  io 
annoy  you  by  mnning  bin  dotm. 
ao.  for  Heaven's  aake !  let  as  talk 
of  something  elae.  And 
not  to  ask  me  my  opinion  of 
if  rou  i^on't  want  to  hear  eaastl^ 
what  1  think.*' 
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"  Well,  I  hope  jou  are  mistaken 
iti  this  case/*  said  Jaaet,  so  wearily, 
und  with  such  aa  uuusual  look  of 
madness  and  doubt  ia  her  fresh 
young  face,  that  Charlie's  heart 
smote  him  for  his  harshness.  '*  He 
thinks  very  well  of  you,  and  trusts 
you,  at  all  events.*' 

"  Who  is  that  rashly  confiding 
mortal  ?  *'  asked  Bob  Varley,  inter- 
rupting the  tite-i'tele  just  in  time 
to  hear  Janet's  last  wordd. 

"  Nobody,"  replied  Janet,  shortly. 

**  Oh,  then  there's  no  harm  done," 
remarked  Bob,  coolly. 

In  vain  the  soldiers  kept  watch 
and  ward  that  night.  As  Mr.  Hus- 
kins  had  prophesied,  the  Fenians 
were  too  disheartened  at  his  loss  to 
carry  out  their  previous  intentions. 
And  next  morning,  on  returning  to 
the  mill,  Charlie  was  surprised  to 
find  his  subaltern  packing  up  his 
things  preparatory  to  a  return  to 
Rathmellick.  He  had  obtained  an 
exchange  of  duty  through  his  friend 
the  colonel's  wife. 

For  two  days  he  never  went  near 
Janet,  who  grew  restless  and  un- 
easy. At  first,  in  npite  of  his  ab- 
sence on  the  night  of  the  threatened 
danger,  and  his  sudden  departure 
next  day,  she  was  sure  he  would 
soon  return  to  her.  But  two  days 
that  passed  without  bringing  any 
tidings  made  her  nervous.  Then, 
with  blushing,  shame-hot  cheeks, 
she  wrote  him  a  little  note  on  some 
trifling  pretext,  and  received  a  pain- 
ful answer.  Singleton  said  his 
father  utterly  refused  to  sanction 
his  engagement,  and  that  under  the 
circumstances,  being  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  stern  parent,  ho 
found  himself-  obliged  to  obey  his 
stern  orders  and  put  an  end  to  the 
aflfair,  even  though  it  caused  him  the 
cruellest,  &c.,  &c. 

When  Janet,  having  jilted  her 
lover,  wasjilted  again  in  herturn,her 
mortification  knew  no  bounds.  And 
4ier  position  seemed  so  hard,  too. 
Through  in  her  heart  of  hearts  sbe 


would  have  given  worlds  to  fall  on 
her  knees  and  confess  her  faults, 
and  beg  for  Bob's  forgiveness,  her 
pride  kept  her  back  from  any  exer- 
cises of  humility.  She  would  cut  a 
sorry  figure,  said  this  same  pride,  if, 
having  been  jilted  by  her  new  love, 
she  were  to  try  and  make  it  up 
again  with  the  old  one.  She  tried 
to  flatter  herself  with  the  idea  that 
it  was  only  the  suddenness  of  Mr. 
Singleton's  desertion  that  was  to 
blame  for  her  misfortunes.  She 
fancied  if  she  had  only  seen  him 
once  more,  she  would  have  recovered 
her  balance,  and  all  would  have  been 
over  between  them. 

On  the  evening  after  her  receipt 
of  Singleton's  note,  Charlie  fouud 
her  sitting  alone  in  the  drawiug- 
room,  deriving  such  consolation  as 
she  could  from  the  thought  that  her 
engagement  had  at  least  not  been 
made  public.  And  as  she  reflected 
on  this  her  eyes  were  fixed  in  no 
very  friendly  gaze  on  Guess,  the 
dog,  who  lay  sleeping  inside  the 
fender.  From  her  appearance, 
Charlie  fancied  she  had  been  crying, 
and  guessing  something  of  her 
troubles,  and  giving  lier  credit  for 
even  more  peniteuce  than  she  felt, 
hid  heart  was  touched  with  com- 
passion. 

'*  Charlie,"  she  said,  abruptly,  as 
soon  as  she  saw  him,  *'  will  you  do 
something  for  me  ?  " 

"  If  I  can." 

"  It  is  nothing  very  difficult.  I 
want  you  to  send  this  dog  into 
Bathmellick." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you're 
going  to  part  with  Guess  I  " 

"  Yes ;  he  does  not  suit  me.  I 
want  to  send  him  back  to  Mr. 
Singleton." 

*    *'  There's  nothing  easier.     When 
shall  he  go  ?  to-morrow  ?  " 

*'  Would  you  mind  taking  him 
away  to-night?"  she  asked,  with 
some  unsteadiness  in  her  voice. 

*'  What  are  you  doing  with  that 
brute  ?  "  asked  Bob  Varley,  a  little 
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Iftter,  when  Charlie  appeared  at  the 
mill,  dragging  the  uuirilling  Guesa 
alonf;  by  the  atring  of  hia  collar. 

**  IIe*ii  going  back  to  Singleton  in 
the  morning,"  aaid  Charlit*.  '*  Chrer 
np,  Rob,  the  future  viitcount  haa 
aneaked  off.     Your  turn  ia  coming.*' 

*'  I  don't  know  about  that,*'  re- 
plied I^»b,  gloomily.  **  I've  been 
thinking  there  woul  I  be  Mimething 
poor  and  mean  in  it  if  I  were  to  go 
and  aoeak  back  into  tie  [ilai^^  that 
fellow  took  from  mc,  jui^t  when  he 
tired  of  it,  and  aa  if  nothing  had 
happened.  She  »hull  send  for  me, 
if  alie  wants  to  ai-e  me  again." 

To  thia  rigort>ua  determination 
Bob  stead ilv  adhcrt*d,  and  Charlie 
grew  uncomfortable  at  the  pro- 
longed estrangement.  One  day,  in 
his  good  naturf%  he  tried  to  effect  a 
reconciliation.  Dub  had  gone  out 
for  a  long  walk,  mi  he  went  up  to 
lunch  at  his  uncle'd.  *'  After  lunch 
ia  a  goo«l  time  for  talking  thiiiga 
OTcr,'*  he  said  to  himself;  *'  I  will 
try  to  bring  her  round  thm.*' 

After  lunch,  accord  in i;ly.  he  be- 
gin, but  found  the  sul  jivt  not  at 
all  so  easv  to  hauule  as  he  had 
eipected. 

**  Janvl,**  he  said,  ^*  I  am  »«]  sorry 
fur  thia  — tliia  misundcr!«t:inding 
betwren  you  and  Varley " 

•*  Yes,"  she  replied  in  a  Km*  Toice, 
"  it  i-i  unlufkv." 

m 

*'  And  di}n*t  you  thirik  it  Wduld 
be  as  well  til  put  an  end  to  it  ?" 

No  reply  from  Janet,  >»ho  was 
looking  \i-ry  hanl  at  t)>c  carpet. 

**  Vou  rnuld  dt>  so  hv  one  wurd.** 
auggi-sted  <'lnrli**. 

251  ill  no  reply  from  the  lil'.le 
pouting  lip«  that  were  st>  n-d  and 
pretty,  they  seen-.ed  nuile  mily  fur 
aayirig  lo\ini;  and  ceritle  thtni;*. 

**l4  it  |x  s«il>'e  that  I  am  mi*- 
taken  in  >t'i*  Janrtr"  continued 
Charlie,  hn.kin;:  Tery  grave  and 
raproacl.fiii,  **and  that  vou  are 
aatmfied  the  i^uarrt-l  shouhl  never  be 
made    up^that    jou    hare    reallj 


changed  towarda  Bob  in  TOur 
heart  ?  " 

*'  I  have  not  changed/'  Am  rr- 
pliod.  breaking  silence  with  aa 
effort,  "  and  he  knowa  thit  u  wall 
aa  I  do.*' 

*'  He  must  be  Tcrj  clever  and 
rery  hopeful  if  he  does,  for  I  moat 
honeatly  say  you  have  done  your 

very  best  to  make  him  think  othar- 

It 
wise. 

"  Tliat  was  only  becauae  be 
unreasonable.** 

"I'm  not  ao  sure  of  that,' 
plied  Charlie,  coldly.  **  Ton 
remember,  Janet,  I  have  been 
aome  time.  I  saw  the  rise  of  thai 
audden — I  don't  know  what  to  call 
it ;  if  I  say  flirtation  you  will  be 
offended,  and  it  would  be  raak 
flattery  to  call  it  an  attachmeaU** 

'*  Call  it  what  rou  like."  inter- 
rupted  Janet. 

"  Well,  in  spite  of  that  flaab  af 
your  eyes,  I  will  call  it  a  flirtatiaa, 
for  it  was  nothing  else.  I  aaj,  I 
saw  the  ridiculoua  thing  goiai^  on 
befori*  Bob  came,  and  aa  he  ia  by: 
meana  deficient  in  aeiiteneaa  bn 
he  ia  good-hearted,  he  raw  it 
quickly  too.  And  though  hia  caey> 
going  disposition  ia  proverbial,  na 
would  hare  to  part  with  all  hia  eeiC* 
respect  before  he  could  aeerpt  tha 
pMition  he  found  prepared  for  hfan. 
S'ow  I  doij*l  know  any  man  in  tba 
world  whom  1  think  leaa  likely  fta 
part  with  his  self-rvapect  than  awr 
cousin  Bob.*' 

**  1  think  he  does  not  wiah  far 
any  reconciliation,"  said  Janet,  trj* 
ing.  aa  she  had  never  tried  baf 
in  her  life,  not  to  cry. 

**  He  does  not  feel  inclinad 
beg  for  it — vou  could  hot  ei[ 
him  to  do  '  that,"  aaid  Cbarliaw 
earnestly,  "but,  nnlesa  yoa  bawa 
value<i  him  vrry  lightly  and  judjaj 
him  very  unfairly.  }ou  will  kl 
that  one  word  of  regret  for 
past,  one  «ish  uttered  by  yon 
It  ahould  be  forgotten,  a  ill  ba 
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than  enough  for  him.  And  you 
ought  to  speak  that  word  and  utter 
that  wish — unless,  as  I  said,  you  are 
really  changed.  In  that  case,  for 
Ood*8  sake  say  nothing,  and  let 
things  remain  as  they  are  for  ever, 
little  cousin  Janet,"  be  said,  kindly, 
taking  her  hand. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  little 
maiden.  Her  pride  fled  away  and 
left  her  defenceless  to  combat — or 
rather  to  yield — to  suggestions  that 
were  ouly  the  echoes  of  her  own 
desires.  And  now, .  too,  the  tears 
that  had  been  stemmed  by  such 
a  great  effort  of  will,  could  no 
longer  be  kept  back,  and  forth  they 
rushed,  washing  away  many  a 
mote  and  beam  that  had  blinded 
her  before. 

'*0f  course — I  will  speak  to 
him,  Charlie, — if— if  you  think  he 
doesn't  hate  me — but  indeed,  in- 
deed I've  been  such — a — horrid — 
wretch — I  am  afraid  he  can't  forgive 
me,  even  if  he — wants  to." 

The  only  woman's  tears  of  which 
Charlie  had  much  experience  were 
his  sister  Mary's  outbursts  of  cry- 
ing about  ouce  a  week  when 
thwarted  in  some  desire  of  her 
heart.  Even  these  somewhat 
vulgar  displays  of  sorrow  had 
always  made  him  very  uncom- 
fortable; but  Janet's  childlike 
wailing  and  lamentation  were  a 
flpreat  deal  more  than  he  could 
bear. 

"  Hush — sh  1 "  he  cried,  looking 
at  her  with  the  utmost  distress 
and  uncertainty  as  to  what  he  ought 
to  do.  "  There  will  be  lotA  of  time 
for  crying  by-and-by.  Now  do 
stop,  Janet,  or  I  really  must  go. 
Tou  musn't  cry,  do  you  hear?" 
Harsh  as  the^e  words  may  seem 
upon  paper,  thev  sounded  anything 
but  severe  to  /anet,  who  wept  on 
perfectly  unchecked,  and  varied 
her  sobs  with  bitter  aelf-up- 
braidings. 

'*  Look  here,  Janet,*'  said  Charlie 
at  last,  standing  up  to  go,  ^  do  try 


and  listen  to  me  for  one  moment. 
I  am  sure — I  have  reason  to  believe 
— that  if  you  sent  word  by  me  that 
you  wished  to  see  him,  Bob  would 
come  up  here  this  evening  before 
dinner  ?  " 

"  Tell  him  to  come,  then,"  said 
Janet,  the  words  fornung  a  sort  of 
parenthesis  between  two  severely 
un-complimentary  remarks  anent 
herself,  in  one  of  which  she  called 
herself  a  fool— in  the  other  a 
miserable  creature. 

"  All  right  then,  good-bye,"  said 
Charlie,  beating  a  hurried  retreat, 
sobs,  self-denunciatory  remarks,  and 
sighs  ringing  in  his  ears  all  the 
way  from  Olenriveen  to  the  mill- 
just  as  they  would  have  done  had 
he  remained  with  his  cousin,  whose 
repentance  did  not  cease  to  be 
outwardly  manifested  for  a  good 
half  hour  after  his  departure.  But 
when  once  the  crying  was  over, 
a  revulsion  of  feeling  came  on, 
and  Janet's  heart  grew  wonder- 
fully light,  and  she  began  to  count 
the  minutes  to  the  time  when 
she  *had  made  up  her  mind  Bob 
would  appear. 

Not  till  nearly  an  hour  after  the 
time  she  had  fixed  for  his  coming, 
did  she  bear  a  sound  of  footsteps 
in  the  hall.  As  she  listened  then 
she  grew  very  pale,  and  her  heart 
began  to  beat  very  fast.  A  moment, 
later  the  door  was  opened— but 
her  -  eyes  were  dim  again — and 
she  dared  not  look  up.  Then  a 
voice  began  to  say  something*^ 
but  the  voice  was  not  Bob's. 
With  a  sharp  pang  of  disappoint- 
ment she  looked  up  and  saw 
Charlie  standing  before  her,  and 
by  his  face  she  guessed  that  some- 
thing was  amiss. 

"  1  was  right,"  she  saiH,  hurriedly, 
growing  even  paler  than  before, 
"  he  does  not  wish  to  fonn^e  me — 
he  would  not  come."  Her  voice 
sank  almost  to  a  whiiiier,  and, 
clasping  her  hands  together,  she 
sat  motionless,  looking  up  into  hia 
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fdce  (iei*pairingly.  "  Ob»  Ood,  how 
foolirtti  1  haw  bt*en!*' 

"Xo.  no/*  Slid  Charllr.  "I 
know  thm*  Mill  b(>  no  difliculty  of 
thnt  ki rill --but  the  fact  in  1  hnvo 
iM)t  HiTi)  liiii).  IK*  h.i:!  not  rofiio 
in  \ft,nn(i  I  cninv  up  here  thinking 
I  rni:;iit  ponaiblj  fiud  him  wiiU 
yoii.**^ 

**  Nt\  he  has  not  bren  h«TP," 
nn««t.*ri'(I  Jnnrf,  hxikiiii;  uiica^v. 
'•  WhiTO  *!iil  he  go  I  hi*  niormnj:, 
do  \oii  kniii\  ?  ** 

*'  111*  H  li.I  lie  wan  coing  for  a 
]or,'j^    wnlk  — aiiti  uoijhi  try  to  fl«'e 

•omrtMli:^   <>t'   t'i«*     Itiiiiiid:!;     but     I 

havi*  net  H'-vi-ni)  frlluuti  who  wt*n* 
out  liiiiitl:ig,  and  nunc  of  them  i<aM' 
him." 

**  I  h«>pe  to  Hi'avpn  he  ban  not 
mot  with  .lu  am  Irnt,**  cried  «lanet, 
starting  froi»  her  chair;  "do  go 
and  <«pc:ik  t«)  unrle  Air'Xinder  at 
once — he  wll  kno*  ul.at  ouijht  to 
be  dniic.  Fur  Ifrnveii'ii  aake  let 
there  he  no  i\v]  iv  !  *' 

To  Mr.  Pn-ndergait  Charlie 
went. 

'*  I  know  the  people  about  feel 
■ome  horc  of  :;rui}^f  a^ain^t  him  on 
accnuiit  «»f  hi;*  hi\iui;  c.ipturrd 
Macnainnn/'  hnid  Charlie,  **  anil  I 
warned  hi'ii  fit  it.  It  Kt'i-nm  they 
fanciril  nt  fimt  tl^at  hewn*  a  Feniju 
emio-nry,  bi'cnuve  he  h.id  brt-n  in 
Amerii'ii,  aitd  n>«t  nil  hi«  denials 
could  coii\wii*e  theiu  fiir  ever  t^o 
long  And  now  I  b**lieve  they  h.i\e 
tak«-n  it  into  tlieir  idititii-hcailn  that 
he  is  an  ii/drmer  and  ^;<v.  I  trit-d 
to  prr-na*!!*  him  to  carry  a  ri%oh«r 
iiirh  hiii\  hut  he  «i«»uldn*i — he 
•aid  It  was  the  aort  of  thing 
that •• 

••  T»  at  >il.nl  r  ••  asked  Mr.  Pren- 
dergrmt. 

"1'hat  S  n(;ht«>n  would  do,"  paid 
Chnrlie,  witli  a  glance  ot  Jnnet. 

**()h,  he  w.is  gtvm  to  takin;*  rJire 
of  him^ilt,  «a.«ii*t  he?*'  luiil  Mr. 
PreniK-r^a<it,  grtting  up,  and  b«  • 
ginning  !•)  walk  up  and  %\om;u  the 
riH!!?.     "Tl.eli*t  iVi  1  d  . 


Chorlie,'*  he  aaid,  after  a  fei 
nienia*  reflection,  **ii  to  find  out 
whether  Varley  ban  come  back  by 
thi«tin»e  or  not.  If  he  haan't,  you 
had  belter  g:ve  them  the  aUnn  at 
the  police  barrack,  and  I'll  aeod  a 
note  to  the  ^ub•inl»pector•  Did  be 
«ay  what  time  he*d  be  bark  P  " 

**  Jle  faid  nothing  to  me,  but  my 
batman  aaya  ho  told  him  he  would 
be  back  before  |MM«t  time,  aa  he  had 
some  letters  to  write,  and  be  wauted 
to  have  his  fire  lighted  and  every- 
thing ready." 

Mr.  Preiidergaat  raw  that  Jmnet 
was  in  a  very  diiiturbed  atate  of 
mind,  but  ho  did  not  attempt  to 
eoniiiilc  her  in  any  other  way  fban 
by  pre  pari  n::  to  organ  lie  an  act  ire 
M'arch  if  Moh  »hould  turn  out  reully 
to  he  niisdii  g. 

In  twenty  minutes  Charlie  waa 
back  at  (ilenriveen  with  the  bud 
ncMtf  that  Boh  had  not  Tet  returned. 
It  MaM  ii4»w  nearly  half* past  botcd, 
and  hob  had  been  away  quite  niuo 
hoiirii. 

"  A  party  of  my  men  are  getting 
readv  to  turn  out/*  raid  Charlie; 
'*  they  Ml  search  with  a  will,  fur  Bob 
was  a  great  fa%'ourite  among  tbam. 
And  as  roon  aa  they've  got  lanterns 
and  torches  rt*adv  thev  will  eet  out. 
Hut  the  nii*ht  is  hornbly  dark.** 

With  great  diflicuity  Mr.  Pk< 
dergast  wa^t  dinsuaded  from  joiaing 
this  einetiition,  but  at  lait  Cbarlio 
succeeded  ill  preventing  him. 

*'  I  cannot  leave  tho  mill  witboot 
an  otlicfr,  on  ainrount  of  our  atriet 
order^*'  aaid  Charlie,  •*  but  1*11  go 
with  the  party  to*night,  and  Caary 
will  take  my  place  in  the  UMra* 
iuff." 

But  all  night  lone  Charlie  and  Ua 
tro«>p4-mitun.bIed  a  b«>ut  the  count  rr, 
senrthing  and  inquiring  in  orery 
dinc'.ior*,  with  nu  suerera  of  nay 
kiu'l.  The  |NMip|<*  »eenird  all  blind 
and  duuib  with  one  acctird.  Wbrn 
a»ked  whether  they  had  seen  ntty 
one  answering  to  thedeacriptioo  of 
the   niiysuig   mai«,    initrad    of 
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plying  with  native  loquacifcy,  a  surly 
negative  was  their  only  response. 

Next  morning,  about  an  hour 
after  Charlie  had  returned  to  his 
quarters,  tired  out  by  his  night  of 
anxiety  and  searchiug,  he  received 
a  message  from  Mr.  Prendergast, 
who  wished  to  see  him. 

"  It  is  disgusting  to  be  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  auch  means  of 
obtaining  information,"  said  his 
uncle,  ''but  I  thouglit  it  the  only 
thing  I  could  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. These  fellows,  almost 
all  of  them,  have  their  price.  Per- 
haps they  don*t  differ  much  from 
other  men  in  this — onlv  that  their 

m 

price  is  so  cheap  they  are  more 
easily  bought.  At  any  rate  I  have 
got  a  clue  to  Varley's  whereabouts 
for  a  fifty-pound  note — neither  more 
nor  less.  Some  of  those  ru£Bans  on 
the  mountains  have  kidnapped  him, 
and  if  I'm  not  miittakeu  the  hints  I 


have  got  are  enough  to  show  me 
whom." 

In  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
Janet  and  Charlie,  Mr.  Prendergast 
insisted  upon  accompanving  the 
expedition  to  the  mountains.  The 
weather  was  very  bad— wind  and 
storm,  without  a  sign  of  improve- 
ment— and  the  distance,  if  not  very 
considerable,  would  have  to  be 
done  at  night.  If  they  were  to  set 
out  by  day,  it  would  soon  be  known 
where  they  were  going,  and  the 
alarm  given  to  those  whom  it  con- 
cerned. 

To  mislead  any  who  might  be  in 
communication  with  Bob's  captors, 
Mr.  Prendergast  announced  an 
expedition  in  a  totally  different 
direction  from  the  real  one.  And 
it  was  only  when  they  were  clear  of 
the  village  of  Glenriveen  that  the 
police  and  dragoons  who  formed  the 
party  heard  their  real  destination. 
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Amoko  the  various  ^ubjerts  that  will 
engAf!e  Uie  attention  of  railiament 
this  session,  not  the  least  impor- 
tant relates  to  ilie  Postal  Telegraph 
System,  i^hich  up  to  the  present 
time  has  far  from  realized  the  great 
expectations  entertained  of  it  by 
the  more  sanguine  advocates  of  its 
establishment.  S«)  fur  tlie  purchase 
CO  the  part  of  the  (loveninicnt  has 
been  a  failure. 

In  pun-hasing  the  telegraph  wires 
of  the  whole  country  a  debt  of 
£9,0(>0.00n  stertiii;:  was  inrurred 
by  tlie  Ciovemuieiit.  on  whii'li.  of 
CourM.  Ko  long  as  it  remains  un- 
paid, there  is  li«>a\y  intere<«t  ti>  be 
paid.  Until,  tluirfun*.  b<>ih  in- 
terefit  and  debt  aie  fully  paid  off 
the  **  telegraphs  '*  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  source  of  pn»fit ;  tliis 
alone.  ht»m«'\er.  would  not.  of 
eounte,  consiiiutc  the  undertaking 
an  absolute  failure.  But  when  we 
find  that  the  Department  in  ques- 
tion ha«.  an  \ei.  nnlv  \ielded  so 
much  re\enue  as  will  lartlif  pny  ont 
per  cent  pertnitntm  *'/  thf  interfit  on 
the  debt,  and  that,  a**  a  s-  quence, 
the  original  debt  is  yiurly  being  in- 
crea.4ed  by  -i  quartt-r  uf  a  million  of 
pounds.  It  i*  quite  apfiarent  ihat  the 
Telegraphic  I>('p!iitiiieiil.  notwith- 
ataiKiin^  all  outnurd  si;:nH  of  suc- 
CCiff,  in  a  !•  >ing  cm  rem. 

Ill  ct-nsf  qui  nre  cf  such  a  most 
unKati*f.ictotv  t'litancial  c<itidili<m. 
the  (io\eiiim«*nt  n-cently  deemed 
it  expeiJK-nt  tu  iii«ti(ui<«  a  ••pecial 
inquiry  into  the  r.ii:M-f(  of  the  l<irge 
deficits  in  T<  lft;raph  Ht  vrniie.  tJie 
retiulta  of  wbirb.  m.lxKiied  in  a 
report,  will  iih«>nlv  claim  tlie  con- 
aidf  ratK>n     c»f     I'^riument        The 


present  time  is  appit>|iriate»  thi 
fore,  for  cursorily  looking  xnlo  lli# 
financial  affairs  of  a  departnant 
which  is  so  popular  and  auceeaafsl 
as  far  a>t  public  acconimodatioa  and 
traffic  buhiness  are  concerned,  mod 
yet  notorious  aa,  so  far,  a  financial 
failure. 

Since  the  purch  ae  of  tha  Tato- 
graphs  by  Government  the  Tele- 
graph account  has  alwaya  ahown, 
with  the  exception  of  the  firat  two 
months  deficiu  never  amonntias 
to  less  than  neariv  i;*i0.i>00,  and 
ftometiiiies  as  hi>;h  as  £*4|00.000. 
The  au'gregate  sum  of  grania  al- 
lowed «>ut  «»f  the  public  eicheqoer 
from  the  date  of  the  purehaae  to 
the  end  of  the  financial  year 
1873-7 1,  for  Telegraph  expenditoiOy 
amounts  to  1**^.:)U7.1I90.  and  iho 
toul  deficits  during  the  aamepariod 
reach  the  sum  of  i'4V5.UI8  8e.  ML 
These  deficits,  which  are,  of  eoono, 
the  reiiult  of  serious  diacrepoDcieo 
between  the  annual  vote  far  tho 
Telegraphic  service  and  the  aetaal 
yearly  outlay,  are  to  be  attribotod 
to  a  variety  of  causes.  Into 
whole  of  these  it  would  be 
what  dr}'  to  enter,  but  the 
mention  of  some  of  the  prii 
ones  may  not  l»e  without  in  I 

It  seems,  in  the  first  plaee, 
daring  tlie  first  yean  of  the 
trol  of  the  Tcdf^raph  liyatem  bj 
Sute.  the  Po^t « office  «aa  unaMe  to 
frame  its  estim:ite«  for  Uiia 
w  ith  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
iiiex|»orienced  in   the  pro|irr 
ing  of  tlie  HVhteui.     A    lump 
^m%  then-fure  only  as^ed  for.  wl 
generally  pruve«l  inadeqnale  to 
requirements  of  the  serviee. 
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Secondly,  it  appears  that  a  revi- 
sion of  the  salaries  of  the  Telegraph 
staff  in  1872  being  authorized,  was 
allowed  to  date  back  from  various 
periods  in  the  preceding  financial 
year,  a  circumstance  which  gave  rise 
to  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  £64.000 
for  arrears  of  pay,  and  which  had 
never  been  taken  into  account 
in  preparing  the  estimates  for 
1872-73. 

Other  causes  for  the  discrepancies 
between  the  Parliamentary  vote  and 
the  Telegraphic  Expenditure  may 
curtly  be  mentioned  as  arising  from 
the  transfer  of  payments  to  rail- 
ways for  wayleaves,  &c.,  from  tlie 
capital  to  the  vote  account;  the 
pavment  of  sums  for  works  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the  estimate ;  and  from 
the  underrating  of  the  cost  of  sta* 
tioner}',  which  in  one  year  amounted 
to  no  less  a  sum  than  £-^3,000  ! 

Such  being  the  principal  causes 
of  the  deficits  which  appear  in  the 
Telegraph  accounts,  let  us  now 
notice  the  causes  which  have  made 
the  expenses  of  the  Post  Office  in 
maintaining  the  Telegraph  system 
so  much  greater  tlian  those  of  the 
old  Companies,  notwithstanding 
the  prevailing  belief  that  the  amal- 
gamation of  all  the  Companies 
into  one  Government  establishment 
would  be  the  means  of  effecting  a 
great  reduction  in  many  of  the  ex- 
penses of  maintenance.  Especially 
was  it  thought  that  such  would  be 
the  case  in  regard  to  the  staff  neces- 
sary to  be  kept  up  for  the  business. 
But  the  utter  fallacy  of  such  a  hope 
was  speedily  shown  by  subsequent 
experience,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
found  necessary,  only  six  months 
after  the  purchase,  to  employ  4,013 
clerks,  Ac,  where  1,528  it  was 
thought  would  have  sufficed,  and 
3,116  messengers,  instead  of  1,283, 
as  at  first  calculated.  This  miscal- 
culation in  itself  caused,  as  can  be 
well  understood,  a  wonderful  in- 
crease in  the  actual  over  the  esti- 
mated expenses.    Again,  in  taking 


over  numbers  of  the  old  Companies* 
servants,  it  was  necessary  to  raise 
considerably  their  salaries,  in  order 
to  equalize  them  somewhat  with 
those  given  to  Post-Office  clerks,  a 
proceeding  which  was  considered 
only  fair.  This  very  naturally  in- 
creased tlie  expenses  of  the  Postal 
Telegraph  Service  over  those  of  the 
late  Companies. 

The  Government  also  labours 
under  a  certain  disadvantage  in 
connection  with  the  maintenance 
of  telegraph  lines  which  the  old 
Companies  did  not;  namely,  the 
Companies,  as  a  rule,  maintained 
and  worked  the  Railway  Telegraph 
system,  but  the  Post  Office  does 
not.  And  at  the  transfer,  therefore, 
it  became  necessary  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  linemen,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Companies,  and  who» 
under  the  Telegraph  Act,  were,  of 
course,  entitled  to  compensation. 
While  receiving  such  compensation 
allowances,  these  men  appear  to 
have  continued  working  on  the  lines 
under  the  Railway  Companies,  and 
the  Government,  in  order  to  com« 
pete  successfully  with  those  Com- 
panies for  efficient  workmen,  was, 
therefore,  obliged  to  pay  its  linemen 
wages  equal  to  the  full  rate  paid  bj 
the  Companies,  together  with  the 
compensation  granted  to  the  dig* 
charged  linemen. 

Besides  such  reasons  as  these,  it 
is  to  bo  noted  that  the  Government 
has  undeniably  afforded  the  public 
infinitely  greater  facilities  for  tele- 
graphic communication  than  existed 
under  the  rigime  of  the  old  Com- 
panies. As  an  instance  of  this^ 
there  arc  at  present  more  than  6,006 
offices  in  the  United  Kingdom  from 
which  telegrams  can  be  forwarded, 
as  compai*ed  with  about  a  third 
of  the  number  in  the  Companies* 
time ;  and  before  the  transfer 
6,000,000  was  the  greatest  number 
of  messages  known  to  have  been 
sent  in  one  year,  while  under  Post- 
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OflTicc  atlmiiiUtratioii  Uia  number 
has  been  more  thftii  tr«.'MeJ,  bein^* 
at  the  present  poriotl  ubout 
*2'»JKNK0(H>.  1 1  cannot  bo  supposed. 
tliorLTofL*,  (bat  all  this,  ainl  much 
mi«n*.  li:is  been  ncri>m|>iiHli«»d  with- 
out increasiriL^  the  expend  turc  in 
ri'l:ition  In '• 'IVlfjji'iiplis."  Thi*  Post 
Oftice,  solclv  for  public  ronwnionce, 
in  at  considiT.ibIc  expense  in  kcvp- 
ini?  fiuiall  tric^rap^  «ifri<*t*4  open 
wliich  ar**  far  fri>ni  pavint;  ihfi"  «*x- 
ponses.  Thi-  numb  rof  sii'*!i  nfli. *•.■:! 
open  at  (lie  )*n's(Mit  time  s  no  li''«s 
than  ab  )Ut  5<i<).  and  the  c  >st  of 
thene.  b(*sides  t'le  sum  reqiiiied  f>»r 
n)aintenan<.*e.  which  is  n-it  tike  t 
into  a.*cout)1.  it  bein^;  ilitfiiMilt  (•» 
a<ii'erl:iin,  tends  in  no  hui:ill  de^rc-* 
to  ini'r«'aM»  Tidf;»rjif»li  f\:>t'ndituiv. 

H.ni'1:;  thus  biii'tlv  nn'iitioiii-il 
thf*  chirf  «MiiM-s  of  di'fi  *ii  iind  in- 
cpu-'hI  expcn>h(iire  in  th«»  Tid»*^ri- 
phic  <v^ii*-u  nn  Irr  lit*  alrnini^'r.i- 
lion  »  f  It*  'iv>vi*rntn«'nt,  let  n-*  *»«'f 
what  ri'un'dii.*-  i*.  i<«  p  •HsihIetiMlcvisc 
to  a'trr  tilts  mo<«t  unsjtisf.iotory 
state  iif  :ilTiir4.  In  so  dtini'^  the 
present  t»d»*;»iaMhli'  r;it»'s  n.iturully 
claim  )>riniary  :ii'*h!i  m 

In  lilt- tir-*:  pl.i-t*  wi'i*  »nsi.Ii»r  ihat 
the  t»  rni<*  coiu't'  b-il  t  i  thi*  pii>*ht*  by 
the  (i  )\tTninont  in  t.ikin^  o\*t  (lit* 
•*Tele;:raphs'*W'.n*  much  too  lilxMMl. 
In  ntrrrciii:;  to  a  lopt  an  iinifirm 
shilling  ritt»  ♦iir  twenty  •  w^rl 
nie^<»:i::  4.  till'  ii>i%f  rn  Uf-nt  sh  uld 
b:i\r  P  prred  frun  the  piihlic  •oni-.' 
^o^t  i.f  ptiirn  as  u'l  e  .uivalent, 
whii*h  iiii^h*  (MMiv  liave  hef*n  done 
bv  inrliitini;  ihi*  n:iMi''^  an  I  ai- 
Hrf**<»  ■*  '"f  b.)!S  s««n.bT  iind  r»'i*ei\er 
in  thf  r.itfs.  'I'h-  pririh-i*  nf  alliiw- 
in-^  th  •  worls  f-r  this  purjospti 
be  tran-mitii' I  fm*  nf  ch.ir^*i»  was 
partiiil  y  inher  •••l  fr)m  the  tA  \ 
(!iimpaiiit's  nn>t  in  roniintiin;;  it  th** 
G^^verninenl  app«*ir^  to  lia\t*  f>r- 
gi>tten  that  th**  (*irnpifii«*^  eoil  1 
Well  afT.irl  ti»  do  *.».  -.iin*.*  tin-  r  r.iss 
wiTt»  %iry  niii'h  hu'i-r  ih  m  th  i-t* 
fixe<i  I  y  till*  I**'-:  «»ni*^  1  » •  .••••i. 
scipi  ii 'e    is,    f^  *^ts    I'i-  'i.'ot 


upon  itself  much  unneeesiary  ««• 
pense.  as  the  boon  id  tadlj  abused 
by  many  per^on«,  long  addresMt 
buin^  inserted  wlirro  sh  -it  ones 
would  answer  tlio  pnrp«ise  quite  as 
well.  Not  only  so.  but  the  body  of 
the  me^sa-^e  itself  is  also  ofientimea 
spun  out  to  an  unnecessary  degreo* 
ttimply  becaiiSw*  the  sender  knows  he 
rin  for  one  shilling;  express  his 
messa;;o  in  twenty  wt>rds  where  ne 
diiubt  frequently  b  ilf  the  number 
would  nioet  the  purposts  pcrfecUj. 

Ihit  liiviuj?  mis!(ed  i(a  opporluaitor 
in  I  he  first  instance,  it  is  diffiem 
fir  <i  vernment  to  make  any  alterm* 
(ion  now,  unless  in  so  doing.  SOBM 
7'i;'«/  ;>  o  qu'i  \^  otr»*rei  to  the  pablie. 
A  su«*(;i*st'*d  rente- ly.  in  tlii<  respect, 
ha-i  bf(*n  put  forw:ird  by  Mr. Weaver, 
the  present  SrcreUry  to  the  Anglo* 
Amencin  Tele^^r.i'^h  Companj.  and 
oni>  of  the  nienihL»rs  of  the  reeenC 
I'lfpiiry  Commissii  m  iitoTelegraiih 
Kxpenditiiiv.  lie  proposes  the 
iiitro.ltiction  «T  a  tariflf  regulathig 
the  char;:o  for  tclt*<^Ams  st  thermite 
<»f  sixpence  for  every  ten  words. 
inrfuli'j  aldresses  or,  inatesd  of 
this,  a  word  tanlf  rliarging 
p  nny  ft>r  e.wh  word.  but.  if 
sysi/ni  btiM^e  pnfi table,  lowcriag 
it  to  on<*  halfpenny  s  word.  The 
systi*iu  is  iis**d  on  the  Atlaatie 
cablfs  with  much  i»ureess.  bat  lor 
inland  m>'ss.f^i>s  it  neems  to  as  tfanft 
the  •^itpiMiny  tariff  is  worthier  of 
consiiifiMtiiMi.  A  ebar|*e  like  this. 
in-'hi  1*114  the  ad  ir  nsci  of  sender 
an 'I  T'Ct'iver.  is  only  f^ir.snd  rBrhaeis 
in  thf*  inajiirtty  «*f  eases  the  pobue 
wivild  not  hiive  !•«  pay  more  than 
at  pii>s.-nt  I  •  me -billing  for  twootf 
wordo^  fir  (heir  fe1i*-.rrams.  while  fhm 
Pii^t  Oilic'  woiil  i  b-  saved  the  a. 
|H*iiHe.  tinii*.  auti  lab  »urot  the 
Illicit  III  of  a  (III  iib::r  of  unni 
uords 

llrre  let  u^  say  s  word  abo«l  n 
very   prevali*nt  o<iinion   that 
as  to  the  rrdui*tuin  of  the 
I  le  ff  ofii*  nhilliii^jf.ir  iwentj 
t  t  •ti\|M'n(*e  bcinj{  a  method  hj 
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Telegraph  revenue  could  be  in- 
creased. The  fallacy  of  such  a 
belief  oup;ht,  however,  to  be  ob- 
vious. By  the  means  suggested 
there  would,  admittedly,  be  a  vast 
increase  in  traffic ;  but  such  an 
increase  does  not  by  any  manner 
mean  increase  in  tevtnue,  since 
with  every  augmentation  of  message 
business  there  must  also  be  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  working 
expenses  of  the  department,  which 
is  synonymous  with  increased  ex- 
penditure. It  should  always  be 
clearly  borne  in  mind  that  the 
departmental  cost  of  sending  a 
message  of  twenty  words  is  exactly 
the  same  whether  it  cost  one  shilling 
or  sixpence.  The  sequence  of  the 
introduction  of  a  sixpenny  rate 
would,  therefore,  simply  be  increase 
of  traffic  business,  with  a  coiTes- 
pon ding  increase  of  expenditure  and 
a  large  decrease  in  revenue.  That 
noted  financier.  Professor  Jevons, 
pronounces  it  to  be  his  opinion  that 
if  a  course  of  this  kind  were  adopted 
the  result  would  be  that  instead  of, 
as  at  present,  the  annual  Telegraph 
deficits  amounting  to  a  quarter  of  a 
million  they  would  become  half  a 
million ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  in  the  event  of  the  sixpenny 
rate  being  introduced  this  opinion 
would  bid  fair  to  be  correct.  This 
fallacious  idea  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  a  common  mistake  that  tele- 
graphic results  can  be  compared 
with  tliose  of  the  penny  postal  re- 
lorm  of  1840,  but  a  little  insight  on 
the  subject  ought  to  show  how 
absurd  such  an  idea  is.  We  know 
that  it  is  just  as  easy  for  the  Post 
Office  to  deal  witii  a  hundred  letters 
as  it  is  with  one,  and  that  it  is  no 
more  trouble  for  railways  to  convey 
a  ton  of  mail  bags  than  it  is  one. 
With  the  •*  Telegraphs,"  toUlly  the 
reverse  is  the  case,  us  every  message 
requires  individual  treatment  three 
or  four  times  over.  It  will,  tliere- 
fore,  be  seen  that  to  make  the  pre- 
sent   telegraphic    system    yield  a 


profitable  revenue  the  rates  must  be 
raised  instead  of  reduced. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some 
that  the  terms  which,  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase,  were  conceded  to  the 
Press  were  too  liberal,  and  Mr. 
Weaver  has  proposed  that  they 
should  be  altered.  On  this  point, 
however,  our  inclination  does  not 
tend  to  agreement,  as  we  hold  it 
to  be  of  very  great  importance  that 
the  Press  should  be  afforded  every 
facility  and  help  for  the  collection 
of  news  so  eagerly  thirsted  after  by 
the  public,  and  the  raising  in  any 
degree  of  the  rates  for  Press  tele- 
grams, or  the  alteration  of  Clause 
16  of  the  Telegraph  Act  of  1868 
relative  to  the  Press,  would  be  an 
unwise  proceeding.  We  do  not 
deny  that  these  veiy  liberal  terms 
to  the  Press  are  an  important 
source  of  loss  to  the  Telegraph 
Department;  but  there  are  ceitain 
cases  in  which  circumstances  of 
this  kind  cannot  be  avoided,  and 
this  certainly  is  one.  The  loss  in 
this  particular  case  might,  how 
ever,  be  covered  by  increasing  th- 
rates  in  other  directions,  or  by 
a  reduction  of  working  expenses, 
which  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
is  very  possible,  both  of  which 
courses  are  to  be  recommended. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  the 
postal  authorities  have,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  '*  Telegraphs,"  already  begun 
to  retrench,  by  the  recent  issue  of 
an  order  that  for  the  future  all  re- 
direction of  messages  which  neces- 
sitates the  use  of  the  wires  will  be 
charged  for  at  the  full  rate  of  the 
original  message.  This  can  only 
be  viewed  as  perfectly  fair,  since 
any  re-directed  message  for  which 
the  wires  have  to  be  used  must  be 
dealt  with  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  a^  the  original  message, 
thus  involving  the  same  amount  of 
labour  and  expense.  There  ap« 
pears,  therefore,  no  reason  what* 
ever  why  the  full  charge  should  not 
be  made.    We  would  also  venture 
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to  add  our  own  nuesrat'ion,  that  the 
rates  bit  wren  ilis^ant  towns  should 
be  niateriullv  rj>-i">l.  whil«.»  in  towns 
of  couiTiior«:iiil  iinf>'irtiinr«»  there 
ahoiiKl  III*  iiitrtiliiccii  local  rates, 
whicli  shtiiiM  ho  iiiMoh  1o\t(t  than 
the  jiros-nt  iiiiit'.»r:n  rhar);e.  By 
this  ni''t:i(»l  we  wtMil<l  lia%'o  charged 
for  a  in '^s's »!«:••  «'f  iweiilv  worls 
transmitted  fran  one  town  in  Kng* 
land  to  another  in  ihe  same  countrv, 
say  l«.  f^7. ;  for  ev  ry  adaitional 
ten  \vor>ls,  0  /. :  nnii  everv  addi- 
tional  five  words  or  fraction  llien'of, 

5<f.       For    a    nn"i'<:i'jo    of    twenty 

• 

words  from  Kn:«):iiid  to  Scotland  or 
England  to  Irel.md.  and  riV^  vertn 
ID  hi)th  ease  4.  lis  ;  for  everv  addi- 

m 

tional  ten  words.  1  <. ;  and  every 
additional  five  wnrdft,  or  fraction 
thereof.  0./.  1-V«>ni  Scotland  to 
Irelan  1.  or  ri<v  rrrs4,  the  rharj»»»s 
shouM  l»e  ri'»«p»iMiv»'ly  "2$,  CJ., 
\s.  lid .  and  "*  i. :  iumI  for  nies<ia^es 
transniittr-l  within  those  two  coun- 
tries themsclvrs,  the  rates  shou  d 
b '  prt'cis'-ly  the  **iiuu*  as  tiios-;  wc 
have  laid  iii)wii  for  Kni*li<«h  ones. 

It  seems  rea^onalilt^  that  a  nies* 
saf;c  which  has  to  he  retrans- 
mitted should  be  char^^eii  for 
hi;;hrT  than  a  inessa^  •  which 
nntlerf^oes  one  tr.in<*mission  only, 
or  course,  it  i^  in  our  mind 
that  to  arrive*  at  an  ti'fii'tUy 
fair  nH'!ho«l  of  ch;ir^inir  telei:rams. 
each  nieK-..i^c  siuuilil  l»e  charged 
for  in  »i*c  'iiLinre  t>)  the  nuniher  of 
trans!iii->->iori^  it  undergoes,  as  it 
fch<»ntd  Im'  liiirif  111  mind  that  each 
sueh  tRin<«nM«-i>>  1  necessi rates  an 
extra  «*!t>rk  and  f  xtni  lalHuir  for  the 
Urpirt!!!' lit  .  ill'  hit  is  not  prac- 
tical>lf,  *»iiii''*  It  Mould  involvf  tliu 
|)rr|iai.i!i«.'n  of  u  t.irifT  *t  compli- 
cated th.it  It  w  •11  i  1  he  rni;;nia'.u*  to 
the  jfi'nt-ral  puhli.-  The  nc-tt  best 
coupif.  thrrt  ton-,  is  t«i  adopt  an 
unifinn  rat**  fn  raeli  in*li\iiiual 
country  of  th«*  I'mted  Kinf^dum, 
•uch  ai  thjit  we  liave  propounde<l. 
We  aUo  prop4i%e  that,  in  the 
larger  c  towns,  such  as 


Liverpool.  Glasgow.  ManrhaaUi; 
Leeds,  Hull,  Ac,  besiiiet.  of 
eouise,  the  metropolis  of  Kngtand, 
there  should  be  s|>ecial  local  rataa 
for  the  benefit  of  commerro,  rag* 
gesting  that  an  uiiifi»nn  ebarge  of 
^.  for  even*  ten  wo  ds  would  bo 
felt  as  a  boon  by  those  for  whom 
the  benefit  U  designed.  Commor- 
eial  communications,  as  we  know. 
are  a^  a  rule  extremely  brief, 
tlie  MJ.  rate  would  therefore 
extremely  useful,  and.  b  aides,  pqr 
the  Post-(^flice  Department.  In 
each  of  our  propositions  wo  would 
recommend  the  transmiasion  of 
both  the  sender's  and  addreaooo*! 
name  and  addn^sa  fre<*  of  cluum, 
provided  they  did  not  execod  twelVo 
words.  A  new  tariflf.  andor  tho 
conditions  we  have  Tenlnred  to 
point  out.  we  really  beliere,  woold 
not  only  help  the  Oovemmont  to 
wash  out  the  existing  debt,  bttk 
in  time,  to  make  the  Telognph 
Department  a  profitable  sooioo  of 
revenue. 

Among  the  remediea  whieh  tho 
Inquir)'  CornmisMon.  lo  whieb  wo 
have  ri'ferred.  have  putforwmdfar 
the  re«iuction  of  ihe  present  ~ 
graphic  expenditure,  there 
especia'ly  desening  of  mention. 

The  fir-^t  su;;i;ests  the  eztonoi 

of  the  employment  of  RoTml ^. 

neen  in  maintaining  the  teiegrayhie 
system  Such  employment  ia  aa 
present  in  operation  in  the  ^-^'tdnn 
Telegraph  Ka*>t«'rn  District,  hnvinff 
l>een  introduced  at  the  rof|OOOl  or 
the  War  Otli.*e.  The  total  p^ 
allow.inces  of  the  Itoyal 
thus  employe  I  by  the  Post  OSoo  lo 
so  calculateil  as  to  be  eqoivmlant 
tile  salaries  uf  the  civiliana  aimilarif 
emplo\«il  m the oihrrlelegraph  ^ 
tricu.  which  saves  tlie  Deportm 
til  at  part  uf  the  pav  provided  bj 
War  Office.  Ilesides  tlioadr 
of  this  saving,  however, 
also  to  be  considered  tho 
tlie  Engineers  are  entailod 
pension  from  tho  Foot 
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if  inefficient  or  otherwise  unsuited 
for  the  service  they  may  be  removed, 
Tvhereas  it  is  necessary  to  retain 
civilians  until  their  inefficiency  or 
misconduct  is  of  such  a  character 
as  to  justify  their  dismissal;  that 
when  not  required  they  may  be  sent 
back  to  barracks,  and  again  recalled 
when  press  of  work  makes  it  neces- 
sary ;  and,  finally,  that  as  they  are 
subject  to  military  discipline,  there 
can  be  no  fear  of  any  strike.  Such 
reasons  as  these  are  sufficiently 
cogent  to  make  the  desirability 
of  extending  the  employment  of 
the  Hoyal  Engineers  in  the 
Telegraph  service  a  thing  really 
to  be  urged.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commissioners  in  this  respect 
may  receive  the  earnest  considera- 
tion of  the  Government. 

The  second  proposal  is  to  partly 
abolish  the  existing  office  of  Postal 
Surveyor,  and  to  transfer  the  duties 
of  that  office  to  the  Divisional 
Engineers.  The  argument  raised 
in  favour  of  this  proposition  is  that 
it  is  a  useless  expense^  employing 
two  officers  to  traverse  the  same 
ground,  the  one  engaged  in  survey- 
ing the  general  business  of  bodi 
Postal  and  Telegraph  services,  and 
being  held  responsible  for  it ;  the 
other  in  looking  after  and  being  held 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
telegraph  lines  and  instruments. 
Whether  the  fusion  of  these  two 
duties  into  one  office  would  be  a 
beneficial  act  is  a  question  which 
requires  serious  consideration,  and 
is  one  which  should  not  hastily  be 
decided  upon.  As,  therefore,  more 
discussion  is  duo  to  it  than  is  de- 
sirable or  convenient  to  give  to  it 


iiere,  it  will  be  best  to  leave  the 
question  as  it  stands. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  show  further  how  imperative  it 
is  that  immediate  action  should  be 
taken  to  arrest  the  fast  increasing 
Telegraph  debt,  and  we  believe 
that  the  various  remedies  we  have 
noticed  are  highly  deserving  of 
Governmental  consideration,  since 
they  appear  to  afford  both  a  practi- 
cable and  rational  means  of  rem  oving 
a  serious  State  difficulty.  So  far 
as  our  recommendation  to  raise  the 
existing  rates  is  concerned,  there 
ought  to  be  no  compunction  felt  in 
so  doing,  as  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  means  of  rapid  intercourse 
afforded  by  telegraphy  is  an  inesti- 
mable boon  to  all  who  require  to 
use  the  wires.  If  a  boon,  therefore, 
such  persons  who  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  it  ought  to  be  quite 
willing  to  pay  commensurately  for 
it.  The  excellent  aiTangements  of 
the  post  which  now  obtain,  convey 
correspondence  swiftly  enough, 
surely,  for  general  purposes.  Ex- 
press purposes,  in  any  case,  are 
expected  to  be  paid  for  expressly,  and 
there  is  no  reason  that  the  "  Tele- 
graphs '*  should  be  an  exception  to 
Uie  rule.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
until  something  of  the  kin  i  is  done 
the  Telegraph  Department  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  burden  upon  the 
Government.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  if 
prompt  steps  be  taken  in  the  right 
direction,  the  Department  in  ques- 
tion can  not  only  be  made  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  purchase  debt, 
but  also  in  time  to  redeem  that 
debt,  and  ultimately  become  a 
source  of  public  revenue. 

Archibald  Granger  Bowie. 
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Br  THi  Lo5DOK  IIesmit. 

ArTBOE  or  **  Sunut  or  PisiovLAEirr/'  "  Pivn  at  Lirr."  4c 


No.  i.-ST   SIMKON   STYLITES. 

() !  TB  who  loTc  o*er  dnstj  tumM  to  pore. 

To  ]if  fir  htriiDge  talei.  and  iitr»ririi  qaaint  ud  olden, 
I  Jut  to  Rome  nmrvels  that  were  tnld  of  jore 

In  that  hltick- letter  Legend  colled  the  Gulden, 
Wh«ncc  I^itler's  **  LiTc^s  of  Saints  "—immortal  voriu 

Full  of  thftt  ]iiety  called  tiuper»tition 
By  certain  roadcn  lanhelieving  Turka!i 

\Vho  take  tlie  "  anti- miracle  *'  petition. 
To  britff r  Iavh  tlu-ic  lengthy  yams  I U  aque«te. 

Like  floods  rf  wine  distilled  into  a  chalioc. 
And.  wht  insot-'er  I  may  ('ITind  or  please, 

**  Kitvnuiite  iiou}:ht.  and  !^*t  down  nonghi  in  malioe. 


f. 

Of  all  the  omsments  to  Chri^tiunity 

Who  shone  like  stars  up(<n  the  saintly  roll. 
I)y  treating  earthly  joys  as  sin  and  Tanity, 

Spiting  the  body  to  pref^rre  the  soal ; 
Of  all  these  m«uti tiers  of  the  flesh. 

Most  gloriou*  as  a  human  natnre-killer. 
With  fame  that  time  can  only  make  more  frwh, 

Sr  81M1.0M  standn^he  stands  upon  a  pillar. 

ir 

S^n  of  a  shepherd  on  the  Syrian  herder. 

Ho  hsd  ctlefttial  visions  when  a  boy. 
At  twelve  he  join'd  some  strict  monaatic  order. 

And  thrnre  self  torment  seem  d  his  chiefcst  joy . 
He  trok  to  fasting  six  days  in  the  week. 

And  would  tliF  seventh,  but  he  was  prevented . 
He  made  hirostlf  the  humbliAt  c»f  the  neek. 

But  still  ihis  dcvutre  was  not  contented; 
In  hf'ly  iiork«  yet  nu>r«  he  would  execl. 

A  higher  pitch  uf  sanctity  arrive  at« 
And  so  he  U-ok  a  rope  from  out  a  well. 

And  round  his  l«dy  twitted  it  in  private. 
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So  close  the  saint  his  penal  girdle  drew, 

He  nearly  died  a  victim  to  tight-lacing ; 
The  abhej  surgeon  had  enough  to  do, 

The  torturous  cincture  with  his  knife  displacing. 
Would  this  suffice  ?    Oh,  no !  the  monk's  devotion 

To  greater  lengths  and  deeper  channels  went ; 
Anon  he  deem'd  'twould  be  a  splendid  notion 

To  fast  throughout  the  forty  days  of  Lent. 
So  to  a  hermitage  he  next  retired. 

Good  Abbot  Bassus  left  him  bread  and  cup, 
And  coming  to  him  when  the  time  expired. 

Found  that  he'd  taken  neither  bite  nor  sup ! 
Most  persons  would  have  died  of  sheer  starvation, 

No  "  fasting  girl "  could  go  without  so  long ; 
Yet  Simeon  lived,  altho'  in  great  prostration. 

(Oh  1  for  a  constitution  half  as  strong  I) 

vr. 

But,  like  the  Corsair  chief  described  by  Byron, 

"  His  mind  seem'd  nourish'd  by  that  abstinence," 
And  tho'  with  woes  his  life  he  did  environ. 

The  spiritual  profit  was  immense. 
"  Practice  makes  perfect,'*  and  a  fortnight's  fast 

Into  six  weeks  may  afterwards  be  stretchM. 
And  Simeon  found,  as  thus  his  Lents  he  pass'd, 

The  holy  happiness  of  being  wretched. 
At  first,  'tis  said,  he  stood  upright  to  pray, 

Himself  of  rest  as  well  as  food  denying, 
Anon  he  sat,  till.  Nature  giving  way. 

He  pray'd — ^like  Pharisaic  people — lying. 

V. 

Mortification,  and  the  stem  desire 

To  queU  desire,  and  stifle  human  feeling 
Grow  with  their  growth,  the  zealot  did  aspire 

To  further  processes  of  soul-annealing ; 
So,  on  a  mountain  near  to  Antioch, 

In  solitary  torture  next  we  find  him, 
Chain'd  up  by  heavy  fetters  to  a  rock. 

Till  told  that  IVill  should  be  enough  to  bind  him ; 
And  then  he  hit  upon  a  novel  mode 

Of  self-excruciation — 'twas  no  less 
Than  taking  up  his  permanent  abode 

Upon  a  pillar  in  the  wilderness. 
How  strange  to  think,  by  voluntary  loss 

Of  ev*xy  hnman  joy^  to  serve  his  Maker  1 
And,  to  gain  Heav'n,  beoome  a  sort  of  cross 

Between  Ph>metheii8  and  a  Hindoo  &kir! 
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Jvst  think  of  what  tlie  holy  man  went  tbroogh ; 

Fancv  exitting  on  the  stony  ■ommit 
Of  a  high  column,  where  the  wild  winds  hlew. 

And  overhead ,  with  nooj^ht  to  oTeroome  it. 
No  shelter  or  protection  from  its  ravs. 

The  fierce  and  hnming  Oriental  son, 
And  there  to  linger  ont  the  weary  days 

li^'ith  freqntnt  fast,  and  penance  nerer  doa« ! 
An  animated  Dnke  of  York,  or  Nelson, 

A  AVelUngton  upon  a  narrow  arch, 
Clad  in  a  cloak  of  skins,  with  nothing  eke  on, 

Tho'  rain  may  drench,  or  tropic  heat  may  pardi. 

TII. 

To  make  a  trial  of  tlie  saint  s  humility, 

Tho  hixhops  sent  him  orders  to  descend 
And  close  his  penance,  so.  with  all  facility. 

The  martyr  'pm  to  this  command  attend ; 
Bat  ere  he  could  step  off  his  sacred  perch. 

Again  to  join  the  world  he  had  foraakcn. 
The  much-admiring  fathers  of  the  Chorch 

Sent  word  tliat  downward  step  need  not  be  iakea. 
His  heart.  I  can't  hflp  thinking,  a  uti  hafe  Cslt 

A  shade  v(  disappfiintment  overspread  it 
To  see  fo  fine  a  chance  for  ever  melt 

Of  quitting  such  a  mart}Tdom  with  credit 

VIII. 

Four  yean  upon  i^  pillar  nine  feet  high. 

Three  on  anoUier.  rising  just  eighteen. 
Ten  on  a  third,  still  neanrr  to  the  sky. 

The  variouK  ses»ons  had  St.  Simeon  seen ; 
And  on  the  la>t.  when  death  put  in  his  claim, 

A  score  of  vears—  in  total,  thirtv-seven ! 
After  all  this,  it  troM  have  been  a  shame 

Had  our  Stylites  fail'd  to  get  to  Heaven : 
You  see  he  mounted  thitlier  hy  degreeji. 

Asc(  uding  as  his  high  ambition  vaulted, 
Yvt  pridi-ful  thoughts  he  scatter  d  to  the  breei% 

Humhiing  hims«lf  tlie  more  he  was  exalted. 

IX. 

SSuch  was  his  lift- ;  'twas  pmy'r.  and  pray  r,  and  pnjir* 

One  I"ng  unwearied  rx.>und  of  rapt  devolioD, 
So  oft  n}iuted  hiii  prostrations  were 

Hf  neurK  h:id  attain  d  IVq«tual  Motion. 
One  |*il;:rim  had  tlic  liarddfHKl  to  count 

The  tiiurs  the  haint  nith  Uming  did  adon^ 
And  «htu  tvsa  addinl  up,  llie  whole  aoKMOil 

O'ertoi  ped  twelve  ha&dred  by  just  Ibity-iMrl 
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That  is,  for  every  minute  and  a  half 
Twice  did  the  martyr  bend  his  spinal  column, 

For  sixteen  hours  a  day — 'twould  make  us  laugh, 
But  that  the  subject  is  so  very  solemn. 

X. 

Oh !  our  degenerate  days  ! — a  modem  saint 

(If  saints  there  were)  at  such  an  exercise 
Ere  noon-day  would  become  so  weak  and  faint. 

He  fain  must  rest  him  till  the  morrow's  rise ; 
And  even  then,  a  week  or  so  would  kill  him : 

But  saints  of  old  were  made  of  stouter  stuff, 
And  heav'nly  strength  did  so  sustain  and  fill  him, 
•  Years  pass'd,  yet  Simeon  cried  not  "  Hold,  enough  !*' 

XI. 

Yet  not  supreme  was  his  superiority 

To  human  weakness,  flesh  at  last  must  fail ; 
The  Golden  Legend,  on  the  best  authority, 

Gives  all  his  sufferings  in  close  detail ; 
How  loathsome  sores  his  tortured  limbs  afflicted. 

And  foul  disease  within  his  members  sat, 
Till  to  one  leg  his  standing  was  restricted, 

And, /or  a  year  or  more,  he  stood  on  that! 
How  many  a  horrid,  noisome,  living  thing 

Beset  him,  and  how  one  of  these,  out-hopping 
In  presence  of  a  certain  Paynim  king, 

To  whom  the  saint  was  words  of  wisdom  dropping^- 
Pick'd  up  by  him,  became  a  gem  of  price, 

A  gratifying  change,  and  wondrous  token ; 
But  such  particulars  are  far  from  nice. 

And  modem  bards  must  not  be  too  outspoken. 

XII. 

Talking  of  bards,  one  day  a  pagan  poet 

Approach'd  the  pillar,  and  began  to  sing ; 
The  blessed  Simeon  could  not  choose  but  know  it, 

So  high  the  minstrel  pitch'd  his  voice  and  string. 
This  bard  was  Greek  in  sentiment  and  style ; 

A  Venus-worshipper — profuse  of  curses 
On  those  who  deem*d  his  ethics  loose  and  vile : 

I  give  you  a  translation  of  his  verses : — 

STYLITES. 

CloMd  eyelids  that  hide  like  a  shutter. 

Hard  ejes  that  have  Tisions  apart, 
The  grisly  gaunt  limbs,  and  the  utter 

And  deadly  abstraction  of  heart ; 
Whence  all  that  is  joyous  and  bright  is 

SzpellM  as  both  Ticious  and  Tain, 
0  stony  and  stolid  Stylites, 

Oar  Patron  of  Pain  ! 
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Tbrre  can  W  but  wmHkre  beiveen  ai| 

For  Uiine  it  »  i]>irituAl  rrecd, 
And  mine  in  the  w^nhip  of  Vennt, 

(>n  **  n|iturrs  Anil  roiet"  I  feed; 
Self  Uirtarv'a  thine  only  emplojiaent. 

We  Uth  f«4>l  the  Mirs  »nd  the  bane. 
For  woe  will  nft  ipring  fmni  GnjnymeDt, 

Our  r>»tron  of  Pain  ! 

Can  j«jii  W  of  Mart;rlnm'f  girioR  ? 

Men  Kek  them,  and  chan;:e  at  a  breath 
The  leifiuret  and  lalourt  of  livin);. 

For  the  rariopi  and  rackin^rv  '>f  death  : 
To  ttand  all  alone  on  that  height  ii 

An  action  nn^oozht  and  inline, 
0  moTelew  and  innrbi'l  Sttliteii, 

Our  Patron  of  Pain  ? 

There  are  thow  who  »till  offer  to  TUcehaK, 

There  are  uirn  who  LoreV  godlea  tUU  own, 
What  ri;'ht  liare  new  faiths  to  attack  ai  ? 

And  «hr  are  our  fhrioe*  orerthrowa  t 
Tliere  are  |K>ct<s  iMpired  bj  Tafitalia, 

Who»e  Itm  hare  Anacrron'ii  iitnuD, 
WhoM  lives  are  one  long  Mtaraalia, 

ihir  Patrvaof  Pain! 

We  ung  of  TulaptuoQii  bliK<«i, 

i>f  all  thftt  thy  riguor  would  •ptini, 
i*f  "  biting"  and  **  raTenitun"  kinMs, 

of  bodomt  that  Iteat  and  that  burn  ; 
To  all  that  in  earthy  and  carnal. 

Our  TvtariiV  9t*n\§  we  wouM  chaiD, 
We  breathe  of  the  rhamber  and  rharael. 

Our  Patron  uf  Pain  ! 

(»ho  *  fi>r  the  day«  of  tweet  rieei. 

The  gl-ry  of  p«ldeai  and  (irrvk  f 
(P^r  all  that  mott  naughty  and  nice  U 

Most  purely  and  tvely  antiijue). 
Oho  *  for  the  lUrA  when  Rndymion 

Thro'  lore  o'er  IHaaa  di>l  reifcn  * 
Thcae.  thefie  were  Rlyiiaa,  Sl  Simeon, 

tiur  Patn>n  of  Pain! 

Wr'll  erown  m  «ith  myrtle  and  Uarrl 

We'll  wreathe  n  in  P^phian  dowera, 
Tu  tie  and  make  otbera  immoral, 

We'll  ply  f'ur  |ii^tii*al  [*-*wrri  ; 
4>ar  wonhip  >hall  l«  Aphrolite'a, 

To  W'iman  the  wine  w^  «ill  draia, 
(•  lr>TeI<>««  and  lonely  Styl:t«a, 

(Hir  Patron  of  Pain' 

Uy  the  hancer  thine  altttinrboe  eaaiMi 
lly  the  thirst  of  onbearmble  heat. 

Ily  thy  |trmy'n  which  hare  Tery  few  paaf«^ 
Ity  thy  li^lgiBg  dcToid  of  a  amt. 
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Bj  sleep  that  so  meagre  at  night  is, 

'Twere  better  awake  to  remain. 
Come  down  from  thy  pilLir,  StjUtes, 

Our  Patron  of  Pain!* 

XIII. 

TLe  lioly  man,  it  need  not  be  remark'd, 

Turn'd  as  deaf  ear  to  such  lascivious  singing 
As  when  a  serpent  hiss'd,  or  wild  dog  bark'd, 

Or  raven  croak'd  around  his  column  winging ; 
Immovable  in  body  as  in  mind, 

He  bore  his  life's  insufferable  tedium, 
It  seems  a  pity  that  he  could  not  find 

'Twixt  vice  and  virtue's  height  some  "  happy  medium.'* 

XIV. 

So  guai'Jed  was  tlie  saint  against  exposure 

To  e'en  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  sin. 
No  female  foot  might  tread  that  blest  enclosure— 

Even  his  mother  could  not  enter  in ; 
She  came  to  see  him  after  many  years, 

But  hallow'd  barriers  kept  them  still  asunder. 
Maternal  grief  outpour'd  in  bitter  tears 

Three  days,  thi-ee  nights,  and  then  she  died  (no  wonder !). 

XV. 

In  pause  of  pray'r,  the  saint  would  shed  his  blessing 

Ou  those  who  flock'd  from  each  adjacent  town, 
The  tliTong  in  pious  homilies  addressing, 

But  as  his  sermons  were  not  taken  down, 
We  know  not  of  the  nature  of  his  teaching ; 

He  stood  8o  hiyhf  they  could  not  but  revere  him ; 
And  if  lie  luul  a  fault,  it  was  in  preaching 

Over  the  heads  of  those  who  came  to  hear  him. 
Folks  used  his  image  as  a  charm,  in  Rome ; 

Kings,  queens,  and  princes  sought  his  benediction ; 
Both  lay  and  cleric  fur  advice  would  come  : 

He  gave  to  all  who  ask'd,  without  restriction. 

XVI. 

Goodness  on  earth,  if  cariicd  to  extremes, 

Will  gift  a  man  with  superhuman  powers 
(At  least  'twas  thus  in  olden  times,  it  seems, 

Tho'  not  so  in  this  sceptic  age  of  ours) ; 
A  saint  was  nothing  in  those  saintly  days. 

Unless  he  bade  to  Nature's  laws  defiance. 
And  acted  in  a  thousand  startling  ways. 

Quite  unexplainable  by  modern  science. 


*  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  this  min&trel  was  afterwards  converted. 
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Simeon  wrought  inirAi-les,  like  other  laints, 
V>\  i>my  r  he  iniulo  tho  desert  bring  forth  water; 

1\\  totirh  ho  ruretl  most  dangerous  compldnts ; 
hy  sacred  charms  a  leopard  he  did  sUughter. 

XVIf. 

Here  in  a  inimcle,  as  stranp>  as  true : 

A  dreaded  dragon  dwelt  iu  that  direction. 
So  Tcnomous.  no  vo;:*'tiition  ^tow 

Around  its  care  :  wliose  breath  was  rank  infection. 
This  monsUr  ran  a  htake  into  iU  ivo 

(How  Uio  mischance  l>«ft*ll.  we  are  not  toMi. 
It  cnml  tl  unto  the  niiimi.stt  n*  ni^h. 

And  thtTrt  tu  pit«>ous  tail  it  did  nnfoM  : 
And,  hhiid  nnd  hlciMlin;;.  raoau'd  in  doleful  case, 
liut  no  line  helpd  it — all  were  too  afraid; 

And  harmless  lav  three  davs  ontrfiilr  the  place. 

•  •  • 

And  iht'n  ro»olvod  to  seek  St.  Simeon's  aid. 
Tlius  did  the  dm;;<>n,  t<i  the  rohimn'd  pile. 

I>r.i^  <in  its  dra;*«>ni^tic  letiu'th  of  frame. 
An<l  u  11     wc  know  not  in  what  tongue  or  style^ 

Its  iM'cupunt  the  reason  why  it  came. 
The  saint  wtm  touch'd.  "  Anoint  the  injured  feature 

With  mu«l. "  he  >Ail.  an«l  prayM  with  all  his  strefligtli ; 
They  di-1.  and  from  th<«  optic  of  tlie  creature 

I\ill  d  out  a  spike  of  eighteen  inches'  ]en;;th  ! 

XTIII. 

One  marvel  m'^^re :  a  woman  rashly  drinking. 

Swall  iw  d  hv  accidt-nt  a  little  t-nake. 
Hid  in  the  rnp.  tli<  r*  ptile  donbtlvM  thinking 

That  It  or  nh.*  ha  1  niad«*  some  grand  mistake. 
For  \e4rs  thi4  li\in^'  incubus  po8se>s  d  her. 

She  trie  1  m\\  nuiidies.  but  c|«iite  in  vain. 
And  iill  th**  tthile,  til'*  burden  tliat  oppres.i'd  her 

Kach  yrar  iiicrei^f  J  it4  si/e.  iU  victim's  pain; 
At  Kutt  sh<*  son;:ht  the  saint,  in  him  confiding. 

Implin  1  hi«  aid  in  righting  what  wai  wrm^; 
Her  hp4  he  ilid  anoint,  and  <>nt  came  Hliding 

A  m'ii:Htr>u«  Mrpeut  of  three  cubits  Im^! 
Some  rr.ti'-^  stj^'matizo  as  mere  in>entio:iai 

Thr«e  d«ed.*i  which  p^iit%ilfi]itie%  fo:bid. 
And  ^ay  that  serpi-nti  nf  su'rh  Urge  dim<*n«ioni 

'J'kry  rann  .it  ^woll  iW,  if  the  woman  diJ. 

lit. 

Hut  e'en  the  miracles  in  life  he  wrought 
Wvn*  leu  than  th  **-*  accruing  fr  an  his    Sit'i. 

As  if  tiii*  very  atmosjdiere  had  ca>ight 
Some  magic  power  Iamb  his  parting  braslh ; 


.iti 
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The  odour  from  his  body  was  a  strong 

And  sweet  perfume — a  fact  most  nnexpected 
And  wonderfal,  considering  how  long 

All  laws  of  wholcsomeness  he  had  neglected* 
Birds,  beasts,  and  men  (and  fishes  too,  no  doubt) 

So  loudly  wail'd  to  learn  the  saint  was  dead, 
Their  cries  were  heard  seven  miles,  or  thereabout, 

Hills,  fields,  grew  sad  ;  a  black  cloud  loom'd  o'erhead, 
Wherein  a  seraph  clothed  in  light  appear  d, 

"With  other  visions  equally  angelic. 
The  Pope  of  Antioch,  who  seized  the  beard 

Of  Simeon's  corpse  to  keep  it  as  a  relic, 
Felt  his  hand  witlier'd,  pulseless,  stiff,  and  numb ; 

A  dozen  pray'rs  were  needful  to  restore  it ; 
The  body  cured  a  man  both  deaf  and  dumb, 

As  to  its  latest  resting-place  they  bore  it 

XX. 

Like  all  great  men,  St.  Simeon  set  a  ftishion 

(Carried  by  monks  and  masons  to  great  height) 
And  pillar-martyrdom  was  still  a  passion 

Tho'  quench'd  was  his  celestial  beacon  light, 
His  followers  were  *•  Stylites,"  **  Pillarists," 

"  Air-martyrs,"  "  Pillar-saints,"  and  ••  Holy  birds." 
They  flourished  long,  but  now  no  trace  exists 

Of  all  they  did  aud  sufler'd,  save  the  words 
Written  in  monkish  hbt'xy's  glowing  page  ; 

But  Simeon's  name  stands  prominent  and  single, 
And  e'en  in  this  unsympathetic  age. 

His  story  well  befits  tlie  poet's  jingle. 

So  runs  St.  Simeon's  tale  ;  if  aught  too  large 

Therein  appears  for  modem  faith  to  swallow, 
Dear  reader,  pray  don't  lay  it  to  the  charge 

Of  one  who  humbly  seeks  the  truth  to  follow ; 
Think,  rather,  that  in  long-revolving  time, 

Transcribers,  vivid  in  imagination. 
To  make  their  lofty  theme  still  more  sublime, 

May  have  infused  some  slight  exaggeration ; 
Ev'n  Alban  Bntl«r,  with  a  charming  candour. 

And  simple  faith  in  what  he  has  to  state, 
Owns  that  Stylites'  pious  deeds  were  grander 

Than  modems  should  attempt  to  imitate ; 
This  age  would  judge  that,  if  indeed  he  bore 

One  tithe  the  horrors  that  they  say  beset  him, 
£^8  madness  we  must  pity  and  deplore, 

And  blame  the  cruelty  of  those  that  let  him. 
At  least  our  moral  no  one  can  mistake — 

'Tifl  that,  to  make  secure  our  future  bliss. 
To  gain  the  better  world,  we  ought  to  make 

Ounelves  a$  wretched  as  we  can  in  this  i 
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Nu.  III. — TuEiK  Evils. 


Ayo5u  tluific  in}'8tcriou9  niiJ  por- 
pleiiii^;  4)iialitu>d  of  FcrjH'iits  irhirh 
lu  the  iiifuucj  of  the  l.tinmn  rucc 
caufli-il  thi'iM  to  he  iii^e«teii  viith 
bupernatural  po^ern,  iiut.c  coiiKl 
have  adileil  such  (vtvc  to  the  Lelii-f 
na  the  cfTfi-t  of  that  (It-nth-tlealing 
Htrtike  which  even  iicw  buHlt'S  the 
skill  of  niuett^uth-ceiitiirv  k'umuv. 
With  an  action  bo  >iii«taiita;ieouti 
ad  to  be  alntust  invi^ihle ;  from 
a  kource  inounipri'hi'i)?*ihle ;  hko 
the  buriiiug.  t^cathin;:  lluiil  from 
the  t-kicp,  comes  a  iitn'ki*.  a 
••  utinp,"  au  a;:t»iiy.  </mi.'//.  Powtr- 
le:«(i,  paraU/ed.  tortured,  the  victim 
\iv9\  awe-»truck,  and  tiUrd  i^ith 
sacred  tcrn»rarethc  behoh!cr«.  Out 
of  t)ie  difficulty  of  tnatiu^  this 
death -touch  we  can  ci  uceive  ti.e 
f^rowth  of  that  fatal itin  which  ^till 
marktf  the  nice«»  uht'retlie  riiiiiiniits 
of  M  rpeut-wor^hip  are  <i>uiid.  Ttit* 
pt-oph*  learned  to  buhmit  as  to  the 
punivlinient  of  a  dritr.  To  prt»- 
pitiate  this  dn-adt'd  di-ity,  a:;d  next 
to  %r(>r:»hip  it.  wa^*  ciily  cuiisi.-tt  ut 
witli  tiic  utliefd  (^f  aiicicut  iii\tLo- 
logics. 

Tlie  listure  and  c^.re  of  make 
pi(i9>n  is  the  most  d:t!u'ult,  a^  nil  I 
as  the  niu»t  iinp(»rtant  -  iiiA^much 
Si  human  lifei?!  in\ifhrii  in  it»5>I..* 
t.ou^of  all  the  drhitrd  ijuevtioiM 
rt'^ardiug  the  Op)iii:.an«.  It  hai 
en^a^vd  the  atteht^tn  of  the  di»«-i- 
pies  of  .fljculapi'is  fr  m  hi«  time  to 
the  pnsi'nt  dav.  Ti.e  •uhjicl  has 
re\i\ed  and  rub^idid  a^:ti:i  an  n^es 
have  pa  M-d  a«ay  ;  e\rr  s'l  1  an'>n 
bniigiriL*  fntli  mar«eiii  " 
**curr.«,"  and  }rt  the^: 


of  snake  poison  reniaina  unsolved 
and  an  antidote  unproved.  In  Ba^- 
lund,  the  question  has  been  on«  of 
^row  ing  importance  for  manj  rearv; 
because  tlie  »afet}-  of  our  couiiiwU 
incrcaflci  professional  respoDaibilitj 
and  diallenges  scieoti6c  iuTefltiga- 
tioi)  lor  a  reniedj.  The  doctors  of 
Europe  became,  indeed,  aa  mocb 
cc'Ucerned  in  eiperimenta  upon 
vipers  two  liundred  jeart  ago  aaare 
those  of  the  present  time,  and  tbe 
rt^*ords  of  tlie  **  Philosophical  Tran- 
■aetioui**  of  the  seventeenth  cra- 
turv  show  us  some  of  the  manv 
interesting  and  ini|>ortant  inreati- 
gations  which  led  to  a  truer  co«* 
prehension  of  Ophidian  atructure 
than  ever  c- listed  previous! j  ;  but 
which  knowledge  has  nevrrthelcie 
been  but  slomly  beoomiog  popular 
ill  England.  During  these  two 
hundred  yeaiv,  ancient  prrjndieca 
have  been  only  very  gradually  u^ 
ritoted  and  cleared  away  in  toe  atf- 
\:iiice  of  science,  and  stranliag 
ribre]>  still  cling  to  the  niiii3r  en* 
taiigliii!^  the  fjcuitiestouchiuK  thia 
griat  1^^  nibolic  family,  tbe  OpkidiMm^ 
their  \irtueH  and  vices.  To  8ir 
I  In  110  SK«ane  we  are  indebted  lor  m 
kind  i*f  transition  from  fable  to 
ih  listural  history;  audincoBM] 
the  authois  before  and  aAer  hia 
the  ihtirmediate  region  nhidl  be 
(Kcupiid  between  poetry  and( 
i*i  plainly  evident.  His  waa  on 
o!  grtat  maritime  adventure 
gf*  j;rapbica]  discovirr  ;  eeeb 


explored  country  bringing  to  Hghft 
frt^h  specimens  of  famma  and  Jmtm 
'''>  rscite  tbe  curioftity  and 
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the  taste  of  the  iavant$.  A  new 
class  of  literature  in  the  shape  of 
books  of  travels  resulted ;  and  of 
these  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  ''Natural 
History  of  Jamaica "  (where  be 
spent  fifteen  months,  1687-8)  will 
be  valuable  for  all  time.  Quaint 
and  curious  is  the  reading  of  those 
old  books.  On  serpents  comes  Top- 
sell  (1608),  whose  folio  pages  are  em- 
bellished with  amazing  examples  of 
zoology  ;  for  instance,  a  "  Dragon," 
in  which  a  snake  is  improved  upon 
by  wings  and  claws ;  and  other  com- 
binations of  saurian,  batrachian, 
and  ophidian  ;  drawn  from  imagina- 
tion and  tradition,  but  certainly  not 
from  nature.  Mingled  with  fable 
and  fancy,  these  anomalies  are 
gravely  described  as  "Natural 
Historie !  **  Enlightened  by  the 
many  histories  of  the  newly  settled 
colonies  in  America  and  the  East,  a 
learned  divine  of  the  next  century 
undertook  another  work  on  snakes, 
dedicating  it  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
the  great  uaturalint  of  his  time.'C 
Though  much  in  advance  of  Topsell, 
and  quoting  **  that  learned  Italian, 
Bedi,"  our  D.D.  cannot  quite  free 
himself  from  educational  prejudices, 
and  pictures  of  •*  winged  serpents  *' 
still  grace  the  pages  ;  also  a  crested 
"Basilisk,"  a  snake  with  a  ducal 
crown  on  his  head.  This  book  pre- 
sents a  strange  mixture  of  truth  and 
fable,  seasoned  with  moral  reflec- 
tions. Like  the  scientific  naturalists 
of  that  age,  Dr.  Owen  makes  the 
one  great  distinction  between 
"  snakes  "  and  "  vipers,"  all  the 
venomous  ones  being  vipers  and 
viviparous.  "  Serpents  '*  included 
all  "creeping  things,"  from  a  croco- 
dile to  an  earwig.  "Eeptiles  **  were 
subsequently  separated  from  scor- 
pions and  centipedes;    snakes  by 


right  retaining  the  original  name, 
as  they,  being  limbless,  are  truly 
serpents — creeping  thinge.  Dr. 
Owen  believea  fiimly  in  the  virtue 
of  vipers  to  cure  their  own  venom, 
and  reminds  his  readers  that  in 
Tartary,  "  an  uncultivated  nation," 
viper*s  flesh  was  esteemed  excellent 
food;  and  that  Bezoar,  a  popular 
medicine,  is  a  Persian  word  for 
counter-poison ;  alluding  to  the 
immunity  which  certain  persons  in 
Oriental  countries  enjoy  from  veno- 
mous snakes  by  feeding  on  them. 
The  rattlesnake  he  calls  the  "  Mis- 
tresse  of  Serpentes ;  "  and  records 
the  fact  that  where  the  herb  penny- 
royal grows  no  rattlesnake  will  come. 

Some  penny-royal  was  held  to 
the  nose  of  this  animal,  "who  by 
turning  and  wriggling  laboured  hard 
to  avoid  it ;  and  in  half  an  hour's 
time  was  killed  by  it.  This  was 
done  in  July  (1657),  at  which 
season  those  creatures  are  computed 
to  be  in  the  greatest  vigour  of  their 
poison." 

Meanwhile,  as  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, the  French  and  Italians  had 
the  start  of  us  in  Ophidian  lore. 
Kedi,  a  Florentine,  had  published  his 
book  of  vipers  (1660),  and  M.  Moyse 
C haras  had  written  a  work  which, 
rendered  into  modern  technical 
English,  would  not  be  a  bad  text- 
book, even  now.f 

This  author  claims  to  be  the  first 
"  who  has  given  to  France  a  Treatise 
of  the  Viper  in  its  native  language." 
A  few  words  from  his  preface  snow 
us  the  task  he  assigned  himself,  and 
the  labour  by  which  he  was  able  to- 
produce  what  was  then  an  entirely 
original,  as  well  as  very  valuable 
work.  "If  Beflexion  be  made  on 
the  many  Wonders  that  are  found 
in  the  Body  of  this  Animal "  (the 


*  "  An  Emij  toward  a  Natural  Iliitor/  of  Serpents."  By  Charles  Owen,  D.D.  London, 
1742. 

t  "New  Experimenta  npon  Vipen>,  with  ExqaUite  Remedies  that  m^y  be  drawn  from, 
them  :  as  well  as  Care  for  their  Bitings,  as  for  that  of  other  Maladies.*'  By  M.  Chaias. 
(Now  rendered  Bng^.)    1673. 
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viper),  **  it  will  be  easily  cranted 
that  it  cniiiMt  be  itiq  :irM  into  with 
too  Tiiueh  Ksartnei>!«.  ;iti(1  that  it  iii 
not  a  \Vt>rk  t)int  can  b**  tiniKirt  at 
one  or  t»t>Sittiii::!».*"  Tlireetliinsja 
Le  prop«">!if!< :  ••].  To  fxamine  Ob- 
pervatii>n9  of  du*  AnouMit*.  eoiiiil«'d 
for  true  but  wliirhare  not.  II.  To 
RiTc  an  Aceoiiipt  ot"  otJuT  Ob^erva- 
ti«Mii  uiikno-Aii  to  our  Prrtlt'ceiHoni. 
III.  To  tiiui  ill  the  VipiT  which 
cauaeth  »o  many  Mihrliicti*,  K{H*i*itiL* 
Keinedit\4ai:aiiii»t  it^  Hittii^!i.  which 
bad  iii't  l»ci'n  di(^euv«'r'ti  bt*foro." 
**  The  Euterprii«G  cerlainl\  it*  bold," 
be  yavri  ;  and  that  '*  1  yhcmM  never 
have  Compaq*!  it  liad  I  not  be«'n  aii- 
•iated  by  lionu*  Knowing  IMivMeinua 
who«eLii^hthatlibi*envfry  hclptul  to 
me :  but  whose  Modeiity  pciriui^  iii^t 
to  name  them.*'  The  irrcal  ptiint  »»f 
diacu^iou,  then,  Feemit  to  havi*  bi'i-ri 
the  cause  of  the  Vfriiiiii  :  whothiT, 
"an  the  Aneirnta  tli«>ii^ht.*'  the 
poinon  lay  in  the  tznW  ur  in  th» 
evil  spirits  of  the  aui'inl;  and  M. 
Charan*  experiuienti*  led  to  hiM  con- 
rictiun  that  it  wan  neithiT,but  in  th-* 
'*Juyce  of  the  Ha;;  nt  the  r«x»t  of 
the  Master  Teeth/'  and  that  **  the 
Bite  opens  tlie  Door  to  the  antirrr.l 
Spirits**  as  he  ealla  the  Vfiiorn.  M. 
C haras  has  ^rt*at  respi-ct  for  Hedi. 
the  **  FIoriMitine  jlul  iMiplier,"  who 
'*  taiitedboth  the  (iniland  the  Spittle 
from  the  Ha;;;,*'  in  order  to  teft  this 
l^reat  question,  and  «h'»  found"  the 
iiall  ftLarp  an«i  the  Spitth*  tijt.*' 
Whcrtuipon.  aiiil  aft«*r  varinu*  ix- 
perinienta  upon  .inmiaU  with  l>Dth 
gall  and  *'  ppittlr."  he  arrive*  at 
the  above  conrlu«iim.  Twv  faiiff-i 
he  calli  *'  I)ii(*  Treth/*  and  in  pr.'uf 
of  their  |»ower  to  do  miseliu-f  ra\s: 
*' Snakes  have  no  Dojj  Tteth,  oidy 
viperv."  A  IrarU'd  and  eXi-itint; 
correspondence  was  pai^sing  st  that 
time  bctwe«*n  the  three  countries, 
England,  Kran«v.  and  Italy  ;  as 
DOW  between  In-lia.  Australia,  and 


America,  on  this  same  perpleiing 
subject.  Who  some  of  thoaa 
'*  Knowinf*  rhyi*ici»nH*'  were,  wo 
may  infer  from  u  litter  written  from 
Fl»»rencc  by  n  Mr.  Plait,  *•  con- 
cerning Some  Kxperinient!4  ibero 
made  upon  Vipers,  since  M.  Charas 
his  Itenly  to  tin*  Letter  written 
bv  Sii:.  !'•  Hetli  to  M.  Huurdelet  and 
M.  Monisi."* 

A  htraii^e  pi^'turo  theso  wise 
men  muttt  ha\e  prem^nted,  ^thered 
dav  utter  thiv  round  a  table  cjTercd 
\iith  vi|NT!«*  lua  !.<« ;  for  with  hcada 
only  were  tiieir  in  ventilations  pro* 
secuted.  N>>t  a.s  yet  liad  they  quite 
divested  their  nniids  of  the  idea 
i»f  that  **  ohl  serpent;'*  and  in 
those  dayn,  havini;  no  Indian  jug- 
glers to  a!«eiist  them,  they  would  not 
trust  themselws  with  the  living 
animal;  not  thev!  There  aeema 
to  huve  been  s<mi<*  scentica  amooff 
them  ;  and  a  \^r.  Franeini  waa  hara 
to  convince  tint  not  a  demoniacal 
hpirii,  but  only  a  wonderful  tooth 
connected  with  venom uua  aaliva, 
could  inilict  so  much  niiachief. 
They  made  **  many  Kxpi*rimenta  on 
Pigeons,  with  the  Heads  of  dead 
Vi|H*rs  by  thruMing  the  Matter 
Teeth  into  the  Hreasts,  and  whidi 
began  to  stagger  itii mediately  and 
dyed  in  Iss  than  three  or  four 
Minutes!**  Franeini  thought  the 
prick  alone  killed  the  pigeon ; 
\ihen*upon.  to  rouviuce  that  an- 
tn-liever.  th'-y  thruitt  a  roae-ihom 
and  a  pin  into  the  fo«l,  whieb 
betrayed  no  ill  efl'ects ;  but  a 
sliar|M*t.ed  splinter  of  wotni.  cofered 
with  **  Spittle  fn»ni  the  Hag/'  killed 
trie  pigi-on  a«  qiickly  a*  tlie 
*  .Matter  r»otli."  Here  we  have 
prec  sely  the  pnmo  cIoas  of  eiperi- 
nient*  as  thosi*  «hu*h,  somewhat 
refined  up<in,  have  bet*n  nccupjiaff 
the  attention  uf  the  physiciana  3t 
our  o A II  day  in  various  parte  of 
the  world.     Thf*  atning  vitality  in 
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the  reptile,  filled  M.  Gharas  aDd 
his  friends  with  amasemeut.  That 
the  heart  should  continue  to  beat 
when  taken  from  the  body,  and 
the  body  apparently  to  live  with- 
out its  heart,  as  also  without  its 
brain,  nay,  and  even  without  its 
head,  long  enough  to  give  rise  to 
the  belief  that  the  creature  was 
no  ordinary  mortal.  "  The  Head  is 
able  to  bite,  and  its  Biting  is  as 
dangerous  as  when  the  Viper  was 
entire ! "  In  the  words  of  M. 
Charas — "  the  Spirits  unite  them- 
selves so  firmly  to  the  Body  that 
'tis  hard  for  them  to  quit  it. 
Whence  it  may  be  concluded  that 
the  Viper,  which  is  composed  of 
Parts  so  closely  united  together,  and 
in  which  are  found  such  perfect 
Spirits,  can  impart  to  Man  what  it 
hath  most  accomplish* t  and  in  so 
great  Abundance.*'  It  can  "  renew 
its  Youth  "  by  changing  its  skin, 
&c.,  ^*  so  that  we  need  not  wonder 
if  we  find  the  Remedies  we  draw 
from  its  Body  are  of  no  ordinary 
Virtue.**  Among  certain  of  these 
which  obtained  favour,  and  in  which 
faith  is  still  placed  by  a  few,  was  tho 
supposititious  one  that  '^  to  swallow 
the  Head  of  a  Viper  was  a  most 
certain  Preservative  and  Remedy 
for  its  Bite.*'  That  sceptic,  Sig. 
Francini,  **  smiled  at  the  Pliancy, 
and  made  a  Fowl  and  a  Pigeon  eat 
a  Head  and  then  be  bitten.  But 
both  dyed,  the  Fowl  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  and  the  Pigeon 
in  less  than  four  Minutes."  This 
"  antidote  "  was  founded  on  ancient 
belief,  and  a  fact  not  even  now 
disproved;  viz.,  that  many  of 
the  Egyptian  and  Arabian  snake^ 
charmers  do  so  thoroughly  assimi- 
late their  bodies,  as  it  were,  with 
venomous  serpents  by  swallowing 
their  poison  and  their  fiesh  that  the 
reptiles  will  not  harm  them.  The 
power  which  tlie  Psylli  possessed 
over  vipers  was  attributed  to  this. 
Also  the  Bushmen  of  South  Africa, 
who  swallow  the  poison  in  order  to 


render  themselves  proof  against  its 
effects;  and  the  Marsi,  who  were 
similarly  safe  from  the  venom ; 
these  tribes  having  such  confidence 
in  their  own  constitutional  immu- 
nity that  they  did  not  scruple  to 
expose  their  infants  to  deadly 
reptiles. 

Tiie  learned  Arabian  physician, 
Avicenna  (a.d.  980-1037),  records 
a  similar  case,  where  a  man  bitten 
by  a  viper  recovered,  though  the 
reptile  died,  and  a  daughter,  subse- 
quently born,  had  power  over  the 
venomous  creatures.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  case  in  India  was  recorded 
in  the  Lancet  not  long  since,  where 
a  pregnant  woman  bitten  by  a  snake 
recovered  ;  but  the  infant — still- 
born— presented  all  the  appear- 
ance of  snake-poisoning-  In  this 
case,  the  unborn  babe  proved  a 
safety-valve  to  the  mother. 

But  we  have  left  our  **  Knowing 
Physicians  '*  over  their  vipers'  heads 
at  Florence,  which  city  soon  became 
the  chief  field  for  such  investiga- 
tions. Mr.  Piatt,  in  his  letter  to 
the  Royal  Philosophical  Society, 
ended  his  account  of  the  Floren- 
tine experiments  by  '*  hoping  to 
animate  the  Virtuosi  here  to  do 
something  that  may  not  be  un- 
worthy your  knowledge."  The  fol- 
lowing year  M.  Charas'  work  was 
translated  into  English. 

The  staff  of  ^sculapius  tells  us 
in  how  ereat  estimation  the  serpent 
was  held  by  the  "  faculty  "  of  clas- 
sic days.  Vipers  abound  in  volatile 
salts,  M.  Charas  tells  us ;  and  that 
these  salts  are  good  cures  for  many 
ills.  Viper  broth,  viper  wine, 
viperine  salts,  the  powder  of  dried 
vipers,  the  slough,  the  dejecta,  the 
oil,  have  all  enjoyed  a  high  reputa- 
tion in  family  recipes  of  former 
days.  The  oil  of  the  boa  and  of 
the  rattlesnake  are  still  marketable 
commodities  in  some  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, and  the  latter  is  prized  as  an 
antidote  to  the  bite.  Formerlj 
the  battue,  described  in  a  previous 
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paper,  waa  as  much  for  tlie  hake  of 
procuring  the  fat  of  the  rattU*«nake 
aa  for  the  men*  iiei>tructiuii  of  the 
ri'ptiK\  Pills  of  the  poison  are  a 
cure  for  iutoxioatioii.  The  pallia  a 
much  -  c'Hteemed  niedicitie  among 
the  American  Indians:  '*acvuunteii 
a  noble  remedy,  and  held  as  a  f;re.it 
area  num.'*  one  of  the  earlv  writrrs 
^tated,  and  corn»borated  t>v  many 
otherri  tiince.  Ft>r  eutst  and  hiirni*, 
the  f:it  of  adilrrs  h:iA  been  in  hii;h 
repute  in  Knulai.d  ;  aiidt*  bind  the 
teiiiple^i  Htth  the  ^^)u:^!l,a  sovereign 
reiin'dv  fi»r  }:i*adarlir. 

L:\ini;!«t(iiie   di'si'tihrd   a   pt>ii*on 
mith  uhii'h  ti.e  Hu^hmen  of  Snuth 
Africa    pripart'«l    thrir   arn»w^.   as 
brin;;  iitixed  uith  ttit*  fiitr:iil.4  t*i  a 
ecrtniii  eater)>ill:ir,  ami  tin*  Mound 
cured   by   a  nii\ttirr  nf   t!te   :<anie 
c.iter)'!i!ar   rubbed    up   in   fat    and 
a;<;  lit- 1.     TIu'm*  Kir  d»  uf  n*mr«iirs 
art*  lt"»  rt*vi»'.tr!:j  J'^r  tlu*  hands  of 
rrfi::*  d  pr:u*tiliuiii-rs  ii<>w.  and  \\hi», 
in   lii\altv    t'l  tiifir  i  roN  s.^ion  and 
in  di  tfrtMice  to   M'irmv,   niU!*t  at- 
ter:  |  !  iii-iri*  iLib-rate  n.iMn-.      Ht'- 
si'it-:-.  the  nati\f  rrt;  i-iiit-s  for  huake 
ptii«ii.!i     in      ii>*-      auioti;;      sa\:ii;t* 
tribf^   are  n-t  :it   band:  ainl   it   m 
ihf  y  •"' /1/7    tij f  iir-fi-.n   I'f    intii^f- 
iu\i>  J  .i!il*,  I'r  \i)..ili-\«  r  nuMn-*  are 
UM'ii.  \\!i:«'h   i-fTrC!?*   Ifii'   run*.      Wi* 
art*  ti'id  that  '*ttiL*ri*  is  nn  e\il  in 
li;it:.:r  x^itliout    \\f  ntit'.doti' ; "   anil 
of  all  xUe  niir^iN  roniit'L'tfd  with 
(),  '..:  ;::i:i!*,      funly      tbe     ^ri-atesl 
wou.  i  bt*  if  thrir  I  •  i?<  n  «t  r>-  the 
si'lr  t-\'*i-ptii*n  to  thirt  ru!**.     It  is  a 
qi:<  »t  I'!!  «li:rh  a  la\  \^ritir  and  an 
un*'  .i::l  he  oi.e  nh-'u'-.i  i.oi  vt-nture 
to  t::-i'.i»9  ;  but  thepe  jajHrs*  uculd 
Vr   i    ••nm;  ltli»    wrrr    liul    0;-M:.an 
%i.i«   '•  :  ri  ^ciittd   it**   iti-i  :ir.iali\  as 
M;  i.   i.   i;  MrtM'p.  aii'i  ttr.   rruii-xiit-s 
fu.K'W  t  .<•  t\ ;ti«. 

(hi  «  t:t*  I  K'.nt  rr;;ardi:i;;  Miake 
I  o.->  11  aii  li*  rU>r9  a^n «-,  and  all 
ec»:;«"t  ri.«-»|  i-vtr  I.a\«"  ft^rei'il— 
iiani  \.  lh<'  i.ccetpit\  Tt  |  rouipti- 
tUiie    1.    t'li'   reiui*  ii .     llvir\    nio- 

■  ■ 

«&iut  1>  St  moreasrs  the  dangtr.  and 


the  aucccsa  of  many  of  the  natire 
cures  lioa  in  the  fact  that  thry  are 
at  hand,     8hould  a  Red  Indian  be 
bitten,  his  friend  is  on  his  kneea  in 
an  instant  sucking;  the  wound,  nor 
does  he  cease  till  danpT  is  orer. 
He  understands  that  the  circulatioa 
must  be  checked,  and  with  one  hand 
above  and  anutlirr  Udow  the  wound, 
he  ti;;htly  griiis  the  limb,  nor  once 
looses  his  hold  while  he  sucks,  spit- 
ting the  blood  from  his  mouth  at 
intervals.      Or,    with    rouirh    and 
ri'ady    eouragt*.   he   cuts    out    the 
ilt'sh   and   explotles  gunpowder  in 
the  wound,  or  applies  a  cataplasm 
of    chopped     herbs    which    he    liaa 
read V,  and  of  which  tobacco  forma 
an  important  part.     The  natives  of 
all  the  countries  where  rentimoua 
snakes  most  abound,  are  prepared 
n«*ain*>t  them,  and  acquire  eiperi- 
t'uci'  in  deal  in:;  w  ith  them.     Should 
the  bite  be  on  a  large  rein  or  an 
artt*rv.   thev   know   there   is   little 
ho{.e ;  and  it  i-^  said  by  travvllers 
from  tropical  Anu-rica,   where  the 
\\u*A  draUy  snakes  are  found,  that 
thf    Indians  thrn*  will    sometimes 
lay  thcmsi'lves  down  to  die  without 
atteiiipting  a  remedy  if  badly  bitten 
by  iMie  of  those  h>ng-fanged  eroi^^ 
li'^it.     Hut  thrsi*  must  be  very  ri* 
ci'ptional  «*aK*s,  and  it  is  only  from 
S.uitii  Amerii'a  tliat  we  hear  of  such 
Mnilrnt    poinon    that   a   man   auc- 
euihbs   in   a   few    minutes!     Ther 
bavi*  their  riMnt-iIii>«,  notwithstand- 
ing:  thi'ir  fault  d  Audiv,  in  whicbt 
as  Tschutli  int'orms  us,  they  place 
such  faith  that  hnUhy  men  are  in« 
ncKMihited    wan    the  juiee,   and   it 
rruders    enake-poiimn   harmleaa   to 
thfui   for  a  WTS   long  time.     We 
bate  th«-  high   authority  of  Hum* 
Iniidc   to  ^up;'ort   the  custom;    he 
thinking  that  the  yuaco  or  Aaa«» 
may  impart  t.t  the  b«>dy  an  oJour 
wiitili    in   H'piignant    to    the    aer* 
lirnts.      The   Arabs  chew   a  root 
whith    ha«   the    Mme   effect;    and 
FofW^  tells  ua  that  the  luititea  of 
Dahuiuev  have  au  infallible  curt  of 
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a  like  nature,  and  bave  so  little 
fear  of  the  vipers  tl»ere,  that  they 
walk  bare- footed  in  the  long  grass, 
confident  of  their  remedy — a  de- 
coction of  native  plants.  How 
would  it  be  to  try  inoculation  by 
some  of  the  Hindoo  plants  on  the 
natives;  or,  first,  on  some  of  the 
animals  which  are  being  tortured 
by  such  thousands  in  the  "  serrice 
of  science  ?  *'  Should  it  be  found 
successful,  inoculation  against  cobra 
poison  might  be  made  compul- 
sory in  India  as  for  small-pox  in 
England.  Signor  Francini  was 
right  in  **  smiling  at  the  Phancy  " 
that  a  viper's  head,  swallowed  at 
the  iime^  would  do  any  good.     The 

{>oison  must  have  been  swallowed 
ong  previously  and  plentifully,  so 
as  to  have  become  incorporated,  so 
to  speak,  with  the  system.  If  it 
be  true  (and^^e  are  not  justified  in 
doubting  the  corroborative  testi- 
mony of  8  score  of  such  authorities 
as  Livingstone,  Forbes,  P.  H.  Oosse, 
and  Humboldt),  that  by  the  use  of 
certain  indigenous  plants  the  natives 
can  render  themselves  safer  from 
venomous  creatures  in  otber 
countries,  may  we  not  conjecture 
that  Hind(istan  must  also  supply 
native  remedies?  Only  here  su- 
perstition and  fatalism  step  in  the 
way !  Education  must  join  hands 
with  Science  in  order  to  reduce  the 
death-rate  from  snake-poison.  We 
may,  at  least,  venture  to  enumerate 
a  few  curious  facts  regarding  the 
efifect  of  certain  plants  on  vipers, 
as  that  of  the  penny-royal  before 
mentioned,  and  an  African  aristolch 
ckia^  the  smell  of  which  stupefies 
a  snake,  a  dose  causing  it  to  die  in 
convulsions.  The  white  ash  of 
America,  Fraxinus  Amerieanus, 
has  a  rapid  and  powerful  effect  on 
the  rattlesnake,  similar  to  that  of 
arUtoloehia  on  the  African  vipers. 
Professor    Silliman    made   several 


experiments  with  the  leaves  or  a 
spray  of  the  white  ash,  and  was 
satisfied  that  it  was  poison  to  the 
reptile  ;  even  the  smell  of  it  throw- 
ing it  into  convulsions ;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  rattlesnake  is  never 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  this  tree. 

In  the  '*  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions" of  1763,  when  everything 
relating  to  the  Orotalus  possessed 
a  novel  interest  in  England,  there 
is  an  account  of  a  cure  of  rattle- 
snake bite  by  a  mixture  of  salt 
and  white  ash  given  by  a  gentle- 
man in  Connecticut.  But  of  all 
the  reputed  remedies,  none  seem  to 
be  in  such  general  use  as  tobacco ; 
various  species  of  which,  or  its  allies, 
are  indigenous  in  most  tropical  or 
semi-tropical  countries.  E.  Nichol- 
son,* previously  quoted,  describes 
the  rapid  effect  of  tobacco  on  the 
cobra.  You  have  but  to  blow  into 
its  mouth  a  drop  or  two  of  the  oil 
from  an  old  tobacco  pipe,  he  tells 
us,  and  it  is  quickly  dead.  In  Africa 
we  find  the  same  effect  produced. 
The  Hottentots  oflen  kill  a  puff 
adder  by  merely  spitting  on  it.  (The 
inference  of  course  is,  that  the 
saliva  is  saturated  with  some  such 
drug;  and  may  we  not  assume 
that  spittle,  as  causing  the  death  of 
a  viper — an  ancient  belief — might 
be  Que  to  a  drug  in  constant  use 
for  chewing  in  those  countries  P) 
'^  Tobacco  kills  snakes  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity,  and  they  are 
rarely  (some  species  never)  seen 
in  a  tobacco  field,*'  says  Dr.  G.  J. 
8mith,t  who  proved  this  after  various 
experiments.  "A  pinch  of  snuff  kills 
them ; "  but  he  found  neither  ar- 
senic, prussic  acid,  nor  opium  pro- 
duce any  effect  on  them.  "Man 
carries  more  poison  in  his  mouth 
than  a  snake;"  wrote  an  old  Vir* 
ginian.  "  He  can  poison  a  venomous 
serpent  more  quickly  than  it  can 
him."      And    he  deacribea  having 
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witncii»i*il  two  ynun^  mm  who, 
choppin*:  down  itvvp^  mw  a  ratiU*. 
iinakt*,  and  huKlin:;  it  down  with  a 
forked  Mick,  one  <>f  theui  put  n 
quid  of  tobacco  from  hid  own  mouth 
into  that  of  the*  hn:ikc ;  when,  *'  raiii- 
intc  the  fork,  the  pixtr  creature  did 
not  crawl  more  than  liis  own  lenf^th 
before  he  was  convu)^ ;  tli<  n 
Bweiied  up  and  died."  Tue  effect 
on  the  Otpper-hend.  and  other*,  i« 
the  itanie.  Mackenev,  fatlin,  J.  K. 
Lord,  and  ni.inv  other  trave!h>n« 
multiplv  such  ea^es ;  as  thev  do 
a))>o  the  virtue  of  other  native 
plants  which  are  curr$  for  poi»on, 
hut  dcifh  to  the  j'^'isoner.  Anil  a 
curiouH  fact  in  connection  «ith 
thef>e  plants  (ntanv  rf  whirh  arc* 
named  in  the  M^ifrritt  MeiUctu  of 
b<*th  England  and  Anierica)  is  that 
they   are   most   of  them    powerful 

}M)i9t4>n8  theiitH<lvcp.  *'  JJke  cures 
ike.  and  one  poison  cures  anuther  !** 
We  know  that  a  poision  swallowed 
ia  i.ot  like  a  poison  injected  into 
tlie  veins,  and  the  contrarv  ;  a<.  for 
iufitaiiiH*.  Hiiake  vt  nmn  itM'lf ;  harm- 
le:*!*  in  a  H>»uni),  healthy  stomach, 
but  diath  in  the  h!«<id.  The  hot- 
test cituutriei«  prodiuiny:  the  mi«st 
vennmniiA  serpents  are  riehest  in 
all  tl'.ese  p.'usonous  plant «.  To 
name  them  here  in  nredleiis,  as  ther 
are  too  well  known  to  those  in- 
tenanted  ;  but  amoni;  them,  sfrurh* 
nni  tosif'rra^n,  pnnri[t.il  intrridieiit 
of  the  trrrible  cyarf^  troHmli,  cr 
oo»**irj  piiiiiipn  of  S.uth  Anifricn-- 
t:ik»  •<  Its  I»a-1.  l>r.  Weir  Mitchel 
of  I'liil.idrlphia— one  i^f  th»»  nb!i*st 
of  tie  ^cieiititlc  t'Xi'eriinmtaiinta  on 
sr.ake-p'iis  II  —  eiiumeratvs  S4ime 
thirty  plants  which  inj  ty  much 
Iim-mI  i-n-iiit  amoii;^  tin*  Indians  cf 
var:-  u<  parts  t.f  AnM-rii-a,  as  cure 
fiT  i^nake  biti' :  th>  <i>:h  in  the  ikantis 

of  ^^•i^•I;^•e  tf.*:r  etrimrv  h.-n  'hut 
le«n  f»nli*fai  t  Tily  |rii\e-i.  Hut  it 
i..!'-  I  fi'ii  adii.  tt<-ii  tl.at  h\  tiji-  time 
a  h.tti  ii  {K-rp- n  r>  ariu  •<  "the  haiid 
«■!'  >■  u-i.i-«\"  ft*  has  iifleu  bienuie 
•^*  thurt>u^hJy   inoculated  with  ibo 


venom  that  he  is  past  recovrrr. 
The  powerful  and  rapid  effect  of 
strvchnine  on  cobrsa  has  been  writ 

ft 

nroved — the  smallest  taint  of  it  kill* 
Wi^  tliem.  As  a  medicine,  neitber 
that  nor  tobact*o  are  named  in  the 
'*  Thanatophidia  ;**  though  m  n  tab* 
cutaneoua  injection  after  a  bite 
several  trials  with  ^t^Jchnine  were 
made.  In  one  case  45  dropai,  in 
doses  of  2().  15.  and  10  drops  eeefa. 
were  hypfHlermically  injected!  into 
a  doir  bitten  bv  a  cobra,  and  wbich 
soon  died  notwithstantlinff ;  but  not 
— as  is  supposed— K>f  cobra  in  tbu 
instance.  Dr.  Favrer  found  cobras  to 
ex  t  remely  susceptibleof  t  he  influence 
of  strychnine,  that  in  one  of  his  ei« 
peri  men  ts  to  test  the  t  fleet  of  eobrn 
poison  on  itself,  he  attributes  the 
dctth  of  tlie  snake  merrly  to  the 
syrini;e  having  bei*n  previoualr  used 
for  strychnine,  thou;t|t  thoroughlj 
cleansed  afterwards.  One  is,  how- 
ever,  struck  by  the  fact  that  the 
doomed  reptile  had  its  blood  inoCQ* 
iHtfd  by  more  poisiin  (fifteend  rops) 
than  ita  very  bi|ri;est  and  moat 
vici*  m  citusiu  in  its  i;reatest  %i2oar 
could  ever  have  injected  in  one  bite. 
The  i«nake  "twisted  itself  up  in  a 
riirid  s«Ties  of  coils  and  died.**  Hie 
etfiTt  of  carbolic  acid  on  the  anakce 
is  fiimilar.  Kven  a  drop  held  to  the 
nose  caused  the  rt*ptile  instantly 
t<>  "double  itM'lf  up  in  numerova 
folds,  remsii.ins*  a<i  stiflf  as  if  east 
in  metal.'*  an<i  in  this  state  of  con- 
vulsion after  four  days  it  died.  Cre<h 
sote.  an  ai:.iloi;oua  chemical  eom- 
pound.  also  destroys  snakes  quioklj. 
The  very  smt-ll  of  it  thej  hate; 
tl-.en*fore.  if  K'mhI  in  no  other  war« 
then*  two  dru);s  mav  lie  made  em* 
carittu^  in  driviii^  or  keepini(  snakea 
aH.iy  from  houn*s— and  tbe  tastea 
of  many  of  them  are  object ioB- 
aMv  d>>mestic — in  India  and  the 
Tropici". 

Dr.  Weir  Mitchel,  lioweTcr,  m* 
provea  hii:hly  of  carbolic  acid  for 
rattlesnake  bite«,  and  has  found  it 
cfljcacioua  "  if  apphcd  el  ease  to  the 
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wound/*  He  recommends  that  every 
backwoodsman  should  supply  him- 
self with  a  little  of  this,  easily  port- 
able and  manageable  in  capillary 
tubes.  In  his  exhaustive  paper  on 
the  poison  of  the  rattlesnake,*  he 
appends  a  table  of  sixteen  cases  of 
snake  bite,  with  such  details  as  are 
important  to  professional  persons; 
as,  for  instance,  the  position  of  the 
bite,  age  of  victim,  local  symptoms, 
&c.,  &c.  In  several  of  these  cases 
carbolic  acid  was  used ;  also  olive 
oil,  ammonia,  arsenic,  and  alcoholic 
stimulants.  Out  of  the  sixteen 
cases  only  four  were  fatal.  Be- 
gardinff  the  use  of  alcohol,  diversity 
of  opinions  exist.  It  is  in  high  favour 
in  the  United  States,  where  it  some- 
times supports  the  idea  that "  poison 
cures  poison !  "  The  whisky-loving 
backwoodsman  grows  very  reckless 
of  rattlesnakes  if  he  have  only  his 
''  demijohn  "  at  hand.  A  Southern 
planter  assured  the  writer,  that 
during  cotton-picking  time  Sambo 
would  sometimes  allow  himself  to 
get  bitten  in  order  to  procure 
uquor  and  leisure.  The  overseers 
were  always  provided  with  a  supply 
against  snake  accidents,  when  a 
quart  was  promptly  administered. 
Sambo  soon  fulls  helplessly  drunk, 
and  by  the  time  the  effects  of  the 
whisky  have  passed  away  the  poison 
has  dispersed.  Ammonia  was  sub- 
sequently tried,  both  subdermally 
and  in  doses ;  and  Sambo,  not  liking 
this  remedy  equally  well,  took  more 
care  to  avoid  rattlesnakes  afterwards. 
Captain  Townshend  f  informs  us 
that  a  paste  of  whisky  and  soda  is 
also  applied  to  the  wound,  and 
renewed  every  few  minutes.  A 
boy  bitten  was  thus  treated,  and 
also  dosed  with  whit^ky,  "  as  much 
as  he  could  driuk,  and  trotted  about 
till  the  poison  worked  off,  which  it 
ioon  didy  A  supply  of  soda,  pepper, 


and  whisky  was  always  carried  witb 
them.  The  root  of  tne  poekplant,} 
as  a  poultice,  was  also  used  with 
success ;  and  the  rattlesnakes  of 
Florida,  as  well  as  the  Mocassin 
snake — almost  equally  venomous- 
are  something  to  be  feared.  It  is 
extraordinary  what  large  potions  of 
alcoholic  drinks  a  poisoned  person 
can  take  without  the  intoxicating 
effects  which  follow  at  other  times. 
Dr.  Weir  Mitchel  says :  "  Quarts 
of  brandy  have  been  taken  by  deli- 
cate females  and  mere  children 
without  injury  and  almost  without 
effect,"  when  under  the  influence  of 
snake-poison.  One  man,  within  a 
few  hours,  took  one  quart  of  brandy 
and  half  a  pint  of  whisky,  and  yet 
was  only  slightly  intoxicated  for 
four  hours,  and  he  not  an  habitual 
whisky  drinker.  He  recovered  gra- 
dually in  five  days.  Another  man, 
bitten  in  the  throat,  was  cured  in 
twenty-four  hours,  during  which 
be  had  alcohol  and  red  pepper, 
"two  quarts  of  whisky  in  one 
night,  and  renewed  as  the  pulse 
fell."  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup« 
pose  that  habitual  drunkards  always 
enjoy  immunity  from  snake  bite,  as 
cases  are  recorded  in  which  men 
thoroughly  intoxicated  at  the  time 
have  been  bitten  and  died.  Their 
constitution  must  have  been  already 
impaired  past  remedy.  On  the  same 
theory  assigned  by  Weir  Mitchel, 
Drs.  Halford  of  Australia,  and 
Shortt  of  Madras,  administer  sti- 
mulants. "The  effect  of  poison 
being  depressing,  stimulants  are 
clearly  indicated,"  he  says.  "The 
body  minus  heat,  the  blood  minus 
oxygen,  and  hence  the  gradual  ex- 
tinction of  the  vital  forces,"  says 
Dr.  Halford.  Anything,  therefore, 
which  will  help  to  restore  these 
powers  and  to  rouse  the  nervous 
system  is  advisable.    Dr.  Halford 


*  See  '*Smitb&oiiian  OontribQiions.'*    Washiogton,  1860. 

t  **  Wild  Life  in  Florida."    By  F.  T.  Toimahend.     London,  1875. 

X  Common  pokeweed. — Phytolacca  Lecandra  of  Dr.  Asa  Graj. 
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closcriheii  a  ca^e  in  whk-)i  two 
bottles  of  branilr  woro  ilrunk  i^iili- 
out  anv  M'lnptoms  nf  intoxication  ; 
anil  a  t!-rl  of  fourtc'i-n.  bittrn  !»y  an 
Australian  snake,  drank  three  bot  t  lea 
without  beinij  intoxicated  !  **  Ah*o- 
Iiol  has  pouerful  ntt  met  ions  for 
oxvjjen/*  says  Dr.  I  In!  ford.  *'  fo  if 
it  encai;c  the  oxv^rn  from  the 
forpi<;n  cells  which  the  poison  has 
produced  in  the  blood  and  ab- 
sorbed, the  cells  perish,  and  re- 
ooTerv  i*n»ues.**  Dr.  Hal  lord  has 
written  an  elaborate  pamphlot  o:i 
the  condition  of  the  blood  from 
snake  bite.*  hi:;hlv  interesting;  to 
the  scientific  reader.  Dr.  Short t 
of  Madras,  whi^se  experiments  on 
snake-poison  hare  been  carriiMl  on 
for  manv  Tears,  savs  also,  **  Hrinc; 
the  patient  under  the  influence  of 
intoxication  as  ^peodilv  as  posiMiMe; 
make  hiii  dniuk,  and  keep  him 
drunk.*'  In  forty-flvc  hnum  one 
of  his  patients  took  eighty-six 
onn(*es  of  brandy  and  eleven  '»iinces 
of  /ly.  j»y(a9tf ;  the  latter  Si">me  by 
mouth,  some  by  injrction.  Dr. 
Shortt  claims  the  ori«;inality  of 
usini*  Uq,  poUu$e  for  intra  venal 
injections,  *'  based  on  numerous 
actual  exjHjriments  f'>r  ten  years.** 
lie  records  several  successful  cure*, 
"not  as  miraculous,  but  rat'i'ual.** 
*•  Liq.  }>ot.  possesses  the  pr  'iM-rty 
of  neiitralieini;  the  poison,  and 
brandy  exjHNlites  it.  dt  excilini; 
the  i'imtlation.  and  thus  cnrryini; 
it  as  rapidly  as  |>o9sible  thnris^h 
the  system.** 

It  is  on  the  theory  that  the 
Tenom  is  an  acid  that  the  Ameri* 
cans  make  such  fn*<|uent  use  of 
alkalis  in  snake-bite.  If  nothing 
el«ti  be  at  hand  thev  will  use 
gaUrtitui  (used  br  everv  housewife 
in  th«*  c-^mp4iund  of  her  bn-ad  and 
M«i-uit9\  s<ida.  or  ammonia.  It 
strikes  the  practii*al  American  acri- 
culturmiift    strangely  to  hear  tliat 


so  msny  scientific  brains  are  racked 
in  vain  to  find  "antidotes**  for 
snake-bites.  Accounts  of  acci- 
dents, and  how  they  were  cured, 
find  frequent  place  in  li>cal  papers 
in  the  States,  and  of  which  tho 
following:;  is  one  such,  copied  ver- 
batim. The  family  were  too  well 
known  to  admit  of'doubt: — 

'•A  son  of  C.  M.  Clay,  whUe 
Running  rect^ntly,  was  bitten  oa 
the  foot  by  a  rattlesnake,  and  hii 
body  immediately  exhibited  srmp* 
toms  of  the  mo!«t  virulent  poison ; 
but  he  was  dosed,  until  stupefied, 
with  apple  brandy,  and  the  next 
morning  was  as  well  as  ever.  So 
confident  was  Mr.  Claj  of  the 
efiicacy  of  alcoholic  spirits  in  all 
cases  of  poison  by  the  bitea  of 
snakes  and  insects,  that  he  did  not 
even  send  for  a  physician.  Ss/ens- 
tus  was  bound  upon  the  bitten  spot, 
until  ammonia  could  be  procured, 
when    the   former    was   moiatened 

with  It.*' 

Another  popular  remedj  in 
America  is  to  apply  the  inside  of  a 
freshly  killed  fiiwf  warm  upon  the 
wound ;  fowl's  liver  also.  This  is 
on  the  principle  of  an  absorbent; 
and  under  the  idea  that  the 
venom  has  more  aflinity  for  chicken 
flesh  than  human  flesh,  and  is  drawn 
by  the  former.  But  ijuick  ia  the 
word  with  the  border  pioneer.  And 
from  the  following  instnietioDaife 
taken  from  a  California  paper,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  writer's 
experience  had  been  gained  UDoog 
Terr  vigorous  constitutions  indes^ 
anJ  the  idea  of  '*  exhaustion  *'  had 
never  occurred  to  him  :  "  When  the 
bite  is  fresh  or  recent^  the  rims 
may  bo  destroyed  by  an  application 
of  potash  or  soda-nater  plentifuUj 
applied  to  the  wound  on  man  or 
beast,  and  it  is  well  to  take  inwardlj 
a  weak  solution  of  aoda-vater* 
This  is  a  good  antidote  for  poisoos.** 


•  Unnt,\%7i,  ToL  iL.  ^  U€  ;  uA  1$70,  vol.  L,  p.  5«0,  4c. 
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He  then  proceeds  to  describe  what 
happened  at  an  Indian  lodge 
opposite  his  ranch  on  Kern  Biver. 
^'Seeing  a  squaw  come  ruaning  down 
to  the  river  bank,  shrieking,  with 
uplifted  bauds,  *  Be-boa !  be-boa !  * 
one  of  mj  sons,  supposing  a  rattle- 
snake— numerous  thereabouts — had 
struck  its  fangs  iuto  some  poor 
Indian,  immediately  shot  a  fowl, 
and,  pluDging  into  the  deep  river, 
swam  across,  where  he  found  a 
young  child  with  a  swollen  thigh, 
moaning  with  pain.  He  opened 
the  chicken,  and  bound  it  with  the 
entrails  upon  the  wound,  which  re- 
lieved  the  poose  at  once,  and  he 
recovered."  There  is  no  attempt 
at ''  sensation  *'  in  these  and  many 
similar  incidents  recounted.  They 
are  told  rather  for  the  benefit  of 
new  settlers,  who  might  not  be 
equal  to  the  emergency,  than  for 
any  love  of  the  marvellous.  The 
application  of  fowl's  liver  is  adopted 
in  India  and  elsewhere. 

In  snake  stones  as  absorbents, 
Dr.  Fayrer  has  no  belief  whatever, 
and  pronounces  them  perfectly 
powerless  to  suck  out  the  poison ; 
out  the  liver  of  a  chicken  "  has 
been  sometimes  applied  with  suc- 
cess.'* 

This  application  of  the  warm 
flesh  of  a  dead  fowl  is  a  very  old 
remedy  among  the  negroes  of 
America.  In  the  early  days,  when 
the  many  poisonous  snakes  were 
subjects  of  continual  wonder  to  the 
colonists,  the  descriptions  of  them 
aro  remarkable  for  two  things— 
namely,  the  infrequency  of  deaths 
from  their  bite,  and  the  matter-of- 
fact  way  in  which  remedies  were 
mentioned.  In  1733,  when  the 
rattlesnake  was  a  novelty  in  English 
collections,  and  when  scientific  men 
were  first  giving  attention  to  the 
nature  of  its  bite.  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
contributed  a  paper  to  the  Royal 
Philosophical  Society,  in  which, 
speaking  of  that  serpent,  he  says, 
"'  So  certain  are  the  mortal  Efifects 


of  the  Poison  that  sometimes  in 
waiting  till  an  Iron  can  be  heated 
in  order  to  burn  the  Wound,  it  is 
said  to  prove  fatal."  He  quotes 
Colonel  Beverley's  •*  History  of  Vir- 
ginia." 17Q2.  "The  Bite  of  this 
Viper,  without  some  immediate 
Application,  is  certain  Death.  But 
Remedies  aro  so  well  known  that 
none  of  their  Servants  are  ignorant 
of  them;"  and  he  ** never  knew 
any  one  Kill'd,  tho'  he  had  a  general 
Knowledge  all  over  the  Country." 
This,  compared  with  the  tliousands 
of  deaths  annually  in  India,  and  the 
failure  of  remedies  there,  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  the  victims  are 
among  the  most  ignorant,  as  well 
as  superstitious,  of  the  natives,  who 
lack  the  intelligence  even  of  the 
American  savage,  and  the  self- 
reliance  of  the  backwoodsman. 
Because  venomous  serpents  are  not 
more  numerous  in  Hindiistan  than 
in  any  other  tropical  countries.  On 
the  contrary,  whereas  four  only,  out 
of  the  twenty  families  of  snakes  in 
British  India,  are  poisonous,  up- 
wards of  two-thirds  of  the  Austra- 
lian snakes  are  dangerous. 

In  Africa,  too,  where  are  more 
viperidcB  than  in  any  other  country , 
the  natives  learn  how  to  manac^ 
or  to  avoid  them,  and  deaths 
from  vipers  are  rare.  In  tropical 
America,  where  the  largest  and 
most  deadly  of  the  crotalidm 
abound,  and  in  the  States,  where 
the  Copper-head  and  the  Black- 
water  viper  are  scarcely  less  deadly 
than  the  rattlesnake,  it  is  now  as 
rare  to  hear  of  deaths  by  these  as 
by  a  mad  dog  in  England.  The 
American  Indian  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  ready  with  his  remedv ;  the 
hardy  pioneer  of  the  West  learns, 
as  one  of  his  first  lessons,  what  to 
do  in  case  of  snake-bite,  and  if  the 
means  be  of  a  somewhat  reckless 
nature,  they  are  commonly  suc- 
cessful ;  otherwise  statistics  would 
surely  record  death  from    snake- 
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number  of  persooB,  apparently 
dying,  recovered  by  fifteen  minims 
of  ammonia  being  injected ;  one, 
a  man,  described  tbe  rc?ivifying 
sensation  as  being  '^  like  an  electric 
abock  passing  through  his  frame." 
Other  means,  local  applications  and 
stimulants,  are  used  with  it;  and 
evidence  seems  to  prove  it  a  most 
remarkable  restorative.  That  it 
does  not  invariably  succeed  in 
India  is  not  condemnatory  of  the 
method ;  for  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  a  cobra  secretes  more 
poison  than  the  Australian  snakes  ; 
therefore,  a  person  bitten  by  a 
tiger-snake  {Roploceplialxu  curlus), 
might  be  more  easily  cured  than 
one  bitten  by  the  more  deadly 
kinds.  Shall  we  attempt  to  de- 
scribe these  much- varying  fangs, 
and  the  nice  distinctions  between 
Tiper,  crotalus,  elaps,  <S^.,  and  why 
their  poison  differs  so  materially  in 
effect?  "Master  teeth."  "dog 
teeth,'*  "  springing  teeth,"  "  great 
teeth,"  the  fangs  were  variously 
designated  by  tho  older  naturalists 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  palate 
and  jaw  teeth,  described  in  the 
previous  paper.  Broadly  speaking, 
tbe  viper  proper  has  only  fangs 
in  the  upper  jaw ;  and  in  this 
respect  the  crotalus  is  allied  to 
the  viperidcB. 

The  length  of  the  upper  jaw 
varies  greatly  in  the  different 
species.  In  the  non-venomous  it 
is  long,  and  funiished  with  teeth 
throughout.  In  tbe  vipers  it  is 
extremely  short,  bearing  only  the 
poisonous  fang;  but  is  furnished 
with  an  especial  and  peculiar 
muscle  by  which  the  fang  is  in- 
stantaneously erected  when  the 
snake  is  about  to  strike.  Such 
serpents  are,  therefore,  said  to  have 
*•  movable  fangs,"  on  account  of 
the  extreme  mubility  of  the  short 
jaws  to  which  they  are  firmly  fixed. 
The  elapid€p  have  a  few  common 
teeth  as  well  as  fangs.  In  vipers 
the  natural  position  of  the  fang  is 


recumbent,  and  enveloped  in  a  fold 
of  the  gum ;  which,  as  the  snake 
opens  its  mouth,  is  puckered  up, 
forcing  the  secretion  into  tbe  fang ; 
while  the  maxillary  bone  is  pushed 
forward  ;  or,  so  to  speak,  it  rotates 
and  clianges  its  angle  of  position, 
BO  that  the  fang  points  down,  or 
is  "erected." 

The  construction  and  mechanism 
of  the  poison  apparatus  are  among 
the  most  astonishing  phenomena 
of  animal  physiology.  The  gland 
lies  behind  the  eve,  whence  the 
poison  is  conveyed  by  a  duct  to 
the  base  of  the  tooth,  and  thence 
down  it  or  tbrouj^h  it  into  the 
wound.  The  excision  of  the  fang 
does  not  check  the  gland  in  its 
function  of  secreting  poison;  nay, 
even  when  the  head  is  off,  or  after 
the  reptile  is  dead,  there  is  danger 
for  a  considerable  time.  Dr.  Weir 
Mitchel  found  that  rattlesnakes  in 
confinement  remain  in  vigorous 
health,  though  refusing  food,  for 
many  months.  Sometimes,  when 
the  snake  has  a  full  gland  of  un- 
expended poison,  you  may  see  it 
exuding  from  the  end  of  the  fang, 
and  by  a  forcible  expiration  the 
snake  can  eject  it.  We  may  doubt 
whether  a  serpent  possess  sufficient 
intelligence,  or  is  good  marksman 
enough  to  take  aim  with  this 
dangerous  projectile;  but  it  has 
been  said,  "a  viper  will  spit  its 
poison  into  the  eye  of  an  in- 
truder ! "  Tbe  stupid  brute  will 
often  dash  its  head  with  the  m- 
tention  of  striking  an  object ;  and, 
failing  to  reach  it,  the  ready  venom 
is  ejected  several  feet.  Possibly  a 
human  eye  may  have  smarted 
under  the  accident.  Microscopic 
examination  shows  that  the  fang 
is  not  a  hollow  tooth,  as  often 
supposed,  but  a  tooth  compressed 
and  folded,  as  one  sees  a  rose-leaf 
in  which  a  tiny  larva  has  enwrapped 
itself.  In  some  cases  this  involu- 
tion is  so  complete  as  to  present 
the  appearance  of  a  solid  tooth ; 
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oscopt  wherr,  lunr  the  poittt,  a 
tiny  flit  is  \iMl>li*,  »ho«inK  tlint 
it  if  hollow.  It  irt  like  tliiH  in  the 
Tipcrn.  It  has  enamel  within  and 
without.  Iti  other  upecies  the 
iofolution  leavi-a  a  Ionf;itiuliiial 
groove  tliron-zhout  the  tooth  ;  more 
or  ie!»8  ilefiiietl  in  the  vnrious 
familiea.  lu  the  aea  snakes,  //^</ro« 
pkidit,  it  is  an  open  channel ;  in 
the  venomous  eolubrines  it  is  less 
dofeloped  ;  and  in  the  tiprridie  it 
i«  a  tuhc.  The  aim  and  c-urvnturo 
of  the  fane  varv,  also,  in  diller^'nt 
faniil !(*:<.  In  the  %'iper  it  i**  very  Inn*; 
and  Miarp.  inflirtinj^  a  deep  wouml. 
In  tlur  M-a  Hnakes  it  in  si*ar«*ely 
longer  th»n  the  eomniun  teeth  (a 
few  of  uhich  nppeor  on  the  maxil- 
larj  bone  behind  it),  but  then  it 
haa  an  open  f*roure,  and  the  pf)i«on 
is  abundant  and  net  ire  ;  po  that  the 
Jlydropkidit  are  aiiinn<;  the  most 
Ten4>mous  snakei*.  They  belt*ng  fx* 
cluKively  t«»  the  tropical  pi-ns  of 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Sitme  of 
them  attain  a  length  of  ten  or 
more  fift.  Their  form  diffV-ra  M»mi!s 
what  fn»m  land  unakes  in  having 
their  tail  rertie.illy  flattened,  like 
an  oar,  to  enable  them  t4i  projtel 
tbetnsc'lres  more  easilv  a;:ain!)t  the 
realstini;  wave^i.  Both  tht-y  and 
freahwater  siiakes  have  their  nos- 
trils on  the  top  of  the  Bn<»ut,  so 
that  a  VL-ry  s!i^'t:t  clevati<»n  of  their 
head  enables  them  to  take  in  a 
supply  of  air.  iSut  the  de;;rers  of 
dentition  are  endless.  Several  per- 
fectly harnilt-M  snakes  have  what 
are  appan-ntly  Titi^^  ;  that  i«.  one 
pair  of  teeth  much  huitifr  th.iD  the 
rest,  and  a  btte  from  these  wouhl 
lead  a  perM)ii  to  snpp  )i*e  he  ba  J 
been  iijurel  by  an  elap$ ;  but  the 
UM?  is  meri*ly  to  hold  tt»u^h-skinned 
pn\v.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr. 
Smith*  devoribes  a  venornuus  snake 
with  fsn^«  Mt  l.)n^  that  they  lie 
back  ainiti-t  to  the  throat  ;  hut  tliC 


serpent  baa  so  small  and  delicate  a 
head  and  mouth  that  he  tbinka  it 
cannot  pt)ssibly  extend  ita  jawa 
sufficiently  to  use  these  faofps  ex- 
cept to  retain  the  prey,  which, 
attempting;  to  escape,  mui»t  oecei* 
sarily  be  wounded  by  them. 

Tiie  only  Australian  snake  ap* 
proaehin^  theviprrinchnraeteristhe 
death  a(idt*r,  AcanthopkiM  antareticm^ 
yet  it  has  tiled  fangs  like  the  cobra. 
Inapiiearnncc  it  is  therefore  a  viper  ; 
in  (lent  it  ion,  an  elaps.  Nieholaon 
say  a  the  stepa  are  so  numerous  in 
these  sta::es  of  development  that 
scarcely  any  marked  pip  ran  be 
found  between  the  vrnomous  and 
non-venomous;  and  t'i:it  even  in  tbe 
natural  salivary  secretion  aome* 
times  resides  a  ti»xic  principle, 
though  IcM  virulent  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  pniMm  f;land.  Dr. 
Giinther states  that  "the  degree  of 
danger  de|M'nds  less  on  the  apcriea 
that  ha-*  inflicted  a  wound,  than  on 
the  bulk  and  vi^^our  of  the  indiri* 
dual,  the  quantitv  of  its  p^a^nn,  tbe 
temperature,  an  J  the  part  bitten.'* 
As  a  rule,  the  larger  snakes  hare 
larger  fang!*;  but  a  cobra's  and  a 
rattlesnnke's  bite  in  winter  might 
do  less  harm  than  a  smaller  anake 
iu  the  height  of  summer. 

Dr.  Fayn-r  made  some  interest* 
ing  ex|)cnments,  by  which  heaacsr- 
tained  that  fnngs  were  replaerd  bj 
othera  capable  of  inflicting  injarr 
in  from  three  to  four  weeks.  A 
snake,  whose  fnncs  had  been  ei* 
trieted  on  the  7th  of  October, 
inflicted  a  wound  with  his  newooea 
on  the  31st.  Another  had  fanga 
n*ady  iu  thirty-one  days;  a  third, 
in  less  time.  That  is  to  saj,  tbe 
neit  partially-devclo|ted  pair  eama 
forw.ird  and  wrre  Umily  fixed  to 
the  htuie  for  u»e  by  that  time.  Bat 
a  iang  lost  by  natural  piticeaa  ia 
replai-ed  in  a  few  day«.  Poison 
taken  fn>u  the  gland  either  bcfc 
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or  after  the  death  of  a  snake,  is  as 
fatal  to  the  blood  of  animals  as  if 
injected  by  the  snake  itself. 

Sir  Bartle  Frere,  when  he  was 
Coromissioner  of  Scinde  (1856-62), 
felt  deeply  im  pressed  with  the 
terrible  death-rate  from  snake-bite 
in  India,  and  instituted  inquiries, 
causing  police  returns  to  be  sent  in. 
Valuable  statistics  were  thus  ob- 
tained, and  rewards  were  offered  for 
snakes  killed.  Ked-tapeism  and  an 
impoverished  treasury  seem  to  have 
fettered  the  actions  of  local  func- 
tionaries, and  no  very  effective 
measures  were  taken  until  Dr. 
Fayrer  again  aroused  public  atten- 
tion to  the  matter,  urging  that  the 
cost  would  be  fully  repaid  by  more 
vigorous  and  life-saving  measures, 
and  recommending  a  systematic 
scale  of  rewards  according  to  the 
venomous  character  of  the  snake. 
As  many  as  1,845  snakes  were  killed 
during  a  year  in  one  division  of 
India,  and  then,  when  higher  re- 
wards presented  additional  induce- 
ments, 18,423  snakes  were  killed 
during  three  winter  months,  aver- 
aging over  200  a  day.  Dr.  Fayrer's 
excellent  plan  is  to  put  the  heads 
of  villages,  |)olice,  and  local  autho- 
rities in  possession  of  such  remedies 
and  instructions  as  shall  enable 
them  to  administer  prompt  treat- 
ment, after  the  manner  of  the 
Humane  Society  in  England  for 
drowning  persons. 

He  proposes  to  make  the  danger- 
ous snakes  known  by  faithful  re- 
presentations and  descriptions  as  to 
colour  and  size,  as  he  found  by  the 
reports  that  only  in  one  case  out  of 
ten  the  snake  was  known.  **  Pro- 
bably a  krait;"  **  A.  or  B.  bitten, 
snake  unknown  ;"  **  Believed  to  be 
a  Duboia ;  *'  ran  the  reports.  A 
glance  at  the  wound  will,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  determine  whe- 
ther the  bite   be  by   a  venomous 


snake  or  not,  the  two  fang  marks 
being  distinguishable.  Some  know- 
ledge of  the  characteristics  of  the 
various  species  is  essential.  Nor  is 
such  knowledge  difficult  to  acquire. 
The  viperine  snakes  are,  as  a  rule, 
distinguished  by  their  broad,  flat 
heads,  malevolent  aspect,  and 
rougher  unpolished  scales.  Bot 
their  jaw  bones  and  dentition  are 
certain  guides.  The  form  and  po- 
sition of  the  head  shields  or  plates, 
too,  are  easily  recognised.  In 
classification,  these  shields  are  im- 
portant in  distinguii^hing  genera 
and  species — vis.,  labial  shields, 
frontal,  rostral,  super  and  sub- 
ciliary,  Ac.,  Ac.  Dr.  Qiinther,  of 
the  British  Museum,  who  is  onr 
"  ablest  living  authority,"  describes 
all  these  in  his  work  on  Indian 
snakes,*  the  text-book  to  most  of 
the  other  herpetologists. 

First,  he  divides  Ophidians  into 
B\e  groups — viz.,  burrowing  snakes, 
ground  snakes,  sea  snakes,  tree 
snakes,  and  freshwater  snakes. 
The  first  and  the  last,  being  all  in- 
nocent, may  be  dismissed  at  once.. 
The  sea  snakes — we  do  not  include 
"the  great  sea-serpent !  " — are  all 
highly  poisonous ;  but  as  their  bite^ 
would  occur  in  salt  water,  the  vic- 
tim would  have  no  room  for  doubt,, 
and  must  resort  to  instant  remedies. 
Tree  snakes  include  both  harmless 
and  venomous.  Tho  latter  are  not 
large  enough  to  be  extremely  dan- 
gerous, and  deaths  from  them  are 
not  frequent.  Ground  snakes  in- 
clude by  far  the  largest  number  of 
species,  both  venomous  and  non- 
venomous,  from  the  large  constrict- 
ing snakes  to  the  smallest  viper. 
All  both  swim  and  climb  with  ease. 
But  the  great  divisions  or  three 
sub-orders  are — 

1.  Ophidia    eolubriformes    (the 
harmless  snakes). 

2.  Ophidia    eolubriformes    vene* 
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moii  (venoiiidUA  sinnkei;  but  whioh, 
not  h:i%iiiK  tlio  broad,  t i purine- 
lookiiit;  lu-ad,  niny  be  inistAKi'U  for 
innoofiit  oiu>). 

3.  Opkiiia  riprnjbrmet  (the  vi- 
peritli  oni't»). 

Tlio  M»ooiiJ  iiiib-oriler  inrliide  tho 
hjdrophi  'a^.  niof*t  of  tho  Auntralian 
thanatopbitiia,  aa  wvW  mm  tbe  ludiaii, 
and  Diiino  in  AnuTira,  and  which 
are  all  the  more  dnng«*rouii  for  their 
innooiMit,  grnrerul.  and  fn^quently 
cxtrt'ineljr  bt'aiiliful  cztoridr.  Of 
vipori*,  Africa  has  t^e  largist  num- 
ber—hidrous,  rfpul!«ivi\  clu!n!*y- 
la)kin(^  bra«t8  muny  of  Chcui  nrt*. 
Tiprra  natieymis,  iitt  itii  name  iiii- 
phe*,  has  thosi*  «iii«;ular  horny  an- 
pcnda(;efi  on  the  hrad  like  the 
ceraiitcff,  Viper  a  a*pU ;  w  hethor  to 
entice  birds  V*  comr  for  n  supposed 
worm,  or  what  thi-ir  u«i*  is,  who 
•hall  aay  ?  Tlu-ae  Airican  viprra  are 
all  of  a  most  iihi;;t{i«h  nature,  and 
their  chief  dan;;er  lie^  in  their  auf- 
ferinf*  tb4*mM*lvc!>  to  be  tn>iliien  im 
rather  than  niti\e  out  of  the  uny. 
Thev  are  all  t  f  a  verv  deadlr  eha- 
racter;  yet.  hap  -ily,  wcdonnt  hear 
of  niui'h  harm  bv  them.  India  ha« 
only  two  vi|HTi»— the  Dahoia  and 
the  KehU,  The  fornxr,  I'ioo  Bom, 
u  Viprra  rUgam  ;  its  markincn  are 
handmime,  nur  hn^*  it  the  n'piil.*iTe 
look  of  mont  \i(H*r9.  Two  a(>eci* 
mens  were  brou};ht  to  the  ZtMilo^i- 
cal  Gardens  last  vear.  The  Eehi*^ 
alao,  in  a  good-K>«'kii-g  little  miaki*, 
but  it  bears  a  had  character  fir 
activity  and  rpitcfulncap.  Ita  poi. 
son  14  eitre'iiely  wrulent,  which  ia 
aingular  for  i^o  sriall  a  ppeciea.  A 
fowl  bitten  bi  an  cehiii  died  in  two 
miiiutea,  artd  auoiher  in  aerenty  ac- 
condi.  Dr.  Fairt-r  diluted  a  quar- 
ter of  a  dnip  of  eciii«  poinon  in  ten 
dnips  of  wairr,  and  injected  a  fowl, 
which  ditd  in  fen  nii:iutea.  Cobra 
poifon  dduted  in  the  aame  propor- 
tiona  killed  a  fjwl  in  thirty  minutea. 
Ad  echiB  wai  bruu^nt  to  the  Zoulo- 
gical  (lardena  Uat  aummer,  and 
while  theffv  ffkxt  birth  to  three  little 


vi|ierHnga.  The  mother  died  the 
next  day.  She  had  eaten  nothing, 
and  the  little  onoa  did  not  lung 
aurvive.  They  had  not  their  iiatu* 
ral  fiu)d.  I)rJ  fiiinther  alatea  thai 
ho  haa  never  found  anything  bat 
scoloprndnt  in  the  atomach  of  an 
eehii«.  There  ia  another  Ti|>er  eren 
piiiaili'r  in  South  America,  the  onlj 
viper  of  that  continent— JSrAiWiM 
occrlata — and  it  ia  aaid  to  be  ao 
deadly  that  a  grown  man  will  die  of 
ita  bite  in  two  minutes.  It  is 
called  br  homo  '*  the  ten-inch 
viper,**  and  it  seldom  exceeds  two 
feet.  Now-  it  wouhl  be  cnrioos  to 
know  what  tlda  aurpriningly  deadlj 
little  reptile  feedi*  on;  whether, 
like  ita  Indian  counin,  ita  taste  lies 
for  veno'itoua  injects,  and  whether 
auch  food  strenutliens  the  Tenon  of 
tbcM*  two  ?  The  eclii*  lH*loni*i  par* 
ticularly  to  tropical  India,  and  the 
death  adder  of  Australia  btdongs  to 
the  tropical  part  of  that  continent. 
It  seema  is  if,  like  the  brilliancy  of 
birds  and  flowers,  iotensit?  of 
colouring  and  flavour — and  of  poi- 
son—attain  their  maximum  under 
tropical  suns.  The  deadly  Ptr  d$ 
Lanre^  or  TrigonccepkoiuM  Immemlm* 
tu$  of  the  Antilles,  is  a  scourge  &r 
greater  than  eren  the  cobra  of 
India.  There,  almi,  have  rewarda 
been  offered  tor  its  rxlermination ; 
and  there  also  ia  an  ignorant,  help. 
lesis  population  to  deal  wiflh— -the 
negro.  America  ia  represented 
chiefly  by  the  (VotatiJ*  or  **  Pit 
Tip4*rft,**  named  from  the  crotnlno 
pn>|»or,  or  rattlesnake,  which  diflera 
Inim  the  viper  in  having  that 
liar  pit  or  depression,  like  a 
iio»trd  ;  but  the  use  of  which  im 
iiudetermine<i.  Several  specioe  of 
Indian  snakes,  though  ninua  tko 
rattle,  are  included  in  this  familj, 
in  having  the  **  pit.'* 

Aectirdmg  to  toe  species  of  asake 
producing  It,  the  ven«Mn  ie  called 
yiprrime,  Onofa/iae,  Eekidmim0^  4flus 
but  It  baa  not  hreu  MlieliMtoffAv 
deCemiined  in  whet  cneh  BMlcrii^ 
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differs.  The  conclusion  of  Dr. 
Mitehel's  ezperimento  led  him  to 
decide  that  crotaline  was  a  septic 
of  "  astounding  energy,*'  producing 
rapid  decomposition  of  blood.  Drs. 
Halford,  Fajrer,  Shortt,  and  others, 
have  proved  the  same  with  the  poi« 
eons  of  other  snakes.  A  subtle, 
malignant,  mysterious  fluid !  Boil 
it,  or  freeze  it,  and  it  is  toxically 
unaltered.  Mix  it  with  strong  cor* 
rosive  acids,  mineral  alkalis,  chlo- 
rine, fat,  all  substances  supposed  to 
neutralize  poisons,  and  it  remains 
the  same.  Dilute  it  in  water,  alco- 
hol, what  you  please,  and  its  po- 
tency is  uninjured.  Keep  it  for 
years,  and  it  resists  decomposition. 
Whether  through  the  brain,  the 
heart,  or  the  nerve  centres,  its 
effect  is  equally  the  rapid  destruc- 
tion of  every  vital  function ;  and 
in  some  cases  the  blood  is  rendered 
uncoagulable  even  after  death. 
Warm-blooded  animals  succumb 
more  easily  than  cold;  the  feeble 
and  timid  more  readily  than  the 
strong. 

Though  it  is  said  that  poison 
may  be  swallowed  with  impunity, 
there  is  always  danger  that  it  ttiay 
be  absorbed  through  the  delicate 
membruues  of  the  throat  or  sto- 
mach, or  where  the  skin  is  not  per- 
fectly sound.  Tet  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  in  a  healthy  stomach 
snake- poison  does  no  harm.  Nor 
is  the  flesli  of  poisoned  animals 
unfit  for  food.  Thei  Coolies  and 
hungry  natives  eagerly  carry  off 
for  their  dinner  the  fowls  and 
rabbits  which  have  been  6xperi« 
mented  upon  in  India.  That  such 
flesh  is  harmless  is  all  the  more 
astonishing,  because  the  blood  of 
the  very  fowl  they  will  eat  has 
itself  become  a  poison  with  which 
another  animal  can  be  inoculated; 
and  so  on,  through  a  series  of 
animals,  just  as   a    doctor  Tacei- 


nates  a  person  through  a  series  of 
patients. 

The  power  of  one  snake  to  injure 
several  persons  was  exemplified  in 
the  last  paper  in  the  anecdote  of 
Titroo.  Dr.  Fayrer  found  that  no 
less  than  nine  creatures— ^vis.,  a 
dog,  a  pigeon,  and  seven  fowls 
could  be  affected  by  one  cobra, 
which  struck  each  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. The  dog — flrst  bitten — died  in 
thirty-three  minutes ;  a  fowl,  next 
bitten,  died  in  three  minutes ;  the 
third  bitten,  in  ten ;  the  fourth,  in 
eleven ;  fifth,  in  seventeen  minutes, 
and  so  on;  each  one  succumbing 
more  slowly,  having  a  smaller  charge 
of  poison,  and  the  ninth  fowl  re- 
covering after  a  time. 

Space  will  not  permit  the  many 
interesting  incidents  and  anecdotes 
from  Dr.  Fayrer's  splendid  book.* 

Though  many  beautifully  illus- 
trated scientific  works  on  Her- 
petology  have  been  recently  pre- 
sented to  us,  none  have  for  many 
years  excited  so  much  interest  as 
this.  Catesby's,  Dr.  Patrick  Bus- 
selPs,  and  others,  were  equally 
valuable  in  their  time;  but  there 
were  no  Schools  of  Art  in  those 
days,  and  to  the  young  artists  of 
Calcutta  we  are  indebted  for  the 
large  coloured  plates  in  Dr.  Fay- 
rer's  imposing  volume,  and  which 
bring  us  face  to  face  with  the 
deadly  foe,  painted  from  life,  many 
of  the  size  of  life,  and  almost  living 
and  coiling  on  the  pages  beneath 
our  gaze.  Dr.  Smith's  snakes  of 
South  Africa,*^ and  Holbrooke's  of 
America,  are  scarcely  less  beauti 
fullv  portrayed;  but  Dr.  Fayrer's 
position  and  experience  in  India 
have  brought  his  work  at  once  into 
popularity,  and  in  it  we  are  intro- 
duced to  many  other  scientific  ex- 
perimentalists who,  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Fayrer,  hope  to  achieve 
so   much  for  our  colonists   there. 


•  «« 


Tbaiiatopliidia  of  India. **    By  Dr.  J.  Fajrer. 
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There  htTO  been  CooTentions  held 
in  America,  in  India,  in  London, 
and  in  Auatralia,  to  connider  thia 
great  question  of  Ophidian  evils,  and 
now  it  ia  proponed  to  hold  a  great 
Ophiological  CongreM, among  whom 
will  be  numbered  manj  *'  Knowing 
Phjaiciana  **  of  modem  timef,  like 


'lAeuUnani  of  Irdand.     [Ibnli 

thoae  gathered  together  at  Florcnee 
200  yeara  ago  for  the  aame  par* 
po>e.  We  have  theee  200  ycere  of 
retearcb  to  add  to  our  riperteoce, 
and  the  meana  of  Educatiov  too  ; 
and  thia  latter,  perbapa,  more  tlHUi 
all  the  re»t,  roajr  prote  the  beat  tool 
to  work  with  after  all  I 

C*  C*  H« 


THE  EPITAPH  OF  A   LORD-LI EUTENAKT  OP 

IRELAND. 


^^ 


TO  niB 


Kana^raklff  aai  Frif  ttfUrmi 
THE     DEAN     OF     WINDSOR 


THia  MCMCNTO 


OF  HIS  TWO  ILLUSTRIOUS  UNCLES 


IS  arvpicTrriiT  DtDtcAxiD. 


Alamena  Ik  HfrntU  et  Ipkide. 

It.  IT  ,  fuji  4tX*«  *^     •4l^7«Wt  tV9%*   Tl«»« 

TlAMTifiM,  Idyfl  axir.  t. 


^Wp,  Brother*,  sWp  !  braTt  Spirits  of  nj  Baking, 
I^riJ*  of  HIT  heart  in  F!arup«'i  truabM  da/ 1 

Hwfvi  he  yoar  ritt.  and  bliMfnl  jcnir  awaking 
When  the  Par  doirni  and  ibadowi  flat  away! 
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^n  (^jiilafl^  in  iJ^t  €\niftl  of  (!:tan  CoIItgi* 

HAKO  .  IN  .  IPSIYS  .  MONTMENTO 
RELIQVIT  .  TNSCRIBENOA 
BICARDT8  .  CLLST  .  MARCH  10  .  WELLBSLKT. 

Fortmiae  renunque  Tagis  exercitus  nndis 

In  gremiuxn  redeo  sems,  Etona,  tuum. 
Magna  scqui,  et  suxnxnae  mirari  culmina  famae, 

Et  purum  antiquae  liicis  adire  iubar. 
Auspice  ie,  didici  puer,  atque  in  limine  vitae 

Ingenuas  verae  laud  is  amare  vias. 
iBi  qua  meum  vitae  decursu  gloria  nomen 

Auxerit,  aut  ai  quia  nobilitarit  honos, 
Muneris,  alma,  tui  est :  altrix,  da,  terra,  Bepnlclinim, 

Supremam  lacrimam  da,  memoremque  meL 


▼IXIT.  ANNOa  .  LXXXIl  .  MENSES  .  Ill  .  DIES  .  VI 

DBOBSSIT .  VI  .  KAL  .  SEPT  .  A.8  .  010  .  D.CCO  .  XL  .  U 
HOO  .  MARMOR  .  IN  .  EORKGII .  VIRI  .  MBMORIAM  .  POSVIT 
ARTI1VRV8  .  BVZ  .  DB  .  WELLINOTON 
FRATBB  .  SVPBRSTE8. 


I.on^  driv*n  by  changeful  gusts  of  Time  and  Fate, 

An  old  man  broken  with  tlie  storms  of  state, 

To  thy  calm  haven,  all  my  wanderings  past, 

Eton,  drar  Motlier,  I  return  at  last. 

Yet  yearns  my  spirit,  ere  its  journey  close, 

To  tell  some  part  of  what  to  Thee  it  owes. 

To  follow  preatness  with  supreme  desire; 
The  bf'ckoning  peaks  of  glory  to  admire ; 
In  youth  s  dear  dawn  to  gaze  with  sober  eye 
On  the  chaste  splendours  of  the  classic  sky ; 
True  praise  to  love,  false  vulgar  praise  to  flee  ;— 
Such  were  the  lessons  that  I  learned  from  Thee. 

If  laurelled  rank,  or  tributary  fame. 
In  life's  long  lists  have  graced  thy  nurseling's  name ; 
If  any  tongues  in  any  lands  tliere  be 
To  vouch  my  acts  not  all  unworthy  Thee ; 
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ThiD«,  Mother,  be  the  praise :  *twM  thine  to  t«nd 
The  vtiifarous  start,  l»e  tliine  to  soothe  the  end. 
(■rant,  kio'llv  earth— the  latest  boon  I  crave — 
llcTff  on  tliy  fostA'ring  breast,  a  hallo«-ed  RraTs; 
N«ir  pii<l}:e  thy  Son,  if  still  tliy  S«m  be  dear, 
A  Muthcr's  linj{eriug  tliought,  a  Mother':*  parting  tear. 

lUaBOTiBiiais. 

Ik^rmhtr,  H75. 


T))o  a^lmircrs  of  the  Latin  Epitaph  may  perhaps  not  all  be  aware  thai  lbs 
I  mil  an  J  third  muplrtA  appear  alHo,  with  a  slight  difference,  in  Ijiml  Wellesle]r*8 
Poem.  '*  Sulix  liahylonion.'  uhirh  bfam  date  "  Fern  Hill.  Windsor.  AagnaC  9t« 
18.MU.'  and  was  priiited  in  the*'  iViiuitiic  «t  Reliquift.  mdcoczi.**  The  lines  wt% 
there  thus  introduced : 

Sit  mihi  primiliasqiie  meaa,  tenoeaqne  triamphos. 

Sit  revocare  tuon.  dulois  Ktona.  dies. 
Aufpice  Te.  summae  mirari  enlmina  famae, 

Kt  purum  aiiUquae  lucis  adire  iubar. 
Kdidici  ]\it-r,  ct  inin  primo  in  limine  vitae 

Ingenues  Tcrae  laudis  smare  rias. 


litre  the  srqutnre  of  thou^iht  and  expression  is  perfeet  whsfsus  ia  Um 
Epitaph  It  may  prrhaps  l«e  folt  that  tlie  connection  between  the  first  and  MOoaA 
coupli*t«  is  har.lly  cluse  enou;;h.  I«4>rd  Wellrsley's  English  paraphraaa.  Bol 
known  to  *-  llsrrovicuios  "  till  his  own  rersion  was  completed,  runs  aaftdlom 
(S«e  pa;;e  IC  of  **  KeliquiK  " 


Come  pantnt  Kt4m  \  turn  the  stream  of  time 
Itttck  Uy  thy  sacred  ft mn tain  ci owned  with  bays ! 

Recall  my  bnglit*  st.  tweelcat  days  of  I^riae. 

Whvn  all  vaa  ho|ie.  and  triumph,  joy  and  praise. 

f/mulfti  hf  Thee  i  rat$t4  aiy  fomtklml  aufkt 
7-'  tkf  itefft  BiAul  krtjkis  »»/  iustiMg  fame, 

Jm*i  hmM  tke  Amotj  of  rUmr  ftker0ui  itfkt 


It  ou>:ht  to  l>e  aiMcl  that  tliere  is  the  beat  aatbority  lor  stalinf  Ihnt 
Epiuph.  with  the  eicrptioa  of  the  Ust  line,  was  eompoaed  ••  tier  b&tk  nl 
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Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury.  Vol.  XI.  By  W.  F.  Hook. 
D.D.,  F.R.S.  Bentley  and  Son.— • 
When  Dr.  Hook,  after  thirty-five 
years  of  active  cleiical  duty,  was 
promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Chiches- 
ter, he  remarked  that,  though  now 
approaching  old  age,  he  did  not 
mean  to  be  idle,  and  if  he  did  not 
find  work  in  his  new  sphere  he 
would  make  some  for  himself.  It 
was  characteristic  of  him,  that  even 
amidst  his  multifarious  occupations 
as  Vicar  of  Leeds,  where  he 
laboured  with  untiring  energy  and 
Buecess,  he  sought  his  recreation 
in  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history 
— particularly  the  history  of  that 
national  Church  of  which  he  was  so 
zealous  and  able  a  champion.  This 
study,  carried  on  at  Chichester 
tinder  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, soon  bore  fruit  in  the  shape 
of  the  first  volume  of  that  extensive 
work,  the  last  volnme  of  which  was 
Btill  in  the  press  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  first 
volume  he  says  that,  as  Hume 
and  his  followers  have  imparted 
additional  interest  to  the  history  of 
England  by  grouping  the  &ct8 
round  the  sovereign  of  each  pe- 
riod as  a  central  figure,  so  he  had 
long  thought  the  history  of  the 
English  Church  might  be  moro 
effectively  narrated  in  connection 
with  the  biographv  of  its  successive 
primates.  We  think  it  is  hardly 
correct  to  say  that  in  our  best 
historians  the  sovereigns  occupy 
•o  prominent  and  central  a  position, 
nor  would  it  be  consistent  witli  the 
imh  of  hiotorjr  tlMt  they  should, 


except  in  the  case  of  the  earlier 
and  more  energetic  rulers  who  had 
greater  control  over  the  affairs  of 
State  than  is  possible  in  modern 
times.  But  the  archbishops  have 
had  still  less  influence  over  the 
history  of  the  Church.  It  is  true 
Laud,  whose  biography  occupies 
nearly  the  ^hole  of  the  present 
volume,  was  entrusted  with  such  ex- 
tensive authority  in  various  forms, 
and  wielded  it  with  such  irrepressible 
energy  that  he,  more  than  any  other 
man  of  his  time,  controlled  the 
destiny  of  the  Church  of  England 
at  that  period.  But  this  cannot 
be  said  of  any  other  archbishop ; 
and  Juxon,  whose  life  completes 
this  volume,  is  as  remarkable  for 
his  insignificance  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  as  Laud  for  his  impor- 
tance. It  is  impo.^sible  to  include 
the  history  of  the  Church  in  his  time 
within  the  limits  of  his  biography; 
and  it  is  questionable  whether  in 
any  case  it  is  possible  to  make 
history  subordinate  to  biography 
without  losing  more  in  truthful- 
ness than  is  gained  in  interest 

But  Dr.  Hook  has  another  object 
in  his  '*  lAwes  of  the  Archbishops.'* 
He  wislies  to  show  that  as  "the 
monarchy' of  England  is  connected 
with  the  past,  and  preserves  its 
unity  through  the  succession  of  its 
sovereigns,"  in  spite  of  great 
changes  in  the  constitution,  laws, 
and  customs  of  the  country,  so  the 
Church  of  England,  with  its  un- 
broken line  of  archbishops,  is  really 
one  and  the  same,  notwithstanding 
all  the  alterations  which  have  been 
made  in  its  doctrine  and  discipline 
by  lawful  authority. 


set 


Lit€Tary  Soi\c€$. 
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"  I^eToIutionn  in  o|>inicin  or  practice 
an  not  iiii-i*iuii8trnt  wiili  identity  (f 
coDKtjtutun.  oi.d   tliiM   idrntity  is  not 
rt-nounrrti  hIk  n.  in  IcHiking  tothi*  pBBt, 
wc  find  nnirli  to  refrnt  or  to  cnnHeiun. 
In  )(N>kiii;!  lack  iipcn  hi"  p-nt  life  and 
condurr,   how  liitur  were  the  selt-rc- 
proQf*)H<i  and  how  acvere  the  self- con- 
di'innati<<n  «f  St    Tuul;    vet  Saul  the 
pcrarculiT  and  I^ul  th«*  apoktl*  were 
one  and  iho  ^elf  aame  person.    Tlie  re- 
moval  of  N'Hiinian'ii    h'piosy  did  not 
deatroy  liia  |>i'r8onal  iilcntity     He  waa 
the  same  man  aftrr  lie  ]iad  wa^h«;d  in 
the  fraiera  •  f  the  Jordan  aa  he  wa«  bt* - 
fore.    Aiilioiipti  the  ('hnrch  of  England 
now  repudiattx  many  opinioua  which 
at  one  (line  hho  toN^rNtrd.  and  apeaka 
witli  iiidi;n»tion  of  ihe  dictation  and 
oppretFi«>n  of  ■  fiirei;:n  potentate,  to 
which  duriiif;  a  lonj:  aeaaon  i^hf*  auh- 
mittrd.— tl.o  ffQnirn<fi4  Lf  her  institu- 
tion ia  |-rtMrAe<t  in  the  aucreafti'in  of 
her  prtrltttci.  and  we  admire  the  innate 
viffour    which,     inhi-rited    from    her 
Briti«>h    and    An^'lo-Saxon   anreatora. 
rnabUd  her  to  avu.d   Ki-irdt!*! ruction 
while  rcnducling  the  painful  prot-esiiea 
€-f  a  lor.g  counc  of  rrfuniiatiuu  " 

This  is  tlio  df>ctrino  which  i^ 
continually  reitt*rjt«i|  ihrotiy^hout 
the  present  vuhnne,  ai:d  wa^ 
prcacht'd  with  unwtaricci  |*pnii(it- 
cncv  hv  the  author  from  the  com- 
menccmcnt  to  tho  clt>se  of  his 
cancT.  It  is  curious  to  obticr%c 
how  Completely  it  ci>incides  with 
laud's  principles,  from  whom  tl:i: 
illuMm'ion  aliout  Niiamun  M-onia 
to  have*  I 'Of  11  horrowctl.  which,  how- 
ever cr^nvciiient  11  w«apon  (if  cnntro. 

verikv.  will  hardtv  hc-'r  tho  ^crutinv 

•  •  • 

of  strict  impartial  I<>;;ic.  The  ques- 
tion of  hit  ntiiv  is  not  to  he  settled 
by  ofT-haioi  a^^crtidii.  which  cannot 
be  proved  wiih<  ut  tir>t  drtcrmininc 
what  ci>n«>titutc4  tin*  iletitiiy  of  a 
church  The  Iim-  of  art*hk'i«hof*s 
ii  ratht  r  a  slm.irr  thinui  !••  hanu 
it  on.  hut  thii  tloes  not  hfTcrt  tlie 
hifttorical  lalue  cf  I»r.  Ili>'<k  •»  Wiirk, 
whirji  ii  the  n-^ult  nf  i^n  ut  re- 
■ean-h.  an-l  Jc»trtea  c-inHniirution 
fur  th<'  i:«-ii**rji  ui-«'iir.it*v  i<i  ii^otutf* 
nt!i,    ill*-    hohiii'tv   %}\   i:»  ^enti. 


nients.  and  the  temporatene»s  of 
ita  tone,  noiwithBlanding  ita  de« 
cideil  loaning  towanla  High  Church 
Tiows.  Dr  II ook  makes  no  preten- 
sions to  in  partiality.  "It  iii  not 
posf>ible/*  hf  aaya.  "for  an  earnest 
writer  to  be  impartial:  his  niin<l 
beiii^  imbued  with  the  principles, 
if  not  the  I  rtjudices.  on  one  side  of 
a  question,  he  cannot  be  eipecterf 
to  throw  himself  into  the  mind  of 
hif  opponents.  The  student  of 
histor}'  ^hould  ascertain  the  bias  of 
an  historian's  mind,  and  then,  aa  in 
a  game  of  howls,  he  must  make  doe 
allowance  for  the  bias,  and  in  the 
end  he  will  reach  the  truth."  The 
sound  flense  and  straightforwajrd 
honesty  of  this  remark,  with  ita 
fiertinent  illuatration.  appeals  to  ope 
witli  irrcHiaiiblc  force.  Importiel 
histoiiiina  are  apt  to  be  terriUj 
tame  and  insipid. 

But  if  i)r.  I  look  ia  not  impertiol 
he  is  also  rot  unjust  He  doea 
not  hesitate  to  condemns  friend. or 
omit  to  make  all  reawnable  eliow. 
ance  for  an  op|K)nent  ETen  Ijood 
does  not  t»arape  his  censure.  He 
iH  continimliy  cautioning  the  reader 
ai^ain^t  jiidisingthe  men  and  actioiia 
of  thr  pa^t  by  the  rules  of  the 
present.  Hi!«'at)le  is.  like  hinaelC 
htraiuhtforward,  plain,  weighty,  and 
forcible.  lie  gives  un  no  studied 
cfTectH.  no  highly- wrought  deaeri^ 
tions.  nn  smart  antitheaes,  noaperlc- 
ling  epigiams.  no  burata  of  elo- 
quence, no  polished  pciiods.  Ilie 
absence  of  such  attractions  aa  veiy 
marked  in  thiklastvolumcaa  might 
1m*  e!t|>ectrl  from  tlie  advanced  e|ce 
of  tilt*  writer;  but  even  here  thsm 
arc  not  wanting  trsccs  of  that  rinori 
ous  intellect  and  genial  diapositioo 
which  aerurrd  for  l>r.  Hook  aoch 
universal  rc<>p4*ct  and  admiratioa  00 
Vicar  ot  l.ced». 

Of  all    the    archbishopa 
ii%ea  I>r    llo«>k  haa  written, 
icems  t«t   have   been    hia 
fa\'>iirit«*.  purely  no  lioubt  OB  00* 
count  of  hi^  church  views,  bot  ele» 
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because  of  his  indomitable  energy 
and  activity  in  maintaining  and  en- 
forcing lawful  authority.  He  repre- 
sents both  Laud  and  Strafiford  as 
simply  carrying  out  the  existing 
law. 

"  The  general  opinion  is.  that  Laud 
represented  a  party  in  the  Charch,  and 
that  for  upholding  his  party  he  was 
ready  to  make  almost  any  sacrifice. 
Such  was  certainly  not  the  case. 
Land's  object  was  plain  and  simple; 
it  was  to  enforce  the  law.  as  the  law 
then  existed,  wheth(>r  in  civil  affairs  or 
ecclesiastical.  What  does  the  law  re- 
quire? was  his  question :  to  enforce  what 
the  law  required  was  his  determination. 
He  was  Jiomo  unius  sentetuia.  We  may 
condemn  him  certainly  as  a  most  un- 
wise minister,  as  one  wanting  in  the 
sagacity  to  perceive  that  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  existing  constitution  was 
required  by  the  exi<^encies  of  the  age 
in  which  ho  Uved,  but  although  he  may 
thus  be  justly  exposed  to  censure  by 
pohticians,  wo  ought  not  to  forget  that 
the  office  of  sole  minister  of  the  Crown 
had  been  thrust  upon  him;  and  that 
he  thought  thiit  he  was  acting  as  a 
conservative  patriot,  when  he  stood 
opposed  to  thuse  who,  in  effecting  inno- 
vations in  Cf lurch  and  State,  are  in 
these  days  justly  regarded  as  laying 
the  foundations  of  English  liberty. 

*'  Laud  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  pro- 
serve  the  constitution  as  he  found  it. 
He  did  not  deny  that  it  required  reform, 
but  thought  that  all  reform  should 
emanate  from  the  throne.  He  regarded 
all  attempts  at  reform  from  without  as 
an  indication  of  insubordination,  if 
not  an  act  of  treason.  Why  should  he 
be  wiser  than  James  LP  James,  en- 
raged by  the  le^al  indepenience  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  declared  it  to  be  treason 
to  affirm  that  the  king  was  under  the 
law.  We  may  credit  Laud  with  greater 
wisdom  than  this:  but  he  subscribed 
to  the  dictum  of  liracton.  Rex  non  debet 
e$$4  sub  homine  ted  $ub  Deo  et  Lege. 
A  larce  margin  is  here  implied ;  and 
the  whole  controversy,  during  the  early 
part  of  Charles's  reign,  was  involved 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  affirmation 
was  to  be  understood. 

*' Living  as  we  do  under  the  bless- 
ings of  a  constitution  which,  through 
a  variety  of  revolutioni,  some  open 


and  avowed,  and  some  conducted  by 
a  succession  of  scarcely  perceptible 
events,  has  become  a  model  to  foreign 
nations  when  stnisr$?liug  for  their  free- 
dom, it  is  very  difficult  to  place  our- 
selves, in  our  imagination,  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  stiitHsman  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  While  among  the  statesmen 
there  were  some  who  ctmsidered  the 
monarchial  (i^overnment,  in  itself,  a 
grievance,  tJiere  were  otiiers,  who, 
actiuj^  as  conservatives,  determined  to 
contend  for  the  royal  prerogative,  and 
to  support  the  royal  power  to  the  last. 
Instead  of  making  generous  concessions 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  antici- 
pating their  desires,  this  par^^  only 
yielded  to  outward  pressure.  6y  first 
resisting  and  then  complying,  they  were 
continuedly  inviting?  further  opposition ; 
they  saw  the  weakness  of  the  Crown, 
and  began  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of 
the  King.  The  Kings  of  Spain  and 
of  France  were  despotic,  and  Charles 
thought  it  reflected  disgrace  upon  the 
King  of  En<j[laad  if  he  were  less  power- 
ful than  they.  His  patriotism  led  him 
to  place  England  on  the  same  footing 
as  foreign  countries,  while  his  people 
thought  first  of  establishing  theu:  own 
rights. 

"  While  we  censure  Land  for  a  want 
of  foresight  and  of  forethought,  as  a 
statesman— and  a  statesman's  education 
he  had  not  received — justice  ought  to 
be  done  to  his  administration.'  He 
accepted  the  constitution  as  he  found  it. 
He  regarded  the  will  of  the  king  to  be 
law,  except  when  it  was  limited  by 
Magna  Char ta,  or  by  Acts  of  Parliament 
He  regarded  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
merely  as  concessions  made  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Crown.  The  Parliament 
was  looked  upon  as  a  c*mncil  to  be 
consulted,  but  not  to  legislate;  to 
grant  subsidies,  but  not  to  control  their 
expenditure. 

''No  one  can  read  the  history  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
without  seeing  that  their  notion  of 
Parliament  was  little  removed  from 
that  of  a  K^eat  squire  in  regard  to  a 
parish  vestry.  The  vestry  was  to  vote 
the  rate,  and  then  submit  to  the  great 
man's  commands.  Until  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  the  notion  of  Parliament 
was,  that  it  was  an  institution  to  tax 
the  subject;  and  not  to  augffest  mea- 
sures, but  to  consider  what  the  Crown 
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ini{rht  (ttTcr  f<ir  di^ruMinn  or  il«*li:ittv 
To  ToIuutc*f  r  an  aiUress  on  tlie  pnrt  nf 
iWliainent  wo.%  in  the  tinn'  of  tlx 
Tmiom,  rcfi'nted  by  tlio  K'»vrr  iu'n  114 
an  iii'^ult.  Kven  in  tin*  mattrr  nf  raiit* 
ini;  mnncv.  Hltlitnu'h  it  was  atlmittcil 
Umt  ilirrrt  tuxutinn  (io|>cnJi'J  U|>i»n  th« 
will  of  I'lirliuiniMit,  thcrt«  wrrr  otluT 
m«*an!i  of  rtiisinj;  inoni'V  which.  thou;;h 
more  than  qni-stionubli*.  iin'l  after  a 
time  (Ionoiin«*rJ  hy  tin*  palrints,  wero 
at  first  r^k'Hrdiil  ait  h'sritiinatf . 

••  Ample  justiro  is  Junt*  to  th^*  sliort 
rei^n  I'f  Olivt-r  Cromwell,  for  tlo*  pnm- 
perity  to  nhii'h  he.  in  a  brief  Hpa^e 
(if  tim<*.  nii<(fil  tho  country ;  h-i  i'i|iul 
ju**ticf  hi- liitnu  ti)  Lautl.  IIih  hMrt*is<i. 
li^forr  till'  triiiiiiph  of  faciiiin.  w.is  l>ril- 
liiint.  C*<'mmrrc«  wax  cxt<>Uili  1.  luM 
thi*  foundiitiitn  was  laitl  of  ihat  r  •in- 
iDtTrinl  ah.-tivrary  foruhich  tlii.  riirih 
of  Knu'lHini  ii  htill  rclrbmt'Ml.  h'n  ^h 
liiml  was  bnni^ht  nnilcr  i'ulti\ati-n, 
ami.  throu^'h  nn  ii:rreas«*  of  rent.  }•  ■'• 
m»-n  hud  i;p>wn  in!<i  c*'ntlemrn  Die 
aUtilcs  of  nubliri  Till  in  Kph  n<l 'nr 
With  the  paIac«'H  of  anrii-iit  kin>*-.    In- 

TrHt«>iI.  raVH  M  (illi/itt,  IIS  t'l  r:vil 
ulTniri.  with  U  ]r*>s  i\tr|j<hil  ;in  I  1<  >'i 
ri>nr«'iitr.itt  il  aiith<iiit\  than  that  of 
SlriitT'ipl  in  In  laiul.  niiil  1* -<  iil>!<th.in 
his  :r;inil,  \m\\\\  ili-l  n  <:  f.nl  t.i  piir- 
ni»'  t!;r  -;i!ne  (ri*fi>niiin:,*  litn-  •■(  ri»:i 
ilurt.  .V>«  i\  mmi>^ii'iit<r  of  thi-  Tti'i- 
•■uri-.  I..-  ni'l  «  nly  r  j'n  sm^.1  nil  pilfi  1 
in::H  lUfl  il]i';:itini  iti- r\pi  ii<l:tiiri-.  hut 
Mp|'I:i  1  Kims*  If  to  ilif  th'-r-'U^'li  tni'hi- 
s!«*   I  li„'  of  t!:o  vari'»ii"»  iT.if.'ln  ^  if  lli- 

!<u)  lii*  rt.'\rnuo.  ani  !••  th>'  fin-hni:  ''tit 
>y  i\hut  luiar.s  Uf*  c>>!Iit-tion  i'kmM  !'• 
ri  i.il*-ri  il  lens  I'ncnMm  t»  the  Mih-n-r. 
Vi-%:i*j.^ns  impi  •litiii  nts.  pmvr  .»l-is-s. 
h  I'l  l«-i  n  iTifroiIii>*i'il  intii  iho  jilmin:-* 
trit:<;.  •  f  th<  <t!«tMiiis  dulnf.  f -r  tl.r 
pr>  tit  if  ]*rr.at^  inti  rt^tA.  I..i;il 
i;-si..ll'»  ll."  O'-iiipt.iiiit'*  unit  r«  i-r- 
^•  T.l-.!:..i'S  -f  !!;•  r«  ).in*  ■  .  t  liipli'>«  -I  h:^ 
h  ("ti;*-  ill  <  •nv«r>:!).'  ^%l'h  th*  m  ;  in 
ffinii  I  l.iia-rlf  by  i|i  t:r«i-  :i-  t  1  t'.o 
piii:.'l  iT»t«ti'«*i  -i  I- i!i!i  •  r  I-  u:.  I 
fri  i  it  fr-'ii  tri!ii:ii>]-  *.«  i  1  ^  h.ii 
III  tti  ::.i!!;.  :•  lur-  1  il.  wit?.  '.!*  -ti-.  :i  1 
\. "♦*.••■  t.»  tl.1  t  \ -Ip  qrj.  r  l'\  \\  i:>-h. 
li  :•  t  I  ■  :*.■  •  ■  '  Il:.*l.  I  r-  j-  r.  •  "  \>t 
!.•:■•  V.  ■  "I  I.  •  r*  '■  ::••!;• :.  !  i'  ■"  '  - 
J  \  ••  1..-:.  r  •••'  1^  f.  I  fj.  .i-i  '.  ■>. 
11.  ['•.%*•  :..::  !■  1  ni.i?i.  ")  |**:'  I'l  •  *.  1 
t-  T.  ■■;..rt  r!  -I  -ii'iir  •' r^  wM  !i  f  4-1 
:i!ik.  !»-n  if.  '.r.  ■."  ?  ll.  «>  x'l  i:.«l 
ll  tl.i  cit-.'-r-    T'l-'rv-   ,1-^  !.•  f.if. ■:••!. 


tiia  Kiof;  and  the  Church.  I^and 
capable  of  opprraainf^  tho  pi*npU,  of 
pvinit  the  mont  inii|uitnus  a«lric« :  bat 
where  neither  Kinjc  n<)r  Church  was  in 
question,  he  atmtMl  at  ffoitll.  at  troth, 
and  apheld  them  without  femr  as  to 
him<«elf.  witliout  th«  slif;httfsit  conitdcr- 
atio-i  for  other  iutoreatn." 

The  atatenmen  who  aurronnded 
Churl- a  mi;'ht  fairljr  cnntniMt  the 
pr*s|>eroTia  atato  of  Kn^ianil  with  tlM 
ruin  and  bb^dihed  of  the  Continent. 
Any  oTii^  mi;*ht  be  ctcun«*d  for  beiof; 
inert*  1 1ll' iu«,  if  it  wore  atate«l  that  be- 
mnth  the  pa^turva  of  peace  and  plenty 
n  volcano  wa^  al>tint  to  bupit.  whieli 
won II  rendt-r  Kn^Iantl — tlioii|{h  iilti» 
mnt'-ly  restore i  ti>  pmap^'rily^'br  n 
lofi:*  RiaMon  n  byeword  among  the 
nnttitiis  for  miitery,  crime,  and  ciTil 
wiir. ' 

It  ift  certainly  quite  time  jiiatico 
ahoiilil  he  done  to  I^iid.  if  it  hni 
not  vet  been  done,  as  iiii>4t  reaaon- 
able  lu-rsoiig  acquainted  with  hia- 
torv  will  reudilv  admit ;  an<l  on  this 
account  we  have  extracted  tbeabore 
It'll k'tlieiu'd  passage,  including  the 
wrii;lity  tc*>timoiiy  of  the  pht1<H 
sopliiciil  bi<«t(iriaii  O  uizot.  who  mnjr 
be  coitsiilrri'il  an  impartial  witness. 

There  is  no  doubt  lAud  was  both 
misundersttxitl  and  wilfulW  mis- 
repri'M'nteil  Thi«i  ari^^^e  psrtlj  from 
the  faUe  po>ition  in  which  he  fdaccd 
hiiii'^rlf  by  attacking  and  refnting 
the  diotincti\o  doctriiieft  of  Roman- 
ism, and  yet  claiming  unreaerred 
«ib<><lienee  to  his  prit'i*t1y  authoriCj. 
lie  vainly  in.-«i'«ted  on  having  the 
frctdoni  ami  iiide|>€ndcnce  of  Pro- 
te*«!Aiilisni,  without  forfi*iting  the 
ininif-nM*  poutr  dtrive<I  fruia  the 
^I'^ik'le  hea*i  uf  the  Church,  whidi 
wiis  of  (*i>ur*e.  an  imposaible  na  for 
tli<-  limbs  to  live  and  move  after 
beinu'  M-viTi'd  froiu  all  commaniea- 
ti-ii  w'xlU  the  biaiii  InMead  of 
|M.>|*itiatiiii;  «ithei-  the  Papiata  or 
till*  ruiitniis  by  hi"  part  al  attrve* 
no  lit  Willi  till  ni,  it  wart  hi<  £aie  to 
bf  f'oiitinuully  in « I** tint*  on  iSine 
|M.ii.t9  in  wliii'h  he  dirteretl  frxim 
thini.  niid  thus  provoke  the  Inttcr 
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animosity  of  both.     Of  the  two,  the 
Puritans  did  him  the  greatest  in- 
justice.     Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth  than  the  charge  of 
his  leaning  towards  popery.    The 
Church  of  Rome  never  had  a  more 
formidable  foe.      His    conference 
with  the  Jesuit  Fisher  is  allowed  on 
all  hands   to  be  a  masterpiece  of 
irresistible  argument.     The  exer- 
tions ne  made  to  dissuade  persons 
from  joining  the  Romish  commu- 
nion, sometimes  not  without  suc- 
cess—as in  the  cases  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  and  Chillingworth — 
and  his  resolute  boldness  in  caus- 
ing tlie  exclusion  of  two    zealous 
Romanist  proselytes  from  the  Court, 
and  thus  braving  the  displeasure  of 
the  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  ought 
at  least  to  shield  him  from  all  im- 
putation of  a  popish  basis. 

Many    of    the    reports    spread 
abroad  about  Laud's  public  proceed- 
ings were  undoubtedly  the  fictions 
or  exaggerations  of  bitter  and  un- 
scrupulous   enemies.      Dr.    Hook 
generally    contents    himself    with 
simply  denying  them,  or  quoting 
passages   from  Laud's  diary    and 
private  prayers  as  proofs  that,  how- 
ever harshly  he   may  have  acted, 
his  motives  were  good.     This  evi- 
dence will  not  be  satisfactory  to 
everybody;   but  it  is  generally  al- 
lowed that  Laud  was  not  guilty  of 
avarice  or  selfish  ambition.      He  is 
charged  with  cold-blooded  cruelty 
in  the  exercise  of  authority ;  and  it 
is  a  poor  defence  to  allege  that,  in 
the  case  of  the  barbarous  sentences 
on  Prynne  and  Leigh  ton  he  was 
only  a  single  member  of  the  court 
which  pronounced  them.    He  could 
not  have  been   so  hated  without 
serious  fault. 

Laud's  endeavours  to  maintain 
the  dignity  and  propriety  of  public 
worship  deserve  commendation, 
and  the  steps  ho  took  with  regard 
to  the  Communion  Table,  though 
offensive  to  the  Puritans,  were  not 


uncalled  for,  as  appears  from  the 
following  account: — 

'*The  placing  of  the  Holy  Table  in 
the  body  of  the  church  had  been  an 
innovation,  and  while  no  importanoe 
might  be  attached  to  the  position  of  it» 
yet  it  was  evident  that  divers  evils  had 
resulted  from  the  alteration.     On  the 
Holy  Table  the  churchwardens  now 
settled    their    accounts,    wrote  their 
minutes,  and    transacted  their   other 
parish  business.    It  was  the  usual  re- 
ceptacle for  hats  and  cloaks,  except 
when  it  was  cleared  in  order  that  the 
children  mi^i^ht    learn    their    writing- 
lessons  upon  it.    During  the  sermon 
it  was  a  convenient  seat  for  any  who 
could  not  find  places  to  please  them  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  church,  and» 
being  central,  it  was  regarded  as  a 
post  of  advantage  from  which    men 
could  both  see  and  hear. 

••  The  Holy  Table  thus  being  put  to 
all  manner  of  strange  uses,  was  not 
even  prevented  from  further  profan^r 
tion.  '  At  Taplow,'  writes  Laud  to  the 
Kinj?.  *  there  happened  a  very  ill  acci- 
dent by  reason  of  not  having  the  com- 
munion table  railed  in.  that  it  might 
be  kept  from  profanation.  For  in  the 
sermon  time  a  dos  came  to  the  table  and 
took  the  loaf  of  bread  prepared  for  the 
Holy  Sacrament  in  his  mouth,  and  ran 
away  with  it.  Some  of  the  parishioners 
took  the  same  from  the  dog.  and  set  it 
again  npon  the  Table.  After  sermon, 
the  minister  could  not  think  fit  to  con- 
secrate this  bread,  and  other  fit  for 
the  Sacrament  was  not  to  be  had  iu 
that  town,  so  there  was  no  Com- 
munion!*" 

The  story  of  Laud's  tedious  im- 
prisonment, protracted  and  harass- 
ing trial,  and  heroic  death,  is  told 
with  great  simplicity  and  truthful- 
ness. If  the  sentences  which  he 
concurred  in  passing  upon  others 
were  harsh,  that  passed  upon  him- 
self was  even  more  cruel  and  un- 
lawful. That  cruelty  was  not  un- 
common in  those  days,  even  among 
professing  Christians,  is  too  well 
known  to  be  disputed,  and  Dr 
Hook  tells  us  of  ^*  one  fanatical 
covenanting  minister    who,    after 
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wiUies&inj;  a  hundred  executions 
of  '  niAli^iant^/  lemarkcd,  *  This 
wtrk  gften  bniuiilie  on!"* 

The  life  of  Juxon.  which  forma 
tbtf  conclusion  of  what  Dr.  Hook 
ealU  the  HeformAtion  period,  occu- 
pies little  ftpfice,  And  calU  for  no 
special  remark. 


Peep9  at  Life  and  Stuiiira  in  my 
(>//.  Wy  **  The  London  nirmit  '* 
Bicnpkin,  Mar-hull,  nnd  Co  -  That 
eccentric  Hi-dfonUhirf  ^enthMinin 
whom,  much  t«»  his  «ii*>^iittt.  ihi*  Lite 
Mr.  Charles  Dicktrns  inini(»itiili£<.d 
under  the  name  of  Mr.  Mt»|M-s.  ^.^.r. 
ftAer  some  years  ^plMlt  in  i*on>;fnial 
solitude,  the  error  nf  hi<«  ways.  and. 
quitting;  for  e\er  his  lowly  ouoli  of 
**soot  and  citiiieis.*'  and  discuiding 
Lis  **  blanket  and  s'lvc'wi'r  *'  fur  a 
costume  in  stiictiT  aco>>rildiioo  %^illi 
the  social  exi^enrii's  t>f  ilie  nine- 
teenth century,  walktfd  forth  unco 
mure  into  the  worM  thus  **  clothed." 
and,  it  in  to  be  prt*!«u*iit*d,  *  In  hii 
right  mind  **  Soni<*  of  Mr.  Mo|>es's 
viens  of  things  in  t;t*iii'ial.  a**  st't>n 
through  the  modiuni  o!'  a  back 
kitchvn  window,  wen: — according;  to 
MjVtTdl  uf  th«*  lisrarv  ('••iiiKnicn 
who  flocked  t<)  "intt  ruf*.*' till  :liiir 
own  account,  an  ii:<ii\i>iiM!ri  iiibitd 
f»ijiiiu*t  by  tiiti  ;;n  at  iM>%tliit  — 
niarktfil  by  no  >!i;*ht  iif;;tt.*o  of 
orit^inality .  iri>t  )i«*  <'<iude»renii«*d 
to  jot  down  hi^  iMiiTi'^^-iion^  i»f  ihu 
mundane  ^pliiT**  on  iii<«  i  nifrKcnu-nt 
fr(»ni   rli»i'>irml  &f.<Iii3:  m    hi^  n<itos 

would  d>'UKtb"«S  h.l\r  \u*-li    p!f|:liillt 

and  t-ij'.**rL:iiit  u\^  Th**  i  itk  lie 
lliiis  Kfi  unfiiit.lfi  li:iH.  IiiiMf  wi-r, 
bct-n  ^^oisliilv  «•-.•. iiiiiiii^lii'ij  bv  th** 
wnt'  r  uIm  ItAH  a  i-*[  t<  i  ibf  iitio  of 
'*  Tb>*  Iji»nlon  llti'iM'..  '  :in<l  who, 
in  tlie  V'jiunie  now  brinre  us.  ba^ 
repniitri  the  I!*-.!*-*  ainl  tSkrtiheH 


eontributed  to  this  Magaxine.  with 
sundry  tfbli I ional  pieces  in  everr  waj 
worthy  of  their  ft^Uows.  lhoui(li  for 
the  most  part  penned  in  a  lighter 
vein.  For  our  llermii  is.  indeed,  no 
self  tiifturin^  follower  of  St  Simeon 
St\lit«s  ni»  fn*im  enthusiast  of  th« 
'Iliebaid.  but  in  rather  distinpiiAhed 
by  an  nfipreciation  of  mankind 
and  their  noce*»8iiie^.  n*calliug  that 
shown  by  the  Syrian  anaehoret 
with  whom  the  lair  Alida  sought 
rotiigc  to  learn  the  mortification  of 
the  eternal  Enemv.  Iln  admits  tlie 
existence  of  **  family  hermits,"*  and 
sketches  the  physical  and  mental 
attribntci  of  one  of  tht^se  reelusoa 
114  follow4.  in  tliA  language  of  his 
next-door  neighbour:  — 


•i  I 


lie  never  stirs  out  of  dnofs.  jm 
know,  leastways,  not  till  abnot  kalf- 
|i;Lst  el«*v«in  at  nigh  .  and  ttica  he  JMft 
nalka  duwu  the  ga'den.'  ...  *  If  J 
wiftf  arritlentally  mrt  him  there  oaes^ 
nn  1  it  ^Mve  tior  q<ii'e  a  tmn.  lie  begs 
bi*r  punlon  m'wt  |HiHt-ly.  for  hs's  joet 
hko  a  real  gen<l(*man  to  talk  to;  bat — 
oh !  surh  a  objoot  t«)  look  at!* 

"  *  What  is  tilt  lik«  7 ' 

'-*Likf!?  Why  he  wean  a  leaf 
(;re<*n  bai/e  c<iat  coming  djwa  all 
ti»  liH  liroU.  and  his  eyrs  are  wild 
bbio.l^biit.  and  bin  hair  all  anyhow.  ^__ 
bit  Ivanl  ba^  vriiwa  prt-tlj  well  dova 
1 1  hi-i  kno-8 .  but  wbst  can  jon  expecl, 
lif  never  dot^n  h'ltliinj;  to  it*  aOM  as 
Mir«  a.^  I'm  alive,  sir  (at  this  p^nat  the 
II  trralor  lo^reri-d  hi<  «oice  mora  thaa 
b  'iin*  .  I  tJoii  t  beiic*va  that  ona'a 
w.tnhfil  hi4  fdc-  fjf  t«o  years!* 

'  *  UleM  we'    whatever  eaa  it  ha 
hie" 

-ltU.*V    ai    M'T*'    exrUiiaed  Ur. 
HiirrH  with  i-nm«'n*e  empNasia  .... 

"  '  What  h.-i4  thi^  neii^hboiir  of , 
b*.'(  n  ••ri;»*iiially  ?'  1  anked 

•  *  A  I  «'/.-f  *ii#-jf  Kur^eon.  mt, 
'1-  rfu!  i-leWT  at  il  he  was.  loo. 
b-' n  ill  India  cvrr  ■•  many 
.•valiil  to  a  ri'^im  nt  !!• 
::iot  rjtf*  sruaiiii  tli<Te'— fifty 
.inrn  uii  b-r  hiiii.  NoHniij  eoald  da 
II  ihiii;*  without  him  Ha  waa  ^ate 
hu'h  u|>— ri.'^*Ur  tba  top  o'  the  taa 
llo  ^      >:   se\rral  ili/t/oow/n  faia  dil" 
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ferent  colleges— beautiful  diploomert 
they  are— I've  seen  *em,  framed,  in 
this  parlour.'" 

A  little  further  on  we  learn  that 
this  singular  individual  has  a  habit 
of  **  making  night  hideous,**  and 
disturbing  the  repose  of  his  neigh- 
bours, by  reading  aloud  to  him- 
self:— 

"*He  goes  right  on  without  stop- 

I)ing,  in  a  perpetual  drone  or  uiurmnr 
ike.  He's  got  a  uncommon  deep  voice, 
and  it  sounds  regularly  awful  in  the 
dead  of  the  night,  for  wo  can  hear  it 
quite  plain  from  our  place.  It  used  to 
make  mo  and  my  wife  quite  nervous 
till  we  got  used  to  it.' 


:a.  »  »» 


fond  of  getting  in  among  the  clean 
linen;  when  I  went  to  the  wardrobe, 
I  always  looked  oat  for  them,  and 
guarded  against  an  attack.' " 

He  fully  agrees  with  Captain 
Burton  concerning  the  ''peculiar 
institution,**  holding  that— 


•  The  writer's  interest  extends  to 
the  brute  creation,  and  the  protec- 
tion accorded  by  the  patron  saint 
of  Padua  to  the  pig  has  been,  on 
our  Hermit's  part,  transferred  to  the 
much  maligned  feline  race,  con- 
cerning whom  he  discourses  feel- 
ingly and  well  in  '*A  Sketch  in 
Pen  and  Ink,"  and  one  of  whom  is 
depicted  as  shanng  the  comforts  of 
his  hermitage.  He  draws  the  line, 
however,  at  insects,  and  records 
with  horror  an  account  given  of 
their  ravages  in  tropical  climes  :— 

**  •  Oh,  we  were  almost  devoured  !  * 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Shaddock;  *the  mos- 
quitoes are  sometimes  enough  to  drive 
one  mad ;  and  the  scorpions  too — ugly, 
loathsome  things! — about  as    big    as 
two  blackbcetles,  with  tails  that  curl 
up  and  give  a  dangerous  sting.    You 
see  them  running  Itbout  the  place  day 
and  night ;  they  carry  their  voung  ones 
on  their  backs,  and  the  little  wretches 
don't  leave  the  mother  until  they  have 
eaten  her   all  up;   horrible,  isn't  it? 
They  crawl  over  one  of  a  night,  too, 
though  the  mosquito- curtains  generally 
keep  tliem  off  pretty  well.     We  could 
liear  them  dropping  to  the  floor  in  the 
dark,  with  their  hard  shells,  like  so 
many  walnuts.  Often,  when  we  couldn't 
sleep  on  account  of  the  heat,  my  poor 
John  used  to  lie  and  count  them  as 
they  fell,  for  sometimes  it  was  as  regu- 
lar as  clockwork.  They  are  particularly 


" '  Abolition  was  the  greatest  mistake 
in  the  world.  I  don't  care  if  all 
the  Mrs.  Stowes  that  ever  lived, 
and  all  the  '*  Uncle  Tom's  Cabins " 
that  were  ever  built,  declare  to  the 
contrary.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
nonsense  talked  about  slavery,  as  if  all 
slavery  were  alike,  and  must  necessarily 
mean  tyranny  and  cruelty.'  .  .  .  .  '  If 
the  American  War  had  ended  in  a. 
separation,  and  slavery  had  been  modi- 
fied into  something  like  the  Turkish 
system  of  domestic  servitude,  instead 
of  being  abolished  all  of  a  sudden, 
everybody  concerned  would  have  been 
better  off  by  this  time.' " 

But  it  is  rather  in  his  essays  on 
social  topics  that  the  Hermit  fully 
demonstrates  the  truth  of  the  axion^ 
of  Zimmermann,  which  he  has  taken 
for  his  motto,  namely,  that  "  The 
habits  of  retirement  and  tranquillity 
can  alone  enable  us  to  make  a  just 
estimate  of  men  and  things.**    His 
**  Peeps    at  Life  **  are  taken    with 
a  double-barrelled  opera-glass  fo- 
cussed  with  mathematical  accuracy, 
and  they  are  photographed  uponr 
his  pages  in  sentences  as  keen  and 
trenchant  as  those  of  La  Bniyere. 
There  is,  too,  a  *'  genial  cynicism  *' 
in  some  of  his  wriUngs,  recalling 
those  of  that  "  Hermit  of  the  Hay- 
market,**  whom  some  of  us  may 
remember,  and  whose  name  was  so 
long  connected  with  the   leading 
comic   periodical  of  this  country. 
Notably  in  a  number  of  "  Scattered 
Thoughts  '*  collected  at  the  end  of 
the  volume,  the  spirit  of  the  philo* 
sophy  of  the  nineteenth  century 
has  been  ci7stallized  in  sentences  of 
La  Hochefoucauldian  turn,  such  as — 

"To   those   whose   bread   is   well 
buttered,  the  world  gives  dieese  also." 
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"  PrineM  am  do  no  wronj^.  but  it  U 
not  from  tho  want  of  trying." 

**  If  *  AH  tho  world  a  a  sUge/  tiio 
really  good  playen  are  very  few." 

*'  Learn  to  do  witliout  fricndi ;  in  the 
day  of  adversity  the  knowK-d^'n  may 
prove  asofal." 

*'  It  i«  tlic  fashion  among  mi-n  to 
■peak  naaght  bot  goml  of  iht^  dead, 
and  naught  but  ill  of  tho  living." 

"  Ba«l  company  will  never  improve 
by  keeping." 

"  The  portion  of  the  Srripturo  m<>st 
ffenerally  studied  is  the  Gospi-l  acc>ird- 
ag  to  St.  Lurre." 

**A  fish  out  of  water  gfti  more 
ridicule    than    pity    fn.>m    the    laud 


*'  Cats  arc  careful  of  their  *  nine 
liTes/  Han  haM  but  one,  yet  \utw 
recklessly  he  is  prune  to  wastt*  it." 

"It  is  doubtful  which  there  ia  moHt 
of  in  tliis  world,  vanity,  or  vexation  of 
■pint 

"The  current  value  of  a  iimn.  as 
of  A  commodity,  dt*pendA  grt  itly  ii{h>u 
the  condition  of  tlio  market  " 

And,  surelv,  Madaino  Roland 'k 
last  words  were  never  more  sub- 
limely pnrotiied  than  tu  the  sen- 
tence— 

"  Oh '  friondsliip,  what  mimc-y  is  Utr- 
rowed  in  tbr  name  * " 

We  may  add  that  the  profits) 
arising  from  the  sale  of  the  book 
are  to  be  devoted  to  the  nyroii 
Memorial  Fund,  and  ttiat  it  in  illus- 
trated, not  only  with  nuniorous 
tasteful  tnitialf.  but  witli  a  frontis- 
piece and  vignette  from  the  pencil 
of  that  distinguished  uct'tgenarian 
artist.  George  Cruikiihank.  who  in 
bis  represenution  of  "  A  Wild  Hide 
witli  Heme  the  Hunter."  recalls 
witli  undiminished  power  of  design 
those  marvellous  etchings  with 
which,  some  thirty  or  forty  years 
a|{o.  he  adorned  the  romance  of 
•*  Wiudaor  Castle." 


Physical  Oeographjf^  or  ih0  Ar- 
raqueoua  iwlob4  and  it$  Pk^tumtmm^ 
lUu$t rated  icilh  1  'J***  Kood  engrmwimm^ 
frontiynece^  and  1  '1  mapt.  Bj  W.  D. 
Coolev.  Dulau  iS:  Co..  1875. — Mr. 
Cooley*rt  idea  of  physical  geography 
differs  from  tfiat  adopted  by  otner 
writers.  Taking t  e  literal  mean ioff  of 
tlie  title  as  their  guide,  they  consiaer 
tlio  nrop^T  object  of  the  study  to  be 
to  dcscrilMs  the  natural  eonditioo 
of  the  earth,  without  reference  to 
its  occupation  and  modification  by 
man.  Hence  tliey  devote  their  at- 
tention to  the  broail  physical  Cm- 
tures  uf  the  globe's  surfaee.  its 
diairibiition  of  land  and  water,  and 
in  a  Kiiboriiiiiate  degree  to  the  chief 
stinosphehc  influences  which 
botli.  Mr.  Cuolvy  takes  a 
range.  He  makes  physical 
grBj'hy  equivalent  to  terrestrial  phy- 
sics in  all  its  various  branches-Hand 
not  merely  terrestrial  phvsics^  bwt 
celestial.  Astronomy  and  meteor- 
olojry  occupy  a  prominent  plaee  in 
his  work.  On  the  other  hand. 
gcolof^y,  which  would  appear  to  bo 
nit^re  essential  to  geoffraphy  or  a 
doscri;ition  of  the  earth,  is  alnool 
entirely  i)*norcd,  or  if  refened  to  oC 
all.  treated  witli  something  like 
contempt. 

Acuin.  writers  on  geography. 
whether  |  hysical  or  poliiieal,  enier 
in^>  a  deaile-l  description  of  the 
land  anti  water  composing  it«»lho 
continents,  ]  eni  isulas,  imIm^^ 
mountains.  p'ain«.  dmertit  eitieo. 
dec. ;  the  soas,  gulfs,  lakes.  rif«ra» 
kc.  Mr.  Coitlcy  treau  the  eardi  aa 
a  wliolc,  and  liays  little  abowl  lis 
several  parts,  except  ineidenlnn|y 
and  for  the  puqiose  of  illnsmti^g 
some  general  principle.  With  htaa 
geo^^aphy  is  strictly  ifrtnnoa,  or 
ratlier  a  combination  of 
It  is  no  mere  description  of 
earth,  but  rather  <riabowto 
position  uf  the  p  ipal  wkplmi 
laws  on  which  all  trrrvstrial  HMM- 
mena  depend.  So  st  rtly  aaMBdlt 
is  he  in  Jiis  aini|  bo 
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all  account  of  the  distribution  of 
animals  and  plants  on  tho  surface 
of  the  earth,  as  belonging  properly 
to  the  descriptive  study  of  natural 
history,  rather  than  being  a  part  of 
science  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term.  This  is  another  point  of 
difference  between  him  and  previous 
writers  on  physical  geography. 

Mr.  Cooley  defines  physical  geo- 
graphy to  be  **  that  department  of 
science  which  embraces  the  course 
of  physics  reigning  on  the  earth*s 
surface,  over  land,  sea,  and  air,  and 
of  which,  as  it  depends  to  some 
extent  on  the  feature  of  tliat  sur- 
face, geography  is  a  function.** 
It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  to 
non- mathematical  readers  that  when 
Mr.  Cooley  speaks  of  geography  as 
a  function  of  the  course  of  nature, 
he  means  that  it  is  dependent  upon 
it,  and  the  object  of  his  work  is  to 
trace  out  that  dependence— to  point 
out  the  causes  of  the  phenomena 
on  the  earth's  surface,  rather  than 
simply  describe  the  resulting  effects 
as  they  present  themselves  to  our 
observation.  Hence  this  is  no  mere 
school-book,  still  less  a  book  of 
simple  amusement  to  be  read  list- 
lessly without  any  mental  effort. 
It  presupposes  in  the  reader  a  real 
desire  to  understand  the  laws  and 
operations  of  nature  around  us,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  mathematical 
knowledge.  Those  possessed  of 
these  qualifications  will  find  it 
neither  devoid  of  interest  nor  bar- 
ren of  instruction.  The  amount  of 
solid  matter-of-fact  information  it 
contains  is  considerable,  and  ren- 
dered still  more  valuable  by  being 
connected  with  general  principles 
which  it  serves  to  illustrate  and  im- 
press upon  die  mind.  Of  course 
the  facts  are  not,  strictly  speaking, 
new,  but  some  are  not  generally 
known,  others  striking,  and  all 
derived  from  the  best  sources  and 
worthy  of  attentive  consideration. 

The  importance  of  physical  geo- 
gnqphy  is  now  generally  recogniied. 


It  is  tho  foundation  of  all  other 
geography  that  is  worthy  of  the 
name.  There  can  be  no  sound 
knowledge  of  the  different  coun- 
tries in  the  world  and  their  inhabi- 
tants without  it.  The  condition, 
pursuits,  customs,  and  institutions 
of  a  people  must  largely  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  country  they 
occupy — its  soil,  climate,  and  con- 
figuration— in  fact,  all  th)se  natural 
features  which  it  is  the  business  of 
physical  geography  to  explain. 

Mr.  Cooley *s  exposliion  of  the 
facts  and  principles  of  terrestrial 
physics  is  at  once  accurate  and 
clear,  as  a  general  rule.  We  have 
never  seen  so  good  an  explanation 
of  the  nature  of  parallax  and  its 
use  in  ascertaining  the  distances  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  It  is  startling 
to  be  told — what  is  nevertheless 
mathematically  true  —  that  a  star 
having  a  parallax  of  one  second 
must  be  nearly  twenty  millions  of 
miles  off;  that  the  nearest  star  yet 
known  has  a  smaller  parallax  than 
this,  and  is  consequently  at  a  greater 
distance  from  us,  and  that,  though 
light  travels  at  the  rate  of  192,000 
miles  a  second,  and  reaches  us  from 
the  sun  in  eight  minutes,  it  re- 
quires 138  years  to  come  from  the 
farthest  star  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  8,541  to  come  from  the 
most  distant  stars  seen  through 
Herschers  twenty- foot  telescope. 
Mr.  Cooley*s  account  of  the  radia- 
tion of  heat  and  its  effect  in  lower- 
ing  the  temperature  is  also  satis- 
factory. We  extract  a  portion  as 
containing  facts  not  familiar  to 
most  readers: — 

*'  From  what  precedes  it  will  be  evi- 
dent that  under  a  clear  nootomal  sky 
the  warmth  of  the  ground  onl^  in- 
creases the  energy  of  the  radiating 
process  and  the  consequent  refirigera- 
tion.  Hence  the  extreme  mominff 
cold  so  often  unexpectedly  experienced 
bj  traveUers  in  hot  and  dry  coontiies. 
In  many  cases  the  illness  ascribed  to 
malaria  is  in  truth  only  a  seveze  cold 
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fill  of  Mi.r^f-ratur^  at  "•'ir^^ct,  aril  r<rn- 
(Ur*  i  fatal  Ky  injuiii  x-  rsa  lr> a:iii»-rit. 
let  i»  f-^rai-i'.nally  f*  mil  on  l}i«f  Nil* 
h#-ar  Sv«ri<r.  at  t}<«  a^iutliini  Iriiit  of 
Kfr\|ft.  aii'l  it  ia  t\t:!l  kLoxn  to  the  in- 
habitAiit4  that  t)ii«»  y\ieU"Ui:n*fU  f 'lluus 
a  I'fW  Nile  or  uiiU»>uaIir  <lrv  v*  :ir.  tJio 
ificrrab* 'I  r«fn^«-nitj"ri  at  ni^'ht  l>eiii^ 
«liii-  t'l  the  t'^tal  fth!Mn<-»*  of  }iii/«  nr 
atiii«>fl]ilichc  vapour  Wv  ar«-  t"ll  that 
th*'  watfrr-fikins  nf  carat  an-i  in  tho 
Saliarn.  or  huniinj;  dcbi-rts  of  Africa. 
li:ivv  fiheii  during'  tli^  day  u  tfni|>i*ra' 
tnrc  « X''e*>Jtn;«  I'ki  F  and  vi  t  arc 
fro/*Mi  \H:(nrv  momin;* .  and  M.  ll<»hlf<<, 
tlie  cclthrntt  1  Afri4  nn  tnivill^r.  stafr?* 
that  at  Mor/uk  in  i'ezziin  hit.  'J.%' 
ft'''  N  »  «hi*ie  the  hi-ht  in  thr  iili:ide 
durin;,'  Uj*:  day  ia  cftL-n  1  i"  ]\  tlir 
Ui«nji<»rn«  tf-r  in  IvrrailNr  ordinurilv 
falU.  jijAt  Uffin?  diiykifr.tk.  t'l  .I'r  T., 
or  T  di^Tctb  UrliW  the  frtrc/in^  iKiint. 

"  In  thr  ]>!ain:*  of  luJia  unii  i'hina 
th<*  |M* 'iiltf  have  knii'AU  f>ir  u;;is  h>iM' 
t'l  Xti.r  lidvantn^v  of  radiMti  in  !••  nrnk" 
i*'o  fMi  a  (."real  aculo  I<'«  an  in*  h  nnl 
II  hal:  thiiL  ii  thus  n:ud>-  at  ](•■  uit  v 
Itut  It  i.-t  miidi-  alvt  niU'h  nearer  to 
thr  bell  ^h'To  and  und<:r  a  twiv  humid 
tttn.<  <|  hiTt'.  A  rtTi  nt  iiri'imiit  (if  tlic 
I^rxli!!  !;•  u  t  f  artithi.i!  i>v  ut  iI<Mi^'hly 
iioar  1  ilcuttii  furni-ili*  Ii  the  f'il]i>ain^' 
]  arti- wliir>i  lu  Icvrl  lalU  fully  ex- 
|itB,  .1  (.1  tlip  sky  urv  iu.irk*-d  out 
i]inidr:iri;."ilur  (•eilh.  !«:  >  Tvt  li)n;:.  ai.<l 
;!••  \%;  If,  I  itrndtntt  fr>>iu  wv^l  \"  i-.ist 
'1  hi  ''I-  lire  i'Si-u\iitfd  t>>  a  di.-|>lh  <if  tu>» 
f«>(  t  nr.d  Mhi-n  I'crfc'tiv  dry  tin.'  tilK-d 
w.(h  hhi  ^vcH  of  rKc  hfriiM'.  trvi-r  nhii'li 
n^Miii  iH  P|riad  n  quantity  of  l-xise 
i'!rn'.«  Tnui  i«  furiue  \  a  non-tnn. 
dui'tiii.;  li'il  of  a  ^•">*\  TAiiiAiiUi^ 
►  'ih-taii."  'i''-Mar>U  cM-nin^'  art- 
Aiiiii.p.'r>l  in  Mil  a  •11  thin  Ih^I  ^lialloar 
diihi  .-^  «<f  un^fla/rd  rl^y.  aUtut  '.)  in^-h*  s 
in  il:iUnrt«r,  ajid  hn  t'l-r-iUH  that  thvy 
U  •'•■!»•'  ni'-i.il  thrnu^hout  ns  pihiu  aa 
vi.isr  li  |->iiri.'d  intti  th«  m.  un>l  U^^'iU 
tf  i\ai  <  riitf.     Th<-  (|UifcnMt\   ^f   w.itir 

I!j  i.i'h  •\i>\i   \M:\%   ir\'lU    tU'i   t>i    I  U'ht 

•  .•ii."»  1  »•>■••■  rh'i/  !••  thf  -*.ilf  "f  t)ic 
nil*.  .  tl.»'  .1*1  ru^'f  14  |-«-rl..i|»«  un  Irr  f«»  ir 
ciuni*r4  \\  lirn  thr  *\r\  lii:i>i  win  I  fi«>tu 
NNW  K«>«t  ^'t  t.:l\  dill  »tra  lily.  Hit 
nut*  r  14  Ik.  lilt  tini<  i  ail  fri  2  »u  .  hut  tlui 
rari:!%  h4|{fii«  Aa  fc-^'n  an  t-iin|;ri.i- 
tinn  i-H  •  i-i*rif  d  tAkii;»;  ylikct  in  any 
di»h.  8U:aII   tUuii  «f  ici*   froui   it  arc 


dropped  into  tlie  other  diiKei.  wUck 
hastena  the  prnc^aa.  One  bed  *'**'*f*t 
ati«iut  4.r.0'i  diahes  and  Dc«rlr  S44) 
Rail  on  a  of  wat4:r.  pn>ducinff  'oa  A 
faviiurahlc  ni(;ht  10  cwL  of  iee  or 
ah. ml  half  tlic  wri^^ht  of  the  vmUr. 
much  of  which  i-t  \o*i  by  evmporation 
Sii  ]i>*-.ii  rful  is  ra'liati>iD  on  chrar  ni^ta 
iu  ir  >j<ieal  climates  that  the  thenDO- 
ni^t*  r  ut  n«>og)ily  has  btf«.-n  aaea  to  fall 
rt  J  ill  fuur  uinutce  at  aanicL  At 
the  i>*c  piLi  the  teraptTatnre  on  thm 
atraar  is  -j;  F..  while  three  feet  higlwr 
it  U  I**®. 

Mr.  Cooler  ofTcctually  refutes  tkt 
erroneous    upinion.    not    now    so 
provnlent  n*»  foniuTly.  that  the  cli- 
iiiatf  of  a  \t\  ice  depends  simp'jr  oo 
its   hititude.      Though    tlie     sun's 
altitude,  the  length  of  the  day.  and 
cons«-«|iicn*)y  the  heat  received  from 
the  8UI1.  are  the  same  for  all  places 
having'  the  same  liititudo.  the  effect 
on  the  climate  ia  not   the    s^me. 
hut    \arieft    widtdy.     according    as 
the    country    is    mountainous    or 
lovrl,  rocky  and  barren  or  covered 
with  vo^(.>tati(«n.  and  the  atmosphere 
cloudy    or   clear,   windy   or  calm. 
The  nio-it  conclu>ivc  refutation  of 
till?  irn»r  is  supplied  by   a   table, 
^huwill;;  the  mean  temperature  for 
the  year,  and  the  extreme^  of  heat 
and   r«dd  nt  a  number  of  places. 
From  this  it  appear*  that  places  on 
the  coast  of  Western   Kurope  have 
a  milder  climate  than  otiier«  on  the 
continents  of  Asi:i  and  America  in 
tlie  ftiimc  latitude.     Thus  llaiumcr* 
feat,  nt  the  extreme  north  of  Norwaj, 
is  a  comfiirtable  town,  witli  a  bar- 
hour  never  fro/en  up:  while  Usl- 
Yaiifrk.   in   Sikirria.  ia  alnio«t    the 
same  latitude,  is  built  i>n  perpetual 
ice;    lti*\kiav  k.  in    Iceland,  nas   a 
mean  annual  ti*m]H'rature  of  nearlj 
40  .     though     farther   north    than 
Yakutsk,    where     the    cold    is   so 
iiiten**e  tliat  it  frvi-z*  !i  mercury  for 
three    nionilis    togtther.   and    the 
mean  temperaturr  fi>r  the  year  it 
11  «>  :  while   IKrgen.  in  a  higher 
latitude,  has  a  mean  tempeiatnra  of 
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40*8°.  R'chelle  is  warmer  than 
Quebec  in  nearly  the  same  latitude, 
and  Lisbon  has  a  much  milder  and 
more  equal  temperature  than  Phila- 
delphia and  Pekin,  the  latitudes  of 
which  are  nearly  the  same.  Con- 
tinental places  beyond  the  tropics 
have  not  only  a  lower  average  tem- 
perature, but  also  greater  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold. 

Mr.  Cooley  gives  a  lucid  account 
of  the  formation  and  classification 
of  clouds: — 

''  Water  has  a  visible  inclination  to 
imbibe  heat,  and,  combined  with  it, 
to  evaporate  or  go  off  in  the  gaseoas 
form  as  invisible  vapour.  That  it  is 
urged  to  this  change  by  chemical 
affinity  or  by  an  innate  elasticity  hardly 
held  in  check  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  may  be  suspected  from 
the  fact  that  evaporation  takes  place  at 
all  temperatures,  increasing,  however, 
with  the  supply  of  heat  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  pressure.  Aqueous  vapour  in 
the  gaseous  form,  when  once  constituted 
and  mixed  with  permanent  gasts, 
acquires  in  some  degree  the  stabihty 
of  a  true  gas,  and  retains  the  gaseous 
form  at  a  temperature  much  lower  tlian 
that  necessary  in  the  first  instance  for 
its  formation. 

*'  Aqueous  vapour,  being  lighter  than 
air  in  the  ratio  of  *625  to  1*000,  as- 
cends at  once  under  the  control  of  two 
opposite  influences — namely  heat, 
which  gives  its  life  and  elasticity,  and 
atmospheric  pressure,  which  restrains 
it  As  it  ascends,  the  surrounding 
temperature  and  also  the  pressure 
diminish;  and  there  is  reason  to  be* 
lieve  tliat  in  tlio  lower  regions  of  the 
atmosphere  the  decrease  of  pressure 
fully  counterbalances  the  loss  of 
temperature  that  attends  increased 
elevation.  The  gaseous  vapour  that 
rises  under  a  clear  sky  finds  the  at- 
mosphere  drier  the  higher  it  ascends, 
and  being  rapidly  diffused,  remains 
invisible  at  a  great  elevation.  It  forma 
no  cloud  nor  discernible  haze ;  yet  an 
experienced  eye  can  generally  dis- 
tinguish, even  in  a  perfectly  cloudless 
sky,  between  a  humid  and  a  dry 
atmosphere.  The  pure  intense  blue 
of  the  latter  is  rendered  pale  by 
humidity.    In  the  one  case  we    see 


a  canopy  of  deep  blue  strongly  illu- 
minated ;  in  the  other  the  colour  and 
effulgence  seem  to  be  softened  by  a 
delicate  white  veil.  On  the  evening 
of  a  warm  summer's  day  the  vapour 
descends :  the  blue  sky  grows  paler 
and  less  luminous,  till  at  length  the 
indistinct  haze  gathers  into  the  per- 
fectly defined  form  of  clouds  which 
reflect  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
This  we  beUeve  to  be  the  ordinary 
process  of  cloud  formation.  Vapour 
ascends  in  its  transparent  state  to  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
thence  again  it  descends,  charged  with 
the  electricity  of  those  regions,  to  fonn 
clouds.  These  are  not  transparent, 
because  the  vapour  in  sinking  under- 
goes a  change  of  state ;  it  changes  into 
minute  molecules  of  fluid ;  and  since 
air  and  water  have  difierent  refractive 
powers,  light  cannot  pass  through  a 
cloud  formed  of  tlieir  particles  mixed 
together.  Clouds,  however,  do  some- 
times rise  directly  from  the  ground. 
Morning  mists  in  spring  may  be  often 
observed  as  they  ascend,  till  at  a  certain 
level  tliey  go  off  as  rounded  clouds 
or  cumuli.  But  these  probably  break 
up  and  disappear,  or  if  not,  Uiey  soon 
returu  to  their  former  condition,  and 
fall  as  nocturnal  mists.  Clouds  and 
mists  are  essentially  the  same ;  though 
in  the  measure  and  stabihty  of  the 
power  that  supports  them  Uiey  may 
possibly  differ. 

**  Clouds  often  appear  shapeless  and 
.  confused,  spread  out  in  the  heavens 
like  a  screen,  or  rolling  along  without 
order ;  but  very  frequently  they  mani- 
fest a  tendency  to  regularity  of  shape 
and  arrangement,  and  have  perhaps 
always  more  of  this  than  is  visible  from 
below.  They  seem  to  be  influenced  by 
an  attracting  or  aggregating  principle, 
which,  uniformly  difi'used  throughout, 
inclines  them  in  calm  weather  to  collect 
in  similar  croups,  at  equal  distances 
and  in  straight  lines.  As  they  gather 
thickly,  the  intervals  between  the 
groups  are  filled  up,  and  til  seem 
to  melt  into  a  single  mass,  although 
from  above  they  mi^ht  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  series  of  ridges.  In 
dispersing,  they  offer  the  same  indica- 
tions of  original  strueture.  As  the 
cloud  grows  thin  and  breaks  up,  the 
widespread  uniform  mass  changes  to  a 
series  of  wave-like  lines,  often  divided 
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BO  ftB  ti>  form  A  iiMttlfJ  ikv  not  i\iiliotit 
■rmnirtrr.  This  rnlM-roiici.'  of  ii  IhhIv 
fluiitin}*  in  tlii-  air  iniplitfs  8'>nie  iiilion-iit 
prinriple  of  uUiHrtutii  iiuil  ro^tuUifn. 
leeklt:  Hiiil  oftfD  f'tiircHltil.  KiiMs  of 
cloudii  lie  p  McrHlIy  at  ri<,;lit  mi;*!*  s  to 
the  dirtctiun  of  th«:  wiuA,  niiil  in  this 
case  thi'V  nrr  nftrn  h:t;k(.'U  inti»  i^iial 
patchch  ;  hilt  Mifiii  ti:iii  s.  iiftiT  hiu'h 
wintl^.  rioutis  may  hf  ^ei  n  iipparenily 
flwci.tt  iiu*\  ilr.iwn  <>ut  in  tlic  dinTtiuii 
of  tilt*  nin«I  A  narrow  lim*  of  cl>*u<ls 
drawn  fonH»!i  t«'lv  atTiK-*  thi*  skv  miiv 
occaaionullv  hi*  iil>«4-rvfil  nmrk'n;;  tin* 
coutact  of  iljc  NK.  iihil  S\V.  i\ind:«. 
CIoudH  iu  ^Nneral  nr*-  livd  ut  their 
under  BurfiuT,  nlnh-  aUiVf  thty  are 
im*euUrIy  ]<i!(  i|  ii]!.  an  J  aei  n  from  ii 
hiilloon  pr>  S'  nt  thf  a[i|H.*tirani'i'  of  luD^ 
lUid  nmufit.iii.s  |>ri  «s>  i|  tii^i-thi  r.  'I'ho 
penerml  hri'^ht  if  ()i>'  rloiiiU  in  tint* 
wiatjier  is.  in  nji'Idh*  Intituths  fn>ni 
4.0«Ht  t«»  •i.niiM  f,|.i.  Th.y  nrr  !ii;:hir 
iu  suminiT  than  in  uint«-r.  Whi-n  pre- 
cipi(atii>n  takm  yhu-r  thiv  f^inU.  tind 
rain  (rfm-mlly  f.i.N  in  %*  uip-mio 
latittiih  !4  frnni  thr  ht  :;jlit  of  fr>im  I.'Jkh 
t»  -',*■.<"«  fi'tt  \Vi>  kn^m-  iif  n<)  lintit 
to  tho  llii»'kn«*»»»  of  the  cV  ill.-.  Wh.-n 
BK'n^rit  I'tixiii  iii:>l  I'nrnil  n^n  ndi-d  in 
a  LulIiMtn  fr>'in  i'aris  in  I^.'tii.  thi  y 
pause*!  throUL'h  n  cKirtd  tivti  miit's  ihifk. 
liut  thnt  uj<«  prihtihly  uniitual.  Thv 
occn^ioniiUy  f  \tr*-ii:i*  ilflrVntH^  of  tin* 
clouds  niay  U-  la'iM  I  hy  th>ir  thi.k- 
nefls :  hilt  i:  i-i  mtr*-  fri>pi<  i.tly  dii«>  !•> 
a  ntiniUr  <'f  nXnUk  l\  aiinj  .it  ditTcrml 
hcJ^htH  and  inionvptm-;  thi-  l>;;ht  from 
tliOM*  b«n«-ath 

•'  In  litti-mptini;  to  di*«rril»e  i].c  r!<>ii<U. 
it  is  im|i*iR»>ihh-  t>  di*i|K>iicr  widi  ili«> 
sinipic  unit  ('Xprissi\f  ni>fii«  lo'latun* 
dt-'VL'^eil  f'T  i\:»'n  l-y  Mr.  Luki-  lI-)«-ar.l 
He  di9itint;t::>l.'d  in  tht  ni  tliui>  pro- 
dominant  f"rti:«.  \..'  iht  i'.rru!i.  tho 
t'uniulu*4.  ar.  I  t*)e  Stnktti^ .  that  is  to 
Biy.  th«*  ••■■in^t'«l  «■:  rnri:i'l.  ih"  luai«iii 
or  ndird  up.  mi'l  th«  «>*rt  w*  \  i>r  npnad 
out  cl»«nd  lh"':rr:-  i*  tijo  d«*]it*at<» 
fi-athi'r-!ikt'.  p«rf.  .'iy  wi.iti»  r  1- u  I. 
C«)nimonly  ralh  1  M  ir.  a  "i.i:!.  uhj.-h 
ifl  M-.  n  «t  ^:r».it  hf.^'i.t..  ai:I  ih»n-  on- 
rnri-ly  m  t  a<l  \«iK:hir.  It  h.ts  a 
fiUniehtiUt  at  J  •  i:.ii!'*i  :i*-\  the 
r*>'u2iir  arr.ti:;:t  !..•  !.!<i  ot  ,:•*  li!urninta 
jtutit')i*i  !}.•  ;•;  p!.<-ali  n  t>  it  of  l):i.' 
cpithrt      T.n.NI  ihiji    rf){uUnty 

bai  brcn  it-i  nUd  !>y  ^•■lu•*  !•>  •■!ri*-tri- 
cilr.  by  othifv  to  Wiod,  nh.'h  latter. 


however,  is  more  likelj  to  ca 
irregularity  or  to  destroj  a  delkmte 
tcxturo.  It  mi^ht.  however.  b«  con- 
hidcrc'd.  in  many  rases,  as  the  effoet  of 
atmoKphcrii.*  vi)inition  or  nndnlatioii, 
which  throws  the  condonsoJ  Udht 
vB|M>iir  into  linoH.  just  as  sea-wted  is 
riin;^»'d  in  pnrallel  lines  by  the  wai^ea 
of  u  hiifunuT  sea.  The  cirrus  belong 
to  the  uppermost  cum*nt.  or,  in  oor 
qtiart'-r  ot  tlir  ^'Ioh«*,  geuerallj  to  thm 
SW  wind.  Its  8t«ni  very  often  ex- 
temU  from  SW.  hi  NK.  whik  its 
pi' till -i  lir  tit  rik'lit  angles  to  that 
dinvti.iii.  rrom  tho  ^reut  height  •! 
whicli  cirnH  is  somt'timea  teoa, 
:*o.o(hi  to  ai).o(in.  or  even,  ia  low 
liititn<h-^.  itt.iinii  feet :  and  from  tbo 
t»piii*il  plii'nuuioiiii.  coloured  haloes, 
p:irh*li:i.  \r..  in  which  it  takes  a  part. 
tlit-ri*  i->  reason  t>  believe  that  tho 
vMi>i>ur  rnnipi>8in((  it  niUHt  be  at  ttoMS 
conifralftt.  or  that  tho  cloud  ia  eoa- 
pose  J  Iff  minute  ii'ii'les. 

"  Th"  (*uniulu.4  or  cloud-heap  ia  ia 
line  wi  uther  the  nuMt  frequent  M  wall 
Hs  (I.e  m«i>t  rhotrful  and  attraetiva 
form  of  I  loud  It*  base  ia  perlKtItf 
levi-1.  liut  aUi\e  it  is  piled  ap  ii 
(*ularly.  oxhihitin;;.  in  proportMHl 
the  wtutlit-r  is  M'ttled,  ruundsd 
finuly  ditiiiel  td){i-s.  Tho  s^^ 
Uirilers  of  tho  cumulus  reflect"  tha 
s tin's  li;:lit  in  frreat  ahundaaee,  fbts- 
iii^  in  fact  the  nmst  agreeably  InaUBoaa 
l»<irtions  of  the  hunimor  hky,  whila  tha 
part«i  awrttd  fr<»iii  the  aun  wear  a  aoll 
purplifth  neutral  tint  Tho  cimn  la 
under  or>iinary  cirrumslauceaiuufoffB^ 
whitr  and  rulourlrits  .  but  the  eai 
with  ;:nui  vantty  of  tint,  ia, 
irradiutid  hy  tin-  sun.  not  meralj 
hut  extremely  spleulid. 

*'  The  htratus  i^  the  cload  dfawB  al 
tiniu4  like  a  curtain  over  tha  wl 
hVy,  !«•»  as  eomplrtelv  to  ahal 
the  hri'^iiC  liicht  cf  lieavea.  1 
frt  qut  ntiy  it  h*  a  vi  rr  low,  and  ia 
alua^^  !(aturih«-  and  clooniT.  Of 
the  ntim<-ro-ii  Kuhv ariettas  of 
comhiniii^  in  a  ur*  .«t«T  or  IcSI 
tile  rhjrAL'tt  riMii'i  uf  those 
uientixht  d.  I'i  %%in  Ih*  ouflicienl 
nirnM'in  the  i  irro  nimulus 
I  irro-«trutii«.  it  tli«>  mottled 
niarlktlii  tloudo.  in  whieh  the 
run.ulu«  and  htratiitt  exhibit  al 
lowrr  iivil  rude  iwiiaitona  oC 
symme  tries  1    arrangrment    thtl 
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tinguishes  the  cirrus  in  the  cahn  of 
the  upper  region.  The  ninihus  or 
rain- cloud  (that  is  to  say,  the  cloud 
in  the  state  of  dissolution)  naturally 
ends  the  list.  Its  characteristic  is 
that  it  touches  the  ground.  It  is  a 
stratus  falling  and  ceasing  to  exist  as 
a  cloud." 

While  not  unfavourably  disposed 
towards  the  nebular  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  solar  system,  Mr. 
Goolej  objects  to  the  accounts  which 
geologists  give  of  the  early  history 
of  the  globe : — 

••  Geology  starts  from  a  period  lt>ng 
subsequent  to  the  creation,  and  tells  us 
that  in  the  beginning  there  was  land 
and  sea  as  at  present,  though  other- 
wise distributed  ;  that  the  conformation 
of  the  earth's  surface  has  been  con- 
tinually undergoing  and  still  under- 
goes important  change,  the  land  being 
worn  down  by  denudation  and  swept 
into  the  deep,  while  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes  raise  new  land  from  the 
ocean.  But  it  is  asserted  also  that, 
independently  of  denudation  and 
volcanic  eruption,  the  work  of  change 
is  carried  on  by  subsidence  of  the  land 
and  by  its  emergence  again— an  un- 
accountable, irregular,  lawless  agency, 
which,  however,  serves  to  explain  the 
successive  formation  of  the  stratified 
rocks.  This  slow  and  imperceptible 
sinking  and  rising  of  the  ground  (quite 
distinct  from  the  violent  effects  of 
earthquake  and  denudation,  though 
frequently  confounded  with  them) 
forms  the  most  indispensable  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  incompre- 
hensible article  of  the  geological 
creed. 

**  The  effects  of  denudation,  we  are 
told,  are  calculable.  The  land  is  worn 
away,  and  has  been  wearing  from  the 
beginning,  at  the  uniform  rate  of  at 
least  a  foot  in  6,000  years.  This  is 
deduced  from  tlie  growth  of  the  deltas 
of  the  Mississippi,  Oanges,  and  other 
great  rivers.  Then,  again,  the  waves 
of  the  sea  ^ear  away  the  sea- coasts. 
In  some  places  large  tracts  of  sea-shore 
are  annually  carried  off;  but  aU  these 
instances  fail  to  prove  a  uniform  and 
indefinite  impairment  of  the  land. 
Rirers  wear  down  their  beds ;  the  more 
deeply  these  are  cut  the  less  is  the 


waste  caused  by  inundation.  The 
violence  of  a  flood  depends  on  its 
velocity  and  the  slope  of  its  channel ; 
but  it  is  continuaUy  carrying  down 
materials,  filling  up  the  lower  part  of 
its  channel,  and  tlius  losing  its  im- 
petuosity. There  are  many  examples 
of  rivers  which  have  barred  up  their 
mouths,  and  then  tempnatmg  in 
marshes  are  wasted  hy  evaporatton 
If  they  carry  their  sediment  to  the  sea, 
tliey  form  banks  or  deltas  and  make 
additions  to  the  land.  Thus  the  Nile 
has  not  washed  away  Egypt,  but  has 
raised  and  extended  it.  When  the 
sea  ravages  a  shore,  it  never  carries 
the  detritus  to  a  distance,  but  spreads 
it  out  in  front  of  its  former  position, 
and  forms  a  bank  or  shoal,  which 
ultimately  breaks  its  force  and  sets  a 
limit  to  its  invasion.  Thus  the  chalk 
cliffs  of  Kent  are  everywhere  protected 
by  tlie  sea-formed  low  ramparts  thrown 
up  before  them.  The  beach  at  Deal 
has  been  formed  by  the  sea,  and  is 
daily  repaired  by  it.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  all  these  cases  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  uniform  progress.  De* 
nudation  of  every  kind  tends  to  a 
certain  point  where  the  resistance 
becomes  equal  to  the  attacking  force. 
Its  power  is  always  decreasing;  and 
however  long  it  may  continue,  the  sum 
of  its  effects  is  strictly  limited." 

After  remarking  upon  the  slender 
foundation  of  observed  fact  on 
which  this  statement  rests,  and 
the  difiliculty  of  reconciling  it  with 
the  actual  state  of  things,  Mr. 
Cooley  thus  proceeds : — 

"If  a  man  sees  a  bean  grow  four 
inches  in  as  many  days,  he  is  not 
thereby  justified  in  concluding  that  it 
will  in  ten  years  reach  the  height  of 
800  feet.  In  like  manner  there  is  no 
ground  for  concluding  that  the  rising 
shores  of  Sweden  will  attain  the  hdglu 
of  300  feet  in  10,000  years.  Tlie 
doctrine  of  the  rise  and  the  subsidence 
of  land  is  founded  not  on  actually 
observed  facts,  but  on  arbitrary  in- 
ferences from  supposed,  nay  even 
imperceptible,  facts ;  for  the  geologist 
dwelU  much  on  that  slowness  of  move- 
ment that  escapes  the  perception  of 
all  but  thfi  initiated. 

*'  The  ability  and  industry  by  which 
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geoli>f7  hai  boon  rai!«c«l  within  little 
moro  Uinn  half  a  rmtiiry  !•>  it^f  |tri*s«'nt 
rank  cannot  be  ovi-rrat«^l :  vit  in  niilf-r 
to  )*ive  it  tlie  appcartinrd  uf  u  8ri«-nre, 
witli  till  thin(;M  ('X|tluincil.  Sir  CharKii 
Lt4-I1  f^unil  it  neci'Asarj  to  uilopt  sumo 
pro\i!iiunal  hypothi'Ms ;  huX  thon^'h 
tliUH  rendered  I'linipN^tG  nrrnrdint;  to 
ilA  first  do.Hi};n.  (*t'olti^  may  |N)MiiMy 
he  htill  io)|)n>vod  by  cb:in;;u  of  tirht 
prin^'ipli^.  Tho  docthni.'  of  cuntinnul. 
tlow.  and  imperceptible  rlianue  din- 
cm  lit  in*;  «'Xpi>rience  CHnccnl.t  niufh 
falUi'v.  Lnnd,  forsiMjih.  inot  <(>(iintlv 
ainkfl  into  the  i«ea  or  risi'fi  fntni  it :  yrt 
the  iKvan  hlhiws  no  syinptuni  of  ^u^'h 
disturbance,  urn  I  iniinkin>l  bavf*  no 
■ufipirion  of  the  f.irt  Hut  v(li:it 
aip:iti«'s  the  ex]N'rieniv  uf  ri.nini  ^|■arH 
«ir  the  time  of  hisrurv.  nhii'U  is  but 
an  in'^alcuJiiblv  mnins*  frnrti  in  4if 
I*i*oli<^*io4i]  time? 

"Ihi'  doctrine  of  uniformitv  Iiili  itn 

■ 

appt-amncc  of  extreme  S'ibrirty  and 
lulU  ^uspicion;  but  it  Ims  iiKi  the 
effi'i't  of  length  en  in;*  immfa*iur;i)>ly 
the  traceable  |Hfrio<U  "f  th«'  t  arth  s 
dfvt'Ii'pnirnt.  and  it  ri'OioM'H  b'Vunii 
the  ntit'h  (T  viKinn  tbi-  nurio  li'  uf 
cieatiiui  for  cffntion  u  i^  :i  niTiu-b-  . 
and  ciintinesi  the  view  uiiliin  the  Uiuu'ls 
choAt-n  by  the  ^tMi;>i<ji»t  It  Wiiulil. 
however.  b«*  a  ti'iliotis  I:ib  air  i*»  ex- 
amine in  detail  tlie  uhuli*  fabric  of 
f«eob>yT,  reared  im  il  h.'.4  U* i  n  xn  u 
great  beiuht  with  ailnnritl<b-  imtsc- 
▼crance  and  in^*<'nuity.  I:  will  !•«>  a 
more  brief,  and  fi«-rK:i]  4  .1  nn^re 
a|!m'able.  cxurno  t<i  rAt!  ii  mn  \\  the 
early  bi*t*iry  of  liur  :;I  !«'.  :i!i !  i.» 
diret*t  attiutifn  t<i  -•n  •■  •!  t jf^  ••:  :tH 
deTclopm^nt  whi<-h  I.t->f  bi;>'r!n 
esca|>«  d  attt  ntiiin.  tll'  ::.'ii  ib^.  •i:->:y 
of  the  LTr-.it*  .«t  importAfiCi' 

••'Ibi  j!  'l>f  when  f.r*:  f  rnn  1  r  .iv 
be  nutarally  inpi-^'-l.  n^^  ulri  .1  ly 
■talcd.  t'l  bav.*  It'll  .1  s]>}.f-r  :1  *i 
ptrfectly  v:iiifi>rm  furvi-  • .  ^  i.\  uu-l 
dry.  it^  iu!in-i'  !.•  a*,  i.  ■:  ;•!!  •-a!i;j  .my 
fluid  to  ri  «t  n|"'n  :t  •.:.^i  |:'::*.iy 
al!   the   \\.itir   v.  >w  ■  ::  \].*    '.ir.it.  |'r   - 

m 

of  fii)».i:>*  nii!' •:.  :}.- :;  :!  V.'  1  :ii  :1.- 
atni<--|  !.i  r>'  l''i:  !}.•*  '1.i\  i'.kii.« .  .-.^ 
the  K'l-'bi  .■ -^ I'd.  »i.- 1.  :!.■■  w.i:*r  ni  .i 
temfx  rnturi  j\'.-X  !•!  \  !:.•  I- -.iir  :• 
|H>iuI.  N-^vm  ti  f«!l  I:  imtrt  L.t!*  ir 
sci.'1'd  on  ih*'  n\»\.  ni.  1  :i<«-  ^  -*'•'*:  n 
in  the    u'r-'Ui'l    i'' I..' :•'•  '    *i«e 


iiilireons  M>-k.'«.  A.4  lim«  la  mora 
holnblu  in  i-nid  water,  the  conaolida- 
ti-in  of  the  ciili*arfi<us  roi*ki  tiok  place 
latt-r.  Ivmbtlf.s^  the  fra>;mcntarf 
mine  nil  hurface,  not  bn  yet  compre.*iSvJ. 
.sank  in  niuny  placfs  under  the  water 
that  poured  on  it:  where  perfectly 
uniform  in  quality,  it  fiirmed  circtilAr 
p>toI.i  :  into  these  ilowcil  streams  from 
thf  surrounding  plain :  but  an  the 
wvi;;ht  i>f  accumulated  water  in* 
eresM-d.  the  ground  l>eneath  it  gare 
way.  tbr  pi)ul  drepene«I  and  became  m 
(:reat  bike.  It  is  tiuiy  to  undt-rstaml 
how,  by  tite  rontinuance  of  this  pns* 
cess,  till'  watiT  constantly  collecting, 
tlie  ur«>und  hinking  In  nt-ath  it.  lako« 
became  seas  and  acas  i.f«'*r  to  be  gre«l 
iTfans.  lA*t  it  be  connidi'red  tliat  the 
pn-M  lit  t>cean  would  ^utlice  to  cover 
thi-  solid  ;:IidN\  wen*  its  tigun-  rfgular. 
ti»  a  df]ith  I  if  nearly  thrrf  milea.  tlint 
tlte  tain  tall  at  pn^xi-nt  jufit  t*«|aabi  the 
fTapcniiion.  but  that  iihtlf  tho  ocean 
WH-*  filling  to  the  ground  it  increatod 
onlv  bv  the  i'Xiv>4  iif  riin  o%-er  em- 
porati'in.  whii-h  undi-r  nil  the  circnm- 
ht.mri  K  muHt  have  Ikhii  imueaiiaralilj 
gfi-nti  r  th.iu  ut  prr!^  ut.  It  is  evident. 
tht  n.  that  unii'>iriiiitv  i>  hen*  tutallj  ont 
uf  the  ipic^tion.  and  tlitt  tlte  torrtntj 
of  rain  and  tin*  tovidn  rushing  in  all 
diri-rtioiis  iiver  the  i-arth  during  th« 
gpiMih  of  tho  Oi'f  an  bad  a  magnitodtf 
and  force  nevt  r  smre  nppn>achcd.  As 
the  <ea  r>'llefii d.  iln  ImiI  from  tims  to 
time  >ank  dn  |xr;  tin-  liwl  of  the  seA 
thi-n  frll.  but  miis  a^Min  rais«Hl  by  fnrah 
influx  .  and  tb'i-  fhf  ••o  .in  in  the  canne 
of  it4  finiiiitiitii,  wbi-h  may  have  lastftd 
fiir  t}i<iu«;in.f>  ..f  \«tr*i.  hii.4  stood  at 

• 

niiinv  b'Vi  Is.  It  niav  liAve  bt*en  much 
lii;;hi'r  than  it  iit  at  pn  ^nt. 

"  Tb«'  n:it>t  r«*ni.irknlde  and  dii- 
tin^Mii>ha!di'  |>*  r:<Hl  :n  tli<*  rarlr  hi^torr 
•  if  tht  ;:l<d<e  y\.m  lb  at  nliich  rmbracr-l 
th'-  ::ntb«  r:n^'  if  lh«  wati  rn.  That  wms 
roanif*  ^ilv  tin  .!.*•'  >*(  •!•  nudalion  It 
wan  tilt  n  tli:it  Valleys.  iiiilr?»  deep,  vera 
du;:  •■:it  i>,\  the  ru^liin^'  iI-nhIh.  and  that 
dnit  :ii;  I  ill  tritun  •>(  all  kmds  wca? 
•ipi.  b1  ?ir  anil  v^ib*.  Nor  was  this 
h1!.  TV<  'a  b>tt  •Ml.  it  M  Bi*w  aarer- 
taii.i- 1.  -Milk  in  '»oni';  plAiirftf  at»OTe  fiw 
mr.Hi.  !'->  ca\;tti'S  an-  u-w  for  the 
m  •<*.  pi:t  •  ou'Viiled  by  »«-«iinirntnrf 
dt|-'«:;.n  i>  it  it  lan  Ih>  burdiy  doable^ 
tliBt  ib:«  iiikiii.:  «a«  iU  many  or  rrea 
m-f»t  ca^< «  jtli  n<b' J  with  fractun  of  tht 
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earth's  crusty  so  that  the  flood  rushed 
in  to  encounter  the  intense  heat  of  the 
interior.  The  overpowering  force  of 
steam  thus  called  forth  threw  up  the 
fractured  rocks  to  a  great  height ;  eartli- 
quakes  changed  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  volcanoes  arose  pouring  out  melted 
hivas,  and  proving  that  communication 
still  exists  between  the  fires  of  the  in- 
terior and  the  surface  of  the  globe." 

Of  course  a  great  deal  of  this  is 
conjectural,  but  it  has,  at  least,  the 
merit  of  being  in  harmony  with 
existing  facts,  and  is  not  founded 
on  mere  jj:ratuitous  assumption. 
There  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  probable  conclusions 
favoured  by  substantial  evidence, 
and  arbitrary  assertions,  not  only 
unsupported  by  observed  pheno- 
mena, but  directly  at  variance  with 
them.  Whether  Mr.Cooley's  theory 
be  accepted  or  rejected,  he  has  cer- 
tainly shown  that  the  account  given 
by  geologists  is  open  to  serious 
objection,  and  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted without  hesitation. 


The  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odea 
of  Findar  translated  into  JEnylish 
Verse.  By  Eev.  F.  D.  Morice, 
M.A.  H.  8.  King  and  Co. — 
Pindar  in  English  Bhyme ;  being 
an  attempt  to  render  the  Epinikian 
Odes,  with  the  priocipal  remaining 
fragments,  of  Pindar,  into  English 
rhymed  verse.  By  T.  C.  Baring, 
M.A.,  M.P.  H.  S.  King  and  Co. 
*— The  simultaneous  appearance  of 
two  translations  of  Pindar  may  be 
taken  as  an  indication  that  classical 
studies  are  still  cultivated  among 
us,  notwithstanding  the  persistent 
and  even  violent  efforts  now  made 
to  supplant  them  by  science  and 
modern  languages.  Viewed  in  this 
li^ht,  these  volumes  deserve  a 
kmdly  welcome  from  every  en- 
lightened lover  of  culture  and 
refinement* 


It  is  well  that  the  masterpieces 
of  antiquity,  which  have  been  care- 
fully  preserved   for   thousands  of 
years,  should  be  no  less  carefully 
studied.     That  study,  though  not, 
perhaps,  productive  of  such  obvious 
and  immediate  advantage  as    the 
pursuit  of  practical  science  or  the 
acquisition  of  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages, is  really  far  more  perma- 
nently valuable  in  its  influence  upon 
the  habits  of  thought,  mode  of  ex- 
pression, and  general  tone  of  man- 
ners and  character.     Man  does  not 
live  by  bread  alone.     Bodily  health, 
comfort,  and  gratification  are  not 
the    only    things    worth    seeking. 
Literature    and    art    are   no    less 
worthy    of    study    than    science; 
taste  should  be  cultivated  as  well 
as  knowledge  acquired,  and  beauty 
— especially  intellectual   beauty — 
ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  at  the 
shrine    of    practical    utility.     In 
literature,  as  in  art,  excellence  can 
only  be  attained  by  the  study  of 
the  best  models.     He  who  would 
learn  to  think  correctly,  and  speak 
or  write  with  elegance  and  effect, 
roust  familiarize  himself  with  the 
ancient  classics  or  modern  writers 
who  have  studied  them,  and  it  is 
obviously  better  to  have  an  origi- 
nal than  a  copy  as  one's  model. 

On  these  grounds  we  cannot  but 
rejoice  that  scholars  should  still  be 
found  willing,  if  not  to  emulate 
Pindar— which  Horace  character- 
izes as  Icarian  rashness — at  least 
to  introduce  him  to  English 
readers.  Whether  they  will  meet 
with  many  readers  is  more  than  we 
will  venture  to  predict — still  less 
whether  those  who  do  read  their 
translations  will  derive  much  bene- 
fit from  them,  unless  they  are  able 
to  compare  them  with  the  original. 
A  non-classical  reader  will  be  not 
unfrequently  tempted  to  say  they 
are  still  Greek  to  him,  while  the 
classical  reader  will  be  compelled 
to  add  they  are  living  Greek  no 
more.    Those    who    have    no    ac- 
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qu&iiitancc  with  c1a9^ic  litre  will 
■carci'ly  be  nblc  to  uiidcrBtaiid, 
much  WbU  otijov.  I'iiular  nn  repro- 
seiited  in  these  volume!*. 

Mr.  Moricc  i«  fully  alive  to  the 
difTicultieii under  which  vueh  readers 
must  labour,  but  diH^s  not  consider 
it  his  dutv  to  alleviate  them.  **  Be- 
tween  l*indar/*  he  rayp.  **  and  hi^i 
English  readers  there  ban;;,  ro  to 
speak,  many  vi-ils :  a  forri^n  lan- 
guage, an  unwonted  diction,  a 
different  way  of  lookint^  at  tlnnf^!*, 
a  constant  and  famihar  allusion  ti) 
for);otten  ideas  and  lependi*,  all 
tend  to  obscure  bin  poetry.  Of 
these  veils,  as  I  have  ealU-il  them, 
a  tran»lattir  ha*,  I  think,  to  n*movo 
the  tirst  aluue  ;  the  riMnovul  of  the 
others  ii  the  provini*e  of  the  imhi- 
roeutatur,  the  critic,  and  the  literary 
historian  " 

True  enough  as  thi^  dtx*trine  is, 
as  a  general  rule,  we  lioM  that  it  is 
inapplicable  to  the  prcMMit  c.im*, 
and  that  both  Mr.  Murice.and  Mr. 
Baring  have  made  a  niii^tuke  in  nut 
Bupplvinj;  a  few  cxplauatory  Uttti-s 
for  the  aasistance  of  unlcirned 
readers.  If  they  expect  that  in 
these  buiiv  davs  of  ha^tv  n-adini;' 
people  will  take  the  tr-uble  to 
hunt  up  infirmation  whicli  may 
throw  light  upon  thrir  trani^la* 
tions,  we  feel  sure  tt.cy  uill  be 
diiiap[>ointet!. 

Though  Mr.  Mori,  e  decline*  c»'ini» 
a  step  beyond  the  limits  of  his  pro- 
viuiv  as  translator,  he  dopn  nut 
shrink  from  labour  within  th<»>e 
linnts.  He  has  a  hi^h  idi:il  of  a 
translator's  dutv,  which  lie  thus 
states:  **  A  |  trri-ct  tral.^lallon 
should,  if  I  ^ll^L3kl•  not,  fvX  be* 
fore  itjt  ri-aders,  not  narriy  ail 
the  i>ri;;ii)ai  aLtiioi's  su^'tt.ince, 
but  virv  niuch  aUo  ff  hi!*  firm 
The  diet  on  and  n.t-tric.nl  iit.:i|  e  of 
a  first-rate  (irrck  ir  l«aiiii  | f«'in 
are   scarcelv   U-^pt  e!i»fnt:al    t«>   ti.e 

« 

rtftet  which  It  I  reduces  an  a  wliolr, 
than  tlte  thought 4  to  whiih  tht-se 
aurrouudiugs  have  bern  giwn.  Tne 


perfectly  natural  and  barmooioua 
adaptation  of  form  to  tuatt«r  ia 
one  of  the  most  striking  mad 
K|>eeial  characteristics  of  the  beat 
elisnical  literature.  Vie  see  it  in 
prose  and  ven«e  alike." 

This  is  true  and  well  put.    The 
only   quecti.)n  is,  whether  it  does 
not  prove  that  perfect  translation* 
even  of  pn)>e,  or  at  any  rata  an 
adequate  remlenni;  of  such  a  poet 
as  Pindar  in  Knt;lish,  ia  an  impoeai* 
hilitr.     Mr.  M  or  ice  confesaea  that 
I'in<iar'a  meirie.il  forms,  and  almoet 
grotesque  auilacity  of  language,  ean* 
not  be  reproduced  in  our  language. 
And   he    say:*,    "  The  {loetic  form 
common    to   eg,.   Homer,   Pindar, 
and  8(>plioclei>.  together  with  their 
several  petniliarities  of  rhythm  and 
diction,  are  no  mere  accideutjd  teil 
which  a  tran^-lator  may  atrip  away 
without  detriment  to  the  thoughts 
c\)utained   in   them.     Hather  ther 
are    the   external   ahape  in   which 
those  thoughts  naturally  and  apon* 
taneously   embody   theroaelvea,    u 
appropriate  to  them  aa  a  particular 
foliage  to  a  particular  tree."     It  ia, 
no  doubt,  well  to  aim  high,  but  ia 
there  any  great   advantage  in   at- 
tempting the  im|>osaible  P   Mr.  Mo- 
rice  has  undoubtedly   performed  a 
tour  df  force  in  adhering  ao  atrictlj 
to  the  Mrueture  of  Piudar*a  fena, 
]>reK*rving  the  metrieal  cuircapoii- 
ilence   between  strophe    and  aotr* 
strophe,  the  numbtT  of  linca  and 
their  varying  lengths,  while  at  tha 
same  time   reproducing  the  aeaaa 
vkith  crent  fidelity.      Nevefthdaai 
we     are     inclined     to     think      ha 
micht  have  oftfi)  avoided  awkward 
stiffiiri's   and   obscurity  if  ha  had 
been  Icm  anxious  to  produce  a  lae- 
simile  of  the  form,  and  more  ate* 
dious  of  the  ^piril  of  the  origioal. 
His   schulariihip  is  unimpfachaUa» 
and  his  powvr  of  veraifieation  vaty 
considerabh*.     By  way  of  apaeimea 
we  take    his   version   of  the   tMh 
Pvthian  ode.     "  To  Arcrailaa, 
ut  C'y  reur.  a  Greek  Colonjr  in 
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Victor   in    the    Chariot-Eace ;     a     sion   to    Apollo's   Temple   at  Oy- 
Hjmn  for  the  Triumphal  Procea-      rene:" — 

8TR0PHK. 

**  Power  is  Wealth's  of  wide  extent. 

When  mortals  from  the  hand  of  destiny 
Beceive  her,  with  unspotted  virtue  blent, 
A  loved  ally ! 
Thereto  divine  Arcesilas, 

In  triumph  mounting — who  but  he  ? — 
Of  glorious  life  each  proud  degree, 
Yoked  with  sweet  praise  doth  ever  nearer  come ; 

By  golden-charioted  Castor's  grace, 
That  now  with  sunshine  after  storms  makes  bright  his  happy  home. 

ANTISTROPHE. 

"  Wise  men  wear  with  prudence  meet 

The  sovereignty  that  Powers  of  heaven  bestow ; 
And  great  the  bli^s  that  rings  thy  righteous  feet: 
— First,  king  art  thou 
Supreme  o'er  many  a  mighty  town. 
For  in  that  honoured  title  most 
Standeth  thy  kinsmen's  common  boast, 
(And  well  therewith  Uiy  wisdom's  streams  combine !) 

And  next,  to  fill  thy  bliss,  decked  with  renown 
From  Pytbo's  course,  and  home  arrived,  this  triumph  train  la  thine, 

KPODE. 

**  Such  revel  Phoebus  loves !    Then  ne'er  forget. 

As  sounds  thy  praise  round  sweet  Gyrene's  grove, 
Before  all  else  the  helpful  god  to  set, 

And  of  all  friends  Carrhotus  most  to  love. 
Not  he  to  cloke  defeat  hatli  brought 
Excuse,  the  child  of  Afterthought, 
To  yOn  proud  halls  of  Battid  kings. 
But,  by  Castalia*s  springs 
**  A  welcome  guest,  the  chariot's  crown  Bound  thy  triumphant  looks  hath  thrown. 

STROrHE. 

"  Nor  thy  harness  did  he  mar 

In  twelve  swift  courses  round  the  holy  place : 
For  all  unbroken  hangs  the  mighty  car. 
Each  plaited  trace, 
Wherewith  he  new  past  Crisa's  hill, 

By  hands  of  skilful  workmen  wrought 
Safe  to  the  sacred  vale  he  brought ; 
That  now  its  halls  of  cypress  them  contain, 

Hard  by  the  statue's  base,  by  Cretan  skill 
Formed  of  a  single  tree,  and  reared  in  that  Parnassian  hue, 

ANTISTROPTXK. 

"  Who  hath  done  this  service  rare. 

Well  may'st  thou  with  thy  readiest  welcome  greet ! 
0  Alexibios'  son,  the  Graces  fair 
Thy  praise  repeat. 
0  favoured  soul,  that  lasting  pride, 

Albeit  through  weary  toil,  hast  won ! 
With  calm  strong  purpose  pressing  on, 
Mid  forty  fallen  guiders  of  the  rein. 

Secure  tlirough  all  didst  thou  thy  chariot  guide; 
And,  from  the  games  returned,  hast  reached  thy  home 
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KPOnK. 

**  None  i.s,  nor  slnill  \^\  n)!  rxiMiipt  fnun  woe : 

Hut  still  on  liatttiM  FiTtutie'K  varied  Htoro 
Is  shed, — Ills  ciiys  tow^r.  u  li;:lil  wIiom  plow 

Ilhimvs  cai'l)  s4ijoiirniT.     iliiu  with  deep  roar 
Fierce  liuDB  tied,  witli  fear  distraught. 
At  spells.  t)i:tt  o'er  the  deep  he  brouj^ht. 
riiot'bus.  the  niition'tt  foumler.  bade 
The  nion*iters  oower  disniuyed  : 
Lest  au^'lit  bhuuld  fail  of  all  his  u  ord,  Once  plighted  to  Cjrene's  lord. 

BTaopiir. 

"  Rcmeilies  for  ovcrjr  ill 

To  luorial  men  and  dnnifS  the  Go<l  imparts : 
And  gave  the  lyre :  and  ^nints  the  muse  at  will. 
]'{e  in  men's  heariH 
Plants  Order  fair,  wlmni  Disi^onl  flees; 
And  rei^H  in  hi»  prophetic  shrine. 
ThiiH  he  in  Spart  i.  iind  divine 
I^Ios.  and  Ar^ns.  l*aJe  the  her<M>s  tlwell 

Horn  c»f  Aepniius  and  l[*-ruclei«. 
From  Spaita  hpiings  n  y  own  aiuvstral  bosst,  as  legends  tell. 

ANTihTaorHr. 

**  Spnin;,'  fn>ro  thence,  to  Tlieni'n  land, 

HeriM'H  of  Ae;:id  ht«>ck.  my  futheni  came. 
Unaidetl  n«it  nf  Heavt-n  .  Fatt-s  (guiding  hanl 
Conveyed  the  tlanie 
Of  fi'Stal  S4icrifice  (whence  we 

Hare  learnt  A|>«illo.  to  tlij  state 
Caroeia's  feajtt  t>»  relvbrntei, 
K'en  to  Cyrene*!^  city  pn>udlT  plaroti, 

ll'ime  t>f  the  mail-dad  Antenondae. 
From  Tn>y  that  C4mc  with  li>  Uii,  when  their  fatherLnJ  laj  waste 

Ki^>t»»:. 

*'  In  war.     And  that  chivalrous  hand  to  greet 

With  KiU'ritiiv.  fii.th  iMiiii- — .intl  prenentii  gave — 
The  ftdk  that  ilattu-i  hr<»ti.'lit.  wlien  with  «(wiit  fleet 
A  path  \ir  «ip«-nf  1  <>  t  r  tli«-  d^rp  sea  ware. 
.Vnd  w  liter  sanctuiri''4  made. 
And  fttraii:ht  a<*r>>«<4  tlie  champaign  lai^l 
Tht'  r>*ek  pa  veil  rn.id.  h"  >f-lriinpled  by  the  train 
of  Hini  tliiit  shifMn  fran  pmn.— 
Af>«')lo.    Til*  re,  behiu'I  th-  nurt,  Kntumbed  the  Founder  lies  apart 

UTROrHK. 

••  Kr>t  with  ni*  n  l.e  *..j  luni^d  blr^t. 

Whiini  sh  a  Kim  n<iw  hin  f<ilk  adon*. 
Apart — the  ti't:.li  their  portion— 4 itheri  reftt. 
iifi  .it  kini;**.  Iteforf 
The  rilai-t  :  l!;«  ir  aehi«-vfnifnti  hi;*li 
Jie*»prifiklr«i  all  niili  ^c%%  of  song 

S  »U  iktn-aming  ffMiu  ihr  f«-«t«J  thmn',;.  * 

ThoAe.  Upt  in  eartli.  the  tale  «if  Mitt  partake 

And  fehare  the  r  kin«niifi  •  W'*n*^on  Ti«*ti»rT  : 
Who  uo«  Youth  s  »on^  t  *  Th  leKui  ot  the  g*»l  leu  lyre  ma^t  wake. 
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ANTI8TB0PHB. 

••  Pytho's  noble  strain  repays 

His  contest's  lavished  cost,  melodious  chant 
Of  yictorj.    The  wise  resound  his  praise ; 
'Tis  but  the  vaunt 
Of  alll  utter !  Mind  and  tongue 

Are  his  of  force  beyond  his  years ; 
Bold, — as  an  eagle,  he  appears. 
Mid  humbler  fowls  spreading  his  pinions  wide ; 

And,  as  a  fortress,  in  the  lists  is  strong ; 
From  childhood,  high  he  soared  in  Song ;  his  skill  the  car -race  tried. 

EPODB. 

"  Bold  hath  he  trod  each  patli  of  local  praise, 

With  might  made  perfect  now  by  Heaven's  goodwill, 
And,  O  blest  Cronidae !  in  after  days 

Such  might,  in  act  and  counsel,  grant  him  still. 
Lest  wintry  blasts,  that  breathe  decay, 
Should  sweep  the  fruits  of  time  away. 
With  guiding  favour  Zeus  attends 
The  fortunes  of  His  friends : 
Oh,  in  Olympia  e'en  such  grace  May  He  bestow  on  Battus'  race ! " 

Mr.  Baring's  reudering  of  the  same  ode  is  as  follows : — 

TO  ARKESILAS  OF  KYRENE. 

'*  Strong  is  the  sceptre  riches  sway. 
When  Fortune  puts  them  in  the  way 

Of  mortal  man, 
Willi  virtue  never  soiled  by  slip 
To  dwell  in  loving  fellowship ; 

And  since  thy  childhood  'gan 
Its  baby  steps,  above  the  rest, 
Arkesilas,  thou  hast  been  blest 

With  both  by  lot  divine : 
And  glory's  palm  is  thy  reward 
Through  Kastor's  aid  the  golden-carred , 
Who  after  winter's  tempests  dark  and  drear 
Has  bid  thy  hearth  rejoice  with  happy  cheer 
And  bright  sunshine. 

"  But  even  gifts  th'  immortals  send 
The  wise  apply  to  better  end : 

And  on  thy  road 
Of  justice  thou  art  compassed 
With  much  success ;  for  thou  art  head 

Of  countries  great  and  broad, — 
Because  thy  bom  nobility. 
This  rank  most  reverend  on  tliee 

Imposing,  occupies 
Thy  very  soul ; — and  further  still 
Because  by  Pytho's  famous  hill 
Thy  steeds  hkve  had  the  bliss  the  prize  to  gain. 
And  from  thy  people  now  thou  hear'st  the  strain 
Of  triumphs  rise, 

**  Wherein  Apollo  ioys.    So  ne'er  forget, 
Whilst  thou  art  hummed  in  thy  Kyrene's  lays 
Bound  Aphrodite's  garden  sweet. 
For  all  SUC0688  the  god  to  praise. 
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And  in  thy  friendship  let 
Kerrhotus  hold  prt^miiieoce  of  place ; 

For  not  excuse  he  broiisht, 
Tlir  child  of  tnnly- minded  AfteMhoQf^ht, 
R«tuniin«{  to  the  home  uf  lUttus'  royal  raee ; 
lint,  ni^h  th«*  stream  of  Kantaly 
NVhcff  rival  charinta  meet 
Made  welrnme.  \%ith  Uio  meed  of  victory, 
A  pirlantl  fair. 
Has  bound  thy  kingly  hair: 

*'  Which  in  that  fninnui  course  he  won 
WTiere  cin-h'S  twelve  are  swiftly  run: 

Nor,  when  "twas  o'er. 
Did  splinti'reil  wood  or  damaged  rein 
Or  ham«*sti  chaf«*d  )>ctmy  the  strain ; 

But  all  the  work  he  lN)re, 
That  dextentuh  smiths  had  wronght  of  old 
With  ivory  inlaid  and  gidd. 
And  croHsin};  Krisa's  hill 
In  Phniltos'  htdlow  ({Ion  he  Iiung: 
Close  by  the  man  that  bowmen  sprung 
From  Krete  set  in  rarnas.sus'  temple,  hewed 
From  one  hi;;  M«»rk.  a  beam  of  cypress- wood 
Uphold  H  It  atill. 

**  So  must  thou  one.  who  heapa  on  thee 
Kenown.  receive  l^enignautly 

Willi  willing  mind. 
And  thee.  AU-xihiatlet, 
ITios*'  lovely •tn-ss»-i|  goddt^ases. 

The  (i  races,  have  combined 
To  make  illubtritMis.     And  bk-st 
Thou  art.  from  grievous  toiU  to  rest, 

And  get  from  poet's  hand 
Vnc-qualled  soiic'a  memorial: 
Ketsuse.  whi-re  forty  nut  their  fall, 
Tliy  dauntlvaa  courage  dr>ive  tliy  car  aafe  home : 
And  th*-nre  to  Lybia'i»  pluin  thou  now  art  come, 
Hit  fatlierlai.d. 

"  None  IB  nor  hss  U-4*n  n<>r  shall  ever  bo 
Without  his  share  of  til     Yet  Battua*  race 
His  (»M  g«K>t  luck  ban  ffiUoWi*d 
In  evil  as  in  hsppy  rase ; 
A  tower  <'f  majesty 
To  citi2en«.  a  li^ht  of  c  It  a  rest  ray 

Toatran^.'rts.     Him  Itefore 
The  lions  tied  Tr  fvar  with  -^uUen  roar, 
Wbtn  sounds  unknown  he  bniu}:ht  them  o'er  the  aalt  Mt-tpnj. 
'TwaA»  IMioil»o4;  who  hin  urray  sent. 
That  gave  the  bi-asts  to  dread ; 
Leat  for  Kvrme'H  maAttr  ill  event 
Should  fsNify 
Ilia  gift  of  (>n*phery. 

"  He  from  dineaftr  *  aonat  smart 
To  men  and  women  can  impart 

Itehef ;  he  bri>aght 
The  lyre  to  earth :  he  ffrantj  the  Mom 

te  cbociM; 


.J 
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And  wins  the  bosom  strife-distreet 
To  gentleness  and  law  and  rest; 

He  haunts  the  mystic  cave 
Whereby  in  Lakedaimon's  towers, 
In  Argos,  Pylos*  heavenly  bowers, 
He  set  the  stalwart  seed  of  Herakles, 
And  old  Aigimius'  sons.    The  mightiness 
Of  Sparta's  brave 

**  Engraved  upon  the  roll  of  fame 
Is  mine ;  for  thence  my  fathers  came, 

For  Aigeus  called, 
To  Thera  bv  the  god's  advice ; 
And  there  the  festal  sacrifice 
Some  fate  anew  installed ; 
And  thence  we  too  received  the  rite, 
Kameian  Phoibos,  who  to-night 

In  this  thy  festival 
Extol  well-built  Kyrene's  charms ; 
Which  strangers  clad  in  brazen  arms. 
An  tenor's  Trojans,  held,  who  hither  came 
With  Helen,  having  seen  in  smoke  and  flame 
Their  country  fall 

"  The  prey  of  Ares.    Full  of  gladness  they, 
Hastmg  mth  sacrifice  and  offering. 
Received  the  knightly  company 
Whom  Battus  guided,  opening 
The  deep  sea's  pathless  way 
For  his  swift-winged  ships ;  and  first  he  made 

For  all  the  host  divine 
A  wider  precinct  round  a  statelier  shrine ; 
And  then  a  straight-out  road  with  level  paving  laid 
For  steeds  to  trample,  when  men  wend 

Apollo's  surgery 
Imploring.    Tnere  beside  the  fomm-end 
In  lonely  pride 
They  laid  him  when  he  died. 

'*  Long  as  he  lived  on  earth  with  men 
He  lived  in  happiness,  and  then 
Was  worshipped 
By  all  his  folk  as  demi-god. 
But,  each  before  his  own  abode, 

The  other  royal  dead 
In  holy  calm  apart  repose, 

And,  while  the  stream  of  song  bestows 
Its  soft  refreshing  dew 
On  deed  of  wondrous  daring,  hear 
In  heart  in  that  their  nether  sphere 
Their  common  honour  and  the  grace  their  son 
Arkesilas  right  worthily  has  won ; 
Who  'midst  the  crew 

"  Of  youthful  choristers  must  sing 
Praise  to  the  golden-sworded  king 

Of  Pytho,  whence 
The  conqueror's  triumphal  hymn, 
Hii  costr  reward,  has  come  to  him. 
Him  all  the  folk  of  sense 
Applaud.    His  mind  and  tonffiie  excel— 
Ija  bat  the  common  tale  I  teU — 
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His  yiHin,    In  bravery 
A  wiiU-wJDgeil  ea^lo  'midBt  a  fli^'ht 
Of  fiiuU.  a  %ery  wall  in  fight 
rnyieliliiii;;.  «id  the  icings  of  long  ho  lOftred 
In  chiMlitMKl :  now  hia  wiadom  reaps  th'  award 
Of  Tiolorv 

**  In  l>i  !}>}ii  li  el  1  aril  it  coorso.     rndaunUHl  ho 
llufl  dun  il  each  road  to  reach  his  peupWs  praiso. 
Sunt'  kin  illy  f*.Hl  has  pcrfecte«l 
His  ]Hi«v:n  now.    In  after  dajs, 
Yi'  hlrss***!  Kn>uidH'. 
Grpnt  him  in  rountd'l  wise  as  strong  in  thews 

To  livr.  that  H)  no  blast 
Of  Autunin*rt  chilly  tempest  OTcrrsiit 
And  h|Ntil  his  hiti  r  tinit*      The  sovcroif^i  will  of  /eus 
Ihffi'tii  the  lurk  that  waits  ujton 
Th«»M'  li«?  has  rhcri^tlitMl. 
And  him  I  pmy  thnt  ;;rrat  Olympia  soon 
Muv  «Mu*rdim  with 
Her  pirhind  liattus'  kith. 

The  superiority  of  Mr.  MoriiH.'*  inij  with  greater  accuracy  than  Mr. 

%'(' ml ficat ion  i"*  at  once  evident  tu  an  Harin^.       Still,    we    cannot    help 

Etifvlish   reailrr  unacquainted  with  taking   exception  to  the  awkward 

Greek  ;  while  the  ela>f»iea1  schidar  obfcurity  of  the  first  line;  nor  ia  it 

will  perceive  that  he  has  aNo  repro-  vtL*y  to  understand  the  meaning  of 

duced  both  the  form  and  the  mean-  the  line  in  the  first  antistrophe  :<^ 

"  And  ^ii  at  the  bli-^si  that  rings  thy  righteous  feet." 

In  the   tiiinl  anti-troplie.  **  Un-  Helen/*  mi^ht  with  adrantage  hare 

aided  i.ct  (f   lliaveii."  titouuh  e«i-  been,  **  That  came  from  Troy/'  Ac. 
dently  meant  f^r  '*not  unaided  of         If  Mr.   Haring  doi*8  nut  cloaeljr 

Heaven/*  is  capable  of  another  in-  follow   Pindar  in  the  number  and 

terpretation.  nnd   the  re  tore   <•!  jec-  length  of  his  lines,  he  at  leaat  re* 

tiuiiable.      "Not    without    aid    of  aemblet  him  in  the  irregularity  of 

Heaven/*  W(iu!d  Ik*  cle.irtr.     In  the  verse  which  Horace  ascnbea  to  him 

lant  line  of  the  »ame  antistruphe.  whcnbcaays — 
•*  From     Tn»v,     that     came     with 


*  Nuiiii  risqae  fertur 
I^rgr  Folutis. ' 

Hut  it  is  *hard  tn  conceive  of  anything    Icta    like    Pindar'a  ■ubliBie 
grandeur  than  such  doi^grei  as — 

*'  I.«'nk*  an  ho  lived  f>n  earth  witii  men 
H«  1m id  m  hjppiueas.  and  tiicn 
NVa.«i  wurshippt^ 

Some  of  Mr.  Darin^:**  riiymesare  point   out    other   faults    in  delaiL 

t'o  go'jd,  beini:  identu*al  in  ^ound,  AVe  iiill  simply  obn^rre  that  Mr. 

as    **h\mn  "    with    **  him,**    and  Baring's  volume,  which  cootaioa  iar 

**traverv  *'  with  **  \ictury  :'*  others  more  of  Pindar  than  Mr.  Moriee'% 

are  too  bad,  as  ** « ith  '*  and  "kith/*  ia  ]««a  calculated  to  give  an  ordiaarf 

**  memorial  "  and  **  fali,'*  **  di«ine  **  reader  any  anproiimation  to  a  jw4 
I      .  "lunshine.**     It  is  bcedh       ^*  tf  the  Thelun  poet. 
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LEGENDS   OP   PRE-EOMAN   BEITAIN.* 

"  O,  happy  Britain  !  region  all  too  fair 
For  self*deli<;htiug  fancy  to  endure, 
That  silence  only  should  inhabit  there/' 


EiBLY    history    is    almost    always 
legendary,  and  lias  an  ideal  beauty 
of  its  own.    In  spite  of  the  search- 
ing investigations  of  Niebuhr,  our 
imagination    still   believes    in    the 
heroes  of  schoolboy  days — Bomu- 
lus,  Ileraus,  and  Numa  Pompilius. 
As  Dickens  actually  lived  with  the 
characters  of  his  own  creation,  and 
found  them  much  more  real  than 
many  of  the  people  he  met  in  every- 
day life,  so  we  feel  loth  to  part  with 
Snbrina,  King  Lear,  and  Cordelia. 
We  ffel  this  all  the  more  strongly 
from  the  fact  that,  in  our  own  day, 
many  even  speak  as  if  there  were 
nothing  in  Gv-d's  universe  but  forces, 
trianpfle?,  and   locomotive  engines. 
In  spite  of  them  we  are  actually 
acquainted   with    Tom  Jones    and 
Sophia,  Becky  Sharp  and  Amelia, 
Pickwick  and  Sam  Weller,  Eppie 
and  Silas  Maruer.   We  have  laughed 
at  or  wept  with  them  all  in  turn  ; 
and  we  refuse  to  be  deprived  of  our 


heritage,  or  to  be  told  that  the  whole 
thing  is  moonshine.  Many  need  to 
be  taught  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  ideal  or  artistic  truth. 

Legends  have  proved  perennial 
fountains  of  inspiration,  bubbling 
up  by  the  dusty  highways  of  life  to 
the  great  joy  of  all  literary  minds. 
To  them  we  owe  many  of  the  pic- 
turesque pages  of  Livy,  and  the  pure 
poetry  of  Schiller's  William  Tell. 
According  to  Baring  Oould,  Wil- 
liam Tell  is  a  legend. 

The  reasons  why  such  extraordi- 
nary activity  was  displayed  in  this 
field  by  early  English  writers,  may 
be  said  to  lie  almost  on  tbe  surface. 
There  is  the  natural  passion  that  all 
peoples  have  for  linking  their  his- 
tory in  a  golden  chain  with  the  past. 
Men  are  impatient  of  a  long  tract 
of  unpeopled  time  stretching  away 
into  the  vague  illimitable;  and  if 
facts  are  not  forthcominsr,  there  is 
all  the  more  room  for  fancy.     And 


*  See  "  Six  Old  English  Chronicles,**  in  Bohn's  Antiqnarian  Library. 
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liivi  I'.mrrfiil  i-*  iho  infliieiire  of  tho 
•li^rv-tt  lliiii;  tiMiiiiMirv,  r:<pfi*iallv 
whrii  iiitMi  art*  i.ot  ()i\iilL*tl  into  coii- 
ti'ihiiiii:  raiiipH  liy  tlu*(;ri*:it  isrifiititlo 
atiii  iiin'oonjihii*:!]  qtit'!itii»ii}i !  ThiTC 
wii;«  cull! p:i rat ivfly  iittli*  ppfciilativo 
iinn'^t  ill  th(*  tiiiii*H  of  whiclt  wo 
^|H'ak  ;  lit'iice  tin*  numbtT  of  chro- 
iiiflt':<.  I*ivrs  of  thf  Saiiilj*.  i^o.  The 
mvtiiir.il    tf'iiilciirv  if*   .1   iK'i*o.-*'«arv 

•  a  * 

charai-ierihtioof  huiiiari  nature,  par- 
ticularly ulu'u  men  art*  omrr^ins; 
from  thiMiini  t\tilir;lit  into  the  ilawn 
of  liti-r:iture.  A  ri'ailv  bfliff  i« 
f^rantftl  to  the  !(iip(*riiatural.  nn<l  nil 
•orts  of  iitmni;t'  HtorifH  tl  lat  about. 
A  ti'rriblt'  tltuiulcrntorm  \i\\v%  ri>o 
toJupitor  Toiian<«:  and  fVfryMraum' 
iioi*>r  t  r  curiiius  mcidtMit  i.t  caii^fd 
by  tl:(*  itit<*rvt'ntiun  of  a  giit).  This 
is  not  tliL*  atinodplirn*  in  Mrhirh 
critii-i^m  i-*  rtartMl.  Wlu'ii  pt-o|>It' 
an*  i*t  rrrd  i**  tlirir  tl"])thp,  th#»y 
oinboiiy  thrir  fcrlincf*  in  li-nrnil-*, 
wl..i-li  iiraiiuaily  obtain  cum  ni'V 
and  K-Isrf. 

TI;or»'  4-aTi  !»»•  no  doubt  that  many 
talr-*,  fr!L:ii.ally  tht»  prnprrty  of 
KuL'lan'!.  ra^iir  Imint*  ti]*i\\\  with  tho 
arr;v:il  nf  tMf  Nxrniari!*,  after  brin:; 
re4*d«t  in  the  vii^urou'*  mintin  nf  tbe 
adv(MituriMi!i  i*«i!j!*  of  the  ^*ea  Kini;*. 
Nor  i«  It  diffi'Milt  to  t'lplain  tho 
fi»rrn  tht-  IfLji'iiiI-*  of  pre-Konian 
Hrit  un  tt**  k.  Tiie  kn>i-.«ifiii;e  if 
i'la'•^!■  al  ar.tii)ii:ty  dcriVfti  from  th** 
poiiii.;i-  d  dt^tituti*  iif  e!ir.»nt»!'«::ii'al 
ao'ur.-.f. .  naturally  slirre  1  '.ip  a  de- 
fir*'  ;:.♦•»•  iin-a*l»i  t»f  niir  fun-fatlMT* 
fir  \\\\  'i^  thrir  firtunc^  w:t*i  lb-* 
pi**i»'r.ii  I  i«!'iry  "f  %*,%•  rnv,  j  a^tii  u- 
hirlv  n  !!••  }.rr«  i'T  pi.api-.,  atpi,  run- 
hcfjiit  f^i;^,  t»'.|.y  a<i>;-t(''i  thi*  Tpjan* 
»!•  tl.'ir  a!.e»""t- r<.  Manv  of  lh»* 
b  j*Ti«['«  r*:i!»':.t!y  fprifii;  from  the 
al'i'!;  I  I  t-i  •■\|>!.iin  \\.v  «  r:;ii!i  of 
nan^t'*  •■!"  :  'a  r*.  i.r  thr  r.\i?itrTir«»  i  f 
iii^ti-ri'Mi  :•  .  \.w.  tnts*.  t*  e  irui-  his- 
tory !•!  V  ;.:r»i  'l.tI  briu  f  ■ri;«»ttrn. 
'I'li'K  tti    i.aw>  •i<ir:r<«  aci-ountini;  f-ir 

thr  nan  t Hati..  Ijontioii.  Carlisle, 

(ibiTi.iK J tT!,    IIu-ibiT,    St-vrrn,   A**. 
il|;a:: ,  ;;.f  J:-\  n  r  •■!'  \\v  ?'i»t  r  of 


conreirin^  a  state  of  nocietr  other 
than  their  own  \vi\  tbe  writer*  ti> 
pive  contemporary  form  to  tbe  Ic- 
^endiiof  tbe  past.  Aeeordinply  the 
form  of  covernment  in  the  storien  is 
monarehical,  not  republican. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  Mil  lent 
points  of  the  h»j»end«*,     (letiffrey  of 
Sltinmouth,  with  n   bnmi»ur  oi  bis 
own,  tl  IN  Ids  siti»rv  with  a  pobrifte 
biHTomini*  bistort' .    In  tbe  chiUlb<M^d 
of  a  natinn.  when  wonder  is  eicitrd, 
inin^ination  btvomes  lively, and  dora 
not  very  nicely  rejjardtbe  n^strainia 
which    jud:;ment      mi^jiit      imp*)«e. 
Authors  relate,  not  what  has  In-rn, 
but  what  they  think  oui:bt  to  hate 
been.      One  of  tbe  niont  delicii»u4 
tbinf;!4  we  tncet   witii  is  tbe  pain*, 
taking   accuracy  with   which  date* 
are    ::iven.      Tbun   if  niiv   one    '\% 
aniiouii  to  know  when  Mempnous 
was  dfvourcd   by  wolves,  it   is  re- 
fre^biIIl;    to    be    able   to   tell   him, 
"Then  did  Saul  ri*ii;n  i'l  Juda*a. an«l 
Kurvbtbeus in Iiaceda*'n«Miia.**   And, 
we  are  holemnly  assured,  durinp  tho 
reiiyn  of  Cunedaqius  "  fl.uiri-hed  tbe 
])rop}}ets     Isaiah    and    Hiwea.   and 
litMii- •  wax budt  upon  the  eleventh be- 
I'lre  tbe  Kalends  of  May,  by  tbe  two 
bntthers,  K«.mulus  and  Uemus.'*    If 
any    one  then    has   a    dilEcultT    in 
^ettlinlr  the  ehmn'^lo^y  of  the  Old 
TestaMunt  b<H>ks,  what  has  he  U\  do 
but  to  rely  implicitly  on  Geoffre\'a 
utatrments?      At   the  time  of  the 
buiblin.;   <»f    New  Troy.   ••  Kli,   the* 
j'rie*t,  covernctl  in  Juda*a,  and  the 
\rk  ««f  the  Covenant  was  taken  by 
the  Phi!i*tiiU'S.** 

Similar  epi^'wles  to  that  of  Guen- 
dolinia  and  Sabrina  in-eur  in  IIk* 
b';:«'nd'»  if  alniMst  every  nation.  I 
d'l  lot  mean  that  thi*  .-tory  ni-ce»- 
?ariiy  taki-s  a  similar  f-nn  ;  but  that 
a  bar*  .  ►t«-p-nn»tb«T  and  cruelly 
wroTii;.  d  ste;  -dau^liter  ceurrtllr 
ti-»ir.-  in  the  r.irlv  hteratuivs  of  nil 
nati  >n<.  In  tietillWy's  accanot, 
Sabrii.a  i*  drowi.rd,  and  il'fes  her 
na-nr  to  tin*  r M-r  Si'\i'rn  ;  but  Mil- 
ton. I     .\t  rtiJ  1^  i   ll  icnced  by  cl 
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aBSOciation,  makes  her  n  river  god- 
dess. In  the  early  stages  of  a 
nation's  growth,  all  objects,  and 
especially  all  the  mysterious  forces 
of  nature,  are  endowed  with  life ; 
and  it  is  only  through  the  lapse  of 
time  that  the  abstract  is  put  in  place 
of  the  real.  Hence  the  river  ^ods, 
&c.,  of  classic  and  other  mytholo- 
gies. This  illustrates  how  many 
supernatural  stories  arise  in  the 
credulous  ages  of  society.  Geoffrey 
supplied  the  framework  on  which 
our  poets  have  spun  their  beautiful 
gossamer  webs,  covered  with  pearly 
dew,  and  sparkling  in  the  sunshine. 
The  enriching  influence  his  book 
has  exerted  on  our  national  life  and 
literature  will  be  best  seen  in  the 
sequel.  One  or  two  fact^,  however, 
mav  be  mentioned  here. 

King  John  Lackland  (1199-1216) 
during  an  irksome  siege,  sent  for 
some  of  the  chronicles  to  while  away 
the  time.  Thus,  although  these 
records  were,  perhaps,  most  popular 
among  the  common  people,  the  great 
did  not  disdain  to  spend  a  few 
leisure  hours  over  their  pages. 

In  addition  to  the  Continental 
chronicles,  there  were  two  very 
popular  French  romances  dealing 
with  our  subject.  One  is  entitled, 
"La  tres  elegante  delicieuse  mel- 
liflue  et  tres  plaisante  hystoire  du 
trt'S  victorieux  et  excellentissime 
Boy  Perceforest  Roy  de  la  grant 
Bretaij^ne."  Aymes  de  Varan nes, 
or  of  Ch^tillon,  wrote  the  "  Philip- 
pide"  to  please  his  sweetheart. 
How  much  good  literature  we  owe 
to  this  incentive!  Our  author  had 
been  in  Greece.  He  tells,  in  an  odd 
manner,  the  story  of  the  birth  of 
Boine  ;  and  how  Brutus  and  Cori- 
neus  left  Egypt,  their  home,  and 
landed  in  Britain. 

Gog  and  Magog  are  the  names  of 
the  noted  I'ffigies  of  giants  in  Guild- 
hall, liondon.  Allusions  to  them  are 
not  infrequent  in  several  of  our 
dramntists.  Gogmagog  (Goemagot 
in  Geoffrey),  according  to  one  ac- 


count, is  one  of  the  giants,  and  the 
other  is  Corineus,  who  killed  him. 
The  two  giants  have  figured  in 
London  from  time  immemorial. 
Thev  welcomed  Henry  V.  in  1415  ; 
Henry  VI.  in  1132 ;  and  Philip  and 
Mary  in  1554.  In  1558  they  graced 
the  Temple  Bar,  when  Elizabeth' 
passed  by ;  but  they  were  burnt  in 
the  great  London  tire.  New  ones 
were  made  in  1708,  and  were  very 
popular  with  the  Londoners,  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them 
on  the  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  when 
they  became  symbolical  guardians 
of  the  civic  dignity.  Accounts  of 
them  are  given  in  several  of  the  old 
treatises  on  London.  Nor  are  the 
ffiants  entirely  forgotten  in  our  own 
day.  A  new  comic  journal  was  re- 
cently announced,  under  the  title 
of  "  Gog  and  Maji^og."  And  our 
''  Jack  the  Giant  Killer"  is  a  modern 
rendering  of  the  story  of  Corineus, 
the  companion  of  Brutus,  who  ruled 
over  Cornwall,  and  killed  out  the 
native  giants  there.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  a  good  thing  to  get  the 
present  Aldermen  of  London  into  a 
room,  and  to  set  them  a  nice  little 
examination  paper  on  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  famous  Guildhall 
statues. 

A  very  interesting  part  of  our 
subject  is  the  consideration  of  the 
influence  the  les:end8  have  had  on 
chroniclers  and  historians ;  and  the 
extensive  modifications  the  original 
myths  have  undergone  in  their 
hands. 

There  are  three  theories  about 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  (1110?- 
1154)  "  Historia  Britonum."  One 
is  that  Walter  Map  (1196),  when 
in  Brittany,  discovered  a  "  History 
of  Britain,"  couched  in  the  Cymric 
tongue,  and  gave  Geoffrey  the  book. 
There  is  a  slight  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  this  supposition ;  and  that 
is  that  Map  was  an  infant  on  his 
mother's  knee  at  the  time  the  book 
appeared.  Another  theory,  resting 
on  more  satisfactory  evidence,  liolds 
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that  Walter  Tali' n in*.  Arohdoaron 
of  Oxfonl  nt  lhi«  tiiiu*.  «4:ivf  (Jroffrey 
rurioiiM  MSS.,  ail  !  that  niir  niitiior 
trariitlattMl  thi'M*  iiitii  l.:i:iii.  OtlicM 
iiiajtitain  that  (ii'titrifv  is  the  iin- 
biimhiii;;  invi'iitor  dF  aliiiait  the 
uluilf  work  hiin<*rir.  1  am  irirlincd 
to  tiiiiik  that  thr  HoMrcct  uf  the 
hciok  aro  tlirf<--t'iii«!  -  ralt»niuii'n 
MSS.  :  }«iorii'M  tliiatiiii;  a  hunt,  and 
tuld  tf»  (iiotFrt'V  hy  various  pi*o|>lc ; 
aiitl  (irntrri'v's  iiwii  imai^i nation, 
which.  I  takf  it.  w.is  i-!'|'CL'i.ilJy 
buM'  111  tht>  K'^muIm  ammiitinf;  for 
thf  nani«-h  of  place**!. 

I  ht'lii  Vi*  tliat  th«*  (Ir<iri*  to  make 
a  i'onn«vt«*(l  wholo  out  of  certain 
iTUtlt*  and  i^ohlt('d  iiiati-rials  pot- 
HCH.M'd  thi'  man,  and  that  fiis  bcKik 
li  tlji»  rcauli.  Thi*  '•HiMoria" 
(pllhh^hcd  ahiiu!  II  tO)  u.-m  widely 
rca'l.  and  thi»  n:i rr.it  ivc  j;:n«»  >;n'at 
pK-adurt',  and  fmind  tran!*l.itorii  into 
Kn^li:>h.  Wil>li,  :in>i  A n^'li>- Nor- 
man. As  it  waii  maiidy  a  work  of 
imagination,   aiviirati*   Mudrntii    of 

hi»l4irv   hv-and-hv  \iliciiifiitlv   i)ro- 
■      •  •  •    I 

le*tiil  a::aiii?it  it.  Tir.«*  WMictm  of 
Xcu  hiirv  ( 1 1 .'Jti- 1  J' '-  :  •  ^a\  ;• : 
**  Aa  It  a!!  tniri;;-  \\r  ir>t  IJcdc, 
whoiM'  wiiidorn  awi  .••!nt*rntv  an*  bi*- 
viind  «inuht.  Mitliat  f.ihi-rf  (ifntfri'v) 
with  h:!«  fahlr-  ii"'.:i!i  b"  >t ra!:**»l«iav 
■|»at  oiil  hv  i.-i  all.'  .\'..i  liira.dui 
<'uiiiSr' n«i.i  (  11  IG  I'J'J^w  untf.i  in 
a  pinniar  sttrai::. 

Nif.Iil.4!i'!«  (*VJll;|  "  llr*.t.<rv  »if 
fintain  "  aj»rt  •  1  wiin  {i»->i]'n-\'n  in 
tr.nin^  Xi.v  oni::n  «»f  i!m»  Mr. tons  to 
a  I'r-  J  III  Hiiiirt*!'. 

I  ■•■  lir>l  i:i  •:.:'.tMtiiin  o'l  <ii'iif 
f»*i-\  ■«  narrative  In  Airr»'d  <ll'i">  nl 
hi  .•  r!.  \  -I  ahr:di;«r],f-:  l  ;  aiiil  then, 
III  till-  .N.irth  I  if  Kiii^l.iiiii,  (tfotrivv 
(i.ii  >  .r  fll.'tj  tr.iL»Ial'«i  the  ori- 
;:ii  1.  !;--«ii-  i!  fa"  !•  -  ::jT  I  Vnivlo- 
Ni:i:.i:i  \i  tpi  —  I  vk.  r%  h'jpi'r!»cdrd 
|i«  \V  j.-i'*- ( 1 1 -<»  a-'r  f  r  iii^lati'tn. 
.  l.li.  tl  ••  I.I  I:  :.  r  .  ..»■  Hriil." 
\\n.  ■'■.  hiiMi'ti  r.  i«  I.  :  a  n>i  rr 
«i<«i.«!  itii>n.  TL' rf  an-  eomc  licw 
I.  ^-  I  lU  and  invent 'oii». 

^\  >'  lie  It      cb  LAvanoD's  (' 


"  Hnit,'*  compiled,  chiefly  fmm 
Wace,  by  a  Worct^nterahire  monk, 
named  l^ayatnon.  The  date  of  ita 
publication  pn^bably  falls  within 
the  tirat  decade  uf  the  thirteenth 
century.  Thi.t  metrical  chronicle  i« 
one  of  the  moHt  remarkable  in- 
atanccd  of  (jeoffrey*.*!  mouMinf^  in- 
fluence. La  yam  on  telN  un  how  he 
•'  be^an  the  j'>iirney  Wide  over  this 
land  and  priicur«*d  the  noble  bo«>k« 
Which  he  took  for  pattern.  He 
took  the  Kn;;li!ih  book  That  Saint 
Hc'le  made.  Another  he  tiH»k.  io 
Latin.  That  Saint  Albin  made  Au«i 
the  fair  Au'«tin  Who  brou!;ht  bap* 
ttam  in  hitlier;  Ttie  third  book  he 
took.  Laid  there  in  t!ie  miili>t.  That 
a  French  clerk  made.  Who  waa 
nanii-d  Waee.  Who  well  could 
write.  And  he  f*ave  it  to  the  noble 
Kleannr  that  wan  Henry  a  queen. 
The  hi;*h  kin^*(i.  Lavamon  laid 
do.iu  ttiitM*  h<H>k^  And  turned  the 
Ii«'aie!<.  lie  brhehl  them  luvinely. 
May  t!.e  L  ird  be  merciful  to  him!"* 
Whit  a  ht-antiful  picture  the  laat 
•cut t' nee  ^ive.s  U!t ! 

]«a,\ainon':i  **  Rrut  **  i«  pivuliarlr 
inti  reotini;.  an  bt  in;;  the  nuwt  im- 
portant e.irly  monuuient  of  our  own 
Kii;;Ii>)i  i>pr(vh,  which  waa  aHer- 
wanU  to  be  u:«ed  in  imch  wondmua 
richiie*''.  (H-rfection,  and  "  c'laMilj 
of  iTin"  I>y  K.icoii.  Spcnfcr.d^hakr- 
api-are,  and  Mdton. 

T:ie  next  man  who  nrre»ts  our 
atten'iiin  ia  Libert  of  (ilouceater 
(^J7^^  mIiu  write  a  rhymed  chro* 
nide  fiiiifided  on  iicofl*rev  ;  but,  A« 
in  u-nal  \iith  the  bulk  of  thr«e 
chr  'nieli  4^  it  bec«mie9  a  tmat- 
Worthy  anthi'rity  4in  the  eYcntai 
manui  r'«,  and  cuAtomi  of  the 
author'.-*  mwu  time. 

T:.e  I  arlv  part  \i(  Uo!;er  of  W«l- 
d>i^ir'«  !['.M7t  **  Florea  Ilulofia- 
rum  "  14  taken  fruin  (t«>off'rer  ;  and, 
in  h :•  •■  II  ^torsa  Mtjir."  Matthew 
TarM  (I'J'iO)  eii.bodiei  the  reault  of 
lt4*::*T'«  laSi)ur».  Tne  fir«t  book 
rthulomew  Cotton**  (ISOOP) 
Aoglicana,"    ia    UkeB. 
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almost  verbatim,  from  Geoffrey  ; 
and  wo  have  "  Flowers  of  History,** 
from  Matthew  of  Westminster 
(1310),  almost  entirely  culled — ^so 
far  as  the  early  history  is  concerned 
— from  Eo^er  of  Wendover.  Peter 
Langtoft  (died  early  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.)  wrote,  in  Alexandrines, 
a  French  Chronicle  of  England, 
from  Brut  onwards;  and  his  book 
was  shortly  after  translated  into 
English  verse  by  Robert  de  Brunne. 
Balph  Higden  (1367)  is  the  author 
of  **  Polychronicon,"  a  work  noticed 
in  Haslewood*s  Introduction  to  the 
•*  Mirror  for  Magistrates,"  as  fur- 
nishiug  materials  to  the  authors. 
The  **  Eulogium  Historiarum "  is 
probably  by  Thomas  of  Malmes- 
bury.  John  of  Fordun  (1386) 
wrote  a  "  Chronicle  of  Scotland," 
which  courageously  begins  with 
Noali's  sous,  aud  comes  down  to  1360. 
John  Harding  (1378-1470?)  gives 
a  metrical  history  of  events  from 
Brutus  to  Henry  IV. ;  and  Robert 
Fabyan  (1512),  in  his  "  Concord- 
ance of  Stories,"  repeats  all  Geof- 
frey's fables.  John  Bale  (1495- 
15C3),  Bishop  of  Oasory,  published 
a  Latin  "  Account  of  the  Lives  of 
Eminent  Writers  of  Great  Britain," 
which  boldly  goes  back  as  far  ns 
Japhet,  and  reaches  the  year  1557. 
John  Pits  (1560-1616),"  who  had 
the  honour  of  dying  in  the  same 
year  as  Shakespeare,  continued 
Bale's  work.  Richard  Grafton 
(1569)  in  1565  published  a  "  Ma- 
nual of  the  Chronicles  of  England," 
which  extended  from  the  Creation 
till  the  year  of  publication  ;  and  he 
issued  another  English  Chronicle  in 
1568.  Raphael  Holinshed  (1580) 
produced  his  Chronicle,  with  the 
help  of  various  other  authors.  He 
is  very  important,  because  Shake- 
speare was  mainly  indebted  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  History  of  Eng- 
land to  Hall  (1500-1547)  and 
Holinshed. 

George  Buchanan  (1506-1582) 
embalms  the  accounts  of  the  Scot- 


tish chroniclers  in  his  marvellous 
classic  prose.  He  is  very  hard  on 
our  friend  Geoffrey,  whom  he  calls 
"  the  monk  who  was  the  forger  and 
deviser  of  the  fable  of  Brutus." 
He  speaks  also  of  "  those  porten- 
tous figments  of  Gogmacrog  and 
Tentagol."  John  Stow  (1527-1605), 
who  was  in  early  life  a  tailor,  ranks 
higher  than  most  of  the  chroniclers, 
and  it  is  mainly  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  Dr.  Parker,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  that  we  owe  his 
'*  Annales :  or,  a  Generale  Chronicle 
of  England  from  Brute  unto  this 
present  year  of  Christ,  1580."  His 
works  have  always  been  ei*teemed 
for  accurate  research.  We  mention 
John  Speed  (1542-1629)  because 
he  was  the  first  of  the  chroniclers 
to  reject  the  pre-Roman  legends, 
and  to  exercise  discrimination  with 
regard  to  authorities.  It  is  almost 
sacrilege  to  put  John  Milton  (1608- 
1674)  among  a  lot  of  dull  chroni- 
clers, but  it  is  necessary  to  state 
that  he  devoted  Book  I.  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Book  II.  of  his 
*•  History  of  Britain  *'  to  the  myth- 
ical period. 

There  are  a  few  facts  of  import- 
ance to  be  remembered  about  the 
chroniclers.  Most  of  them  took 
the  legends  for  sober  fact.  Their 
writings  were,  for  the  most  part, 
extremely  popular  in  their  own  and 
succeeding  ages,  and  have  furnished 
an  inexhaustible  storehouse  for  our 
poets,  from  Sackville  to  Alfred 
Tennyson.  While  steeped  in  Geof- 
frey's legendary  lore,  they  are 
generally  trustworthy  authorities 
on  their  own  time,  and  are,  there- 
fore, still  useful  to  historians  and 
antiquarians. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
thing  about  the  legends  is  the  ex- 
traordinary influence  they  have 
exerted  on  poets  and  men  of 
genius.  We  shall  proceed  to  no- 
tice some  of  the  most  notable 
instances  of  this.  Oorbodue ;  or, 
Ferrex  and  Forrex  was  published 
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in     15<>o;      and     Ralph      Jloistrr 

DoUtrr,    uiir    •iirlirst    oumciiy,  in 

l&iiti;  M>  that  Sliaktv-peare  (b.  I!*(i4) 

aiitl  tlif  Kiiglinli  drama  cuiiie  iiitu 

tlu'Uurlii  to;:i*thfr.     It  U  ;:i*iivrally 

»u|tp«»M'd    tliat    Nurtoii  wrote*  X\\v 

lir^t  lliFfc  Brt<*.  and  Tboiiiaa  Sack* 

villo    (ITi.-i*;  lf'>U>)    tbt-    labt    twu: 

but      iKinjr     criticn,     uii     internal 

evideiitv,     an*     incliiiml     to     do- 

cidi'      ai*niniit       Nurton'ii     c!aiin>. 

Ferrrx   and  Purrrs  Ih  the  car  I  lout 

£ni;li!*b  iru^i'dv:  and  wlieu  we  ri'- 

iiienibor  that      Mavhttfi^      Jlamlet, 

Lear^     a  lid    Othello^     viore    nil    t<> 

loliim,  we  Hiay   well   fi-rl  Kratclul 

to  thi*  t'id   Kn<{lii«b  chruuicitfrM  fitr 

ba\inK  hirniMiLMl  th«-   nialtTiaU  I'or 

tbi*  Work  that  beraldfd  tiifdavinof 

tlir  Kii7.»Lctban  i*plt*n<l4»ur.     Ah  the 

aiioifiit  Hritunn  Mere,  aivurdin^  to 

thr    ii'v^i'ndf*.    desrentieii    from    thi* 

Trjan    Hriitu;*,  tlifv   are  naturated 

mit'i  I'aqan  h:^to^y  and  niithuKig^. 

ThuH    Fcrrvx,  aol     ii.,  M*cue    1, 

V*  :  — 


"Tlii-     !i»!li*h     prinro     .iilju(l;:i*     ni} 

•  Irin.Tntl  '.'li'  -t 

Ti>  'I  uiiNii'  •«  tlant.  nr  pr^iid  Ixion's 

wl..«l. 
t;r   rr  :i  i   ;.•  Jp*   ki   ;iiHiv  my  ;:riiW  .!j^ 

in  .irt. 
Til  liiir;!!^'  t->rnit  M.i  .l'hI  uii'|Ui'Di  }i-  <I 

If  *\*  i-  I  •■  tw*  :\  .|  s  i  f  ::1  w,  t!i..!j;.'!.:. 
T««  wi-h    till    •  iwl   i.f   li:.-.  i.r  \rt  III 
r-v'n.  ■ 

So  in  art  iti.,  MiMie  1,  (liirbmiui* 
ha**  a  ■;••  i-rh  oi;  iht-  niiM-run  ol"  ti.f 
!<M'i:i»  I.r  Trii\,  Ami  .luir  j:*  nii-n- 
tioiH  •!  Mvir.il  li:iif8.  Wi*  htartft' 
»t*\rra'.  I  1  I'M-  fi.arart'  rn  m  pmiuuH 
Hrili.-'»  i.».-.u.ri.  an  "Miirjan  t-liMi." 
•*  \<iir  r'.nlall.fr  Hr.*u-."  "  I  .«• 
nii:;hi\  Hr.iir.  ilr-t  |ri:jrc  il*  all 
the  UiiJ  ;  :ii.  :  ti.f  ii.i>:..diii^  intl.j- 
enee  <il  l-.i»  i"iir«»".ii*ifr«  :«•  i^tTi- 
wberi*  \i!*;l<it*.  'i  :ii'  )  i:i\  iia«  aiinoiit 
Do  drum.it  :i*  (Mi.^iT.  ;i>.d  li  r.ititiT  to 

be  praiM-d  \'*t  tiir  )  \\t\\\  and  »iin* 

plicit}  tit'  lis  lav^u?:;'-  t'  an  Uw  anjr 

lable  p'n.LB  di**  \uy  d  Lr  tm* 

.     In  mau^i  ri-«^>ivt3  it  readii 


like  a  poetical  tranalation  from  a 
Greek  tragedy ;  and  at  the  end  of 
each  act  we  have  an  imitation  of  ih« 
cu>toniarv  (ireek  chorus.  There  ia 
real  pot*try  in  the  fourth  act.  espe- 
cially when  Marrella  laments  the 
untimelr  end  of  Ferrei.  Sack- 
villc  iollowa  the  cbroniclen  pn-t^ 
cloK'Iy,  and  baa  added  only  a  few 
iiecfs.<iary  charactera. 

The  extra«irdinary  popularity  in 
the  Elizibethan  a^e  of  **  The 
Mirror  for  >  lariat  rates,*'  a  work 
compo.H«*d  by  Jialdwin,  Ferrers,  and 
other  authors,  rrndeni  it  |Nn*uliarlj 
important  tti  us.  To  it  Sackville 
i*ontributed  his  finest  pnern,  the 
"  Induction/*  Tiiu  lei;enda  treated 
of  bfi^in  \iith  the  death  ^i  King 
Albnnact,  tho  youn^»t  sim  of 
Jlrutu^and  i hey  extend  to  "thai 
%'ir^in  Knipn-sseof  sacred  uiemorie, 
Elizalictb,  (jueene  of  England, 
Fraiicv,  and  Ireland,  Ac/*  The 
work  is  founded  on  John  LydpUc'a 
(  U  !«'>}  trannlation  of  *'  Tho'boke  of 
Johan  Mochas,  de.Hcnruinf;  the  fall 
of  I'riti0c5,  IViu Classes,  and  other 
Noblt-s." 

ilal.luin  found  that  in  his  day  no 
work^  Win*  •«  •  |K>pubir  as  the  do- 
mestic clir •nicies.  **  St.  Alban'a 
Chronicle."  *'  I'uivchronicon,'*  and 
the  works  of  liardini:.  Fabyao, 
Mall,  lirafton,  Ai\,  were  txtenvuelj 
read  in  iht*  ptorniy  rt*ign  of  ijucea 
Mary,  and  cimsiitlerably  beforv  her 
time.  It  la  iuten^ntiuf;  to  n«>te  tho 
tcuiicncy  mm  ba%'e.  in  the  |*Uiomieel 
tiaicA  if  tlirir  national  liistor^*^  to 
<-»i-a|ic  from  the  troubles  uf  tbo 
pn-M-nt  li.ifk  iiito  an  ideal 
uliiii  .1.  \  fxiiiily  imagine  all 
ri»;iiC.  .i:..i  im-n  Hor»bip)ted  the 
Kt«r;iai  ^  .\\\  ^iaduuas  and  aiaglo- 
|je»it  «  f  iit  ar:. 

il'i-A  ii.ti  thiA  e&traordinarj  body 
I'f  UKtrical  romances  Hprinf;  into 
ht'iiiL' :  Wa\land  Mas  sucoeaaful 
in  i  l>tj:riinc  the  aid  of  the  p<*pulor 
p*«t*  ••:  t:tf  tiHii* :  Fern*rs  nobly 
t-ii-rt<*'i  hiniF*tl:  tn  complete  the 
wurk    aa    orii;iXially   planned;    bsl 
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the  greatest  share  of  tlio  honour  ia 
undoubtedly  duo  to  Baldwin.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  in  tho  "  Defence  of 
Poesy,"  lavished  his  praises  on  tho 
work.  ^N^one  of  the  legends  with 
whicli  we  are  concerned  are  in 
Baldwin's,  the  first  edition  of  the 
year  1559.  They  do  not  appear  till 
1587,  and  were  all  written  by  John 
Higgin5j,  who  died  about  1602.  Ho 
issued  an  entirely  new  series  from 
Albanact,  the  youngest  son  of 
Brutus,  down  to  the  Emperor 
Caracalla.  All  the  legends  are 
dated  with  great  precision.  For 
tlie  sake  of  greater  variety  I  shall 
speak  of  the  tales  versified  by 
Higgins,  which  have  been  compara- 
tively neglected  by  other  authors. 
Ferrex  and  Porrex  we  have  al- 
ready noticed ;  Lear  comes  in 
more  appropriately  under  Shake- 
speare ;  and  "  Sabrina"  is  embalmed 
in  Milton's  immortal  verse.  Hig- 
gins has  a  very  quaint  and  interest- 
ing preface  addressed  to  the  "gentle 
reader,"  in  which  ho  points  out  his 
sources.  "I  have  seen,"  he  says, 
**  no  auncient  antiquities  in  written 
hand  but  two ;  one  was  Galfridus 
of  IMuninouth,  which  I  lost  by  mis- 
fortune ;  the  other,  an  old  chronicle 
in  a  kind  of  Englishe  verse,  begin- 
ning at  Brute  and  ending  at  tho 
death  of  Humfrey,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester; in  the  which,  and  divers 
other  good  chronicles,  I  finde  many 
thinges  not  mentioned  in  that  great 
tonit*  engroced  of  late  bv  Mai.ster 
Grafton ;  and  that  where  he  is  roost 
barraine  and  wantes  matter." 

The  following  clause  throws  light 
on  the  way  in  which  the  stories  may 
have  been  amplified,  and  even  in- 
vented :  "  In  wryting  the  Trage- 
dies of  the  first  in  fortunate  princes 
of  this  I*ile,  T  was  often  fayne  to  vse 
mine  owne  simple  inuention.** 

If  we,  in  fancy,  skip  a  century  or 
two,  we  can  see  John  Higgins  sit- 
ting by  his  winter  fire,  pen  in  hand, 
engaged  in  his  labour  of  love. 

In  Legend  G,  King  Madan  tells 


the  story  of  bis  wicked  life  and  un- 
timelv  death :— 

"  Besette  with  hills,  and  monstrooB 

rocks  of  stono, 
My  company  behiudo  mee  lost,  or 

stayed : 
The  place  was  eke  with  hauty  trees 

oregrowne, 
So   wist   and  ^^'yldo  it  made  mee 

halfe  afrayd. 
And  stray ght  I  was  witli  raucning 

wolucs  betrayd, 
Came  out  of  cauos,  and  dennes,  and 

rockes  lunaync ; 
There  was  I  rent  iu  peaces,  kild,  and 

si  ay  no." 

We  are  next  told  (Legend  7) 
"  How  King  Malin  was  slayne  by 
his  brother  King  Mempricius,  the 
yeare  before  Christ,  1009 ;  "  and  in 
Legend  8,  the  successful  murderer 
describes  his  unnatural  lusts,  be- 
wails his  crimes,  and  justly  adds:— 

"  My  brother's  bloud,  my  leaving  of 
my  wife. 
And  working  of  my  friends  and  sub- 
jects woe, 
Cn^'d  still  to  God,  for  my  foole  over- 
"  tliroo." 

In  Legend  9  we  see  how  King 
Bladud's  attempt  to  emulate  Ica- 
rus ended  in  his  falling  upon  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  and  breaking  his 
neck. 

King  Morgan  of  Albany  (Legend 
11),  •' Sonne  of  Gonerell,"  laments 
his  ambition  in  resisting  Cordelia, 
and  tells  of  his  lamentable  fate  at 
Glamorgan — a  place  named  after 
him — at  least,  so  say  the  chron- 
iclers. This  leeend — ^and  many 
others — is  pervaded  by  a  moral 
purpose.  Indeed,  the  authors 
of  the  "  Mirror "  professedly  aim 
A  this.  Higgins  considers  it 
his  duty  to  take  care  ''that 
al  monuments  of  vertuous  men  (to 
the  exalting  of  God's  glory)  and  all 
punishments  of  vicious  persons  (to 
the  terrour  of  the  wicked)  might  be 
regis  tred    iu    perpetuall     remem- 
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bniunrf."  A  ml  *•  Fn  /i>  quttufttciuu  f 
mlirna  prrii  uUi  can  turn*'  \^  prcfixni 
to  Hi-\frul  of  till*  rflitions.  So  thn! 
tilt*    !r::«  n<lH.   in    aiiiiitioii    tii   tltrir 

{)iiri  i\  ihtcllii-ttinl  iiit!iieiic<\  lin^o 
lad  :i  ii'(>r:il  itit!ii«'iicr  on  litoratunv 

Ji»!i'i  Illi;i:i!  >  to  iiil  liit.-  ^t^^:•v  «it' 
hifl  Iifi\ 

**  T):ut     i<:.!iMfl    iiMV    iiiv    \;<ts    \ilt 
1 1  t:;i\ln*," 

■ 

Kiiic  Pinnar  (Li^pond  15)  isplsiiii 
in  batiN'  l>y  Mulmiitiuii.  the  »(>u  (»t' 
Dukt*  i'iDtcn.  the  \\v\t  to  the  crown  : 
and,  in  t^i*  ftdhiwipi;  poom,  Statrr. 
Kin<;  i>t*  Scothmd,  havin:;  nmrclttMi, 
with  \i'\'^  nriiiv,  iii::iinttt  Muluiutiii9, 
is  drf rated  mid  ^lain. 

In  I«cl;iiu1  17,  Mr  havt*  thi*  !>tib- 
•taiicf  o!  it  and  tin*  two  fiirf::;iinL: 
■turifs  in  a  i\up!i*  of  liiios: — 

•*  Fir-t  I'iriiiiir.  ih- n  Stai.  r,  I  Kii>laik< 
I:k«  wiHf. 
Ai  I.i-i  uH^i  \\\\\\  liiiuIm  r  ••]>{-r4  isi  i 
iJ:«I  iiti-ht. 

Ti)  taK<'  a  Ira:»  row  tn  !<r::fi.d  ^1. 
In  i:  Hi*  l.avi*  Juliii?*  Ca-.tr's  Ii  ti«r 
to  i'^•^ih^llaI:^^  and  the  l'ra\c 
(*eut  ralV  ro|»I\  : 

•*  A-  t'  .     .  I)*  I'..  ..r.  \\:.l.'.   til.   i:.k1s 
}  .itii- 1:*  <>• !.  It*  thi*e 
Tl.'    u«*!.  ^.•  I  r»  1 ! v«-.  il.- y  L'ftii*  tliis 

:<'!.iii'I  nil  •- . 
Th<  :>   ^.i\-:  \    11  llxin.ivn* -i  and  thv 

Aii'l   iLirsf    111-  -.1  tl.i  n  t>»  H|s.i].'  our 
Triii.iM  M  <(i«l  I'p  !•  1. 1       A- 

The  ri»t  i'f  t!.«-  poem  in  ilfv^ted  ti» 
Neni:iu»*!t  i-iindut  uit'i  (\i-nr.  and 
to  nil  iiii!ii:ir«t  I'f  |iitr;i<ti"::i. 

In  L«  _'fr»d  'J'*.  (iu-<lfr:i:4  lakf^ 
crriit  ti»  i.iMi>ell  fiT  n  lii-i.:^  t"  j  av 
tribute  !■•  thf  Hn*  :iii«  ;  nri-i  «•  :ir.' 
tfild  how  I.e:ii«  I!i(i:i'.  f>'.  di  li!jiii^ 
Hrititiii  ar:iuiur,  ^!^il  l.i  ..  hy  ^t^. - 
te^'v. 

Iie:;i»;.d  *V*  i«  the  l.i^t  i'l  •■•.r 
CTcle ;  ar,-l  i!  •  Afii-«  <.ip  f »  r  the 
ocath  «  !'  trav*'   4fuidiTM:« 


I. 
*'  A  Konia\no  eaptuyno  I  in  Kritayni 
anuitum  rUd. 
OiiipiisM.  tht-rfore.   in  CiJd  did  tier 

th<  ir  nohip  kinp : 
1   xi-ntriil   in  till  ir  host*  and  I  my 

piiqti*:4e  hid 
To  vi-nuifi   fix  f«>r  counti^'e'n  saLo  a 
wortliv  thin^ ; 

]>tit  n}>ii fto  Hcnrs  t  •  win  h\ 

9 

Nl.iiiKhtiTtii;;hr«  iinwui'. 
Iliith  itfli-iitiniiii  tlie  futr  !•• 
full  liy  h1au};IiIit  diiwnc 

II 
••  liuin  Ml  HIT  srl!".'  tliiit  *lpwr,  sh'ii 
lini«*  niv  io%'i*>  di^l  In^l. 
In  fli<:lit  I  t4ik<  n  wan.  und  henJe  in 

pU'Ci  s  small : 
Which   dim  no   thf  rieouea  thrj  did 

into  tlie  wutm  eiirit. 
And  hy  my  n.inic  ax  yrt  lti«  Kauni 
snd  ImrlMir  cull: 

N\h«i  thinki  V\  hUnijhlcr* 
pfiivsi',  to  minui*  tm- 
iiiurniU  fame. 

I'y  trt  (i<*iin  %ile  ]H*rrhance 
•  iiriirrrH  a  i^hniuding 
>hri.'te  «if  Hhame." 

It  wonhl  be  titran;:c  if  thcfcearlr 
utoriea  had  nut  niVurded  a  rich  and 
genial  culturi'  to  the*  nioft  purrW 
po(tii*al  <  f  Kn^lii^h  mind*.  Ac- 
ci'rdin^Iv  me  tiud  that  "The  Fa^'ric 
(jueene  "  in  ^teeped,  from  bepinhinp 
to  end.  in  tl:e  a*  ri(  ut  iiiTthnL»;»y. 
The  T.nth  iaiito  of  Bo<.k  II. 
funii»hed — 

'*  A  •  1ir>  nil  h  "f  l^ntitn  Lin):i« 
Vi'Ui  lirutc  t«i  1  Uum  rayiie.*' 

The  pifct  telia  nn  of  the  hideoua 
^ianti*  "that  nevt-r  la»ted  finicr, 
nor  i^.iimIi  ei  fell  '*  —  luhabiting 
Alhii*:..  pn  \iou9  to  tlie  arriTal  ot 
l(ru!ii<*,  ^«ho  i:a\e  hi<«  name  to  the 
ii^Ianil  an  1  nf  nighty  (lorniagot. 
wlifiii  i'lirn.eii!!  hurird  o\er  a  clifl 
i  lit  It  tiif  Mir  1:111:;  re.i.  Cttniieua,  in 
iOM^  d'  rail!  !t  of  hifl  hratery,  had  the 
»ituiii-Mifit«rii  part  of  Kn};land  m- 
(•  i;ni  i  to  hirii ;  li'-M*t*  the  iina<*iDarT 

et\lii>!  ;;\  «<f  I'ornviall.  Oil  tfalv 
deat:i  «  f  nrutU",  I^^cnuv  |NMaeM«d 
the    n.iii  i!*-    i-ir!     of    th«<    iaUod; 
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Kamber  gave  his  name  to  Kambria, 
or  Wales  ;  and  Albanact  to  Albania, 
or  Scotland.  Things  went  on 
smoothly  till  Humber,  King  of  the 
Huns,  came  "  like  JN^oyes  great 
flood"  and  killed  Albanact  in  battle. 
Locrine  and  Kamber  marched  to 
oppose  this  formidable  antagonist ; 
and,  he  being  routed,  was  drowned 
in  attempting  to  cross  the  river 
which  derives  its  name  from  him. 
Then  follows  the  beautiful  story 
of  how  Locrine  fell  in  love  with 
Estrildis,  a  lady  in  the  train  of 
Ilumber;  and  how  Guendolene, 
the  daughter  of  Corineus,  resented 
this  affront ;  and,  after  conquering 
him  in  battle,  slew  his  mibtress, 
and 

**  The  sad  virgin,  innocent  of  all, 
Adownc  the  rolliDg  river  she  did  pouro. 
Which  of  her  name  now  Severno  men 

do  call." 

In  this  part  of  the  narrative, 
Spenser  (1553-1599)  differs  con- 
siderably from  Geoffrey.  Then 
follow  the  other  kings  till  we  come 
to  the  second  Brute,  the  "greene 
shield,*'  his  son  Leill,  who  gave  his 
name  to  Carcleill ;  Iludibras,  and 
Bladud,  who  introduced  the  arts 
of  peace  and  the  mild  light  of 
science.  Then  he  tclU  the  pathetic 
story  of  King  Lear,  and  Ferrcx 
and  Porrex,  with  whom  "  ended 
BrutuH*  sacred  progeny."  Alter 
long  anarchy  and  desolation,  Dun- 
wallo  Molmutius  was  chosen  king  ; 
and,  by  his  wise  code  of  laws, 
proved  "The  grations  2^'uma  of 
great  Britany." 

We  have  a  few  lines  on  Archi- 
bald and  Eliduro,  whicli  anticipate 
Wordsworth's  beautiful  treatment 
of  the  theme.  The  prowess  of 
Cassibalane,  the  traitorous  conduct 
of  Androgeu^«,  and  Ca?snr's  duel 
with  Nennius,  are  next  dilated 
upon ;  and  the  part  of  the  Canto 
concerned  with  our  subject  closes 
with  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the 
birth  of  Chii.t:  — 


**  Next    him    Tcnantios  raignd ;    tho 

Kimbcline 
What  time  th'  eternal  Lord  in  fleshly 

slime 
Enwombcd     was»     from     wretched 

Adam's  line, 
To  purge  away  tho  guilt  of  sinful 

crime. 
O !  joyous  memorio  of  happy  time, 
Tliat  heavenly  grace  so  plenteously 

displayed ! 
O  !    too   high  ditty  for  my  simple 

rime ! " 

In  Book  IV.,  Canto  II.,  we  have 
allusions  to  the  names  of  the  rivers ; 
some  of  which,  according  to  the 
chroniclers,  were  derived  from  the 
early  heroes. 

Michael  Drayton  (1563-1031), 
in  his  "  Polvolbion,"  descants  on 
our  subj(  ct  at  great  length.  A  few 
things  call  ibr  special  notice.  The 
poem  is  divided  into  thirty  songs, 
with  prose  passages  interspersed, 
explanatory  of  the  themes.  In  the 
first  song,  after  some  introductory 
matter,  wo  have  the  arrival  of 
"  Britain-lbunding  Brute"  at  Tot- 
ness,  tho  antecedents  of  Brutus, 
and  the  struggle  of  the  mighty 
wrestlei*s,  Corineus  and  Gogmagog, 
described. 

Gowcr  (1.323-1402),  in  his 
"  Confessio  A  mantis,"  largely  based 
on  the  Universal  Chronicle  of  God- 
frey of  A'itcrbo,  ban  tho  following 
epigram  (quoted  by  Drayton)  : — 

'*  Engisti  lingua  canit  insida  BnitL" 

Song  II.  is  on  Albion,  the  son  of 
Neptune,  from  whom  our  island 
derived  its  first  name.  In  '*  Illus- 
trations "  to  Song  III.  there  is  a 
reference  to  the  Legend  of  Bladud 
and  Bath. 

In  Song  y.  there  are  allusiona 
to  "Sabrine"  and  "Brute;"  and 
Song  VIII.  is  permeated  with  the 
traditions.  On  Brutus  we  have  the 
following  effusion : — 

**  How  mighty  was    that    man,    and 
honoured  still  to  be. 
That  f^n\o.  this  isle  his  name,  and  to 
his  I'liildrcn  three, 
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Thri'"  Kill :  Idiu**  in  tisf  s;i:n"  V  whirh 

tltlif    •I'-lll    iKi^'   lll-IlV. 

■ 

NVitli    his   111  rival    Ihti*.  uiiil  priiin  r 
Hi  -Jiiiri'liV.' 

Till  n  wi>  nro  tuM  of  tht*  antii|nity 
of  till'  Hriti.**])  Krn|>in*:  the  u\t-i- 
tiirciw  (it  tilt*  lluii;  tliO  t'o'.iiiiiiii;: 
uf  Yurk  l>v   Kbraiik  ;    tlie  eiplust.n 

**  l<riiti*  ^iTi  pii!*hi«  M  -  to  ^\Iii)sc  naiiif 
ui-  |iru\i>i>Mii  •■  iiiipiiti*. 
1>i\.iiiii'  (ii   r'M^i*   lii«*   land's   lir^-t 
t'oni|iiirur.  J>ruie .  ' 

wi!»t»  Hlndiid — 

**NVh'i  f«iiind  our  IfiliTig  Ijuth-i ;  und 
\\\^  knii\\Ii'd;:i*  )ii^li 
I >>•!.. :ri::ip:  liuniiin  {>.ttJiH.  hvrr  ]•:.!• - 
li  ■  d  1. 1  tly.  ' 

l^•l!iIlU'i,  tiit*  riMiqtioror  of  Daria  : 
iin'iiiiiio.  hIm  |ii.iiiti*d  his  haniuTM 
in  t!.r  Kti-rnal  Citv;  Mnrtia,  tin* 
lra'..i«'r  .'f  la\i'» — 

"  I'r   ;  I   wl.;-  }i  \\  •    i-'ir.-i  difivc,  to  In  r 
•  *■  1 1. .it  f.uii-  . 

ntid  po  i.:t  till  wo  ri'nch  tin*  ivouian 

Siini;  X.  LiirotM  «iiit  into  an  arii- 
ln:;lfd  lirlVnoc  «d'  *' Ortlrav." 

•  "I  hut    «i.trray    .\f  •;  lii-iutl:.  I'.r-t.  t.-ir 
I'M;!!;"  A\  I  •!•  ^i«*  . 
Ni,i  lit  i:  1  ..;  !;il  j;:,  \a\\*'  mir  a-l .    : 

^;l!  ■.  "-.I.  - 
\\  1.1  ii  IT"  .fiaT.tly  Wi    |rti\i'  t  ri   \\..\\ 

A  'V-     .'«i.l   iSiij  !•::;;  yrnrs. -Mir  J  r  i- 

I  ..• : .  .it  H;Iy  ^iiiji: 
i'i.«      i-:.:.i.(i  ] '-it.liiit:    r.rut«-.    Vu  it\ 

t  •  •{'>•  [.*.  i)ii  \\\  ..ni'<ju', 
I  :    ill     1  Lt.f  <.!.    '^  \-K     (.•|-|Tii\t-d        ■ 

'1 :    *      '  !•  !.»•  "^^  ikr  w.i-  h< !  1  :  •  li^ 

>•■•■■        -  •■^ntiii;'*  V    ri  I  niiil  ^::rh 
:r  :  .     ri   !  :..•:» 

1. 1:  \\\   :  •  .tr  u.  i.:i 

I       ■    .:     •    ■■:.     ^•'  ■    ..?■••    t.'iiC*;!'.    II. i.: 

:.    '...  '  I-.    :.       ■    \V.  ;.  -. 
<'   r    «i-':rii\       a*    1..,    l".f..:i       N.  .■ 
•  ;■    '.:'■••    ■  .If  T  1.1  •• 
As    !■•     l:  i\    I  :.  I.   1:  •    tr.illi   "*.   ■  m.- 
•1   '■•  :.•  li.. :  .-  *»ki 


Nur  fiihul«iu9.  like  thoio  d«%'iiiei  by 

iIh'  CJn'fkrt: 
Ttiit  fpiiii  thr  lirtit  4if  time,  br  ju>lj;e«« 

Mill  WiTi'  heard. 
I>irtiTi'«ily    I'M'rj*    viur    corrertin;* 

wlit.ro  tht'T  errd,  ■ 

It  \3  eridoiit  that  the  etrlv  Ir- 
Ci'iid.H  wrn*  M»lM*r  I'.irt  to  I>raTt4ni. 
In  Niini;  AVI.  wo  again  hare  ivfer- 
rnn  M  ti»  ^lolmutiuH,  with  vpecial 
niij'lii'atiou  tohis^  laws  ou  higbwajs: 

"  Sinri*  en  iit  Mfdmiitius  fint  made  me 
lilt*  nohlest  way. 
The  ^ud  IK  u!t«T'd  much." 

Aud- 

**  h^ino-  I1-.  hifl  kin^dy  ways.  Mulma- 

tui-«  lirst  1h-„'uii. 
I'ri'ni  sea  B;;:tin  tn  M*n.  that  tlirtmj^h 

t1i<>  i^hiii  I  run 
Which  t hilt  in  niiiid  l«i  kot*p  itoatarity 

nii^'iit  huvi'. 
Ar{.  •iiiiih;:    lir-it    our  c«>ur»i* .    this 

|iriM:0>:i    hi»  plVf. 

'Mi.it  111'  iii.tii  nUkrhl  iiiTcftt,  «»r  dt-btnn' 
III  Miiy  <<f  u^  four  his  military  «ray«." 


In  Siin«;  XXI.  «e  bave  the 
i:mi:iI   |il«*a!fnr«'    of  a   llicht    uf  vlo- 
ijiifnce  IniMi  "The  I)rvir«  I>itch;" 

all  IT  nliii-h  tiu*  piH't  Hiiipi  of 


'  ( lid  (io/iiinu^'L'.  a  hill    uf   hm^ 

•,'tt  it  I  •Down. 
\Vhi<  )i  hi  iir  t'l  l'anihnd|;e  set,  o'er- 

1  >ol. .  tl.;it  h  iirm  d  t>*un. 
Of  ]'.:i.<ihiim  s  |ihii-:int  hill5,  that  br 

th'-  n-.iiiif  wa^  known. 
Ihit   uith   the   rii"n«trouA  tiniea,  be 

nl*  aii'l  borhuriius  t^iwn. 
A  ;'itii!  uj<i  btiMnif.   Iiir  man  be 

i-AT'  '\  n-  I. 
Ai.  1    -  -   (!.•    f<arful   uamo  of  Gog* 

I .  'J  '„■  !  .1 1  ^-.t. ' 

*  T.r  r..^r  llti'iib  r.  iii  iii»  Lincljr 
cTai..ii  .-.:..:  \\\  III.),  allute 
|ir>  i.i:i}  t>  li.riri:;:ii  td'thcuamr  :^ 

■'  Ai.  1  :  r  !j.\  prinoi  ly  aama, 
1*1  '1   i:.i'..iHr.   K:?.;:  of  liaaa.  aa 

m'.r..  til]:   i\  ,  .nn,*  ; 

>  •  uti.;  i  <•*:. i.  t»  l.iui    fur  froa that 

I  aM  111  LiU:; 
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Once  in  me  drown'd,  as  I  mj  pedi- 
gree do  bring : 

So  his  great  name  receives  no  preju- 
dice thereby ; 

For  UB  lie  Avas  a  king,  so  know  yo 
all  that  I 

Am  king  of  all  the  floods,  that  north 
of  Trent  do  flow." 


So  much  for  the  **  Polyolbion  " — 
u  work  allusive,  topographical,  and 
antiquarian ;  though  it  is  interest- 
ing to  us  mainlj  because  the  author 
has  80  largely  availed  himself  of  the 
early  legends. 

In  one  of  his  Elegies,  Drayton 
has  an  appreciative  criticism  of 
Warner,  another  poet  who  haa 
helped  himself  very  freely  to  the 
preKoman  stories.  William  War- 
ner was  born  in  London  in  1558 — 
tho  year  Queen  Elizabeth  began' her 
splendid  reign — and  in  1586  pub- 
lished his  "  Albion's  Euglaud."  We 
Allude  shortly  to  this  work  else- 
v^here.  It  is  interesting  to  remark 
that  the  learned  Selden  (1584-1G54) 
wrote  notes  to  Drayton's  "  Polyol- 
bion." 

We  may  mention  here  a  man  whose 
poems  obtained  the  warm  approba- 
tion of  Drayton — William  Browne 
(1590-1645),  a  sweet  sensuous  de- 
scriptive writer,  and  plainly  a  Spen- 
serian. He  has  the  following  allu- 
sion to  Brutu8,  and  to  Eobert  of 
Gioucester's     version    of     British 


legendary  history : — 


**  Thetis  on  her  way 
Towards    goodly    Seveme    and    the 

Irisli  Sea, ' 
There  meets  n  shepheard  that  began 

sing  o're 
The  lay  which  aged  Robert  swig  of 

yore, 
In  praise  of  England,  and  the  deeds 

of  swaines 
That  whilonie  fed  and  rul'd  upon  our 

ploines. 
The  British  bnrds  were  not    then 

long  timo  mute. 
But  to  their  sweet  harpes  sung  their 

famous  Brute : 


Strivint;  in  spight  of  all  the  mists  of 

old. 
To  have  his  story  more  autonticque 

held." 

We  must  always  remember  in 
treating  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
(1564-1616),  that  the  pre-Boiuan 
Legends  were,  in  his  day,  considered 
historical  by  the  great  body  of 
people,  whatever  they  may  have 
been  to  the  immortal  dramatist 
himself.  Indeed,  from  Gioflfrey's 
time  (lllOP-1151)  till  Camden's, 
they  were  accepted  as  true  by  all 
except  a  few  acute  students  of  his- 
tory. We  have  already  seen  how 
warmly  Drayton  defends  Geoflfrey. 
Not  only  were  the  legends  referred 
to  on  both  sides  as  trustworthy 
evidence,  during  the  great  disputes 
between  the  Edwards  and  Scotland, 
but  Sir  Edward  Coke  (1552-1633) 
— the  most  eminent  lawyer  of  the 
Elizabethan  period — quotes  them  to 
support  his  opinions,  with  full  con- 
iidence  in  their  historic  accuracy. 
William  Camdenf(1551-1 623)  indeed 
was  the  flrst  to  convince  his  fellow- 
countrymen  of  the  fictitious  nature 
of  the  whole  narrative,  thus  doing, 
in  some  measure,  for  our  naitional 
history,  what  ]Siebuhry  centuries 
after,  did  for  the  Eoman.  Since 
men  have  ceased  to  believe  in  the 
legends  as  historical,  they  have 
never  hud  the  same  literary  in- 
fluence. Tho  influence  of  the 
Arthurian  romances  is  more  an  ap« 
parent  than  a  real  exception  to  this 
statement, for  many  eminent  scholars 
contend  for  an  actual  or  historical 
Arthur. 

Shakespeare  did  not  get  bis  stories 
directly  from  Geoffrey  of  Moo- 
mouth,  but  from  his  favourite, 
Bapbael  Uolinshed,  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  work  by  which  he  is  re- 
membered is  called  '*  The  Chronicles 
of  Englande,  Scotlande,  and  Ire- 
landc ;  *'  and  the  first  edition  is 
known  as  the  ''Shakespeare*'  edition. 
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bocauce  tlit?  !;rcat  <lraniati9t  freelv 
hi*i|»(-ti  Iiiiii.m]!'  to  itn  (Miitcnts. 

Trie  >t«»i  V  ftf  Lrar  isi  perhaps  tlit* 
fiiu'^t  uiiit'ii:;  tin*  prc-Koiimii  Lo- 
(*iMi  if.  Ill  tl:o  ^*ifi>*>ta  K  MuaiiO- 
ni!ii  '*  a  Hiiiiil.ir  i*pi>(itle  in  •:ivixi  in 
tilt*  lit'i*  i>f  tiir  \\  iipiTir  TtK'iMloHius. 
^Sll:lkl•f»p•  art'**  w;i-*  m-t  tin*  tir>t 
tiniiiia  o(i  ili<>  Mil'j'vt.  \)»i>iit  tlie  hv- 
;:iiiitiiii:  ■  r  I  111*  M*vcfitf(  iktli  m.tiirv 
"  Tj:c  i'hri mil-it'  llistdrv  nt"  Kin;* 
Lr:ir  nmi  Lii  tlinv  (!aii^lr.i-r<i.  (innn- 
rill,  iri:^:iii,  :iiul  (*iirilfli:i,  n^  it  hath 
beni  ih\c*r>  aii<i  Kiiiirirv  tiim-H  Intrlv 
actni,'*  \ia:«  |iiihli»hi'il.  In  snnu' 
ri'!ipri.l-,  thi'  oiJ  pi  IV  Kirpj*  fimri* 
oloM-Iv  to  tin'  chnmirlf.  Tijuh  in 
it  «e  hear  nnthiai:  nt'  Lrar'.s  ma*!- 
nei^s ;  and  it  rni!;*  uith  X\w  n'^ton* 
ti(»n  I'f  liif  :i^t\l  nionarrh  to  \\^v 
throne 

iVr.-v  ( 17:!--I^n)lin'ls  iht-  )iint 
of  Liar':*  iiijiitii'.-s.anti  thi-  ht-nrtli  >•< 
rrni'lty  «f  I.m  ti;i':^litt  r?«.  sn  <•»«•  ul" 
tht»  I  iii'.i-i"*  111'  I  ffM-rvi*-.  \V:n*n 
ht'artl-riKrn  hv  thf  n;:kiniin«'-<i  •  :' 
his  I'iiiMrn..  i'linlr!:;!';*  warnini: 
t1a:>)it*.'«  aiTiio^  till*  I'lii  !ti::;i  n  v.  in  i  : 

•'  Alj'l  ■   li!.!."  !  •  !■  J.:f:!ii TJl;-  i    thru 

Tl.iJ    .1.1  •!.•   .!u:y  ..:   :i  rh.M 

W.i^  .il!  ifi.ii  !-...    '.!!  pI-. 
]>ii(  .|-m''I.i  :;  !■•  r«  |>  i;:  t-i  In  r. 

W  \     ;m  lii-  I.  I  1  J-.i'.;-.!.  .1  •.!. 
(iri  '.\  l:.iii'.:<-  \.   \\.  l-i-  i:i  I.m  i:.ii.-l 

II*'  I"  !•   till   v.-  ii!i-[!i  i.;   \\i  I  . ' 


K  m^.  I  •:  .    .«.  .;  -i;,'  •,  |.    «  t"  t  !.t*  I  mtm:  r 

on    1 1  r  Lit:  •  r-  .-..  .i:"..  ;  '  ut.  in  ir»r 

la^t  Mi:.i  •■'  ;  .  ;  V.  j.nr  rntrr^ 
«ii)i  t"'  r  •■  !  .1  .li  .1  :  .n  i.j^  n.-!i.-.  ami 
thi  n  I'l.  in  ^ 

IIm-a  ia:i  Wi-  ftlrulilt*  w '  at  «#• 
nwi-  l.i ! '  f  M  ".  \ '.  i'i\ii.4.'r  i«l't'..i« 
b<*iinti:  .i  i.  .:i  .  .  ■  T- .■  ;  •  .-i^ii.a- 
tifn  w.ti.-.i  r«  !  1  '  n''K  1'.!  •  t'."  p!i»T. 


anti  pictures  a  mao,  with  %  tme 
He  1150  of  poi'try  in  liitn,  meditating 
on  the  early  fortunenof  his  country. 
Sonu*  notion  of  the  storv,  almost 
«*fluceJ  by  tiini*.  starts  up  in  his 
mind.  a!t  he  uends  his  wav,  in  carlr 
nioniiuK  t>y  a  river'*  bsuK,  and 
lirii!iheH  auav  the  dew  from  the 
fragrant  bri  ir.  Or  erenin!*  cast* 
itH  i«hsdow  over  his  spirit,  and  dis- 
poii<'»lii((  mind  to  a  quiet  meditative* 
neH9.  While  the  {;reat  sun  in  sink- 
in;;  to  n'?«t  in  a  !*ky  of  liquid  i;old, 
Miiri^eMin^x  suh'ni:i  thouj^hts  uf 
the  Ktcnial,  our  patriot,  esi^er  to 
iink  the  annaU  of  his  countrv  with 
the  past,  londlj  linj^era  over  some 
poetic  e-iiieeption  of  a  possible 
ep!!*ode  in  early  liistory.  What 
mure  natural  than  for  him  to  think 
of  a  f*(H)d  kin<;  im|K>sed  upon  by 
two  worthle«:4  daughters,  and  ctin- 
sequt-ntly  unjust  to  a  third  V  The 
idea  t:ikeA  toller  shape,  and  the 
imui^innti'n  lnvin^ly  foster*  it,  till 
it  ::row^  into  Koniethin)*  like  the 
htory  ot  Kini;  l«ear  and  his  Three 
D.r.ii^htcr.t.  The  le}*i*nd  sipreads,  is 
aduiireti,  nsnl  belief ctl  in,  ami  cul« 
mi!ijte»  in  the  full -orbed  splendour 
of  Snake;* pea re*H  drams. 

Or  are  we  not  indebted  to  some 
m  'Ilk  with  nn  inisi;ination  touehed 
to  iiiu*  lotkiii'r*  r  The  cadence  of  the 
vesper  hyiiiii  ii  dy my;  sway, and  the 
bmiher  i*  (ie<'p  in  hiNtoric  nit*dita* 
ti'Mi,  and  trit-N  to   |H>.)ple  the  past 

Willi  tiie  erraiionit  of  hiA  own  fancr. 

• 

lit*  !>pinH  iiitelii;::bility  out  ol  airy 
mitliin^nen!*.  ami  bring«  brfure  ua, 
Mtiii  ^t liking  effects  uf  lixht  and 
pliiiii*.  Lt-ur,  (iiiifril,  lirgan,  and 
l'i»nlrii:i.  It  in  hurelv  allowable 
to  riii-ri-ii  trelin::s  of  gratitude 
t'»  i-ur  uiiknnwn  bmefactor.  In* 
«:;rt  i-ti\ .  at  h  a»t,  we  owe  to  him 
til-*  wi:d  p:i*^ on  of  I^ear,  the  hate- 
f'.ii  Miaii^ii.ix  ft'  Ki';;an  and  Qonrrilv 
ti.r  jr;:  .i-!.iarteit  rsMrality  of  Kii« 
mni:d,  tlii*  fi-i^uetl  madnraa  of 
K<:.Mr,  l!.e  t-n.et.in^  ditiiiilerestcd* 
nc^s  v\  Kriii,  lUv  nine  saws  of  iho 
\''-'\  and   tiie  }«aniiDg  tei 
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of  Cordelia.  Not  that  ho  created 
the  one-half  of  these  characters. 
But  he  furniahed  the  nucleus  round 
which  they  all  clustered. 

The  scene  of  Cynibeline  is 
cast  in  that  period  of  British  his- 
tory when  fact  and  fablo  aro 
curiously  interblended.  Such  a 
time  is  always  dear  to  a  poet,  be- 
cnuse,  amid  surroundings  with  a 
dim,  shadowy  outline,  he  is  not 
ruled  by  a  rigid  sequence  of  events, 
but  can  easily  throw  the  halo  of 
roninnce  over  his  subject. 

Shakespeare  used  his  borrowed 
materials  with  all  a  poet's  freedom. 
We  have  now  passed  the  time  when 
our  ancestors,  blue-stained  with 
woad,  bravely  hurled  themselves 
against  the  Koroan  invader?,  and 
offered  no  contemptible  resistance 
to  the  foremost  man  of  antiquity. 

"  Our  countrymen 
Are    inon    mora    ordered    than  when 

Julius  Caesar 
Smiled  at  Uieir  lack  of  skill,  but  found 

tlieir  courago 
Worthy  liis  frowning  at." 

Cymbeline  is  more  heroic  in  the 
play  than  in  the  chronicle.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latter,  he  freely 
paid  tribute  to  the  Bomans  when 
he  had  the  power  to  resist ;  but 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
play  Cymbeline  manfully  defends 
the  national  liberty,  and  refuses  to 
be  taxed.  Perhaps  the  Briton  most 
honourably  distinguished  by  cou- 
rageous resistance  to  the  Bomans 
was  Cassibellaunus.  Cymbeline's 
wife  rejoices  in  the  fame  the  great 
native  general  had  bequeathed  to 
them : — 

*'  A  kind  of  conqu<»st 
Caisar  made  here ;  but  made  not  here 

his  brag 
Of  *  came '  and  *  saw '  and  *  overcame  ; ' 

with  sliamc — 
The  first  that  over  touched  him — lie  was 

carried 
From  oflf  our  coast,  twice  beaten ;  and 

his  shipping — 


Poor  ignorant  baubles ! — on  our  terrible 

seas. 
Like    egg-shells    moved    upon    tlieir 

surges,  crack'd 
As  easily  'gainst  our  rocks  :  for  joy 

whereof 
The  famed  Cassibelan,  who  was  once 

at  point — 
O  !  giglot  fortune ! — to  master  Crosar's 

sword. 
Made  Lud's  town  witli  rejoicing  fires 

bright. 
And  Britons  strut  with  courage." 

In  this,  and  in  many  other  pas- 
sages, we  see  how  largely  Julius 
Cffisar  bulked  in  Shakspeare's  ima- 
gination. Is  there  not  here  a 
tender  regard  for  his  reputation, 
even  while  he  tells  of  his  defeat? 
Although  **  shame"  overtook  him 
on  our  coasts,  the  poet  parentheti- 
cally adds  that  it  was — 

"  The  first  that  ever  touch'd  him." 

Lud's  town,  mentioned  in  the 
passnge,  was  the  chroniclers*  name 
for  London,  from  Lud,  the  son  of 
Heli,  who  rebuilt  the  walls  of 
Trinovantum,  and  surrounded  them 
with  towers. 

Dunwallo  Molmutius  enacted  the 
Molmutine  laws,  to  the  unspeakable 
benefit  of  his  subjects.  These  laws, 
according  to  the  chroniclers,  were 
confirmed  by  King  Belinus,  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Gildas,  and  put 
into  an  English  dress  by  King 
Alfred. 

So  Cymbeline  proudly  saya  to 
Lucius,  the  ambassador  of  Augus- 
tus Crosar : — 

**  Say,  then,  to  Csesar, 
Our    ancestor    was    that    Mulmutius 

which 
Ordain'd  our  laws,  whose  use  the  sword 

of  Coisar 
Hath  too  much  mangled ;  whose  repair 

and  franchise 
Shall,  by  the  power  we  hold,  bo  oar 

good  deed, 
Thonpfh    Bnme    be    therefore    angry: 

Mulmutios  made  our  laws. 
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\VI)i  Will  tlio  {\T>\   4if   Hritiin  which 

lii  I  put 
Hi<t  l•ro.^>  wiihi.'i  u  lmMcH  rroHrn  aiul 

r.ill.l 

Slirikrspi'aro  do<i'ly  fillowj*  the 
c)ir>'iiit-li*  \ilit*ii  \\\i  inaked  Cviiiboline 
Niv : — 

m 

"  I'll! Ill  art  Wflconio.  Ciiiiis. 
Thy  Ci-ii-  kiiiL'litcd  nif ;  inj  voulh  I 

>I"iit 
Mil-  h  nixli  r  Iiiiii.** 

Thf  t>i'aiitiril  sonij  •unp  by 
Oui-icrin^  and  Arvirai;iii  ovrr 
I'l  li'lf  nrno:;»*n),  niippo.Hed  to  b« 
•ii'.i'l.  iiatiirallv  rttMlI.i  th«»  dirjjn 
by  l\iilin*.  Tin*  fir.it  and  fourth 
ht  !n/.;i9  arc  an  t'oiiow.i :  — 

"  Tm  f.iir  Kiili  Ii-'i<  LTa«"<v  t-iinb. 

Suit  inaiU  uiiil  villd:.v  hliids  shnll 

Jlilih      ••pt'lUll;:      BWcrt,      uf     t'Orhv^t 

A:t  1  ii:1*'  :ill  :!i<   l<ri  fitJiin^  spriii;:. 
•  ♦  •  •  • 

Till-  ri  H-fi  .i«it  lifi  at  #-v«n:n2  b  'iirf 

>li.i;i  kii.  Dy  1.  :i  I  111.  li'tli-  lul. 
NVuh     J:.irv    ii.i-.*.     a::i     ^Mth^  r'd 
:!••«.  r-i, 
T>i   -!>-k  I'.u ';:r -uii'l  wlicre   Uiou 
arc  Ui  I. 

Iiiii)-4i'n,  if  nut  tht*  tn(»»t  |M>wor- 
f;i!.  !!«  ti'ii*  iiiO!«t  I'xqiiittito  of  Shake- 
•^ptMrr'si  iTi-alinun.  Her  tiik'IiCy  lii 
!)•  r  iiii^band  uiidtT  thi*  moul  trviiii; 
«*iri-uiii<»!aiu*in  adii'«  inlt* u**i*  inirn-nl 
to  ihf  «ir\i-!Mpiiiciit  uf  the  8t«>rr. 
Tiu'wili  *ijiipijrity  of  the  moii:.tairi 
lift"  li-ii  hy  Ciuiiierm-*  and  Arviramm, 
a?i  1  i!'mmp  px'«'«:i>!iat<*  vianiin:*  fur 
JuMi*  :iii>)  t n*  •^>i>'n4i>i<ir  nf  court 
Ijff.  art*  hi  autiV.iiiy  dcsKTibod. 

I.  K'ri:ii-  wai  a  tainuriU*  nubitct 
mti  l'i»*  var.v  p^n!*  nii!-Mii!i. 
S|«'Ti'*.T.  aiid  Ura\t*iii  hair  drtntod 
J  -i:  li'^'.i^  III  !"'|f  r  \%irik<i  to  the  rltit*«t 
ii'»ii  i»t'  lirutiio;  ariil  Milion,  in  hi* 
•'  1!.-!    r\  ..f  K:.  '\2'i'\:'  h.-i^  t..!l  lUf 


iitory  with  manifi*Bt  appreciation  of 
its  [Hirtic  beauty.  Anioii|;  the  plays 
aitcribrd  to  Shakt*8pi*are  it  th«  tni- 
^i*dy  of  Locrinr ;  but  thin  drama 
ia  no  diii(ii;ur(*ii  by  pedantry  and 
weak  rhrtoriral  artifit-e  that  we  can 
nafelv  net  it  a»ide,  in  apite  nf 
Tiet'k*B  emphatic  proteat.  The 
author,  whoever    bo  waa«  ia    pro- 

founiilv    influenced    bv    the   earlr 

•  •  • 

Jet^ndii.  Hrutun.  l^orineua,  i«oc* 
rin<%  Camber,  Albauacrt,  Ouendulen, 
Humbler,  K:»trild,  and  Sabn*n,  all 
figun*  in  the  play. 

Frofeii<>nr  M:ia»on  meotionaa  few 
btNiks  iinbitusdlv  used  bv  Miltoo 
(ir»«»s- 107  0: —"They  are'the  Bible 
Cin  Kn);li!«h  and  in  the  ori^inaU). 
Home  Ij^itiii  eummentarics  on  the 
Bible,  of  reci Ionized  merit,  llulin- 
■hcd'a 'i'lironiclea  of  Encland  and 
Srotlantl,*  Speed*t  '  rhrt»niele/ 
(re4»tlrey  of  Monniouth'ii  *  Ilia- 
toria  Hritonuni,*  William  of 
Malmeiihury*8  *  I)e  Gentia  Kegum/ 
aii'i  one  nr  tuo  other*."* 

ThJ!*  pa »«a;:i*- -taken  in  connec- 
tion wii'i  trie  fact  that,  of  necrlr 
liN»  «.uhjt-(*t<«  nttted  down  a^  i^iiil* 
able  for  liramntic  treatment,  d*!  arc 
Scriptural  and  3S  from  British 
hivtorv — provffi  concIu»iTel%'  how 
the  Htorieii  ttf  the  chroniclers 
fascinated  Milton.  We  mar  men- 
tion hiie  tliat  Pope  (IGss-ir-i-l) 
contcMiplntrd  an  epic  on  the  atonr 
of  Hnitn**.  Milton's  narrative  of 
the  h>::riiiiit  !>hii«»  RHMt  mental 
gra!«p ;  »nd  he  enlivcna  ihe  com- 
paritivily  ilull  tales  of  the 
ciironii'liTH  wiih  all  the  hues  of 
|Mietry.  lie  ■onietimea  shrvwdir 
hint!!  tS:i:  lie  d<iea  not  accept 
(reittfr  \*!«  te-timony  as  comMuaiTe. 
Tne  iiitl  i>-!K*(*  of  the  lei^inds  on 
Mdtiiii'i*  mind  evidently  date^  from 
an  enrU  pen kI  of  hii  life.  Tbos, 
in  a  M'li.i.-ji-  Kii-rciiie,'*  composed 
iri  IfiJ*^.  \\\u\\  tie  piiet  was  nine-> 
tern,    wr    ri  .1  i    if   •".S'Vern   swift 
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guilty  of  maiden's  death,"  "Ancient 
hallowed  Dee,"  and  "Humber  loud, 
that  keeps  the  Scythian's  name.*' 
The  Dee  was  "hallowed"  by  Druidic 
associations. 

Milton  has  thrown  a  peculiar 
halo  round  the  legend  of  Sabrina. 
lu  his  "History  of  England"  he 

E reserves  the  story  as  handed  down 
y  Geoffrey;  but  in  "Comus"  Sab- 
rina is  drowned  by  accident,  while 
fleeing  from  Guendolen.  She  gives 
her  name  to,  and  becomes  goddess 
of,  the  river  Severn ;  and  considers 
it  her  peculiar  duty  to  aid  virgins 
in  distress,  when  they  properly  call 
upon  her  in  song.  The  attendant 
spirit,  accordingly,  addresses  her  in 
the  exquisite  song  be<;inning  "  Sab- 
rina fair."  Sabrina  rises,  surrounded 
by  water-nymphs.and  begins  to  sing. 
She  sprinkleA  healing  drops  on  the 
laay's  breast,  and,  under  their  sweet 
influence,  the  spell  of  Comus  loses 
its  power.  Miltoo  was  the  iirst  to 
attribute  this  disenchanting  power 
to  Sabrina.  Our  author  has  given 
us  nothing  finer  than  his  artistic 
treatment  of  Sabrina.  The  story 
is  told  by  Warner  ("Albion's 
Eni^land "),  who  must  be  a  very 
minor  poet,  indeed,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  following  flight: — 

** The  lady  Estrid  Locrins  louc. 
And  Snbrin,  wondrous  fniro, 

Ilor  hiisl)and*8  and  his  leiman's  impe. 
She  nif-nning  not  to  kpare ; 

Did  hrinp;  vnto  the  water  thnt 
The  wenche's  name  doth  beare: 

There    landing  -botli    and   bobbing 
them 
Then  trembling  at  her  yre." 

And  so  on,  in  a  like  poetic  vein. 
Warner  traverses  the  whole  field 
of  pre-Koman  legends ;  but,  as  his 
treatment  of  them  is  not  particu- 
larly happy,  it  does  not  call  for 
special  notice  here.  His  poem 
consists  of  twelve  books,  sub- 
divided into  seventy-seven  chap- 
ters. 

Milton  translates,  from  Geoffrey's 


traditional  Latin  version,  the  answer 
of  the  oracle  of  Diana  to  Brutus 
the  Trojan,  when  he  was  in  doubt 
whither  to  steer  his  course : — 

"  Brutus,  far  to  tlie  west,  in  the  ocean 

wide. 
Beyond  the  realm  of  Gaul,  a  land 

there  lies. 
Sea-girt  it  lies,  where  giants  dwelt  of 

old: 
Now  void  it  fits  thy  pcoi)le.   Thitlicr 

bond 
Thy  course  ;  tlierc  shalt  thou  find  a 

lastin^v  seat ; 
There  to  tliy  sons  another  Troy  shall 

rise. 
And  kings  be  bom  of  thee,  whose 

dreaded  might 
Shall  awe  the  world,  and  conquer 

nations  bold." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Druidism  has  had  considerable  in- 
fluence on  our  literature.  The 
magical  or  occult  element  be- 
queathed by  Celtic  literature  is 
most  likely  Druidic.  This  vein  is 
to  be  noticed  in  several  of  our 
writers,  but  especially  in  Shake- 
speare. Hcttspur's  speech  on  Owen 
Glendower  illustrates  the  influence 
of  Druidism.  The  accumulated 
thought  of  the  ages  is  around  us, 
and  we  cannot  escape  from  it,  even 
if  we  would.  In  those  early  days 
there  must  have  been  a  literature. 
This  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  on 
grounds  of  ethnology  and  general 
experience.  And  Cssar  has  told 
us  of  the  almost  countless  verses 
the  Druids  committed  to  memory. 
Like  all  primitive  literatures,  it 
would  take  the  form  of  song  and 
storv.  No  doubt,  in  the  old  British 
days,  bards  sang  battle  songs  to 
rouse  their  countrymen  to  displays 
of  valour ;  but  the  literature  would 
be  mainly  the  outcome  of  Druidism. 
And  we  still  prize  the  mistletoe, 
although  not  for  the  same  rea»*on 
that  prompted  the  reverence  of  the 
Druids.  As  we  look  back  through 
the  dim  vista  of  the  past,  wc  see 
the  Druidic  fathers,  with  the  snows 
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in  some  waj  or  other.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  be  scientific,  but  men 
roust  be  poets  too.  So  precisely 
the  same  tendency  which  is  shown 
in  old  England,  by  a  passionate  love 
of  the  legendary,  has  reappeared 
in  our  own  day  with  tenfold  force. 
We  have  a  very  good  proof  that 
human  nature  is  much  the  same  in 
all  ages,  however  it  may  differ,  from 
time  to  time,  in  its  activity  and 
literary  outcome.  I  need  not  say 
that  I  allude  to  the  extraordinary 
development  that  has  been  given 
to  Fiction,  in  our  own  country, 
during  the  present  century.  Of 
course,  we  had  novels  before  the 
year  ISOO.  The  fresh,  if  somewhat 
rough,  sketches  of  our  national  life, 
and  the  racy  and  idiomatic  Englisii 
of  our  eighteenth  century  novelists 
are  not  likely  to  be  surpassed.  But 
the  extraordinary  thing  in  our  day 
is  not  the  appearance  of  several 
authors  of  very  great  genius,  who 
have  become  professed  novelists, 
but  the  fact  that  all  sorts  of  people 
write  novels.  So  universal  is  the 
passion  for  narrative  at  present! 
If  a  clergyman  wishes  to  prove  or 
to  attack  a  doctrine,  he  writes  a 
novel.  George  Macdonald  assails 
Calvinism  in  **  Alec  Forbes,**  and 
Charles  Kingsley  propounds  his 
views  in  **  Alton  Locke.'*  Men 
preach  and  expound  by  means  of 
narrative.  Thus  we  have  sermons, 
theories,  political  and  philosophical 
opinions  in  novels. 

To  write  a  good  novel  is  one  of 
the  quickest  roads  not  only  to  fame 
but  to  wealth.  The  French  com- 
plain that  our  novels  are  so  evidently 
pervaded  by  a  moral  or  other  Especial 
purpose,  that  they  lack  artistic 
iinitv ;  and  there  is  some  truth  in 
this  view. 

But  what  we  have  to  do  with  at 
present  is  to  note  the  fact  that  the 
love  of  story  is  as  strong  as  ever. 
So  much  is  this  the  case  that,in  more 
than  a  superficial  sense,  the  novel 
and  the  daily  press  may  be  called  the 


great  literary  powers  of  our  day. 
So  the  narrative  tendency  seems 
to  be  permanent ;  it  is  only  the 
form  tha^  changes.  The  Normans 
gave  an  extraordinary  impulse  to 
this  tendency,  not  because  they 
were  nafurally  fonder  of  stories 
than  other  people,  but  because  of 
the  wonderful  adventures  through 
which  they  had  passed.  In  early 
times  story  springs  directly  from 
adventure ;  and  the  history  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  Normans  would 
seem  to  prove  that  in  proportion  to 
the  number  and  variety  of  the  ad- 
ventures is  the  rich  abundance  of 
narrative  compositions. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  scientific 
tendency  will  ever  efface  the  love 
for  story.  They  appeal,  in  the 
main,  to  quite  difi'erent  parts  of  our 
nature,  and  are  therefore  not  really 
antagonistic,  but  complementary. 
Should  the  reasons  for  the  mar- 
vellous development  of  the  novel 
ever  become  a  subject  of  scientific 
inquiry,  we  may  safely  assert  that 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  specimens 
to  dissect  and  analyze. 

We  cannot  close  without  ex- 
pressing a  feeling  of  gratitude  to 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  He  doubt- 
less had  no  conception  of  the 
wondrous  issues  to  which  his  book 
was  to  lead.  But  he  did  his  work ; 
and,  as  a  reward,  he  has  fascinated 
some  of  the  greatest  men  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

Geoffrey  bequeathed  to  posterity 
a  garden,  with  fiowers  of  a  thou- 
sand hues,  through  which  flow 
rivulets,  like  veins  of  pure  silver. 
One  mound  is  empurpled  with 
pausies  and  violets,  and  another 
bright  with  masses  of  golden  pen- 
dulous lilies.  Here  one  enjoys  the 
rich  odour  of  the  rose,  and  there 
the  sweetness  of  the  honeysuckle. 
The  daisy  modestly  hangs  its  head  ; 
and  a  fev\-  ruins,  hoary  with  age,  are 
relieved  by  delicious  green  on  which 
the  eye  loves  to  rest.  Through 
this  garden  our  great  poets  have 
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JOHN  STL'AUT   BLACKIE,   FiQ.. 

J'r"f\jiS'r  »/  fif'-'k  in  :h<»   t'tiivfTiiiy  vf  Ktlinhur^k. 

The  spntlemAii  who*ie  Portrait  appears  in  luir  OalK-rj  this  month  if  one  of 
t!i<*  r:u)«t  aooomplihlir  I  and  vrr»:itilo  nf  livin<;  S'otlith  autlioft.  He  is  far 
iiiort*  til  ail  n  niori'  M-litilar.  He  liad  truvcllL*(i  much,  and  haa  been  n  careful 
and  tlu)ii:;htful  ub.ntTVfr  of  niL'n  and  tliin^n.  His  finely  strung  batura  ta 
culturi*(l  iu  a  very  hi^'h  do^rt'c  by  habitual  contemplation  of  all  that  ia 
bt*autifui  and  pood  in  natun*,  in  litorature,  and  in  art;  and  hia 
writins;*  n* fleet  )iid  eliaraetrr  with  ^in^ular  c1eamt*sf.  There  ia  a  freab- 
nc9i!i  and  buoyaney  abnut  tlieni  all ,  indii-atirc  uf  frveand  healthy  intelleetoal 
life  in  the  writer,  aikd  peeuliarly  Bum;e»tive  and  stimulating  to  the  reader. 
Pn»t'L-s5tir  Hiaekie  1.4  an  emini-ntly  independent  thinker;  remarkablj  free 
from  ctmvontionnliMa  in  hi;*  ir.nde  of  dealing*  with  his  subjectai  and 
vii;<irou^  and  onthuoi^i^tii*  in  liis  riilvoeaey  of  the  principles  he  adopta. 

T[.e  .«on  of  an  Alierd'-i'ii  biinltt-r.  lie  wa<«  born  in  (ila!>gow  in  July,  1800« 
and  filuoated  at  M:ir:i»i-ii.il  <'  i.li'^i'.  Ab'TiIem,  and  at  the  Unirersitj  of 
IMitiluirvrh.  After  i\  <*«■:» pie :e  e  lurM*  i>f  Tniveriiity  training  in  Scotland. 
he  \i-i?iil  the  i'i):iti!i«'nt.  :iTiil  pp'^eeutt-i  hiH  htU'lies  for  several  yeara  aft 
(louiiiircn.  Merlin,  anil  !lna!!y  in  Rome.  lie  tlius  acquired  a  thorough 
ei>!:.nijiid  uf  tiic  laii^ua^ri-j  *  f  ifirniaiiy  a'.d  Italy,  and  an  iotimale 
ai*<|!iaintai]et*  with  the  tupu'^rapliv  ad  wt-l!  a.**  the  literature  of  these  eoun- 
trii-4.  ii  4  keen  art!<t:e  in^tinet  le«i  liim  t<i  stiidv  with  more  than  usual 
c.ire  t).e  tii:i.-tt  rpn  •.••■•*  i-f  arehiti-i'ture,  *c  /•■ttiri\  and  painting,  with  which 
ti.e  I'l'iitiiit'iital  eili'P  abi''iii>). 

In  the  {<ri'f.i';i-  t<i  niii*  if  hi**  work^,  |)'ib!i«:<t>d  in  l*^r>^,  he  nakea  the 
filio'Aitii;  rifi'renet*  t>i  !.i^  lis  a:  tliis  prriod  -.  "  Ab<'Ut  twenty-fiTe  years 
.n^'".  a!irr  nturLiiu  tr":ii  a  |»ri'l'»n:,*»d  re«iii«-i.«*e  in  (lermany  and  Iftaly. 
and  Mi:h  i:.y  hiai  f.'.l  i-f  |<:^'ttire«.  i*tatii*'«,  eii.ir'lie;!,  and  other  beautiful 
<•:  J-  I'ts*,  I  natur.iily  bt\:an  t<i  i»|'eeulatf  «tn  t!ie  suhjeet  i'f  Beauty  generallj, 
aij-i  to  at!i!r.pt  fo  re<!uce  my  Uiultifarious  ibsirvatioud  to  general 
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pies.  I  still  possess  among  my  manuscripts  a  complete  scheme  of  a  large 
work  on  SBsthetical  philosophy,  drawn  out  by  me  at  that  time.  But, 
being  convinced  afterwards,  that  the  British  mind  is  remarkably  intolerant 
of  big  books  on  theoretical  subjects,  I  allowed  the  projected  work  to 
drop."  • 

In  1834,  Mr.  Blackie  published  a  metrical  translation  of  Eaust.  The 
task  was  by  no  tneans  an  easy  one ;  but  it  was  achieved  with  such  success 
that  Mr.  George  Henry  Lewes,  the  biographer  of  Goethe,  and,  perhaps, 
the  man  in  all  England  who  is  best  acquainted  with  his  works,  pronounced 
it  to  be,  in  some  respects,  the  best  existiug  translation  of  that  wonderful 
poem.  We  have  often  heard  the  Professor  himself,  however,  denounce 
the  book  as  raw  and  juvenile ;  and  we  understand  he  has  thoroughly 
revised  the  translation,  and  re-written  whole  scenes,  and  that  the 
remodelled  work  lies  now  ready  for  the  press.  In  the  same  year  Mr. 
Blackie  was  called  to  the  Scottish  bar ;  but  he  did  not  prosecute  the 
■  profession  to  practical  ends.  lie  became  an  extensive  contributor  to  the 
reviews  and  other  periodicals,  and  continued  to  be  a  devoted  student  of 
letters. 

In  1841,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Humanity  [Latin  Literature]  in 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  a  chair  which  he  filled  for  more  than  ten 
years.  While  there  he  published  a  translation  of  ^schylus  in  English 
verse,  which  received  the  warmest  commendation  of  the  learned  world, 
and  led,  in  1852,  to  his  election  to  the  Greek  Chair  in  the  University  oi 
Edinburgh. 

He  spent  several  months  of  the  year  1853  in  Greece,  personally 
examining  the  antiquities  of  the  country,  thereby  acquiring  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  its  ancient  and  modern  history,  and  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  its  language  as  spoken  now  as  well  as  in  ancient  times.  He  was 
the  first,  we  believe,  in  this  country,  in  the  face  of  a  very  common  pre- 
judice of  academical  men,  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  Greek 
is  still  a  living  language ;  and  he  has  done  much  to  illustrate  the  ancient 
Greek  by  comparing  it  with  the  tongue  as  now  spoken. 

Professor  Blackie  is  an  admirable  teacher.  He  trains  his  students  to 
think ;  while  many  professors  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere  impart  a  merely 
mechanical  knowledge  of  the  languages  they  profess.  His  Three  Discourses 
on  Beauty,  delivered  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  are  excellent  speci- 
mens of  true  academical  teaching.  They  are  really  learned ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  entirely  free  from  the  pedantry  of  learning.  The  following 
brief  quotations  from  these  Discourses  will  perhaps  convey  to  the  reader 
a  better  idea  of  Professor  Blackie  as  a  teacher  than  any  words  of  ours  / 


•  '*  On  Beauty  :  Three  Disconnes,  delirered  in  the  Uoifenitjr  of  Edioboigh.     With  Uk 
Expoeition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Beautiful  according  to  Plato.*'    Bdinburgh.  1858. 
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could  do.    Speaking  of  the  HippiaM  Major  and  of  the  quettkms  nuMd  in 

Pltttoiiic  dialogue,  l.e  sayv: — 

"To  uiiy  rt-udiT  nhn  is  th.siroiis  uf  ixerciKinc  hiA  mind  im  Hvo  nuljeet  of  tli« 
liight  St  iitstiucu  of  I'Ur  iiaturtf.  il  i^  luaiiifist  tliat  a  diAlii^fuc.  diiiliiictly  nnd 
\i\idly  r;uaiii^'  all  thisc  qut  %iiiiij<.  inu^t  act  ns  ii  |><iirorful  Btiiuuliuit  to  tlwu;;lit: 
Imt  ihiih  audi  n  aiUre  0.4  \\t'  find  tvi-ry where  in  tlirso  tiino.s,  ivh«)  ixpoct  tliutv'htji 
li«  \tc  poll  rod  into  tlu'ir  1  iiipty  smils.  u.s  Ihht  is  |H)uri.'«l  intu  cilsL**.  a  diicui^edun 
that  riHults  only  in  propounding:  a  m-hl'S  of  pu/zlin^;  qui-stiuns  can  proJuca 
notliin;;  but  disappointim  nt  and  vexation.  I  liiivc  no  hi-AilntioD.  howrvr.  in 
^ayin;;  ihut  if  thi*  old  ri.it^iiii^'  nirthod  of  cuninifncin^  the  diHCUHdion  of  a  j^reat 
huhjirt,  hy  raising  a  numlMr  uf  iKTphxinf*  proMt-m-..  were  nvived  with  vividuraa 
and  vigour  in  our  s<-l. (»■!.<«  and  •••rivj;!'*.  a  moihud  «if  teachio;;  infinitely  auporior 
t«i  tlio  common  mctho«l  uf  prot'i  >>iiri.il  Kt'tup*.  or  tutorial  drill,  woull  !■«  the 
reMiit  In  the  mur!i-ni-;^'l<'<.':i'd  Hoirn<-i*  nf  l^tilfuto-g  ms  i*rofeMS«»r  I'illanA  i*«UIh 
il  tl.c  nia\iui  fthould  In-  l:ii<l  dnun  aiid  lullnwi •!  out  ctinsintintl}'. liiat  whcri'  then.? 
i:»  nu  cxcrrist.>.  thtir  i-»  x:<;  edui-;iti<in. ' 

.\^ain,  ill  n  note  u|»|'t'ii.:(>d  to  n  trniiolation  uf  part  of  the  unio  dialo;*ui\ 
hi*  ^ay^»:  "  It  will  hv  i>l».-*iT\fd  that  1  do  not  trauhlate  litirally,  after  the 
fa^hioll  of  most  of  Huijn'>  trun^latorr,  whoso  avateni  of  minute  and  verbal 
accuracy,  wht'thrr  pr<.»iTt'iiiir;  trom  puduntic  affect  at  ion  or  taatclcsa 
stupidity,  has  done  more  Iiarm  to  the  ju!«t  appn*oiation  of  the  beautiea  of 
c1n!'>ical  writerii  amiMii;  the  •^rnrral  public,  than  the  most  unlioensiHl 
va^ui*neRi  which  ^o  oHen  characterized  tlie  handiwork  of  Ku}*1iah  tran*- 
lator.'*."  A  teacher  wli'i  ha.**  tliC  boldmsa  to  Hpeak  thus  is  deiier«  ing  of 
every  respect;  and  \\\'^  ti-acliiri::  14  of  mure  practical  utility  than  that  of 
a  d(  irw  Iin-;ui3!ta  wii«>  treat  ancient  lan^ua^^e  and  literature  aa  a  mere 
iortus  ticcui, 

Tiie  Diacourhis  on  Heaiity  from  which  we  have  been  quoting,  were 
written  lor  tlieexpri'«s  purpLse  (>f  eiposiini;  the  insufliciencjr  of  the  tbeory 
maintained  by  Lord  det!'n*y  an<l  the  He  v.  Mr.  AIii>on,  that  Beaut  j  haji  no 
real  existence,  but  in  nierelv  tlie  result  of  the  Association  of  Ideas. 
Prufe.«»'*r  Hlackie  h>>Mo  tf>e  I'latonic  ti.'ctrine  on  the  BubjiH:t.  In  Ibis 
mcMK-ir  wu  cam.* it  go  into  tlie  nit  rit^  <*f  t!ie  controversy  ;  but  we  append 
part  of  Ills  account  cf  the  ub  t\e  ariter.i  aa  a  specimen  of  trenchant  criti- 
cisni.  fairly  ^rapplin^  with  the  t|Uf8tion  at  i»i^a",  yet  lightsome  to  rrad 
and  a:nua;n::  aa  wtll  a.4  instructive:  — 

"A-i  a  p}..Io<><>|  hir.il  th*  >  ry  I'f  Uuuty.  tli"  .ish. Kri.ition  m ^t«n«  so  ingrnioaaly 
ad\' •Mt<.d  ly  .\i:>t'n  :ii.  i  .Ti:!i.y.  ii  iilt>v'«  :!.•  r  u- rthli-M.  A-i  an  deacat  in 
m* -lifu:..'  •  ur  iMv«]!:  ni  -f  tin  l'vau:it-::.  in  n;iiU:phin;;.  to  an  iadeftnito 
iitcnt,  *.};••  |Ita>ur«d  w'l.uh  U-Aiitiftil  I'lyrt^.  by  thrir  uwn  mbcrent  viiUml  aiw 
caicul.fc:>d  tu  )>i^tt.  niii  i.- 1  ^ill.!!].  ul»<>.  in  altof;ether  destroying  that  fin« 
fAf'uIty  .  f  u||>rt  viatii  n  ^O.:  h  it  ha^  no  p<*iri  r  to  ciLrittf.  it  has  an  eatcttsiva  fiaU 
of  aft:  :..  .ti.d  •!•  >•  rv* »  t<  )«-  canfirily  ci>naiilrri'd  like  contrast,  it  maj 
to  far  a*  to  make  what  lit  •  nly  I'liun  apjirar  ]K>ftimely  comt-lr,  and  la 
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positive  ugliness  of  its  power  to  repel ;  but  it  has  no  privilege  of  establishing  a 
permanent  law,  and  acts  more  in  the  capricious  region  of  merely  personal  feeling 
than  in  the  steady  temperature  of  normal  human  emotion. 

'*  Love,  like  all  violent  personal  emotions,  deals  much  in  association ;  and  the 
east  wind  will  be  more  benignant  than  the  west  to  a  man  who  can  say,  in  the 
words  of  the  song,  that 

'*  *  There  the  bonnie  lassio  lives,  the  lass  that  I  lo'e  best.* 

But  the  more  a  man's  taste  is  cultivated  and  raised  into  the  region  of  pure  know- 
ledge, the  more  does  he  become  independent  of  the  thousand  and  one  arbitrary, 
and  irregular,  and  altogether  fanciful  combinations,  of  which  the  uncultivated  or 
passiou -possessed  mind  is  so  often  the  slave.  For  what  is  association  ?  A  man 
happens  to  be  standing  in  tlie  midst  of  a  beautiful  landscape,  where  an  act  of 
savage  murder  has  been  committed,  or  otlier  gross  offence  against  our  finest 
moral  feelings.  Being  of  a  very  sensitive  temperament,  he  is  so  moved  by  this 
exhibition  of  moral  ugliness  that  he  can  never  think  of  the  lovely  scene  again 
without  the  hideous  action  being  suggested  to  his  imagination;  consequently, 
tlie  beauty  of  that  scene  is  utterly  destroyed  to  him,  at  least  for  a  season.  The 
bloody  r^sociation  has  ruined  it 

"  In  an  opposite  way :  a  man  happens  to  be  walking  in  a  highland  glen  of  no 
particular  beauty,  whether  of  water,  wood,  or  rock,  or  other  feature ;  but  he  is 
not  walking  alone ;  there  is  a  lovely  confiding  girl  at  hb  side,  who  looks  songs 
into  his  face  all  day,  and  to  whom  he  writes  sonnets  all  night ;  from  that  moment 
this  very  common  hollow  among  the  liills  becomes,  in  his  eyes,  the  most  beautifal 
of  highland  glens,  in  comparison  of  wliich  Glen  Bosa  or  Glen  Sannox  is  to  be 
accounted  of  no  more  than  Petrarch's  'Laura,*  or  even  *  Helen  of  Troy'  is  to  be 
spoken  of  as  incomparably  fair,  against  his  *  delightful  Jessie.'  Now,  what  would 
a  reasonable  man  conclude  from  facts  of  this  kind  ?  Not  that  there  is  no  difference 
in  the  beauty  of  landscapes,  or  degrees  in  the  perfection  of  liighland  glens,  but 
that  very  sensitive  persons  have  very  little  control  over  their  imaginations,  and 
that  love  is  a  very  violent  passion,  which,  while  it  lasts,  very  strongly  disturbs 
the  judgment  even  of  sound-minded  men. 

"But  what  conclusions  do  Mr.  Alison  and  Lord  Jcfirey  draw?  That  our 
notions  of  the  beautiftd  depend  altogether  on  individual  associations ;  that  one 
scene  is  not  fundamentally  more  beautiful  than  another ;  that  Glen  Sannox  is 
not  really  finer  than  any  of  the  most  common  hollows  among  the  bleak  moors 
of  the  Merse ;  and  that  the  Venus  de  Medici,  in  Florence,  might  be  removed  to- 
morrow, and  the  '  Hottentot  Venus '  put  in  her  place,  without  violence  to  any 
scientific  principle,  or  any  eternal  law  of  propriety,  by  which  God  has  organized 
this  glorious  world  which  we  inhabit.  A  congeries  of  arbitrary  associations  only 
would  be  thrown  down ;  but  their  places  would  forthwith  be  supplied  by  another 
mountain  or  mole-hill  of  curiously- aggregated  fancies  to-morrow.'* 


The  following  ballad  from  the  ''  Lays  and  Legends  of  Ancient  Greece/* 
will  illustrate  Professor  Blackie's  conception  of  Greek  mythology  and 
poetry ;  and  shows  how  vividly  he  can  realize  and  reproduce  an  ancient 
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tnd  how  deftly  ho  ninnni:'  s  tlu*  (irt'i*k  names  and  cpithcU  lo  tli&*« 
y  go  *'lripj>ii)i^ly  dii  tin'  luni;KC :  "■— 

Till  N*MiNci  or  Athens. 

Ki'«;-.T.t  iC^-M  .ai  »  >i»^/aT.i.*'-    •  A  Kl^Tul'll  ANE8. 
*  <*■:  !hi'  r  1 1.  •■!"  Kri.tlitiiH  tljii  nil!  ii  lit.  tin-  l:imry. 
'1  |i  .t  i:-i  -  ^?J•  liiM-  fni:i  lIi.'  f.ir  sir.  I.  liiiiu*  I'luiii. 
S.i!i.'  r.  .T  \-,  till*  I'sr-it  ill  Atlii'iiian  "t-'ry. 

\\  !.■•  >:niiii  •!  ili»»  I'ii  ii--  I'V  tin-  |ii  :ii"i -Itjviii;;  rriii. 
KbsIuhpI  iifinv  I'V  tin-  tl>'.Vf  rv  11  vim  ttiis, 

NVi  >r-.\.')ril  ^^)i'  !•■  Siil.iiiiis  •.■It'ii  is  in  tiii*  l>iir. 
Til  r.iri.i  -.  1m  tm  .rill  thf  hi^'li  ]H  :ik<  «l  Lvi'iitNtlun. 

Hi  i.uiiil>*P  1  tin  t.-xMn  th:it  n-j'iiri'i!  in  Iii;*  swuy. 
rii 'IH.  .1  «:«<»  l::-«  t\,-  wjtli  lln    mM*i:t  T.  liiit  r*st*  il 

A!  ]•  !i::t}i  \\]:t  r«-  lit-  suit-  with  nii  iiii\ii>U!i  Invi*. 
Wh«  11  li»  th<>-:;:lit  <iii  th'>  s!rifi*  lif  tin-  iniu'hty  briKii-bro.lAt^ 

I'.i-rl  !■  !l.  \\:?li   ru'.l.i^.  iho  ihill'^Oitrr  lif  J«»vi* ; 
Fi'f  tl..   u*"  I  "!   th.   .  ;irth  ^}..ikili;;  rreiin  l::i«l  -worn  it, 

'lli«-  *"iTy  I'f  r. -T  'j'<«  -li'MiM  uwn  him  •«M|»rfin»'. 
Or  :\»  W.i  1  i:.  1  !'■••  1 i»h*  ^li'MiM  ni»-liiM.  .i  iiMuni  il. 

S".'.i!:.i'i  I  1  V  ti<<    srti  ;i  .if  luH  bill-'wy  -:r.  :tiii. 
Li'  fr«  ::i  il  .   N'  r.h.  J'?'  Ip   *I.iuhlfiilly  i-i-nilir-. 

A  li"-:lit  -J."  !4  f.ir  -tr.  .ifnm^* ;  iho  Ui-IL:!i  it  tills  ; 
Sii:;t!;\:ir  I  :.-■  :  i  I'lini-s  l'r;^'htlH'.irJfI  it  wantlcrs. 

S'Ail't  as  l>i'   •■'  ut;.  r-liris  fi-nn  iho  hilN. 
Far  Hi  tl.-*  iV     1  i.f  :li«-  v. iii'li:!;:  iVj'his'i'n. 

'Iht  TV  Si'  ;i-"-  !;'»»•■  th.   '•huj'*'  of  n  ^«»r|»t  iitini'  r-nl ; 
Sl:'i;.i:.  r-  iV.   li-lf  if  iL,   ;;.  ntlo  Ilissuii, 

Will,  rjii:;:  ■"«■  fi   !:i  }U  riii-*  tJio  ino»;sfM;:or  ;:-»l. 
Tw..-  ].'      '  :i  tl.»'  tartli  \v:l!i  li^'ht  f*  »l  h"  tlrs.'iMi'Ii-il. 

Ai;l  h!ri:-!.  rlji-*  i't*\-  T>--]i  'Ajth  )ii^  ;:'iM-;:leaniiii'.j  roJ. 
Whi!-  I'irr  |-^  ^^::!»  I"'.v  Isij^hr.I  t!oTii(i.,:i  Atten<li- 1 

Ati  I  rt". 'T.  ?!  RV. .  ?  .  :?:■•  \  •■[,•,*  nf  i^f  j;.kI. 
N'l  !••  Anti-.-!.:).  n  '  »  li.fks.i::**  I  l.r.ir  tliti*. 

I'l.  •;!  .T  .\.-  in  4  i]mii|  ns  thnt  rt'^rtilly  snaya ; 
Wi-;-  :<«  til-  U'  'J  *h»'  <1  iiJ;  troiiMf*  to  ».|iari'  thotf, 

]•'.•  ^t  ?>  i}.«-  l.«>nrt  tl.;it  htlii  vtK  :in<I  ob*'\ii. 
t»n  thf  J'- Ilk  .  ■  f  C^iyii.i:;*;.  ihe  brijlit  ^iniWy  Cr«»ted, 

Tht  ;:  •  i-  iro  »<-■  :u?  !■  i  in  rnunc:!  in  lUy  ; 
Th»  V. r.itii  1  f  !"•■-•  :!■  :i.  till-  ii.ijhty  l'P;i«l  bn-a'-lL''!, 

'li  '  :>l  r.ilia-.  !:.-  -p.  ar  oh.iLin;;  iinii'l,  l-i  :ilUy  ; 
Ai.  I  •!  '.-  :'  ■  y  tbn.  i      :l.ut  I'..<.i  i.i..ii  ,.\T*  lArd. 

A:,  i  r.'":.-.'.  ^h^l.  li.-  .:  t'-rl'l  it  -^id  l.i  ihr  plico  : 
Or:  t^  .   h.!I  "f  I'.n  ■  ll  .  ■:•  :i..   -Wif.-  sliull  hi-  rn.b'd. 

W  !■  .  r.  -":  •   '.^ith  }.i  r  •■i-  .ir.  nii-I  :}.•  ^'  i|  with  hi«*  mac(. 
Sh'.  ;  »••::!  •■  1'  •  .i".'.:.  h  I'-'li .  mil  tl;'  j;  "It*  hhall  (ioliver 

'1  i.f  •«.  :.'• :.  ■••  '**  ;".i''*-  •■  -hill  ■rli  r  .   nnil  lliuu 
Shr\!'  -"f  t!  y  I.-..  I  r.'y  « -ta!  li^^lml  j.-r  tvtr 

V.''    .*   •      '  -  .1  ■■•  I  ■      fn.1  tl.|»  Stvx  f.-r  u  \iiir 


*  • 
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He  spake ;  and  while  Georops  devoutly  was  bending, 

To  worship  the  knees  of  the  herald  of  Jove, 
Shone  from  the  pole,  in  full  glory  descending. 

The  cloud-car  that  bore  the  bright  gods  from  above» 
Beautiful,  glowing  with  many  hued  splendour; 

O  what  a  kinship  of  godhead  was  there  1 
Juno  the  stately  full-eyed,  and  th^  tender 

Bland- beaming  Venus,  so  rosily  fair, 
Dian  tlie  huntress,  with  arrow  and  quiver. 

And  airily  tripping  with  light-footed  grace, 
Apollo,  with  radiance  poured  like  a  river 

Diffusive  o'er  earth,  from  his  joy-giving  face, 
Bacchus  the  rubicund,  and  witli  fair  tresses, 

The  bright-fruited  Ceres,  and  Vesta  the  chaste, 
And  the  god  that  delights  in  fair  Venus'  caresses, 

Stout  Mars  in  his  mail  adamantine  encased. 
Then,  while  wild  thunders  innocuous  gather 

Round  his  brow,  diademed  green  wiili  tlie  oak. 
On  the  rock  of  Erectheus  descended  tlie  Father, 

And  tlius  to  good  Cecrops,  serenely  he  spoke  :^* 
'  Kingly  Autochthon  !  the  sorrow  deep-rooted 

That  gnaweth  thy  heart,  the  Olympians  know ; 
Too  long  with  Poseidon  hath  Pallas  disputed. 

This  day  shall  be  peace,  or  great  Jove  is  their  foe. 
He  spake  ;  and  the  sound  like  the  rushing  of  ocean. 

From  smooth-grained  Pentelicus,  seizes  their  ears ; 
From  his  home  in  Euboea,  with  haughty  commotion. 

To  the  place  of  the  judgment,  the  sea-monarch  nears. 
On  the  waves  of  the  wind  his  blue  car  travelled  proudly,. 

Proudly  his  locks  to  the  breeze  floated  free, 
Snorted  his  mane-tossing  coursers,  and  loudly 

Blew  from  the  tortuous  conch  of  the  sea. 
Shrill  Tritons  the  clear-tliroated  blast  undisputed. 

That  curleth  the  wild  wave,  and  cresteth  the  main  ; 
While  Nereids  around  him,  the  fleet  foamy- footed, 

Floated,  as  floated  his  undulant  rein. 
Thus  on  the  rock  of  Erectheus  alighted 

The  god  of  the  sea,  and  the  rock  with  his  mace 
Smote ;  for  he  knew  that  the  gods  were  invited 

To  judge  of  the  gift  that  he  gave  to  the  place. 
Lo !  at  the  touch  of  his  trident  a  wonder ! 

Virtue  to  earth  from  his  deity  flows, 
From  the  rift  of  the  flinty  rock  cloven  asunder, 

A  dark-watered  fountain  ebullient  rose. 
Inly  elastic  with  airiest  lightness 

It  leapt,  till  it  cheated  the  eye  sight ;  and,  lo ! 
It  showed  in  the  sun,  with  a  various  brightness. 

The  fine-woven  hues  of  the  heavenly  bow. 
*  Water  is  best !  *  cried  the  mighty  broad -breasted 

Poseidon;  *  O  Ceciops.  I  offer  to  thee 
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Tm  riilc  on  t)ic  bnok  of  Uie  stccdi  foAiny-ermtad, 

Tint  t<»ss  Uifir  A\ild  mnnes  on  the  hnge-hcaving  s«m. 
Thu  ulobo  1 1)011  Blialt  inctc  on  the  peth  of  the  waters. 

To  t}iy  sliipfl  shall  the  forts  of  hr  ocean  be  free ; 
The  ihles  (»f  tlie  sea  shiill  l>e  counted  tliy  daughter!. 

The  jK^arla  of  the  east  shnll  be  pitliercd  for  tliee  ! ' 
Ho  spake  ;  and  tiic  Rodti.  with  a  hi;;h-soundin(;  ]m*an. 

Applaudvd :  but  Jove  huslicd  tii**  many-voiced  tide ; 

*  Tor  now,  witli  the  lord  of  the  lirinjr  yKgeaii, 

Atlicna  shall  strive  for  iho  rity.'  liecriiHl. 
*S«'e.  wh«*re  8he  ci>n)«'s! ' — and  she  came,  like  Apollo, 

Serene  witli  tht*  iKfuuty  n|>e  wisdom  confvm ; 
The  clear  s^rannin^  eye.  und  the  sure  hand  to  follow 

The  mark  of  the  far-sighted  purpose,  wan  hen. 
Strong  in  the  mail  of  h«r  father  i^he  stAndetli. 

And  firmly  »lie  hi'!d>  the  Htroiig  ^p(*ar  in  her  hand; 
liut  the  wild  hoQnd?i  nf  war  widi  calm  |>ower  nho  conunandetli. 

And  fi;*htA  but  to  pletl;;e  Kurer  |»eace  to  tlie  loud. 
Chattily  the  blue  «'>ed  approached,  and.  surveying 

The  council  of  wim*  ju  Iging  ^mIji  withont  fuar, 
Th«*  nod  of  her  hifty-thrnned  father  obeying, 

She  struck  the  |;rey  nnk  with  hot  uice*tenipered  tpcftr. 
I^o  !  fn>iu  tliH  touch  of  chi>  vir^'in  a  wonder! 

Virtue  t<»  larth  from  h«  r  dtity  tlown  ; 
From  the  rift  of  tlie  tlintv  rock  clnveti  asunder. 

An  olivc  trie  j:reenly  luxuriant  nwe — 
<treeii,  but  yet  pnle.  like  nn  eyedrMping  maiden, 

Cientle,  from  full •bI<M>< led  Instihitod  far; 
No  broad -ntanng  hues  for  rude  pride  to  fmrade  in. 

No  crim»on  ti»  l>la/on  the  bauiicni  of  war. 
Muttlj  till*  ginls.  \wth  a  culm  ctmtultation. 

rondirud  thr  fountiun.  and  pondered  the  tree  ; 
And  thf  heart  of  PiKeiilon,  with  liigh  t  xpectation, 

Thniblied,  till  ^rnat  Jove  thn^  pronounce<i  the  dacTM : — 

*  Si»n  of  my  fatlicr.  thou  mifihtj-broadbreaAted 

PoHeidon.  the  do«»m  that  1  utter  iii  true; 
Great  lh  the  mi^*ht  of  thy  uaveft  fotmy^crestcHl. 

When  they  Ixrat  the  white  halU  of  the  screaming  MA-incw* 
<ir«-at  i.H  tlf  pride  of  t!te  k«el  when  it  danceth, 

J^adi  n  with  wealth,  «>  er  the  li};ht-heavin|*  ware  ; 
W  hi  !i  th.-  I-lo^^t  t«i  th*-  Wi-*t.  ;:aily  tloated.  advanceih, 

\\  ith  :i  Word  from  the  wiite.  and  u  help  from  the  bniTe. 
Dut  r.urth.  S4ili.l  Karth.  it  the  home  of  the  mortal. 

That  t':Ieth  to  live,  nnl  that  liveth  to  toil. 
An  i  the  ;:r«cn  ohve  trr«-  twines  tlie  wreatli  of  his  portal. 

Who  |H*ac«.'fuI2y  win^  hi*  sure  brnad  fn»m  tlie  toiL* 
Thu4  JoTe  ;  and  to  beaten  the  council  ceUatial 

K'>««\  and  the  sea-^'od  ri^lled  buck  to  the  bea. 
lint  Ati.ena  ;:uve  AtheDA  her  name,  and  terrettiial 

Joj,  from  tlie  oil  of  the  grtca  olire-tree." 
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Professor  Blackie  has  done  yeoman's  service  in  the  cause  of  university 
reform  in  Scotland,  and  be  still  labours  witb  unflagging  zeal  in  tbe  inte- 
rests of  education.  Mucb  bas  been  done  during  tbe  last  twenty  years 
for  Scottish  universities ;  and  he  was  one  of  tbe  earliest  and  most  earnest 
advocates  of  tbe  happy  reform  which  has  taken  place.  School  reform  is 
now  imperatively  required,  in  order  that  young  men  before  entering  the 
colleges  may  have  the  opportunity,  each  in  his  own  district  of  the  country, 
of  acquiring  at  least  so  much  of  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  as  shall 
enable  them  to  benefit  by  the  higher  tuition  which  it  is  the  special  func- 
tion of  a  university  to  impart.  This  necessity  Professor  Blackie  sees 
And  be  devotes  much  time  and  trouble  to  press  on  the  needed  improve- 
ments. While  others  are  meditating,  he  is  generally  acting ;  an 
"  excellent  thing  *'  in  a  Professor. 

We  take  leave  of  the  Professor  as  a  Greek  teacher,  in  order  that  we 
may  give  some  specimens  of  his  Scottish  poetry.  Our  account  of  a 
writer  so  multifarious  in  bis  productions  must  necessarily  be  incomplete, 
but  we  should  be  presenting  Hamlet  without  tbe  Prince  of  Denmark 
we  did  not  say  something  of  the  Scottish  side  of  Professor  Blackie's 
character.  We  begin  with  an  extract  from  his  "  Lays  of  the  Highlauds 
and  Islands  "  (1872),  descriptive  of  tbe  resolve  of  the  Irish  St.  Columba, 
who  was  tbe  first  messenger  of  religion  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland. 
The  poem  is  called  "  lona,*'  and,  like  all  the  Professor's  poems  on  Scottish 
fiubjects,  is  the  memorial  of  a  visit  to  the  scenes  which  he  describes. 

**  Son  of  Brendan,  I  have  will'd  it, 

I  will  leave  this  land  and  go 
To  a  land  of  savage  mountains, 

Where  the  Borean  breezes  blow ; 
To  a  land  of  rainy  torrents, 

^Vnd  of  barren,  treeless  isles, 
Where  the  winter  frowns  are  lavish, 

And  the  summer  scantly  smiles  ; 
I  will  leave  this  land  of  bloodshed, 

Where  fierce  brawls  and  battles  sway, 
And  will  preach  God*s  peaceful  Gospel 

In  a  grey  land,  fax  away." 

Beathan  spoke,  the  son  of  Brendan— 

*  Son  of  Phelim,  art  thou  wise  ? 
Wilt  thou  change  the  smiling  Erin 

For  the  scowling  Pictish  skies  ? 
Thou,  the  lealest  son  of  Erin, 

Thou,  a  prince  of  royal  line, 
Sprang  by  right  descent  from  mighty 

Neill,  whose  hostages  were  nine? 

Wilt  tliou  leave  the  oaks  of  Deny, 
Where  each  leaf  is  dear  to  thee. 
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WanderiDf^  in  a  tiomi«iott  wherry 

O'er  the  wide  unpeetored  sea  ? 
Son  of  l*heliiD,  lieetlian  loves  thee» 

Be  thou  zealous,  but  be  wise ! 
Tliorc  be  heathens  hero  in  Erin  ; 

lYeach  to  Uieni  neath  kindly  skies.* 
Tlien  the  noble  son  of  Phelim, 

^Vitll  the  big  tear  in  his  eye. 
To  the  blameless  son  of  Brendan 

Firmly  thus  made  swift  reply — 
*  S<m  of  Brendan.  I  have  heard  thee. 

Heard  thee  with  a  bleeding  heart; 
For  I  love  the  oaks  of  lU'rnr 

And  to  leave  them  gives  me  smart ; 
But  the  ban  of  (iod  is  on  me. 

Not  my  will  commands  tlie  way ; 
Molaise.  priest  of  Innishmnrry 

nights  me  go.  end  I  obey. 
p*or  tlieir  dcnili  is  heavv  on  me 

'Whom  I  hK'w  in  vengeful  mood 
At  the  battle  of  Culdremhne. 

In  the  hotneM  of  mv  blotKl. 
Fi»r  tlie  lord  that  rules  at  Tara, 

In  B(»me  brswl  that  grew  fnuu  wine. 
Slew  \<>ung  Carnan.  branch  of  promise. 

And  a  kinhiuiin  of  my  line ; 
And  the  human  M<io«I  within  me 

Mounted,  sml  niv  hand  did  slav. 
For  the  fault  uf  one  offender, 

>fanv  on  tliat  tearful  dav  ; 
And  I  Ktiild  the  in<iw-white  %'estment, 

Witli  which  Ktehen,  Imly  man, 
Cl(mfa4rh  mitrcni  eld«'r,  clad  me 

\Vheu  I  j^'intnl  the  priestly  clan  : 
And  my  sc»ul  was  rent  willi  anguish. 

And  my  sorrows  were  increased. 
And  I  went  to  Inni»hmum', 

Si'ckiug  solace  fmm  the  pne«»t. 
And  the  »aiiitly  MolaiM;  told  me   - 

For  the  bl«M>d  that  thuu  bant  f^pilt, 
G'hI  hath  hhotiu  me  one  a!uii(-ment 

Ttt  m«ke  clear  thy  s«»nl  from  guilt. 
Cuuiit  the  hucdre>U  of  tltc  Chri>tians 

NVhwin  thr  iw^rd  slew  to  tliv  blame, 
V.\*.ti  ^«»  nianv  souls  of  heathens 

Mtibt  thy  wunl  with  ]Hj«(r  rvclaioi ; 
SouU  of  rou^h  and  rude  sea  rovers 

I'ikd  t«»  evil,  strange  ti>  good, 
l»ict«  U}o:id  the  ridge  of  Albyu 

In  the  I'tagan  nalm  of  Brude.' 
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Tliou  hast  heard  mc,  son  of  Brendan, 

I  have  will'd  it ;  and  this  know — 
Thou  with  me,  or  I  without  thee, 

On  tJiis  holy  hest  will  go !  " 

We  would  gladly  follow  Professor  Blackie  in  his  subsequent  treatment 
of  the  legend.  The  history  of  Columba*d  death  is  an  admirable  specimen 
of  the  artistic  combination  of  simple  materials  for  an  effectiye  purpose  ; 
but  we  feel  that  we  shall  better  discharge  our  duty  by  making  some 
quotations  from  other  writings.  Here  is  a  sonnet,  one  of  two,  on  High- 
land Inns : — 

"  More  high-tler'd  inns  !  and  shall  I  over  be 

Pursued  by  London  pomp  and  London  flare  ? 
Enter  who  will,  this  place  is  not  for  me, 

Wlio  love  a  lowly  roof  and  simple  fare. 
Pile  palaces  for  kings,  where  man  to  man 

Makes  of  his  wealth  theatric  proud  display ; 
But  in  the  face  of  nature's  Titan  plan 

These  pompous  toys  should  blush  themselves  away. 
Give  me — enough  for  comfort  and  for  ease— 

A  low  white  house  that  peeps  into  the  glen, 
An  open  moor,  a  clump  of  sheltering  trees. 

And  a  few  kindly  words  from  kindly  men : 
These  give — and,  tliat  the  hours  may  smoothly  pass, 

A  genial  friend,  and  a  well-tempered  glass.'* 

All  wise  men  will  cordially  agree  in  these  sentiments.  There  is  no 
real  comfort  in  a  hostelry  where  you  are  reduced  to  a  numbered  and 
catalogued  biped,  as  convict  prisoners  are,  and  fed  and  attended  in  accord- 
ance with  a  set  of  rules  formulated  at  the  directors'  meeting  of  a  limited 
liability  company.  Such  treatment  may  be  tolerated  in  London.  London 
is  a  place  one  visits  for  business  and  not  for  pleasure.  But  in  the 
Scottish  Highlands  the  case  is  vastly  different.  There  your  object  is  to 
live  in  quiet  commune  with  nature.  You  do  not  wish  to  be  entirely 
relegated  from  social  intercourse,  or  from  the  information  thereby  obtained  ; 
but  you  wish  to  place  yourself  beyond  the  reach  of  vain  babbling ;  and 
**afeio  kindly  words  from  kindly  men  "  satisfy  all  your  wants. 

Two  more  sonnets,  written  at  Loch  Erich t,  one  of  which  bears  upon  the 
same  subject,  are  even  more  directly  illustrative  of  Professor  Blackie's 
philosophy  of  life — or  at  least  of  life  among  the  lakes  and  hills  of  Scot- 
land. 

At  Loch  E right. 

No  railways  here  !  thank  Heaven  at  lengtli  Tm  free 
From  travelling  Cockneys,  wondering  at  a  hill, 

From  lisping  dames,  who  from  the  city  flee. 
To  nurse  feigned  raptures  at  a  tumbling  rill  I 
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Fnm  liOi^o  hotels  and  grandlj*fi;aniislied  lant. 

With  all  tiling  hut  tmc  kindness  in  their  plan. 
And  from  Rleek  waiters,  whose  ohAeqaions  grins 

Do  mako  me  loatlie  the  very  (ace  of  man  ! 
Sinrx)th  niodi'rn  ajie.  whicli  no  roa)(h  line  doth  mar, 

All  mm  must  praise  tlir  Tcr>*  decent  law ! 
But  in  thiit  hoUiie  I  am  happier  far» 

Wliere  I  must  feed  on  oats  and  Bleep  on  straw. 
For  whj '/ — here  men  look  forth  from  honest  iaees. 

And  are  wliat  tiling  they  seem,  without  grimaoes. 

This  is  not  the  highest  strle  of  poetry,  but  it  is  simple,  healthy,  uiicon« 
Tentional  thought,  aptly  expressed  in  rhyme. 

Pn^fessor  Black ic  is  a  reverent  and  derout  worshipper  io  the  temple  of 
nature ;  but  he  is  far  from  being  a  puling  sentimentalist  or  a  creed-bound 
bigot.  ''A  Sabbath  Meditation  in  Arran **  opens  with  the  following 
admirable  lines  illustrative  of  this  feature  of  his  character  :— 

"  Tlie  Sabbath  belln  are  travelling  o'er  the  hill , 
Tlie  fTt-ntlt*  brcc/e  across  the  frrslireapsd  fields 
Blow!<  fitful :  ncarccly  on  tlie  broad  nmoolh  bay. 
With  full  white  ssleuniinc;  sail  the  tilow  ship  moves ; 
Hiin  flout  th«>  clouds  ;  sereno  the  mountain  stands ; 
And  all  the  plain  in  hollowed  beauty  lies. 
Owl  of  the  Suhbath.  on  Thy  holy  day, 
Tis  met't  to  praise  Thi'i.'.    In  the  high-domed  lane, 
GloriouH  with  all  the  li»gendar>*  pomp 
<  >f  pictun*d  snintu,  where  hkilful  ninffcn  swell 
Tin*  curiouH  chmnt.  or  on  the  lom^ly  hill, 
Wlmrts  on  gn\v  cUfT  snd  purple  h«*ather.  shines 
The  shad<mlt'«ts  ^un  st  niMtn.  Thou  h«*ar*st  alike. 
Vainlv  the  nsm>w  wit  of  narrow  mrn 
Witliin  the  walls  whirh  prii^ly  Iip«  hsve  blest. 
In  tho  tiXf'd  phniseii  «if  a  formal  crt'«-d. 
W«»uld  crih  Thy  prefu<nci.> :  Thou  art  more  than  all 
Tho  ohriufs  thst  h-*M  Tluo;  and  <>ur  wisest  creeds 
An  hut  tho  li*-pin;;4  of  a  forward  chill. 
To  j»ihII  tlu»  Inhiiitiv" 


This  *'  MivHtatiou/'  and  another  poem  called  "  A  Psalm  of  Ben  Mof«,** 
ri'tiiind  us.  in  no'i.e  pa!«Mi;"ii,  of  C'leridge's  Hymn  in  the  Vale  of 
nmuni.  Thf  line  of  thoiii^^t  pursue*!  is  \f*ry  similar,  though  the  ii 
liuality  f*f  each  writer  is  aUay»  iii«tin<*tly  pre^TveJ.  Coleridge's  mtodhad 
no  practiiMi  «iiie.  lVot'i'«B')r  IV.i-Aie  \%  \\i\v\\*v\\'  practical.  Ilis  "  Paalfli 
iif  Loeh  I)uiiM»/'  another  Sun  lay  Meditation,  is  as  good  a  practicd 
sumtr-a*"  ''ion  as  we  have  found  in  bo.»ks  or  from  pulpiti. 
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**  Hark !  from  the  base  of  that  green  copsy  knoll 
The  gentle  coll  of  the  familiar  bell 
Invites  the  plaided  worshippers  to  join 
The  Sabbath  service,  solemn  and  severe. 
Of  Presbyterian  piety.    Go  thou 
And  worship  with  them,  if  so  be  thy  heart 
Spontaneous  rising  to  the  source  of  good 
Chime  with  their  hymns,  and  thy  well-tutored  lips 
Spell  the  dread  mysteries  of  their  iron  creed 
With  awful  pleasure.    But  if  far  from  these 
Thy  spirit  dwells,  then  let  thy  song  ascend 
Apart,  with  mine,  upon  the  lonely  hills. 
God  numbers  not  the  heads  but  weighs  the  hearts 
Of  them  that  worship.    Here  nor  preacher  needs 
With  gusts  of  studied  passion  to  upstir 
The  dull  heart's  stagnant  pool,  nor  with  set  styles 
To  train  thy  finite  mind  with  blind  embrace 
To  clutch  the  Infinite ;  all  the  vasty  world 
Sublime,  the  living  temple  of  His  power 
Invades  thy  sense  and  occupies  thy  thought. 
Jliere  have  been  fools — tio  void  and  vacant  souls 
But  super-subtle,  self-confounding  wits, 
Ea^er  to  doubt  and  studious  to  deny. 
Who  in  the  mighty  marcel  of  His  works 
Owned  not  the  workman;  Ut  such  pass;  but  thou 
With  open  eye  and  reverent-clinging  heart 
Worship,  and  with  pure  Jiomage  of  consent 
Accept  His  doings.     What  He  is  He  shows, 
And  what  He  shows,  interpreted,  becomes 
Ihy  law  and  thy  religion  ;  thou  art  hound 
By  Him  as  by  the  chain  that  bindeth  all,'* 


The  italics  in  the  above  quotation  are  ours,  not  Profeflsor  Blackie's,  and 
we  have  emphasised  the  lines  because  we  think  they  are  peculiarly  cha- 
racteristic of  him. 

In  addition  to  the  works  we  have  mentioned,  Professor  Blackie  is  the 
author  of  many  others  of  learning  and  taste  ;  he  has  translated  Homer's 
Iliad  into  ballad  metre ;  and  is  the  author  of  multitudinous  pamphlets 
on  professional  and  other  subjects.  He  has  also  devoted  his  leisure  hours 
in  the  summer  to  the  study  of  the  Gaelic  language  ;  and,  we  understand, 
has  nearly  ready  (or  the  press  a  book  ou  the  language  and  literature  of 
the  Scottish  language,  which,  besides  a  philological  analysis  of  the 
Gaelic  tongue  as  now  spoken,  and  a  discussion  of  the  Ossianic  question, 
contains  poetical  versions  of  some  of  tbe  roost  popular  pieces  in  Gaelic 
poetry. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  more  useful  Scotchman,  or  one  who  has 
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more  honourably  eanieda  position  of  1ii»h  repute  in  anil  berond  bin  own 
Country.  Ills  n^cent  book  on  "Self  Culture/'  now  in  the  ninth  edition, 
liliouKI  bv  in  the  hands  (»r  everv  voutb. 

liattcrly,  much  of  his  time  has  been  devoted  to  securing  the  establish- 
mvnt  nnd  endowiiirnt  of  n  CVItio  chair  in  his  own  university.  The  peopli* 
have  hO  liberally  responded  to  his  appeals  for  money,  that  his  purpo»o 
may  n(»w  be  eon^idered  an  accomplisihpd. 

Asa  :(.'holar,  perhaps,  his  most  original  achievements  are  his  exposition 
of  the  the«>ry  of  Grt*ek  accents,  and  his  philological  analysis  of  the  Neo- 
Hellenic  lani^iiage.  In  his  views  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  languagf, 
nnd  the  interpretation  of  myths,  he  has  taken  up  a  decith*d  |H>sition 
:inta;;oni9tic  to  Professor  Max  Miiller.  His  detailed  lucubrations  on 
ilhsr  aii<]  (vi;n  ate  subjects  were  published  in  a  separate  volume,  under  the 
title  of '*Honi'  Hillenica*."  His  "Hellenic  Dialogues*'— Greek  and 
Kii:^Iish~-have  been  wileomed  in  many  quarters,  as  containing  excellent 
materiaN  for  the  introduction  of  the  converaational  method  of  the 
Plutonic  dialogues  into  t!ie  Educational  practice  of  school  and  college  in 
this  cuuntrv. 
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AGAINST    ALL    ODDS. 

By  F.  W.  Cuuuet, 


AuTuoE  Of  "  HxA  QooD  Naiib." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

CHABLIIB     PBE17DEB0AST*S     ATFAinS 
TAKE  AK  UNPLEASANT  TUBN. 

Eyebt  precaution  possible  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Prendergast  and  Charlie  in 
approaching  the  cluster  of  cottages 
where  Bob  Varley  was  supposed  to 
be  imprisoned.  They  were  only 
rough  miserable  shanties,  and  yet 
had  they  been  bristling  with  de- 
fences they  could  scarcely  liave  been 
reconnoitred  more  carefully.  In  a 
circle  the  party  drew  near.  Escape 
from  them  would  have  been  almost 
impossible,  so  complete  was  the 
cordon  thev  drew  round  the  sus- 
pected dwellings. 

But  the  domiciliary  visits  were  in 
vain.  There  were  no  lights  in  any 
of  the  windows,  and  the  cottagers 
were  all  in  bed.  They  protested  most 
emphatically  that  they  were  inno- 
cent of  the  misdemeanour  imputed 
to  them,  aud  wondered  their  land- 
lord could  for  one  moment  suspect 
them  ;  to  all  of  which  Mr.  Prender- 
gast paid  very  little  attention,  while 
carrying  out  his  search  to  the  utter- 
most. 

No  energy,  however,  can  discover 
a  man  in  a  place  where  he  is  not. 
After  everv  corner  had  been  tried  in 
vain,  Mr.  Prendergast  was  obliged, 
reluctantly,  to  give  the  word  for  a 
return  home.  Slowly  and  dispirit- 
edly they  turned  their  backs  upon 
the  knot  of  mountain  huts.     The 


storm  was  in  their  faces — wind,  and 
from  time  to  time,  heavy  showers  of 
rain.  The  method  of  their  going 
was  altered  now.  They  no  longer 
crept  cautiously  and  noiselessly 
along.  Lanterns  were  lighted,  and 
theories  as  to  Bob's  disappearance 
freely  exchanged,  while  they  ad- 
vanced as  fast  as  the  ground  would 
allow. 

While  they  were  moving  slowly 
down  a  steep  hill,  their  horses 
stumbling  amid  loose  stones  and 
ruts,  one  of  the  policemen  suddenly 
called  a  halt.  He  fancied  he  had 
heard  a  shout,  but  by  the  time  he 
procured  perfect  silence  to  listen, 
the  wind  was  making  such  a  noise 
among  some  Scotch  nr  trees  at  the 
roadside,  that  nothing  could  be 
heard.  The  man  jumped  over  the 
fence,  however,  and  ran  out  into  the 
open  field.  In  a  few  seconds  he 
returned  again,  saying  he  was  cer- 
tain they  had  been  hailed  from  a 
low  rocky  hill  covered  with  oak 
scrub  that  lay  to  their  right.  Half 
a  dozen  policemen  and  as  many 
dragoons  set  off  with  Charlie  for  the 
place,  Mr.  Prendergast  and  the 
others  remaining  on  the  road  in 
anxious  suspense. 

It  was  more  than  half  an  hour  be- 
fore the  searchers  came  back  to  the 
spot  where  Mr.  Prendergast  was 
awaiting  them  so  anxiously.  They 
were  huddled  together  in  a  close 
body,  and  as  they  came  out  into  the 
road  through  %  gate,  he  saw  they 
were  carrying   some   one,  and   his 
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borpe*fl  rrins  dropped  from  his 
fini:i*r!i  in  \\\a  drt-ad  of  what  he 
should  wf  next. 

II  ij*  wtip^i  f*»ar?,  however,  were 
ROMii  liiiiprlled  by  a  faint  ohtHTfrom 
B'tb  Vailry,  who  wm  bornt*  aloii^ 
triiiin|ihafiliy  by  \\u*  pi>licein(Mi  on 
a  seat  <*xt(Miipori7.ed  by  menus  of 
their  rifles. 

•*Ar©  you  hurt?"  asked  Mr. 
PreiKltT;::!'.!,  aiixitniHlv. 

**  .\».tliiiii»  b;ui,  I  hi»pe;  I've  ^ivcn 
my  knee  A  bit  ofa  twist,  that'a  all; 
and  I  ean*t  vialk.*' 

"  Vim  cau  ride,  perhapi*/'  said 
Ch.ir!ie. 

"With  w^mo  diflicuUy  B.»b  was 
cMabii?*hrd  in  the  naddle  of  a  diA- 
n)<»iiiiti>d  dni^onii,  and  the  party  net 
off  liiitdewnrdn.  Thi'ii  Hob  ni formed 
hii  frifHiU  of  liid  nd\eiiture<i.  He 
fanried  hi*  had  been  followed  alnio^^t 
(rim\  the  t  nie  he  h;id  b-ft  tiie  vil- 
la^t*  «'f  (flenrivi'cn  the  day  Iwton'. 
At  ariv  rate,  he  had  ni»t  uoiie  very 
f.ir  '%hrii  four  men  ju'iiped  f<ut  on 
him  fr.'in  behind  a  trmv,  an>i  after 
tyi'i:^  liiH  Iuui'Ia  lt»:!fth«-r,  and 
ihrenttMrnt;  him  with  a  n-vnlver, 
toi»k  him  off  towards  the  moun- 
tains H(*ro9!i  enuntrv,  La^-tlv.  the? 
biin-ifoliinl  him,  and  led  him  Homo 
distance  nl«>nf;  a  ruii:«h  road— abiiut 
a  Utile  aitd  a  half,  ai  near  a^  he 
couM  ;;ue5S.  ai.d  then  he  found  him- 
»e!f  in-i,le  a  cibin.  "I  wa«i  tied 
bami  aiiii  t\»ot  by  them  thi-n."  e\)U- 
tinued  Var>T,  with  a  l:tu::h,  "  but  I 
kr.  iw  a  ihiiii;  or  two  about  knoti, 

ii'i  I  I'lt'ild  iia\i*  i*ot  triT  aiiv  m  mient. 
1    ■     ■  I        ■  I 

I     I. .  1    no    e:iaii«*e,    hiiWtvrr,    thi«y 

«at.ii-I    me    *•»    rlo«e!«,    ti.I    this 

f^.-  :    :;;   but  tht*   nii»::ir:it    I    found 

I  »•  -..1  i'«iMi»««,  1    vras  oJF.      1   i»up- 

|i  •-•■  I  .rv  wiT»«  ;i:V.ii  J  t.»  pur-uf  me. 

At  .:•:     ri!.-.  I  fua  if  .  if  ai  fjajit  a««  I 

♦■'•i'. '.  ij!.!.l   I   t»  it  in!  »  ttial   rockr 

t. .«■•..  t.i  w  I*  Ka.;  ..I*  ji.i!  hurr\- 
I'-T  t'  !•:.  u'i'il  1  t.iMitdi'd  tio.in  at 
I.1-*.  .nil  ii'irt  ni.  kn-e.  in  mr 
i.M  v\  !  »  i-itc'j  V't'.ir  Btto:«tion. 
A  .*>  w;vl  tha(  endt  well,  however 


—only  I  wish  jou  had  not  been 
oblii;etl  to  come  out  such  an  awful 
ni^ht,  Mr.  Prenderf^ist." 

"  I'm  rery  ^lad  1  came,"  replied 
Mr.  iVender^st,  enerj^etically.  "and 
1  shall  make  it  my  buMnera  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  thin  matter,  so 
that  the  i^uilty  persona  mar  be 
punished.** 

*'  I  think  if  Toil  don*t  mind,  sir.** 
raid  Ii«)b,  *' I  would  rather  leave 
them  abme.  I  dou*t  belie%'e  thej 
had  the  fainiest  idea  of  hurtini*  me ; 
and  when  they  got  me,  I  think   I 

was  verv  much  iu  their  «av.     Ther 

•  •  • 

seemed  an  ignttrant,  misguided  set 
of  fools,  iu  a  desperate  state  ai  the 
loss  of  their  leader.  They  won't 
think  MO  much  of  him  in  a  daj  or 
two,  Mhen  thej  find  out  ho  has 
turned  informer.*' 

When  I  hey  reached  Olenrireen, 
Yarley,  in  spite  of  his  effort*  to 
make  light  of  his  adventures,  wna 
iicarlv  ex  haunted,  and  Charlie  sent 
at  omv  fir  Dr.  Quioeen,  who  de- 
clan- d  the  >i>uiig  man  iu  no  danger 
whatevfr.  As  to  Mr.  Prendergast, 
howi'ver,  lie  seemed  anxious. 

*'  lit*  had  no  business  out  of  doors 
sui'h  a  ni^ht ;  he  must  go  to  UhI  at 
oni*e.  It  wi.l  be  well  if  this  busi- 
ness d(ie!«  not  cost  him  dear.** 

Tne  d<>ctor  was  right  enough  in 
hi^  opinions.  Next  moruing  Yar- 
ley, with  tiitf  exception  of  a  painful 
knt^,  was  none  the  worse  for  hia 
experienees ;  but  Mr.  Prendergast 
hati  a  cold,  vihii'h,  however,  he  in* 
sinted  up<in  treating  as  nothing. 

.\fter  brrakfabt  Janet  sat  alone 
in  the  lira-^ing-room,  thinking  orar 
many  thin^n.  She  waa  full  of  ihank- 
fu:n*>«  t<«r  Hob's  escape,  but  she 
nNo  ri  tb  rted  bitterly  over  the  foUj 
and  \a-iity  which  seemed  to  have 
lo^t  liiT  the  chief  happiness  of  her 
lifr.  liob*.4  bive,  now  that  it  seemed 
gone  for  vver,  was,  she  told  herself. 
i>ntiic'*iiiii|v  t)Mt  ous*ht  Ui  have  been 
uiMrf  hi)*h'y  prised  and  trulv  valued. 
"  1  s«-f'  It  a'iI  nt>«,'*  she  saiJ  aadljr  to 
herself ;  *'  It  has  been  a  bitter 
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and  repentance  comes  too  late.  Ho 
will  never  forgive  me,  or  trust  me 
again.  It  is  very  good  of  Charlie 
to  try  to  make  him,  but  he  never 
will." 

And  then,  at  that  very  moment, 
and  aa  if  in  answer  to  her  thoughts, 
the  door  opened,  and  Bob  made  his 
appearance.  Hastily  she  scanned 
ins  face,  to  see  if  it  showed  any 
signs  of  forgiveness ;  but  at  that 
moment  its  expression  was  not  very 
renHHuriug — it  was  the  same  in- 
different face  he  had  shown  her 
since  their  falling  out,  and  that  con- 
cealed more  pain  and  resentment 
than  ever  she  could  dream  of. 

The  fact  was  that  Charlie  had 
ju»t  been  telling  him  of  Janet's 
roesAage  of  the  day  before,  and  had 
urged  him  to  forgive  her,  and  he 
had  promised  to  do  so.  But  when 
he  came  into  the  room,  his  anger 
had  seemed  to  bum  up  afresh,  and 
lie  could  not  speak  the  words  he  had 
come  to  utter.  Instead  of  saying 
anything  to  her,  he  walked  past  her 
to  the  window,  looked  out  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  turned  again  to 
•leave  the  room.  But  meanwhile 
her  feelings  were  becoming  too 
much  for  her,  and  when  his  hand 
was  almost  upon  the  door  handle, 
she  called  out  to  him, — 

*»Bob!'* 

He  turned  round  without  speak- 


ing. 


'*  Please  come  here.  Bob,  for  one 
minute,*'  she  said,  almost  in  tears. 

Still  silent,  he  walked  over  to- 
wards her.  She  stood  up,  too,  when 
he  came  near. 

'*  Bob,"  she  said,  in  a  low  quick 
voice,  ''  don't  misunderstand  what  I 
am  about  to  say.  Bitterly,  bitterly 
as  I  repent  of  my  folly,  I  accept  its 
consequences— -you  are  quite  right 
not  to  trust  me  any  more ;  I  have 
pri>ved  myself  unworthy  of  your 
love,  and  it  is  not  to  ask  for  what  I 
tl'.rew  away  of  my  own  free  will  that 
I  am  speaking  to  you  now.  All  I 
want  to  tell  you  ia  that  I  have  no 


words  to  express  my  sorrow  for 
having  made  you  unhappy.  You 
are  so  good,  so  true,  so  brave,  you 
deserved  better  treatment  at  my 
hands,  and  had  I  been  a  less  silly 
woman,  I  could  never  have  parted 
so  lightly  with  what  I  ought  to  have 
thought  my  best  possession.  But 
that  has  been  done — I  have  lost  you 
— and  all  I  want  to  tell  you  is  that 
I  am  sorry  from  my  heart  that  it 
has  ever  been  in  my  power  to  pain 
yon,  so  unworthy  do  1  now  see  my- 
self to  be  of  love  even  half  as  true 
as  yours." 

Whether  Janet  could  put  her 
hand  on  her  heart  and  say  that  every 
word  of  the  above  speech — delivered 
hesitatingly,  but  with  pleading  looks 
far  more  eloquent  than  any  language 
at  her  command — was  perfectly 
true,  may  well  be  doubted.  For 
instance,  she  by  no  means  accepted 
patiently  the  results  of  her  foolish 
coquetry ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
tormented  her  day  and  night,  and 
most  certainly,  if  behind  her  repen- 
tance a  feeble  hope  of  winning  back 
her  lover  had  not  glimmered,  he 
would  never  have  been  called  to  her 
side  to  see  her  heap  dust  and  ashes 
on  her  head.  But  he  was  in  no 
humour  to  treat  her  words  severely ; 
he,  too,  longed  for  reconciliation,  if 
only  she  would  confess  her  fault, 
and  promise  to  be  more  faithful  in 
the  future.  And  as  he  listened  to 
her  repentant  words,  and  saw  the 
entreaty  of  her  deep  blue  eyes, 
glistening  with  tears  that  gathered 
but  did  not  fall,  his  anger  vanished. 
She  was  forgiven,  and  with  womanly 
quickness  she  saw  it  before  he  open- 
ed his  lips,  and  a  quick  throb  of  joy 
made  all  her  pulses  beat  faster,  and 
brought  a  glow  of  colour  into  her 
cheeks. 

*^  Don't  say  anything  more  about 
it,  Janet,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand, 
''  we  will  let  bygones  be  bygones, 
and  try  to  forget  this  horrid  cloud 
which  has  been  between  us.  But 
for  God's  sake,  unless  you  feel  aur^ 
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It  wcii*t  Imppcn  a^ain,  let  us  part 
now  ff)r  rviT.  Are  _v<»ii  certain  you 
love  me  '•'  Spcnk  thr  truth,  Janet, 
with  all  vour  htart  — ve.i  ur  uo  ?** 

**  Yep,  Bob — yeji,  tea  time*  orer," 
Hhe  n'plied  finiily.  meeting  his 
Hearc'hiiii;  clance  with  no  evasive 
look  *'  Vtiu  ^liall  iifViT  liave  rea!M)ii 
to  douht  it  n:::iiii.  Thi<4  h:iii  been  a 
lesion  I  Hh.iil  never  lor^ft,  anil  it 
niakc<(  me  ^hudder  to  think  wimt  a 
nrice  I  wan  very  ueariv  p:ivin«;  for 
It." 

"All  Ih  not  sti  ciTtain  in  love  aa 
vou  thi»!ijfir,  von  M-e.*'  111:1  id  H-ib, 
Miih  a  "i::ii.  "  Vi«u  nmv  reinemher 
tliat  r'fti'f  \i.ji  Wire  wrv  eonfidt-nt 
abtint  it.  and  u'^ew  ipiite  aii^ry  with 
me  fur  rni;:^e<ini::  thai  perhaps  \ou 
mi^ht  t<'r::rt  me  when  someone  el!«e 
oan.c  aiitt  ti*M  miu  the  5:iMie  thinj; 
yoii  hail  heard  t'rttm  nit*?" 

"  Yeii.  ih.h,  hut  n!i  !  he  didn't 
p|:i':ik  a  hit  like  vnu.  He  talkeii 
like  iii-*  fp-rri  i  >rltii*h  veif — but, 
ph-aM-,  (litn'i  ppiak  ahnut  htm—  it 
huniili.iti'rt  me  ew  n  to  hear  the 
Pduii'i  lit  lii^  nnmr." 

*' i^y^rr/ffyiir  injuri'i  j'^rmir,  I  am 
afrai'i  — |Mriiy."  hai<l  Hnb,  timilin*; 
not  alti'^ftht-r  chri'rfullv. 

"Wt.alMhat?" 

••  Ni'lKini; — I  wait  niily  thinkini; 
that  MiTiie  <<l'  the  huMtiliatiun  came 
from  111-*  «'i>ndni*i,  n^'t  t'r>t'ii  \(ur  own 
•eiii»e  n?  ticklfi.iS''.  Ilum-.^ty — is 
it  not  ?••?** 

**Ui».  IJ -h,  don't  hi*  han!  mi  rne. 
Y<  U  >:ul  «!•  wi'ttliin't  *av  :::.\th-ilir 
:iu)rr:th  it  it.  I  t-!il  \«i'j  1  1'  'ijijn't 
be  ni'P-  -   :rv  I  r  a*   :nn.  d  tJ"  !i  \  M-lf 

*'  \  •  I  ..ri-  i|  .li"  »!.:?. t.  i:  14  nil- 
j:ir.iri  .•  »  •  •  .1-  \it  Kc.  |»  li..r.  !•  ij  i-n 
All  i!.-;n-ii  :  -::,  »:;.  .\^  I  p^:-  ,  -w-'il 
!iir^.  I     t     r    ;    .    :,    aii.l    l-n;..^    I  'i\\    of 

tVf  ;  .f.r.  .  • 

Ai.i  r=  ...;  V  \  l.ilii  ,  !'  t;  I-  f..!nrr 
ihfv  f  i.  .»:  !.  :  :Siii.  d  h;.  j  |T.ii.i*e 
of  t*  ri  '.'  .-  ■  .  I  '■  .r..N  III  :.-  r  .m-!- 
din^  .  .V.I.  .  ,-  I..  Mr  Vtv,  t  rj.i-t 
to    .III,'  -••»*    rr-«  Uel     .ifiiiii- 

um  i;  Mhi'uid  r.  '  .r.    to 


London  forthwith,  and  nrran^  mal- 
ter«  with  Mr.  Donald  Prenden:n«t, 
alter  which,  aa  noon  a«  was  coure- 
nicnt,  the  Church  iihould 

"  hind  n  knot. 
•'  No"«r  tn  1»«  di\i«itd  ■■ 

So  ended  Janet'ii  lo\e  aflair;  or, 
perhaps,  it  would  he  better  to  liay. 
no  lie^an  a  newer  and  fairer  rta^e  «  f 
a  love  of  which  Bub  never  alti-r- 
ward«  thought  or  t^aid  that  it  «ia4 
not  deep  or  Icyal  enough. 

After  Bob  Yarle}'n  departure  f-r 
London,  a  s*eriou9  mijiforlnno  befel 
hid  cousin  in  command  o*  the  do- 
tac!iment  at  (ilenriveeii. 

I'harlie  had  been  fr  two  i\\\§ 
formally  en&'a^cd  to  Im  Odoht  Ti 
niece.  On  the  morning  of  the  thini 
day  after  the  event,  amon<;  hi«  U  t- 
terri  wan  one  from  Tnlonel  Dillon, 
whiidi  wati  a  hhock  to  him,  even 
while  he  etmld  not  untlen>tand  ir. 
In  terms  of  vevere  brivitr  Tolon*  I 
Dillon  wrote  that,  in  eonneauenev 
of  facts  that  had  come  to  hit  knuw** 
ledi^e,  he  conridered  it  his  dutr  10 
put  an  end  at  once  to  the  rn(:a;^*- 
ment  l)etween  CMiarlie  and  htn  nirce. 
Ah  to  the  nature  of  these  factii,  hif 
n.ertdr  remarked  that  thev  were  in- 
jurious  tu  l\iptain  Prendrr);a^t  *■ 
character,  and  of  a  nature  abs*^ 
luti-ly  to  tieh.ir  him  from  again  «•!• 
drcoHii;;  hi^  niece  under  any  eirru'n- 
^tanerri.  In  cor. elusion,  the  Coloi.rl 
li-f:  <'i:ariie  to  Ihh  omn  conseiencr. 

C'*iarlir*s  coniieience,  however,  n  j» 
not  much  help  to  hi  n  in  his  prp»riit 
tl.ilie  iit\ :  \i  ithout  Mailing;  to  pooilt  r 
Ion:;  mut  i^hat  he  frit  sure  waaoiiK' 
a  {3'':*'n|i»  mi^uiitleriitandiii!!,  he  Ma 
t-:!  .It  o:ice  (i>r  B  ithmelli<  k  to  a-k 
an  1 1|  l.iTintion  if  hi^  letter  fr*-ii 
<'*'I>-n*  1  Dilltiii.  Ak  he  drure  up  vti 
the  (.\«!i>i.f  Tu  hail  diKtr,  he  fia*<«  Mr. 
.^:iii*)ct«'n  enter  the  hiuM  bef^ce 
hini. 

"U  Cohme)  Dilhn  at  home?'* 
a*ked  t'naihe  ot  the  servants  «:io 
liai  let  >ti  £.'!< '( -1  11:. 
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«ril  see,  sir."  Then,  after  a 
few  momenta'  absence,  *•  Colonel 
Dillou  is  not  at  home." 

" Is  Mii's  Dillon  at  home?'' 

"  Miss  Dillon  is  eno^ao^od." 

"And  Mrs.  Dillon?" 

"  Mrs.  Dillon  is  also  engaged." 

There  was  no  mistaiciugthis  treat- 
ment, thought  Chnrlie,  as  he  drove 
off  to  the  barracks,  where,  after  an 
inelfectual  attempt  to  find  his 
Colonel,  he  wrote  him  a  short  note, 
saving  he  thought  it  an  intolerable 
injury  that  vague  accusations  should 
be  made  against  his  character,  and 
that  he  should  be  denied  an  oppor- 
tunity of  refuting  them. 

This  note  was  not  wholly  without 
effect,  for  on  the  next  day  Colonel 
Dillon  called  at  the  mill. 

*'  I  don't  know  wheiher  I  have 
been  more  surprised  or  hurt  at  your 
believing  any  rusnour  of  this  sort 
without  giving  me  a  chance  of  re- 
futing i!,"  said  Charlie. 

**  1  have  believed  it  most  reluct- 
antly," retorted  the  Colonel. 

*'  But  perhaps  I  may  ask  the 
luiture  of  this  report  which  has  been 
sufficient  to  damage  my  character 
>o  seriously  with  old  friends  ?  " 

"  This  pretended  unconsciousness 
and  innocence  does  not  in  the  least 
ijnpose  upon  me,  sir,"  said  the 
(Colonel,  growing  angry.  "  If  you 
uiade  a  clean  breast  of  it,  I  might 
be  disposed  to  think  better  of  you." 

**  But  IVe  nothing  to  make  a 
clean  breast  of — except  that  I  have 
i'ared  for  your  niece  lor  more  than 
a  year,  and  that  if  some  lying  re- 
l>ort  is  allowed  to  separate  us,  a 
truel  injustice  will  have  been  done, 
lor  which  you  will  be  responsible, 
and  which  vou  may  live  to  repent." 

"  Is  that' a  threat,  sir?" 

"  By  no  means." 

"  Hem  ! — it  sounded  very  like 
one." 

**  I  suppose  I  am  no  longer  to  be 
believed.  But  I  must  again  repeat 
my  request  as  to  this  report.  I 
iasist  upon  knowing  what  I  have 


done  that  has  made  me  unworthy  of 
marrying  your  niece?" 

"  And  I  insist  upon  repeating, 
sir,  that  you  know  what  you  hare 
done  a  great  deal  better  than  I  can 
tell  you,"  said  the  Colonel,  purple 
with  anger  end  eicitement.  The 
truth  was  that  Charlie  had  always 
been  an  especial  favourite  of  his 
commanding  officer,  who  had  been 
prepared  to  find  him  penitent  and 
apologetic.  His  obduracy,  however, 
took  the  somewhat  obstinate  and 
hasty  soldier  by  surprise,  and  in- 
creased his  severity  tenfold.  After 
a  few  remarks  of  a  still  more  angry 
nature,  he  took  up  his  hat  and  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  room.  Charlie, 
however,  whose  temper  was  also 
thoroughly  aroused,  put  his  back 
against  the  door. 

"  You  mustn't  leave  this,  sir,  till 
you  tell  me  of  what  I  am  accused." 

"  Are  you  aware  of  the  conee- 
quences  of  offering  violence  to  your 
commanding  officer  ?  "  asked  the 
Colonel,  his  voice  trembling  with 
passion.  '*  Stand  back  from  that 
door,  sir,  ajid  consider  yourself 
under  arrest." 

With  a  violent  effort  at  self-con- 
trol Charlie  stood  aside,  and  the 
Colonel  was  free  to  depart.  A 
little  touched  by  the  other's  sub- 
mission, he  said  that  as  the  matter 
between  them  was  of  a  private 
nature  he  would  withdraw  the 
arrest.  Then,  before  leaving  the 
room,  he  placed  a  letter  on  the  table. 

**As  you  persist  in  denying  all 
knowledge  of  your  offence,"  he  said 
bitterly,  *'  this  letter  will  enlighten 
you.     Good  afternoon." 

**  Does  Christine  believe — what 
you  have  to  say  against  me  ?  Has 
she  given  me  up  too  P "  asked 
Charlie. 

"  She  would  scarcely  bo  a  true 
woman  if  she  were  ready  to  ci?e 
you  up  at  an  hour's  notice.  "What- 
ever she  may  try  to  believe,  she  has 
friends  whose  duty  it  is  to  shield 
her  from  the  dangera  of  her  tender- 
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lieartrd  iiu'Zperionco.  YouBhal]  not 
prutu  l>y  htT  taitlifulucM  to  a  bad 
cau'*e." 

TiiM  was  all  the  inftirinatioii 
vou'lisiti'tl  to  poor  Cliarhe  by  hit 
Culiuiel.  And  tliv  onlv  ot'iifort  lie 
coulil  ilfrivo  troiii  it  wa^  tliiit,  how- 
ever willini;  otlifr  p«*t}plc  iiiii^ht  be 
tocnnt.niiii  him  uiilieard,  tlit*  ptT^oii 
he  IiivimI  most  iti  tlir  wurltl  w:is 
Still  faithful  tt»  hini.  And  hi-*  cou- 
acifiirc  to  which  Colonrl  Dillon 
ha4l  8i-ornt'itllv  rcferrrd  ti>ld  him  if 
hi*  hail  lit  r>frvc'd  t^is  (*oiitidiMi(-e  in 
thf  pMst,  thi'  tuturi)  KiiL»uld  only 
contirni  the  trust. 

TtiiA  ri->olutii>M  madi*  h«'  took  up 
the  Irtter  it-ft  bv  the  roluiirl.  it 
Wat  nil  awkward  ini.4>ive  e:inni;h. 
anil  w:i4  marketi  *'  i*ri\ate  and  Con- 
fidential,** and  ran  thus:  — 

**  I  tarpon  'en  1 1  ohm*, 
'M'la!nbonuii:h.  Jan.  'JOih.  Isor. 
•*  Sir, — In  reply  tn  your  favour  of 
the  I  It II  i:)«t..  1  Ik'j;  to  iijfonn  you 
that  ihf  faetn  of  .Mi<-:i  Vi'iift 
Thi»mp«on*s  dwapp^'araiti'r  ap(H-ar 
in  everv  wav  tii  airn**'  with  \our 
id*  a-*  Mfi  tiie  !iat>j*'Ct.  On  the  night 
of  tht*  1 4th  «»f  la*^!  mouth,  i^iie  dis. 
apptan-d  from  this  hosse,  havin^; 
bern  aided  in  li«>r  depirlun*  by  » 
ymini;  pupil  <>t  mint*.  «h>>  h.t.<i  bt*«'n 
i4*vcri-ly  I  uriifihi-d  f<ir  the  part  i«he 
took  ni  thf  proneeiiiiiL;.  Ou  the 
mnnr.rii;  ff  the  .'*:iii:e  day  a  w.^rnan, 
wht>  'hail  alwav!!  pa«std  us  lit-r  iiiiric. 
cail(*>l  nn  TPi'  %kith  a  ^ttirv  t«»  the 
effii't  tl:at  Vi-  Ii  t  vi:is  na  Iv  l.»  r  nwi 
chilli  I  I  ndi'nvi'urfd  t'l  induce  lier 
to  fii  .ay  the  t-fininii:ni«*ntii'!i  till  I 
Ciiil  t  ;.•*  I  rt.iiii  irtMii  Mr.  I'nT.iicr- 
^bt'?!  t.iiitilv  uiietl.t-r  hrr  »ttiry 
Wffe  tri.i*  *'V  II  i.  I'li'.  liii\%rver. 
I  ctu,i<:  T.'t  priMaii  on  !.•  r  to  a'^rire 
ti\  .*.'  ?<  f  ^.1  I  ti;»-  j;rl  w  i.o  :i«.  pi  ari'-I 
to  bi*  I'.'ii^r  I't'd  fit  t"  r  tru!'.  nt"  l.«  r 
itorv.air!  ai^TiM- i  tn  ari  ftsj  aiiv  h»  r 
t«>  Frati''!*.  I  triid  III  ^-i.iki'  thii 
ppn'it.r  itiit.bit  -ii'-  rrtii^id  {H  Httivrly 
any  a;M  iicilinn  i<n  hi-r  b-Lalf  to  the 
l*rendrri;asiC   Samit«.  ai.d  profi*s»rd 


herself  satufiod  with  the  proof* 
brouizht  forward  to  me  bv  her  allei^ed 
mother,  with  whom  she  said  she 
would  leave  for  Franoe  neit  day. 
That  nii^ht  she  di}«appeared.  and  <»h(» 
ha!t  nt'V<*r  b**en  heard  of  si  nee.  At 
firKt  I  imputed  her  flight  to  her 
fi>t*lini;s  of  disgrace  at  the  sudden 
di!k*overv  of  her  birth.  I  huve 
vince  seen  in  her  acijuteficetice  in 
the  French  woman's  claim,  and  her 
calm  hupport  (»f  it,  only  the  proof 
of  her  di-ep  cunning;.  For  some 
dayn  past  her  head  had  been  run* 
ninf*upon  a  gentleman  i»he  had  met 
tiurin:;  avinit  to  town — the  Captain 
I'reiidrr^ant  to  whom  you  allude, 
son  to  the  late  Mr.  James  Prender- 
f;a^t,  of  lialacUva  House,  Katnpj. 
Thi^youu:^  man  had  |>aid  her  marked 
attentions  oo  that  occasion,  and 
then*  i-an  be  little  doubt  but  that 
Mr.  James  Pn*nder^ast.  knowing 
her  to  U*  the  child  of  an  old  friend, 
wait  pl«  ajied  at  the  atlachnirnt  that 
Ni*e II It'll  suddenly  to  spring  up  be- 
twrt'ii  thi'in.  I  now  pee  reaMin  to 
beliive  that  Captain  Prenderrast 
wan  the  author  uf  her  flight.  Yea- 
terday  I  received  a  visit  from  a 
|M*rtion  whosie  name  I  should  niit  be 
nt  liberty  to  mention  even  if  I  knew 
it,  uhtiM*  object  was  to  ascertain 
how  iiiaitrr:«  Ptootl  betw(*en  Mia» 
Violet  Thoinp>on  and  this  voung 
man.  I  need  M:ari*elv  aav  1  waa 
qiad  to  a!«.<i»t  in  any  way  any  per- 
^u!il*  (i-xcrpt  the  Frenchwoman)  in- 
teri'Med  in  tindini:  the  errini;  pH. 
From  tlie  ftt.ite'i-.eiit!t  made  to  me. 
in  ei*nlidence,  by  this  person,  it  i» 
f*er!'ei*tly  plain  to  me  that  theyouni* 

ladv  ua:-  ulidiii'ted  from  under  nv 

• 

can*  bv  i*jptai'i  Prender^ast,  who, 
in  adiitiioii  to  anv  admiration  of  the 
;;irl,  hail,  we  In-lieve,  other  atron|; 
ni<iti\i  21  f'lr  dt'nirinj;  her  disappear- 
aiici*. 

**  In  oiMielu^ion,  sir,  I  need 
scari*tlr  reiijark  upon  the  pain  this 
untortunate  (K*curn*uce  haa  caoaad 
nie,  or  DMiiind  yon  of  the  injuij 
the  f;irrs  flight  has  been  ealculalad 
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to  inflict  upon  my  establishment. 
The  good  fame  of  a  scholastic 
institution  will  not  bear  even  a 
breath  of  doubtful  import ;  at  the 
same  time,  upheld  by  a  strong 
sense  of  duty,  I  do  not  shrink  from 
giving  any  informatiou,  or  assisting 
in  any  investigation  that  the  un- 
happy event  necessitates.  Enclos- 
ing a  prospectus,  and  asking  pardon 
for  mentioning  the  personal  fact 
that  I  have  been  at  the  head  of 
this  establishment  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  during  that  time 
have  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  a 
large  circle  of  patrons  and  friends, 
as  well  as  of  the  local  gentry, 

**  I  remain.  Sir, 

**  Very  faithfully  yours, 

"Hannau  Smith. 
"  To  Lieut.-Col.  Dillon, 

" — th  Dragoon  Guards." 

This  document  was  us  disquieting 
as  it  was  mysterious.  How  on 
earth  had  Colonel  Dillon  ever 
heard  of  Violet  Thompson  ?  Still 
more  strange,  how  had  he  become 
acquainted  with  the  address  of  her 
schoolmistress.  Was  he  generally 
considered  the  base  betrayer  of  the 
unfortunate  young  girl  whom  the 
pre-occupations  of  his  life  had 
rather  blotted  from  his  memory? 
Could  it  have  been  through  some 
of  her  school-fellows  that  the  false 
and  hateful  suspicion  harboured 
against  him  by  a  gossiping  school- 
mistress had  come  to  Colonel 
Dillon's  ears  ?  That  the  suspicion 
had  travelled  by  some  such  chan- 
nel he  thought  certain,  but  that  it 
should  have  found  such  ready  wel- 
come cut  him  to  the  heart.  Of 
course  he  must  set  to  work  to 
clear  his  name  at  once ;  but  this 
did  not  seem  so  easy  at  first  sight. 
He  could  plead  no  alibi  to  the 
charge;  unluckily,  Violet's  disap- 
nearanoe  had  occurred  just  after 
Lis  own  father's  death,  when  he 
was  on  a  short  leave  of  absence, 
arranging  his  aflhirs,  and  spending 


his  time  entirely  between  Bala- 
clava House  and  London.  During 
the  week  following  the  14ch  of 
December,  he  had  been  quite  alone 
at  home,  too.  The  shock  of  hia 
father's  death  had  affected  hia 
mother's  health  so  much  that  she 
had  to  leave  at  once  the  hoase, 
where  everything  reminded  her  of 
recent  melaucholy  events.  George 
and  Mary  had  gone  with  her,  and 
Charlie  had  been  left  alone  to  do 
bu{«iness  with  his  father's  solicitors, 
and  examine  his  afiairs. 

The  only  way  in  which  his  name 
could  be  cleared  (except  by  his 
denial  of  the  charge,  which  seemed 
to  have  no  particular  value)  was 
apparently  by  a  discovery  of  Violet, 
and  her  testimony  that  he  had 
been  in  no  way  connected  with  her 
flight.  ''But  perhaps  they  won't 
believe  her,  even,"  he  thought  bit- 
terly; **but  perhaps  she  may  give 
proofs  of  my  innocence.  I  cer- 
tainly seem  to  have  been  very  un- 
fortunate in  my  relations  to  the 
poor  girl.  But  who  can  this  per- 
son have  been  whom  the  old 
schoolmistress  talks  about  so 
guardedly  ?  Man  or  woman  ?  The 
latter  probably — some  distant  re- 
lative of  the  girl's  father,  perhaps. 
But  how  on  earth  could  she  say  I  ' 
had  any  motive — much  less  any 
strong  motive — in  desiring  Miss 
Thomson's  disappearance  ?  There 
is  some  mystery  in  this  matter,  and 
I  have  not  solved  even  a  part  of  it 
yet.  Could  my  father  have  had 
any  secret  views  about  the  girl? 
It  would  have  been  only  too  pos- 
sible, but  it  is  hard  to  have  to  sus- 
pect one's  own  father,  especially 
when  he  is  dead." 

But  not  even  the  wish  to  let  his 
father's  memory  rest  could  drive, 
some  very  disquieting  conjectures 
from  Charlie's  mind,  so  deeply  had 
he  distrusted  him  in  his  lifetime. 
Under  the  circumstances,  he  thooi 
the  best  thing  he  could  do  * 
conceal  nothing  from  I 
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who  was  a  prr.«o!ia)  friend  of  l]i« 
own,  aiul  A  man  wli'ine  opiriidiisi 
and  chamcUT  ho  resj>f*otcd.  llt» 
accord int^ly  wrote  tt»  him,  mrntiun- 
ing  eviT^lhinj;  he  knfW  i»f  Violrt 
Thoiniion,  of  hi-«  fatlifr's  wish  that 
be  should  inarrv  her,  and  of  her 
recent  flight.  And  in  his  IetU*r  he 
enrloseii  a  copy  of  Mr^.  Hannah 
SmithN.  Thi«  done,  he  returned 
the  uii{den!«ant  document  to  Cohmel 
Dillon,  inforniin;;  him  tint  he  had, 
throuiih  Ills  lawyer,  iinlered  everv 
possible  search  to  be  made  for  the 
iiiii>»ini:  ^irl.  11«*  had,  he  added, 
no  renii'/n  to  fea^  hrr  tli*ci»Trrv, 
but  n)o»t  earite.'*tlv  doireil  it,  ns  it 
■eenii'd  n-ithin*;  eUe  enuld  clear 
him  from  a  most  unfounded  accu- 
sation. 

niaHie*.4  next  act  was  to  write 
to  h  d>  V:irify  and  a^k  tlie  heneOt 
of  his  adHce.  lid)  had  ^een  Mn. 
bmitirs  tiri^t  lettiT.  and  heard 
nio.'*t  of  tlie  e:n*iim!*tai.c(*(i  of  the 
case.  He  niiuht  onjtfqucntly  be 
able  to  throw  some  li^ht  on  tlie 
matter. 

TliejM*  nu'osurts  takm,  Tiiarlie 
eonl  1  only  t<i]<i  \i\n  haniin  and  wait 
as  |«ati»-nl!y  a?i  po.'^.-ible  lor  a  happy 
turn  (if  trie  tiie. 

Il»*f»r«'  any  rhani;e.  tiihcr  r)r 
bett«-r  'T  worr*«',  c-uild  i* une  i^vcr 
hiti  p'>.«it:  >n,  lie  \ia;«  c  dlfd  !>»  the 
be>Uid>*  of  l.ii  liiiolf,  \ih.»  wa*  \iTV 
ill.  Kit  r  Miuv  tht*  niilnckv  nii^ht 
on  u!iii-!i  If  ha  i  \entiired  out  in 
Hiiiii  and  ht^trm  tt»  ^rarcS  fpr  Holi 
V.irlf  \ . ':  e  had  been  unwe'.l  What 
hv  lit  Jjr*t  p»'rnj»t»-ii  n  imiin;:  ai 
a  ^l  ::'.l  c^ld.  ^•N)n  ;:rrw  M«>r«i\  and 
At  l.i-t  -ii'iel'tpi-i)  itito  a  distinct 
attack  cf  brunch  it  I. » 


riiApriiu  xii 

ll>!lIO.\. 

\Vi    yj-'t   now  return  for  a  nhile 


to  Miss  RIopiw,  nhom  we  last  saw 
tryini;  to  bear  ui)  against  tho 
heavy  blow  of  Mr.  •lames  Prender* 
^ast*tf  sudden  death.  As  has  been 
said,  no  idt*as  that  her  enemy  waa 
standing  at  t.ie  H.ir  <«f  an  '.iwful 
Tribunal  condoled  her  for  his  un- 
timely escape  from  her  own  obser* 
vat  ion.  There  were  more  ideas  tif 
personal  revenue  in  her  pursuit  tif 
liiin  than  she  had  imagined,  and 
thes*^  sntfered  a  bitter  diMppoint- 
ment  when  death  carried  ulT  their 
object.  Hut  as  these  thoughts  of 
revenf^e  had  not  reigned  alone  iu 
Ikt  mind,  when  their  motive  power 
cea.'ied  other  contiderations  cra- 
dualiy  tilled  their  plaiv,  and  urtz^ 
her  not  to  abandon  the  course  ahe 
had  adopted.  If  Mr.  James  Prrn- 
der^ast  could  not  be  punished,  his 
brother  ouirlit  to  be  satisfied  by  the 
recu\ery  ot  his  Ki^t  child  ;  and  to 
the  niis<-int;  girl,  if  she  wi-re  indeed 
alive,  there  was  due  nt  leant  one 
serious  edort  more  for  her  restora- 
tion to  her  rightful  {Kisition. 

S>s  in  spite  if  depression  and  the 
loss  of  o;if  stnwig  motive  for  AC* 
tivity,  .Mi<s  Mi'^aw  did  not  give  up 
her  micsion,  but  set  hermdf  to 
Hurk  out  t)ie  slight  clues  she  had 
i»htained  as  to  Mr.  James  Prvndipr- 
t*a!it's  movem  -nts  when  he  left 
home  on  thosr  »hort  periihlical  es- 
peditions  of  which  not  eren  his 
own  family  undtTstixHl  the  object. 

Sl.ittly  and  Hundy  s'ti*  worked 
out  ti.cM*  sumll  flues,  and  traced 
.Mr.  Prendenra!«t's  loolstepi  to 
Claniborou;:}].  Once  so  far,  she 
iLid  lit  til-  oitKeulty  in  mskins  oat 
the  !►' jrct  i.f  hi!.  jounieTS  thither, 
t  Hai  to  M-t*  a  voung  ladr*  hie 
ward  in  tiie  pch^kol.  tbev  infonBcd 
her  at  thi-  hotil  inhere  it  had  been 
his  habit  to  stop,  and,  as  well  aa  the 
Moiter  Could  rvmember,  her  naoM 
uas  Min^  Tiiomson.  Violet  he 
called  i.iT  \thi-:.evt*r  he  br\>ught  her 
to  (ii!ii>  uiih  btm  at  the  hotel.  At 
the  lC>yaI  Ilottd  she  also  heeid  ef 
a  forei:;n   Wi>man,  name  foff|olteB, 
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who  used  to  meet  Mr.  Prenilergast 
aud  Miss  ThoniHon,  and  sometimea 
Mr.  Preiidergast  alone,  at  tbo  hotel. 
All  this  information  Miss  Megaw 
procured  from  a  talkative  waiter, 
whodo  memory  was  marvellously 
quickened  by  balf-a-sovereign. 

After  obtaining  all  this  useful 
and  important  information,  Miss 
Megaw  retired  to  take  her  first 
night's  rest  in  the  Royal  Hotel. 
The  following  morning,  she  decided 
to  call  at  Harpenden  House  and 
see  Violet  if  possible,  and  proceed 
cautiously  to  ascertain  whether  she 
were  really  the  missing  daughter 
of  her  old  friend.  What  an  age 
that  night  of  conjecture  and  expec- 
tation seemed.  Miss  Megaw  went 
to  bed,  but  could  not  sleep.  She 
seemed  to  have  at  last  cuu$;ht  the 
thread  which  would  enable  her  to 
find  her  way  amid  the  maze  of 
Black  Jamie's  plots,  and  the  idea 
threw  her  into  a  fever  of  excite- 
ment and  expectation.  At  last, 
tired  of  tossinj:;  restlessly  from  side 
to  side,  and  of  building  unsubstan- 
tial edifices  of  fancy  upon  the  basis 
of  the  fact  she  had  just  discovered, 
she  got  up,  and  lighting  a  candle, 
began  a  letter  to  Mr.  Preudergast, 
detailing  the  progress  she  was 
making.  This  done,  she  felt 
<Milmer,  and  lying  down  again,  fell 
asleep  till  morning. 

At  half-past  ten  o'clock  she  had 
effected  an  entrance  into  Harpenden 
House,  and  learnt  Violet's  strange 
story.  Not  unnaturally,  she  sus- 
pected Charlie  Prendergast  of  some 
knowledge  of  his  father's  designs, 
the  more  so  when  she  found  he 
knew  Violet.  To  do  her  justice, 
her  conviction  that  Charlie  had 
caused  the  girl's  flight  was  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  the  school- 
mistress's exaggerated  statements. 

Like  Charlie,  but  from  a  very 
different  motive,  she  was  evidently 
desirous  of  finding  the  girl.  Mrs. 
Smith  said  that  Oiron,  the  French- 
woman, was  somewhere  in  London, 


hunting  for  her  with  all  her  might 
and  main,  and  suc^gested  that  Miss 
Megaw  should  unite  with  her  in  the 
search.  This  Miss  IVIegaw  ngrped 
to  do,  and  returned  without  further 
delay  to  town  to  try  to  find  Jeanne. 
**  She  is  advertising,  herself,  in  the 
papers,"  said  IMrs.  Smith,  as  Miss 
Megaw  bid  her  good-bye,  "and  if 
you  advertise  for  her,  you  are  cer- 
tain to  find  her  at  once.  Or  stay ; 
I  saw  an  advertisement  of  hers  in 
the  Times  some  dav  last  week.  If 
you  go  to  the  address  slie  gave  there 
for  Violet,  you  will  find  her,  I  have 
no  doubt." 

On  her  return  to  town.  Miss 
Megaw  was  not  long  in  finding  out 
the  advertisement  to  which  Mrs. 
Smith  had  alluded.  Besides  its 
heading—**  To  V.  T."— its  substance 
left  no  doubt  as  to  its  author.  It 
was  an  impassioned  appeal  to  the 
love  and  duty  of  a  dauj^lit(?r  who  re- 
fused to  satisfy  her  mother's  prayer. 
It  also,  contained  a  promise  that  if 
the  girl  would  yield,  things  should 
continue  as  they  had  been  before, 
and  the  world  should  remain  in 
ignorance  of  their  relationship. 
After  which  came  an  address  that 
Miss  Megaw  set  out  for  at  once, 
and  to  her  great  satisfaction,  she 
found  **  Madame  Giron  "  at  home. 

'•Will  you  tell  me  all  you  know 
of  the  girl  who  was  called  Violet 
Thomson,'*  said  Miss  Megaw, 
fixing  her  keen  grey  eyes  upon  the 
Frenchwoman,  who  returned  the 
look  with  a  half  defiant  glance  of 
her  glittering  black  eyes.  Miss 
Megaw  had  begun  the  interview  by 
saying  she  believed  Violet  to  be  in 
some  wav  connected  with  a  matter 
which  she  had  an  interest  in  inves- 
tigating ;  and  she  hinted  vaguely  at 
great  advantas:e9  that  would  accrue 
to  Madame  Giron  if  she  withheld  no 
information  she  could  possibly  give 
as  to  tbo  girl's  parentage  and  liis- 
tory. 

"  Dieu !  There  is  very  little  to 
tell,"    replied    the    Frenchwoman, 
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brtifqiscly.  **  She  in  tlm  (1au<!liter 
of  ini*  and  o(  fm  nwn  mari  8«-hn8- 
tiin  Giron,  wiio  wa^  kill  at  Sulfc- 
rino— 


'» 


'•  Yt'U  arc  cortaln- 


«i 


••  Wlin  Hhall  Im»  more  aure?" 
ai^kt'il  .ItMiiiu*,  scornfully.  '*  You, 
pcrliapN,  iiiaiinnu*  r  '* 

**  Hut  thiH  is  a  new  htorv  of  voura.'* 
iiiU'rruptvti  MiKa  Mi'uaw,  aternly ; 
'*  vou  uill  fimi  it  mure  to  vour  iiittT- 

w  m 

evt  to  be  quite  frank  and  truthful 
with  iiif 

"What  1  hare  My  in  truth  !'* 
crie«l  •Ifaiiiir,  tirinjj  up  eii'itfdly. 

*'  Yt>u  >aiil  tnriikiTly  that  sht*  was 
a  uard  t  f  Mr.  Jaiiu'n  FrtMider^aatV, 
and  tliut  \(>u  wen*  her  iiuri«e,  and 
ntiw  vou  eall  hi-r  vour  chiid — either 
tlat  a.-iM-rtitiii  i»r  your  prt  ^eiit  onu 
ia  a  lie.  lluw  am  I  to  tell  which  ii 
truth  aiul  which  lulHehmid  ?*' 

'•  Heraut*e  1  liavr  lin  luiiiiiT  reason 
not  U*  c;i'l  her  my  chihl-— 1  ^ain  no- 
thjn;;  nii-n*  hy  ti»al  now,"  replied 
Jraiiiie,  4|iiitr  ui'h*u>hiii|;ly ;  "and 
it  in  i»o  timi'  hut  fur  truth  miw.  I 
am  \erv  >i(*k.aial  ^hull  r«>(»n  liie,  and 
1  vnrit  ti»M«Mii\  rArri'\ and  be  with 
her,"  ^ht•  ailui-d.  wiurily. 

Mi«:i  M*-i;:iw-  MfiA  puzzled.  The 
woman  e<  rtarilv  d:d  hnik  verr  il!, 
and  liiT  K'nuiii:;  f'T  hi-r  child  did 
not  M-f'Mi  a  t*tM^ued  ^entiiiienr.  and 
tht-re  wa!»  a  hungry,  uus4liJ»tied  liKik 
iu  lifT  re«tli'j»M  e\t-j»- 

••  IK)  \nu  iH'liew  in  (ioilr"  »he 
aike.l  fiU'idriiiy. 

I'l-r  a  nu>ni«*nt  Jeanne  Mfomeil 
takiii  aha''k  by  liii*  qui'stion  ;  but 
bIu*  M"  ti  ri'«'iik4-n*d  Iht  compit^ure. 

••'"'i.  Mt  ,  .  ,  ."  ^l.e  aniwered. 
fehruL'i:ii  z  hiT  i»hi'uhi«  r«. 

*''l(.fi)  will  \i'U  p!ji*«*  vdur  hand 
on  X\\\*  I"  k.  und  «w«'ar  t«»  uie  that 
what  ^i-iA  l.aic  ju9t  X\AA  me  m 
true  ." 

**  \\  \i>u  »ii!."  aiii»wi-red  Ji-anne. 

■ 

with  a:  t  it  her  -'^ru^*.  a:iil  a  hAlf-om- 
tenip'Ui'ii!*  rni'>'.  Ihcfi  piaein*^  hvr 
haii'i  "It  t'«-  1  •••(«.  and  h'okiii:;  up 
in  Mi«5  Mi-^a«'«  \jl<^  iifiiantl%,  »ht* 
aaid  »!uui\.   *' What    1   l.:i\e  ^sv  19 


truth.  Violet  it  the  child  of 
and  feu  man  mari  Sebaatien  Giron, 
who  waa  kill  at  S^olferino.  lie  warn 
sous-ofirier  of  huaaara." 

'*  That  will  do;*  naid  Mian  BIc;-av, 
amoothiuK  her  forehead  with  a  derp 
ai^h,  and  keeping  ailenoa  for  •  few 
minuted. 

**  Qur  roiu  iteM  tirolr,**  aaid  Jeanne, 
watching:  her;  **  What  ia  Violet  to 
you,  madame  ?  *' 

**  Nothing ;  but  the  child  whom 
Mr.  Pri*uden;ast  really  confide«l  to 
your  can*,  and  who  died,  1  bid ivre 
vou  sav — I  want  to  hear  i>f  her.*' 

**  And  what  you  want  her  for?** 
n»ked  Jeanne,  with  a  cuuuiu^  louk 
iu  her  glancini;  erea* 

"  That  is  ni\  aftair  olune.  I  a  ahr 
really  dt*adr"  ahked  Mias  Mei*aw, 
struck  by  the  curioua  expre»aion  of 
Jeaniie*h  face. 

Jeanne  made  no  reply  t  but 
aeetnetl  wrapt  in  thought. 

*' Liaten  to  me/*  continued  Miss 
Me^aw,  layint;  her  hand  on  the 
table,  and  benuini;  forward  ea|;rrlTp 
**  the  dii«co%*erv  of  that  child  ia  of  the 
fZreateat  {Mmsiible  importaiiee  to  ne, 
and  you  ahall  be  paid  well  if  you  can 
help  me  to  tind  her.  Don't  com  mi  t 
vourM'If  ha.Htilv — and  abore  all. 
doirt  waste  your  own  prrcioua  tiaie 
or  mine  in  iiiventint;  lies  and  aab* 
terfu^eK — but  just  think  whether 
yuii  can  n'aliy  ludp  me  to  6n(I  that 
child;  if  \ou  can,  tou  aball  be  veil 
rewarded  for  the  senrice  :  but  if  the 
child  be  really  dead,  aay  so  plainlj 
tor  (jiHi'ji  Mike,  and  rou  will  spars 
iiie  a  World  of  \aiu  hope  and  siek- 
enin^  aniiety.*' 

F«ir  a  few  momenta  Jeanne  aaid 
not  bin  IT,  whiie  the  sharp,  cunniaif 

hH>k   III    her   eves   tixed    on    Mim 

•  — 

Me;;aw  i;rew  more  and  more  ia* 
tens4'.  till  at  la«t  she  said  abruptij.^- 

**  Vou  an*  the  mother  of  that 
child,  then  r" 

**  1  am  iiothini;  of  the  kind,*  le* 
plietl  Misa  Mei;aw,  eonaidrffahljr 
astonished ;  *'  |>erhapa  «a  ahaU  gel 
ou  better  if  you  will  only  apeak  ef 
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what  you  know — not  of  what  jou 
imagine." 

"  I  know  nothing,"  said  Jeanne, 
snlkily.  *'  There  is  nothing  to  make 
such  fuss  about." 

Miss  Megaw  felt  that  if  she  were 
to  do  anything  with  such  a  difficult 
person  as  her  visitor,  she  had  better 
abstain  as  much  as  possible  from 
anything  in  the  shape  of  roughness 
and  severity. 

**If  she  had  been  your  child,  I 
would  have  liked  more  to  help  you," 
continued  Jeanne,  a  little  apologeti- 
cally ;  for  we  then  should  have  both 
the  same  kind  of  trouble." 

''  I  could  not  be  more  anxious  to 
find  her  if  she  were  even  my  own 
child,"  said  Miss  Megaw,  quietly. 
''She  was  the  daughter  of  a  very 
dear  friend " 

''  Why  did  you  not  ask  Mr.  James 
Prendergast  about  her,  then  ? " 
asked  Jeanne ;  "  he  would  have 
showed  you  my  child,  though — Ah  ! 
be  was  one  who  was  not  easy  to  de- 
ceive .  .  .  ." 

"  As  I  hinted  to  you  just  now," 
said  Miss  Megaw,  putting  it  in  the 
most  delicate  manner  she  could, 
'*  there  are  circumstances  connected 
with  this  afiair  which  I  cannot  men- 
tion at  present — later  on,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  give  you  every  expla- 
nation .  .  .  ." 

•*I  do  not  want  explanation — I 
want  my  child,"  interrupted  Jeanne 
carelessly.  "  I  do  not  want  money 
either ;  I  want  Violet  only  now." 

"I  hope  you  will  find  her  soon," 
said  Miss  Megaw,  pursuing  her  con- 
ciliatory policy,  *'  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  help  you  by  every  means  in 
my  power.  In  the  meantime,  I 
hope  you  will  not  refuse  to  assist 
me  in  my  search  after  information 
about  the  other  child — or,  at  any 
rate,  that  you  will  put  mo  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  some  proof  of  her 
death.  By  doing  either  one  or  the 
other,  you  will  be  performing  a  kind 
and  profitable  action." 

But  Jeanne  was  not  to  be  caught 


by  soft  words ;  she  knew  their  mar- 
ket value  quite  as  well  as  Miss 
Megaw,  and  estimated  them  just  at 
that  low  price,  and  nothing  more. 

*'  What  I  know  or  what  I  do  not 
know  is  my  own  to  give  or  keep  aa 
I  choose,"  she  said,  cautiously^ 
while  Miss  Megaw  felt  something' 
like  despair  creeping  over  her.  "  I 
shall  not  be  trouble  long  now  with 
any  of  these  things.  I  will  find  my 
lost  child  if  I  can — but  I  am  very- 
sick  now  .  .  .  ." 

*'  I  should  have  thought  it  might 
be  some  satisfaction  to  you  at  sucb 
a  time  to  help  others  who  are  in  the 
same  doubt  and  dintress  as  your- 
self .  .  .  ."  suggested  Miss  Megaw. 

"  Why  you  take  such  interest  in 
a  child  not  your  own?'*  asked 
Jeanne,  curiously.  "  Who  is  father 
and  mother  to  this  child  ?  " 

"  That,  I  have  already  told  you,  I 
cannot  sny.  I  shan't  be  betraying 
any  confidence,  however,  when  I 
tell  you  that  its  mother  was  a 
countrywoman  of  your  own." 

"That  I  know,"  replied  Jeanne, 
cooly.  "When  it  was  lehe^  I  saw 
that  the  maman  it  cried  after  was 
not  English." 

"For  God's  sake,  speak  out 
plainly,  and  tell  me  all  you  know  1 " 
cried  Miss  Megaw,  clasping  her 
hands  together,  while  tears  of  en- 
treaty stood  in  her  eyes. 

*•  No,  no,"  replied  Jeanne,  shak- 
ing her  head  ;  "  when  I  find  Violet 
it  will  be  time  enough." 

Miss  Megaw  began  to  fancy  that 
Jeanne  suspected  her  of  knowing 
Violet's  hiding-place,  and  being 
in  some  way  concerned  in  her  dis- 
appearance. And  then  it  flashed 
across  her  mind  that,  perhaps  she 
might  strike  some  sort  of  a  bargain 
with  the  Frenchwoman  dependent 
upon  the  restoration  of  her  child. 

"One  moineni,"  she  said,  seeing 
that  Jeanne  was  about  to  propound 
another  of  her  useless  questions. 
"  It  has  just  occurred  to  me  that  we 
might  come  to  some  arrangement  in 
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lhl<«  mnttiT  tliftt  w  mKI  bo  for  our 
mutual  bt*nr:it.  Vou  linvr  bi'cu 
M*arrlii:ii;  tor  ymr  ti.iu^'ili'r.*' 

'*  I  lj:ivt*  si-nn'lj  ti;l  1  r.iii  no 
iiion/*  p'lilifil  Ji':iTi:i>\  ilr!«p)ii« 
ilfiitly.  *■  Sly  ^lrl•IIl;lh  i-*  luiw  iji:ili» 
:;>tiu*.  I  lio  ii'it  know  1.  ).v  I  ^l1all 
briiU'  IjiT  to  ruiv** 

"  VtTV      W.-II."      iMIltllMIi'tl        Mi'*'* 

Mi'^aw.  *•  NiAV,  >u;t|' -M-  thai  I 
i;uttrrt:ili«*  to  try  t«)  tltitl  x-iir  liaiii^ii- 
tvr  I  li  ivf  l:ii)«*ur  :iMil  truiiMt* 
<'li»»i^ii  airi-:i»ly  mi  l:;ii.ii'.  will  'Mil 
ta!^:!ii;  liii^  i:i  atl'.-itiini  ;  l-ii  I  d) 
!i  i:  r.iri"  I  •  f  j':;ri'  iM\;''it— -.f  \iiu 
Will  |ir«Miii>i»  to  s|u*:ik  iMit  it'  1  liis- 
rtivt-r  voiir  »i:i«l'JtiliT*H  wlnTtMboiitu 
f  -.-  vou.  I  will  not  lra\L*  :i  >t>iiii'  uii- 

■ 

turnoii  to  lii-iMMT  Iht.'* 

Jc*auni*  inuiio  no  iminciiinte  roply 
i»i  this  ^iiL'.;«'.''tioTi,  but  n?*  Iirr  Intx* 
■:r«-w  lfj*.«  tiirlanrh'tly.  Miss  Mt'|»:iw 
;ui'-s  li  lliat  h'n'  w:Li  ^iviiij;  it  b«T 
Miourabb*  ronsidrratioii.  If  >\a* 
«  >..!«!  ii:iv*-  ki)iiw;i  t'lat  w'lit  {"Im*  linii 
'  i»t  pn'p'i?-*- 1  w.M  till"  C'Uf  liji'i:;  ot 
:i!l  otin  rt  t!i:it  JiMii!!!*  w.ii.trii.  !  t-r 
H  Mpi-n-**  at  tiiat  (riticnl  iiiomt'iit 
w\MiII  li:ivi*  bfoii  far  Ii-^*"*  ili-tri'^.-^iu/. 

••  I  lio  111  it  waul  ni'Wii'v,"  .li-nniii* 
\\\*  ti.i  k  ii.r.  "I  li:i\i*  littlf  ii^i' 
for  iiii'Tf  ir:-  ui*y  than  I  li:ni»-  if  I 
waul  <viT  it»  !..*"i'l  Violrt  njaji  I 
i-.u^t  ri"«t  avii  ri'Covrr  .-ImutM,  or 
•at'tT  I  iii'.'^t  n-it  >pt  uiI  ir  III  i\- 
i-il":i:i'i.t  'r.'i:!*  woniati  >'..»11  xxurk 
f  •:■  1. 1".  S:.i-  :s  i-  i,;i-r.  >'".>'  i«  a'i\i«»'i? : 
V.  "..it  i  w.i't'  !-'.i-  will  ^.•.l^  kij'W.  af 
t".  •  iir:«-i-  I  h',.iI1  pay  t'^r  li«  r  mtvu'i-:* 
J*  .•  1.1  i  \VI;:.I  :!•  It  to  ti.r  u  u:it  art' 
r;t  r  -  r  t  ■..  ■  r  ..rr  niotivfu.  TiifV 
:»r»*  In!-  iv^  t.i  III*' — all  I  n*k  for  i* 
•iv  I  «  :. — :ii-,  ni:hl — mv  rliibi.     If 

*  •  ■ 

i»Uf  r.Mi  i:<*t  Hit*  ili:tt  It't  bt-r  ibii^o.  and 
-{;i'  :-  \m|i*..ii,»-  Io  :ili  I  can  t«  II  Lrr.*' 

'•  !•  \.ni  Uu  1  VimI.:."  hill'  bai  I 
aJou  t,  at'ti'r  a  f>-w  nimuti-^  <-f  uttrr, 
op;n*-!ii%o  Mlt-n*'*",  "  \i«ii  j'h:!.!  kiiow 
ail  wi.at  I  4'aii  ti-  1  " 

"  Ti:i-ii  \i>u  liavo  KO'iu'tbiiiiT  ti 
to'.'.?"   ►aui    Mi*?»    Mf'ijaw,   iiiikiu'^ 

i«T*  fli.  il  iff»rt  to  <  l:/;l  •■  j'M'^li'.r.;; 
fr".'ll  J*   l!i?.r 


•*  The  S'^oncr  you  bring  me  Vio- 
let/' itnid  Ji^anni*,  with  a  My  laiich, 
**  tlio  quirkrr  i^ball  you  know  that." 

**  1  will  try  that  it  nhall  Ih*  fUMYn.** 

TluA  niattiT  arranpt*d,  it  only  n^ 
inainctl  for  Jc*ann««  to  di*M*rib(*  her 
rotviit  rfftrta  to  didcovrr  Viob*t,  f»o 
that  the  i*a:iii*  ^rouii<i  nii;;ht  not  t«e 
twiiv  i;oii(»  nviT  ill  the  search. 
riiirtlly,i(!ie  t;ave  a  very  minute  des- 
i'ripi.«»ti  of  Violet'rt  per«t>nal  ap|Mrar- 
uun*. 

TIii.H  interview,  whieh  be^^an  ii'» 
unproininiiii^Iy,  b-ft  Mi!<«  Me<*aw  iti 
a  nio^t  bopffui  buinour  at  it4  nm- 
clu.Hlon.  On  ber  ri'tum  hame  bh«* 
n*ne<*ted  that  fllie  bad  done  all  that 
I'ould  be  expected  of  her  own  un- 
aided endeavours,  and  that  now  f>r 
never  wan  the  tnno  to  eall  in  pro- 
fessional n«9ii*taiiee  to  bring  her  tiiiu 
eoverie»  to  a  happy  cnnebMion.  SSe 
ui*.*«>rdinL;lv  wrote  a  minute  aectuint 
of  iier  intervifw  willi  Jeanne  to  Mr. 
llateliett,  and  be^::ed  him  at  once 
t*«  institute  a  vigornufl  M*.iri*h  after 
Viiib't.and  to  fpare  notiain^  to  finil 
brr.  The  bent  detect  ire  aid  that 
tn.iufy  Ciiuld  prtK'tire  would  be  too 
little  for  the  itnporlance  of  the  case. 

Or.  the  folbiwiiif;  morning  ahe 
WM4  iitartled  by  a  telegram  announc- 
ill:;  Mr.  Pn^iiderga^t's  illoesp.  and 
K*i;i;ini;  her  to  M't  out  at  onC:*  fur 
(■!i*nrivt*rn.  The  telegram  w.m  from 
.lanet.  but  had  b(*i*n  PCDt  by  her 
i.iirl<'.«  d:rei*tion.  The  intelligence 
it  ruiitaiiied  filled  Ms*  Mi*ga»*with 
fiirrow  and  disniav. 

"  It  1.4  tou  bard."  she  oaid  to  her- 
M'lt,  a^  i^hi*  hat  petrified  with  trou- 
Ide.  **  if  lie  hhould  be  taken  awar 
iii'w!  Oil.  iiiv  God!  how  harvl 
M'i'tii  til"  things  «r  ha\e  to  bear  in 
Tiiv  MO-i,i-  -mill  UoMk-  Thou  teacheat 
ij!t  liitt  to  h  ea-urr  Tliv  favour  hv 
the  >'i*V''!i!i  Tiiju  afcjrdei^t  to  our 

pl:i'i-." 

Till  II  uilh  btuted  lieadanddoan- 
i*a>t  ^p  tit  »?.<•  tliO)i};^t  tiver  lK« 
vnriii-.^  d:!>appoinlnient>  of  lier  life, 
nriii  >k  e  by  hide  brfore  her  ihm 
\oars   M-iUii'd  to  stand— each  jri 
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personified  bj  herself  from  the  time 
she  hnd  been  a  merry  child  and 
bluBhing  maiden  till  age  and  sorrow 
had  blanched  her  hair  and  furrowed 
her  face,  and  the  monotony  of  a 
colourless  existence  had  communi- 
cated rigidnesH  to  her  form  and 
features ;  and  each  year  had  its 
story  to  tell  as  it  clastped  the  hand 
of  a  sister  year ;  and  as  Miss  Megaw 
listened  to  these  voices  of  the  past, 
she  leaned  forward  in  her  chair,  and 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
bitter  tears  made  their  way  slowly 
through  her  thin  withered  fingers, 
and  fell  glistening  upon  the  black- 
ness of  her  dress.  Though  the  eyes 
that  shed  them  have  lost  their 
brightness  and  beauty,  the  tears  of 
age  are  as  clear  as  the  crystal  dew- 
drops  that  hang  from  the  eye-lids  of 
youth,  and  they  spring  from  a  more 
hopeless  anguish.  Youth  weeps 
for  the  present — ago  over  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future,  too, 
sometimes. 

4c  •  •  •  •  • 

"  How  is  he  ?  *'  Miss  Megaw  asked 
anxiously  of  Janet,  who  met  her  in 
the  hall  on  her  arrival  at  Glenri- 
veen. 

"  He  is  very  ill,  indeed,  I  am 
afraid.  He  has  been  looking  out 
anxiously  for  your  arrival." 

**  Shall  I  go  up  stairs  at  once  ?" 

*'  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  find 
him  able  to  speak  much,"  said 
Janet,  leading  the  way  to  the  sick 
room.  "  He  has  scarcely  opened 
hi^  lips  all  day,  and  seems  very 
weak.*' 

^Ir.  Prendcrgast  recognized  Miss 
Meg.'iw  the  moment  she  drew  near 
his  bed-side,  and  returned  the  pres- 
sure of  her  hand,  retaining  his  hold 
of  it,  though  after  turning  an 
anxious  glance  upon  her,  he  dosed 
his  eyes,  and  his  painful  hoarse 
breathing  seemed  to  grow  worse. 

**I  should  like  to  see  him  alone 
for  a  moment  or  two,"  she  whis- 
pered to  Janet,  who  waa  beside 
hcT. 


Janet  and  a  nurse  whom  Dr. 
Quineen  had  brought  to  help  her 
inexperience  left  the  room,  and 
Miss  Megaw,  bending  over  the  sick 
man,  whispered, — 

'*  I  think  we  are  at  last  upon  th(; 
right  track — keep  up  your  courage, 
you  have  still  something  to  live  for, 
my  poor  friend.  Alas !  alas  I  do 
not  let  me  be  robbed  of  the  happi- 
ness of  giving  you  back  your  daugh- 
ter," she  faltered  piteously,  while  ;i 
spasm  of  anguish  crossed  her  fnci; 
as  she  watched  his  suffering!^. 
•*  Press  my  hand  if  you  hear  what  I 
say  .  •  •  . 

With  great  difficulty  Mr.  Pren- 
dcrgast answered  her,  "  It  is  too — 
late.  I  am  dying — but  you — -will 
find — her,  if  you  can — " 

"  That  I  will,  so  help  me  God,'' 
said  Miss  Megaw,  fervently;  then 
falling  on  her  knees,  while  she  still 
clasped  his  hand,  she  prayed  with 
bitter  tears  that  once  again  the 
hand  of  death  might  be  stayed,  and 
the  sick  man's  days  prolonged  to 
see  the  end  of  her  labours,  which 
she  believed  was  near  at  hand. 

"  Alas ! "  she  thought,  as  at  last 
she  arose  from  her  knees,  "  why  did 
he  keep  this  thing  from  me  for  so 
many  years?  If  I  had  begun  to 
search  for  her  sooner,  his  last  years 
might  have  been  comforted  by  her 
care  and  affection — and  James  Pren- 
dcrgast might  not  have  escaped  the 
punishment  he  deserved  at  the 
hands  of  the  woman  he  had  wronged. 
Alas,  for  our  weak  faith — oh,  God  ! 
it  is  hard  sometimes  to  say  *  Thy 
will  be  done.' " 

During  the  rest  of  that  day  Mr. 
Prendergaut  never  spoke* 

**Is  there  no  hope,  doctor?" 
asked  Miss  Megaw,  with  feverish 
anxiety. 

•*  None  this  time,  I  fear,"  an- 
swered Dr.  Quineen ;  his  is  a 
tough  constitution,  and  he  may 
battle  for  another  night  or  two, 
but  the  end  is  certain,  I  am  afraid.'* 

On  this  day  of  Miss  Megaw's 


\ 


■tK 
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Ibb  mkllrr  tUt  «a>ild  be  for  our 
nntun]  bftovfit.  Yini  \iato  bMB 
KStvrKiug  tur  tour  d.iu;;liler." 

"I  hate  *r*rcli  till  I  can  IM 
tniMy-,"  nrpltnt  Jmnn*-,  dctpOM* 
dfrnllj.  "MTitrvii};lli  ii  now  qnito 
i;oD».  t  do  not  Imuir  liuw  t  thall 
bitqi;  Ucr  to  nr.*' 

"  Vrrjr  mil,"  nmliaucd  MiH 
3Ii!i;aw.  "  Now,  «upf><»0  Ibat  I 
unifenak*  to  try  to  Sad  «i>itrdaueh* 
ter — I  hnve  labour  and  trouU* 
i-OohbIi  n]rtttif  on  liiuM>,  wrtlioul 
itkini;  lUU  In  addiiion;  bm  I  da 
not  caro  in  tpan  inT»flf— if  yon 
will  prvmiH  to  apeak  out  if  I  dt^ 
M)ir*r  your  daui;lit^r'B  wlK>rr«bi>aU 
ft>r  you,  1  will  uot  Imv«  a  kton*  «■' 
tuned  lo  diaeotvr  b4>r" 

Jnuuw  made  no  imiDrdiato  rvptjr 
to  tbia  laicgMtioti,  but  at  hrr  Tae* 
qnwlts  ni«hti«lH>ly,  Miai  Mrnw 
^Dward  Ibat  lb*  wia  fiiring  it  Mr 
laroarabU  eonaidentton.  If  tlui 
rould  bave  Icovwa  thai  what  tbe  had 
jwt  propoatd  wsa  ibr  cn«  tbm^  of 
ttti  otben  ibat  Jaantie  wautr'l,  li«r 
aoapraao  at  that  trtlinl  mooMTat 
would  ban  bMO  (kr  Ima  dt<trc>*tn;. 

"  I  do  not  want  tuwirj~  Ji-atiii« 
wu  Ibinlnnf.  **  i  hai«  liitlo  um 
lor  more  notuy  Iban  I  H«*e— if  I 
want  cvrr  to  tiMMt  Violet  atfain  I 
lawt  ra«t  and  ivcoter  atronirth,  or 
ratber  1  mud  sat  apend  It  lii  n< 
cUr&ient  Tbb  wmntv  afaoQ  tnwk 
fnr  ne.  Sbft  ia  r<i;(V.  ahe  b  antiflua ; 
what  1  want  ■!■«  will  tona  kunw,  n 
the  print  I  >!iaU  par  far  Ikt  Mrviaav 
ii  i:iml.  What  ■■  II  111  me  what  an 
tier  M-rrrt*.  ur  hrr  ittotiiea.  Tlin' 
ai*  nothing  lu  air — all  I  a^k  far  |a 
my  iinD — iDj  n);l>t — my  etiild.  If 
•Iw  rail  et4  mr  ibat  lei  lu^r  dn  »»,  and 
•Iw  MwdriMMt  lo  all  loan  leJI  hvr." 

"Ir  yoQ  Sad  VudH."  aha  aaid 
•lood,  aflar  •  firw  miualiM  iif  utttr, 
put  ahali  know 


3Kbiu" 


a  tall." 


L 


"TWa  «0B  ha*r  aoaialbiaa  %m 
taUr"  aaid  Uiaa  Ma^w,  ukiac 
Mw  laal  aAwt  to  ritnt  mnathiag 
fraai  Jnnar. 
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^fsl,  nti'i.lrri*  <>f  the  tiyin^  mat/j^ 

na  AL'ain  bt*:;iM  to  :i|tp«Mr  at 

iTt'i"'!,  :infi  bv  trie  rviMiifii;  of 

xt  ilav  ulniDsit  till*  hATiu*  fiarty 

io«i'i:i^>It*'l  HH  ))v  till*  taIsM*  alarm 

iiv    priMiiius     <  >»*io*»iT.       1  ho 

i"i»|t):Ml  \v;i«  thf  c'lif't  **xoop- 

,,  itir  111-,  poor  man,  lii'l  lor  tho 

tliri*f  wfi'ks  \u-eu  \\iw^  uiicit^r 

1       auil  III  LaiiHiiowiie  (Vmt'tvrv,  at 

b.       The    hatched   of    ohiliirfii, 

loo,   wi*rt*   ni>t  q«iitc    tin*    i<ame   a<« 

those  will)  i.al  lii'^turboii  tin*  quirt 

of  the   hitiiMi*   lu'toro,  but   in  t'nrir 

nanniTit  a  nil  ruM  0:119  the  now  im- 

portatiiins    wen*    no    impruvfrncnt 

OD  thi'  i»lii.   Nor  wen*  their  niothiTii 

leas  «'&-irtinir  than  ot*  von*-    .li'lmnv 

■tiU  pn-tt*rrfii  crram  to  riKi-li\(*r  oil: 

the  w:  ii<\v  a::ain   itprnt  a  wrt'tolieil 

sleopli"*?«  ni^hl  owin:;  to  tin*  ci>ok'H 

obNtiiiati*  aillifrcnro  to   t!it*  u>o  ot' 

nia<v :     anil    I>i*ctor    Qnim-rn    utill 

foninl  r!npIo\  mi'[it  tor  ail   the  tiim* 

Le  roiii'i  *-:>aro  troni  hi;*  att*-ndaiii*t* 

on  Mr.  Pr.-n  ifr.r:i!»i.  in  nnniiittTini; 

to  tl.i-  ail'iu-iits  i\  li:«*  n  lalivi'>,  \vln» 

^^^'l^^■ll.    Iv    N«»:iit'    iir"«iilii'?ic     l'«n'- 

knoult'  ,\»*'  lit*  ti.«*   prr-»'Tit    nii'ian* 

chnlv  triir.  to  h:i\i',  Willi  «»n('  <*i»n- 

vent.  put   I'tl  h«*«'i:>^  a  li-vtor  till  itji 

arrival.      Hut  in  ?pilf  o!'  a!l  prol'i"*- 

»ii>nal     ralU     iiP'>n     li>ni.     iKii-tur 

<jinn^*n    niaiiJ::r.l    to    siv   a    l:<>'*<1 

(Iral  iM   tii**  wi-:l-l-»-tio    wiiliiw    with 

thi'   !»:r'ii^l>  IViiti-^Jant  J*\ '.npaliiHM 

wl.'>:ii  tic  ha  1  a>imin*il  bo  inuL'li  tin* 

prt'v:i>u<*  aiitufiin. 

An  i  if,  lM-t"'»re.  M>*  Mijaw'd 
nan.*'  iin-i  i-i..irni*:er  iia-i  hei-n  r.ither 
r»'.r'':lv  triatc'l  bv  tl'»'  ;:!»^Miibia:^«", 
^ln•  h'l'-v  re-i.it-'l  "1:11  iii**  nuTcv  at 
tiifir  r..i-.i:-.      Tjf    lll:l■!•"^t  l::i:iii*    bv 

m 

wi.ic'i  *  •' u  14  ri*:r.!ii>>!.I\  ..iio'^n  uas 
thrti'.If"  tl.-it  w-':..a?i.'  "i'-inrrc'l  i:» 
vari'iu*  t  !-•  ^  ill"  ii.!«.ikf  aMii  bu*;'!- 
cii'n.  :»•■  *  r  .::ij  t.i  li."  a^i/.tv  til' the 
rpt-a'ik'  r  ;  t".*t  titti'n  a«ij»i't:vi«»  wi-r^r 
III  it  »ui!:m»  «:.:oh  ipia!<lie<l  lh«' 
wurl  "  *  ■t:j.iM*'  Hi  a  \«T\  ii.j<irjoi:s 
wav.  f.-r  »*.*•:  r  l.iTijiiai;^  :  ai  i^l'rri'^ti- 
er.t-i.  l!it.>  ti.ariir  rn'rnitTca-t'i* 
cars   a  1  ■*;.  !•   ■  !   fij.:t"?!:  •:\-i   wm* 


poureJ  aa  to  the  objt»ct  of  ber  pre- 
»i*nce  in  the  house,  «nJ  be  waa 
warmly  unjeil  to  "  make  a  uland 
acaiiivt  it,"  thouirh  when  bo  came  to 
ai«k  in  what  way  thin  mas  to  be  <l.»nr, 
bin  atlviiM-ra  ba^l  an  uuplea«iil  faah- 
ion  of  takinp  refuj;e  in  vai-ue  i:ener- 
alitie«,  that  loft  him  cpiite  in  the 
dark  a?«  to  what  be  uliould  <io.  The 
nOatioiiB  were  nil  on  tiry  c«>od 
term*  with  Charlie.for they  1 'bought 
ytr.  I*rcii»b'ri:a!»t'*  nn»!i*Kui*eti  ria- 
t^Vl  of  hi»  father  made  it  quite 
certaV-O  **»**  yi»iinp  man  would  inhe- 
rit onlvW*^*''*^  »mall  nbare,  if  anj, 
of  the  *haliwi>i!4»^n  ^f  "«» *'f  """"••y- 

Henides.,  thert-H,,^"  •  **'*l"« 
motive  tor  MH'kinK  hry'■^■®"^  .  "'^ 
wan  tonehinir  on  a  prerf.a  l""'*^"'"^ 
even  wit  hunt  bit  tiDi*le*i«  m.?"*'^'  ••* 
would  wHUi  be  a  very  rich  mair  ••*!? 
the  h«-ad  ot  tiieir  familv.  A**9urerS<^ 
be  was  a  pen«ou  for  them  to  niak^ 
friend !«  with. 

Hut  with  hie  friend  li<ib  Vnrler, 
whom    I'.e  hail   niimmtini d   to  (ilen- 
rivtvn     at     once    on     iiia     uicleV 
illnes!*.  and  w  ho  arrived  the  moroini; 
n'ter    Minii    Me^aw     (ouch  a   bad 
friend    tiir   him,    raiil    biA    ma  den 
iiiint^)  till*  en-te  wa^  quite  diflerrnt. 
When  it  ranie  to  be  generally  k  .i<wn 
t  at  Hob  had  n*ndereti  bii«  ricii  rrla- 
\:nu  A  s-rvii-o    by    diMNivermi*  the 
intended  a! taek  ufKin  (slenn%et*nand 
eapturin:;  the  darin:;  spirit  that  was 
to  have  led  it,  there   had    bet-n   un- 
camiie^^   and    apprebenaion    amniif* 
the  kitli  nml  kii.   and  tnanv  b*tteri 
bad  par<«ed  to  and  Iro  on  the  Mib- 
jfi't  I't*  the  aw  kwardiKvum-nee.  The 
ijl-wdl    whirh  bid  poud  service  bad 
ni^ed  up   ic^aiiiiit   liim   only  waited 
an  I'lip'Ttunitv  to  break  turth  in  a 
Hti»r:ii  on  hi>  devoted  head,  nor  waa 
the  "ppori unity  loni;  w.intiiii;.     As 
8i>t>n  Af*  11  became   known  tliat   the 
iiiiie.o>i  \%h:eh  tiireatened  Mr.  I'm* 
dfn.:ra«i'i*  iite  waa  the  re»ull  of  Ue 
exp  *^'irf  t<»  wind  and  rain  00  the 
n'.::i.t  •>:  liiib'ii  n  mi 

ity.  t^  e  out«Tj  1  hip 

>ia:urai:v     cu< 
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much  distressed  thafc  Mr.  Prender- 
gast's  life  was  in  danger  ia  conse- 
quence of  exertions  made  on  his 
own  behalf,  but  he  was  not  aware 
he  had  done  anything  to  deserve 
such  odium  as  the  circumstance 
seemed  to  have  brought  upon  him. 
The  most  harshly  worded  compari- 
sons were  made  between  the  value 
of  the  life  of  a  ''young  scamp"  and 
that  of  the  "  poor  dear,  dear  good 
man  '*  whose  inexplicable  benevo- 
lence to  the  unworthy  had  cost  him 
80  dear.  Some  of  the  widows  won- 
dered how  Varley  could  have  the 
presumption  to  come  to  the  house 
and  face  so  many  people  whom  his 
'*  mad  escapade,"  as  they  called  his 
capture  of  the  Fenians,  had  plunged 
into  grief  and  anxiety.  One  or  two 
went  so  far  as  to  say  they  were 
obliged  to  go  away  whenever  he 
came  near  them,  so  uncontrollable 
was  the  resentment  they  felt  against 
him  for  having  caused  so  much  mis- 
chief. And  so  many  stings  and 
stabs  did  the  young  man  suffer  that 
he  had  many  times  to  as*k  himself 
bad  he  really  wittingly  tried  to  en- 
danger Mr.  Prendergast's  life,  and 
were  all  these  people,  as  they  pro- 
tested, really  so  heart-broken  at  the 
poor — or  rather  rich  old  man's  peril. 
Of  all  the  relations,  Aunt  Mary 
Prcndergant  expressed  the  most 
open  and  deadly  resentment  against 
the  young  man. 

''To  think,"  she  said  to  Janet, 
wiping  her  eye»— which  as  far  as 
Janet  could  see  in  no  wise  needed 
tlie  attention,  "of  his  precious, 
precious  life  being  lost  by  his  hunt- 
ing after  that  fly-away  young  man  ; 
a  creature  whom  nobody  in  the 
world  would  have  missed  if  be  had 
been  lost  ten  times  over.*' 

"  How  can  you  possibly  tell  who 
would  or  who  would  not  miss  him, 
Aunt  Mary? "asked  Janet  colour- 
ing with  indignation. 

**  I  knov  that  no  one  ought  to 
VIM  hiiDi'*  taid  Miss  Mary  Pren- 
dn||art»  with  a  toss  of  her  bead  and 


a  glance  that  Janet*  quite  under- 
stood. "  And  I  consider  that  any 
one  who  puts  his  temporary  exist- 
ence into  comparison  with  my 
brother*s  precious  life  is  guilty  of — 
of  the  greatest  presumption." 

"  I  think  it  was  you  that  com- 
pared them,  I  did  not,"  replied  Janet. 

**  How  my  poor  brother  could  be 
so  infatuated  as  to  interest  himself 
in  the  silly  affair,"  pursued  Aunt 
Mary,  pretending  not  to  have  heard 
Janet's  last  remark,  "  is  more  than 
I  can  understand.  He  should  have 
known  that  '  what  is  i^ood-for- 
nothing  comes  to  no  harm.'  " 

''  He  certainly  did  not  think  Bob 
good-for-nothing,"  asserted  Janet, 
with  flashing  eyes ;  "  perhaps  for 
that  reason  be  believed  it  possible 
for  him  to  come  to  harm." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  you  make 
your  uncle  a  very  poor  return  for 
all  his  goodness  to  you,"  cried 
Aunt  Mary,  losing  her  temper  at 
tlie  nimbleness  of  Janet's  tougue ; 
"  I  should  have  thought  that  after 
living  under  his  roof  and  receiving 
80  many  favours  from  him,  you 
might  have  shown  better  taste  than 
to  take  upon  yourself  the  task  of 
defending  a  young  man  whom  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  think  of  ex- 
cept as  his  murderer — ^yes,  I  stick 
to  my  assertion — morally  his  mur- 
derer." 

Though  Janet's  wrath  was  at 
boiling  point,  she  did  not  dare, 
knowing  the  length  and  bitterness 
of  her  aunt's  tongue,  to  carry  her 
defence  ot  Bob  any  further,  and 
Aunt  Mary  retired  from  the  discua- 
sioii  with  all  the  feelings  of  a 
victor. 

But  Bob  was  not  the  only  person 
whose  position  was  uncomfortable 
in  the  house  at  this  time.  For  some 
reason  or  other  the  chief  authority 
in  the  place  for  the  moment,  the 
mysterious  woman  who  ruled  in  the 
sick  man's  room  adopted  towards 
the  heir  to  Qlenriveen  a  manner 
that  was  little  short  of  hostile. 
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How  al)  til*  {nrty  in  tin*  Iioum* 
yitlildl  Mth::.i!**!iin  t««  Mi-s  Mt-gaw 
•o  Intiiflv.  i<i  |irrl!:i|i5  to  b«*  ex- 
pin i lit-  i  *■:  Iv  I  v  ihi*  f.u-l  tli:it  tlifir 
0('i)t!iu't,  Mifii  :i>  It  was.  wuA  their 
*•  b»-!«l  K"lj:i\ii'ur/*  Ntiiii'  i»t'  thnn 
vis-lu'il  to  ri-'i  Mr.  PnniiiTcasrs 
ciis-i'lfa-un',  r\i-!i  trumi:!!  In*  n*i*m»*ci 
tn  rx.'r 'i/i/*.  *!  r  tl.iv  liiaii  I'vliin* 
ihiMi  tl.i-  •:iMjiiirtii  i:- -••r  rall't-r 
ll.r  <]'ii«li:;i:  u:A  i'oirr»»lliML' n'ti-l- 
lecti'  II  i'T  '  -"^  ffriiuT  iiiarvi'llnu!! 
rfCn\i'ry,  u!.;ili  ri-i>tra:iiftl  tlii-iu 
from  :i!i\  •  \vr\  a'-t.-*  't  rfl»t»lli'»ii 
that  iii'i:''  t  I  r  j  .'i:i*f  th*  ir  I'lianr**?* 
*.hi'.!  1    Mr.   1*M  :.t*ir^a>t    Jii::r.n  vt^ 

«*.T|>r  ti  I'  J  lA  :*  \  t"  »!t'ali:.    S",  ill-  Ui^'i 

ihfV  rfri...i.lv  i.itiil  Imt  u  i»ri'  1i  A'.i 
I'ViT,  ;iiJ»l.  1"  !■■  'i  «  «'r  l-arlt.  j  .it  n  • 
liii.it  til  tl.i  :r  ::lu?i'  kI  \.vr  uuA  dr- 
faij:i»;i»!i  \i  '.;ir  i'i»  ira«'trr,  hi-lnri* 
hrr  Jiin-  t.ii'v  !'r:r  1  t-k^  {'•  tr.i\rj 
the  ri'l»»  ^i    li  i»I  t'.r:r  !.i;;r!-. 


I  IlMTKi:  Mil. 
••oir  i.\iectatui\  ruLS." 

Os  i\  «■  ii.iTi..'.  u*  "f  il.*"  thJrJ  -iay  i-:' 
M>!«  M' J  i«  ■■'  "'^•ij«  :»•  ljli"nr:\i  I  n. 
Mr.  Pr«J4':»T::..-t''  c.iniitii'n  l.:i  1 
Ml' I  rj  I*'  .»  jr'-.it  iliai;;:*'  f-r  I*  o 
-.1  r.-t.".*:.  i  I»r.  (Ji.:!i'.  •■:  .  i:i  I'M'  > 
tit  I  '..:..•  r-  *-  1"  '1  .if  »■-.  'ii'i'Ian-  i  .: 
.  ,  1 ..  :..^  .  j  ■  n  :m:i!  I.s  ;  :it-.i  Ti: 
w  ...  .;  -riri-  ..  Iw  ll.r.r.*-i  ti.c  li  ly. 
Dr.  i^»  .::.-t  :  "r.k"  .  r  .  fl  h:;*  t-i!  pi-r 
jf  I  ..  :.  .  :  .  r  il  t  :ii-  .-•  '  ■'  ^v;i 
.,  .  ;        A    .     .:   :.■•  tip-  c:«  J   Mr. 

•  M-.     -  .i         -.   !n:i'.jni."   lit*    n- 

J,.-,  .1    :  I      :.        \.  .  'A     l.«ll    i:.t!:iV    I  C 

li. "...-.■  ?     '^"       •  !.i  •  "wn  ;i-^' -••!■  ■»»" 

I   r  ai   V     ■    i      '     ■  ')■     '^-it     t.i..**     I  '    i. 

•  *  V 

t .       f    .''•-••.■ '       V 

ll'l''t  ■■     

>^,v.*:  •  *  .  •••  '^a*  l;:;n'.\n  tha". 
I  .  ,  .  .  ■  r  t  ■  .  J  :  t  i-  t  ■;  i  *fry 
„     »    ,        »-•._■>    ;..«'■.   ;:i  Ci»n*i - 


hiuh  \u  wkioh  there  vaa  nritbrr 
calm  nor  ront— onlv  the  mnsious 
oilcnci*  of  fX|>ectation. 

By  the  afttTiioun  Mr.  l*rvndrr- 
frutV  utate  was  perfect  Ij  hopeU*«a. 
He  mart  iincontcioud  aud  ftiukTr);* 
fa9t,  anti  Mi^R  Mt*£;aw*ii  eyes  mrrr 
re  1  with  w«t»j)iiis» — hrrs  wore  nut 
the  (lulv  nrii  e%'es  to  be  reen  in  ihv 
huu»e ;  hut  while  p^'cke:  hanilLrr- 
chiefii  wrre  w.-iviiij;  in  evory  Jiri*e- 
tioii.  and  di'liqueMHMit  Rounds  verv 
th(>si*  lIi0^t  eonimoiilj  hoard,  i.oC 
cue  heart  under  the  ro-if  of  (t .'en- 
rireen  achi'd  as  h<*rfl  did.  Whilr, 
with  treiiiblin;;  fingers.  Rbe  wa« 
Rmoolhini;  tho  rick  nian*^  pillow, 
Charlie  waR  talking  to  Janet  in  ti.o 
drawin;;-rotiin. 

"  I  eannot  make  her  out,**  Ko 
said  ;  "  thcRi*  women  all  abu.<e  her 
frti^ht fully,  but  I  deelare  I  nevrr 
saw  any  one  ro  gentle  and  deroted 
to  a  Rii'k  man  in  mv  life.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
Bini*>*rity  of  her  ;;nef.  I  wi»h  she 
Wfiuldii't  keep  ine  at  arm**  length 
^o. 

"I  Rp«'ki'  to  her  ab«nit  an  hi^ur 
ago,"  »aid  Janet,  "  and  tuld  her  hov 
»orry  I  was  tor  |>oor  uncle,  and  for 
her  trouble.'* 

'•  l>.d  f»he  J-ay  anythini;r" 

**  Ye.4  ;  RJie  ened  a  ^reat  deal,  and 
raid  !*he  li.id  known  him  Terr  «rll 
once  upon  a  time,  very  b>ii^  aj;Up 
and  that  he  wai*  the  i>nly  friend  •hf> 
had  left  in  the  world,  and  she  ho|^ 
«:.e  miilhl  i«oon  follow  him.** 

.\::ai!i  tht'  relatiuns  »toiid  beside 
Mr.  rrii.din:a-i'!P  b*»d  to  bid  him 
fiP'^arll,  and  thou;:h  weaker  rrea 
th:i:i  •»ii  tiie  '.a-t  invasion  when  thej 

j>a i  •>!  >'.«ly  bt'fore   him.  he  waa 

.•!•!•»  t-i  r«v'«':;ui/e  eaeh  one  of  thefln. 
At  llr-t  tin'V  Mvnied  it.rlined  Ui 
t-r  —  d  !i.!i  i?K'  ro"m  all  in  a  bodj, 
but  Pr.  ljii!:'Hn  and  riiarlie  aooo 
piit  !*  ■:•..«•  n  .;  .iuriiy  into  the  order 
of  llii-  r  i;  ■:»i; 

It  w:i!*  .1  I  .:!.rul  ai.i  humiliating 
i;Mit  ulf.  !i.  -  J  ir  iJc  iH-f.irea  dying 
n.an'a  be.i,  th  ..-.ii'nl  Oiarl.e,  as  M 
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watched  it  from  a  little  distaDce, 
and  he  could  only  hope  that  in  his 
dying  hour  his  uucle  might  be  more 
indifferent  to  such  unpleasant  dis- 
plays of  human  nature  than  he  had 
been  during  his  years  of  health,  if 
report  spoke  truly.  The  widows 
approached  the  bed  with  clasped 
hands,  and  red,  swollen  eyes,  and 
one  of  them — the  doctor's  friend — 
showed  symptoms  of  hysteria,  and 
had  to  bo  removed  with  uncere- 
monious haste.  Men  came  in  with 
drooped  heads,  and  stealthy  tread, 
and  muttered  a  few  words  of  regret 
at  the  sight  of  their  prostrate  kins- 
man. And  Aunt  Mary  Prendergast, 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  bed, 
bestowed  pitying  glances  on  its 
occupant,  and  hurled  looks  of  dis- 
trust and  defiance  at  Miss  Megaw 
with  about  equal  liberality.  Nor 
did  the  expression  of  her  counten- 
ance sweeten  when,  the  procession 
over,  and  the  door  closed.  Miss 
Megaw  approached  the  bed,  and 
seemingly  forgetful  of  everyone  and 
everything  except  the  dying  man, 
took  his  hand  in  hers. 

"  God  bless  you,  Martha,"  he 
said  with  difficulty,  pressing  her 
hand,  and  turning  his  bead  a  little 
to  look  at  her. 

She  could  not  speak  immediately, 
but  as  soon  as  she  recovered  her 
self-command,  she  told  him  to  be  of 
good  courage,  and  that  she  trusted 
they  would  soon  meet  again  to  part 
no  more.  *'  I  have  long  ceased  to 
look  for  happiness  here  below,*' 
she  said,  *'and  in  rash  hours  of 
gloom  I  have  prayed  restlessly  tiiat 
my  time  might  be  shortened — I 
shall  need  to  utter  that  prayer  no 
more.  I  feel  I  shall  follow  you 
soon,  but  not  till  my  work  is  done, 
I  pray  God." 

Those  were  the  last  words  spoken 
aloud  in  the  room  till  death  entered 
it,  and  Mr.  Prendergast's  eyes  closed 
for  ever  in  the  long  sleep  that  falls 
with  irresistible  power  alike  on  the 
wakeful  and  the  weary,  on  those 


who  think  their  day  not  yet  half 
spent,  and  on  tired  mortals  who 
have  no  desire  to  fight  against  the 

heavy  influences  of  night. 

♦  ♦  *  * 

"You  ou^ht  to  send  her  away, 
Charles,"  asserted  Aunt  Mary  Pren- 
dergast to  her  nephew,  three  hours 
after  his  uncle's  death ;  "  her  pres- 
ence  here  has  now  become  a  scandal 
— it  is  an  insult  to  us.  And  1 
declare  if  you  don't  take  your 
proper  place,  and  assert  yourself  by 
ordering  her  off,  I  shall  have  to 
speak  to  her  myself.*' 

*'I  hope  you  will  not,"  said 
Charlie,  significantly. 

"Why    not?"    asked   his  aunt 

tartly. 

"Because  if  you  do  you  will 
oblige  me  to  say  that  you  did  so 
solely  upon  your  own  responsibility, 
and  witliout  authority  of  any  kind. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  wish 
her  to  remain  here  as  long  as  she 
likes." 

•*  Perhaps  she'll  oblige  you  by 
keeping  you  company  for  ever," 
remarked  Aunt  Mary,  sarcastically. 
"  She  seems  to  know  her  way  about 
here  pretty  well.  I  remember  last 
October  your  father  replied  to  me, 
when  I  wrote  to  him  on  the  subject, 
that  he  considered  her  presence 
here  a  most  unheard  of  and  scan- 
dalous thing." 

To  the  latter  part  of  this  remark 
Charlie  had  nothing  to  reply,  or 
rather  nothing  that  he  considered  it 
right  to  say. 

**  If  she  shows  any  signs  of  taking 
up  her  permanent  abode  here,  I 
think  I  am  quite  capable  of  prevent- 
ing her  from  doing  so,"  he  said 
firmly,  **  but  for  the  present  I  dis- 
tinctly wish  her  not  to  be  interfered 
with.  And  if  any  people  feel  the 
scandal  of  her  presence  too  much 
for  their  purity,  it  is  very  easy  fop 
them  to  ayoid  it.'* 

Having  failed  in  her  attempt  at 
dictation.  Aunt  Marjr  tried  the  effect 
of  violence.     Burying  her  face  in 
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her  pocket  Immikorrliiof  and  giving; 
way  to  hor  teeliiii:*,  ^!lO  declared 
with  many  Huhd  afnl  i;ro»ns  that  ho 
wad  uiuKitural  and  unkind,  and 
wanted  to  turn  her  out  ot'  the  hou.<ie. 
And  niin>;leil  with  repetittunaof  thid 
ap>ertion,  came  lanicntaiinnfl  to  the 
eiTi'Ct  tliat  thin^d  wouKl  he  very 
different  for  her  *'  now  that  her 
poor  hri»t]ier  wan  j:one.** 

"  I  iiiin*t  want  to  turn  anv  one 
out,"  ^aid  Cliarlie.  disCiineerled  by 
tliis  .•>t(>rni  of  emotion;  "  vou  want 
mo  to  do  to  another  person  what 
ynu  eumplain  of  yoiiri«t'lf.  1  know 
if  t'lii  Ti'W  {;oi*A  I  in  I'll  have  t)ie 
hou^e.  and  then  you  may  jiu»t  tii^ht 
it  out  anion:;  y«»nr*elvi'^.** 

l.Mi'kiiv.thf  Tioise  of  Aunt  Marv*d 
NnntlK"*  and  Nohit  pre\entrd  her  from 
hearir::  tliii  verv  wi-ak  thn*!it  of 
riiHrh*-'-«.  !4o  no  harm  was  done  hv 
it.  Faiiini^  to  iiiiiloil::i*  Mini  Mc<»a'>v 
bv  nienaeea  anil  tfar:«.  i«he  retirfii. 
fltill  wt>t'piiis*,  frini  the  i^eene,  ami  tor 
half  a!i  iioufiit  el.iinn'ii  to  the  wiiiii;ttt 
on  tlie  <-uhjeei  ot  i*liarhi*'d  undutiful 
and  vii>!i'nt  brhuvifur  toMardti  Iht. 
After  \«h:L*Ii  hhc  roimni  about  the 
hiMiM-  in  »ear<-h  t»f  Miss  Meijaw, 
whiMH.  h>iwe\er,  vltu  v^as  not  i*uc- 
ee^sfiil  in  find  in*;. 

AlitT  Mr.  Prt'iMier/nM*!«  death 
Mi-M  Mei^a-A'  retiretl  to  hiT  oau 
ri>o!i.,  and  wai«  nu  nmre  iietit  that 
evciiiii::.  Jaiiet  mTiI  »i>Tiie  dinnrr 
up  til  iier.  hat  the  fnod  went  down- 
vt.iirsi  a^*ain  liutoufhed,  nmrh  tu  t)ie 
MiFj'n-r  uf  tlje  .«M'r\a!it-.  nlio  eon- 
ni  iiT-  •!  irr.tff  nin«»t  hi*  .i  vitv  hunijrv 
mi>«M|,  t«»  j:i.*i;f  by  tin*  piTturnianeeii 
i»l  i.i«»-t  of  ih»'  huuiH'li'i'd.  J'fie 
iiui:i-:M'r  I'f  eupi  of  lea  and  irla^^eii 
i»f  ••'.rrry  n  i}uin''i  by  the  rt*i:itii>nfl, 
b.t:i  *  tfi.re  n:jl  afli-r  diiiuer,  wa** 
Hin)i:iini;  a^l'-n.^huii;.  an<l  ealou- 
lati'.i  i.«  imjiri'-*  •••.it-iiicr?i  with  a 
vrrr    ii;-:i:.i*t    i-.ii-i   ••!"   tht«    nit-ntal 

■ 

oiiiau!*ti  *u  'A'.ii*-i  p  q-iired  »o  much 

Mill  ni-  rniiii;  the  ladu**  of  the 
I.  .um-  .11  mi*re  hi>l  iinu'  an  indi^;- 
laliun  iiii-ettDi;iDth«  ilrawinL;-ruem, 


before  proceeding  to  bremkfMt«  and 
the  momeutoua  question,  was  Bltfs 
Mei*aw  to  be  tolerated  at  that  meal, 
or  would  it  not  be  better  for  the 
peraona  now  present  to  rioe  m  ma&$e 
and  leave  the  table  on  her  appear- 
ance, was  beiuj;  hotly  argued,  when 
Janet*a  entrance  put  a  check  upon 
the  dincusiiion.  Janet  was  a  *'  anakn 
in  the  K^a'V*  i"  familv  maitera,  but 
what  ^cquanhed  the  Me^w  contro* 
v(*n«y  utterly,  was  Charlie'a  appear- 
anee  a  few  Keconda  later. 

**  lii  Misa  Megaw  downataira 
yet  ?  **  be  asked,  lu<iking  rounJ. 
lie  had  a  letter  for  her  in  his  hand. 
**  If  iihe  isn*t.  will  you  send  thia  up 
to  her  r%iom,  Janet  ?  *' 

*'  She  is  gone  away,**  replied 
Jam-t,  while  all  the  relatiooa  looked 
at  one  another. 

"  iione?  '*  exclaimed  Tharlie. 

**  Yen  ;  she  left  at  eight  o'clock 
thirt  morning." 

*-  lla!«  she  left  any  addreoo  P  *' 

**  Siie  in  cone  to  the  hotel  at 
ItathmelLek.*' 

*'  Oh :  an  orderly  is  going  in  to 
Uathmelliek  in  half  an  hour.  1I« 
can  take  the  letter  to  her.** 

It  was  quite  true.  Once  tka 
house  had  cea^ied  to  be  Mr.  Prender* 
Cn.tt'n,  Mi2«s  Megaw  would  uo  looker 
eat  or  drink  under  its  roof.  She 
Would  hare  preferred  to  leave  tka 
pre\iou<*  ni{;ht.  but  she  had  no 
means  uf  natisfying  her  inclination. 
.\t  fiuht  o'cl(«k  the  next  aiomingp 
h'lwevrr.  hhe  was  gitne  from  Qlen* 
rireen.  afid  on  rect*ipt  of  the  leUor 
forwarded  to  her  by  Charlie,  ake 
madt*  srrangementa  for  sLarting  for 
Lonilon  at  once. 

It  siHin  became  known  at  Olen* 
rirr.Mi  that  Mi«s  Meffaw'a  ataj  at 
th**  hoii-l  in  Uathmelliek  bad  only 
l.i«Ti-d  a  few  hiiurs,  and  that  sho  had 
l*-ft  Inland. 

"  .Now.  what  does  that  neanf  *" 
ankrd  Aunt  Mary  Prendtttagt. 
myMrriou**ly  raiding  her  fore-ftu|er 
to'  hrr  ehin.'  "  I'oea  it  oignifj  tkal 
ue   hare  been  alsrwiog  ournalfoa 
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with  false  fears,  and  that  she  has  no 
expectations?  Or  does  it  simplj 
show  her  so  confident  in  her  expec- 
tations that,  as  the  poor  dear  de- 
parted one  can  no  longer  notice 
omissions  of  attention,  she  thinks  it 
unnecessary  to  trouble  herself  bj 
being  present  at  his  obsequies  ?  ** 

"I — think,  she  was  afraid  of 
facing  us,"  suggested  a  younger 
sister  of  Aunt  Mary's. 

"  Afraid !  "  repeated  Aunt  Mary, 
scornfully,  **  much  she  cares  for  any 
of  us,  or  she  would  never  have  dared 
to  thrust  us  aside  as  she  has  done — 
thwarting  and  wounding  our  natural 
affection  for  the  best  of  brothers — 
I  declare,  when  I  come  to  think 
over  it  now,  I  can't  understand 
how  we  put  up  with  her,  and  I 
declare  I  shall  reproach  myself  to 
uiy  dying  day  with  my  weakness  in 
not  opposing  her  more  vigorously. 
But  the  truth  is,  one  doesn't  know 
how  to  act  in  such  cases.  Non- 
assertion  of  oneself  has  become  one's 
second  nature,  and  to  put  oneself 
forward  seems  an  odious  thing  .  ." 

"  I  expect  she's  only  gone  for  a 
<lay  or  two,"  said  one  of  the  widows, 
"**  depend  upon  it  she'll  be  back  for 
the  funerul — see  if  she  doesn't. 
Trust  her  not  to  lose  any  oppor- 
tunity of  parading  her  very  strange 
devotion  to  our  deceased  relative." 

But,  discuss  it  as  they  might, 
there  was  no  possibility  of  deciding 
the  point  in  dispute,  till  the  drawers 
4ind  strong  boxes,  now  sealed  up, 
should  be  opened  after  the  funeral, 
and  Mr.  Prendergast's  last  will  and 
testament  be  made  public  ;  and  till 
the  day  fixed  for  the  performance 
of  the  last  sad  rites,  they  had  to 
bear  their  impatience  and  anxiety 
as  best  they  could. 

At  last  the  appointed  morning 
came — so  damp,  dark,  and  drizzly  a 
morning  that  many  a  relative  was 
induced  with  upturned  eyes  to  re- 
peat the  comforting  doggrel  of 
**  Happy  the  corpse  whom  the  rain 
weeps  on."    And  as  time  advanced 


to  the  hour  at  which  the  melancholy 
procession  was  to  leave  Glenriveen, 
the  drizzle  became  a  down-pour, 
and  with  monotonous  splash  the 
heavy  rain  fell  upon  the  soaked 
earth. 

The  mournful  ceremony  over,  the 
large  number  of  people  who  had 
assembled  to  pay  the  last  marks  of 
respect  to  Mr.  Prendergast  dis- 
persed in  various  directions,  while 
those  who  fancied  themselves  con- 
cerned in  the  dead  man's  will,  re- 
turned to  Glenriveen  to  hear  it  read 
by  Mr.  Hatchett. 

The  first  clause  of  the  document 

?  reduced  no  stir  among  the  audience, 
t  merely  mentioned  the  fact  that 
house  and  lands  of  Glenriveen,  to- 
gether with  the  townlands  of  ...  . 
here  came  a  string  of  Irish  names — 
passed  by  law  of  entail  into  the  pos- 
session of  his  nephew,  Charles  Pren- 
dergast, eldest  son  of  his  brother, 
James  Prendercast,  deceased.  The 
will  bore  date  Jauuary  the  10  th  of 
the  current  year. 

Very  difierent,  however,  was  the 
effect  of  the  second  clause.  It  began 
by  a  bequest  to  Charlie  of  all  the 
personal  property  of  the  deceased, 
and  the  pictures,  furniture,  &c.,  of 
Glenriveen,  with  the  exception  of 
some  articles  which  were  to  be  given 
to  "  my  wife  Antoinette  Prender- 
gast, formerly  Antoinette  Bertin, 
of  Versailles. ' 

A  thrill  ran  through  the  assem- 
blage as  Mr.  Hatchett  read  these 
words  in  a  slow,  monotonous  tone  of 
voice.  The  men  frowned,  the 
women  quivered,  rustled  their 
dresses  and  grew  red,  and  a  mut- 
tered exclamation  or  two  could  not 
be  suppressed.  Aunt  Mary  was  in 
an  agony  of  fear  that  Miss  Megaw 
was  the  perfidious  wretch  of  a 
woman  who  had  dared  to  marry 
her  brother,  and  somewhat  similar 
thoughts  occupied  the  minds  of  the 
rest  of  the  male  and  female  rela- 
tions. Charlie  alone  sat  unmoved 
with  his  eyes  on  the  ground.    He 
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was  rrithcT  palo  anil  »«vnii'il  to  W 
thiukin:;  ilci'ply,  li'it  Ih*  iiintK'  no 
pasture*  i»f  u!«ti)i)i>)iiiK'i)t  or  liiH- 
approhatioii  tliiriiig  the  whole  n-ad- 
in^  of  tl)c  will. 

**  It  in  ])l:iin  i'i»i»iii:)i  iinw  wl»v  she 
has  ki'pl  ;i\vay  to -J  ay/*  w)iiiipfrt'd 
Aunt  Mnry  to  a  widow  who  sat 
besidt'  luT  **Thc  ndiuu:*  wri'trh  — 
the  wickeil.Bi'hemini;  vijuT  -  oh  !  " 

After  paiiHini;  a  few  moment .1  to 
let  tlie  ^tn^llul•»  fact  of  Mr.  Prrn- 
(ler^astV  marriage  link  into  the 
niindu  of  ]a;h  hearen>,  Mr.  Ilatcliett 
continued  hi^  readin:;. 

Till'  third  clau^e  cf  the  will  pri»- 
dure )  a  nensiatinn  very  iitth'  inferiiir 
to  that  ereated  hy  tlif  sreond;  htriji- 
pcdof  its  lei;ul  verhi:ii;e,it  annouiireil 
the  fact  that  Mr.  l'renderi;a!*t  be- 
queathed fitur  Imndred  tliou*iiiid 
pounds  ti>  liis  dau<;hter,  whit,  in* 
stated,  had  been  tni(*»in:;  forthr  in>t 
twenty  vrar.'».  Should  »lie  be  ♦.i-'- 
eovrred  any  time  within  tlie  n*  \t 
fii". ten  \ears,  !'»r  ten  yrars  atler  t*i«' 
datf  i.f  that  lii-i'tntrv  i«he  wm.M 
reei-ive  oniv  thi*  ii;l*Te>t  ut  l-.i- 
money;  aftrr  tlie  expiratinn  nf  ti-n 
yiarn,  howrviT,  intt-rest  and  pri  .- 
eipal  wrre  ti»  bi-  at  hrrowii  di?(p<i«al. 
tShnuii  !»l.i'  in'i  y*i*  di*i-«»vi-re.I  ilnr  :jj 
tite  ih  \i  :l!ti'ru  M-an*.  the  four  liu!:- 

m 

tired  tlituiHtud  }i«i!i:iJs  weri'  tn  pas^ 
int'i  Ciiariie  Prm-ierjasl's  p  1*- 
!•»■«•*:•■..  •■:!  ei'iiditii'!!  of  lii?*  I.imm; 
a  ci.ar;^i*  nf  ».x  thuupand  p  ud*!"  a 
yi;ir  itu  lii"  prtiperty  for  hrrbei.»  lit, 
thi  ul'l  !•'  e  bf  biund  at  any  fut  in* 
t.uii'.  'I';.«'  ir.teri  »t  nf  tfie  rn;r 
huiiiip  <l  t:i  -.;4a!id  pnuuds  wa.'4  i*.*  bu 
tM|  ersi- 'i  ni-jiiwriiie  in  eir»rt*  f-r 
hf-r  »ii*  1  v»rv  t-i  bi-  made  bv  Mr. 
llat'ii'f.    '.r.ier  ll.e    dinvlmns  i!" 

trU^ti'  .-,  t  •    ■'.  Iii»!!l    he    W'i*u.d    br    p.  • 

ip>n>.r.>-  r.  r  At  pr  p*  r  app:i(*ati"i:. 
And  a;..*  ^  iXu^  nt  inttTf-iit  i.<<t 
rtt|iin-i  f  •  r  t  e  ab-.vi-.nnnti -n* -i 
piifj  ■  't*  wt-re  t'j  be  addfd  to  the 
pnniipa'. 

"Ji;.i  '  .iif  le  I'.o  wifi-,"  th  »u::ht 
Aunt  M;ir-.,  «"•.  •  wai»  u**\s  m  I'l.v 
flujr    if   a:  j'jb    I  cat   fr«>m   head  to 


foot.  *'  He  has  not  mentioned  ber 
name  as  yet  even — krr  name.  W^r^ 
pooth  !  doesn*t  it  nound  like  a  sham 
make-up  thine — but  we'll  haro  :/ 
lawKuit- -thi<«  is  all  a  c«m*pinir%' — 
thev  wert*  nevi-r  niarrie«l  I'll  sii*nr 
— i*he  worked  upon  his  feelin:;s  Ij-t 
autumn.  Oh,  why,  wk^f^  didii*t  m  • 
Hi't  unon  her  then,  as  we  ought  t  > 
Lave  done  ?  ** 

Again  Aunt  Marv's  r«-riectiMri« 
were  eut  hhort  by  ^Ir.  ilatclirtr. 
and  her  self  n*proaehes  wert*  f  r- 
^otten  as  she  listened  to  a  liiit  n* 
huialler  bttpiestH.  To  Janet  ei<j^i- 
thnusantl  pnunds  wen*  Wipieathf*  . 
ofi  eondition  of  her  marr\in|*  li^.S 
Varley,  who  waM  aUo  a  lef^tee  tn  .*• 
small  amount .  **  A  ve,  vi>u  uiav  « «•)  \ 
^row  red — doirt  pretend  to  I  kin 
surprised  thou*;h.  you  artful  \*.\i 
vnun:;  man,"  said  Aunt  Marv  t<* 
hen*elf,  as  »hc  shut  a  furioua  glai.e** 
at  the  uneonHeious  and  rather  et>t  . 
fused  ISi^b.  Then  came  ten  thou».'ii!i& 
pounds  to  Donald  Prendrrgast.  A 
thtiu«and  pounds  to  ten  Iri^h 
ehnrities.  Ten  thousand  pounds  to 
'*  my  miieh  loved  and  valued  fheDil 
Miss  Martha  Stanley,  othemiso 
Meiraw." 

"Then  i»he  i^u't  the  wife." 
^nntied  Aunt  Mary,  half  alniij. 
wiiilr  she  was  biting  her  nails  with 
an:?rv  i-xeitement.  The  Det  wa** 
nearlv  drawn  in,  ami  as  vet  it  had 
yiebbd  nothing  tn  her,  thoui;fi 
tkthrrs  ha«l  taken  plenty  out  of  11. 
Nor  wat  ^he  almie  in  her  dismav  ; 
aruMUti  her  on  every  ^ide  were  tmic^% 
as  flushetl  and  disappointed  aa  hrr 
own. 

Thi-n  Mr.  Hatchet t  read  out  a 
li!*t  of  n.iunr  li*::aeies  and  penaioti* 
to  tenants  and  labourers  on  the 
estate  ;  and  Ia>t  of  all  came  a  bitter. 
cuttini;  panurraph,  that  aided  insult 
to  the  injury  of  the  prcvioua  onrm. 

**  Finally,  I  be<jueath  to  eaefa  of 
•uch  uf  my  rrlatiocs  aa  may  be  n 
the  hou^e  at  the  time  of  mj  death, 
and  whu  an*  nut  ifcluded  in  tk« 
fore|;uing   li'gacir:-.  the  iun  of  tea 
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pounds  sterling,  in  consideration  of 
their  travelling  expenses  to  and 
from  Qlenriveen." 

An  awful  silence  followed  this 
<]ireful  ending  to  the  most  heartless 
and  unnatural  document  ever  drawn 
up  by  lawyer  or  signed  by  a  witness. 
A  silence  as  eloquent  as  the  looks 
of  anger  and  disgust,  that  seemed 
all  to  centre  on  Mr.  Hatchett  as 
the  direct  impersonation  of  the  dead 
man's  malice. 

But  such  a  silence — so  thrilling 
iind  heart-binding,  could  not  last 
long,  and  Aunt  Mary,  who  had  suf- 
fered most  during  the  reading  of 
the  will,  was  the  first  to  openly 
•express  her  opinion  of  it  and  its 
author. 

••  It  is  only  just  what  I  expected," 
«he  said,  risiug  slowly  from  her 
chair  with  awful  solemnity,  and 
shaking  the  dust  out  of  the  folds 
of  her  black  gown — a  figurative 
gesture  of  the  most  awful  sigitiH- 
cance,  "and  my  only  hope  is  that 
it  will  not  be  counted  against  him 
where  he  has  gone." 

This  pious  wish  found  an  echo  in 
many  tongues,  whatever  the  hearts 
of  the  disappointed  thought.  To 
judge  by  the  conversation  of  the 
relations  as  they  left  the  room  to 
Cliarlie  and  Mr.  Hatchett,  so  des- 
pondent and  non-expectant  a  party 
iiad  never  before  assembled  to  hear 
u  will  read. 

"  Let  no  one  say  I  ever  expected 
anything,*'  said  Aunt  Mary,  a  few 
hours  later,  as  she  sat  on  her  trunk 
in  her  bed-room,  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  sympathizing  connec- 
tions. **  Once  my  eyes  had  rested 
on  the  face  of  tliat  woman  i^tanley — 
otherwise  jVIegaw  —  I  knew  that 
natural  brotherly  love  and  duty 
would  be  stifled  within  my  poor 
brother's  breast,  and  stifled  I  have 
found  them.  "  The  moment  I  saw 
the  artful  tears  and  the  despotic 
rule  of  that  woman  over  him,  I 
knew  how  little  I  was  to  expect, 
and  little  I  have  found.     But  I  hope 


it  will  be  remembered  that,  even 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  wrong 
he  meditated  against  me,  I  con- 
tinued to  do  my  duty  towards 
Alexander,  and  by  my  presence  in 
this  house,  I  protested  against  the 
shameless  conduct  of  that  woman 
who  has  so  disgracefully  worked 
upon  his  mind — by  terrorism  no 
doubt  of  which  it  makes  my  heart 
bleed  to  think — and  resisted  her 
tyranny  as  far  as  I  could.  Of  the 
other  melancholy  disclosures  of  the 
morning — of  his  wife  and  child — I 
must  be  silent.  They  are  things  as 
to  which  shame  closes  my  lips,  but 
I  think  the  more  on  that  account. 
But  let  no  one  imagine  I  blame 
^iM,"  she  cried,  looking  fiercely 
around,  '*  he  is  the  unhappy  victim 
whom  designing  creatures  have  led 
astray,  for  tlieir  own  wicked  ends. 
I  only  pray  he  may  be  forgiven  for 
the  pain  and  wrong  strangers  have 
mndo  him  inflict  on  his  own.  It  is 
easily  guessed  whom  we  have  to 
thank  for  that  disgraceful  ending  to 
an  iniquitous  will." 

Aunt  Mary  rose  above  herself  as 
she  finished  this  speech.  Baising 
one  hand  while  she  still  sat  rigidly  up- 
right upon  her  trunk,  she  exclaimed, 
*'  but  let  no  one  say  I  complain — 
let  nd  one  accuse  me  of  murmur- 
ing— all  feelings  of  personal  injury 
are  lost  in  deep  pity  for  my  poor 
brother,  and  resentment  against 
those  who  made  him  their  tool." 

After  the  blow  of  the  will,  most 
of  the  relations  left  Glenriveen  in 
the  first  flush  of  their  anger.  Some, 
however,  were  so  **  prostrated  "  by 
its  contents,  that  they  had  to  allow 
themselves  twenty-four  hours*  rest 
before    moving.     At    once,   on  bis 
Uncle's  death,  Charlie  had  sent  in 
his  papers  to  his  Colonel,  and  ob- 
tained leave  of  absence,  after 
he  took  up  his  abode  at  Olennv^ 
Mhere   his  mother  joined  him 
evening  after  the  funeral.     Ma) 
were  still  in  the  same  u 
condition  between  bim  ana  kjq 
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Dillon,  but  Ikid  Holioitor,  wlio  suc- 
cei-d(Hl  M«*99r:i.  llntchctt  ami  llof;^. 
in  the  position  nf  Ifi^al  advincrs  for 
the  Cflrnriveen  |)r«»jWTty,  ha- 1  in- 
struct ioii8  to  iip.in*  no  iiiuney  in 
Bcarriiinf;  fur  Violoi  Tu()ni?«on. 

OiluT  !)«•<•  plt\  luiwfver,  had  bet»n 
80  l»u:ty  8r('ktii<;  for  llio  ^irl.  and 
had  Bpont  ho  inuoh  inttucy,  :ind  em- 
ploy cd  HO  much  nd^oitnl'^9  in  tht* 
work,  that  nhe  wai  noon  found. 
A«lvi'rli:«»'nuMit:«,  that  wt-re  Hit  It- 
e\»v  hut  trips,  had  been  ittik'rtcd  in 
•onio  p:ipi  ij*.  and  the  viry  m-anty 
infi>nii:itiii:i  :is  to  the  diri*ction  t>f 
111  r  llii^hl,  uliicli  wan  all  that  couM 
hv  prorund,  was  madt*  1)h»  niojit  of, 
and  Mi-fl  Mi'l::iw  t*o<'»n  kn«*w  tliat 
«hc  had  lied  tit  Liindun,  ami  placed 
her«elf  under  th**  ]tr«ilectitin  td'  a 
married  kcIk ml- fellow,  uh't  had  pro- 
cured l.er.  after  a  little  time,  a 
itituatii'n  as  ;;(rverneii!«.  in  her  neii^h- 
bourh I. 

A  ii'l.'l  oin'e  il'<«ec«\i'ri'i?.  Mi*» 
Mei;avv  }ii-!*it:itt  •!  l-i  lirnomiei'  Ipt 
hii}ini;-p!ai'e  tti  hfr  iiH'thi'r.  Mr. 
Hatciiett,  witi»  l.nd  c>ii:ie  t'l  titviii  |i> 
superintt  inl  per!>  naliy  tlii*  pn*!(eiit 
delicate  liiuVf  r4  i:i  the  came,  cttuM 
nut  undiTHtHfid  ••'.i'-li  weakiie!*^. 
Know  in:;  Mim  Mi-jrrv'n  fe%-eri*li 
aii\:ety  t«»  :ilt:iifi  lur  tihjfct.  he  wn-* 
th«'  nji'r*'  surj-ri**'!!  at  }i«Tre'iUrtaiici' 
to  ••a»Tiiii'e  \':.  it  i  ti-r  T^ie  unk'-  cf 
its  attain!!'. flit.  i*<ti)tr:iry  !>•  l.i<« 
adi'ii*e.  ar.ii  i!i  npit**  nf  hi;*  indiirnant 
ri'M.i  n*tr;iiiCeri.  t>\iv  iii-^i'letl  upo;i 
cdttaiii'.ii^  Oi*-  '^ir'i*  i'':i-eiit  ln-lore 
deli\*T.:t;;  ).»T  tip  tn  J  fa  ;i  lit*. 

T"  \  i".vX  .-r.i'  ai'r«"rd'.ii::Iv  went, 
and  If)  a  !*•'.%  \«i<rd.4  t  \|i'.:ii:ieti  her 
crr:ii;<l  T-  hi  r  •»iirpri*i'  tiie  i;irl 
M*i-:r.i'd  :.  \  to  lin-ad  a  inertin;*  with 
hiT  ii:«  t'iiT.  S!.e  wa*  iMi  longer 
•hi*  Vri jiit-evi  d  rii*'rr\  ::;rl  ^ihoM* 
eiii!  ;-'""i  i:.irr Li "..:-.  hnd  aiiiu^ni 
4":»:jr..«'.  Ht-r  cm*  wiT"  Minker.. 
and  ;;i    '^ed  "^  ;t:i  :i  Plrait;:!'  %e.ir!iiii^» 

m 

iiitfi.-.ty  t'.al  w  .s  p.tiha  to  m-*-. 
JliT  fn  •.•  ar.-i  i  i!.  S  x*ere  titin, 
aliii^  :<:   1  •  I  niiviatM*;),  a;id  »!}v  wa* 


"  You  any  it  will  do  great  poo*! 
if  I  con!»ent  to  wc  mv  mother  r" 
iiho  naid,  languidly.  '*  tjct  hrr  com«> 
then,  and  look  at  what  she  hA^ 
bniui'ht  mo  to  bv  her  deceitfulnets. 
I  uni  dying — dyinp  fa^t,  uf  viliAt 
mnw  people  iiay  had  never  btvn — 
4»f  a  broken  heart.** 

'*  I  cannot  urge  you  to  «h»  her," 
n*plii*d  Mirtd  Megaw,  murh  movc^ 
by  the  girl'a  wordii  and  appearance^ 
**  1  can  onlv  tell  vou  ahe  has  in- 
formation  which  it  it  a  gn^at  wrun^ 
to  keep  back,  and  the  price  aht* 
haf>  put  upon  it  is  Tour  dii^covery  .  . 
I  have  fimTid  vou,  but  cannot  betrav 
you '* 

•'  Seiid  lier  tt»  me,  I  will  M»e  her. 
What  id  thin  information  about  r  '* 

Though  MisM  Megaw  had  not  vet 
found  (lut  whether  Charlie  Prenaer- 
f^ant  had  had  any  part  in  Violet** 
disappearance,  vhe  reine:iiber«*d  tht* 
girl'i*  alleged  ti'ndenie«#  for  him, 
and  i*art*fully  abstained  fmm  giving 
her  any  clue  tn  the  natun*  uf  tht* 
revi'Iatiou!!  Jeanne  waa  ex|>ectetl  to 
make. 

*'  It  coneeruR  the  child,  in  whiiao 
placf  hhe  put  you.  It  it  most  im- 
piirtatit  we  ithould  know  whether 
tliat  child  lived  or  died.'* 

'*In  that  casi*  then*  can  be  no 
doubt  !miI  that  I  ought  ti»  Irt  her  »et» 
me,  •  h.iid  Violrt.  '•  It  will  be  but  a 
HTiiail  ati>tit'*n«*nt  for  the  wrong  abe 
ha**  d«»ne  " 

'•  The  !»i!n»  of  the  fathera  mre 
viiiite  1  ufMin  the  children — in  ynur 
caste  the  i^eiitence  »«*eui«  a  hard  one 
t«>  bear:  when*  the  childn*n  are  evrl 
like  their  father*,  we  can  »e«  its 
ju^tici'.** 

**  Let  tne  know  when  I  am  to 
ex|Nrt  my  mut her— don't  be  afmid 
I  p.ia.!  run  away  from  her  again.  1 
kn<«\%  t«Ht  well  that  I  shall  Mxm  be 
l'e\'".d  liiT  j»«iwer  f*»r  e\er.'* 

••  I  »hall  ni't  g«i  l*»  her  Inrfore  to- 
niorrt'W  niurninu*-  I  l>o|)e  il  will 
ii  tt  d  t  >i>u  much  harm  aeeing  her 
—  I  t'link  ,M>u  will  find  her  lofteaHl 
and    huriihler— *he   hat   auflercd  1 
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am  eure  in  her  own  way,  though 
one  caoDot  pity  her  much." 

"  Let  her  come.  I  am  glad  to 
think  any  good  can  result  from  our 
meetinpf,"  said  Violet,  wearily,  as 
Miss  Megaw  withdrew. 

Kext  morning  Miss  Megaw  called 
on  Jeanne,  and  asked  for  the  in- 
formation as  to  which  they,  had 
bargained  before. 

*'rou  have  find  Violet  then?'* 
inquired  Jeanne,  satincally.  Miss 
Megaw*s  care-worn  face  and  anxious 
expression  seemed  to  her  an  augury 
of  ill-success.  "You  only  waste 
time  coming  to  me  without  her. 
I  tell  you  nothing — absolutely 
nothing,  without  you  fiud  ray  child.** 

**  Don't  jump  at  conclusions,"  said 
Miss  Megaw,  calmly.  "  It  will  be 
time  enough  for  you  to  refuse  to 
tell  me  anything  when  you  are 
quite  sure  1  have  nothing  that  I 
might  tell  you.*' 

"If  you  know  anything,  tell 
then,**  said  Jeanne,  impatiently. 

"Not  so  fast,*'  replied  Miss 
Megaw,  "  I  think  it  will  be  better 
for  you  to  speak  first.** 

**  Very  good,"  laughed  Jeanne,  in 
her  coarse  masculine  fashion,  '*  and 
then  you  tell  me  nothing — I  am  not 
fool.  Miss  Megaw,  I  can  tell  you 
that  much.*' 

"  You  will  be  a  great  fool  if  you 
don't  take  care,  I  tell  you  that  here, 
in  my  hand,  on  this  piece  of  paper, 
I  have  your  daughter's  acldress. 
Shall  I  describe  her  to  you  ?  She 
has  dark  hair  and  eyes,  she  is  small 
and  graceful,  and  her  voice  is  low 
and  soft — is  that  she  ?  " 

Jeanne  was  strongly  moved  by 
this  description. 

•*  You  have  seen  her — have  you 
seen  her  ?  Is  she  here  ?  "  she  cried, 
starting  up  eagerly  from  her  chair, 
•*  Let  me  see  her,  and  I  shall 
believe." 

"  You  must  believe  without  seeing 
her,"  said  Miss  Megaw,  firmly, 
and  the  longer  you  delay  telling  me 
what  I  require  to  know,  the  longer 


it  will  be  before  you  can  go  to  your 
daughter.  Another  word,  too,  if  you 
do  not  tell  me  what  I  want  to 
know " 

**  I  will  tell  as  soon  as  you  give 
me  her  address,*'  said  Jeanne,  look- 
ing at  Miss  Megaw  out  of  the  comer 
of  her  eyes  in  a  shifty  fashion  that 
would  ha^se  been  the  reverse  of  re- 
assuring had  Miss  Megaw  got  a  less 
secure  hold  over  her. 

"  That  is  not  just,"  said  Jeanne, 
in  reply  to  a  fresh  declaration  of 
Miss  Megaw's,  that  the  address 
would  only  be  given  up  on  her 
telling  alVshe  knew  about  the  other 
child.  All  this  fencing:  of  Jeanne's 
began  to  make  Miss  Megaw's  heart 
sink,  she  thought  it  meant  that  the 
woman  had  nothing  to  tell,  and  was 
trying  simply  to  find  out  Violet's 
address  without  letting  the  empti- 
ness of  her  own  hands  be  discovered. 
Miss  Megaw  had  one  good  card  in 
reserve,  however,  but  she  would  not 
play  it  unless  it  became  necessary 
to  do  so. 

"I  consider  it  just,  so  you  must 
make  up  your  mind  whether  you 
will  fall  in  with  my  desires  or  see 
me  throw  this  paper  into  the  fire.** 

•*  Oh,  I  am  not  so  much  your 
servant,"  said  Jeanne,  putting  one 
arm  a-kimbo,  and  swinging  herself 
from  side  to  side.  **  Perhaps,  as 
you  found  her  so  easily,  I  find  her 
too." 

"No,  you  won't,"  said  Miss 
Mega w, bending  forwards  and  speak- 
ing very  emphatically,  *'  she  is  not 
anxious  to  see  you,  you  know.  One 
word  from  me  would  be  enough  to 
prevent  you  from  ever  seeing  her. 
Now,  Jeanne  Giron,  do  you  still 
persist  in  refusing  to  tell  me  what 
I  want  to  know." 

This  was  Miss  Megaw's  last  card^ 
and  she  was  not  mistaken  as  to  its 
value.  The  look  of  alarm  that 
crossed  Jeanne's  face,  made  it 
certain  that  if  she  could  tell  any- 
thing, the  story  would  soon  be  fortn- 
coroing. 
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••  Wiiat  I  tell  rou  11  worth  much  ?  *• 
tL*\f  1  Ji-anno. 

•  1  Ji-n  j;iviiiL:  much  for  it,"  saiJ 
M  'i*  M*£piw.  (]iiii'tly. 

•'Ti»  nif,  perl.aps,  but  it  cost  tou 
iiitlo." 

••  r=  a*,  i*  tiiy  aflair.  IVrliap*  I 
a*:i  .iN»  riizht  in  tliinliini;  that  it 
viii  n<it  i*>)»t  you  much  ti»  ti'll  mo 
Mhat  I  am."  irt'ttinj;  ratlu'P  tinsl  of 
\\:iicini;  lo  hrnr.  *'('oiim*,*'  shi?  Haiil 
«<ir..Hivi-ly.  •*  I  will  wait  no  lonpi^r. 
Into  tlie  fire  this  pnprr  ijiu'si  if*  you 
doii't  r'poak  at  oiuv,  nn.!  th<Mi.  I  rati 
trli  viMi.  it  will  bi*  a  Ioiilt  ^iay  bct'ort* 
^ouVrt'  \our  dauiiliitT  ajnifi.*' 

••i'nnu*  cl«'»'',  tht»n/  haid  JraMm', 
**  ami  1  will  tt'il  \ou  all  wlint  1  know. 
1.  Xiw.  am  tirr:i.  H'lt  't'.  :i»'lor  1  have 
ii]i<ikt*.  y«»u  L'i^i'  uir  nut  iirr  ailiiri'<«^ 
—  till*  truf  iMU — 1  ll.;iik  —  1  thiiik  I 
h]  I II  l»i!i  >'»iJ  "  Aii.l  t»  «!.»  lirr 
Vii»li«'f,  hJh*  I  «-kril  ijMi:f  r;r«iM<*  •  f 
Vxi'i-utini:  hrrihriMi.  M.--  M  .mw. 
|<,o««\iT.  wa4  iiii*.  :il:ir!ittii.  aMii 
nitniii;!    lnr    rliuir   r!->'r    t-i    th" 

l-'ri*lii'l>Wi'lli:iir(»,  J'Im*  •M-:     ■*«*ii  liiT-rll 
to  hrtt-n  ijlllrtlv  t'i  IjiT  <1  -flit- 1  in'.-. 

I'l  r  a  ::•"»  I  I;--  ir  \:.*-\  -;  -k** 
tt»::ttl.rr — t-T,  n!liT  a  >!i"rl  t.inr.  ic 
lii'i\'!i.i*  n  i:  a'tt-r  1  t  •jii<-«tiii:i  an  1 
(nuMt-r  iii-'n*  lliaii  a  \l:n'i  rt*(*:t:ii : 
aiiil  Mr--*  Mi'.::iA  t- ••'.  nniiv  nutf* 
of  ii:i'i  «"•  ami  I'Liiv*. 

Wi.i  -J.  at  l.i-f.  iKr  i::tfrv-.i".v  wa« 
ovrr,  M  --  Mi'LTaw's*  i"\»j«  wi-n* 
^l«:iM't.:  w:l}»  a:.ti<*:p:tti -liii  if 
triui:  ;  li.  :iri<i  .li-ani.r  Kii  r*Vf:ii*i{ 
intt»  I'T  i'l. fc. 'Ill  til*  ^!■J»  4'f  p:i}Tr 
till*  in\t  »ii!  «  •  miiili. 

•'  I  «' a.!  !•:  .r:  '-.r  rn:.r-  at  ••nci-." 
Ml."  M.--  M- jiw.  ■*  Vi'ii  «iil  pr«  • 
ti.il  V  t  ■  .ir  ?'-'ii  »i'i'  :ij:ii!i — Tfo* 
aili'.ri  <■<•  \\\.'.  I  :  •!  ri.«  ai,\  t'.int'.     Mr. 

m 

III!.' it!    w.'i  I  Tw  irii  :i!iv   lt-tt«*rii 

to  I.I        M;!.!  *'■'.    •!  I  I  «'•.   i-Sa!  iji' 

\ii.r    .'li  :r» -"•  v  .v.- ■..:  i»:i::i_;    mr 
kn-'W." 

Ii  n  i:  .r.'.'i  •  aftiT  ^■.t'  wa*  ri  1  «■!' 
Ill  r  *:•/.  r.  .!•:.•  I.f  Mt  •■  .1  f'T  lit* 
n»i«". r- -•  :i!  ui.:i-l.  >!.!•  v:;^  l-i  lir.'l 
Vi  .1 :  ilt-r  I.I  nrt  v.i*  tu-ati' ^ 
M  •.■■i.t.\,  a:i-i  xhv  iii'Viirijtfl  Bfomcil 


hour*,  no  vlovly  did  ther  paM  id 
her  i*af;er  eipt*ctatinn. 

Shf*  wa^t  >>hnwn  into  a  room,  and 
told  that  Violet  would  come  to  h*T 

1>rt*^*ntly.     She  could  not  May  ntill, 
)ut  walked  n*tftleM)v  backwanlii  and 

m 

fdrward:*. 

'•  Mon  Diru — Mon  l)ii*u-  *iow  I 
loni;  to  Pi-e  her,*'  jilif  kept  innlter^ 
i:i:;  to  JicrHi-lf,  in  lier  almu>t  in- 
tolerable impatieniv. 

At  lait  the  door  opened  hIowIv, 
ami  Violet,  phaatly  pale  and  trein- 
Mini;  from  head  to  foot,  advanced  a 
fi'W  Atcpnto  meet  her.  Jeantii'.how- 
fVf-r,  was  riHttoJ  to  the  npot  wher* 
hhe  httM)il.  Was  this  her  proltv 
Viol  ft  r  Was  thin  the  merry  cirl  r— 
no.  thifl  white  face,  th-a*  thin  fi^up* 
w'A*  ."iome  »tran;;er — it  w.ii  n-it  her 
Viiilct  who  wai  loiikin:;  at  her  »o 
>lriii:^i'ly  anil  p-i  trrrihly. 

With  a  bitter  rry  of  pain,  th«> 
rrenclj\v.»m:iM  at  lai^t  npranR  for- 
w:iril.  and  tluii;;  hrr  arnii  around 
tl.e  imni<i\ab;i'  ^irl.  AVith  nrr\ou«i 
fiirce  hhe  dn*w  Iut  t*»  a  nof.i,  niid 
kijt'i'lini;  before  lier,  pra\eii  abjeeti\ 
f.T  fitr:;  \ene!«d  fiir  the  lie  >hi«  ha^i 
niai)'*  lii-r  own  an«l  her  child*i»  life. 

*'  It  WM  bivau^e  I  loved  )iiu  »o 
mncii-  v.iii  were  h-i  avrcet— i^ti 
pretty-  1  timu^ht  it  no  harm-  -it 
wa-*  I:. I  harm — »nlv  th.it  \ou  have 
feel  it  hi»."  vobbi'il  the  divtracted 
wii!ti!iii.  •'  J'urjjive  me  Vi.det,  or 
1  die  at  \<*ur  feet  .  .  .  Sav  vou 
f-»r^»  w*  i!Je  ohlv  that,  Uiv  child  — 
1   iiri\    iMij  ^.lv  VOU  furiiive  .  •  -'* 

"I  li'Tjivo  \iiu  —  with  all  mr 
lieari."  -ail  Violet,  f^entlv.  She 
ua-  L*"  (i^  1  >  aiiJ  sonietliin^  roonr, 
but  :i  \  >;■  i.t  fit  of  eou;;Liiis  int<*r- 
rupie<i  !  I  r.  .\i«  if  Worn  out  h\  thi<i. 
••^ie  rt"-!'.!  liiT  head  on  Jeanne* 
rh'O.l  :ir  i'nr  a  few  niinuttHi 
mi*. i.er  i-t*  ih -m  mo%ed.  Jninnr 
wa«  uuwi  i.n^  to  l>realh  almont.  lent 
hlie  •'.  .  i  <i;->Mir!i  Violit  It  waK 
PM-j  •v\tr*.  lia;-{ii!if  (i«  at  li*t,  to  ferl 
tiie  •:■  ar  ••ni*  netithnt;  eloH?  to  her. 

|(  it     :m      X\.v     niinutrt     ptWft'. 
Viuiei**    ijiiietueM    ^rsw    •inngr. 
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Once  onlj  Jeanne  had  heard  her  Then,  in  a  sharp  instant  of  anguish, 
sigh.  At  last  she  bent  down,  and  she  saw  what  this  stillness  was. 
tried  to  raise   the   drooped   head.     Violet's  rest  was  the  sleep  of  Death. 


THE  SOUL'S  QUESTIONINGS. 


Bt  Lady  "Wilde. 

The  cry  of  a  bitter  despair  goeth  up  through  the  darkness  of  ni;»ht, 
A  cry  as  from  foundering  ships  struck  down  by  the  storra-wind'e  might, 
A  cry  from  the  souls  of  the  death-stricken  passing  from  life  and  light. 
Tell  us,  they  say,  in  their  anguish  through  the  mist  of  their  blinding  tears, 
Why  this  doom  on  the  race  of  the  human  must  come  with  the  coming  years  ? 
.  This  doom  of  Death  on  the  living,  this  cruel,  remorseless  Death, 
Freezing  the  warm  life -current  with  tlie  blast  of  his  icy  breath, 
Till  the  heart  of  the  bravest  faints  with  presage  of  peril  and  pain 
As  a  flag  from  the  mast  droops  low  when  the  clouds  are  heavy  with  rain  P 
Tell  us,  O  I  mystic  life-giver  from  the  heights  of  thy  shrouded  throne, 
Wliy  the  light  must  die  from  our  eyes,  our  laughter  be  changed  to  a  groan. 
And  the  spirit  be  crushed  and  broken,  ere  the  task  thou  hast  given  is  done  ? 

Tell  us,  O !  Fate  the  death-bringer,  whither,  O !  whither  are  wo 
Drifting  away  on  the  waters  of  this  desolate  lonely  sea 
Out  to  the  fatliomless  gulf  of  Death's  dark  mystery  ? 
Blindly  driven  along  through  the  rocks  and  the  foam  and  the  mist, 
As  a  bark  on  the  storm -tossed  ocean  wherever  the  wild  winds  list, 
O'er  mastered  by  unseen  forces  and  powers  that  none  can  resist. 
One  moment  of  passionate  life — a  rush  of  the  whirlwind  and  storm, 
And  then  to  give  back  to  the  dust  the  glory  of  soul  and  form, 
As  the  lightning  dies  on  the  mountain  ere  its  fires  enkindle  or  warm ! 
Baneful  and  bitter  the  burden  under  which  our  race  must  lie, 
Tliis  primal,  changeless  cnrse  of  a  doom  and  a  dread  ever  nigh, 
We  asked  not  fur  Life — we  live  ;  we  nsked  not  for  Death — we  die ! 

{Fate  anttcirt.) 

**  I  see  the  anguish  on  each  pallid  brow, 
But  what  avails  the  pale  lips'  questioning  now  P 
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Ask  not  Uic  li\in;;.  ask  not  of  the  iXemd, 
A?'*  iipnn  au'«*  bath  pas^nl  y*'t  iiont*  hath  mM. 
N"  (iirrh  hftjiht  thr  •1:irkiiO'«<(  of  man  a  i!'iom. 
K"  k«  V  nnliH'kfJ  ihi'  fvrri-ti*  of  thi*  tt«nib. 

m 

Of  till  th«'  iny  riad  ftpints  suiliii;;  o*cr 

'I'iiat  v»st  ihirk  t»ci  iiii  ti  thc>  unknown  sh'in* 

N'-nr  «vi.r  vt t  F«-tunit 'i.     Aak  mr  ««•  more." 


Enill*  OS  tint  fullin;;  nin  of  the  ilcail  in  it«  aoandK"«s  dopth, 

HttVi-  t!ti*  -]'ints  nai'liol  tn  tht*  U^Ux  over  its  m«'asurt'li-<j«  breadth  f 

Shall  wt'  tmrk  their  path  tliruo^  tlie  stars  whvro  the  spherml  ay  atoms  lBov«, 

Antl  lievnOil  the  bunlera  of  death  *cv  thi*  f  »nns  of  thitM*  wf  love 

As*  p>ls  br  the  great  white  throne.  th>.'  plorilicd.  aprisc-n  dead. 

^Vlth  a  i»nlni  in  the  hand,  a  wn^  on  tin-  lips,  and  a  crown  on  tlie  head; 

<'r  B4'ek  Uiron^'h  the  wi'.i«>  unknown,  with  yramin?^  of  pasAionat«  pain. 

For  tiie  fyr<  rt-oiH  nni  in  U'liuty.  we  rl«i5ed  in  the  ln.'^t  death  atraia  ; 

Search  tliroU::!i  the  ixitiniu*  vi^id,  vt^ search  fur  ever  in  vain? 

Can  thia  l>e  tho  i-nl  •  f  nil  — \]ir  {^iwer  of  lieautv  and  birth, 

I'he  spli  iidoixri  of  youth  an<I  br.iin,  t!ie  lau;*hter  and  aong^  of  ni 

A  namrlrKt  tlun;*  of  h-irr>ir.  t<  U*  hi«Men  away  in  t)ic  eartli? 

N:itrir»'  niut<«  in  li<  r  Ti  nii'Ie.  >t-'U\  tui-I  lifvlrna  and  btmnd, 

SyFtenm  an^l  ^uns  rfvolvmj.  \et  MfTt  r  a  hiiuiun  aound; 

T)ifi  (i:I>  n:  witMn  in  he.ivi-ii.  and  tli>-  kilent  IVa«l  undenn^ound— 

<':iu  we  not  wreiicii  the  secret  from  the  cruel  silent  ^ky? 

Wf  see  thi-  dust  in  the  riiuri*hyiir>i.  u>-  see  not  the  aoul  on  high. 

"  Th<'  di^ath-rain  fall 4  ftr  ever  on  th.it  wave. 
The  ilr:>t  So  liu.st  «>!uk<  down  l^eni'ath  the  p^ve, 
Vi't  ffiiin  the  Hi  vi-r-t  ndinj;.  nhad  >wy  crowd. 
No  \<'!«:f  ha5  n-arhfl  u**  tJir-'U^h  the  mutHin;;  shroud; 
Nt)  f.iir  yuuu^'  fai'«-  Ilia  n.vn  fnim  that  aea 
With  Itrifiht  Iif'S  Kiumiurini:.  '  Mother,  ctuue  to  me.* 
No  hpint-han  1  iia«  ».trvtchcd  aiToM  the  gloom 
1*41  I'Oiui  llie  way  t  •  li'f  U-yon  I  the  ti>nib ; 
Si!t  lit.  O  '  hil-  M  i\er  iii  tliat  •Ii-Tr. 
The  dead  rtturn  not.     A^k  «f  i:i*-  n»  more." 


Yet  Wt-  wfTi  ;:IiTi<  UH  in  U;iUlv,  wr  *•{  tlo-  ;*iMiliki*  bruia, 
Th«-  th<fU(*ht!i  »•■  ;;ave  ti>  lUv  wofM  nmn  *•  prnndt.«t  treasures 
Hut  ni'W  the  dark  wav«»  rovc-r  t:*.  '.\i>  utti-r  no  word  acain. 
Tiil  thf*  wi>rM  IS  nvtu  a>under.  thr  ti-ni|I>  <  wr  r<^ared  shall 
Hut  aa  hti'Ura  by  the  buildrrs  rrje^ti-i  wv  ure  lluug  from  tJie 
W'e— tlie  niakrrs  and  workers,  the  lord^  ovir  Ma  and  land! 
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O !  why  on  our  wondrous  nature  tliis  shadow  deadly  and  dim ; 
Our  souls  from  tlie  central  earth  could  reach  to  the  Infinite's  rim, 
Measure  the  stars  in  their  courses,  weigh  the  worlds  in  a  scale ; 
Yet,  if  this  life  only  bo  given,  what  does  it  all  avail  ? 
Splendours  or  trials  or  triumphs,  the  joy  of  life  or  the  wail  ? 

No  work  for  the  artist-hand,  no  dream  through  the  endless  night. 

For  tlio  Poet  whose  thoughts  were  flame,  whose  words  were  as  swords  that 

smite ; 
For  the  priesthood  of  Trutli  who  carried  through  darkness  the  torch  of  light?" 
No  thrones  for  the  world's  great  heroes  'neath  the  golden  dome  of  the  sun. 
For  the  just  whoso  witness  on  earth  was,  **  Servant  of  God,  well  done ; " 
No  knowledge  or  no  device  in  the  grave  whereunto  we  go. 
Ashes  to  ashes,  and  dust  to  dust,  tlie  only  future  we  know, 
The  dream  of  a  heaven  above,  or  the  fear  of  a  hell  below. 

A  terror  and  gloom  is  on  us,  a  sense  of  a  coming  fate, 

Yet  wo  are  helpless  as  victims,  we  only  can  weep  and  wait; 

Are  we  but  leaves  of  the  forest  driven  and  drifted  along, 

A  minor  tone  in  the  music  of  Nature's  infinite  song, 

A  wraith  of  the  tempest,  cloud* woven  when  shuddering  night-winds  rave  ; 

Fleeting  as  storm-blown  spray  on  the  ridge  of  the  ocean  wave. 

With  oblivion  for  pall,  and  the  wind  for  a  dirge,  and  the  gulf  for  a  grave  ? 

Tell  us  I  the  surging  waters  are  rising  over  our  head. 

Tell  us !  the  skeleton  hand  is  drawing  us  down  to  the  dead. 


'*  Earth  cannot  answer,  nor  the  purple  sea. 
The  worlds  are  silent  on  the  life  to  be. 
No  human  lips  have  ever  told  the  tale 
Of  what  may  lie  beyond  Death's  sombre  veil ; 
Upon  that  mystery  God  sets  his  seal. 
The  Why,  the  Whence,  the  Whitlier,  none  reveal. 
I  look  on  those  dark  waters  of  the  dead. 
The  wrecks  of  glorious  life  are  on  them  spread ; 
StroDg  branches  broken  by  the  storms  of  night. 
Fair  blossoms  blighted  ere  their  noon  of  light. 
Yet  not  a  sound  is  heard  along  the  shore. 
Save  weeping  for  the  Dead,  that  come  no  more." 
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li  I  nrv  r«iiin'rv.  n  iT  iii<  r.l\  in  tin* 

•  « 

<iriMIll    of   [iiH't'.,  Itlll    ill    iIm-  \\u*{^  a( 

lii-^'i'rv.  Ini'*  li:iil  il-*  ii'ilili'ii  iiL't'  iho 
l/iiiT.ill  I>*i<'  li.i^  II  *t  111*  II  witlimit 
l.f!-  It  i->  Hot  :ii\vii\<  uiiili-r-itoiti) 
till*  litltiiKl.  in  tl^i^  viTv  tliick  of 
lvii.»j'»'ii!i  iliirkiiio*..  \\,i<  liluTiiiiifil 
V.  iih  :i    •'i\ili/:itinii   :ivil  (  lni^tiaiiitv 

m 

\\\i"^*-  \:jh*  )»«ii.  tri'f'il  iiit.»  ntlit-r 
i  tii'l'i.  'I'iii'*  j'l  I  1 1  ••!  1  nlijlriii- 
m- lit  j'l-f'fili  li  il.f  1>.i:ji-'i  iiii-'ir- 
-1  -u*  wli-  II  n  Ntati  I'l"  tiiiiij'i  pri  • 
\  isli  i     wlii.'li      -.  ■•ini-  I      t-i     iii*v!v 

t!:»'     li'*,.'     i.t"     ••  Isl.iii.l     ,.:      S  illl!^ 

1  ii-  ii  -i-fl  lilt  alii.iiv  Kiihil'-'i  .1 
.'.•  Ill  I't  'J  I'ii*  ii  «»nn*li:iii'  III  til"' 
j-Iii.l.  jithI.  i:i  •Siin.:  -■».  ]>r-<ili|i'i  I 
:».  :■-  litiTiiiTn.'iiiL;  j'l-A-r  ••\*'r  tl.i* 
« i:  ir.i  ".'T  ■■:  ih«"  iiili.iiii;  ivr^  S  iiiii- 
t  :  ?  .■  i-^'.  t"  T  '.vTi-  -.:  li  a-.  Ar- 
I'.  I jii  \\.  r.'  ii.lf  I  w.-  I  -::|.|.  ntn, 
^^il:i  I.  i'  ■••  liii--:  ill  ii  :•■*.  i-flflir.i*' •! 
I  r  fs:ii;'i  II.  iMiiiil  kiii»\v!i-ii,*«' 
:i!.  i  !•  .;-ji  ■:;  •*>im-|.'Ii  lh«'  !■  lijrh  .ii:  I 
!•:■  ii'M''    Ivir-i'-         Th*' i--iiil;t!-n 

•  •!  \  iMi":  J  ill  !••.■!  iTj'l  l.»-t.»!"  i!.i* 
!   :n.  I  i'i  '•{      -f       I  riiiilv       *  ii'.'..  J-, 

m 

] '  :  1.!:  i.  I  i  ••  'iiN  —  ii\  W*\i  inti  -li 
*'.'  •■'.\\\'-.  i'i-»:i,'h  i:  I-  11. .t 
:  •  lit  :!v  tin*.  \'  rv  r.iilv  in 
'11*.  alili.i!^.  \\iv  t'-.!!;\aii<<Il 
•  :\  I'lip  n  'i  I  r.  p-il  i':-.li  t  » 
liii-i  I*  ii  ■;  u'..,  a-,  .inr.'ii.tr 
.::T:  .•■.:*:j.»ii  h:*  i'.r.-'i  iiiiiv, 
t  ■    I.    .:.  :■ .  I.  l».  i  .If   tii.    *  rii  i*!i.in 

•  :  .1  I  .11:1  i^.i"  l.i  •'■Ml  H<*  Tfi>' 
>i«i'  I  I-!i!ii  S  'fin-  t  '.1  ii-  t"':  I* 
ill-     .1'  ■  ■  :it  'iiff\*.  ji'.j  iiLiij  !^'  ir 
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•  I 


I   "  = 

.  ■■::    1    I* 
■  ?    r  ■ 
!:•    i:    1 
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inr<>iininitn.  in  all  Iiki'li}i<KHl,  from 
Plhittii'i.in  na\i;;iiti>rs.  not  onlv 
wiTf  wi-ll  aware  «if  ihe  rxUt^ncr 
ot'  Irolaiiii.  liiit  iiiia*;iiH*iI  that  th« 
lJy».iiiM  lii'liU  wiMv  •situated  there. 
mill  that  till*  IbihI  wa<t  blcAsod — in 
>li"rt.  was  lioly  ^r  11111(1. 

It  i«>  hiN'dhi'.illv  riTtain,  that  in 
lit  til'  inoi'i*  than  a  ivntiirv  after  th« 

■ 

thvith  oi  thr  u' I'l -at  Si.  Ji-ronie.  the 
ru  1(*  iiihr>,  \\li>t.  liki*  a  torrent 
w\vi>,<t  iliiwii  iin  the  dM  Koman 
Iviipin*.  put  an  rn«1  uhii^^t  to  Hte- 
r.irv  tiiir«uil<«.  so  that  a  vi  nr  dark 
iii'jfit  wa^  thr  Hci|iii'l  \n  thn  hrilliant 
Miii**iiiii«'  nt'  the  Au;:ii«itaii  aj**-. 

Whi'ii  ]\  M-thiii<.  in  •loK>r'»ai 
t'-:'(iiH.  wDtf  hi 4  funioim  wnrk.  "  I>e 
('•  iiH..larioiii>  Piiiliiiiiiihin*."  a  aort 
«•!  Ku'vi'ti>ii  <;l>>i>tii  liai]  «*ettlcsi  over 
K'lr  i]ii-.  Kill  if  so.  we  feel  pride 
ill  rt-t-orihni;  lliat  theearhe«t  «tfeak« 
of  ri'tiiiiiiiiL;  ni'hani'i*  wi*iv  «««n  in 
r.riii,  •«••  titat  in  thf  scvtnith  eentarr 
ihi'  H*li>t«iN  of  Ariimch.  Ka»s.  Cl«>* 
iiarl.  a*ii|  IViip^or  Ukraine  ereri- 
whiTi*  UMiiiii**  Th«>  iiiiii:i|ieaehal>le 
ti'^tiiiixiiv  III'  Ali*iiHii.  the  friend 
nn>l  ]r'  N'ltiiir  i^f  <'hnrh*nia|n>^.  i« 
o>nchi'«ivf.  a^  hi-in^;  eiinfirmed  br 
tlif  \rn«  rahlf  Ihtlc.  From  thia  and 
ii:hi  r  -  I'.iici-**  wi*  U'arii  how  pioQ« 
^tii'l'-iit^  tV'iiii  ahrKA'l  were  attracUd 
I"  Ir*-!iiil  hvth**  ])i%initT  SelKM>l«, 
v'ti.  r>*  Oi' V  viotiM  p:i«<  i^e^oral  jean 
III  -  h  »!.!••:  10  aii«l  lhi'oh>f;ical  audj  . 
I  nil  i]»)*:ly.  v^i*  hi'hove.  of  the*« 
•pT-  ,1*.   *rh  Mil<-.  ni.»  W(irk«  or 
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ments  remain,  and  they  are  known 
to  posterity  chiefly  by  the  descrip- 
tions of  foreign  writers. 

The  foundation,  in  the  twelfth 
and  following  centuries,  of  what  is 
now  termed  a  univei'sity,  was  the 
result  of  that  intellectual  movement 
which  evinced  its  most  remarkable 
vitality  in  Ireland,  and  was  itself 
the  tirst  orient  beam  which  gilded 
tlio  horizon  after  the  dismember- 
ment of  Imperial  Home.  Almost 
from  the  start,  these  and  kindred 
institutions  might  be  observed  tra- 
velling upon  a  proper  track.  Thus 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  were 
regularly  taught  by  men  of  mark, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  study  of 
ancient  jurisprudence,  coupled  with 
an  ardent  cultivation  of  classical 
literature,  imparted  that  impulse  to 
the  human  mind  which  afterwards 
shattered  the  pillars  of  the  scholastic 
philosophy,  and  by  putting  things  for 
words,  realities  for  abstractions,  gave 
the  initiative  to  modern  discovery. 

In  this  new  univereity  movement 
Ireland  was  nearly  a  century  later 
than  continental  countries,  and  a 
far  longer  period  behind  her  Suxou 
neighbour.  The  earliest  universi- 
ties in  Europe  were  those  of  Bologna 
and  Paris,  but  before  1500  Germany 
possessed  fourteen  such  establish- 
ments, Italy  twelve,  and  France  ten. 
In  Spain,  Portugal,  Denmark,  and 
other  countries  universities  existed, 
except  in  Ireland ;  though  this 
was  not  always  so.  Six  or  seven 
hundred  years  previously  schools, 
as  already  noticed,  flourished  in  tliis 
country,  which  attracted  accom- 
plished students  from  other  lands  ; 
and  yet,  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, Ireland  alone  in  Western 
Europe  was  without  a  university. 

In  the  early  portion  of  the  four- 
teenth century  Clement  V.  issued  a 
bull,  founding  a  university  in  Dub- 
lin ;  and  another  Papal  rescript  for 
the  same  purpose  was  issued  by  his 
successor  John  XXII.  The  Dean 
of    St.     Pati'ick*3    was     appointed 


chancellor  of  the  proposed  colleger 
and  the  cathedral  itself  was  in- 
tended to  be  used  for  university 
purposes.  Whatever  the  cause,  this 
project,  though  under  sacerdotal 
patronage,  fell  through,  but  was 
afterwards  carried  into  effect  by  far 
diflerent  hands  and  with  different 
results. 

The  University  of  Dublin  is  in- 
separably linked  witli  Elizabeth's 
glorious  reign.  This  great  queen 
succeeded  in  attracting  towards  her 
throne  those  politicians  who,  equally 
acquainted  with  men  and  books, 
became  not  only  oncouragers  of 
learning,  but  protectors  of  the  realm 
in  tumultuous  times.  Among  the 
notables  of  that  day,  a  conspicuous 
place  must  be  given  to  Sir  John 
Perrot,  who,  after  many  marks  oi 
regal  approbation,  was  finally  ap- 
pointed Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Among  the  numerous  sagacious 
plans  which  he  conceived  for  better- 
ing this  country,  it  was  not  likely 
that  public  education  would  be 
omitted.  His  mode,  a  rather  un- 
ceremonious one  towards  vested 
interests,  of  supplying  the  Irish 
with  a  university,  is  unfolded  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  the  Treasury-  ia 
London.  Sir  John  ^vrote  as  fol- 
lows :  **  That  whereas  there  is  no- 
place for  the  Courts  of  Law,  save 
only  an  old  hall  in  the  Castle  of 
Dublin,  dangerously  placed  over  the 
munition  of  powder;  and  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick  being  spa- 
cious and  large,  would  sufficient W 
serve  for  all  the  several  courts  ;  and 
ther'e  being  a  want  of  a  storehouse 
for  grain  and  other  provisions,  and 
no  fit  place  for  it,  whereby  the  waste 
in  victualling  is  the  greater;  that 
the  canon's  house,  environing  the 
church,  might  aptly  serve  for  an  Inn 
of  Court  to  bestow  the  judges  and 
lawyers  in,  in  exchange  for  which 
their  Inns  of  Court,  lying  commo- 
diously  over  the  river,  and  hard  by 
the  bridge  for  loading  and  unload- 
ing, might  as  aptly  serve  for  a  storo^ 
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house  aii'l  vi'""nn'-  ThiU  tinTo 
l»eiii^  two  catiicdruU  in  l>iililiii, 
this  lifiiit;  lit  tliraii-il  t<>  St.  Pntriok 
ami  tli*«  titli'.r  (•»  i.r  ininir  nf  Clirist, 
thiit  S:.  I'litiit'kV.  wliii'h  liail  a 
iiiitrc  NUpiT>tiit>iiis  ivjMitiitiiiti  tliaii 
tlio  f'tluT,  ilnTc-fiin*  ini,:lii  t'l  be 
ilih'-ihi'l.  That  tht»  it-vriiui's  4>f 
St.  r.»liiik'>  :nv  now  :ilM)\e  lour 
tliiiiisan<i  ni:irk«i  pi<r  anninn.  whii'h 
wiiiiUl  MM'Vf  to  hotjin  thpf«i:in<1.i'i<>M 
of  tW'i  univt'i'titit"^.  uihI  <*niiow  a 
cuupli'  til'  r»llr'^t*s  in  iht  in  with  o\n} 
hiintirrl  i»<iunil>  per  annum  a-]>i<'(*«\ 
un<l  tiii«  ri  <*tiluo  inav  hi*  oninlovi-il 
in  thi*  ri|iiirati<in  ol'  **:iiii  ohiirrh  anil 
hoti^c-,  auil  bt;  aniitxeti  unto  ('iihst 
C'hiiri'li  hv  wav  ot'  aii'inf-ntHiinn  **( 
the  rlhnr.  '  Sir  •lanif'^  Waiv  t-x- 
phiin^  *«  Ml'.!'  1*1  the  oih«T  dctaiU  of 
thi^  *>i-iifnir',  uliii'h.  h«*  traly  n*- 
uiaik^.  wiiui'l  h:i\i*  hri'u  a  v*'iy 
iauilahii*  on>'.  if  tin*  piuit'oti-l  nni 
vrr?»it\  wen-  n"t  i.i  l'«*  r-ii**!"'!  np'in 
tiii*  ruin'*  tf  "^o  \tinTahl«  .1  •Mthr* 
liral  loiihilati  Ml  as  >;.  r.itrn'k  *. 

Sir  .l-ihn  l\  II.''.  i'  il  intii  ih^-rai'f 
at  r.airt.  utul  wa**  ri'<':i!li-.i  fr.iin 
Ifi  Ian  i.  owinkT.  it  i*>  «:iiJ  to  thf 
uiirijui  >  ot  thf  tlu'ii  Arohiii«hop  of 
ItulMn.  uijo.  a:  any  rat<'.  •^ti-ppnl 
into  liif  L'ir«l  I»«iiir  v*  >h'»is  mi  far 
a-*  thf  ini.viT-jty  M*h«'n»t*  wa**  «'on- 
i-erni  •!  1  Ip*  i-li-.i,  ai  iln-  '•ui;c<"»- 
tii*n  I'l  l^*>i' •■II  l-.li/:iht  til.  wa^  taKt  n 
up  h\  Ari'hhi^h  'p  I."ttu<«  With  hi*« 
iMi>'.ijiii:irv  z  al.  aiiil  li«*  iii!»i'o\t'ri*d 
H  -"rt  III  » :••  it  I  rill  f-T  the  arcitin- 
p!i-hnii-iii  ff  hi!»  plan,  tliun  a\>iiiiin^ 
I'tiP't  ««  Mrtiiul  «  i.'T.iarhnirn*.  U|io|i 
[itf  itviiMi>*«  III  thf  <  hiiroh  'i'iii^ 
ni'ti^i'  :iii  i  ('••ui'.i)  prriat*' wa.s  not 
I'llU  1:1  l.tit:n-4  oiil   ;i   ^uit.ihh'   Mt«*. 

In  ill   -•*  'Livt   (h*^    i-'irp'i.ation  of 

JtuM'.n  «•  II*  in  p x^iiiti  II*  uTfUU'l 

of  ni>  iii'nii-i'-  \ahh'.  vihirh  had 
Lr:!.'ii:Hii\  i  •  I  ii. ''-li  t<*  ttu  ••iii  nion-iH- 
I' r\  S'Uiiiiil  hv  iin*  •>!  thf*  Iri^h 
i.hj.:«  In  li«'nry  VIM'j»  r*  i,;n, 
tii:!i  r<  .i.'ti'U<-  i.  .•ii<i<-  w.i<i  -iipprf'^!»i  •). 
(httii;:ii  Its  liilapiJaTi-il  hini-iink''»  *nii 
lariii^  p-io-tfi  hy  lI  •\.tl  t  hartiT  iiito 
the  hall  i^  (f  'Ji'.'  chiL-t  inagi»tr.iU<  of 


Piiblin  :in<l  the  niunii.MpaI  founeiL 
Tliis  hiL-ulity.  it  uppeareil  to  IjoUob^ 
\va4  most  elivjihK*  lor  the  proposed 
coMt  tro^  and  he  soon  inducetl  the 
4*t»rporati(Ui  t<»  di<ipfis0  of  iL  The 
ni'xt  step  WHO  to  eiiii«it  the  NvmpathT 
of  IViniate  r<«sher,  whtMe  excrtioi»» 
ohiainiMl  tir^t  a  Koyal  Charter,  and 
tiii-n  a  litM'n«>e  of  Slortniuin*  whieli 
onubli'd  the  now  coq>  iralc  hodr  of 
thi'  l'iiivi>r>iiv  to  Itohl  the  Inodc 
df\is«Mi  to  the  eity  as  well  aa  othera 
hiiiiilarlv  riri'iiinsUinoed. 

Thrre  is  a  niaiiifeat  intereat 
uttaohetl  to  the  hirth  of  no  great  mi 
in<«iitution.  so  that  the  provmion^  of 
I  hi*  Irtti-rs  patent  whirh  caiiM  over 
from  Ijoiiiimi  fuundint;  Thtiitr 
rolh-*;e  an*  worthy  of  a  place  in 
our  Ma^a/ine.  It  wns  appointed 
that  a  eolU'^e.  which  was  to  become 
the  mother  of  a  univerailr,  waa  to 
hi>  hiiilt  on  a  plaee  known  aa  AU- 
haltiiw«.  ni'ar  ])uhlin.  for  the  edaoa 
(ion.  institution,  and  inf«truetion  of 
yoiitli  in  the  urtsi  and  faculties,  to 
endun*  for  ever.  Its  title  waft 
eouehfd  in  tliese  familiar  wonla,  Co/- 
UiiiuiH  Stiurttr  ^t  imiiritiuir  Trimiiaiig 
Jnxia  luhfin  it  Srr^nisMimd  H^^imd 
Hhznbfthd  Futhl'itum,  l)r.  Adam 
Lot'tus.  hohh-r  of  tlie  Ureal  Seal  of 
lrt*lunil.  as  well  a«  Arehbiihop  of 
Diibhn.  was  named  an  the  firat 
provost,  in  (Mill p any  with  thfvw 
fi'MowH  aiiii  threr  sehidar^ :  and  the 
p*eat  I. Old  liur'.i-i^h  as  Chancellor 
of  the  (niversiiv.  hi  the  middle 
of  March  tiie  first  sttine  of  TnnaiT 
1'  lh*-,:e  was  laid,  in  the  year  1^91, 
hy  Thomas  Smith.  Lord  Major  of 
Puhhii.  unit  in  .lanuan'.  1^9:1.  tbe 
titiiir^  of  ihi'  new  haiU  of  leaminip 
}^cu*  op.  iir<i  for  the  rrceptaon  oif 
pii]<iis.  At  tint,  from  want  of  fimda. 
and  tiuiii^  tti  the  disturbed  atate  of 
th'*  riiuntiy.  the  I'nirenity  was 
rnrir.-lrd  » till  daii;:er.  but  the  dmada 
m«  Itfti  iiwAV.  and  the  sun 
out.  thilo  i.ire^hafiowint;  the  fut 
lustrr  **(  Irinit)-  College.  DobUn. 
Hut  Ml  ica<*liin»«  it!i  exutang 
riority   no   stingle   legislative 
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€ould  be  enough;  accordingly,  the 
first    Charter    was     supplemented 
by  otliers.      The  original  Letters 
Patent   founding    Trinity    College 
strikes  us,  like  so  many  other  of 
the  Elizabethan   laws,   as   a   most 
comprehensive  and   statesman-like 
document,    the    main   features    of 
which  are  still  preserved.     Clause 
5   provides    that   all    tlie   Queen's 
subjects  and  officers  be  permitted 
and  encouraged  to  grant  such  assis- 
tance as  they  may  be  disposed  to 
give.     So  far  as  pecuniary  contri- 
butions are  concerned,  no  greater 
slur    reposes    upon    the    opulent 
classes  in  Ireland  than  their  par- 
simony towards  the  University  of 
Dublin.     Not  only  have  the   aris- 
tocracy habitually  sent  their  sons 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  but  they 
have  closed  their  purse-strings   to 
Alma  Mater  in  other  ways.     The 
funds  which  have  found  their  way 
into  the   University  treasury  have 
emanated  either  from  royal  bounty 
or    been     the     bequests     of    dis- 
tinguished fellows  of  the  college. 
This  want  of  liberality  displayed 
itself  in  Archbishop  Loftus*s  time, 
when     a    public    subscription    for 
founding   the   University  was   an- 
nounced,   and    proved   virtually  a 
failure.     But  in  spite  of  this   and 
other  drawbacks,   the  college  has 
grown  apace,  so  that  it  now  num- 
bers on  its  roll  a  fine  collection  of 
€Uumniy  who  are  instructed   in   all 
the   requisite   branches   of   liberal 
education  by  as  hardworking  and 
highly  qualified  a  stafiF  of  fellows, 
tutors,  and  professors  as  any  uni- 
versity  in    the   world    can    boast. 
The   quantity,    and    certainly   the 
quality,   of  the  teaching  achieved 
by  the    staff   of  Trinity   College, 
Dublin,  could  not  easily  be   sur- 
passed, as  it  covers  every  depart- 
ment of  learning  necessary  for  the 
learned   professions,   the   militar}% 
or    civil    service,  whether   of   the 


United  Kingdom  or  the  East.  In 
mentioning  India,  the  writer  is 
reminded  that  he  brought  the 
lamented  Mr.  Margary,  a  few  days 
before  he  left  England,  through 
Trinity  College,  who  expressed 
himself  alike  delighted  and  amused 
with  (everything,  especially  with 
what  he  saw  in  the  lecture  rooms, 
new  buildings,  and  the  admirable 
collection  of  applianci>s  for  giving 
proper  instruction  in  natural  philo- 
sophy and  engineeiing. 

It  is  likewise  noteworthy  that, 
almost  ab  initio^  tho  University  of 
Dublin  adopted  the  best  means 
within  reach  for  having  competent 
teachers  for  the  several  arts,  so  that 
some  of  the  more  important  pro- 
fessorships, and  lectureships  are 
of  ancient  date  as  foundations. 
The  three  leading  departments  of 
Divinity,  Law,  and  Medicine,  toge- 
ther with  those  of  Science,  pure  and 
applied,  have  never  been  for  a 
greater  continuance  in  the  keeping 
of  a  more  brilliant  and  highly 
informed  succession  of  teachers  in 
any  other  seat  of  learning  in 
Europe  than  in  the  University  of 
Dublin.  Such  care  has  teemed 
with  golden  fruit  Let  us  in- 
stance tlie  medical  school  alone. 
Ireland,  with  all  her  shortcomings, 
has  always  taken  a  lead  in  her 
medical  men,  and  in  tho  educa- 
tional preparation  of  our  surgeons 
and  physicians.  The  palm  which 
Ireland  thus  has  carried  off  she  is 
in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  to 
the  University  of  Dublin.  It  was 
to  the  fact  that  tlie  regulations  after 
the  Union  drawn  up  by  the  board 
of  Trinity  College  were  universally 
recognized  as  genuine  improve- 
ments, that  pupils  crowded  into  the 
medical  schools  of  the  University 
not  only  from  all  parts  of  thiit 
country,  but  from  England,  Scotland, 
the  United  States,  and  the  British 
Colonies^     More  especially  in  the 


♦  Among  the  beneficial  ^^"^^o^ate  reforms  in  which  Trinity  College  took  the  lead,  ia  th 
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group  of  wlmt  ore  known  as  Krosuius 
Smith' d  ]ti<>r<  sM)rhhips  sonic  solid 
aiiil  iibi<liii;:t'«'llf-*;iiito\vork  has  bet'n 
acliirvfil  v(url>v  vntr.  Manv  of  our 
roaiitTft  niav  noi  know  who  this  great 
Wnefactor  wa-t.  or  wht  ro  he  canio 
from.     Smith  wa«*  a  w*  ahhv  Ixindun 

m 

iMti/i  II.  whn  purchiiM'd  larj^i?  cstatis 
in  lithunl.  whii-li:it'trr  various  (juih- 
brni^<i  aiiioii;^  the  lawyers,  ucro 
finiillv  «^ntriisti*d  to  the  authorities 
of    Tiiiiitv    Ci  llfi;!'    for    the   etuis 

m 

wh it'll  an-  luiw  hrinj;  fultilU'il  with 
so  niuoh  hiuitahlt*  efliciiiirv. 

Thi*  niaiht  iiuitioal  school  of  tho 
I'liivi-r-^ity  <irs«rves  rirli  f>rais(\ni>t 
onlv  frfiii  it««  t-inint-nctrhut  from  th*' 
hi«:li  |diu'<\  hy  rmnnion  coiisfiit.  iis 
at  Camhiid'^'i*  :i«iHi«^iuMl  in  Ihildin 
Coiii*i!i.'  t  ►  |«riij;ri'!»>i!i^  in  ab>trart 
sci»  nro  So  fur  hark  as  two  reiitu- 
ri(  •«  an«l  a  tiuartcr  ii;:o  wi«  t'tn<l 
ni:itlit'ni:itirs  ivtruliirlv  tuii^^'ht  hv  a 
pri'iV-r-ur  nf  till'  I'liiwrsiiy  in  ihf 
•■nlli-S.'*'.  'I  hjH  oflioi?  W;lS  iinit«  d 
with  <•!:•■  ot'  a  **imil:ir  Kind  callt  d 
thi-  h"i.*L':il  Li-cturrr.  an  1  iivuit  d 
tinili  r  :t.«-  \\\.\  uf  an  Iii*>h  fail  t<t' 
that  n:tni.^.  The  pri*«ii!il  arran^r- 
nit-iit  iH  ih«t  i|iiiic  tlii*«.  a*>  thi- 
lifiii  ;_'.k(  I.t-rtni'tr  is  :i'><«i>tant  to  tlif 
ThiI'  -^  r  o:  Matin  matics  ;  tl  t-*** 
othoi  -*  I  n\\  bt  nil*  ht'Iii  by  two  'jn  at 
n  H'^ti  i'-.  Mr.  Mii'hat'l  Kiihi-rtH  an«i 
hi-*  lr>;lur.  the  Ktv.  Wr.iiam 
Ilflitit'*.  '1  hi-«i>  highly  ui'r-iin- 
]<h"h'ii  iiiathrmatiri.iiiTf  hail*  «h'*'.vn 
th«m«fl\i<«  al'Ii'  t(»  prf«tT%c  the 
pit  *:i„*.'  .f  a  Inivcr'^ity  whirh  I'l^ns 
>!ao(  Uu.ijh  and  llauiilti»n  Vr*- 
le^^'-r  M.i't'iulHu'h,  bv  the  suhilelv 
aini  1*  i>  ii  it'  what  wc  niav  tiiilv 
tcnii  ih-  r>ii.:h  iriniu^.  ha^  kindlid 
ri'Ui.l  !i.-  •-])  i:r  of  nuiihiniatirii  in 
th»*  \  !.i\*i'>:'\  "f  iMibiin  deatlili -» 
fan  I-.  li:«  •.iil\  lif.iili,  iiln** '  raint* 
u}  I  ii  li.m  whi.f  inuMp<4  in  t).i -e 


abatnise  investigations  tipon  light, 
which,  from  a  mathematical  letAnd* 
point,  promised  to  put  the  crown inif 
stroke  to  Ntwton'M  immortal  dis- 
coveries in  optics.  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  huwever,  ha&i  left  brliinii 
him  complete  and  entire  his  mathe- 
matical labours  in  a  stupemltm^ 
form,  in  his  niar%'ellous  book  upon 
"  t^uarternions.'*  He  wa4  giftetl  with 
that  rotined  intuition  which,  as  with 
Descartes,  (piick  as  lightning  gnL.«ps 
a  general  law.  It  is  this  habit  of 
mind  which  illuminates  the  path 
of  truth  nith  light  not  confintrJ 
within  the  sphere  of  a  singU*  pho* 
nonienuii.  but  spread  in;;  its  nay?! 
through  almost  the  entire  network 
of  the  •sciences.  Hamilton's  niath«. 
matical  researches  have  been  pi\)lifie 
in  consofpienccs,  which  cktablikh 
beyond  dispute  tlic  positive  value 

and  biiHis  uf  the  c  alculus  devised  bv 

• 

him**elf.  and  ^hich  in  tho  pre««ut 
day  is  so  highly  priced.  i>ii  nrcount 
of  colli fuie nee  and  utihty.  by  con- 
tinental mathematiriaiis.  who  mro 
.ourpri-e>l  that  a  wt^rk  of  Mich  mai;- 
nitude.  far-ieachiitg  an>l  ^u*itaine%l 
applieaiioii.  cuuld  be  achieved  by  a 
^illKI«•  mind. 

Mai-i.*nl!a;;)i  aiiil  Hamilton  are. 
howt  \er.  i>iily  a  couple  of  Mars  nut 
of  thr  eunbtellatioii  which  iilu^ds 
>pleiiili)iir  ovi-r  th**  riiiver4itv  of 
Publin.  First  in  tlie  list  of  her 
north ir«i.  a«i  I'lie  who  watched  nvrr 
the  college  in  its  infancy,  ntandsthe 
illustrious  name  of  I'n^hcr,  one  of 
the  nii'st  solid  theologians  and  prr- 
Krient  of  I  celetiiastical  htatesmeii  of 
the  Oiinmer  «chool  the  world  haa 
r\or  Mill.  The  l*nivei>itT  of  Dub- 
lin eihi(*ated  hke\»i^e  the  following: 
|ir  Ihidliy  l.ol(u^.  oneof  tJie  grvau 
e«!  On*  ntal  scholars  of  his  daj. 
and     v^iio.     alter    a    distinsuishod 


\T  '   r  \:\'    \»*ljiTii  in  •  t'^ivniiT  runi^ulum  t>'  Ki.;:.*h  Litrrfttarr,   |L«  Coftlisctttel 
U^>  ^.  i"^  i  i  *  '  I  /.«'.'  ft.     Th*  |-rrwiit  viiu|«ri    f  Or  i'h.Air  of  Kofluk  Liimiwv, 

I'l   !  ••  .   i»  *  !•    .  )•%*  .-.«f n  to  tLr  «.  ri  J  ••  U4«  wl  iLc  r.jn:  fruiU  vt  kit  truilnrt  U  kia 
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career  at  the  Bar,  was  made  succes- 
sively Master  in  Chancery,  Vicar- 
General  of  Ireland,  and  Judge  of 
the  Prerogative  Court ;  *  William 
Molyneux,  mentioned  by  Locke, 
and  who  showed  his  scientific 
acquirements  in  his  long  literary 
correspondence  with  Flamestead, 
who  took  part  in  the  unhappy 
Newton  controversy  ;  Henry  Dod- 
weli,  a  voluminous  writer  and  a 
man  of  colossal  erudition.  William 
King,  the  metaphysician,  who  won 
tlie  rapturous  applause  of  the  cau- 
tious and  unimpassioned  Whately ; 
Bishop  Berkeley,  whose  philosophic 
mind  knows  no  equal  except  Aris- 
totle's ;  Malone,  of  Shakspeare  cele- 
brity: Congreve,  the  sparkling  dra- 
matic writer;  Toplady,  the  author  of 
a  very  perfect  Christian  lyric,  "Bock 
of  Ages ; ''  Jonathan  Swift,  unap- 
proachable in  everything  he  applied 
his  signal  powers  unto  ;  Burke  and 
Goldsmith,  luminaries  of  the  first 
order  in  their  different  orbits ; 
Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  bosom 
friend  of  Wilberforce  and  emanci- 
pator of  the  slaves  ;  Lord  Morning- 
ton,  a  superior  classical  scholar  and 
musician,!  composer  of  the  finest 
glee  England  owns,  and  father  of  a 
son  saluted  with  one  consent  by 
the  world  at  large  as  really  a  great 
man ;  lastly,  such,  not  to  dwell  on 
the  transparent  merits  of  other 
alumni,  as  Moore,  Magiun,  Plunket, 
Magee,  Chai'les  Maturin,  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington,  Wilson  Croker,  Charles 
Wolfe,  William  Archer  Butler,  and 
Sheridan  Le  Fanu.  I 

We  have  no  desire,  in  upholding 
the  excellence  of  the  University 
of  Dublin,  to  deny  that  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Edinburgh  are 
great  seats  of  leaiiiing.  A  great 
deal  has  been  said  of  the  **  Silent 


Sister,"  by  those  who  are  not 
accurately  acquainted  with  the  facts 
of  the  case.  We  must  not  forget, 
as  regards  book. making  at  the 
English  Universities,  not  only  the 
facilities  for  finding  a'publisher  and 
pushing  a  work  after  being  printed, 
but  the  steady  and  large  demand 
for  text- books  only  of  English 
manufacture.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten,  while  praising  the  quan- 
tity of  English  educational  books, 
to  remark  that  the  quality  is  not 
always  so  deserving  of  commen- 
dation. Books  are  sometimes  put 
forth  under  the  name  of  University 
men  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel that  a  Dublin  fellow  w*ould  be 
ashamed  to  acknowledge.  The 
relative  capacities  of  English  and 
Irish  College  Juibitues  to  put  to- 
gether good  books  for  classes  in 
the  different  faculties,  is  illustrated 
by  what  we  once  heard  of  our 
own  Professor  MacCullagh.  This 
great  mathematician,  it  has  been 
well  said  used,  when  at  Cambridge, 
to  be  asked  out  to  meet  the  mathe- 
matical "  coaches,"  who  did  not 
fail  to  be  edified  by  his  remarks  on 
science  problems,  which  they  did 
not  scruple  to  transfer  verbatim  to 
their  note-books  and  publish  in  a 
convenient  shape. 

But  is  the  epithet  '* silent*'  so 
very  just  after  all,  with  such  names 
on  the  college  books  as  Ussher, 
Berkeley,  King,  Moore,  Burke, 
Goldsmith,  Magee,  Todd,  0*Brien, 
and  Lee.  More  particularly  in  that 
department  of  learning  where 
sciolists  dare  not  intrude — mathe- 
matics—has the  University  of  Dub- 
lin been  idle?  Take  down  the 
proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy ;  search  the  pages  of 
foreign  scientific  journals,  and  see 


*  His  tranalatioDB  from  the  Syriac  and  Coptic  languages  are  namerons  and  scbolarlj. 

f  Tbe  author  of  the  poem  so  nnrescrvedlj  applauded  by  Bjron,  *'  The  Burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore." 

t  This  master  of  aeniationalism  kindled  his  torch  at  Mj^turin's  fire^  who  was  in  that 
century  the  pioneer  of  this  kind  of  noTel-writiog. 
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what  wo  fiinl  thcro  from  Trinity 
nun.  The  value  of  I  he  late  Pro- 
fe>»«or  Mrt''*' 111  I  anil's  pai)ers  on 
inntln-matical  Mil>iei*t<  emiM  not  be 
(jiie<tione«l.  ilh'iU'j:!!.  unhappily,  from 
tho  ahlirevi:ite<l  niann«*r  in  which 
l*rofis*or  J  filet  t  anil  i»ther  friondd 
fomul  llieni  rreoriii'-l.  as  well  us 
tlif*  <^re.it  man's  habit  of  writin<; 
on  sniall  fra-^uients  i»f  paper,  no- 
thin  jj  c«mld  be  mat  If  of  th»'m.  We 
hav«'  alreaily  spoken  of  liamiiton 
antl  Itis  ft-rtile  ealiMiliis  of  <>uartcr- 
]iioii<.  but  b't  Un  abl  t)ii>  name  of 
Xhv  late  ilei'ply  l.inient«  li  (n'orj^o 
Hoi»l»'.  tif  (.\irk.  who  look  a  step 
forward.  tnu'U  in  ahanre  of  his 
<biy.  by  at  tempt  in:;  to  ^rrapple  with 
what  awaits  '>iiluti«>n  tr-im  future 
vorarit  s  i\\'  M-icUv'e.  nauii-lv.  the  laws 
of  th<iu:;ht  im\  whirh  niatliemalieal 
thrnrii's  of  bvji**  re<t.  Hi  it  we  have 
njiTi'  t->  >av  ai  Trinitv  Colle;;e 
niatheuMtics  when  w**  allu<iti  to 
Mi'h  ni'  n  as  Miirtf.  Salmt-n,  Ko- 
b«rr«».  T«'\vn*in(l.  .Irlli'ii.  <ialbraith. 
Uiirii^i'te,  nauL:ht'»n.  Williamson. 
aTii  T.-ir'ift-in.*  I>r.  ILirti^  has  not 
wn;it<n  mui'h.  but  wiui*.  hi*  has 
pubh-hi'l  IS  of  th«-  riuht  surl,  and 
;hi*-»'  wiioknow  him  intiniatrlv  con- 
Milt-r  him,  !"«ir  vii;«>!ir.  mj.  nuiiy.  auil 
tre^iinf^o.nni*  i>l  tiir  tir*>i  malhema- 
tii'i.i:.^  «'f  ihr  a-^i-. 

Ali'','cthtT.  Wf  fi"  1  e-pi't'ial  sfttis- 
fai'Yi  >n  ni  briti:;  abb-  i<i  a^i^ort  in 
thi*'»^  p  ii^e-i.  that  ih**  liiivrr^iiy  of 
I>iib1ui  1^  a  cri'>ltt  tithe  Kmerdii 
Kb-  N  tb  )ily  uiih  thtir  fyes  open 
ran  tail  to  **!•»*  what  a  ehaii^^e  has 
bri-n  rp'^pin*,;  iiv.  r  uni\er'«itics  on 
hitth  •lbs  of  tlie  Channel  within 
thf  li«t  hun-lreii  v*'-.irs  At  Oxford 
thei**  WfTC  tho^c  \ih<>  appeaptd  not 


able  to  see  an  inch  before  tbem. 
commenced  at  once  to  tiy  uiti  t 
cise  the  new  spirit  bjr  enati!« 
Failing  this,  men  like  John 
Newman  and  Hurrel  Froed  1 
under  the  storm,  and  soui^c  fh^ 
elsewhere.  While  the  foim-iA 
of  their  UntTersitj  wma  Chaf  »hj 
to  its  base,  the  daring  hairhe 
Wbately*s  logic,  flung  at  the  br 
fabric  of  Oxonian  thougtit,  *h%zu 
it  to  pieces,  and  filled  np  the  c 
sure  of  ruin.  Bat  is  it  not  a  laa 
of  reasonable  pride  to  be  loM  i 
the  rniversityof  Dablin  had  alrv 
kindled  tho  torch  of  cdncaik 
liberalism,  when  as  yet  Oxford  ] 
Cambridp*  were  but  in  their  f« 
dlim;  clothes.  When  ih<*  sb 
I  'niversities  wore  the  clanking  feu 
of  mediaeval  cxclusiYenesa,  co«u 
sion  after  concession  was  Creelv  i 
honourably  made  by  the  go^ 
ing  body  of  Dublin  UniTervitr 
Ibmian  Catholics  and  Dtsfenlc 
This  moment  in  Ireland  therr» 
many  eminent  Homan  Catlsi>! 
who  would  be  foremost  to  ai2 
this,  and  who  regard  their  fs^n 
Con  nee  I  ion  with  Trinilj  Co.h 
with  }*ratitudc  and  affertion.  T 
^Ti'at  Work  of  the  adaptation  of  l 
(-••lleu'e  to  existing  needs,  atid  d<M 
this,  mueh  in  adiance  of  other  »tf^ 
of  b'arnin<,j:.  may  be  ascribed  1 1  i 
Provoi^t  aiitl  Senior  Board  of  i 
Vnivfrsitv  at  ditTerent  time*.  T 
reformiu]^  plans  of  Provost  Ifj 
l)onnell.  and  of  the  present  al 
and  n*vered  head  of  Trinity  i'ollej 
Dr.  L!iiv<i.  himself  no  ordins 
mathemntiiMan.  meric  especial  t 
ticc.  We  >ee  here  whr  it  has  be 
til  at  the  academic  body   by    beii 


*  r  w  ir.kn'i%N  ft.;  •«  m  r*  » -ti  1  nr  vidclj-rcftrkmg  r^'patatMh  tbaa  Dr. 
03  *    II  .ii-r  A  ^•'  ta.-   C  -ti.    ^  ti^-na,"  4111I  tb^  "  Hi^h.  r  I'Ufar  t'urrtA." 

W      .ki  ::.  :r..  :i  r  ■  .<  -.  1  #  "  (V.apleri  OB  II  »iirrD  <ic<mctrr,"  m  J  toU, 
Dorit  'T    i  mill.*  c.  hit  m1  lAfi^n  ia  »r;efitiSc  jonrtkaU. 

J.-   • ".  «  .k«i  ■  -••.  t^'  "  Tb'^tr;  ff  FrieiiiM,"  hu  I'Mhi  a*arlc4  a  Lifh  aritBiiic  «mS^ 

(f  k  :<rt.tb  ftji  1  IU,i»'ti*>.>n  •  k'iratib-.-  iMinaali  arc  wdl  kLo«u 


alM 


Mr    W.i.iArak  n  bai  |  uUi«Jm«I  aa  clftMesUfj  vork  on  Ut  *  *  I>ifl'ciialiAl  aai   laM 
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forewarned  has  been  forearmed. 
The  senior  and  junior  fellows  of 
Trinity  College,  together  with  the 
entire  professorate  of  the  University 
have  displayed  a  thorough  apprecia- 
tion of  the  new  forces  of  political 
thought  running  breast  high  against 
the  old  rrgime  in  our  colleges,  and 
have  provided  accordingly.  The 
authorities  have,  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  been  acting  a 
most  manly  and  judicious  part  in 
the  repulse  of  antagonistic  forces, 
and  not  allowing  any  false  security 
to  lull  them  to  sleep. 

In  this  and  other  respects  tlie 
University  of  Dublin  has  shown 
herself  second  to  neither  Oxford 
nor  Cambridge,  nor,  indeed,  any 
of  the  leading  colleges  of  Eu- 
rope. As  a  splendid  educational 
institution,  and  for  its  priceless 
advantages,  all  true  Irishmen  can- 
not but  feel  a  beneficial  interest 
in  this  great  University.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  those  who  are  conver- 
sant with  the  history  of  Trinity 
College,  and  with  the  vast  teaching 
power   and   energy   of  the   fellows 


and  professors,  irresistibly  associate 
stability  with  her  name.  Long  and 
long,  say  we,  may  the  University  of 
Dublin  enjoy  those  laurels  which 
she  has  won  as  the  educator  of  our 
people.  There  is  no  better  name 
this  moment  in  Europe  than  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  When  it  came  to 
the  last,  a  few  years  ago,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Liberal 
party  shrank  from  removing  the 
crown  from  her  brow,  and  adopting 
Mr.  Gladstone's  proposed  settle- 
ment of  the  University  question  in 
Ireland.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
University  of  Dublin,  to  her  honour 
be  it  said,  has  been  her  own  re- 
former, and,  what  is  mora,  the 
pioneer  of  reform  to  other  leading 
colleges,  so  that,  as  well  for  the 
dignity  of  her  origin,  the  distinction 
of  some  of  her  sons,  and  the  great 
educational  work  of  a  high  order 
she  has  been  doing  for  near  three 
centuries,  she  may  well  be  styled — 
to  use  the  words  of  ono  of  the  most 
able  and  eloquent  of  the  Irish 
judges,  Mr.  Justice  Keogh — "the 
National  University  of  Ireland.** 


Besides  mathematics,  we  have  the  department  of  LUenz  Humaniore*  well  provided  for. 
The  RcT.  George  Longfield,  D.D.,  one  of  the  best  informed  of  the  Fellows,  has  enriched,  as 
lirofessor,  Chaldaic  learning  by  his  lectures  and  publications.  The  professor  of  Greek  is  the 
well-known  Dr.  John  Kells  Ingram,  not  only  a  princely  scholar,  but  one  of  the  most  highly 
cultivated  men  of  the  day.  The  Rev.  J.  P.  Mahaffy  has  made  a  name  for  himself  by  his 
works  on  ** Ancient  History"  and  "Greek  Civilization."  Mr.  Tyrrel,  fellow  and  tutor, 
<iisplays  taste  and  scholarship  of  no  mean  order  in  classical  writings  ;  while  philosopy 
maintains  its  dignity  in  Dr.  Webby 's  "  Inteliectualism  of  Locke,"  and  in  Professor  Maguire,  of 
(lalway  College,  whose  masterly  work  on  Plato  is  the  finest  piece  of  analytical  criticism  ever 
applied  to  the  works  of  the  Greek  sage. 

Amou^  Dr.  Salmon's  works  we  have  not  mentioned  his  ''Treatise  on  the  Anaglitie 
(ieometry  of  Three  Dimensions.  '*  Let  us  add  Roberts'  advanced  Essay  on  the  **  Kliipticai  and 
Spherical  Calculus,"  and  Provost  Loyd's  "Treatise  on  Magnetism,'^  ''Theory  of  Optics," 
and  "  Wave  Theory  of  Light,"  a  highly  valued  work. 
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TILSTOUY   OF   TlIK   MrXSTEU   CIUCriT. 

Ih  J.  KoiiEitr.K  0'Fi.\5AiiAN,  Dabbibteb-at-Law. 


ClIAPTKR  III. 

^[^.  Siiivtli.  in  \i\m  yki*ti*hiH  of  tli«* 
lopnl  lii*ti»ry  nf  Irf!:iii().i:ivi*i«  a  \iTy 
di'|il'*niblc  aiviiiiiit  nt'  tiit*  I  null  juili- 
oi.il  beiioli  at  thcindit'ljuriMi  Aiiiii''s 
rci^.  lit*  •«ay!(:  **.luuiriil  ^inlt, 
at  tlie  oloM'  fit*  Aniif'ti  rt>i<;n,  was* 
niort'lv  not  iniroinmon  but  •;«*n(Tal. 
Such  II »  wi-n*  uf  thf  IVivv  i'i>iinril 
f*il*nrtl  a  n*jn>rt  rmstrnry  t*i  f\i<!fi.ci* 
i^liioh  »n!«  laiil  lifl<ir«'  t!:i*ni  at  that 
boarii.  Tin»  |'ui*:n'  j»n!i:t'*  ri)ni*iirn*'l 
in  (liin  t'.ilMlv.  uitijoul  thf  warnint 
of  :ii  V  ii'HMiinfiit.  0:ii>  nf  tho  boi!v 
volintiNl  thi*  onii*'!'  in  Kni;lanil.  anl 
exhibitcui  ti>  htatcMnrii  a  {»rti>f  titat 
tlmni^'h  lri<!i  ODtniiit-rcc  w.i'^  n-- 
Mriotni  it 4  jii<i;;«*«  nKiii«-  a  iiicr.it iv«> 
tratlir  t'i  ll.f  lr-»»n,  arnl,  li\  panfv 
of  ri'n-"!i.  ti»  |Tiiati'  |  art:i.«».  nl  iNe 
*|)ro|)r{:i.  lil)t'i:\ .  .-iIm!  .ivis  ol'tViiow 

J^.i  w«  niiiT,  tiit'P.  Wf  tin«l  Xhv 
cK*ri:i".  ni.'iu'i'^tr.iif •».  aii'l  a  .  |'tr*o!i» 
^P^i»l:^^•  \\.t':.::i  t.t.'  an  .i  «•!  tlif 
Mu'i*li  r  <"iri-ii!i.  atiiiri"«»i:i^»  ti.i* 
Qdf  «-ri  :ti  I  7  lit  i  :i  licii.ilf  <■!  a  \t'ry 
uj»rii:ht  HMv.  l.-T-i  riiain-fi."r  Sir 
C«»n;ila!  t.n'.-  IVi  ;  j-,  wi.i  hail 
inciirri  I  I'm*  <i;«|  .•  .i*'.irf  i-:'  .•••in* 
nu'Tiih- rn  .-:*  t;:i-  ]r.»h  r.irii-iii>i  :  t. 
nh"  a:.:r- •••  .i  ti  i-  l^u»f!i  i**r  l-i* 
rt'nii'xa!.  \t  tif  l^'urlt-r  >f  ••I'-iii 
fi»r  I  lit*  i'-  ■.*!»!  y  •'!  l'«'rk,  hi M  nt 
Haiidor,  <ti  .h.:\  U,  I7I:<.  ti.r 
Li^hrhiFilT.  j-.i'l.rrs    i»f  th«»   j  raco. 


I'l'TL'v,  an*!  prand  jury  prcpart*d  iJm« 
fiilh)Min^  ail(ln*Kii,  which  ma^  prr- 
^*Mlt<^l    to   Quei'n   Anuc  by    Ix>rJ 


Hiilin<;broki* :  — 


"  \\'»'  raniii't  but  with  (n'i<'f  aii'l  gT<*t 
i->ii<  rrn  lake  luitiro  that  tliD  unkiappT 
uri'1  filial  (ii<»M-ii-iiinH  m-liit'h  rri|^r4 
iiiiti  Mi-ro  fi>iii«>iit«'<l  Mime  ycar^  p««t  d<i 
\i  (  mnliniM*  in  thm  kifii^lnm.  iiotwiih- 
^i.iinliii:;  (lie  indffii titrable  ztiil  iind  ap* 
pill  :itiiin  iif  tho  Ki^ht  Honourable  Sir 
i'iii-i;iiitiiir  rhi|>|*H.  I.urd  Hi;:li  i'haa- 
i  •  l!'>i-. iiiiil  your  ntliLT  isi-tllt'iit  miiit*- 
I'-m.  to  ibf  I'ltntmn'.  Wi*  rann<4  but 
j"]n.  \%ith  p'l-Pt  |*hasur'  and  HatisiCir- 
tt-iii.  Vfiir  Mair-iv'^i  uuM  loval  Lonlft 
ill  rurlianiont.  and  your  faiihfni  cUf|^ 
III  C«>it%-iM*iiiiiiiiit^s«nibl«d.  in  their  dmi- 
ful  ttiil  hiiiiiblf  nH|u«  •tt  to  rontiaoA 
\>iur  KoViii  i-f>untoniinri*  uud  fmnmr  to 
ih.it  iiTvAt  MiuisitT  who^*  iupartia* 
j<;->:i<  I-.  «  "h'^iiinnati*  ubilitii  «.  and  i 
bi.i^-i-d  iiffdtion  ii*  th«*  CVn<*titutioa. 

<  hiif.  h  unil   Sinlc.  afi'   r«|ual  lo  tHi 

i:i<:ti    tnioi-i  in  \\hi«-h  yi>ur  Majesty  « 
iiii«rrin^'   ni^dcui    fr  Ihr    mUtIv    — * 
l.'ii 'Ur  Mi  \i»ur  Miijt-hty'a  iniervala 
tl.<    <  >*iiiiii*n  KiMnl  I'f  Vuar  pioplc, 
I  !..i'i  I  hint  '  f 

'lilt*  aili!r(*8*et and countcr^addrea- 
Pf!*  i:i  tho  oaM*of  Sir  ConataaliiM 
r:ii{>|>!«  nlU^t  have  puuded  tto 
ii  .i4'!i.  whoao  licaltli  naa  then  ^cfj 
|ritMru>ua.  She  die«l  befone  aiijr 
ai-l:<'n  waa  takrn.  for  theChancvUor 
n  niaii«i'd  ni  othiv  upoo  the 
mmii  ot  King  Cicurpe  I. 


•  Sr  11*' '  *    !-»■  "*"»"    fl--"»f.l"T    ■' ■: 
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Some  curious  stories  are  told  of 
the  corruption  of  judges  in  those 
days.  One  may  be  criven  as  an  in- 
stance. Chief  Justice  Pyne,  who  was 
appointed  Chief  Justice  of  tlie 
King's  Bench  in  1694,  had  the  re- 
putation of  being  influenced  in  his 
judicial  capacity  by  gifts.  He  had 
a  landed  property  on  the  banks  of 
the  Blackwater  in  Munster,  called 
Waterpark,  to  which  he  repaired 
after  the  fatigues  of  the  ^lunster 
Circuit.  Being  of  a  bucolic  taste, 
ho  cultivated  good  breeds  of  cattle, 
and  was  noted  for  the  value  of  his 
stock.  The  trial  of  a  very  important 
record,  in  which  the  claims  of  a 
Mr.  Weller  were  opposed  to  those 
of  a  Mr.  Nangle,  was  fixed  for  the 
Cork  Assizes.  On  the  day  before 
that  on  which  the  Chief  Justice  was 
to  leave  Waterpark  for  Cork,  he 
received  a  present  of  twenty-five 
splendid  heifers  from  Mr.  Weller, 
the  defendant  in  the  action.  The 
Chief  Justice  returned  a  very  gra- 
cious message  to  Mr.  Weller  by  his 
steward,  who  came  in  charge  of  tlie 
cattle.  This  man  was  treated  with 
great  courtesy.  He  returned  home 
to  his  master,  well  pleased  with  the 
urbanity  and  kindness  of  Chief 
Justice  Pyne.  The  judge  set  forth, 
next  day,  for  Cork.  When  driving 
along  in  his  coach- and-six,  passing 
near  liathcormac  where  the  bridge 
spans  tlie  Bride  river,  the  road  was 
blocked  up  by  a  drove  of  cattle.  The 
Chief  Justice  looked  out,  and  beheld 
a  prime  herd  of  most  valuable  short- 
horns. He  beckoned  a  man  who 
was  driving  the  cattle  to  approach 
him,  and  demanded,— 

*'  Whose  beasts  are  these,  my 
man  ?  " 

•'  They  belong,  please  your  honour, 
to  a  great  gentleman  of  these  parts, 
Judge  Pyne,  your  honour,"  replied 
the  countrvman. 

**  Indeed,'*  cried  the  Chief  Justice, 
in  much  surprise;  '*and  where  are 
you  taking  tnem  now  ?  " 

**  They    were     grazing     in    my 


master,  Mr.  Naugle's  farm,  your 
honour,  and  as  the  assizes  are  coming 
on  at  Cork,  my  master  thought  the 
judge  might  like  to  see  that  he  took 
good  care  of  them,  so  I'm  taking 
them  to  Waterpark  to  show  them 
to  the  judge.'* 

The  judge  felt  the  delicacy  of  Mr. 
Nangle's  mode  of  giving  his  present. 
Putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  be 
presented  the  herd  with  a  guinea, 
said  he  was  Judge  Pyne,  and  "  that 
as  liis  master,  Mr.  Nangle,  had 
taken  such  good  care  of  his  cattle, 
he,  the  judge,  would  take  good  care 
of  him.*" 

At  parting,  he  desired  the  herd 
to  give  the  animals  to  his  steward 
at  Waterpark,  and  bade  his  coach- 
man "  drive  on,"  which  he  did. 

During  the  hearing  of  the  action 
of  K angle  v.  Weller,  the  bearing 
of  the  Chief  Justice  seemed,  at 
first,  quite  in  favour  of  the  defen- 
dant, and  that  gentleman  nodded 
often  to  his  attorney,  as  much 
as  to  say,  **  It's  all  right — I 
have  secured  the  judge."  But,  as 
the  case  went  on,  and  it  was  the 
province  of  the  Chief  Justice  to 
charge  the  jury,  he  put  the  case  so 
strongly  for  the  plaintiff,  that  to  the 
dismay  of  Mr.  Weller,  the  jury 
brought  in  a  verdict  for  Mr.  Nangle 
without  leaving  the  box,  and  the 
judge  certified  for  immediate  execu- 
tion. Mr.  Nangle  and  his  counsel 
were,  of  course,  quite  satisfied.  No 
exceptions  were  taken  to  the  judge's 
charge,  and  the  case  was  won. 
When  on  his  return  from  the  Mun- 
ster Circuit,  the  learned  judge 
arrived  at  Waterpark,  his  first 
question  was — 

"  Are  the  cattle  all  safe  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
steward. 

"  Where  have  you  put  the  beasts 
I  received  when  leaving  for  the 
Cork  Assizes  ?  " 

"  They  are  where  yoa  left  them, 
mv  lord," 

'''Where    I  lefb    them— that  is 
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ifiifiosiiiLle/'  rxrlaiincd  tin*  Chief 
Jufttict*.  "  I  left  thrm  on  iho  n  ad 
near  Katlicormnc.** 

The  Meward  wns  ]>i>7zli'd.  He 
thought  the  wits  oft  hr  ('hidJuKt  ice 
wero  Dot  8o  ch-ar  as  tliose  of  a  chief 
justice  oui;ht  to  be. 

••Con/'  mid  Sir  Richard  Pvnc, 
putting;  on  liisi  hat,  '*  Til  have  a  look 
at  them  myself/' 

The  Stewart)  led  the  way  across 
the  hiwn  to  a  cnissy  paddock,  and 
there  were  found  within  twenty- 
five  fine  heifew  rmppint:  the  era?:", 
as  haj»j)y  a;*  if  their  late  niuhter  re- 
tained his  property. 

**  I  don't  mean  these,"  snid  tin* 
Chief  Justice,  rather  testilv.  '*  I 
want  to  see  thoM*  ilftv  sliort- horns 
whicli  came  after  I  left  home." 

'*  Uedad.  the  hmc;  and  the  hiiort 
of  it  is,  theni'!«  all  the  cattle  on  the 
Iand,exce|>t  what  we  bred  ours*  lvi-!i. 
mv  lord.** 

Anti  «n  it  wns  ;  the  sa(*aciou!i  Mr. 
Nannie  had  so  timed  the  (ieparluri* 
of  hi<i  cattle  as  to  liicet  the  Chirf 
Justice  ou  the  road.  lit*  Imii  pro- 
perly drilled  his  herd.  who.  witii  the 
tact  of  his  eountry.  relitijied  the  plot 
of  ''dun:;"'  the  iiidi;e.  fi>r  Mr. 
N.ini.')t-  had  no  inrat  faith  in  the 
intej^rity  of  that  functionary.  Tlie 
judu'i's  coach  was  no  snoner  «iut  t<f 
siLriit,  than  tiit*  hcrdiiman  turneil 
his  cattle,  anil  h<'fort*  nishtfnil  thev 
Were  one*' more  in  llie  familiar  tie  M«  of 
Mr.  Nan!;lr,  wh^-ri*  thev  wen*  re.inMl. 
The  I 'hief  Justice  flit  he  had  biin 
«iiit'.titti  d,  hiit.  of  ci>uri<«\  had  ni* 
p'lWfr  of  ft!iiiHin<;  Mh  diiiapp.<iiit- 
me:it.  1  l.iipt*  it  taui^ht  him  a 
lepi«iin.  tif  that  the  uhnle  ^tl•rv  iii 
but  a  ie^'end  i-f  tiie  Miiiinter  i'lrcml. 

•■  I  r..i.!j  -f  t.:i  I.  .1  !lj..  truth  m  \y  \-  . 
I\-  t  M  i}.<  uli- .11  i.iji  tM  (.>  ]..• 

Ab>''at     th>i    {H*riM  1,    a    tii«piiii* 
arost?      ri'Liliie     to     taxation     be- 


tween the  town  of  Vcn^hal  and  the 
county  of  Cork.  I  suppose  S4>mo 
landuwner.  desirous  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  contested  litigation,  whicb 
would  fall  upon  the  general  public, 
suggested  arbitration  ;  for  the*  ca«e 
was  left  to  the  dei*isinn  of  tii*- 
judires — not  ^ua  judges,  but,  ma  the 
«>rder  informs  us,  "in  their  priratt* 
capacity — and  such  decision  as  tber 
should  make  was  to  be  taken  a* 
linal."  Mr.  Smjth,  who  rtH^ordu 
this  circumstance,  adds: — **  This 
proceeding  must  be  considered  a 
stroni;  proof  of  Irish  politeness,  a* 
I  tlnidy  believe  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  obtain  a  limilar  meeting*  at 
Serjeant's  Inn,  or  to  persuade  that 
f;n>at  body  to  act  in  a  double  ca- 
pacity.'* • 

While  Mr.  Justice  Cox  was  |^in:« 
ciriMiit,  in  170(),  he  had  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  his  colleagui*  on  tlie 
circuit.  Chief  Justice  Ilelj,  who 
died  at  Kunis  on  the  7th  of  April, 
17<K>.  leaving  Judge  Cox  to  com- 
plete the  business.  It  ia  poaaible 
his  grief  for  the  losa  of  Lis  aaao- 
ciate  judge,  who  was  alio  the  Chief 
of  the  Ctmimon  Pleas,  was  in  some 
drcriN*  mitigated  by  Mr.  Justice 
Cfi\  obtaining  the  Chief  J latt ice- 
ship,  which  he  did  on  the  IGth  of 
May,  17()ii. 

i*ome  Vfry  heinous  crimes  occa<- 
pied  the  judges  on  theMunaterCir. 
cuit  durnip  the  eighteenth  cenlarj. 
On   the   7th   of  May,   I7ti(l,  Harj 
Kar berry   was   tried' at   Cork,    fbr 
causing  the  death  of  her  husbnnd 
by  p<»ipon.     The  evidence  was  dear, 
and   the  jur}*.  without  beaitntaoo* 
rctunuMl  a  \erdict  of  wilful  murdar- 
The   wri'tclied    woman   underwent 
the  frarful  sentence  of  being 
at  ttaliows-irreen,  near  Cork. 

Although  Ireland  iu  general 
fn*e  from  attempts  tt>  repbco  tho 
Ilouiie  of  Stuart  upon  tbe 
of  (ireat  Britain,  some  few 


•  .^(Bftb  i  "Uw  «'*i-rni  -f  IrrUn<l,*  |.    30 1. 
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treason  were  discovered,  which  em- 
ployed the  time  of  the  judges  on 
the  Munster  Circuit.  At  the  Lent 
Assizes,  in  1719,  Captain  Henry 
Ward,  and  Francis  Fitzgerald,  were 
indicted  as  traitors,  for  enlisting 
soldiers  to  aid  the  cause  of  the 
Pretender.  They  were  tried  and 
found  guilty.  The  usual  sentence 
following  a  conviction  for  high  trea- 
son was  inflicted.  They  were  hanged 
and  quartered  on  Gallows-green. 

William  Roe,  who  sympathized 
with  the  House  of  Stuart,  was  more 
fortunate.  His  offence  was  cer- 
tainly a  minor  one.  He  was  heard 
to  give  expression  to  the  wish — 
**  May  King  James  III.  enjoy  his 
own  again.'*  These  seditious  words 
caused  him  to  be  tried  for  seditious 
language.  He  was  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  srtand  in  the  pillory, 
and  be  severely  whipped.  The 
Cork  pillopy  was  considered  quite 
an  improved  engine  of  punishment. 
It  turned  on  a  swivel,  so  that  the 
full  front  of  the  tortured  convict 
presented  a  fair  mark  for  the  stale 
eggs,  the  damaged  fruit  from  Seville's 
groves,  and  other  unsavoury  missiles 
aimed  by  the  rabble  rout  against 
the  culprit  in  statu  quo,  * 

Harbouring  Tories  and  Eapparees 
was  an  indictable  offence,  and  in 
1739,  a  gentleman  with  the  Celtic 
name  of  Murtagh  Oge  O' Sullivan, 
of  Eyres,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
wishing  to  disclaim  any  desire  of 
being  even  suspected  of  such  im- 
propriety, publicly  advertised  his 
disrelish  at  such  imputation  being 
cast  upon  his  name,  credit  and  re- 
putation, and  his  readiness  to  take 
his  trial  for  the  same  at  the  next 
General  Assizes.  I  am  not  able, 
from  the  misfortune  which  befell 
the  records  of  the  last  century  in 
the  Crown  Office,  Cork,  their  being 
partly  destroyed  by  two  elements — 
fire  and  water  used  in  quenching  the 


fire — to  ascertain  if  Murtagh  Oge 
O'Sullivan  was  able  to  substantiate 
his  assertion  of  having  no  con- 
nection with  Tories  or  Bapparees. 

It  is  sometimes  dangerous  to 
speak, ill  of  great  men — it  is  also  a 
matter  of  danger  to  speak  well  of 
them  ;  especially  if,  in  doing  so,  we 
imply  censure  on  men  in  authority. 
Thus,  at  the  Summer  Assizes  held 
at  Cork  in  1741,  a  citizen  named 
Richard  Dooley,  declared  in  open 
Court  that  he  did  not  expect  justice 
while  the  Mayor  sat  on  the 
bench.  '^  This  slur  on  the  judicial 
conduct  of  the  Eight  Worshipful 
Eichard  Bradshaw,  who  was  then 
Mayor  of  Cork,  was  properly  re- 
sented, and  Eichard  Doolev  was 
fined  ten  pounds  for  his  indiscreet 
assertion." 

I  remember  being  mucb  amused 
when  on  circuit  a  hundred  years 
later  than  Eichard  Dooley 's  time, 
hearing  a  prisoner,  on  being  asked 
"was  he  ready  for  his  trial" — reply, 
"  No,  me  lord — the  Fermoy  coach 
won't  be  in  for  another  hour." 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  your 
trial,"  demanded  Judge  Ferrin. 

"  Bekase  I  expect  Captain  CoUis 
to  come  by  it,  me  lord,  and  he'll 
see  me  justified." 

Captain  Collis,  the  poor  man's 
landlord,  was  a  highly  respectable 
magistrate  of  the  county  of  Cork. 

The  prison  officials  on  the  Mun- 
ster Circuit  sometimes  got  into 
trouble  by  their  leniency.  Thus, 
at  the  Autumn  Assizes  of  1751, 
Bryan  Bon  worth,  the  gaoler  of  the 
Cork  Gaol,  was  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  of  forty  pounds,  and  to  be  kept 
in  close  custody  until  the  fine  was 
paid,  for  not  baving  performed  bis 
duty  in  having  one  Timothy  Burke 
branded  in  the  hand  with  a  hot  iron, 
as  he  was  directed  to  do— he,  know- 
ing the  same  to  be  his  duty,  used 
instead  a  cold  iron. 


•  GibK^n'i  «*  Hirtory  of  Cork,"  roL  U.,  p.  205. 
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Some  bi'lil  nltompta  at  e!<capo 
lin^t*r  nmoiii;  the  trail  it  ion  a  of  the 
Munsti»r  Cjroiiit,  and  ilfservo  a 
j)laoo  ill  its  lii«*torv.  Ono  of  the 
most  ilnrittf;  touk  pluco  wliilo  tlit^ 
j  ml  1^0  wfl!*  pasKiii^  jifiitt'iico  t»f 
tlenth  on  a  man  n:iiii(*<j  Matthew 
i*allai:han.  con\iet<*il  at  the  Cork 
Spritii;  A!<!*ijte'«  of  17.'»:j,  for  Dbhiiii; 
Ca])tain  I 'a  pel.  Soan-rly  ha«l  the 
jinlije  cnTtcluileil  a  ftvliiii*  atKlres'* 
ti>  the  prisoner.  "  renuiiiliii*;  him 
Lid  hours  Wi-n*  numheretl,  ami  he 
bhiMih!  make  it'HhI  ii!*e  of  tlie  brirf 
Hpaee  whieh  iiitervi-iiiMl  hetweeii 
that  (lay  and  tiie  tiiii"  tixi'il  tor  \i\* 
cxeeiitMn."  than  the  o>iiviet,  \\\{\\ 
a  hiiind,  leaped  fniiii  tiie  dork  — 
thou^'i  iit'  hail  his  h  lits  nn — and 
niade  hi-*  t-seape  from  the  ciuirt. 
Surii  a  •iarini;  r.\pl.iit  tle'»iT\rd 
niiirf  Mi.*(*i\<*4  tnau  l><  li-l  M.itiiii-w 
(\'Lhii:!m^>.  He  wn-*  «M;itiirfil  tiie 
f'.xiut*  il:iy  in  \\,r  pr-iMi.e:>  nf  the 
I'l'url  i.ii'i'*!',  aiiij  hfoii^'lit  hai-k  to 
pri-i-in.  II i**  ^^nleTIl•e  w.i'*  earrifd 
nut.  We  ean  will  iti.:iL;ine  tiie 
po[-'.ii.ir  >ynipathy  Itimi^  t-rdi^tcd 
i:i  fa\o'.ir  i>f  a  ii:an  v\ipi  nia>lr  so 
hid  i  an  rll'trt  f»r  ili  ar  ).!"■•;  and 
rai.ii  it  -A.  i.iiT  w  f.i'ii  \*e  li-arn  lii:it 
ihf  inf.  rnn  r,  vh-i  d.-i*o\tTed  on 
liitii.  '.^.i-  -■•  il-trr.tti  1  l»>  ll.i*  nn»b 
I  iiM*  'iij  I'.id  !•!.••  't  ;>  far."*  fi*.  fi]  ) 
lh;»!   :  .-  .  '••  w.i"  •!•  -.  .iirr  i  «;. 

lii"  « '*. 'ji'f  k'.-'AM  a^  a!i>lne- 
ti  I  . —  .ir'v  n,'  a'A.i\  S  ;:i.i!f«  :i^':ini!>t 

tliiir     V.  :..  —  .itli-n     :-T     t'M*    *.i?M'    <if 

::t»ii.ii_:  ai  I'.fir  ti-rt.i:.' -.  \itv  ii- 
ti-iio.\i  ,\  pr<  \.iil<  ■!  in  lrr..inii  liunii;; 
tli»'  i;i-l  ri'f.liiri.  I  i.di-  -!.  !iii  Inn-; 
h:i<  k  :i«  l>.i.>l  ti:^  rr.'i.i*  lii  ni.inded 
the  .'itlt-iit  on  *t  t' ■•  lr:-h  le:;iii- 
Ut  .ri'.  a  .  i  ll.««  Ir.^'i  I'ariiaiiirnt 
pfin  .dri  t  fiat  :i.i  !  ■••»'  ■'  »  f  ••  enrried 
a»a\  !i.  iv  i«  II*,  •...r.    }■  •  .:i:ii"-.t.«rj»," 


Miould  nufler  death.  This  act.  do 
being  det*mpd  PufHeicDtlr  romprr 
henHivc,  the  Parliament  of  livUati 
ill  1707,  made  forcible  abduction  . 
capital  folouy,  and  br  tliiA  r:atuTr 
"  th(Me  w'lio  carried  oflT  Kriremfti^ 
thouij;h  not  forcibly,  verc  inca(-4l^' 
of  cnjoyint;  their  wif^-s*  fi»rtuc»-«  ' 
Several  <  dVeucea  of  abduction  lia  v  in . 
taken  plaeo  defpite  these  ••-vrn 
enact  mental,  when  MemirR.  Kix 
herU'  and  Meade  >»ere  fouiiil  ciiiiti 
for  abdnetion,  and  nontenceti  t« 
death  in  17:10,  the  pentence  v^ 
earrietl  inti»  effect.  Mr.  Kiniberly 
uho  uan  an  attorney.  raiMsl  'a 
enrii>iiA  ]ioii]l  to  delay  liiacifi:uli':i 
<freat  efforts  were  made  ti»  nbla.r 
a  eoinmntation  of  hi.i  aenleiier,  a:;  i 
the  Liirdrt  Just  ices  liaTini;  crantr«l  i 
re>pite,  irhirh  inrluJ^tl  fkr  •f'tw^^srd 
fur  Am  txtcutittn^  Mr.  Kiiiibrrlv 
e. intended  -"  his  MMiti-nce  Ihrreby 
iapsi'd,  or,  at  all  eventa,  r«Mil%i  no: 
he  carried  into  etl'ect  without  a 
Ire^li  t)rder.'* 

Tiii-*  was  a  poaer  for  the  aheriff. 
wiio  eons  111  ted  Jud(;e  Harnard  aa  t  « 
t!.i>  e:l'i'i*t  of  a  renpile  upon  tkt* 
st-iiteni'e.  Tiie  leanietl  Ju«i:»e  paiJ. 
"a  re«]  lie  did  not  atfect  tiie  veb- 
tenee— it  ciiiv  delaviM  it«  eietni- 
ti  m."  Mr.  Kiniberlv  had  the  caar 
hn«u'ht  hif'n*  the  IVi*r  Council, 
who,  lift  hi  in^  well  acquainted  with 
rriniinal  law.  di*»in*ii  it  niij^iit  be 
ri'ti  rred  !••  the  law  olHivrv  of  the 
ertiwn.  'Mum*  were  ainont;  the 
iiii'itt  eniii.rnt  !aw\eni  at  the  Irish. 
nr  nTi\  (th'T  li.ir.  Prime  Seijeant 
>.fi^h-ti»n,*  the  Attorney  General 
(Marli-^it  (he  Solieitur  tieneffai 
(J.Mi  iwO.t  and  Mr.  SeripeanC 
H-wcs  ^  T:ii-m'  penth'mcn  havia;* 
t'.r.Iy  eui.«i>!t Ti'd  this  koottr  point, 
MUt  i:i  ilieir  itpinion.     Thrv  agrreU 


■  i 


I".  . "   • 
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with  Judge  Bernard,  **  that  the 
reprieve  had  no  effect  but  merely  to 
delay  the  carrying  out  of  the  sen- 
tence, and,  in  the  present  case,  Mr. 
Kimberly  could  he  lawfully  .exe- 
cuted at  the  termination  of  the 
time  to  which  he  was  respited, 
without  any  fresh  sentence."  He 
did  sufter  death  accordingly. 

The  propensity  for  committing 
this  offence  grew  so  strong  among 
the  needy,  embarrassed  sons  of 
gentry,  who  to  dig  were  not  able, 
and  to  beg  were  ashamed,  that  ab- 
duction clubs  were  formed  in  almost 
every  county  in  the  kingdom.  The 
members  were  pledged  to  aid  and 
assist  each  other,  and  by  bribing 
servants  and  hangers-on,  got  to 
iearn  the  fortunes  and  dispositions 
of  many  eligible  young  ladies.  Then, 
by  means  of  mutual  friends,  or  by 
bold  presumption,  the  young  men 
sought  acquaintance  with  the  ladies. 
The  mode  of  deciding  who  should 
be  the  abductor  was  usually  by 
lot,  and  he  on  whom  the  lot  was 
cast,  was  bound  to  go  through  the 
affair.  The  case  of  the  King  v. 
Byrne  and  Strange,  tried  at  Kil- 
kenny Lent  Assizes,  March  1780, 
for  the  abduction  of  the  Misses 
Kennedy ;  and  the  King  v.  Sir 
Henry  B.  Hayes,  tried  at  Cork  in 
the  Spring  Assizes,  1801,  for  the 
abduction  of  Miss  Pike,  are  the 
most  celebrated  cases  in  our  legal 
records.  The  latter  of  these  cases, 
in  which  John  Philpot  Curran  con- 
ducted the  prosecution,  it  will  be 
my  province  to  detail  in  its  place ; 
but  I  find  that,  during  the  Lent 
Assizes  of  Cork,  in  1754,  a  well 
connected  young  man,  named 
William  Sullivan,  was  indicted 
under  the  statute  for  the  abduction 
of  Miss  Margaret  Mil  lane.  The 
offence  was  fully  proved;  Sullivan 
was  found  guilty  and  hanged,  the 
record  states,  "on  the  new  stone 


gallows  which  faces  the  Pound  and 
the  Lough  road.* 

The  Sullivan's  seem  to  have  given 
a  great  deal  of  employment  to  the 
crown  counsel  on  the  Muuster  Cir- 
cuit. On  the  14th  May,  1754,  a 
detachment  of  soldiers;  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Appleton, 
was  despatched  in  pursuit  of  Morty 
Oge  O'Sullivan,  who,  with  others*, 
was  charged  with  the  murder  of  a 
man  named  John  Puxley.  O'Sulli- 
van,  surnamed  Beare,  was  a  native 
of  Berehaven,  near  which  Paxlev 
was  engaged  in  mining  operations, 
and  as  it  ^^  as  not  safe  to  arrest  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  chiefs  of  the 
clan  of  O'SuUivan  in  his  own  wild 
district,  Lieutenant  Appleton  was 
on  the  alert  lest  his  party  should  be 
defeated.  The  Lieutenant  so  timed 
his  march  an  to  arrive  at  a  late  hour, 
in  order  to  surprise  the  O'Sullivan's 
but  they  were  not  to  be  caught 
napping.  They  had  sentinels  posted 
on  the  road,  who  soon  gave  intel- 
ligence of  the  enemy's  approach, 
but  the  troops  were  so  close  to 
O'Sullivan's  retreat  the  sentinels 
could  do  little  more  than  warn  him, 
and  fly  for  their  own  safety.  Apple- 
ton  then  ordered  his  men  to  encircle 
the  house,  and  thus  cut  off  any  re- 
treat, and  O'Sullivan  and  his  friends 
inside  fired  several  shots  at  the 
soldiers.  Finding  the  military  did 
not  leave  any  opening  for  escape, 
O'Sullivan  tried  the  ^stratagem  of 
sending  out  his  men  one  by  one, 
thereby  hoping  the  soldiers  would 
run  after  them,  and  give  him  the 
opportunity  of  effecting  his  escape, 
but  this  was  prevented  by  Lieu- 
tenant Appleton,  who  ordered  his 
men  not  to  leave  their  posts,  but 
merely  to  fire  at  any  one  venturing 
to  leave  the  house.  At  length 
O'SuUivan's  wife  and  child,  borne 
by  the  nurse,  cameout,  and  implored 
quarter,  which  was  readily  granted. 


•  Dublin  Satunlay  Magazine^  vol.  ii.,  p.  485. 
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LifiiteiiiiTit  A{>;  ii'tmi  tnquinul 
*'  Wlio  w'lx*  ill  ihr  liiiUKo  r  "  Slit* 
replied  **  lltT  husband  and  ponu*  of 
liifi  men.'*  Thru  Appiet(Mi  renulvi-d 
to  make  liiin  leavt*  slu'ltcr,  \\hio!i  In* 
I'lri'ctiMl  hy  having  tlie  itouso  Hi-t  uu 
fire.  O'Sullivaii  and  lii^i  party  then 
rn:<}u'dl'iirtli.  Ilt-utteniptrii  to  sliool 
Licntrnant  Applctun,  but  hiri  blun- 
fItTbu?«it  twier  bnapped,  and  he  \ia4 
hliDt  dt'ad.  Twii  ot'  ijis  cmnpanionii 
— Julin  Sulli\an  and  I>aniid  C^n- 
nell — w«Te  takt-n  {•ris«ini*r.'«.  Tin  y 
Wfie  l(»di;t*d  in  Cork  (lad.  tr'tvl  ut 
tl.c  SninnitT  A^^i/.l'^,  loiiiid  uniity, 
and  «  x<.-ouied.  J  iu*  deaiii  i>t'  i  >'Sul- 
iivu!'.  ulio  Ihtrt*  the  iii>tinL'tiV(* 
addititin  of  Hi-are  -from  hirt  ri*>i- 
deni'i--was  LM**«\adi'<l  b\  thi»  iViiie 
nut',  i'alianan,  thi*  i'i>ri\  p«>(-l. 
ndiiptinLC  tiie  tradition  tliat  1m*  uait 
bi'travfil  by  viu*  i>t'  he*  crrvantii 
liUincd  Sfully,  wrote  a  t(piril«  d  \ « i-in 
from  uhich  1  ^i\i'  a:i  e&traei. 


Til'-  ""Ti  ••:!   I\ir.i  li't  I -n.-.  r  >:.iii' ^ 
l-rijhtly. 

Tl*i   ■.»»■•    -f  !.•  r  i^U'i  •  u*  J- II 'I  r  *"• 

N'>  i:i 'r-  !••  li-r  i:jai!"n'  t).*-   li/!.t 

•I  iHi'"  ii  •!•  ,ir, 
Siiif-     '^li^    ill- »•■!    tif    mir    »l.irli:i/. 

<  *  *^ullr'un  ]••  .ir«-. 

'^full'..    lh"'I    f.iI-««    t»J.O.    v.-U    b;:-' iv 

•  ■ 

In  !.:•»  -'.rii.^  ii  11  if  n  •  I.  »!.tn 
II.  f.-i  !h. ..  K  •  -Lil  il....  '..  :  ^  -  1 
Y- ■;   !•  ft  h.i.!.  •.    'I    !•  M    h::*i — :.i  iv 


Wo  ure  int*  riiii>l  tliat  O'SuIiivanN 
\'\h\\  \\a^  infill  <i  :•!  thi*  »tcrn  i-f  a 
kih:;'!*  r-itl«'r,  an<l  ti'urd  r'lruii:;':^ 
li.r  o*  a  to  ('••rk,  whtTL*  lii»  bca>i  na^ 
npiki-  i  <*:t  thi;  Nutii  L^atc.  Coiint'ti. 
ihho  t'li^'ht  !'t>r  \i'.9  master  1.11  In* 
liAji  tak*-n  pri*oii«T,  in  thv  n-puti-d 
&utli<-r  tif  the  f'llliiwini;  lanifiit  — 
written  in  l\>rk  Gaol  the  tiik;ht 
befon*  liif  fXi*ention.     As  a  iiieci- 


men  of  an    Irish   ravine^  or  d^Ath- 
wail,  it  isi  worth  preMTvinii; 

*'  Ki.KOV  ox  0'Sri.i.ivA!C  Dkark 

"  Murtv,  niv  drar  and  loved  master. 
\oii  v:irrit'd  tiie  Bwav  f^r  atroniitli 
and  I't-neroititv.  It  id  niv  eniile«!% 
^ricf  and  sorrow  -imrrow  that  ad- 
niit-i  of  no  couiftirt — tliat  yuur  fair 
ht-ad  ^honld  be  i:a/fd  at  a«  a  »how 
npon  a  tipike.  and  that  yonr  noble 
fraiiii*  i."*  withcnt  life.  1  baro  tra- 
vfllfii  wiih  vuu,  niv  dear  and  iuuc:i 
li>vol  m.ihter,  in  foreign  lanJfi. 
Vou  ni-ivcd  with  kins::!  in  thi*  roval 
])r.i:i'iii  army,  but  it  in  through  thi* 
nnaiiti  of  Pnxiey  I  am  left  iu  f;ric*t' 
nnd  eiMiiiiii'mrnt  iu  Cork,  KHrked  tu 
heavy  irouH  without  the  h(»pt*  of  relief. 
Tiie  ;:n'at  (lod  is  ^ood  and  Dierciful; 
I  a-k  Ilm  pardi'U  and  IIi«  support, 
for  I  am  to  be  lian^ed  at  the  ^albvva 
ti  -!ii(.rrow,  withi'Ut  doubt.  Tbe 
ri'i  e  will  yqnee/.e  my  nrck,  and 
tliiiUKnndri  will  lament  nij  fate. 
Mav  the  Lord  have  nierev  on  ibt 
nia<*ttr!  It  i^  for  hin  rake  1  am 
iiiiw  ill  their  power.  Kerr  von  ianv, 
pray  for  n» !  ^\leet  and  nielcMlittua 
!!•  your  \i»iee.  .My  bic^Mng  1  giee 
you  ;  l>ut  \  on  w  ill  never  B4V  nic  ai;aia 
niiion;;  \ou  :iiive.  Our  beads  will 
Ill-  put  on  a  hpike  fiir  a  fthowr, 
and  under  the  euiil  Miuw'  of  ni)tht, 
and  under  tlie  burnini*  funof  tum- 
iiier.  Oi, !  tiiat  1  was  ever  bum. 
Oil  !  ti.at  I  e\i-rrt* turned  to  liran^> 
i.aveii.  Mine  wa«  tlie  bc»t  of 
maiiterit  t!iBl  Irelarii!  c<»uld  produce. 
May  if.ir  ^ouls  be  floating  to*mor- 
Tk'W  in  ti.*-  rayii  of  endleM  filorj. 

"  Tr.e  ]jdy,  his  w  ite  !  Ilrarj  is 
ber  I'r  I  f ;  niid  who  may  wonder  ai 
tii.il — -.MTe  her  eyeit  made  of  gTMft* 
M'lie  Miiiii  her  dear  husbAlid  na 
K..>t  bv  that  ball?  Had  he  |«. 
tractrd,  our  ^nef  nii^ht  be  lighter  i 
b-.it  tilt*  bravo  man,  for  the  pride  of 
1.11  ei>untry.  iH)uld  nut  retract.  Ha 
l.afi  bieu  in  kiui*!!'  palaces.  la 
Spain  he  cot  a  pension.  Ladr  Claiv 
l«avi*  hini  robes  bi>und  witb  gold 
Idce,  at  a    token  of  rememf 
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He  was  a  captain  on  the  coast  of 
France,  but  he  should  return  to 
Ireland  for  us  to  lose  him  !  "  ♦ 

There  is  a  touching  strain  in  this 
lament  which  shows  the  writer  had 
a  grateful  and  feeling  heart. 

A  novel  trial  for  murder  took 
place  at  Cork  during  the  Lent 
Assizes  of  1765.  Mary  Bourke,  com- 
monly called  "  Sterling  Molly,"  and 
John,  her  son,  were  sentenced  to 
death  and  executed  for  the  murder 
of  John  Geary,  by  setting  a  mastiff 
at  him,  who  tore  several  parts  of  his 
flesh  in  pieces.  This  sentence  was 
afterwards  commuted  to  transporta- 
tion  for  life. 

A  number  of  barbers  were  con- 
victed at  Quarter  Sessions  at  this 
time  for  exercising  their  trade  on 
the  Lord's  Day,  and  each  was  fined 
a  crown  for  each  offence.  One  of 
them  was  considered  to  have  greatly 
aggravated  his  crime  by  shaving 
three  persons  for  a  halfpenny  each, 
which  caused  him  to  be  fined  three 
crowns.  Probably  the  number  of 
barbers  induced  competition,  which 
led  to  the  lowering  of  this  barber's 
prices.  We  have  heard  of  a  barber 
who  combined  the  trades  of  shaving 
and  selling  malt  liquor,  and  placed 
on  a  sign  the  following  couplet: — 

**  Rove  not  from  pole  to  pole,  but  step 
in  here. 
Where  noncht  excels  tlie  shaving 
but  the  beer." 

The  inhabitants  of  portions  of 
the  Munster  Circuit  had  peculiar 
notions  of  amusement,  as  the  fol- 
lowing shows : — 

"  Lent  Assizes,  April,  1764. — A 
number  of  persons  were  tried  for 
assembling  in  Hammond's  Fields, 
neap  Blarney,  on  Sunday  evening, 
armed  with  swords,  in  open  con- 
tempt of  the  magistracy,  whence 
they  divided  themselves  into  two 


parties,  in  order  of  battle,  and 
maintained  a  running  fight  for  seve- 
ral hours." 

The  city  of  Cork  was  infested 
with  lawless  gangs,  whose  violence 
was  such  tliat  the  peaceable  citizens 
were  afraid  to  venture  forth  after 
nightfall.  Robbery  and  burglary 
were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
some  curious  instances  of  the  in- 
efficiency of  hanging  are  found  in 
the  annals  of  the  time,  which  de- 
serve a  place  in  our  history. 

At  the  Autumn  Assizes  of  1766, 
a  man  named  Patrick  Redmond  was 
indicted  for  robbing  the  dwelling 
house  of  John  Griffin.  He  wa» 
found  guilty,  sentenced  to  death, 
and  hanged  on  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1 7Gijf  at  Gallows-green ,  the  usual 
place  of  execution  at  Cork.  Ho 
was  cut  down  after  hanging  exactly 
nine  minutes  ;  and  an  actor  named 
Glover,  who  was  then  performing 
on  the  Cork  stage,  by  means  of 
friction  and  fumigation  succeeded 
in  restoring  animation,  and,  ere 
long,  Patrick  Redmond  was  able  to- 
walk  as  if  nothing  had  happened 
to  him.  Possibly  the  ill-advised 
attention  of  his  friends  prevailed  on 
him  to  drink  more  than  he  ought, 
for  ere  nightfall  he  got  drunk,  and 
went  to  the  theatre  to  return  thanks 
to  Glover  for  saving  his  life. 

The  frequenters  at  the  theatre, 
on  beholding  the  appearance  of  a 
man  in  the  evening,  whom  many 
had  seen  hanged  in  the  morning, 
were  naturally  considerably  fright- 
ened, and  women  fainted,  and  a 
terrible  scene  of  confusion  took 
place.  It  is  not  stated  he  was  re- 
taken, and  we  may  infer  he  was  a 
tailor  by  trade,  for  the  Historian  of 
Cork  remarks,  "  he  was  the  third 
tailor  who  had  outlived  banging 
during  two  years."! 


•  Gib«)n*8  '*  History  of  Cork,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  524. 
t  Gibron's  *'  Hutory  of  Cork,"  vol.  ii.,p.  204. 
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CIIArTKK  IV. 

It  it*  tiiip*  tlmt  wv  tur'i  from  tlio 
iMiumcrntion  <>f  tlie  (itrt-iiivs  trii-il 
oil  tlio  Mtin<«lcr(*iri'int.  tt>i:!:iniv  :it 
(ho  oliAracttTi  nti*!  achicvi-n.f  nt^s  of 
tlM)Ho'  cri.ini'itt  Inwvt'rji  who  h:ivi» 
rcndtTiil  raiiioiii  the  iiniiic  ••f  the 
Miiii^t<  r  Har 

Whili'  Lortl  Wt'iidliain  wa^  Lonl 

■ 

<Mi:iiuvlIor  of  Irt*lfiiitl.  in  ITiJ'J,  iln» 
Ht*nrhiT"«  of  tiji?  Kiiii;'*  Irin.lMilijii. 
rrfust'!  to  rail  tt»  \\u*  H  ir  :i  vni*j-» 
IrNh  law  >tuiiiMit,  n  intm*  i-i'  t !  i* 
Cii'iritv  iif  Liliit'rirk,  iiaMu-il  .It»'::i 
rit/.-(t:hhiin.  ][<»  had  duly  kr|)t 
liJA  tiTiiis.  anil  t'oiiijdu'il  with  tlif 
tnriiiH  miv^<ary  f-r  hi**  a.|jiii*:*ii'ii 
to  iho  pra«*tii'f  i»f  thf  l.iw.  Injt  h»' 
!ta  !  4'o;iiiiiitt(*ii  t)n»  I  iVfiJOi-  i*\'  I'uh- 
li-*!!!!!:,'  ••  Tlu'  K  porti*  nt*  Sr\«Tal 
t'a'^fi,  ,\r:;iifl  aii'l  A<lj':il::«'il  iti  iln* 
i'onrt  <  r  l^iirt'n'f*  H^'iir'i  at  \Vi"«t- 
minstrr,  with  "onic  Sju'rial  t'a-i-j*  in 
thf   C  uirt?  of  C'haiHTM,  l' niiin  >i; 

ili^f.ivoiir    l»V    tin*     l!hL;li*!i     ;r;(!i;i"». 
Litnl   KavTii'iiii!  thn-at* ;  el  til   ii-i\i' 
tin'  piih'i'.iifr  iMini>htMl  f.ir  \i*  pnh. 
in*at;"'.i       Sir  .Iann*!«    l^lr^■l■.^  •.  w  ii.t 
ua<  a   \    r\     ix*i!l«*tit    la-A\ir.    ami 
ai't-urait  t\  ['">rtiT.  in  rr?,it  iii..:i  •  :  a 
!-tatt  :ri  t  !  ••  T'.al  tin*  |»  rl*!  n.  nn't-* 
wa^  a  1  !  f!  *''.i  liii'Iiar  ani  I'ii-II*  in-  i. 
aid  I  .  >  '»'  t'li'  i'i'li^i'«  talk  :.■  ii--'i  -■• 
!»;    V.  1..    • -a!-',"   *a\  * — '  1    l;-»\i'   i  \« 
atJiii  I'll  :i..  til"    KifJi^V  !»•  !.»■•»  im-i -. 
M'.-l   i..i\  •    •• -nM-aml  tlvinw.ih  u.\ 
I'Alil     :■  -.  IT.  i  tluii  hiMi  !■•  Ji^.t   !' a  :r 
ti.i*    ,...'•<    ta  k     aim-  «l    vrrliaMvi 
vih.il    I  '••\  iliiwn  iViiiii  f  ■  r  fwii 
\i\*  lit'.-  "   SJr.I.lIl.*'•.^l^^^^•\l■r.!hl•■.J:;h 
)i'"  a'!'-  !••  tht»  a«'riirai'\  «'f  ti  vt^v  r«  - 
jiMrt".  I «  •.-'.iP'r*  liifir  j»".il'.  iMt."!i  a!i 
.inn  i!      r  /t .!. 

M'-t  I  hi-ly  tit'  Ir!*h  I^  •<•■  or* 
wrrr  r«  ■,  .••^tid  !»v  f.t  r  Fi  ::'.  *:i 
lirrthri  :•  tn  r«  I'.i-**  ilf  \«  'Htj^  :•  .- 
•  lii»r  a  !::>  •*!  'M  t"  t'lf  II  ir— ^  frtji.i 


it  lit,  was  it  not  for  the  cordial  sup- 
port of  I^cnl  Wymlham,  then  I^ord 
t 'linnet  llor.  hnckeii  liy  that  of  Chief 
•liitftirc  KoyiioltU,  Hho  broiis^ht  thr 
Ui*iu*)i(*r4  to  n1h)w  liia  rail — John 
Kit/-(fihl»iin  wouM  not  have  been  « 
nu*inhiT  of  the  Iri^h  Bar.  He  wa^ 
oallfii  a  till  wi-nt  tlie  Mun»ter  Cir- 
cuit. Ill*  «|uii*kly  ^oX  into  practice. 
thi»ii:;h  In*  M'tMns  rather  to  have 
ii>^tiii::tiii*hi  (1  hiin'*rif  mure  aa  a 
(*hninh«'r  riiun-'4i-l.  then  bv  hit  court 
l»i'rft)riMaiiiv*.  >»ir  Jonah  Rarrinc- 
loii  Hay?, "  i^lil  rit/-(iihbon  loved  t  » 
niakr  iiioMt'v,  nml.  in  hi«  dav,  it  «a« 
not  tlii'fa!'lni>ii  for  lawyem  toppenil 
it-  They  t«-ll  a  i*tory  i»f  liini  re- 
spect in:;  n  rlirnt  who  brou};ht  h:« 
own  hrii't  and  fi*e.  that  he  nii;*ht 
per-iioially  a|>i»h»:;ir.i»  for  the  Mnall- 
ncM  I  if  tlir  latter.  Fitz-tSibbon. 
on  r»'ivivini:  tin*  fee,  luokfd  rather 
ili««r.tntiMiti'il.** 

•'  I  si-^nri"  you,  Ct>unsellor,"  aatJ 
t-if  clsrut  MiournfuUy,  **  1  am 
Mthntnt*!  nf  it!«  loiiallneM;  but.  iit 
f.ict.  it  is  all  I  ha\e  in  the  world." 

'M»"il  ihen,**  paid  Fiiz-(tibbon, 
'*  \ on  can  do  no  niitn* — a*  it  ia all  Tou 

m  m 

i.a\e  in  the  wtirld.why  lmnf»l  takeit  ** 
.\<4  he  wa<  i*a!leil  ti>  tiie  Bar  in 
\7'A'2.  i:  i*  nio*t  pri»bable  he  joineil 
t*.e  Mnn-liT  Ciri'uit  Miortly  after, 
and  hei:!::  a  native  tif  the  cuuntr  i»f 
Linn  r  ek  s\:t*  in  i;tN>d  practice  in 
that  tier  I  eounty.*  He  purchaaid 
an  I  -t.iie  alon:;  the  banks  ff  the 
Shannon,  with  i»ii  thou««nd  a  year, 
hut  n-oidi  «l  in  a  lance  houte  neat 
n.iii'ixhni.'k,  rrK-hnite<l  for  itn  fair. 
whirh  i-*  huM  no  longer  kept.  Here, 
in  171'.*.  wa«  hi>rn  his  pect>nd  son. 
aUii  rained  J<din,  who  was  subse- 
4pieiit!y  a  faniiui*  leader  of  the 
Mi:.!!  r  t'ireuit.  tilled  the  office  of 
Attfriir\  (fri.fral,  and  lA>rd  Chan- 
ei-li«>r  ••!  Iroljiitl.  He  is,  howerer. 
bi>!it  kni>\Mt-  but  nut  best  lored*^ 
an  I'larl  «>f  Clare. 

It  i«  relate!  that,  even  in  his  rerj 


r.a:  Sk«i.L««,"  r.!    iii  .  |v  :\-  V. 
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childhood,  the  future  Earl  displayed 
symptoms  of  that  arrogance  which 
marked  his  suhsequent  career.  Hav- 
ing incurred  his  father's  displeasure 
for  some  schoolboy  fault,  Fitz- 
Gibbon  senior  sent  his  eldest  son 
to  command  young  John's  atten- 
dance. The  message  was  in  the 
voice  of  authority — **Your  father 
orders  you  to  go  to  him  ;  you  must 
come  instantly." 

^^  Orders!  must/*'  repeated  the 
boy  of  thirteen.  "  Such  language 
suits  me  not,nor  will  I  stir  an  inch — 
Decbetum  est,"  and  proudly  stam- 
ing  his  foot  on  the  ground  remained 
stationary. 

The  messenger  reported  the  reply. 
The  old  barrister  laughed  heartily  at 
this  presumptuous  burst  of  haughti- 
ness, and,  in  a  formal  note,  jocosely 
**  requested  the  honour  of  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Joiin  Fitz-Qibbon, 
junr.,**  when,  after  a  few  words  of 
paternal  admonition,  no  further  no- 
tice was  taken  of  the  matter,  and,  in 
Parliamentary  phrase,  the  subject 
dropped.* 

It  was  on  the  Munster  Circuit 
that  WalterHussey  Burgh  was  born, 
and  he  became  one  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  the  Irish  Bar.  He 
was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1768,  and 
was  a  contemporary  of  JohnFitz- 
Gibbon,  junr.,  who  was  called  in 
the  first  day  of  Trinity  Term, 
1772.  Of  the  eminent  natives  of 
Munster  who  naturallv  selected 
that  Circuit,  was  John  Scott,  sub- 
sequently Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King'sBench,  Hugh  Carleton  ;  Lord 
Carleton,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas;  and  Barry  Yelverton, 
Lord  Avenmore,  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  last-named  emi- 
nent lawyer  was  born  at  Kanturk, 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  in  1736, 
and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  17G4*. 
He  possessed  very  considerable 
talents,  but  as  there  were  no  Law 


Eeports  published  in  Ireland  before 
1796,  when  Messrs.  Bidgway ,  Tapp» 
and  Schoales  issued  Term  Eeports, 
we  cannot  give  any  specimen  of  his 
arguments  nt  the  Bar;  but  his  judg- 
ments, as  reported,  show  the  clear- 
ness, force,  and  fertility  of  his  mind. 
He  was  fond  of  viewing  the  cases 
in  a  variety  of  points,  and  his  mode 
of  illustration  showed  great  skiU. 
He  was  also  deeply  read  in  law,  and 
had  a  good  knowledge  of  decided 
cases.  He  possessed  a  deep,  full, 
and  clear  voice,  and  his  enunciation 
was  distinct.  He  displayed  a  logical 
mind,  and  his  decisions  show  much 
order  in  their  arrangement.  He 
most  likely  continued  to  go  Cir- 
cuit until  he  became  Attorney 
General  in  1782.  While  holding 
this  oifice  be  was  spending  some 
time  with  the  Earl  of  Kenmare,  at 
Killarney,  who  gave  a  stag  hunt  in 
his  honour.  The  stag,  after  a  long 
chase,  reached  the  hill  near  which 
the  Attorney  General,  the  witty 
Father  0*Leary,  and  other  guests 
of  Lord  Kenmare  were  there  view- 
ing the  chase.  Close  to  the  feet  of 
Yelverton  the  panting  stag  lay  down. 

**  How  natural  that  is,' said  Father 
O'Leary  to  the  Attorney-General. 
**  The  stag  comes  to  you  in  hope8> 
you  will  cause  a  nolli prosequitohe 
issued  in  his  favour." 

This  bon  mot  was  much  applauded,, 
and  deserved  to  save  the  poor  deer. 

Barry  Yelverton  possessed  a 
country  house  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kiver  Bride,  near  Glenville,  in  the 
county  of  Cork.  Here  he  was 
accustomed  to  repair  after  the  la- 
bours of  the  Circuit,  and  here 
he  enjoyed  as  Curran,  reminded 
him,  those  Attic  nights,  and  those 
refections  of  the  Gods,  with  his 
admired  and  respected  and  beloved 
companions.  Here  he  entertained 
Curran,  and  often  members  of  the 
Circuit,    in    these     bappy    meet- 


•  II 


Esayt  of  an  Octogenarian  (James  Roche  of  Cork),"  vol.  ii.,  p.  36. 
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iiii;i«,  \v]jii?ii  Ciirran  h'i  p.ithftically 
Ji*t»iTi!)(>(l.  ••  Wiu'ii  till*  iniKKViit 
4*njoyiiifiit  <if  hucial  iiiirtli  I'XpanJeii 
inti»  till*  linblrr  wartiitli  of  mioial 
virtiu-,  aitil  tiio  liur:/'ii  ot*  tlit^  Kiunl 
bcoaiiu'  4'iil;irL:t'il  iuU*  t:<'  Imri/Kii 
of  man  ;  wlirii  tlu*  i*\\fl!in;»  heart 
ouiu't'ivtii  and  ciuiiiiiutiu-aUvi  tlio 
pure  :iud  •^fiu'ruu.-*  juirj >.:**'.  wlu-ii 
tho  vi-uuL'  t^ui'siH  hlt'iiiicrer  aii«l 
foebltT  ta|)fr:<  itiibibcii  it>  bi>rrowoil 
iii^lit  fn  111  tiii'  mat  II IV  ai:il  reiiuii- 
ciullt  fiiUUtaill  lit'  t);t'>  ill)^t^•,  ivv 

"  Tl;ey  sp.  nt  !i;i  m  n  i  :!•  i  .^s.,  r  !ii>l. 
•  •r  «  :jjt. — 

Wil,  •  IiiijU4 1.. .  ,  ii:i<l  y  M  -V . 

Ai:-*    '.^].ilil   I   li'Vtii.   :  1    i])i\.   my 

Xi»t  lnii:  ^i:!l•l•  I  u.'is  \i-iti:::;  tbi* 
baiik**  ii!'  tluJIriiii'.  :\u\  UmvA  whvn* 
l?arr\  \' l\irti>ii  li\r«l.  A  U*w  ittniit'** 
mark    !jm'  i»'.:.       I    t:n'ii-,'!it    wii!i 

0->i.ili."-."  \VI,y  il-  -.t  th.-U  liiillil 
ll.«'    l::i. ..  !»■  :i    it     l;-.i-    'A.riL'fil    ii.l} -. 

Til  ii  1  liM'-t  iT'  Ml  ti:y  I  i\\fr<  li- 
«ia\      :i)  a  i\  \\  \».tr^  tl.tb];i?t  nl'  t!  •• 

lliv  I  .ill   w.rn  >".  .lii." 

l-ar!  I  I  i  .!♦!•::. I-  .  -.la^  af.'-li.t'rMiiTi*- 
:»  r  ii..i;..  II  irn  :ic  •  r  i^i  .-iriinMiici  in 
thic  •..!>•  t  l.  I  rr.ir\.  Ill  ir:j*».  ii» 
Ma-  t:.:.r  :  to  I  ..'  IVir'i:.  17iU.  ;ii:.i 
I.I-      :".l«:i  .l.il-.-      i:;j  u.'.  i.i-i-      ami 

«'*:i-:-;i  r;i''!i'  :r:';!.ii«  .-•  *•• -li  bniU;:lit 

Li!il  '..lu  1  .ii.ilivf  l-U.-.Ur"-.  Ill* 
Jii**i>-.,i    LTi  .it      t.Hl.        rii.  lijii    \iV 

i».!  :  ":..\   J'    I  t  :;  ■»:  ^r.;  J^i.,  w:i',!;^t. 

I'  t*  \'  »  .  -.*  :i  .»  s-Mtiili  s.  hr 
j»lk'A\i  I  Mr-  al  -k  .1  ::»  ti  .i-l.  riiii;  tin* 
t*art!»  •  I  a  r.i-  ,  u'r.i«ji;i,j  i:,.-  >.iiiriii 
iH-iiJl  -,  i::7riii  r.r  j  \.t*w  tii"  ••%  uii-mv 
nU^t.l.:.•->l  i,:i.f|  f  !.t  -laM- :  aii«i.w  biTV 
i'\i.:ii  ■'■  -A.-iji  I-..:.:!  ^-i.ti:;.  ^iJ■Illll; 
llir  a:.,  .it  !r.:h  !'.••,•. at!".  IIo  lljfji 
lljn  M  .'.irJ  .-ar  :  a-j  t.'ial  wai  wt>rth' 
li-pi",  ;»i;il.  -Ai:;.  !>::  r.t  --•  ai;«l  J-tT- 
iM^ir.:,..  I  n -.:.:..•  lia*  ihau-nal 
p*-::.!'  I  .  t  ..-  ...  .'I  ari.l  j'iry.  It 
^a»  V.I  .    :.:.   'A*.    :.{  irc-.iil  lew  couM 


t 


vqnal  JdIiii  Soott  in  carrying;  a  cur 
by  a  boM  htmkc*,  ur  iipM^ttinj^  an 
niUvrsaryby  hoiiu*  unc*xprcted  piect' 
of  oviilrnce.  lit*,  like  a  »kilful 
pMirral.  waH  alwayn  on  thr  alert  to 
i-dvrr  liiH  wvak  tlaiika — uaswondrr- 
fully  qiiii'k  to  nuvt  unrorO0«t»n  diffi- 
rultifH,  rtucl)  a**  roii^tantlr  turn  up 
duriii::  the  trial  of  rei-orJs  tm  Cir- 
euit.  If  .loliu  tSoott  wanted 
fuMiilinrity  with  the  dt*cp-H.*ated 
]}ri iicipleii  of  the  Common  Law,  few 
wen*  more  at  home  in  the  practice, 
and  fewer  ecpialled  him  in  tiie  adroit- 
iit*^  with  which  he  CiUiduetei!  hia 
vrifvi  to  a  triumphant  termination. 
lie  pof sensed  a  rieh  fund  of  hu- 
mour, a  ^reat  deal  of  oratorical 
power,  boliine.«s  joined  to  quicL- 
ne.<H  in  rt*ply,  and  much  fertility  cf 
i!!i](*tr.iti'tn.  Frum  the  undoubted 
t  ir>>hter\  which  he  l(H)ked,a»  well  as 
iiMsi.  hi*  acquire  I  on  (*irt*uit  the 
^o^^lqllf  *.  "f  *' i'l-ppt-r-faivd  Jack." 

llii::h  i'arleton  «a*«  ci>-temporarv 
and  inti:nate  friend  of  Si*ott*a.  lie, 
ton,  haiii  d  fmai  Mun»ter,  hiViii^ 
bet  n  iixrn  in  the  city  of  t\>rk  on 
the  11th  Si-])teinhi-ri  ITIVJ.  Hi* 
father  wan  an  eminent  mercaant,  of 
m:  litT  a  |Nini p* miss  dii*po>ition,  which. 
prf!i:ib!\,  o^tainvd  him  the  title  of 
••  K:ii:;of  t'i»rk.'*  At  eolIe>;e.  Iluf^h 
iVirlelti!i  becanie  acq  lainted  with 
•Ifiin  .N'litt,  \\h>«e  financv!!  were 
then  »■•»  bi^v  a-  li>  refidiT  the  |h.*cu- 
ii*ary  ail  ••!  the  hon  nf  the  Kia^  %^( 
t't-rlk  vi-ry  avvi-ptable.  Youn** 
i'arM-ti>n  \\a^  :i  uiostt  dilit;«ai 
htcthnt.  and  ulen  hi*  studied  for 
tl.e  Kar  -pared  ni»  paint  to  nia»tcr 
h\A  lilt  ..re  |>ri>f(ii9ion.  Sir  Jonah 
iiarriii/t'in  brar»  »tron|;  te»tiniony 
to  hii  !•  lmI  l.'fe:— "  At  the  Bar  be 
wan  rtlieii'iit  :  on  the  Bench  he  waa 
exemplary.  With  a  plain  and  ei- 
(-l'i«i\r]v  ft*reiiii:e  tah-nt,  cultivatcii 
uitii  an  a«*<i>iu(ty  liuthin;:  could  aur- 
pa*«.  if  ntt.iined  Very  coniidrrable 
]triilf«!ii  nal  einineno* :  hi*  whole 
eap:ii'it\  ^eeln•  d  to  ha\e  been  foroieJ 
into  nil***  p  'ints  o(  law,  rrgularlr 
Lutiibi'red,   and    alvaja   readj  for 
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use.  His  limited  genius  seldom 
wandered  beyond  the  natural  boun- 
dary ;  but  whenever  it  chanced  to 
stray  to  general  subjects,  it  appeared 
always  to  return  to  its  symmetrical 
technicalities  with  great  gratifica- 
tion. Habit  and  application  made 
him  a  singular  proficient  in  that 
methodical  hair-splitting  of  legal 
distinctions,  and  in  reconciling  the 
incongruity  of  conflicting  prece- 
dents which  generally  beget  the 
reputation  of  an  able  lawyer.  The 
Government  were  glad  to  get  him 
out  of  Parliament,  and,  without  in- 
tending it,  did  an  essential  service  to 
the  due  administration  of  justice.'*  • 
Scott  and  Carleton  must  have  been 
often  engaged  either  together  or  at 
opposite  sides  on  the  Munster  Cir- 
cuit. They  served  together  as  At- 
torney and  Solicitor- General  in 
1779,  and  as  they  acquired  the 
rank  and  position  of  Chief  Justices, 
ceased  to  belong  to  the  Munster 
Bap. 

John  Fitz- Gibbon,  junior,  was 
called  on  the  19th  June,  the  first 
day  of  Trinity  Term,  1772.  He 
was  fortunate    in   rapidly   getting 

Practice,  as  the  following  entries  in 
is  fee-book  show : — 


Fees. 

£       8 

d. 

"1772... 

348     7 

0 

1778... 

414     3 

5 

1774... 

r>}S5  17 

8 

1776... 

019   17 

1 

1770... 

1,066  19 

1 

Having  reached  the  thousand,  I 
cease  my  extracts.  Suffice  it  to 
state  that,  from  19th  June,  1772,  to 
1789,  he  received  fees  to  the  com- 
fortable total  of  £45,912  Se.  8d. 
Of  these,  £36,939  3s.  lid.  were  re- 
ceived during  the  last  five  years  and 
a  half. 

During  the  year  1788,  when  he 
was    Attorney- Genera],     he     was 


counsel  in  no  less  than  1,367  cases. 
He  naturally  selected  the  Munster 
Circuit,  on  which  his  father^s  repu- 
tation was  a  good  introduction,  ilo 
soon  got  into  lucrative  practice,  and 
was  retained  in  every  case  of  im- 
portance. 

In  Tipperary  he  was  the  advising 
counsel  of  an  attorney  named 
Denis  O'Brien,  who  lent  money  to 
embarrassed  landholders,  and,  when 
the  mortgage  interest  was  not 
punctually  paid,  he  quickly  filed  a 
bill  to  foreclose.  In  this  way 
O'Brien  obtained  a  decree  for  pos- 
session of  a  house  and  land  de- 
nominated Clonamukage.  But  the 
Chancellor's  decree  was  one  thing, 
and  the  possession  of  Clonamukage 
was  another ;  and  when  the  owner 
was  apprised  that  Mr.  Denis 
O'Brien,  armed  with  ^the  decree 
of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery, 
was  about  proceeding  to  take  pos- 
session, he  valiantly  resolved  to  de- 
fend it. 

The  proceedings  present  so 
curious  a  specimen  of  the  law 
and  order  on  the  Munster  Circuit 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, that  I  give  the  particulars  as 
they  were  sent  to  me : — "  No  sooner 
did  the  owner  hear  that  O'Brien 
was  about  to  dispossess  him  than 
he  congregated  a  number  of  persons 
in  the  house,  and  fortified  it  for 
defence  against  the  sheriff,  or 
O'Brien,  or  whosoever  was  about 
to  assail  it.  Among  the  other  re- 
tainers was  a  person  named  Con- 
nell,  a  most  expert  shot  with  the 
rifle,  and  whose  practised  aim  was 
sure  to  hit  whatever  came  within 
its  range.  The  attack  was  made, 
and  the  conflict  resembled  the 
storming  of  a  fortress.  There  was 
partial  success  to  the  besiegers. 
The  attacking  force,  commanded  by 
O'Brien,  made  a  lodgment  in  au 
outhouse ;  but,  from  the  left  of  this 


*  Barrington's  «  EIm  and  Fall  of  the  Iriah  Nation,"  p.  822. 
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building,  a  iMnrhment  of  tlio  j^nrri- 
son  krpt  up  a  ilaukiiii;  fin\  \iliit*ii 
jirrvtMitcil  liji*  l»f>io^«'rt<  njiproacinii:; 
the  ]>rincip:il  fiitrantv.  It  ua«. 
tbiToiiirt',  tUt'  t»liject  of  the  enemy 
beneath  tn  (li:>ii)(l^o  the  <;nrriHon 
ahi'Vt':  hilt  thrsi'  wnrv  men  wm* 
prt'j>:iri-il  t<ir  tlii«i.  Tlirv  h{i<l  taken 
till*  prcoautiiin  of  Mippl\  iiii;  thfiii- 
i>i.Ivrs  }M{\i  Ifiri^t'  iron  pot.",  hulh-t- 
pronf,  in  e:ii'h  cf  whicit  u  mnn  tonk 
hisstiinii.  Tht>  n^i('iilant>.utia\iarei>f 
tiii;*,  tiroil  rr|  (':it('ii  Vi>!lti'.-«  thr-iujh 
the  i).':ir"U*il  rt'ihnt:,  in  Ih'Ih-s  of 
hhootin::  till-  i:ii-n  ah«>Vf.  and  npp:t- 
ri'i.lly  wil!i"ut  etl'ert  ;  uhili-  llu* 
fire  was  fi  tiirnrd  with  dt  aillv  i  tlVrl 
i>n  till*    liiiprut'  cted   ni«-n   )>•  ncath. 

Thlo.  afltT     Mlt!"*  ril-.i;  mViTi'    l^t^!^  if 

nu'i).    Dfiiis   i)'J*ri('M    ha-i   to   rai>e 
thi*  i-ii-:4»'. 

*' Sir.  !i.:t!;rni-d  h.  a  l  arty  4i!' 
Iiriiiaiy,  ::i  ;i:!  •  f  t  r  k.'.\.'.  y  *\  *'■:', 
O'liri'Ti.  ill  17*  i.  !.;a.i"  :i.in::,ir 
\i  ii!  .:«  .  I'i.i'  L'l.ii-u'  I-'-  fvi  I  t  ii[i 
bv  I  ill-  j:irr;-""i.  aini  %  -]  ••  .:i  .v  t  '-.li- 
ii-  I.'  •  ■;:•  .1  :•  'I  ii:'i'  t-  i...i  r-  .  '.:.■■ 
atl  nix  ;!'.■<■•  :i''-rtUf.  A  ".•  t;»T  ;i-.. 
^irl■-^■  i  !  '  a:i  a:.-'i-!' r  'f  !i.\  i-r. 
ri-p  ■:..:■  :.:  .-*  \frv  .::»:. .■.ii.\i-  »  ;  i*  i* 
then  r':iif  lit  iH'it'Iv  i!i  Irt  ;i!,''. 
Tm-  w  r/i  r  lir.  vi'  a  li.iii'ie  -nir  n  a  ".- 
nnii  !i>rir.  wa-*  a  iit'pijl% -!u•l.t•■l..l!.• 
aI:li  maj^-tratr  fi«r  i.ii-  r-  ..tit-. 
I'f  I'::  ;  iT.ir\ .  rii!*  lia-.^Mrr  i:  ai- 
rii'-!  a  I*'. !;••!»  I'r:\}  *'■  ;i!.r...'r, 
M.-rn' *T  .  :' ;h-  II--':"-"  I  <"i-:i:!ii -i.*. 
anil  -I.' "••"li'ijtl-.  Hr.l.^h  Miiiist'T 
at  a  :  Ti  ..ri  <'»urt  :  — 

••  '  1"<   ir .       I   ^:.  I  ;    1  i-    l\.\    i\ 

•  ■M;/*  li  !•■  \ -i  J   t'l   -f-::!  r.i*  a*  i;  a'lV 
in--:  a-  '.  ■  .  ii-  -*i!'i\  -a':  1-    ii.'-rr    a, 

■  ■  • 

I"  •:•  Sti  i  t  I"  J  .■.-i'--i  !i  •  f  tl. ■ra- 
il.iih.ij*"  I  -'.a.;  i:.ri*t  tKfin  n« 
I  ar!\  a-  I  i:iri  i-ri  t'r  ♦•  !iu,'."»  •  : 
iJr-'  A  :.*!.  A  !..w  r..r:;  ;*  ■■•i!;i:,:;  t  :i.r.:  - 
n  I;^.lJ•■  I  wr:to  nl-  •  !■•  — 
I  1.  ;•  \-  I  '.*»..  I  \''.**'  l'.i«»  Iri-uV.i'. 
I  a**'.r«*  _\«  :.  I  fij  i'*t  il  »i!i  be  \u 
niv  I  .Ai—  !     ri  t -.r!.  t'.i'  r-if?  :  'irm-r  • 


*'  '  I  am.  with  bifo  to  mv  aunt 
and  Mary,  dear 

''  Voiir  atb  el  innate  kinsman. 
"Sunday,  March  -JMrd,  17^^.'' 

By  these  menn5i  the  |io9so«aion 
(if  i'li>iriniiikn>:e  wa^  retaineii  tit 
tlti;*  nio  iid  jll^ll^e  «»f  the  pcaiv  f^r 
a  hiin;  ti.Lif,  but  O'Brien  was  n - 
hoheti  n«>t  to  be  beat.  He  accnr* 
dini^Iy  pn  ten  red  a  lan^e  military 
ftiree  of  inf.intrv  and  artillerv  fn':u 
i'lonnnd,  nnil.  with  thesn*.  and 
tlie  army  4if  baiUlfji,  be  niadt*  bM 
iippruaeh  a:*  cautii)Ui*ly  a*  if  in  an 
enemv'H  eouiitrv.  The  can  nun  com- 
nieneed  t«i  |  lay  at  hd  n'nmte  a  di«- 
tanee  tiiat  at  tir:«l  tlie  balla  fell 
thnrX  ;  but  a^  the  tire,  even  od  a 
nearer  ap[iri>ai*li.  wa^  not  returncti, 
tlie  L'unrt  Were  bruucht  so  cli>a« 
the  halU  pieri'ed  '|)oiut  blank,  and 
boiiii  the  fri'iit  wall  tottered.  Tbt* 
repeated  hiiuekH  of  tlie  caiiuon 
(jiiii'kly  liid  tlie  work  of  demolition, 
an  i  reibii-e.l  the  noble  boum*  to  a 
heap  of  rtiMi.  The  wary  (;arri»iMi, 
infiiniitii  !iv  their  hci>utf»  tif  the 
i.atiite  of  tike  fo fiv  brou:;ht  ai:aiii^l 
tiieii  .  hail  iinietorfaeuatet'  ebouf^. 
lV?»j'ite  tiie  obritinaor  of  O'Hrien, 
tlie  !.•«<«  i.f  lite  and  danger  in- 
erea^ed.  wlien  he  pit  |Hiai»eft««iofi. 
It  tiirn*<l  iiut  he  was  not  entitltnl  to 
ri'tain  it.  A  ]'eriod  tif  time  after 
tlie  niortL'a^e  money  wan  dur, 
allowed  fi<r  redemption,  bad  not 
elap!(ed,  and  he  waft  put  out  hj 
ijeotn.r:  t.  litit  the  n  ■ifttaiU'e 
otfered  t>  the  ►heritf  called  the 
attiiitiiii  of  t'le  I«t*i:ivlature  to  tb« 
iktati*  I -I  t'le  law.  and  priH-ureid 
the  pa«-ii)j  of  tl:e  Aet  makiDj*  forc- 
ihie  rt  i(:>>i.inoe  t<i  legal  proceaa  a 
ira!.*;-  rlal'ie  felonv. 

III  November,  IT"."!,  oro  of  the 
iiix-'.  e'.'-ijuent,  if  hot  the  niiHit  elo- 
(^ut-i  t — n>enibeni  if  ti.e  Muiuitrr 
friLil  wa'  railed  ti»  the  bir — 
Jo  .!;  1*:  .!;  ■-:  I'l.rran.     He  was  thcD 


.'  yt 
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twenty-five  years  old,  married,  and 
though  rich  in  tilent,  poor  in 
worldly  wealth.  Of  him  J  Davis 
thus  writes  : — 


"The  hills  of  Duhallow  had  laid 
lines  of  beauty  and  shades  of  wildness 
on  his  eye  and  soul.  Ho  had  been 
sharpened  by  the  position  of  his  family 
—ennobled  by  the  force  of  his  mother's 
mind — instruct«d  in  Irish  traditions 
and  music.  Knowin<T  these,  and  such 
lore  as  Boyce  could  teach  him,  he 
left  Newmarket.  This  wild,  fanciful, 
earnest  boy  tlicn  picked  up  classic  ex- 
perience and  ambition  at  Middleton, 
ajid  was  ennobled  by  generous  com- 
panions, refmcd  by  study  and  society, 
and  made  fiery  by  lore  and  pleasure  in 
college. 

**In  London,  amid  his  melancholy 
fuid  wildness,  he  had  a  strong  resolve  to 
be  great  and  good.  Ilis  melancholy 
grew  f^lorious  then,  as  sunlit  clouds ; 
and  lionesty  sustained  his  ambition 
as^ainst  oppression  or  dissipation.  Ho 
loved  to  labour  because  he  longed  to 
enjoy." 


After  a  careful  training  in  London 
debating  societies,  he  acquired  a 
readiness  and  fluency  which  soon 
brought  him  to  the  front,  and  when 
called  to  the  Bar  he  was  not 
allowed  to  linger  in  obscurity. 
Through  the  kindness  of  my 
friend,  W.  J.  Fitz  Patrick,  Esq., 
J.P.,  I  have  obtained  from  Mrs. 
Curran,  the  first  fee-book  of  John 
Philpot  Curran,  which  disproves  the 
generally  accepted  idea  be  remained 
for  some  years  a  briefless  barrister. 
The  first  page  of  his  fee-book  is 
thus  given : — 


"  Called  to  the  Bar  Nov.  27th.  1776. 
Nov.  20th,  Webb  Carey     £    s.    d. 

V.  Carey  case    2     5     0 

1776.  Hilary  Term      ...     H  10     G 
Easter,  absent   (Spring 

Circuit)      7  11)    3 


£     s.  d. 

BriMight  forward 17     1  3 

May  22.  at  ThIIow  Hob- 
son     11     7  0 

Jun6l4,01onmel~Toler  34    2  6 

RemainderofTrin.Term 

—  Black  eye    4  11  0 

Summer  Circuit 11     4  U 

Mich.  Term «  10  0 


Trim.  Anno.      ...  ^85     2     « 


17     1     3 


*'  1777  Spring   Assizes  31  ID  10 
Hilary  Term  ...     5  13     0 
Easter  Term  : — 
"  April— 

20.  Gibbings  and  Con- 

nor, to  oppose 
motion  for  new 
trial 3     8    8 

21.  Motion  in  caso  for 

time 1     2     \) 

23.  Motion  in  K.  B.. 

Amend     return     1     2     0 

27.  Atkins  v.  Bushel, 

Declaration    ...     1     2     9 

2^.  Crosbio  v.  Boyle, 

Declaration. otd.     12     9 
Do.  V.  Do.,  Decla- 
ration           1     2     9 

29.  Grogon  v.    , 

Declaration    ...     1     2     9 

30.  Sandford  V.  Sraitli, 

Declaration    ...     1     2     9 " 


And  so  run  the  entries,  showing 
ho  made  in  his  second  year 
£132  128.  8d;  in  his  third  year, 
£568  13s.  9d. ;  in  his  fourth  year, 
£1,038  lOs;  not  including  the  last 
Sligo  Committee. 


This  branch  of  professional  emo* 
luinent  appears  from  Curran's  fee- 
book  to  have  been  a  great  source  of 
income.  From  1778  he  appears  to 
have  been  much  engaged  on  Parlia- 
mentary Committees,  and  as  each 
attendance  is  marked  £11  7s.  6d. 
was  soon  a  profitable  employment. 
The  story  related  in  Mr.  Phillips 
**  Reminiscences  of  Curran  and  his 
"  Contemporaries,"  of  his  "living  in 
a  place  called  Hog-hill,  in  dirty 
lodgings,  with  a  starving  wife  and 
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•lunnir:;  l:i:i<]l.i>]y,  aii<I  ri-iurnin^ 
{r»>Tn  nltitiila'ice  at  Court  to  iiiu\ 
before  liiiii  Ms  tirrtt  !)rit'f  with 
twenty  mOii-ii  r:uiiu*a!*,  niul  tlio 
naiiiL'  "f  "1  i  15  •!»  Lvniis  i-n  tli*' 
Itack  of  it/'  turns  uut.  IriMi  t^n'  ri'- 
conl  l»i  t'">ri'  iiM".  luit  fjij'.li*  a'Tiirato. 
In  tilt*  fir-t  {i!;n'i'.  I'lrr.in  nrvrr 
*iverl  'u\  H.-L'-liil].  :in«l  ai'i''»r'i:!ii; 
1  I  iVm**  ti'M*  iifvi-r  wa-*  >*:f:i  :i 
I  laC'*  ill  l»i;''!i!i.  \V!n-n  «*:jiii-'l  ti) 
tin*  H.ir  i  ••  ;  -ijf'i  in  Hi'-lrnnni-li'ii. 

;i  flri'i't  *'"t  Aft'!!  ('ilirr--lri  I'T.  ntiil 
l.>ji»-»,..4.v!ri't.  :i  P'^'i'M  tln*'i  ni'ji"li 
Iri'ij'n::!'  li  |iy  I'.irrj^ti'r**.  !!•  :'i*  In* 
]triil):i.':y  ri'iiViiiii->l  iiJitil  I7**l.  wii'i., 
aiv.irs'sii;  t">  Is-*  !'«--!)ii.»!v,  li"  \\:\a 
in  Kly-jil:i-v. 

Sim  n?.iilv,t'.«   'ti-  \'\  it',  tip-  U*'\  *"!.- 

tort-i  i:i  r!ir;i'.*sl I,  a**  il.1'2  !'»-. 

is  Ji'iiti-  :,'   \ f   n  -i-ivi  i  i:i   J|:l.iry 

Ti TT!!.  '7r>.  :r  i  V.  K  |iv  n  >  nj-aii-^ 
tin*  ::f -•.  :i-  I  :  .r. •  jilr- .1  !y  f'.  ■■.v!i.  li 
xvii"*  :::  t  i*  Tir  i::'.i  :.::irv  !*»•?  \'.,t:\ 
ii:"nr-:  -•■■.  r.  \V\  :.:♦■.  ::.\\  !..:.  :ji'  {  :rl 
\u'::  X'  !  .  •;.  ;  y  ^!l^  I/,  ■■m-,  :;::••■.• 
!'r  M  ■".  W-  •.".!.  w  .1  I- I -1  ■:i  I- 
iiii:!  .1    '•  •■  ■■:     L'l  I   7-    '■  i.      *r.ij-  n  !"» 

a  pri«;'.i  i"  '•■«i-  .  1  ■;  .;  -.  ■  i, ■.■:%.  .1 
f.T  :it!.-.  :ir-./  :  ■■  ('  .  ii'iiii:  ■  •  C'Jl  I 
1".-.  r  •■  <  ■  ■■.'.■::i-.-.  I  ri-  :  ri';-  ?.  i. 
Mnt.-f.i  ». -i  \\  ,  \\  V  ri.-.  :..r  I  :'.'.■[ 
:»!'«" i'.  177*^:1. ■■•■•.!•■■. —  Mr.  W*-.  v..-. 
^^'sl''  i.  «■  !  ■  .  t,'!'"'  '  Mr.  \V\  :.:..• 
•AaH  rat'i-  .  ■  -••.!. :i!f  i:i  If  ■  / 
rolur- ■  '.  :"  :■  •■  w.i*  :ij:r:i  '-r-  ._•  .: 
lit-r'-P"  ;i  IV'-  :;'■■■■«•■■.  •■  .i:i.  .!*«•■. 
'Mir!  .  .        _•.  ••  Ih    .ry     Vt'  \ 

I  7 ■•'•.'  I  -  !    •    '  I'!    .".  .r  ••vlr'.  . 

■■  l>r  ..•  \V-.  •.■.,■       I.-    .'., 

•■"■n.  I'.  •  •     ■       K-  •'.  •  .  r   •:  .J  I  •-...■ 
•  ■1!-'.V'|      \  t     I- .  ^      f  :»!!■•:..!  I'.. I' '. 
: "ii'  :•••••  A       .    ■  ■..:  !  ■    t.'-'    1-   •'•  '. 
A-    '    •  r  "^  .'      .   .!   .1  \I"  P        :  . 
«   r-:  .-.  1   '      !   .-   •-.•.'.    . .       Mr 

I     :      :  '  ■:■      r       -  <     .rr.i  ;  .:*  !.  ;\:'    • 
.;:;i-.  :•   i    t .  •■      <  "    r^      .\"«  .'   -.    :'•,-: 

\%it':  .?  •  ■  r  •  "  ■  r  .  r  •:••:.  •■ 
-ii»-  i!  r  ■  .•   '  N    .V  I  :■?,  i  tlj  \'. 

rajil  i    i*    A^.*    :   .•   :   .  n-.i-i*  ff    1..- 


I  quotf  his  own  rfturni — 


X  -i.  .1. 

•  i:;'-..  Siiriii;;  ('ir.iiit...       :  1»  \ 

Siinifiior   l>-»             11  I  'I 

••  17;:.  S|tiiil:      !»•».  .  •      ■»  ^'  !•» 

Suiiiiiitr   !>••    ...     ■••■  "  '» 

••  it;**.  Sjiriij;:     Dii 

i  I"iiiii-I              1'.  I-  <■ 

I'-TU     II :  " 

7"»  !■"  f> 

SMiiiinnr   l*i>.           i.»  11  .; 

"  ITT'*.  Spniu'       l>  '.  ...     -♦•  «»  «• 

Stifiiiiicr    !»■•            ^'I  '.•  '"■ 

"  17^1'.  S|iriiij        1>  '.   ...     M  •»  •• 

SiiiiiiiH  r   1> ».   .  .    !"•'•  "  " 

"17-1.  S|'nii>:       1> ..  .  .    1 


Ti.i-»  i-*  tho  la*t  rnlrv  of  hiti  yai:!-! 
Mil  I'iri'utl  (MittTi'il  in  tM^  !•  ^ik  ;  n^iI 
li-*  ).!'.  tanw  miiiiilv  im  n"iM*iI  afit  r 
'\'\A  r*p't'»'ii  in  Iti'v.  Mr.  N*':iir  r.  Liir-l 
Mii:i'r.iil.  in  17-0,  I  a-n  Piire  i,-.* 
ri'i".  ijii;*  hcnoi'forwar  1  fiOi^l  hav.» 
111  lu  \»Ty  L^rtMt.  If  I  hn\«*  •;••::•» 
I  ■-»  ininiili'lv  inti»  tli!-  i.irlv  nr  .r-! 

.:  t'jf  pr>ifi>s9ionaI  l:!'i»  i-f  t'lirmn. 
:  :h  n.ciii'  an  J  fanif  ini;«:  Ix*  i:-.y 
a*  m'  ijy. 

I>  .ri!ij  ti.i*i'»rk  S:i''i'iiir  A  ?»!/.•  -• 

f  I7-'.  ;ri  arti-ri  Jur  a^Mult  aiiil 
!•:»!: •  :y  ua-i  tri»Ml.  wi.'i"-i,  fr. i?n  th«* 
;    -:ti    :i  i.f  ih'*  pli:i!t:t!'  a!i<l  «h'fi-n- 

■  ..'it.  i\r.!i'il  L;r»  .it  inliTt"»!  thnm:;!".- 

•  i!     !  .1-     I-  iiiitry.       T'j»*     ]*lainti:y 
■..  a*     a     U  ••na!i     I'.it!;    .;*•     pnr*t 
]\i'v   Mr.  Nrai'".  till* 'it  ?'  !i-.Iant.L<iri3 
1»  'Ml  r.i:l. 

'if  :-  !.h!i*!iia!i. ••.»:]  ■  flCichaniAIii- 
••'■r: '  .  Km;  ,  I'f  Ni'w  i:»arl*rt,  ooiintv 

t        i  -iii'i'tO'lt  !  t  »  t^»»  ('iktato!« 

iT"  i  .>.   .;  ■!.■  Ha\.-*.  f  •  irlM  Vi«i"iiiint 
!•  i:.'  .'■I. I.  I'.it  ii--lil«-M  n'l  li:--.!  mil'r.- 

•  1*.  .-'  1'    :ii  17t*7.     H"  w.Ttthcii  St. 
I.". I  r  A.  iw-  rtii ;  h  .'..  .  -i  UviMnir  : 
:  •■  i-"Arii-r   nf  ill'   I -:.iiin   i»f    hi« 
:-.a''  ri.:i.    aT:r-*l'ir<.     a--i;nn'ii    t:  ■ 
:.:  II   y   lijTiii-    ii'     S*.    I.i-jiT,    an  i. 

■  ■•.  !■  •  'Ji.l  J  i'.\,  17''"'.  Mas  crtati- 1 
\^^^  :j  1*  'lit-rai.. 

Il  w.i-  llif  iiiijif.irt irn*  of  th;« 
pivr  tu  ii.ixr  (]ra*.in  a  poaaaut  girl 
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from  the  paths  of  virtue,  aud,ahortly 
after,  the  brother  of  thia  p[irl  com- 
mitted some  crime  calling  for  eccle- 
sinstical  censure,  which  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Neale,  by  the  directions  of  his 
Bishop,  carried  into  eflFect.  The 
voung  object  of  Lord  Donerairs 
illicit  love  applied  to  his  Lordship 
for  his  interference  in  her  brother's 
favour,  and  was  promised  prompt  re- 
dress. Accompanied  by  a  kinsman, 
Captain  St.  Leger,  who  liad  retired 
from  the  service,  Lord  Donerail 
sought  the  small  cottage  in  which 
Father  Neale,  the  priest,  resided. 
He  was  an  aged  man  in  poor  cir- 
cumstances. The  Penal  Laws 
were  in  full  force,  and  he  lived 
in  seclusion.  He  was  engaged  in 
his  office  of  prayer  when  he  heard 
a  loud  voice  calling  him  forth.  He 
looked  up  and  saw  Lord  Donerail, 
mounted  on  horseback,  calling  him. 
He  rose  from  his  knees,  and,  book 
in  hand,  bareheaded,  and  feeble 
with  age,  the  priest  obeyed  his 
lordship's  imperative  summons. 

"  You  have  dared,"  cried  his 
lordship,  "  to  hurl  the  censures  of 
your  Papist  Church  against  one  of 
my  men.  I,  Lord  Donerail,  com- 
mand you  to  remove  it  instantly." 

The  priest  declared  be  would 
willingly  do  so  if  the  matter  rested 
with  him,  but  it  did  not.  He  was 
bound  to  obey  his  Bishop  ;  the  cen- 
sure could  uot  be  removed  save  by 
the  Bishop's  orders. 

Losing  command  of  his  temper, 
the  angry  peer  struck  the  defence- 
less old  priest  repeatedly  with  hi?j 
horsewhip,  until  the  blood  flowed, 
and  the  priest  retreated,  stunned 
and  bleeding,  into  his  humble 
dwelling, 

A  courageous  attorney  ventured 
upon  the  bold  step  of  bringing  an 
action  for  assault  on  behalf  of  Father 
Neale  against  St.  Leger,  Baron 
Donerail,  and  the  cause  was  in  the 
list  of  records  to  be  tried  at  the 
Summer  Assizes  for  the  County  of 
Cork,  in  1780. 


The  Bar,  as  usual,  mustered  strong 
at  Cork  for  the  Assizes,  but  such 
was  the  St.  Leger  influence  that 
no  counsel  was  desirous  of  ap- 
pearing for  the  plaintiflf  in  thia 
action. 

Strange  enough  that  Curran, 
who  was  a  native  of  Newmarket, 
and  whose  father  had  been  Senes- 
clial  of  the  Manor  Court  of  the 
Aldworths  family,  should  have  vol- 
unteered to  be  the  plaintifTs  counsel. 
He  felt  that  the  case  was  one  de- 
manding redress,  and  determined 
the  priest  should  not  be  inops  con- 
silii,  but  should  have  the  benefit  of 
his  advocacy.  He  pourtrayed  in 
scathing  terms  the  outrageous  con- 
duct of  the  defendant;  depicted 
the  character  of  the  humble  priest; 
and  lashed  with  fierce  invective 
the  man  who  stood  tamely  by  and 
never  interfered  to  save  Father 
Neale  from  the  lash  of  his  angry 
relative.  He  termed  Captain  St. 
Leger  a  renegade  soldier,  a  drum- 
med-out  Dragoon,  and  turned  this 
Captain  into  ridicule  when  he  came 
to  be*  a  witness  for  the  defendant. 

"  You  arc  a  soldier,  sir  ?  "  asked 
Curran. 

**  No  ;  I  am  an  officer,"  replied 
St.  Leger. 

"  I  see,"  said  Curran.  **  You  are 
then  au.oflicer  but  no  soldier,*^ 

The  witnesses  for  the  defence 
were  obliged,  underCurran's  power- 
ful questions,  to  establish  in  the  full 
the^ plain tifl'^s  case;  and  under  his 
vehement  advocacy  the  jury  decided 
according  to  the  evidence  between 
man  and  man,  and  found  a  verdict 
for  Father  Neale  with  thirty  guineas 
damages. 

This  verdict  Davis  calls"  a  con- 
quest over  the  powers  of  darkness ; 
the  first  spoils  of  emancipation." 

In  consequence  of  the  way 
Curran  cast  ridicule  upon  Captain 
St.  Leger,  that  officer  demanded  a 
hostile  meeting.  Curran  went  out, 
and  when  on  the  ground  St  Leger 
asked  "  Who  should  fire  first  ?" 
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••I  aiji  !:i  rr/*  i-iii.i  ('urraii  **  by 
viiiir  invitation.  Hit  vou  muHt  upcii 
iho  ball/' 

After  an  exchange  (if  shi>t«,  witlj. 
out    ctl'tcty   the  allair    terminaleJ. 


(\i)itnin  St.  Li';:i»r  iliod  MiorllT  mftor, 
nii<l  (\irraii  naiii  it  was  of  fri^'bt. 
b(*  Ji(*d  fmm  the  report  uf  his  owq 
pintol. 


s(KrH  MAi{ii:-.j(\<KiMnNi:. 


A  III  if  II ft rn: «•.»:!  in  Aii^UHt,  ilu* 
l'i:ii;(*  nf  H..  ill  tiit*  l>r;i:irtMniiit  ibi 
ra**  lit'  ('alai*i.  m  rrn.Mii-ii  with  a 
iiii'll  \  ami  \;ini'i|  t  l.riifii:  i»fM»a->l«li' 
\i*iti'r- — tlif  ^:lI.^i*  art*  i-.-'llr-l  with 
L^riiii]  s  (if  :al('  aii  i  i.^iii^ii.U   [h KpU* 

111     >triklM^    l^•^tll^lt  :-.         Ti.tTf    aft* 

M'liiiit'ii.  the  li  ail- r-i  i»f  tin-  I'arii 
It^itff  .un,it\  attirrd  ill  ivrciitrii*  but 
i*x«|iii'«il«*  t'.'ilfft'Jt,  ib*i>i^iii'(l  by 
thi*     taiiii)ii!«     Wurtli.     tliat      art!^t 

laiiii'!*  aP-  r-ilii:  j  t.  .;••:  .»  r  •  :i  ti  i  ix- 
ili^*  rlMir-*.  l'''**!!'::  ::  aiul  .-^^  ti.iiui- 
in«r:jir:fii;;  at  tinir  Uf!,  ii.fij  uttiri-il 
\X\  f!aiii.«!  ;:ii'iirl-  av-i  i'-  !n  iri'il  i"aj>'« 
art*  i"Mi!._Mii;  ai;il  1.»..;!.l*  :  tl  i.;:!i:i; 
pri'biij*  II.!  '  t;.i-  mm.  a:i>i  waU-iii:.;; 
till-  la'!  'T*.  \  lirtli-  l.iri:i»r  *  :i  h 
a  iiii  ri*  '  ??»".;...  1  I*  a-"*  «»!'  I  ri  iirii- 
WiMi.t  n.  :..■■•!.'.  ..ri*-i-l  ::i  li'!li!iii 
ail  i  -«MrI' t  i.i  -tl-.  liny  are  li-  ;ni; 
Hi*!!;"  ik.;iii  of  !:_:iit  iiif.i.«'Anrk,  aiiil 
ki  •  ;  :i  '  .1  i\..-i'  I  '. I'  ■■:.  il.r  i"',i!  iri'i). 
\iiui  :»ri-  rii.i.s:  J  a!-- il  u;:h  tli- ir 
I  It!:  i!-*  tui'ki-il  ■..]>  abitVf  tin' 
kiiir-*.  -iijjiiJi;  l.olra  111  ihi'  i«.i?!i!. 
S.iii.i*  .  t  ti.e  l"«\:»  an*  bu.iiiiii^  raui- 
par!*  t>i  kt  ({I  till*  MM  (•  it.  a'.'l  the 
^•;r.!»  •  .''..l  a-*  via\f  a:t«T  ■Ai*i-.  lia-'i- 
if  „•  i:..  i!e:»tr. ■\*  \\.*:t  haii-ii A.ifk. 
li  i! '  I  r«  111  J  .'"t  .in-*ijtii»  f.i-:ir:.r, 
i»  -.irli  r.  bi  *e,  •  r  ':■.  u-k,  w.i'x  hi.o  i  .t 
van  i.i.«  tr'.mii;*  j  .^aiiy  Miti  tim  ::?■«, 
an  i  •-.j!>kin  ea(  ••,  arc  ruiiii:ii^  a!"ii;; 
thi"  bt  ach — bdro  arms,  bire  bi.** 
rvt-ryw In-re!     A   few  an?   i!ri|>|iiiig 


wel  ;    othera   emeriti ni:   fruni   llirir 
re>pei*iivc  bathiii;;  ti'iie!*. 

Oihen,  fli^aiii,  •eeiii  conanllr, 
ami  htand  buii;  watehinf;  befiirr 
takiiii;  the  tliial  )iluiii;e.  A  \ery 
eitntuh-iit  min,  wbi>»«*  nerk  and 
liiiih:!  are  a^  red  as  s  b  >iled  bibnter, 
ami  attirfd  ma  colrur  tlr  rt»te  rwr- 
fmnr  </«'  Intiti  ;  bid  Wife,  who,  bke 
biriiHelf,  iH  Httiut.  and  ubo  wean  a 
fatlcd  ^rtTii  tlaiiiiel  garment,  tbcnr 
t!iey  vtaiid  tit:;rther,  liuldiii);  handa 
— the  fat  man  dip*  a  toe  into  the 
water,  and  Fiiud'iera  visihlv  ;  '*  Thr 
M-n  i>^  r  lid  thi«  morning  !  Shftll  «r 
::  •  II  .  M  I  f^.  •>  /"  The  wife  cridentlr 
i<4  TIM  in*  [iliifky,  fur  she  advance*,  axid 
iiiau***  lier  rrliirtanl  pp  »U9«*.  An 
nrti-t  in  a  wtiite  cut  ton  C'^at  in  mak- 
in:^  u  r.i[»id  >krtoh  of  the  two  baKhrrv; 
till*  l.it  man  ia  indii;nant  at  thi». 
anil  |iiun;;r>i  wildly  into  the  vavcv, 
and  |>riiH*ntiy  we  m«*  him  and  hu 
i;rt*en  bettt-r  half  bobbin:*  up  and 
d«>^in.  and  ri>uii>i  aiid  round — thej 
I  H'k  triun)pliantly  tuwarda  the  vbite 
iN»:t*:i  arti:»t,  who  {*oeii  on  qutetlr 
hketeiiiii:;.  The  iK*a  ii  crowdtHl': 
men  aini  wnmeii  holding  each  ot l»rr 
)>v  tlii>  i:and.  danre  about,  and  cut 
t.'ir 'ii^*.i  tilt*  wa\i'.«— the  cbildrva 
hiTi'iim.  ^iine  with  i'I«*a«urv,  aniDr 
with  tri;;iit.  A  e>>iip!e  of  yachts 
with  wiiiie  t^ailfi  an*  lardv  fluatins 
U|»  and  iIiiMn — a  few  bii;blaclt  boata 
an*  bein^  liiirn  in  il  tin  fitliifMiu 
arv   prepariri;    their    DCta'^wkfla 
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women  in  blue  cotton  petticoats, 
tucked  up,  displaying  firm  brown 
limbs,  are  watching  the  boats  depart. 
Groups  of  people  are  coming  down 
from  their  cMlets  and  hotels  in 
bathing  dresses,  with  large  white 
cloaks  thrown  over  them ;  some  are 
on  donkeys,  and  from  a  distaucc 
you  might  take  them  for  Arabs,  for 
the  Plage  of  B.  is  not  unlike  a 
miniature  Sahara.  The  sun  shines 
briglitly,  the  black  boats  on  the 
sands  cast  long  shadows,  and  the 
sea  glitters  like  a  huge  variegated 
opal.  A  couple  of  priests  in  black 
garments  and  broad-brimmed  hats 
are  loitering  on  tlie  beach.  Farther 
on,  towards  the  clifls,  which  form  a 
kind  of  shelter  from  the  mid-day 
Bun,  people  are  playing  croquet, 
others  reading  naughty  yellow- 
coloured  French  novels.  I  am 
sitting  with  some  friends,  watching 
the  animated  scene,  enjoying  the 
scent  of  the  salt  sea  brine,  inhaling 
the  champagne  atmosphere  of  La 
Idle  France — bright,  sparkling,  and 
exhilarating.  The  laughter  of  the 
children,  the  musical  cadeuce  of  the 
waves,  the  bright  colours,  the  pic- 
turesque group  gave  a  magic  to  the 
hour  never  to  be  forgotten.  All  at 
once  my  attention  is  attracted  by 
the  tall  black  figure  of  a  nun. 
gliding  like  a  phantom  along  the 
cliffs,  followed  by  some  crippled 
children,  wearing  blue  cotton  frocks 
and  straw  hats.  The  ScDur's  face 
looks  sad,  beautiful — the  large  grey 
eyes  have  a  wistful,  far-away  look 
in  them,  as  if  they  strove  to  reach 
the  unseen — eyes  all  tenderness ! 
Her  face  is  pale,  but  healthy,  with 
a  glow  like  a  light  burning  in  an 
alabaster  lamp — her  mouth  is  at 
once  firm  and  sweet ;  the  delicate 
nose,  with  its  sensitive,  finely  cut 
nostrils.  It  is  a  face  on  which  a 
history  is  written — a  history  of  love 
and  sorrow,  as  clearly  as  though  it 
were  a  book.  There  is  passion  and 
enthusiasm  in  every  feature,  veiled 
under  patience  and  submission.    In 


this  Vanity  Fair  by  the  sea,  she 
looked  like  a  spirit  dropped  from 
another  sphere,  as  she  glided  hur- 
riedly along  through  the  careless, 
thoughtless,  insouciant  crowd  and 
disappeared. 

A  few  evenings  after  this,  stroll- 
ing along  by  the  sea,  I  again  saw 
the  beautiful  Sceur — this  time  she 
is  by  herself.  The  Plage  is  deserted, 
it  being  dinner  hour.  Nature 
seemed  to  greet  her  presence  with 
a  sweet  and  holy  passion  of  her  own ! 
The  soft  rich  glow  of  sunset  lay 
over  the  quiet  sea,  and  one  great 
burning  star  is  throbbing  in  the 
west.  The  Soeur  stands  alone — she 
looks  in  a  trance — her  eyes,  though 
dilated,  do  not  seem  to  see,  but  her 
mouth  quivers,  and  she  sighs,  and 
the  sigh  is  echoed  by  the  sea,  to  be 
carried,  let  us  hope,  whither  her 
heart  would  have  it  go.  How 
strangely  interesting  she  looks,  as 
she  stands  there  on  the  white  sands, 
her  black  garments  falling  in 
straight  folds,  draping  her  graceful 
lithe  figure  !  The  sea,  the  sky,  the 
hour,  are  in  unison  with  that  nun, 
making  around  her  a  perfect  sym- 
phony, while  she  by  her  presence 
has  in  one  moment  given  a  soul  of 
poetry  to  all.  The  sounds  of  the 
Ave  Maria  from  a  distant  convent 
are  wafted  softly  on  the  evening 
breeze,  and  now  the  crescent  moon 
is  peeping  forth,  and  a  golden  ray 
illuminates  the  sea ;  the  Sceur 
starts  on  hearing  the  Ave  Marioy 
gives  one  long  yearning  look  at  the 
sea,  and  hurries  off.  I  follow  iter  at 
a  distance — on  she  steps  quickly  up 
the  rugged  cliff;<,  her  hands  meekly 
folded.  At  last  she  arrives  at  a 
large  grey  stone  building,  rings  a 
bell,  the  large  door  opens,  and  she 
disappears. 

I  see  a  fisherman  plodding  up  the 
cliff,  with  his  big  net — he  is  whist- 
ling a  tune. 

"  What  is  this  building?  *'  I  ask, 
pointing  to  the  grey  btone  house. 

*'  It  is  the  Hoepice  St*  Euginie^ 
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for  scrofulous  cliililrcii/*  hi*  atiswers; 
**  tlii-ri*  are  ab<iut  a  liuinircil  of 
thfin  iIhti'  how." 

*•  .VfTfi .' "  Aiul  I  lin^t('^  hark 
to  tilt*  lii»:fl.  Imuitti-il  h\  ilit>  {act* 
of  iiiv  bi-autitiil  null.  1  am  ilftcr- 
inini'ti  to  i'lud  nut  lii-r  ^t•l^v. 

2>o  UeXt  (lav  1  inalio  ii  v  uav  to  tin* 
lIii.-«[)iiM'.  It  i:4  built  liijii  u{Miii  tin- 
t'i 111. <«,  with  a  )*{'lriiiliil  \ifvi- nt'tiicst'n. 
Tbi*  a  r  u|»  i.i-n?  uiu^il  to  pirft r'.ioii 
—pun*  nuil  bniiv.  An  iruu  raiiiut; 
suiti'UUiIh  titr  biiiliiiii:: ;  dvrr  a  I  iri;e 
Mti>iif  iliior,  in  cilt  li-LU-:»<,  1  ri;:ii-- 
•'  IlM-pii*i'  St.  K»i;:t-Mii\*'  I  {luil  a 
bo!],  and,  alter  a  t'i-\v  fcroinii*,  :i 
Sa'L*r  i:i  a  iar;;L*  uliiti'  l!a|i|»iii:;  imj» 
i»p»  ii". 

••May  I  \i>il  thr  Mo-jiirc:  1 
aril  a  >traiijt'r  here,  iiud  uiil  gladly 
^ivi'  a  hiiuiU  iii)ii:itioii." 

Thr  >irur  ^unit's  kii.dlv.  ami  bf::^ 
mv  ti»  walk  in-^iiif.  I  am  ii'*hfrt*ti 
into  a  l:iri:i'  /  .■/•.*{•./•,  ilir  l!'M»r  ni' 
ubii'ii  iri  Wi-l!  uuxi'<!.  Ontbi*  ualN 
an*  >'Vcr;iI  pirtun-*  i-i*  >:iints  nml 
niart\r:«.  A  laru't' «  b<>u\  «-riii*iI:x.:imI 
an  :i:  .It*  :*t:it:.i'tti'  i>i  tiit-  Vir::in  .*>tantl 
on  t;.f  in:.!.T«  .|  .ifi-.  I'Lvrt*  an*  :i 
fow  h'.r.i.^iit-b  iik'ii  I  ■  :;.r»- -ii'i  * 'It 
i.i\.i!i^  i-v  .;\.ir;t»  •■!  a...  ivi:.«i. 
-An  »:jjrr  >•»■  .rfoii.i"»  jiito  :iif  y.  xr- 
iuir.  >iii-  li.is  a  I ::;  luil.iii  iil"ki\a  m 
hiT  iiHiul. 

"  it  \'U  w.i!  f  lliiw  i:.i-.  ii»:iii:i;nr." 
^bt'^a^.Ht>i  l;jr.  •' 1  \\ ..]  h;.i»w  \  u 
our  lilt!-;-;!  f  ;  t::r  ri  i.:rt  ii  aro  ni-w 
all  I'Ul  I  t  *'.*'  r*.  -"O  li.i-  l^<ll,^^•  i!«  ai- 
nll•^t  i::j  ly  ;"  >  i\  .i.j  t-.  -  .-•f  pii.ri!n 
til  a  ■.*r.il.i-.\.  a:.»i  I  If.  i^  i.u:.  Ab  i.: 
a  liiii.tiri''i  1!.:  -.ri-'i  tir«  ^'*•■t  iii  l-lui* 
I'l'tlt'U  l.-iM'..*.  I  .!•  \»  \  ^  wmniii 
\'\-ni'*vT*  i-i  i..f  !«.r!M'  »iiiii..r,  arc 
I'laMii^'  ii.trr..\  ai».ii.:  m  a  lar:;*' 
nH\«.f»ir- .   li.irr    an-  !•.!  ■:.i:.,    pu!r!», 

ii'r  ill*  rii  ;  iij  !»t  •  I  t  r  \o  .nj^  pa- 
tu'i.t^  an-  •  Ji  cr.i!  .•  ."•  j!..i  iiiiip 
al«'i*!.!-r  !:jr\  jr:.r:....\  ^L:!f•r  !r«iui 
liip  i!  9»  .1*1  .  >r.tr.T.  ?.!»tiT««  an*  f»it- 
liuu"  i.:-:ir  a  lr»t.  ■.i.,iii.in.;  tbf 
oKii  ir«  ::.  ^.•u.^■  an*  k:.  llihj:,  utLt-n 
drawini;. 


1  follow  the  Strut,  first  we  go 
throuivh  au  iuimenne  kitcbeu  where 
till*  hi4tt*r«  iu  bi^  flappiug  caps  and 
loni;  white  aprons  are  ttaudin;* 
bofore  a  cauldron  making;  a  s*Hipr^ 
the  <idour  of  whii'ii  i^  delicious,  t  )ri 
to  b»n^  itch(M»I-ni(»in.  Stiilra  manner, 
rt'rreation  f<allfH,  Ac,  through  scru- 
puliMi.-'ly  rlfsn  dorioir*,  bath.rot>rus. 
and  thru  to  the  iafiratt-rir.  wbi'iv 
HfVi-nil  nuns  are  preparini;  medicine. 
I  lonk  about  anxiously  t'urthe  beau- 
tiful  So'ur,  a.4  yul  1  have  iiol  beeii 
Huciv^^t'ul,  but  ^lancini;  out  from 
anotlu-r  window.  1  at  Ia>t  ^Cl•  her. 
Then'  hIk*  itf,  yiitin^  under  a  kind 
ni'  aviniiii;  oierlookioi^  the  rea,  a 
very  iitl.i'ati*  Ijttie  ^irluf  abimt  four 
i*  vi\  her  lap,  live  other  smaller 
cliildren  are  ^lttin;;  at  her  fef't,  all 
^'a/ini;  up  into  lur  face,  idie  is  evi. 
lientiv  ttiliu:;  them  a  atorv,  for  the 
littltMi:ie.i  >eem  to  be  licvuuriug  her 
uord.<«  uilh  eyes  and  can*.  The 
Aick  little  ;;irl  give:i  a  hard  cough. 
the  Siiir  htopii ;  putt  in:;  her  baod 
iiut,  .••liakes  a  botllu  of  »\rup,  and 
^MtH  ti.e  eltild  a  ^pOonful  of  it. 

*'  Wiint  i»  tlie  Lame  of  this 
Sii  ijr  r  *'    1  •■  .  Miin*  nf  mv  cicerone. 

*'  >>.'..r  Alaiie-JoBi  phiiie.**  slke 
ani*v%t  r.'< :  "  piie  iias*  to  look  after  tin* 
wry  little  ouesi.  and  sleeps  in  this 
liurti'ir^'*  aiid  ^lle  jiointa  to  a  large 
airv  r«*om  with  several  small  snomT 
1m-> — .  ut'  Lir^'i'  oi.e  which  is  hem. 
"  Trie  ehiidren  are  very  fond  of  her. 
and  flie  ft  tuem.** 

*'  llj!*S.itir  Murie-Jo#«''phinebeen 
h'ii^  in  iliiM  llti!»picv  r  " 

*'  Al'.K.t  two  %eani ;  ^he  took  the 
\ril  tivi- ^«  .irs  :i.'o;  hern  in  a  foiuaotic 
i>i<tr\  !  >.if  wu.H  much  ad  wired  aii 
h  tii:v  :.'r  her  beaut v  and  her 
ta.iut,  liepidi!-.  »he  liad  a  large  fur- 
luiH*;  hri  iiame  was  well  kuovii, 
Ma>:fiit.>;:>eiie  Mathildede  lieaufort. 
>:ir  b'  i>ii.::A  to  au  old  Icgitiousi 
taniiiy.  1  iiuve  no  liun*  now  to  tell 
\uu  hrr  ht xry  perhaps  I  ought  noC, 
It  1  ijjd  ;  but  perhapA  when  whv 
kut'Wfi  y.'ii  bL'iter  hhe  will  teil  it  to 
«oii  herself;  a  grt*at  sorrow  oi 
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her  eyes,  and  led  her  to  see  the 
vanities  and  frivolities  of  fashionable 
life.  Here  she  has  found  a  haven 
of  rest,  and  she  finds  happiness  in 
performing  the  duties  she  has  un- 
dertaken. When  her  hour  comes 
to  leave  this  world,  she  will  surely 
be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of 
the  time  she  has  spent  on  earth.*' 

"I  should  so  much  like  to  be 
introduced  to  her,  her  appearance 
is  so  sympathetic,  so  wonderfully 
attractive.  I  have  often  seen  her 
on  the  beach  and  longed  then  lo  talk 
to  her." 

"  It' you  will  come  with  me  into  the 
garden,  you  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  her  acquaintance.*' 
4S0  saying,  this  good-natured  little 
nun  trips  down  a  long  corridor.  I 
follow  her  ;  she  selects  a  key  from 
the  bunch  and  opens  the  door  lead- 
ing into  the  patch  of  ground  where 
♦ScBur  Marie- Josephine  and  the  little 
ones  are  sitting. 

"  Here  is  a  lady  who  wishes  to 
see  you,  ISojur  Marie-Josephine." 
^ScBur  Marie-Josephine  rises  from 
her  scat,  blushes,  and  smiles  a  kindly 
welcome  to  me. 

"  I  hope  that  I  am  not  interrupt- 
ing you ;  you  have  been  telling  the 
<:hildren  a  story.*' 

**1  have  just  finished,  have  I 
not,  Ceeile  ?  **  and  she  strokes  the 
fair  hair  of  the  small  invalid  who 
is  holding  tii^ht  the  Sister's  black 
gown.  Ceeile  hides  her  pale  lace 
in  Sa}ur  Marie-Josephine's  knees, 
and  mutters  faintly,  *'  I  want  so  to 
hear  another  pretty  story." 

"Yes,  do  tell  us  a  story,  Soour 
Marie,**  exclaim  all  the  little  ones. 

"  It  is  enough  for  the  present, 
here  are  some  nice  tartincs  for 
you,"  and  she  gives  each  child  a 
round  of  bread-and-butter.  "  You, 
Ceeile,  must  have  a  few  grapes,  it 
will  do  your  naughty  cough  good  ; 
and  this  evening,  before  you  all  go  to 
bed,  I  shall  tell  you  another  story." 

From  that  day  I  often  went  to 
the  Hospice,  and  I  and  the  beauti- 


ful Sosur  struck  up  quite  a  friend- 
ship. The  more  1  saw  of  her  the 
more  I  admired  and  was  absolutely 
fascinated  by  her.  She  had  a  great 
deal  of  quiet  enthusiasm,  and  her 
religion  was  practical,  but  oh  !  the 
sigh  and  the  sad  yearning  look  iu  her 
grey  eyes  whenever  she  gazed  at  the 
sea.  As  yet  she  had  told  me  nothing 
of  her  past  history,  but  one  evening 
I  found  her  alone,  sitting  on  an  old 
wooden  bench  in  the  Hospice  garden 
overlooking  the  sea.  It  was  a  lovely 
evening,  the  sun  had  just  set,  leaving 
behind  purple  and  gold  clouds. 
Tiiere  was  not  a  sound,  save  the 
soft  murmur  of  the  receding  waves, 
us  the  ebbing  tide  whispered  its 
evening  hymn.  A  fisherman  is 
hauling  in  a  boat,  and  a  few  women 
in  blue  cotton  petticoats  and  scarlet 
jackets  are  collecting  the  fish  in 
baskets.  The  beach  is  deserted,  the 
Hospice  children  are  all  gone  to 
bed.  Sceur  Marie-Josephine  alone 
is  not,  her  body  is  there  sitting  on 
the  bench,  but  her  soul  seems  far 
away,  her  hands  are  tightly  clasped. 
I  approach,  but  she  hears  me  not. 
There  is  something  profoundly 
pathetic  iu  her  appearance,  her  face 
looks  pale,  her  eyes  have  a  strainen 
expression  in  them  as  if  looking  out 
for  something,  her  head  is  bent  foi  - 
ward.  1  advance  towards  the  bench 
and  lay  my  hand  on  her  shoulder. 
She  starts,  wakes  up  from  her  reverie, 
shakes  herself,  and  looks  at  me  in  a 
wild  way  that  startles  me. 

"  Sojur  Marie,  I  am  going  back  to 
England  to-morrow  ;  before  I  leave 
will  you  tell  me  the  story  you  have 
so  often  promised  ?  You  know  my 
love  and  sympathy  fur  you.  I  long 
to  know  your  past,  and  want  to 
hear  it." 

"  Going  back  to  England,"  she 
mutters ;  *^  England  was  to  have  been 
my  home ! " 

'*  Yourhome!  what  do  you  mean  P" 

*'  Well,  as  I  have  an  hour  to  spare, 
and  as  you  really  seem  to  feel  an  in- 
terest in  me,  I  shall  tell  you  why  it 
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wfl<<  I  took  the  veil,  niiil  whv  it  is 

■ 

the  f^ia  has  Fui-li  ^t^aIl•;e  [-OMcrcver 

•t 
mo. 

I  i:;!Zi»  into  h(  r  cariic'i»t  ovcp.  niid 
dmuini:  my  rloak  rouiiil  nu%  for  the 
brn  7.1'  triiiii  tl.i'c*vii.iiij;air  israthcr 
chilly — "  H«  i;iii  anl  ti-li  ine  iill,<lo/* 

••  ^!y  ii:iii:i'  wiu  II    I    l'fl'"ni:i'il  to 
thi*  woild  uns  M:itiii!(U'  tit*  Hiuiifort. 
Thf  Di*   Hiauti»rtH.   \«'U   kimw,  arc 
oni' ot*  ctir  oiilot  I'Vriiih   tuinilio!* ; 
\x\\  t:it).i*r,  le  Mnri|uirt  lic  ntaiifi>rt. 
(lieil  \\\\K'X\  I  was  a  cliilt!.  mv  nMithcr 
Kimivcd  liiin  a  vrar.  A  ^i  si  it  of  inv 
iiii»tl;«'r.   Mntlaii.t'  lio  hi  Thm!:oui!1i*, 
nddptfd  lilt':  ^)l(*  hail  im  I'liiMrt'ii  nf 
hi'ri»Mi!,  *i)  y\\v   was    ^hni  to  have 
nil  or)*}' an  iiii-i't*  tu  takt*  t-har<:(*  of. 
)Iv  rhil^lhooii  was  a  hni  pv  i»i:i'.  mv 
niiiit  paMirfl  Kcnrlv  :iil  tl  r  Vi.iriu  Ih  r 
tliu' old  i'l  atf.'iu    ill    Itrittai.v.      .Sl^c* 
wa>  kind  to  iiif,  t).«'UL'li  >).«'  lilt  iiiL' 
ti.tir);  to  ni\M-lf.    1  li:id  n  ^<'\f-riit"*ii, 
an  Iri>h  !ad\ .  w  fi'*  t:iii::lii  ii  r  K!i^li>li 
and  iim?ir.    NVlial  l:i|  \\  Ifurs  hiwc 
I  >)-!  nt  isi   tl.f  )<taul;tiii  w«<iiiit  tiiat 
vtirn  111  dnl    iii\     nuiit'p    pr*  pt  rty  ! 
Vin\    :itl(T  ihiv    I    }ia\o    hat    UTiiit  r 
ihi' ir:i::i)itli-fiit  tM  i  uk  tm*  wliirli, 
iiili  r!.u:M:  ihrir    hrai:rl.iv.  tornird 
a  k.ixl  !■!    t*al!:rdra^    ki'i  pii  i;    out 
the  r::\s  if   tl.r    Mi:i.  a.'.'l    tLiTi*    I 
woiiM   nad    :'<  r    ii<-nr'«    at    a   t:n.o 
AViil'.rr  Sriiti':*  i.i.\t'!-.  Tin'  i:(i\t'r- 
ni'*s  i'nrt'ura::t  •!  in\  !ii\rfi'rri'iii:inri-. 
Ofii  li   in    i).|.  t.'.  ;iiL-U    hhr    and     I 
iiPid  to    wa  k    ill    tl.o     ^*rand    iid 
fort'.'ts  t)  at   -Mil  I'd  tit    ii.oi.rii  thi* 
Druid  t!ii:i«.  :ii  •!   ntainii;;  t!  f  ^n• 
credi. •■?•.•.  ♦'.  .t   •   ir  wor^h:}'.     1  l.t-ri* 
hVv  W4i' !■!  till   no    w.iil    af.il    t:;ri- 
tantii*.*!-  r  i*s  t!.:it  :;  a-lr  uw  ^liuildrr 
^ith    u'\* .        N-  r      lar    !r.  \i\     thr 
rh.\:i  a'l     wn^    a    id  un*' \  :ir«*.     and 
fruiu  ny   )-f  iiri»i:i>  wwitiow    I  CL-uiii 
cemIv    *m'    tl.f     n.:ir!'!i'    i*!:!!  «    aiiil 
en**-!-.      At    h:j:.l    1    *\\\u   l'.ii.t -fd 
I   haw  til'  l:*' ' 't*  if  my  aiirc--!*  rs 
plidiriE:  w:iri.;    t'  P  i.i:ii     tht*    t«'ml>- 
Bt«^t;c*5.      .M\    noxrri.i.--   n.i:  ^    Vxfkv.- 
titullv,     1.1  r     ?  r.^M    wi-rt*    chitilv 
it>mantii-   !•  \r   ^    li^;*. 

•' Alt- l:»  tl.*  r  I  i;\rd  in   an  afr:  «•• 


Hphere  of  romance.  My  aunt,  a  pr»r- 
tical,  shrewd  woman  of  the  world. 
ii;i<pired  no  more  uilh  rrfpect  than 
lo>e.  She  p)t  for  me  the  bcal 
ma>ter!i,  attended  carefully  In  mv 
health,  hut  lliere  was  no  other 
deir.oi.Htratioii  of  aHeetinn  on  her 
part ;  hut  1  ha«i  a  Hrt*ton  DurM* 
called  Hritu',  to  whi»m  1  wan  pa«»iot: - 
ately  attaelu  d.  fur  fho  hail  known 
my  mother;  tliis  old  woman  uar«i 
to  tell  me  all  the  legends  of  ihi- 
ecmntry,  utories  of  Mints  and  mar- 
tyr*, fairy  talrp,  aud  lernbh'  gho*t 
Horii's.  She  was  very  devout,  her 
bedriKtni  was  ndorneil  with  pic- 
tures of  hauits  and  Mat  ilea  of  the* 
Hlet>sed  Vir^'in.  1  handy  ever  aaw 
ai.v  children  t  f  mv  own  a^'o,  !or  niir 

•  *  ■ 

aunt  led  a  peeluded  life  ;  i*hi*  was  a 
widow  ;  attended  eni'r>:t tieaily  l«» 
her  ]>ropertT,  \ii>ited  tiiC  po<  r,  and 
did  a  ;:reat  «ical  of  got  i),  her  mo»l 
ron>tant  ti^itor  was  the  Ablu*  Kri- 
niont.  ulko  came  nearly  cvnr 
dav  to  dinner  ;  he  wa<*  a  charm  in;* 
old  man.  with  snowy  wliite  liairan  t 
f^enl'.i'  blui'  eyrs  :  1  wa4  citrenirlr 
!onil  of  him  ;  he  tinik  much  notivi* 
of  me,  ami  often  in  tli>*  eveniu|;  i 
Would  play  ti.e  piano  tor  him  aiiii 
^in^  ohl  French  hailads.  The  aal on 
wa'^  lar'je  and  h  t*iy.  hun^  all  rounil 
with  f.iii::iy  portraits  of  the  iK- 
Ht-au!fr!s  and  tin'  I. a  Tie  nouillo. 
3I\  a'li.t.  WHO  CfUfralli  liresard  in 
tl.f  ofiiii.;;  in  a  h'li::  black  afitiii 
drei*-*  aii'l  lace  cap,  would  sil  in  m 
\(lii»w  broiaded  arniMdiair,  knitling. 
She  waip  a  t^riinJr  lAfwir,  dignitied, 
calm,  ai.d  ijuift  in  htr  maDOer** 
pictun'^quf  It'okin::.  She  ue\ir 
petti'ij  nil  —  rV(  ry  ii  orniiii*  andeveis* 
lij^  ;;a%r  n  e  tl  e  c«>!il  conveDtioiial 
kiFS  on  the  :•  rthi-ad.  Wf  days 
Were  t^]  <  nt  w  ith  tl  e  co^emeta  aud 
wit^  Kline.  Tiie  o!<i  woods  vera 
my  I'avtunte  haunts— bailada,  le* 
i:tii  8  my  dady  food.  When  1  was 
hcw!;tii'n,  aunt  dttermined  to  take 
n.e  ti>  I'aris  to  brii  ^  n.e  out.  iDirv- 
ducf  me  into  torifti ;  she  ae<rmrtl 
]<ri  i.ii     ef     i:  t ,     f .  r      1     was    tie 
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considered  pretty  !*'  Soeur  Marie-- 
JoeephiDO  blushed  and  looked  at  me 
apologetically  iu  making  this  re- 
mark.    "  This  is  all  an  old  story  !*' 

*•  Nonsense,  you  could  hardly 
have  been  lovelier  j^than  you  are 
now  !"  I  exclaimed. 

**  It  matters  little  now  how  1  look," 
she  answered,  with  a  sigh,  '*  but  as 
it  is  a  matter  of  the  past,  as  I  am  at 
present  another  person,  I  may 
speak  of  my  former  self,  as  of  a 
stranger !  My  aunt  dwelt  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain,  she  sometimes 
went  there  for  a  week  or  so  when  she 
had  business  iu  Paris ;  but  a  few 
days  before  my  seventeenth  birthday 
the  hotel  was  alive  with  servants, 
the  stables  filled  with  horses. 
Aunt  issued  invitations  to  more 
than  two  hundred  people  for  a  ball 
to  be  given  to  celebrate  my  birth- 
day and  my  d^ifut  in  society.  My 
aunt  up  to  that  time  had  taken 
little  notice  of  me,  but  now  all  of  a 
sudden,  I  became  an  object  of  im- 
mense interest  to  her;  my  loilette 
for  this  ball  was  ordered  from  the 
most  fashionable  couturiere  in  Paris. 
I,  who  had  been  all  these  years 
quietly  attired  in  plain  merino 
gowns,  and  had  never  thought  of 
dress,  was  adorned  in  everything 
that  was  most  recherchS.  On  the 
day  of  I  he  ball  nothing  but  my 
appearance  was  thought  of,  the 
best  coiffeur  dressed  my  hair.*' 

"What  colour  was  it,  Soeur 
Marie  ?  for  your  coiffe  of  course 
bides  it,  and  not  a  lock  is  to  be  seen 
anywhere.*' 

**  It  was  golden,  and  very  abun- 
dant. I  did  feel  a  pang  when,  on 
taking  the  veil,  it  had  to  be  all  cut 
off!  Well,  the  coiffeur  had  to  dress 
it  lour  times  before  aunt  was  satis- 
fied ;  it  was  raised  up  high  in  front 
and  curled  behind,  adorned  with  a 
wreath  of  pink  and  white  daisies. 
The  dress  was  so  pretty  !  Masses 
of  white  tulle,  covered  with  deli- 
cate daisies  tinged  with  pink.  Aunt 
put  round  my  neck  a  costly  pearl 


necklace,  with  bracelets  and  ear- 
rings to  match.  '  You  are  quite  a 
picture,  Mathilde!  How  1  wish 
your  dear  mother  could  see  you,*^ 
exclaimed  aunt,  with  a  fervour  that 
was  unusual.  *  Her  mother  does 
see  her  always,'  retorted  Eeine; 
but  I  am  sure  that  she  prefers  to 
see  Mademoiselle  Mathilde  in  her 
dark  merino  dress,  running  about  in. 
the  woods.  Her  mother's  tastes  were 
so  simple !' 

"  My  aunt  darted  an  angry  look 
at  Eeiue  ;  *  You  know  nothing  about 
things  of  the  world.  Mademoiselle 
Mathilde  must  be  introduced  into 
society,  and  I  wish  her  to  look  as 
well  as  she  can.' 

"  Poor  old  Heine  was  so  devotedly 
fond  of  me  that  she  did  not  wish 
me  to  get  married.  She  had  n 
peculiar  dread  of  matrimony,  and 
no  trust  in  men.  When  I  glanced 
at  myself  on  the  long  cheval  glass 
in  my  room,  I  felt  a  glow  of  natis- 
factiou.  Of  course  1  now  know 
that  feeling  is  wrong.'* 

•*  Quite  natural  to  feel  delighted 
at  your  appearance,**  I  exclaimed. 
'^  You  must  have  looked  too  exquh- 
sitely  lovely." 

"  I  had  never  worn  a  ball  dre:«'< 
before,  so  that  when  I  saw  myself 
arrayed  in  clouds  of  white  tullo 
with  those  daisies  and  pearls  about 
me,  I  thought  I  was  a  vision,  » 
fairy,  some  being  from  another 
world.  I  cannot  forget  that  even- 
ing. The  large  salons  of  my  aunt"<4 
hotel  were  crowded  witli  the  creme 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  All 
eyes  were  upon  me,  and  loud  were 
the  praises  of  my  beauty.  Autit 
seemed  delighted.  I  opened  tlu$ 
ball,  and  before  many  minutes  were 
over,  I  was  asked  to  dance  by  every 
man  in  the  room.  All  the  cava- 
liers I  danced  with  poured  into 
my  oars  such  flattering  words  ;  my 
cheeks  were  flushed,  my  eyes  spar- 
kled. I  felt  transported  into  a 
world  of  pleasure,  giddy  and  insou- 
cianie.      I     laughed    and    danced 
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villi  nil.  Till  that  evening  my  no- 
tion I'f  li:ipi»:nt'i»s  ^a»  to  take  long 
%vuiks  in  the  woodn,  and  ai  a  par- 
ticular trtat  to  wandiT  aniong  the 
liig  ttvi-s  by  luoonlight.  Now  1  i'flt 
thi-rr  xwi.'i  no  greater  delight  than  to 
beadniired.  From  the  night  of  tho 
ball,  Mhich  was  my  Muf  thtnt  h 
nnfndt\  1  lived  in  a  round  ot'  disi«i- 
palidn.tliiif.i-rs.concertH,  ball  H.  drives 
t(»  the  Jh>i:*.  1  receivetl  M'\i'ral  bril- 
liant (•tU-ra  of  marriage:  one  of 
vhich  1  \\i\^  on  the  point  (»f  accept- 
ing,  though  1  did  ijot  care  U*r  the 
ntaii.    Wa8  that  not  wrong:  *' 

*'  Oh  h<i,  1  MippiiM*  vun  did  nut 
\\Ukt\\  ^hat  hive  wa!<  r  " 

"That  is  just  It,  every  c»ne  was 
inditl'tTt  i,t  to  nie.  1  cared  fur  no 
one  :  niv  ^trungeht  leehng  uai*  fur 
iiiv  oi<i  wot  k\>  in  Jirittanv.  fur  aunt, 
!'(  r  mv  ;!o\er!ieM(.  and  iCeine. 

'*The  man  1  was  m*  nearlv 
acrtptnr^  \wi»4  middle-aged.  Wealthy, 
aiid  ilt\tr,  I  elunging  to  t>ne  «if 
our  nM*>t  a^i^tl  cratic  fami.ifi<.  lie 
pai>l  ii-e  LTcut  altentii>n,  ^ent  uji* 
c  ^l|'lli^it<■  I'  to^uffx  nf  iluwer^  evt-ry 
iliix  :  I  um  ii  ti>  laiii^hat  him  thiMi<;li, 
M  ii.iliri  I  ^."  Making  llji»i'i'nf('i>fi>n, 
Sii::-  Marie'ri  v\%y  sparkhd  with 
n.iM  t.ii  \<  U!«  fu!i.  *'  lie  was  m>  HtJf, 
his  .•■/'.  s.'i.'i-'fr.  which  wa.-  \eiv  Ii>nL\ 
Ma*>  w:i\cd.  at.d  dud  ctf  in  twu  tl.in 
p<ii!.t!»  like  iii-edlfs.  When  l.e  was 
|>!<a-td  I.e  Wfiild  twirl  Up  thi  m- 
«:.•.!•,  when  :u.ni-W'>i  he  pulieil  them 
dowii.  "  i^it  ur  ^Iar:i'  ^mlle9  at  tiie 
ric.  ..•  rtii  II. 

"  Aii!.t  wi-hfd  n.e  to  acct  pt  l.iiii 
Mil-  |i:i>id  l.im  ironi  nitirnui^  t^i 
nii:^t-  I  {i-^'ti-ii  fi>r  a  phortdtlav  in 
ortItT  t>  ti..iiK  alu  ut  it.  and  in  the 
imai.wi.ilr  ai  I'i-pleil  nn  wMitatu<nt<i 
rpt  i.d  a  Wfin  III  \'i  rraiilt  s  wi*h  ii>y 
gi  <liiMt:.«  r,  an  Kn^ii^h  laiiy,  Mr^. 
11.  ;.•>'.  1 1  uasi  there  1  n:et  n^y 
fall-  ■ 

S  I  ur  Mar.f-J'j^i  ;  hjiii's*  f.ice  b*  • 
can  e  M.i.i:tL.\  a-hi  :i  whiie.nn  i  1  er 

p 

Lis  ij.ivtrt-d,  fifr  a  l:.ll.'..t«-  r^hi* 
rtipfiii  talKiiiu*.  as  il  t'»  cc'iifft 
aulhi  M'X.i»*.ri-!.;:th  to  tlmvhi.i  r  |it(>r^ . 


'*  If  I  had  not  apcnt  thai 
at  Mn.  Klliot'n,  I  ahould  not 
be  A  nun  or  be  here." 

1  felt  m  kind  of  awe  »tmlin(( 
over  me,  uh  8a*ur  Marie  said  thia. 
I  Wkeu  round,  the  aiinstfC  U  dvinc 
away,  the  purple  bky  i»  pimmeriiii; 
with  biuni,  not  »  stul  visible  aav- 
where,  and  Sii*ur  Mario*«  face  ia  so 
troubled.  '*  What  is  t lie  end  of  thia 
atory  ?  tell  it  to  me  quickly." 

**  1  hhall  tell  it  to  vou,  but  nerrr 
again  to  any  human  being,  for  the 
nvolleetion  of  that  love  unaettlea 
me  even  now — 1,  a  aceur,  whoae  duty 
it  is  to  li\  niv  heart  iu  beaven,  and 
hiok  after  thein*  little  lamba.  How 
dare  1  think  of  any  man;  but  I 
eniniot  drive  from  iiiv  heart  the 
nieinory  of  that  happineas  and  atili 
ftel  that  the  greatest  joy  on  this 
earth  is  to  love  and  be  loved  hx 
one  wort  hy  of  the  feeling  ;and  thougk 
the  Mitl'eriiig,  the  aiiguisb  baa  been 
inten>e.  I  am  glad  that  I  have  gone 
thioiiu'h  it.    *  Jietter  to  have  loTod 

ami  iii!*t  than  never  to  have  lored 

■     II'*** 
at  all  . 

Her  face  is  now  auiruted  with  a 
br:i:ht  cidour;  i*he  got  up  from  the 
bii:ch,  and  t«>i'k  a  few  atridea  np 
ui.ii  down  to  pulidueher  ezcileme&i. 
Slie  Mis  down  ami  drawa  her  Tcd 
elo.v  do  w  n ,  and  clraring  her  throaU*- 

*'  ( Ui  the  tir>t  e\eiinig  of  mj  arri- 
val at  Mrs.  Ml  lot's  there  waaaamaU 
party  ni  hontuir  of  my  visit;  then 
were  se\enl  interesting  f)et»ple.  It 
was  a  tim* ^Ulnmer*s evenini; in  JuW. 
The  windows  wert*  thrown  wide 
open,  the  balcony  waa  filled  with 
tiowers  oC  di-licit)us  ccent.  1  atrpped 
out  I'll  it  ttMntik  at  the  old  chateau 
if  Ver^a^lle•,  as  It  Mnod  there  all 
a*:]'  w  lit  I'.s  UisjeMy  under  the 
^ett:li::  run.  1  tliuught  of  ita 
run  antic  history  n«»w  ao  cruellr 
eclipM-d.  I  fell  into  a  kind  of 
dream.  Tiie  cliateau  brought  hack 
to  mind  niy  old  home  m  Bril* 
tan\ .  and  i  tl  1  was,  spirited  awar  to 
ni\  l'tln\eil  woimIs.  Suddealr  1  felt 
a  tip   tMi  the  shoulder;    1  kioked 
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round  and  fouod   mj    godmother 
atanding  behind  me  laughing, 

*'  *  Dear  Mathilde/  she  exclaimed, 
*  I  have  been  calling  to  you  and 
talking ;  you  seem  to  hear  nothing, 
80  absorbed  are  you  in  your  reverie. 
Mr.  Lionel  Harcourt  wishes  to  be 
introduced  to  you.'  Saying  this  she 
presented  to  me  a  tall,  strikingly 
handsome  young  man." 

Soeur  Marie-Joslphine's  voice 
grew  tremulous.  Her  thoughts  tra- 
velled back  to  that  eventful  evening. 

**  jNIr.  Harcourt  bowed  to  me, 
and  as  we  stood  there,  side  by  side, 
that  wondrous  purple  evening,  we 
quickly  became  friends,  lie  asked 
me  what  I  had  been  thinking  of, 
and  snid  that  he  had  been  watching 
me  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  half- 
amused  at  my  utter  abstraction.  I 
told  him  how  my  thoughts  had 
wended  off  to  a  very  different  world; 
he  drew  me  on,  and  before  an  hour 
bad  elapsed  I  had  described  to  him 
the  whole  of  my  past  young  life, 
my  love  of  weird  spirit  things,  my 
tnounlight  walks,  the  churchyard 
where  my  ancestors  lay  buried. 
He  seemed  to  listen  with  his  whole 
Boul,  and  how  handsome  he  was! 
I  might  almost  say  beautiful.  So 
tall,  distinguk  looking,  his  pale  face 
lit  up  with  large  earnest  grey  eyes. 
Every  feature  so  finely  chiselled 
and  delicately  modelled,  his  mouth 
was  perfect,  with  an  expression  of 
tenderness,  tempered  with  just  a 
tinge  of  severity.  Well,  we  re- 
mained on  the  balcony  till  eleven 
o'clock,  the"  two  hours  spent  to- 
gether glided  off  as  no  other  two 
hours  had  ever  fled.  Mrs.  Elliot 
came  up  to  us  both,  remarked  that 
it  was  getting  too  cold,  and  that  I 
must  return  to  the  talon, 

"  *  Mr.Harcourt,  will  you  not  play 
something  for  me  ?  anything  you 
like.' 

"  *  Oh !  do,  please,'  I  exclaimed, 
'  Are  you  really  a  musician !' 

** '  Mr.  Uarcourt's  playing  is  re- 
markable/    answered     my     god- 


mother. '  I  cannot  think  how  he 
has  managed  it,  for  he  has  been 
studying  hard  at  Cambridge.' 

''  He  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  I 
remained  in  a  dark  corner  indis- 
posed for  further  chat  with  any  one 
else  that  evening.  He  played  a 
symphony  of  Beethoven  so  exqui- 
sitely that  again  I  was  carried  off 
to  the  pine  woods,  listening  to  the 
wind  blowing  through  them.  Every- 
one was  applauding  when  he  had 
finished,  but  I  was  unable  to  join, 
clapping  seemed  profanation  ;  he 
came  up,  sat  again  by  my  side,  we 
talked  of  music  and  then  of  poetry. 
It  was  nearly  two  o'clock  a.m.  when 
he  left.  If  a  fairv  had  struck  me 
with  her  wand,  I  could  not  have 
been  more  transformed  than  I  was 
after  this  long  talk." 

'*He  was  of  course  as  much 
struck  with  you,"  I  exclaimed,  im- 
petuously ;  ''you,  young,  beautiful, 
and  romantic  ! " 

^*  I  think  so,  his  manner  to  mo 
was  different  from  his  manner  to 
others,  and  was  certainly  different 
from  that  of  all  the  other  men  who 
had  paid  court  to  me.  As  for  poor 
me  1  was  in  a  strange  state  of  ex- 
citement impossible  to  describe ; 
that  night  I  did  not  close  my  eyes, 
indeed  I  no  longer  knew  myself.  I 
felt  that  I  had  met  mv  fate.  Ho 
called  the  next  day  and  again  the 
next  day.  "We  were  left  much  to 
ourselves,  and  we  strolled  long 
sweet  hours  together  through  the 
grand  old  park  and  bosquets  of 
Versailles  and  into  the  gardens  of 
Trianon,  with  their  interesting  sad 
memories.  Oh,  those  happy,  happy 
days.  He  told  me  his  history.  He 
was  an  only  son — he  spoke  with 
enthusiasm  of  his  mother,  who  had 
died  two  years  previously.  After 
her  death  he  travelled,  had  been 
all  over  the  East,  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, had  visited  the  sources  and 
centres  of  all  the  grand  old  civili- 
zations, seen  each  poetic  mountain, 
trodden  patha  trodden  by  the  great 
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and  cfood  of  ancient  timop,  and  de- 
pcrilu'd  all  Avitli  Mich  ffclini:,  life, 
brautv,  that  how  could  it  be  hut 
that  1  >h(>uM  lo\r  him  !  And  m»  the 
da\s  Hew  i»ii.  At  l^^t  a  letter  from 
ni vaunt  eainccavin^'that  a.*«  n.v  \i>it 
^^ai^  iWiw^w^  to  its  close  she  wtmid 
come  and  tttch  nie  the  next  da  v. 
Jt  Mas  then  that  1  hccanie  eonvcioiM 
that  ntv  whole  life  had  hccome 
ahsorbed  hy  one  fet'linic  ;  it  had 
been  Hiidden,  a  birth  iiito  a  new 
\\<»rhl.  Tfti'*,  then.  wa!«  to  be  inv  la>t 
evening  at  ViT!»adlii»!  WaMa'l  to  end 
here  r  Oh.  n.i-cry  !  1  was  hittitit; 
in  a  boudtiir  at  an  t*pen  wiiiduw 
ItKikih;^  with  ytreaniin^  «'ye<  at  the 
settin:;  Min.  1  mu^t  haie  been  in  a 
dream  or  trnnt-i-,  for  ^ll(!i!4'!dv  lo«>k- 
ini;  up,  1  siaw  Mr.Ilarcourt  ^tandMl:; 
bet*' re  nn*.  lie  lonkt-d  pale  and 
a^itatni.  1  ^t^ove  to>tanii  upwlifii 
1  8a w  him.  I  ti-hl  him  it  wan  my 
la.-«t  rvciiin/.  Aii.i  h»t\v  ;ct  nii-  ?|an' 
vou  atnl  m\  >cit  all  liita  M  ;  he  a^kl••i 
nie  to  he  lii<*  \m\\\  ntid  happsly  and 
thank  til  liy  I  >aid  \\>. 

"   1  Itf    al.ll  ••I'll  rJi.r:i!    «if   Vi\     r'l- 

•:ai;i'n:t'ht  t«-ii  line  a  tiiunih  rb  i:  «  ii 
iii\  aii!  r.  i  ;.:  Mi.«.  i.lih'l  i:<>iird  lh>* 
mall  ii  :i:.ii  pri'itd  .1  >tani.i'h  alli. 
]^lr.  Ilijrri  urt  ua-*  a  K<:i..aii  I'athf 
lie.  )  .*■:  am;  If  n.ia!.o.  ai.ii  wa^  a 
ei:itM..:iil  ;ir.'t'?.  J  i-r.iii  n.aM.  hi- 
wa^  in  ;  a  ;:'a!id  ^-ifr;;  !,;■  (Miir«e. 
liki*  MiijMi  lir  P»'  (irai:!!!.!-!.  whn 
was  a  ?*•[*  n  i  t'  onr  *•{  \ \  •■  mi  altiiii  •>*. 
ai.ii     I:.o^l      :iri-ti  r'ulu-     \  m.^rs      j'l 

Frai.i  •  ,  hi  -1  :.*  I  I  \i  i  1...  i.» !  Wat- 
ennif.aiii  «  •  >-::iri  d  i:  1  c<<ii..!  n  >: 
niarr^  J  :■..!.. it  1  w»;.li  niirr^  t.-i 
fi.«-.  M\  n  .1  t  v*a*  -.•  i:  •:;i.*lril 
that  >.  I'  :  r-  ..  ii;»  1 1  r  i  -l.i!'a'>i.m«-nt 
Ml  P.ir:-.  a(  ■!  atit-r  b.iiiMrji;  a  niotkl 
h«'a;t  r>  !  .':ij'^  aiiu-ti  ;•>  L:.'ne!.  aini 
pri  n..«.t  J  !••  [i.arrv  L.tii  Withiu  thi- 
year.  u»-  j  arti  li. 

Krtti  :i  \\  >  .it  M  \\t  thi«  m-w  «i  lil 
I  f  !-  \«*  •  I  • :  I  1  w  .:'■  :n  :!ii'.  what  a 
woFi-:  it  :;  i-..ii  lu*  aiid  n-\!»tiry  it 
;;:iie  !■■  •wr\l:i!.^'  iiTiiifii'  My 
iiiar  I  .:   Ir  p.i   l*  ^irn«'**  1  a«l  I'lH.e 


Iiouie;  no  more  were  her  wild  weird 

yougii  to  thrill  the  wood*,  but  I(eine 
waH  at  hand  and  liked  Liouel  liar- 
court,  thouffht  him  the  onlv  mmn 
worthy  to  be  my  hunbaiiil.  So 
from  morning  to  ni^ht  rhe  and  I 
would  wamler  about,  or  ait  and 
chat  of  him  and  build  bn;:ht  air 
cOMtlea  for  the  future.  >ly  aun: 
had  forbidden  all  curre^poiidenct-. 
but  in  a  f»*w  month«  henci*  h«  wa«» 
to  visit  na  in  company  of  hi«  father. 
Sjon  1  counted  the  d.iva  and  hours! 
like  a  sch(>«dbi>y  chafin)X  fur  the 
froeduni  of  his  holidayii.  Alan. 
alas!  the  \iiit  was  doomed  never 
to  be/' 

Here  Sceur  )[ario- JoM*phine 
paused,  and  i^i/ed  lont*  and  in«»urD- 
fully  at  the  dark  j:rejr  sen — her 
face  was  dn*adfully  white,  and  »be 
was  shiver  in:;  and  tr%*mblin(;  from 
hrad  til  f>ot.  She  continued  her 
story  iiitli  a  nuiverinij  %oii-e:— 

**t)nenii:ht  1  ua-i  siltiiii;  alone. 
] •lay  ill:;  Clu'i  in'»«  M^trrkr  J'umr&ryf. 
Siran:;!'  that  I  should  have  chi>aen 
t'i:tt  I'in*!' '  'It  \M\n  niiMinhtshl— *a 
M>tt.  Mlvi-r  lii:ht  1  ly  o\trthe  distant 
wi II »d.  nnd  d«-ep  \  iolet  >hadowa  ererr  • 
where.  1  cuiilii  st-e  in  the  distance 
tfie  while  ert>!*i*es  ami  i*ulunins  ou 
the  ^ra\i'8  o!  my  ance*t«»ni.  Therv 
was  homrthii-i:  i<pprt'S!*ive  in  the 
hi>llnr?>s  —  n<*t  a  MMind,  »a«e  the 
I'-etp  thrir.inu'  rh<>ri!<  ot  the  pian«». 
I  rrmiinhi-r  fancvini'  there  was 
^••'n•■thin;:  arhint:ly  prn  Iratini;  in 
tiie  \ihraiii'nii.  Suildenly  1  felt  an 
ii-y  cold  hand  on  my  shoulder-* 
h«a\y  as  hail!  1  iooki^  ruund ; 
ii<ii»ne  Mas  t!irre — noil  lUf*  stirrini* 
—  but  I  hrard  a  \oice  distinctly  aaj, 
*/  .1/1  Jf.i!:*  1  tVlt  turned  to 
Mi'nt-.  1  n. uttered,  '  When  did 
LiiiM  1  dsf  ;       Tiie  Voice  anawenr^. 

•  At  t<  II  o'tlnck.' 

"  It  Mas  « li-\en  o\-liH*k  then.  1 
mu«t  ha\e  t'.untfd.  1  remenbrr 
ii'*th:ii;:  tlat  fi>llowed,  nor  what 
timr  i<lap*i  li.       1  t:»»t  brain  feTer." 

"  WuB  Mr.  llarcourt  realU dead r "" 

I  askrd. 
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**  Tes ;  he  was  drowned  while 
bathing  in  the  sea,  at  ten  o*clock,  on 
a  warm  September  night.  My 
aunt  received  the  news  the  day  after 
his  death." 

'*  How  can  you  account  for  his 
voice  ?  " 

'*  It  was  his  voice }  I  believe  his 
spirit  came  to  me.  Dying,  he 
thought  of  me.  Account  for  it  as 
you  like ;  what  I  am  telling  you  is 
n  fact — stranger  than  fiction ! " 

•*  "When  did  you  take  the  veil  ?  " 

'*  As  soon  as  I  became  conva- 
lescent, I  told  the  Abbe  Fremont 
that  nothing  would  ever  induce  me 
to  marry — that  henceforth  I  abjured 
the  world  and  society,  and  wished 
to  devote  the  rest  of  my  life  and 
energies  to  some  good  work.  My 
aunt's  company  had  become  intole- 
rable to  me ;  she  had  been  the  cause 
of  our  cruel  separation.  The  good 
abbe  sympathized  with  me,  and  ap- 

? roved  of  my  resolution  ;  besides, 
had  promised  Lionel,  that  if  any- 
thing prevented  our  marriage,  that 
I  should  take  the  veil. 

"  So  five  years  ago,  after  bequeath- 
ing my  property  to  the  Church,  and 
after  passing  my  noviciate,  I  took 
the  veil,  became  a  SoDur,  and  asked 
the  abbe  to  get  me  to  an  hospice 
near  the  sea." 

"  You  must  abhor  the  sea,"  I 
exclaimed.  **  How  can  you  bear  to 
live  near  it,  knowing  it  to  be  the 
grave  of  your  jiancel " 

**  The  sea,  for  all  that,  has  a  won- 
derful attraction  for  me.  He  loved 
the  sea !  One  of  his  most  ciiarm- 
ing  poems  was  a  description  of  the 
ocean  by  moonlight.    I  sometimes 


fancy  I  see  his  arms  stretched  out 
to  me,  and  can  catch  his  tones  in 
the  murmur  of  the  waves.  My 
happy  moments  are  those  I  snatch 
to  wander  alone  along  the  beach." 

"Are  you  happy  now?  Does 
the  life  you  lead  satisfy  you  ?  " 

"  Happy  on  this  earth  I  never 
could  be  without  him ;  but  I  am 
contented,  and  feel  peace.  Besides, 
the  truest  happiness  is  found  in  the 
feeling  that  our  life  is  of  use  to 
others ;  and  those  young  things 
could  no  more  do  without  me  than 
I  could  now  do  without  them. 
Work,  work,  is  the  consolation,  the 
healing,  the  oblivion.  The  sisters 
are  all  kind  to  me.  My  dear  abbe 
has  his  eye  upon  me ;  and  he  sees 
that  I  am  allowed  my  one  indul- 
gence of  a  stroll  along  the  beach  in 
the  early  morning  and  evening. 
But  it  is  getting  late.  I  sleep  with 
my  children,  and  many  a  little  eye 
is  watching  for  my  return." 

She  rises — her  face  is  now  flushed, 
her  hand  hot. 

'*  Telling  this  story  has  pained 
and  excited  you,  chert  Sceurf  " 

'*  It  has ;  and  I  shall  never,  never 
repeat  it.  There  must  be  no  more 
looking  back." 

The  Angelus  hymn  is  heard  in  the 
distance,  with  the  deep  solemn  vibra^ 
tions  of  the  organ.  ''Adieu!"  Sceur 
Marie  gives  me  an  affectionate  kiss 
and  pressure  of  the  hand,  and  soon 
the  Hospice  gates  close  upon  her. 
I  never  saw  her  again,  but  her 
sweet  image  and  sad  story  haunt 
me — and  so  does  the  Hospice  by 
the  sea. 

H.  C. 
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TlIK    LKTTKIIS   OF   TIIK    YOl'XUKK    PLINY. 


Tin: still] V  i>f  liidtorv  of  Hoinclmsat- 

tractril  of  lato  yenK  t)u*  attention  of 

many  liMrncd  stiulrnts  of  nnciont  hid- 

tury  btitli  III  tliii*  country  and  on  tin* 

C(»ntiiuMit.     Ill  a  rcornt  number  of 

the  (iirtiinu  |u'riuuical  the  ''*  liuml- 

Mchttit,"   Vroi\.'7^6^*r    Frifiihiinder,    of 

K4»iii«^.*d>tr^,  ci'iitriluitod  a  resunii-  of 

tlu*  inr>8t    prornini'iit   autliitra  wli» 

had  lii'Vfitcd  thi  ir  nttfiitioti  to  the 

liJHiory  of  Kmiic  under  tlu*  Km  pi  re. 

bri;iniiiii;;  Willi  St•b.1^tiau  K*  Naiii  tit* 

Tiili'Mi^iit,  nriil  fndihi:  liii  arcoiiiit 

Mitii  a  rnriti-iii   >if  Mrrivalt*.     Iii- 

ttMi-iti!.^'  aa  such  an  .'irtii'L*  must  of 

n•^•^■^^:ty  hv,  it  in  not  ho\vi'Vi»r  our 

iii!r[iti«tn  ti)   continue   the   IVufi's- 

Ht'i- R  l:i))i>iin<   but  hi::i|iiy  to  diri'i'l 

l!:i*  altt  :ii;"ii  i.f   (»ur  riMiior.-*  to  a 

rl:i-.-ii*  :»'ithi»r  wiiti  i^  |rri.  ip-*  rn»t  a;* 

ii.i.tij  n  .id  a*  !■•*  drr-t  rvt  »•.  but  who 

ha:«   L:.Vf:L  ::->   n.any  ruri'Miii  details 

of  K<<::  1.1*1  i.!i'  111  liiH  n'.vn  time  in  a 

urif  "f  «  ..i'lli*?*  ti»  various  frientlj*. 

In   >l\!e  a:.d   !«fntiinent  I'aiud  IMi- 

ii:u.i    ('.ini..ii    SrtMinthiii     reniindH 

til**     n-adiT     fun-iblv     i»f    Hi»rapr. 

\[ir*  !ftt>T!«  ti-i'in  with  ri*nri\ialitv. 

«'p:i'uri»ni,   h>\i'  (f    IiTt-mturr.  and 

liili-tt.int.-*:.  .   ■;  ..t     tlar--   i-    j  rrliapn 

wantinL!  thi*  fr  -«  jt  I'rr  whirh  !»•»  di!>- 

tini;<ii«i.<  d  t:.<*  wi-riii  of  the  genial 

l''ia\iM>.  a^>i  w'lH-h  <'Vi-r  eau*>«*«i  iiim 

t*»  rt'[i-'-;iii  '-r  t!..it  i.«-  wa^  nusnWred 

:tni'!  J  tiii*   !.iv>.uri'd  nt  tin*  Musen. 

I*i.i.\."'i   tl..'  tthiT  liri!:d.  i!«'\ir 

MTU;-'  t     I   rjt :   til*'  «I:j!i!t\    I'f  fiH 

|)i  Mt:-  :  ...:.  ;  .n  i.i:- rp:«'ih-3  i  •■  l.i*lt-« 

d«)\wi    -:i.a"..  •  »•■•;. rrini*!".  trniai  in 

thrtn-.  .vrv  t  -.i!   «•)  ri'l.itod  as  cxvr 

to  rt-i-uiiil  til  l:i*  j'f'r*i»n:d  rn-'iit. 

Ths!*  I    \-  '  \   n:  :  rVili-';  wf  i-il«  nd 

to  :i.!i.'.'-   :  i    \«'.tri    i:if  iit^'iiiUA^  tiu- 

riil'jft  T   •:    :..•    I*. ."lit*  ;i*»  !'»rmjn^ 

|M.-:  <  :  *.   I-  i.    .-i'!.<iid  o!  J  K^-niiu 


of  position,  but  before  doin:^  thi* 
wo  will  briefly  note  what  i»  knovn 
to  U9  of  the  bio^raphv  of  the  writer 
of  theiio  '*  epistlep/'cullinp  fact^  from 
detniU  j;iven  U!«  by  Pliny  him»elf. 

The  vounijer  VWwy  was  linrri  at 
Corn u III,  a  t  iwu  of  that  {uirt  of  the 
Kuipire  t-aih'd  (lallia,  Tranipidana, 
or  Ci!<padnn.*i.  a.d.  01.  Tlions^h  left 
an  orphan  at  nii  early  age,  hi«  etlu* 
cntioii  receivi-d  the  bf»t  attention  at 
tiie  hnnd.4  of  Viri*inius  UufiK  and 
t!ie  relfbrateil  jurist  Qtiintiliin.  for 
both  iif  whom  he  pre!«er\'e<l  lliro'xi»h 
life  a  Iri^tiiii;  fr iendvliip,  who  aidinl 
him  in  a  {jreat  mraivun*  lt»  obtain 
t!ioM'  !»u«vi*>.-i'<  of  which  in  later  life 
hf  was  :ibK*  tnhtMHt.  Ilaviiii;  been 
ad'ip!' il  by  lii^  uncle,  theceli-brated 
iiatiiraiio*  aiul  lii'itorian,  he  boi^ao 
hin  career  in  thi*  ar:iiv,  the  course 
frrqiipntly  adupted  be  the  }<>ua}; 
patriciaii!«  in  Kjaie  who  aiiiic  i  at 
attainiiiL:  civil  distinction.  Sent 
into  S\ri:i.  h«»  then*  made  the  ac- 
quain:  iiH''-  *>\'  a  pir]o«<*phcr  of  the 
namt'  i>t  lv.i;ihrite!«,  wh  *m  hi*  meo- 
tiod-  in  epi>t!i'  x.  of  the  tir^t  book 
a  idrf-ffii'.j  ti>  Atr.u^  rii*iiien9,.whieh 
wi*  (|  :<'ti*  iicre  :i*t  a  l'ohJ  eianiple  of 
ji-rtraiture:  — 

•■  I:'  .■..-',:.  r.i?»ir.  !.  i^  tliinri*)!**!!  in 

•  >'i;  r.!'.  1;  .11.  » ;(  i^  iii<i«t  ■.-»ar«dlv  at 
t).*'  I  r<  -•  !  :  i:ii:'-  Manr  |>P'Ui!iirnl 
X:i' ::  r  i'  I  )•  hi>  ?i!.<r;>  1.  l.rl  %*tu* 
-m!*.  ■  r.  .[I.!  t«  -  ill-  phil '-'phrr 
I  ■:..  ■.-.  •  '...  \\)i'  •!.  t::t  i.\'>utli  in  **>ri*, 
I  ".  k-  ::  •  !  i  *  •  ti:>  .iiiii\,  atiil  ktiiii); 
.t!!  .\-  I  *  \.-.\  itiiti  lit  kit<«im:i  h^QX. 
I  i.:\\-  :'.  iu\  •  !i  1*  k\iiur  ti>  t'btain  hia 
•;;•:.  I-:.. |i  .k':..i;  i'|  i>  .ili  i  >i  laU'fa^  1  al- 
*.i.    ■:.-'.!      IJ.<    :*.  \\a-i    D>i    Ilb^Uf,  frtX.  il|- 

•  {•f  1  .  1.  nff.iMf  .ml  •  iurtf<.<tt«  .  .  . 
Whr-ii  'i.-  i^^Mii;.  li«-  |Ti*vi-t  hiniBtlf  to 
\*v  Mil'ii-.    1>  .ki:ii'd.  mid  unutr,  oAcK 
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attaining  the  sublimity  and  majesty  of 
Plato  (Disputat  subtiliter,  gnivitor,  or- 
nate ;  frequenter  etiam  platonicam  illam 
siiblimitatem  et  latitudincm  effingit). 

*'  His  conversation  is  rich  and  varied, 
overcoming  all  opposition  and  instruct- 
ing all  who  disagree  s^dth  him.  Tall 
in  stature,  handsome  in  face,  with  long 
white  hair  and  beard,  tliese  gifts,  how- 
ever trifling  they  may  appear  to  be,  add 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  feeling  of 
veneration  which  he  inspires.  Ilia 
manner  is  sympathizing,  exhibiting  no 
sadness,  though  severe  (NuUus  horror 
in  cultu,  nulla  tristitia,  multum  severi- 
tatis).  .  .  .  He  reproves  vice,  not  man ; 
he  does  not  pimish,  but  guides  tlioso 
who  have  gone  astray.  One  hstens 
with  dcliglit  to  his  monitions,  and, 
though  persuaded,  wish  to  be  again  con- 
vinced (Scquaris  moncntum  attentus 
et  pendens  et  persuaderi  tibi  etiam 
quum  persuaserit,  cupias).  .  .  . 

**  I  now  sit  as  magistrate,  I  sign  siim- 
monses,  I  draw  up  laws.  I  write  many 
most  illiterate  letters.  Sometimes  I 
complain  of  this,  my  present  mode  of 
life,  to  Euplirates.  Ho  would  console 
me:  he  affirms  that  one  of  the  most 
noble  duties  of  philosophy  is  to  help  to 
conduct  public  affairs,  to  know,  appre- 
ciate, exercise,  and  promote  justice  as 
well  as  to  execute  it,  these  being  among 
the  doctrines  of  philosophers.  In  this 
one  point  he  docs  not  convince  me  that 
it  is  more  satisfj'ing  to  do  these  things 
(satius  erse  ista  facere)  tlian  to  spend 
the  day  in  listening  and  speaking  with 
him.  Do  you,  therefore,  who  arc  free, 
hasten  as  soon  as  possible  to  Kome.  to 
perfect  yourself  by  his  teachings.  For 
1  am  not  as  many  men  who  envy 
others  the  good  which  they  themselves 
cannot  enjoy,  rather  do  I  feel  pleasure 
in  seeing  my  friends  surfeited  with 
those  boimties  which  arc  denied  to  me. 
—Vale.'* 


Though  we  have  no  instances  of 
the  pleadings  of  Pliny,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  take  his  word,  and  the 
indirect  laudation  of  contempor- 
aries, e.^.,  Martial,  that  he  attained 
through  eloquence  a  distinguished 
position  as  advocatus^  as  also  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  chosen  by  the 
senate  to  conduct  the  case  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Boetica  against  Croci- 


lius  Classicus,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Africans  against  Marius  Priscu9,the 
proconsul.  This  latter  trial  deserves 
to  be  celebrated  among  the  annals 
of  the  Roman  bar,  as  we  find  Tacitus 
pleading  together  with  Pliny,  and 
pleading  with  such  power  and  elo- 
quence that  the  proconsul  was 
declared  guilty  of  extortion,  and 
condemned  to  refund  700,000  ses- 
tertii. 

Epistle  xi.  of  book  ii.,  frora 
which  we  make  extracts,  contains 
a  description  of  this  trial  which 
took  place  iu  the  senate.  After 
mentioning  the  impeachment,  and 
the  counsel  opposed  to  him,  who 
managed  to  have  their  client  tried 
on  the  minor  plea  of  peculation^ 
Pliny  says —  ; 

•'  More  than  once  have  I  spoken  in 
the  Senate :  nowhere  have  I  been  heard 
with  more  good-will  (benignius).  Yet 
I  felt  as  moved  as  if  all  were  new  to 
me  .  .  .  Nevertheless  I  collected  my- 
self and  began  a  speech  which  was 
listened  to  with  as  much  kindness  as 
it  had  been  to  me  a  source  of  anxiety. 
I  spake  for  nearly  five  hours  (uam 
duodecim  clepsydris,  quas  spatiosissi- 
mas  acceperam,  sunt  additm  quatuo,)» 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  being  allowed 
to  me  in  addition  to  the  three  and  a 
half  previously  granted  in  a  most  libe- 
ral manner,  for  soon  the  arguments 
which  at  first  appeared  difficult  and  ad- 
verse, in  course  of  time  became  favour- 
able to  our  side.  The  Emperor  showed 
so  much  kindness  and  care  (for  I  daro 
not  say  solicitude)  in  me  personally 
that  he  caused  a  freedman  standing  be- 
hind me  to  warn  me  against  exerting 
overnnich  my  lungs  or  chest  .  .  .  Ro- 
spondit  Cornelius  Tacitus  eloquentis- 
sinie,  et,  quod  eximium  orationi  ejus 
inest,  atfiySit. 

This  latter  is  interesting  as  prov- 
ince the  friendship  which  existed 
between  the  two  advocates.  The 
punishment  awarded  by  the  Senate 
denotes  how  even  that  illustrious 
body  refrained  from  judging  too 
severely  one  of  their  number. 
The  epistle  which  follows  tells 
us  that  on  the  motion  of  Acutius 
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Nerva,  Firminw',  th<*  nccoinplice  of 
Pri:*ciiH,  insitrail  of  bciii^  bani^lioj 
frurii  tlti*  Si'ii:iti\  was  onlored  to  be 
|i:i!*fti'>l  owr  ill  all  future  all«)tii)tMit 
iif  i>ru\iiici:il  ^ovoniiiieiit.  Titu;* 
was  suoofi'ib'ti  bv  Duriiitinn  A.i*.  *^1, 
two  grrattT  ClUlt^a^(t8  could  not 
have  exi:«tf.!.  In  tlic  year  Oi^  a 
most  ttrrriblt*  vrar  in  hi:«torv.  I'linv 
ivai«  appuintrd  pni'tor,  nn<l  ho  to- 
^othor  with  TaritiiH  ypoakfl  with 
liorrt»r  nf  tiu*  ti*rrible  I'vcntM  that 
/<H)k  )>]aco  from  thai  time  to  tlio 
ycarOti.  whrn  L)i>niitian  wan  awMisfti- 
nati'd.  In  hi-*  puiii'::yric  of  Trajan, 
IMiiiv  di^inotlv  iv\U  Ud  that  hr 
acct*pted  otlUv  bef«)rc  that  tho  true 
I'harac'ttT  of  Dunutiun  diffdoCkM  it- 
.solf,  and  in  an- it  her  opidtK\  whioh 
we  will  mention  later,  we  are  tuid 
that  he  hinisrlf  had  been  aocuj^ed 
\}\  the  d«'lrit««r  t'ariM  Mrtitis 

'I'iie  piirii  "'f  T mill! I  fr-nn  it-? 
«':iilh>-i  r>'iinii>  iii-«  tiHiit  UM-  \\\^' 
i\\\'^\\\Ai*  *\  !<•!  ill'*  aftnnpt'*  u)m<')i 
thi-*  Kiiipniii-  ni.iif  \^^  ri-isi:ili!i-ii 
i'l'it  r.  ii"*  Will  a**  \'\  n-t-i|i- !■•  till" 
Sfii.iT.-    tin-    auMi.'i  .ly   a:i  I     li--p«  .-t 

%\it:i-)l   r>iiV    ll  l>i    I'll  \I«lU«lv   lllj    >Vr>l. 

'liif  tii.ii  n:t:.Ti  III.-.]  jiIitM  iv.  in 
t\lii.-'t  1mi*.}i  I'.i«*::'io  anii  Pliiiv 
|ii  .1  !•  i.  \i,i^  ;i!..  n,*  til'-  fi-*  iii" 
'liMi  III  *  Mill'     !.i:.".  ii :'.; :..-   Jii.i  -.(> 

nil-  !«■■'■•:•  i'  »i  iM  wlii  ii  r";.f  I  >i  J-  I    r  - 

W|<«>t>>!il  :il.i  v.*  •  •  il.'  --  i-:  liii:.!-:!!- 
Sip'     I'-ii'iiTt  .1      .ii'i-ii.  ut  I;:     ■!;■■ 

\l-.ir  '"'»  •  \  r.  l'.;i.'.  u.i*  (fit  ;!  :..  I 
ri>U*ill  il:  I  Ii-  1  .  I  iiiiitT  .?;*  i.tln'-  ^  . 
bi  It  i,  :i!-  •  :l  li.i  -ill  .  1  III*  tl.«'  '  !!•  J<« 
ot      \ii  :::■.         II  ■      v..i^     :ii.p   \u:,  \ 

Jt:!!  \!.  1  \  I-    ;■•  ..      I  ii.  •  \.i  -r  li.i!. 

•  •l"  \  "  A'  ,*\i  :-  I.  :  I. Si.  "All,  bu*  f;:  iv 
be  '...[■i  .  -.  .1  t  i  1-  .i!"v  r  ^  :■  ]■  T.  ;i* 
wi-  Il  i'. .  I.  1  -i-  •  I  1-  «'..:.  •■  ri.mj  f  III 
Ijt.  I  : !...'.  :i.  -  ||,-  v. .is  t*i  ■  • 
ni  u:  •■  !  .1'  i  -  •  i'.-*  •  \  h.i  V.  :'i« 
lit  1 .1'.  ■'  •  >L.\  !'  .  i.  .\  :■:  tij«-  II.-: 
at}.  *  :  .1*  ;....  »,.  .  In  V.  ■  ...  \ 
Ir-  -■:■  ,  %%.  :  ..  J.  \A\  \  il  It  V.  r 
.ndiii.  '  i  r  »  •:■  v.  in  wbi  -h  i..- 
alb  i".-    .  :  ■;  1..:  i* -i.  -  nbid       •  lii- 


ci't-dibilc  ent  quanto  «Iei»iJerio  *ai 
linear. '*  "  Ftr>t  on  account  of  tb« 
love  1  feel  for  thee,  then  liccau^e  we 
are  niuKTUstonicil  t%>  be  aparL  I 
soe  tliy  ima^e  before  me  during  a 
creat  part  of  the  ni^'ht.  antl.  as 
bus  bi'eu  very  trulv  said,  at  th^ 
bours  at  wbiob  1  was  aceu»tome«i 
to  s*'e  tbce.  my  feet  seem  to  bring 
nie  to  tliy  room,  not  finding  thee 
there  I  r>*turiieti  *.ad.  and  a^  «iek 
lit  heart  as  if  the  door  hail  been 
cbi<*ed  to  mc  **  It  mav  be  iterv 
nii-ntioned  that  in  the  fifth  bonk  of 
the  fir^t  \olume  nf  I>r.  Friedlain- 
der'^  "  l.itieni^eiicbifhte  llomti.*'  on 
pa^'t'  tiW.  riiny  U  montiont**!  a* 
ani>n<,*  the  relrbnited  Konian^  who 
bad  be«ii  bunbands  nf  Ihri-e  wivr«. 
Moiiiiiicen.  IlermeH  iii..  :i.*>.  Iiein;; 
the  aiithi»ri(y  rpioti-«l. 

'I'lial    whirb.    biiWoviT,     rentier* 
rilMy'-o  r>iir>>pindeni*e  more  tiian 
ii-'i  \V.\    :iiit  ri'**tiip^  i-«  the   i;lim|Me 
\\'-  4ib:.i:n    !•!'  diiilv   lile  in  Home. 
ti  ••   li:i^i?'-.  <Mi*»ti»ni<.  and  inorxU  of 
till*    inb  ibitaiit'i  nf  Itonia  .Ktrrna. 
Till'*      Iff  tr.ipiili'i    of      m     mi^hty 
I  iMpiP-.    uhi'li    ^•ivemed    all    the 
iii>!i  l.iMAii  w-irld.  r«-t:iM%'ei|   within 
i!«>    \\:i!!<i    inb. lb. Lint-  of  the  mott 
li  •>*  lilt    •'■•:iiitri«  si.    \%bo,    rharmeU 
b\  rii*>  t  li  jsini'o  •  t'  thf  biiildin«*4  a* 
\\\W  .!.>  by  liif  nnnif  rais  rev»uree« 
•  •:bit'>l  ti  th"iii.  biith  litrrary  and 
ai:>ti>*.   iiKi'lt'    Kmui'    their   alnxle 
:ii.>l    b<>ni'.     r.rlij.    :i«v<*rding    to 
M   rtial.      ii  t'i-i\t''i     the      vi^itA      of 
r.iirb::ui'>.       <iirin:in^.       nactan*. 
<*.'.i*::i:i->,     and     *    ippa  bu'ian^ ;     to 
Ii'  r  f'.OM'    till'  iiih.t'>it:iiit4  of  HgTpt 
:i'.  i  the  Indli  <<. 


N*i    rcMiMiirtim   t\x^\*    io|;iiiaa 

.Iii. I    TMIll, 


I  ■ 


ir:iut;.- 1  Lrasisit  Alaniu 


A'.  I  th'  s.iMi«-  p  >«".  HI  proof  of  the 
I  I'M*  r>>u-  l'  •[•  i::iier<«  who  erowded 
t  .•■  «'ri'i  :^  I'l'  |{<i  lit*.  m>*ntioQt  aa 
an.  w*,  ill  fti*  will)  uc'ie  preaeot  at 
ti:-'    i*>»nMroralion    of   t)ie    Flaviaa 
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amphitheatre,  the  Sarmatians,  Si- 
cambrians,  Arabs,  Sabseans,  and 
Ethiopians.  Such  a  mixture  must 
naturally  have  produced  a  variety 
of  traits  of  character  and  thought, 
and  Home  at  that  time  presented 
with  its  varied  population  somewhat 
of  the  characteristics,  botli  per- 
sonal and  moral,  to  be  found  even 
now  in  a  city  like  New  York,  the 
hive  of  foreign  enterprise.  As  a 
lawyer  Pliny  is  especially  happy  in 
his  description  of  character,  and  we 
may  extract  from  Epistle  v.  Book  i. 
a  well-drawn  portrait  of  a  villanous 
character : — 

**  Did  you  ever  see  a  man  more  timid 
nnd  humble  than  has  become  Marcus 
Kcgulus  since  tlie  death  of  Domitian ; 
his  crimes  being  as  bad  during  the  reign 
of  that  emperor  as  they  were  under 
that  of  Nero.    He  took  it  into  his  head 
that  I  was  angry  with  him :  nor  was 
he  wrong,  I  was  angry.    He  had  in- 
cited   the     prosecution    of    Rusticus 
AruUnus — he  exulted  in  his  dcatii ;  so 
much  80  as  to  publish  and  recite  a 
treatise  (hbrum),  m  which  he  speaks  of 
him  as  tlio  ape  of  the  stoics :  adicti 
vitclliana  cicatrice  stigmosum.    In  this 
you  may  easily  recognize  the  eloquence 
of  Regulus.    He  abused  with  so  much 
intemperance  Hcreninns  Senccio,  that 
Metius  Cams  said  to  him  :  *  Wliathave 
you  to  do  witli  my  victims  ?  For  I  never 
have    molested      either     Ci*assus    or 
Camerinus,*  whom    Kegulus  had  im- 
peached   under    Nero.      Kcgulus   be- 
hcved  me  to  be  indignant  with  him, 
and  tlierefore  did  not  invite  me  to  bo 
present  at  the  reading  he  ^ave  of  his 
book.    He  remembered  also  that  he 
had  exposed  me  to  a  *  capital  danger ;  * 
once  in  tlie  court  of   the   Hundreds 
(l^ffiterca  reminiscebatur  quum  capi- 
talita    ipsum    me    apud    ceutumviros 
lacemissct).      I  was  pleading    iu   the 
case  of  Arrionilla,  wife  of  Timon,  at 
the  request    of    Kustious    Arulenns, 
Kcgulus  was  counsel  on  the  other  side. 
Part  of  my  argument  I  founded  on  an 
opinion  once  given  by  Metius  Modostus, 
a  most  excellent  man,  who  was  then  in 
exile  by  order  of   Domitian.      What 
then  does  KeguluH  ?    '  I  wish  to  know, 
Secundus,'  says  he,  *  what  you  think  of 
Modestus.'    You  see  what  danger   I 


ran  by  sa3riog  Bene ;  with  what  in&my 
I  covered  myself  by  saying  Male,  The 
gods  must  have  inspired  me  with  an 
answer.  *  I  will  answer  your  question/ 
said  I,  '  if  it  be  the  matter  now  to  be 
adjudicated  in  court.' 

**  Again,  ho  said, '  I  wish  to  know 
what  you  tliink  of  Modestus.'  I  replied 
*  That  evidence  was  only  sought  against 
those  on  trial,  and  not  against  those 
already  condemned.'  A  third  time 
he  asked,  *  I  do  not  ask  you  what  you 
think  of  Modestus  personally,  but 
wliat  you  think  of  his  loyalty  (quid  de 
pietate  Modesti  sentias).'  I  answered, 
'  You  seek  to  know  what  I  think.  But 
I  do  not  tliink  it  lawful  to  question  any 
judgment  which  has  already  been  pro- 
nounced.' He  was  silenced.  I  was 
applauded  and  congratulated  on  giving 
an  answer  which  did  not  ii\jnre  my 
reputation  by  being  a  base,  perhaps 
profitable  flattery,  but  wliicli  yet  was 
tlie  means  of  rescuing  me  from  the 
snare  laid  for  me. 

"  Now  Kegulus,  troubled  by  his  con- 
science, is  very  anxious  to  be  reconciled 
to  me,  and  first  advises  Csecilius  Celor 
and  then  Fabius  Justus  on  the  subject. 
Not  content,  he  hastens  to  Spurinna. . . 
A  few  days  afterwards  he  meets  me 
himself  in  the  office  of  the  preetor. 
There,  having  followed  me,  he  takes 
mo  aside  and  tells  me  that  he  is  afraid 
lest  I  should  bear  a  grudge  against 
him  for  a  remark  he  once  made  m  the 
courts,  where,  in  answer  to  me  and 
Satrius  Kufus,  he  said,  *  Satrius  Kufus 
and  he  who,  not  content  with  the  elo- 
quence of  our  age,  imitates  that  of 
Cicero.* 

"  I  rephed  that  I  had  not  suspected 
that  he  intended  speaking  in  amahcious 
sense,  for  indeed  do  I  wish  to  emulate 
Cicero,  and  am  not  satisfied  with  the 
eloquence  of  our  day ;  for  I  think  it  is 
very  foolish  when  taking  a  model  not 
to  choose  tlie  best.  *  But  you,' continued 
I,  *  do    you    not    remember    the  day 
when  you  asked  me  what  I  thought  of 
Metius  Modestus  ? '   He  became  even 
more  pale  than  usual,  and  answered, 
hesitatingly,  *  I  did  not  ask  the  question 
to  injure  you.  but  to  hurt  Modestus.' 
You  see  in  this  tlic  cruelty  of  the  man, 
who  does  not  conceal  tlie  fact  that  he 
wishes  to  injure  an  exile.    He  added 
this  most  excellent  reason :  *  Modestus, 
in  a  letter  which  he  wrote,  and  which 
was  read  before  Domitian,  said  that 
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Rc;niIiiA  was  of  all  Lip«J.-i   tlic  most 

Wirkt  il." 

Ill  aiiotluT  cpistlo  written  to  Ar* 
riaiiiis  uftcT  tlio  dfuth  of  llf^ulus, 
Pliny  ;:ivi-s  us  uthtr  dtlaiU  con- 
CiTiiiii^  tlii-^  lawyir:  "  I  soiiu'tiincs 
tiiink  ut  M.  lU-^iiliirt  whiii  in  court; 
tliiiU^li  I  ilo  nut  \\\>\i  to  bay  that  I 
rv^n-t  hiin.  Wlicrcfuro  then  do 
you  if^k  ?  Ill*  h;i<l  our  |<rufcssioii 
at  hturt,  ill*  triMiiblcii,  t^row  |iale, 
oiiil  wi'iitc  out  hi*)  iM<*(-s  Althou^li 
hi'  roiiM  not  riii  hiiii*»ill  of  otrtain 
hiihil'*.  >ui*h  a«  paiiitiitg  rouiui  hid 
riulii  i->f  il"  h»»  wi  re  f-r  the  ]ihiiii- 
till.  iii»  h-:i  if  for  thi  (h'fi'iiJant:  of 
truh-NTiiii;;  the  r nn.'tJi.tn  Ajilrniuin 
from  liiii- f\rh:ow  to  the  oihiT.  or 
o:'i*i»!t^iihiiit;  the  frufj,}  /•*»-;  t  •  the 
reMilt  ill  llie  ra^f.  .  .  .  >ini*r  h'\^ 
liea'h  It  ha**  hi  •■■•me  once  nioie  tiic 
cu'*ti>!n  I'f  {.T.Uitii))^'  a<  tlie  liinil  «»f 
tiiiit-  I'lT  I'hMihn.;  •■nly  t.iii>  m-  \\\t\ 
ch  poviiuf,    MiUK-nii.i. !»   fiilv  hall  a 

ol:i- 

'I'll-  alhisi  'U  n::i>Ie  to  t)ic  rea^iiipp^ 
hv  II'  jiilii'^  •>!  hi^  hook  ti)  a  <  irrle 
of  :rMii«i«>  vr.  :iiU  t>»  ti*%  the  nuny 
Hr'-4>iiitt->  lu.i  if  |i\  autho:^  to  tins 
liahit  ••:  tlo-  Ik  iii.ui<«.  Author-  in- 
vitr  i  !i.rii>i*>  I  I  \k»  n  t>i  siiiiic  |i<i<-ni 
or  til  a:!"'-.  a!.il  \\>-  tiii'l  that  t%(-n 
rl.f.'.:y-  wiH'  hilnl  to  gi\e  the 
bi^'ijiil  el  ;t]ip!.iii^<  .  t  \hii»it  WmU'Ii'I'- 
nil  lit  i.r  •!•  !;  jilt  a--  lh>-  «M^e  litiu'iit 
be  'It.i'^  i«  i]i«-iiii>'iit. J  in  the 
S<  v«  li'ii  S:iMl*  !•:  .Iu'.i  Iial.  ^hcie  th*- 

I  I'll  ]..  m  ri.iN  iii^  i>w;i  \ir-c 
'  ;i'i|\«-  ;i!;t  !'•  i:!  nii:iii  r.i  iVoptLT 
nil..-  .inn  •-.'  ai.  i  wh  ■  a'.«U  \ou  tl;t* 

|>u  •     I t   aii.\iitU'«   ii)  neitf   \our 

u\%ii\'i«'  Iv  ii'.'i.*in»j  at  \o«ir  «li-»- 
|i  ••>.il  .i!i  •  I'i  i:.iii«:>i!i  \>h  >«e  port4ils 
)ia*<i-  1  >i.j  hi «  n  haiu  i  .  lie  klious 
aU  •  h-'M  I  »  I'i.u'c  in  tl:alant  >cat*» 
cht  til  '.•i.:ien. 

' '.   !..  i,:u..«    i   luitum  Ui»}>  licrc 

Ni:i*-    <I '■  ■'    r«.'U:.>.     iiuantl    ftu'i<«  ^ii.i 

lit  •:  .      •    r.  l-ji-:-i   iH-uiL-rit    anj)ai:;ra 


The  poor  man  cannot  aflbtd  to 
be  eIo<|uont  Martial  allwyt  to 
applHuse  being  one  of  the  naiij 
dutieg  of  the  client,  and  lepro* 
Paulas  fjr  undertaking  to 
this  oflice  for  friends  : — 

"  tu  Btai 

Kt  ]*ariter    ge mints    tcndia    in 

niunu«." 

Thi»udi  lie  cvnicallv  states  his  be- 
lief  ill  two  !>hort  lines  in  Book  xL 
{  l^)  that  i»ften  the  praise  was  in- 
tended  for  the  cook  not  the  vene  :^ 

"  (JU4vl  tani  ;.ntinde  sophos  claSMt  tibc 

turha  t'i>^ta 
N"n  tu.  Poiiii>tiiii.cien«  diseHatoaeaL" 

Pliny  n-latcrt  the  example  of  his 
own  gootl  nature  towards  his  clicnis 
in  an  epi^lle  to  Aritus,  to  nhich  we 
iiave  prcviouhlr  alluded,  lie  men* 
tioits  having  bup|>cd  «itli  an  iadi- 
viilual  \^hose  Chtiniation  of  bimadf 
was  totallv  different  to  that  felt  for 
him  by  Pliny.  ThiH  pvrvon  eausod 
ino>t  exrcHent  di.ihcs  to  be  laid  be* 
foiv  himself  and  a  select  few  of  the 
^MirstN.  but  to  tiiose  of  lower  coo* 
snlfi-alion  eunimoner  and  leas  tam 
All  foixl  wan  presented.  He  hndalso 
set  as: lie  three  different  qaalilMi  of 
^^ine  in  very  Nniall  buttles  (parralis 
la;;unculis;  so  tliat  no  one  might 
If  1 11*^1  ■.  tliou^'li  no  choice  waa  per- 
mitted tj  theiu : — 

"  Jill*  tir>t  LiiiJ  WAA  for  himielf  ani 
•  ■iir-il%i  <i.  thf.-  »Lr>aid  for  fhcads  of 
lr!tM.-r  lie^'fiL*.  thi-  tlurd  for  his  tnc^d- 
iii«-n  nii>l  uiiiH  Mv  ncifthbo 
nu'Urxt  t<i  iiii  alludi-dtotfais 

this 


1 1 


114  laL.cinJ 


•riAii  111  I'  isit  I  e»t  oxchcs- 


nic  wliuthiT  1  ajiitfoTvd  uf 
iii^iit      I  .i.kil  'N«>.* 

"  *  Whit  i«  your  ciukimP* 

"*l  Ml  ii..'aamo  bclbre  all;  foraj 
uhjrot  11  t '  hiw  all  my  frianda  at  a 
hAiit|U' t.  aiii  ihu^  1  d«i  not  hut  anj 
by  iii«-iiM\i:  iii*<tAiictiimii  wboa  I  bavw 
rvi.  h>rt  d    i-'iua]    by    mesluig   at   i^ 

'  '  Iha  fri  jduii'ii  also?* 
*■- Vt^.fttr  I  lM>kupoB 
u«  fi<'r  uj.<:i  b.it  ^av»tik* 
- '  l;-..i,  nAivi  b«.  'lbs  cost  MHt  bo 

u'lta: 
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•*  •  Not  at  all.* 

*•  *  How  is  it  possible  ?' 

•*  *  lu  this  manner/  I  rcplie  1,  '  for  my 
frccdmen  do  not  drink  the  samo  wiuo 
as  I  do,  but  I  drink  the  same  wine  that 
they  do/  *' 

This  entire  letter  is  wr'aten  in 
what  would  now  be  considered  a 
most  Christian  spirit,  as  he  urges 
his  friend  to  do  to  others  as  he 
would  he  done  bv.  Tliat  Uomc  with 
its  social  distinctions,  hoth  of  title 
and  money,  resembled  in  many 
features  th<i  pcreat  capitals  of  the 
present  day  is  becoming  more  and 
more  evident  by  carefully  studying 
works  of  the  authors  of  the  time, 
^lartial,  himself  a  client,  raves  at 
Zoilns  tlie  rich  man,  the  parvenu 
of  the  day,  utterly  forr;etting  how 
he  and  others  of  his  class  helped 
in  a  great  manner  to  increase  the 
feeling  which  they  so  reprehended. 

Piiny  mentions  the  death  of  Mar- 
tial (Book  III.  xxi.)  and  speaks  of 
him  as,  "  erat  homo  ingeniosus, 
acutur,  accr  et  qui  plurimum  in  seri- 
hendo  et  salis  haberet  et  fellis,  nee 
candv)ri3  minus,"  fiuishing  his  letter 
'*  at  non  erunt  eeterna  quae  scripsit  ? 
Non  erunt  fortasse :  ille  tamen 
scripsit,  tanquam  essent  I'utura,'* 
the  allusion  heing  to  the  ode  of  the 
ninth  hook,  written  by  Martial  in 
praise  of  Pliny,  lines  evidently  well 
pleasing  to  the  ears  of  the  latter, 
who  quotes  the  lines  with  gusto, 
in  which  he  is  equalled  to  Cicero 
as  orator — 

*'  Hoc  quod  sajcula  posteriqui  pissuit 
Arpiuis  quoque  comporare  chartis." 

As  a  lawyer*s  opinion  in  regard 
to  unwritten  testamentary  wishes, 
Epistle  X.  of  Book  IV.  is  worthy 
of  note.  Sabina  had  not  made 
mention  in  her  testament  of  the 
manumission  of  her  slave  Modes- 
tus,  to  whom  she,  however,  alludes 
as  if  this  act  harl  been  previously 
pi^rformed  and  mentioned.  Pliny, 
having  consulted  with  other  law- 


yers, found  the  universal  idea  to  be 
that  the  legal  formalities  not  having 
been  gone  through,  Modestus  was 
yet  to  be  considered  a  slave  and  the 
bequests  left  to  him  to  be  delivered 
over  to  the  claiming  heir.  He 
argues,  however,  tliat  Sabina*s  in- 
tention must  be  consulted,  as  evi- 
dently she  believed  that  she  had 
performed  the  act  of  manumission, 
and  tlie  following  sentiment  may  be 
held  up  as  one  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  all  lawyers :  **  Neque  enim 
»pud  nos  honestos,  quam  apud 
alios  necessitas  valet.'*  The  same 
sentiments  are  also  tv)  be  found 
in  Book  II.  xvi.,  and  coincide  curi- 
ously enough  with  the  events  of  a 
late  public  trial.  The  codicils  added 
to  the  testament  of  Aeilianus  did 
not  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
will  itself,  but  Pliny  maintains  them 
to  be  valid.  *'  Constat  autem  co- 
dicillos  istos  Aciliani  manu  scriptos. 
Licet  ergo  non  sint  confirmati  tes- 
tamento  ;  a  me  tamen,  utconfirmati 
observabuntur."  The  reasons  are 
given  in  a  line  or  two  occurring 
shortly  before  :  *•  1  have  ever  made 
it  a  special  duty  to  respect  and  fulfil 
the  wishes  of  the  dead,  even  though 
the  formalities  required  by  law  had 
not  been  observed." 

In  many  of  these  epistles  we  may 
note  great  grace  of  expression,  as 
for  instance  (Book  IV.  xviii.)  when 
sending  Latin  translations  of  Greek 
epigrams  to  Antoninus  he  pays  him 
the  following  delicate  compliment : 
**  Quod  si  htec,  qua  sunt  et  latina, 
et  mea,  habere  tibi  aliquid  venu- 
statis  vichbuntur,  quantum  putas 
inesse  eir  gratia',  que  et  a  te,  et 
grtece  proferuntur." 

In  his  descriptions  of  to\\ii  and 
country  life  we  also  find  much  that 
is  delightful,  and  which  recalls  the 
''  Sabine  farm  '*  to  our  mind.  Letter 
vi.  of  Book  I.  will,  however,  not 
be  received  by  lovers  of  the  chase 
as  a  dictum  of  merit,  Pliny^s  ad- 
vise to  a  hunter  being  to  take  his 
tablets  along  with  his  so  as  not  to 
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lopr»  ftiiv  of  ilir  pri'oious  moinonts 
whilr  wnitiii;;;  fur  tin*  <;nmr  t*  turn 
up.  *•  Yon  will  fiihl  tliat  Mint  rv.i 
(Ifli'^hts  to  wniulor  ab'mttlic  niiMiii- 
tains  iM  It  ss  than  <lt)Os  I>i:iiiii  ** 

.Ttiiiiii*^  ^f.lllli>^||4  1iuviii«r  nski'il 
\\'\u\  t«i  IiHil;  iiiit'iit  ftir  a  siiituMo 
niQtcli  f'T  lii^  i]nut!fitrr.  Tlinv  men- 
tion««  a  \i»!niu'  man.  naintil  Miniirtiis 
Aciliaiiu<i.  wlm  >ri  nis  t«^  l»c  \\\c^^X 
suital'K*.  Ho  iscli\4r.  nrtivo.  and 
nioJc'^t.  Up  lias  tilifl  \\vi  nXXwvs 
of  qtiii'«it<»r,  tribunatin'.  an<I  piMti>r. 
tlui'ii  saviijt:  Riiv  fiiiiirf  ln>iibl«»  of 
rinvji«»*iii'^  "  K*t  il  i  fucios  lihrralis. 
mult')  "•.m^runh*,  nn;!i.)  nitiore  snt*. 
f»wn.  t-t  in-'oinia  (-ttiu-i  O'»r[»oris 
ptilclirltiiilit  ct  qMiilam  ^-rnatorius 
ilicor.  (^Mi:i'  4'^'>»  nii|iia({tiani  ar)>i- 
tror  nrL;Ii*^t'nila:  liclK't  cnirii  line 
r.i<^tita(i  |iiii*llanini  \\\\\*-\  |>nriniinn 
ilari  "'  'I'll*-  l.i-*'  stMitirii'-iit  li.  i!iLj 
ci  rtaiiily  f!*  •irnin-.:  of  n'iti«*»' 

In  t -pistlf-*!  aiMi'i-Mil  to  l.iiown 
nu:)t>ro.  Pliny  j-.  pt-ili.ip^  *\*'\\ 
n.t'i*- iir.i  r* -tin;;,  i  "ptM'i.illy  n-*  ho 
C'\<-s  u-i  -iiijif  !•!']■'  i'»  till*  i>pinii*n 
fi  It  Iiv  H'ltli-  r*  lau\tT>,  aiil  •Ta*<ir-i 
(if  tin-  <1  IV  t'T  (In*  \\\*  Ti  (if  tlir  ti!n«  . 
In  a  li !!»  V  !  »  Tiu'itU" «  II)  ik  I.  \k  . 
i*lit  ri  -I*!  .iklnk!  of  f'L'ipn'ni*o.  lti> 
iiru'' ^  tlia:  Ip.i-v  (Miin>tt  ul'vuv** 
fulfil  tli«-  pKij  O-'*  '  f  tin*  l:iw\tr.  "p. 

jvii-^iii::  t'»  ili--  *.T 'Ill's   (if  I.y*i.»-, 

th«-    <irari-lji,    :iTil    l':il  ►.    tho*e    if 
HiMp..  hiIi.  Ill-,  ij;* -liliii  s.IIyi  rri<ii «.. 

pi  11.  1.  Ca  ^.\\ .  ('.»':ii«i.ai.'I.:il"«'.r  all 
oihi  r*.  < 'if«'ii».  i|'i«iiii  t;  ni»»rf  «-!'•■ 
c:;il  Y    tlsi*    -porrln's   piM    Misp  iir.i. 
j«r  I    \.ii«iio       'll.i'«    «niirf'   •■|u*lli' 
•  it  -•  x\*  -  f  •  Mi-:il  t-  'J*  lln  r  with  .\iv. 
I'f  P» '"K  1 1  .  iri  nii:rh  •»•»•:.■■  if  tlio 
li  ■11'**  :i.  i'!«'  K*'-  I'f  1  V  li'Aiir-!   t«i 
«'l  !  iiri    a    :'.i*'.i  rir:/    aM^i:*  lo'i'    ar*' 
iiT'il.  <i    i^*' -   xOti'h  niii^t   iri«-\:t- 
al  I\  l.'i\i'    I  infill    a   L'J'.i*    iIpcIii'.i' 
f-  :.  i.-ii'  I !  ■  pi-  i.i'**.    Wi-  miy.  In-w- 
fVi  r  '••A.i!!  ..%   t  \:  .  ..•.■■••■o  ihf  ••t'liv 
rt!.i:.l   \i:     M    'k   III    c.«n--<niin^ 
(*.i!>/s  M.t>-\ir:i:itn.  As  well  a<  iin«' 
<^r  tw"  ir  "•(   st«<ii'S   ro!at('J   with 
'IraniT:  •  •  :'.    ?  :in  I  n^*  *h.:ht  i"n\Ii|. 
h»V,  III-' I  tii.i.li  n.av   ihiivfure  in- 


trrr>t    tho«o   amonf^  our    ri»a<1rrt 
(leviron^  of  knowing  his  opinion  on 

'•SpuiU'^:— 


tr 


"  A  few  leisure  inoin^iitA,  m  hirK 
litiih  n»\v  CAR  «'iii<iy.  ^ivc  to  iii«  an  •*!>- 
ptirt unity  (if  Irnriiiii;;.  t>    to-e    an   (ip- 
piirt  unity  of  tirftHiiii{(.     I  wi»li  to  kn  >v 
fruin   VDU  w)i«*tIior  you  hrlicrr  |^i»i« 
■phiintHAmata'  to  bo  l>ein!*s  haTin/  «ii- 
rirt  inthioiirc  ovi>r  on.  or  whetlier  j*>a 
I'Nik  u|»4->u   them  as  rit^ations  of  oar 
ii\in   iuiaf*iiiation«.   produced    throo;;h 
i'l-ur  fan  inania  vt  vana  ox  mrlq  nit»:r^ 
iniiiifinom  ac(*i|>ff*ri*).     What  wonlJ  i>t 
(hi«*i>  lac  to  l»flievo  in  them  it  tli*  a!- 
\iiitur«*  which  i.s  siiiil  ti>  havi*  arctirre«i 
fti  <'(irtiu4  ]tufu«.     ]|o  in  Haiti  to  b«t«* 
'^*nw  til  Afrioa.  when  jrt  nnknotra.  aihi 
a  man  uf  n(»  poKitiiin.  in  tht*  niXm  of 
till*    ^iivernur  of   thia    pruTinee.     Aa 
the  (lay  wufi  drawing  to  its  dona  Ik 
went   t<i  tikf  n  walk  np  aii<l  down  a 
rnliiiinii«li*.     Su>M*nly  tliere  stood  L*- 
f'Ti-  liiia  H  fi'niiilo  figure  of  hnp*  «iz# 
ill  111  i'f  )*n  at  U'auty.  ntho  Mud  to  I.iiq 
til  a  I  >lie  waH  Africa,  and  had  eons*  t^ 
pri'ilirt  hi.H  future.     Ho  ahuold  rKara 
i<i  Kiimi ,  fill  im|»ortant  officaa  ilmno- 
Il -r]ui'  pstuniin).  and  th«n  rvtnra  to 
this    pntvince.  rum    lummo  inperid^ 
tlten-  t«»  dit'.    All  uf  which  happened. 
It  is  uK-k  Miid.  that  when  he  landod  in 
l*arth >!.:••  thf  s^nn'  fi;;ure  appaaiwd  !>•• 
ffrt*  hiin      It  il  rertain  thai  wh«B  ke 
Irrniiii-  ill  III*  C't^*'  himnelf  up  at  once. 
fvi  II  il.iitL'h  his  friendi  hoped  for  lua 
n-covi-ry. 

"Il<ri-    i«    nnothi  r  and  yet    moiw 

ti-mi'li-  stiiry.  wl.ich  I  relate  to  theeaa 

il   liRs  In  en  t<il<l   mo.    There  vaa  at 

.Vtli*  lio  a  j.ifkv  and  tpacinu*  hoaac, 

I  if  t>.i>l  n  piitf.  n<4  biMn;r  unhealthy  • 

iiifinti-i  it  |ws:i'rri>)      In  the 

of   l)i»    ni.'ht    the   B«iund   of    c 

ir>i2«  Ail-  till  111 arJ. and.  bjr  liaimi^ 

m«i'  111!-  nirt  ly.  (liedra|Knn}(ofclMun[^ 

ftr^t   .it    ri    di-taurc.   but    approacStnf 

ni  ir.  I  .1*1  i  n<  iinr.     ScMm  appeaiad  ika 

•.-II-  -t     iii'ix   npparelkat  idnlon^,  a   IUb 

nni    ipi  ili-l  clii  man,  with  long  haavA 

nri  I  Ir  -tly  hair.  whiHa  haadfl  and  feat 

u.r>    hl«n   wiih  chaini  and 

ul.hh     hi'    hh«ii)k.      The    in 

^p-  lit  huht.-  of  trrrified  horror. 

«•'!!  fi:I>-«f*J  ).y  illnofiii  cauaad  bjflAB 

rn  asaifc*  tcrriir.     For  even  in  Ika  dq^ 

titL«-  ^^!:'n  tlx'  i:ho«t  did  not 

!."•  l::r<'j*-  wii4  p«riN-tuullr  Iwlbri 
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eyes,  and  the  fear  lasted  longer  than 
the  cause.  Finallj  the  house  remained 
empty,  and  abandoned  to  the  monstrous 
apparition  (totaque  illi  monstro  rc- 
licta).  Nevertheless,  it  was  advertised 
(Proscribcbatur  tamen),  lest  any  who 
wns  ignorant  of  the  cause  might  wish 
to  hire  or  purchase  it. 

"  Athenodorus,the  philosopher,  came 
to  Athens,  read  the  advertisement 
(Icget  titulum),  and,  as  the  price  ap- 
peared so  very  moderate,  his  suspicions 
were  aroused ;  he,  therefore,  made  in- 
quiries, and  having  learnt  the  cause,  he 
liastened  all  the  more  eagerly  to  hire  the 
house.  When  ni^rlit  drew  on  he  ordered 
his  bed  to  be  made  ready  in  the  hall  of 
the  house  (in  prima  domus  parte),  and 
called  for  a  light  to  be  brought  thither, 
together  with  his  stylum  and  ptigil- 
lares ;  he  then  ordered  his  servants  to 
withdraw  into  the  interior  of  the  house. 
He  compels  both  his  mind  and  body  to 
take  interest  in  his  work,  so  that  his 
imagination  may  not  produce  before 
him  some  vacua  simuliera.  At  first 
all  wns  still ;  soon,  however,  he  hears 
Ihe  clanging  of  tlie  iron  chains;  he 
does  not  raise  his  eyes  nor  lay  down 
his  stylum,  but  determines  not  to  be 
affrighted  by  what  he  hears.  The  noise 
grows  louder  and  more  distinct  as  it  ap- 
proaches, now  it  seems  to  be  heard  on 
the  stops,  now  it  takes  place  in  the 
room  itself.  He  looks  up  and  recog- 
iiizes  tlijj  figure  as  described  to  him. 
It  stands  still  and  beckons  to  him,  as 
if  to  call  him  ;  he  makes  a  motion  of 
\r.A  hand  to  bid  it  wait,  and  continues 
Ilia  writing.  The  figure  shakes  its 
chains  over  his  head  while  he  writes : 
Again  he  looks  up,  and  again  it  beckons. 
Now  he  no  longer  hesitates,  but  takes 
the  lamp  and  follows.  Slowly  does  it 
j<talk  on  before  him  till  they  reach  the 
courtyard  of  the  house,  when  it  sud- 
<lenly  disappears,  leaving  him  standing 
alone.  He  then,  by  hesping  up  grass 
and  haves,  marks  the  place.  At  break 
of  day  he  informs  the  authorities,  and 
requests  them  to  dig  in  the  place 
marked.  Bones  are  found,  surrounded 
hy  chains,  which  were  all  that  remained 
of  the  body  in  fetters,  wasted  by  the 
action  of  the  earth  and  the  length  of 
time.  These  were  collected  and  pub- 
li<Iy  buried.  From  that  time  the 
house  was  no  longer  haunted. 

•'  I  believe  this  story  on  the  autho- 
rity of  others.    I  can  Touch,  however, 


for  the  following.  One  of  my  freed- 
men,  named  Marcos,  is  not  without  a 
certain  amount  of  education.  He  sleeps 
together  in  the  same  bed  with  a  younger 
brother,  who  one  night  dreamt  that  ne 
saw  some  one  sitting  on  the  bed  and 
cutting  his  hair  with  scissors.  The 
next  day  it  was  found  tliat  this  had 
really  happened,  as  the  hair  was  lying 
round  about. 

"A  similar  circumstance  soon  fol- 
lowed. One  of  my  young  slaves  slept, 
togetlier  with  several  other  boys,  in  the 
ptedagogium,  and  he  relates  that  there 
came  in  through  the  window  two 
figures  in  white,  who  cut  off  his  hair 
as  he  lay  in  bed,  and  then  departed  as 
they  came.  Nothing  remarkable  hap- 
pened except,  perhaps,  that  I  was  not 
impeached  before  Domitian,  as  I  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  had  he  lived 
longer,  for  in  his  scrinium  was^  found  a 
libellus,  drawn  up  by  Carus  against 
me.  As  it  is  the  custom  for  those  ac- 
cused to  let  tlieir  hair  grow,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  shorn  hair  of  my 
servants  portended  the  danger  in  whicn 
I  was  placed." 

This  story,  is  sufficient  to  prove 
the  superstitious  turn  of  mind  of 
even  the  most  able  Romans,  and 
from  this  we  may  be  allowed  to 
adduce  the  conclusion,  that  this 
feeling  rendered  the  many  absurdi- 
ties of  their  religious  rites  and  be- 
liefs alone  possible  or  probable. 

Book  X.  may  be  considered  a 
re.iume  of  a  great  part  of  Pliny's 
official  career,  containing  epistles 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  Trajan, 
and  the  answers  returned.  The 
province  to  which  he  was  appointee 
proprietor  was  known  as  Bithynia 
and  Pontuo,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  how  Christianity  had  even  at 
that  time  laid  a  firm  hold  on  the 
imagination  of  those  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  worship  of  the 
gods  of  ancient  mythology. 

Josephus,  speaking  of  PoppsM, 
mentions  that  she  was  an  earnest 
intercessor  for  the  Jews,  that  she 
was  a  **  God-fearing  person,"  which 
was  the  reason  why  her  body  was 
embalmed  instead  ot  being  cremated. 
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It  would  Ic  intcrcMinp.  however,  to 
Lo  ablo  to  dociiie  whvtlicr  «g  con- 
not  prove  Irom  the  above  statement 
that  the  Jewish  pii|M'ri«tition(«  men- 
tioned hy  Tai'ituM,  SiietoniuB,  and 
othrrs  did  not  distiitetly  refer  to 
tl.e  hrlii'f  of  the  Chribtians.  Ac- 
cord in::  to  Athenaf;ora9,  we  know 
tliat.  even  in  the  second  cenlurv, 
tlie  Pat:anA  scoiFed  at  the  ChrJKtian 
n  )  ii^ion, only  ahh\acet)rding  to  them, 
to  number  comnum  people,  artir^n:*, 
and  old  wonirn  anionic  itn  ranks. 

FrieiilaindiT  belie veK,  from  an  in- 
scription lati'ly  di?*coven*d  in  llu- 
cataiofiibH  of  r:illibtu:«,  where  not 
on)  V  the  ChriBtiau  monumentn  of  the 
Ponif  on  a  H:i.*isii  iiave  been  found, 
but  :il>>o  within  a  few  veard  fra*;- 
tnt*iit!«  of  ail  in!>rription  which  evi- 
dently  retVrri'd  to  a  Ptiuiptmiua 
GnitMi.u*'.  that  the  l*oniponia 
Oriii-ini  nitiitii'iird  bv  Tacit un  a» 
aceuM  d  bffufe  her  husband,  the 
Con«ul  riautiu;*.  of  *'outlandi>li 
•uptr-titioij!*''    tux'M   have  been    a 

Chr:>t:nn.      F!a^i:t  I>i>iiiitil!a.  nit 

of  l>i  mi: inn,  n>arri«  d  t«i  T.  Flaviin 
Clruit  ii<<  (('«in*<ul  \.n.  i^'t),  wan  aNo 
acci.-i  d  of  In  loii^iiui:  to  thi-*  j*ii't, 
antl  wa.-i  in t?i  in;in!!»l:ed  from  Home, 
aAcr  that  lu-r  hu«band  had  brt-n 
condeMiiu'd  to  dtMtli.  Many  othrr 
injitancc*  ci  uld  be  i.uniben*d,  but 
the  nbiw  ui.l  )>f  .'•iitHcient  to  pro\e 
tha*  thiiv  M-.i;:.i>n  ha  1  ma^le  purh 
»tri«!t !«  a*  tM  II  :it  that  tinte  to  fill 
the  niirui!*  ot  ti  e  einpt'n»ri*  witii 
di:«ti  a\ .  ii.oiti!'::  the  nuiri*  c^il-iii-- 
pO!*«  d  to  ;:r«at»  r  rrur!ty.  Nrn»,  fi»r 
uiptanci-,  to  «at>'\  thf  rlamour  »•( 
tho-f  v\!.'i  nri  ■.'•I'd  him  of  ha\- 
ing  wiKulIy  Mt  tire  to  Uome, 
char::td.  a-**'  ni:iii;  to  Tae;tu«, 
"w:th  thr  :;i.jit  the  |ht>oiis 
cornn!o(,!v  ea'.!- d  t'hrii*tian!<.  wl.o 
Wen-  !  all- 1  for  thnr  enormia 
til'!*.  t\ir. «:■;"•,  ihr  f 'Under of  that 
name,  i»a«  put  todrathava  criin:n;il 
by  roijiii.*  iVi.itr,  pn  ourat«.<r  of 
Judo  a.  :ri  ti  r  rr»:;n  if  Til«Ti".».". . . 
Acrori  i'.j'v  t!  I'T  will  roiiff»«fd  to 
te  n|;  C  •  r ip!:..r  ■•  v  »  t  r*  /•  d  .  ..and 


in  their  dratba  tbej  were  made  thm 
tubjects  of  pport,  for  Ibrj  were 
rove  red  with  tbe  hidct  of  wild  bgarta 
and  worried  to  death  br  dogs,  or 
nailed  to  crotftm,  or  net  fire  to,  and 
when  dav  declined  burnt  to  teiTe 
for  linhts  at  night.'*  The  latter 
punishment  wa»  adopted  by  Nero. 
the  victim  beinf?  clothed  in  a  tunic 
smeared  with  pitch,  which  was  tbcn 
i^et  on  fire.  1  he  following  is  taken 
from  the  10th  Book  (zcviii.) 


**  I  hav«  ever  con«idonsl  it  a  datr. 
mv  lord  iDominei,  t>  eonitok  you  on 
all  diiubtful  itointn.  For  who.  iadc«d. 
is  U-tter  idih>  to  guide  me  when  ancct- 
tain.  or  to  cK*ar  up  my  doubts?  I 
have  nevtT  Ut-n  pre»ent  at  a  trial  «f 
the  Chrihtiiiiiii.  nnd  therefore  am  igao* 
rant  w  hat  iri  Uie  naturo  of  the  chaiipp 
made  R^'iiiiiBt  tlii-m.  or  wliat  ia  the  nut- 
nhlo  puiii<>hm«nt.  I  have  aol  bara 
able  to  dt'4*idc  n  bet  her  the  aame  aca- 
t<  ni'i-  M  to  lie  decreed  on  a  child  aa  oa 
thi'  ^Town-up  man ;  whether  tboie  wbo 
rt  |mit  ar«*  u»  \*e  panlnninL  or  whether 
huvin**  oficv  liet'n  a  Chriitiaa  a  re- 
nt •uiirerotut  may  bo  bv»ked  opoa  aa 
sutlioicnt:  ulu'Uier  the  decigaatioa 
nil  in  I'  ffi-o  from  any  rrime,  or  the 
rrimi  s  involved  lu  the  pnifeaaioB,  ie  to 
l»o  pnniihcd. 

**  The  folliiniiig  haa  liern  mjr  ci 
in  d«ulin;;  witJi  thoHo  C\ 
brouKht  bfforc  me.  I  haT* 
till  m  wbfthtr  tlivr  were 
On  thtir  HiknonltMl^Dt;  theBMclvca  aa 
sui-li  I  biivti  ri'peiitiHl  my  aoeetioa  a 
fTCMitil  and  tliinl  timv.  and  nave  even 
tlinateni-d  t)i«-ni  with  torture, lo whi^ 
nn  thiir  pirsistin^.  I  hare  oolowd 
thi  m  to  l>e  Ii'd.  I  have  alvaji  Ihoaabt 
tb;it  nhutt  v«r  the  nature  of  their  an- 
i;i"n<i  nii;:ht  )«.  such  obatiBaey  •»- 
rervrd  ]>urii-hnii'nt  Otlicra  I  Kavw 
raus«^^d  til  U-  prnt  on  to  ItaBe«  as  Ibsy 
cl.iiu)(d  th>  ri;:ht  of  Komaa  ^'*»—** 

*'  S>ori  afterwanlii.  aernsatioaa. owtag 
t'»  thi"  puMii'ity.  brpui  to  ha  oa  Iha  in* 
rn  iMf.  thf*  I  n'luc  prraenting  itaelf  in 
cliiT*  ri  nt  fontio  An  anonyaoaa  iafar- 
nmtion  w;is  laid  bi-fori*  me 
th«  uam*-ii  of  many  who  deaisd  _ 

or  (■\«r  having  b^n  Chrialiaaa.    Ob 
thtft*'    pfffxius  appearing 
Tfiitt.   1  ordind  ihcm  to 
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gods  and  thy  statac,  which  I  had 
caused  to  he  brought  ^nth  tlie  images 
of  the  deities,  and  to  offer  up  wine  and 
incense.  After  that  they  had  cursed 
the  name  of  Christ  (to  do  which, 
according  to  public  account,  those  who 
are  really  Christians  can  never  be 
induced),  I  dismissed  tliem. 

"  Others  denounced  by  an  informer 
at  first  acknowledged,  but  soon  denied, 
being  Christians,  declaring  some  that 
they  had  indeed  been,  but  that  they 
ceased  being  so,  some  for  three,  others 
for  a  greater  number  of  years,  some 
indeed  had  not  been  for  some  twenty 
years.  All  have  worshipped  your 
image  and  that  of  the  gods.  All 
have  cursed  the  Christ 

**  Moreover  tliey  assert  that  their 
crime  or  error  only  consisted  in  their 
meeting  together,  on  an  appointed  day 
before  d{iyi)reak,  they  sang  hymns  in 
praise  of  Christ  as  in  honour  of  a 
god ;  they  bound  tliemselves  by  oath, 
not  to  any  particular  crime,  but  never 
to  commit  robbery,  brigandage,  adul- 
tery, never  to  break  their  word,  never 
to  deny  a  trust.  After  which  they 
separated,  meeting  together  again  to 
eat  a  harmless  meal  composed  of  com- 
mon meats.  After  my  edict  forbidding 
according  to  your  orders,  such  gather- 
ings, they  had  given  up  the  practice. 
To  discover  tlie  real  truth  I  considered 
it  necessary  to  inflict  tortures  upon 
two  female  slaves  said  to  have  been 
initiated  into  this  worship.  But  I 
could  only  discover  an  extraordinary 
and  extravagant  superstition.  I  have 
therefore  suspended  judgment  in  order 
to  consult  with  you. 

*'  The  affair  seemed  to  me  worthy  of 
looking  into  more  especially  on  account 
of  the  number  of  people  involved  in  it« 
People  of  every  age,  rank,  and  of  both 
Bexes,  are  and  will  be  daily  accused. 
The  evil  has  not  only  attacked  tlie 


towns,  but  has  spread  into  the  villages 
and  country  parts.  I  however  think 
that  it  may  be  alleviated,  if  not  alto- 
gether stopped.  One  thing  is  certain, 
namely,  that  the  temples  deserted  for 
some  time  are  now  crowded,  and  that 
sacrifices  are  once  more  offered  up. 
Everywhere  victims  are  sold  where 
formerly  the  demand  for  them  was 
very  shght.  From  this  we  may  easily 
see  how  many  people  may  be  reclaimed, 
if  pardon  be  granted  to  those  who  ex- 
press repentance." 

The  Emperor  s  answer  deserves 
to  be  added : — 

"  You  have  done  your  duty,  beloved 
Secundus,  in  examining  the  charges 
made  against  the  Christians.  It  is  not 
possible  to  form  or  maintain  a  general 
rule  in  such  cases.  Do  not  cause  them 
to  be  run  down.  If  they  are  accused 
and  convicted,  punish  them;  if,  how- 
ever the  accused  denies  being  Chris- 
tian and  proves  this  by  invocation  of 
the  gods,  he  is  to  be  pardoned  of 
whatever  he  may  previously  have 
been  suspected.  Moreover,  let  no 
anonymous  accusation  be  considered 
valid.  This  would  become  a  danger- 
ous precedent  unworthy  of  our  age.'* 

This  letter  helps  us  to  form  a 
more  distiDct  opinion  of  the  manli- 
ness of  the  Emperor's  character 
than  we  could  obtain  from  the 
accounts  of  the  most  fertile  histo 
rian,  and  our  judgment  of  th& 
better  characteristics  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  and  his  servants  are  in  a 
great  measure  aided  by  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  Epistula  of  tho 
Younger  Pliny. 
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Br  THI  LONDOX   HCBIIIT. 
AcTBOB  vr  **  Suxod  ur  Suqclakctt."  *'  Piitrs  at  Ltrs,*'  kc 

No.  2. — St.  MirAnii's. 

The  Siiintfl  on  our  list  will  bo  many  on  J  vAriom. 

Anil  «!raAvn  fniin  all  qiiArt«T!<,  iihroAd  nod  at  liome  ; 
The  one  wv  now  tuko  i.n  tin*  honiiit  Macahua, 

Who's  hi-ld  in  particular  honour  at  Roino 
Three  Wfcks  t  n*  tlie  sun  iruti-rs  into  Aquarius, 

And  Tiii^uB  for  tlie  day  in  i-ai*h  cloUtcr  and  dome. 

The  *'  Mac  "  niav  set-m  Irish,  or  else  Caledonian, 

liut  niuiifS  nri*  not  always  a  (|iu*Ation  of  rmeo 
(Thus  **  CiooTfiv  r«jiliiiAna/ar  "  whm  nn  Habyloniant, 

And  old  AlfXandria  in  K^j]it  'k  the  plare 
Will' re  vT>i  our  MaraiitM  Uvid  aK  confectioner. 

And  dtalt  in  th<*  manifold  Mtcrrtt  of  thi-i  life. 
Till,  htffin^  hiiw  folks  did  in  ev  rr  dirfv-tion  err. 

And  hou-  Miin  and  Virtue  an*  aUnys  at  btrife, 
He  !ti;:h'd.  "  I  am  i«i(.*k  «»f  thi*  world  and  itJi  ploasuret! 

I'll  hie  t«»  th4*  di  S4.'rt.  and  dwell  in  a  c4%'e. 
And  whilu  I  am  Iniunliui;  up  hi'avenly  tresAares, 

I'll  live  on  the  money  I've  manngfi  to  aaTe." 

For  then  it  wua  ctinimon  fir  rlericiil  HhepherdA 

To  weary  o(  all  nirn — includiii;;  their  tl<M*ks. 
And  dwrll  far  nwjy.  like  the  lit>nii  nnd  leopftixU, 

In  deptha  of  tiic  f<ir<*st«  or  h-den  in  the  rockt. 
A  cu-Uiui.  •mcc  ktitrted.  will  upr'ad  very  quickly. 

Kxainple  'ri  a  tr*e  mo*t  prolitic  of  fruit; 
Soon  K^\pt  with  ervinitoA*  cvUh  wik  lui  tliickly 

lle*|Titikli-J.  tlieir  nnmber  waa  hard  U>  computo. 
Tlie  moiik5.  uho  fiuh*iat4Ml  hv  IhmUIv  lahuur. 

Wall  I  i.ty  irt  vt-ry  many,  and  wanta  very  few. 
Were  !•  .t.Iy  to  wilc'fni**  our  Saint  aa  a  neighbour, 

^\  htu  hi*  from  s»M  itrtT;*  eviU  witlidrew ; 
So  court<-i»ui  nere  l)i<y  t<t  oai*h  nt*<iph>t4*  hruther. 

That  one  cf  theae  w<  arers  uf  aandaltt  and  f^uwni 
Would  have  him  hi<i  hut,  an  1  move  ou  t->  another; 

Ub !  where  will  To u  meet  with  auch  kindneaa  in  towan? 
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For  sixty  long  years  the  reclu?je  did  continne 

A  life  of  such  rigour,  and  hardship,  and  toil, 
That,  tann'd  in  complexion,  and  harden'd  in  sinew^, 

His  aspect  was  rugged  an  I  dry  as  the  soil. 
On  pulse  and  raw  herbs— (what  a  splendid  digestion 

Is  shown  by  tlie  fact  I) — seven  years  did  he  live  ; 
All  animal  viands  pcem'd  out  of  the  question, 

Tho'  lower  in  price  than  we  now  have  to  give. 
Three  following  years  upon  bread  he  subsisted, 

And  tliat  only  four  or  five  ounces  a  dnj', 
In  Lent  'twas  astonishing  how  he  existed, 

So  little  he  took  till  that  Fast  pass'd  away. 


Tho'  not  a  Stylites  in  mortification, 

Macarius  oft  did  the  bo«iy  afflict, 
For  fear  that  the  course  of  devout  meditation 

Might  haply  be  troubled  by  subjects  less  strict : 
One  day  in  his  cell,  'tis  asserted  by  Butler, 

1  he  anchorite  chanced  to  be  stung  by  a  gnat ; 
No  torture  on  earth  could  bo  sharper  or  subtler. 

Cried  he, ''  A  goo  i  hint !    I  must  act  upon  that ; 
In  Scet^'s  wide  marshes  the  wild  flies  are  swarming. 

Whose  stings  even  pierce  thro*  the  hide  of  a  boar — 
This  body  I'll  yield  to  their  fighting  and  storming, 

To  drive  out  the  sins  that  afflict  me  so  sore." 

He  went,  and  tlie  insects  attack'd  him  like  savages, 

And  caused  an  inferno  of  exquisite  pain  ; 
Six  months  he  remain'd  th^rc,  exposed  to  Uieir  ravages, 

Then  thought  it  high  time  to  wend  homeward  again. 
From  liead  to  foot  cover'd  with  blister  and  swelling, 

The  Saint  out  of  all  recognition  had  grown. 
So  fearful  his  aspect— bo  strange  and  repelling, 

That  only  by  voice  could  he  make  himself  known ! 
Ev'n  thai,  one  would  think,  must  have  roughened  to  coarseness. 

And  sounded  untunefully  frog-like  and  liarsh, 
At  least,  people  now-a-days  suffer  from  hoarseness, 

Tho'  far  less  exposed  than  tho  monk  in  the  marsh. 

The  names  of  the  saintly  are  so  multifarious. 

To  keep  them  distinct  ofl  surpasses  our  pow'rs. 
And  fotty  miles  off  lived  another  Macarius — 

"  The  Elder '' — pray  do  not  confound  him  with  ours, 
For  he  was  "  the  Younger  "—what  aids  the  confusion 

Their  dates  in  the  calendar  run  y^ty  near ; 
And  in  the  Greek  Church  they  adopt  the  inclnsion 

Of  both  of  their  feasts  on  one  day  of  the  year. 
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From  each  of  these  holes  was  a  "  fjolle  "  suspended, 
No  saint  could  help  asking  him  what  they  did  there. 

And  so— hut  the  subject  might  fitly  be  blended 
In  song  with  a  famous  and  Lovci-ly  air. 


The  Alcoholic  Texptitioit. 

"  The  Devil  he  stood  on  the  burning  sands, 
A-taking  a  spell  of  rest, 
When  up  to  the  spot  the  Saint  did  trot, 

And  thus  the  Arch-Fiend  he  addrest,  'drest,  'drest. 
And  thus  the  Arch-Fiend  he  addrest. 


( t  I 


0,  where  art  thou  going,  bold  devil  ?*  he  sail, 

*  0,  where  art  thou  going  ? '  said  he,  ^ 
'  I'm  going,'  the  Spirit  of  Guile  replied, 

*  Far  Anchorites  for  to  see,  see,  see,'  &c. 

**  *  0,  what  are  thos2  vials,  vile  Devil  ? '  he  crle:l, 
'  Those  flasks  on  thy  coat  I  sec.* 
'  Some  liquors  I  take  for  the  monks  to  slake 
Their  thirst — have  a  drop]'  s:iid  he,  he,  he,  &c. 

**  *  When  wilt  thou  be  back,  old  Devil  I '  he  8\id, 

*  When  wilt  thou  be  back  ? '  said  he, 
*  In  an  hour,  or  two,  or  three,  or  four. 

Again  on  this  spot  I'll  be,*  &c. 

**  He  had  not  been  gone  an  hour  or  two. 
Far  Anchorites  for  to  see. 
When  finding  the  trick  didn't  take.  Old  Nick 
Tum'd  back,  and  the  Saint  met  he,  &c. 

"  *  Now  how  hast  thou  sped,  bold  Devil  ? '  he  said, 

*  Now  how  hast  thou  sped  ?*  ask*d  he. 

*  Oh,  not  very  well,*  said  the  party  from 

'  The  monks  were  too  many  for  me,'  &c. 

"  *  But  one — Theodistus— my  bait  would  take. 
He  drank  such  a  deep,  deep  draught, 
That,  eonquer'd  by  wine,  his  soul  will  be  mine,' 
And  loudly  the  demon  laughM,  ke. 

'*  Macarius  flew  to  the  tempted  man. 

*  0,  brother,  I'm  glad  you're  here, 

I  fear  I  have  qnaflTd  some  demon's  diaoght. 
For  I  feel  so  dtvilith  queer  ! '  kc 

"  Malarias  pray*d  to  the  Saints  for  aid, 
To  all  of  the  Saints  pray'd  he, 
'0,  Heaven  assist  na,  or  poor  Theodiitoa 
Will  perish  e-ter-nal-lee  ! '  &c. 
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**Tlio  Monk  «.ti  curc'l  u(  hU  ftrars  an<l  pun*. 
Anti  tite  Saint'*  j:"*-!  work  w.i«  o'er  ; 
Tiie  Devil  ri'W  u*T  to  bin  own  Joniains 

Nor  ti-ni{ittHl  tbi».tf  iDoiiku  any  more,  more,  mnre, 
Nur  tcuittv'l  tbtMW  uionki  any  more. 

The  MvT  ami  yi»unper  Micariiw  tuy  r/n«r  in 

A  ^kiff  oVr  th."  Iin-iisl  of  i»l  I  Nilus  tliJ  lloal— 
IIiiw  tuiichiii^  (:iii<l  nirr   to  SL't>  I'lirioul  brethren 

III  KWi't't  ufiittiiiiiitv  /'"ii  iM  tttt'  f't'it  ! 
A  triI)Uit«\  rfinarkiii;;  thry  l<>i>k<  •!  i«  i  rt>iit«»ntcd, 

WiiN  struck  )*v  tlie  lili'«.s  sii>*li  ii  lift*  o-mli  necim. 
Of  nil  uf  lii.-i  iiiii<t  in  u  liiiiip  lie  ropi'titeJ. 

Wiiit  h<»(iio.  K>-M  Ills  ^-M)U.  u:i'\  <ji\<?  nil  t)  tho  po)r. 
And  t  »>U  til  (lir  <*ii'nMlMt4*  lifr>.  hUf  M.iiiinii4. 

Ah  !  Would  M'  liad  hiiiiits  who  otiiM  lenl  or  |>erfUiida 
All  iiu'«-  that  s  b)  lri\o] ••!]•<.  wurMIy.  gre;:anoiM, 

T<»  fi  tl  the  dt liu'hts  uf  srclii**i>>n's  oalm  shade  ! 
Ii4  tru<\  &>uir  have  tried  it  uith'^iil  Mti>«fuctioii : 

Uue  iiwiid  til. It  llf  AViirid  ho  preferred,  on  tho  whole, 
Aii*i  thiMj^ht  a  p»od  lifo  of  «'xninplt*  and  aeti«iii 

M:.'ht  U'liftit  Jiinii.  iitid  n'lv.intajf  the  fi>ul  ; 
liut  li-dv  Milt. trills  -^Aw  h<iw  dixt'>rt«d 

]tv  S.it;ui  H  iu>idt>MH  A\iles  \\a<i  t'.f  mind 
TIni:  th::-i  Oxuld  hi'  baiiv'd.  ay  hi'  u.irriilv  exii'irtd 

'liii-  ix:-)iik  not  to  think  of  n-j. lining  niaukind. 

<  Hi"  day  on  tin-  rond,  uhi  re  f^oint-  ri>UK.T  had  alaiu  lam, 

( >r  Uitsts  I'f  the  dc*rrt  his  life  Inil   doKpateh'd, 
Ma>  .irius  pickid  up  tlie  h«Md  of  a  payuiin, 

NVithwut  anv  >•:  "n  i>f  a  \-*d\  att^ehd. 
Th«  >k;ill  tif  a  V'fi.k     f'T  lliitnl' t  has  proved  il— 

li  |'r>i|HrI\  !..LTL  i)i-d.  a  KpiHi.ai  nuiy  t«ni*h, 
'1  l.io  brad,  vl.t  II  llif  h»^e  to  hi-'  tahb'  rrinovtnl  it. 

I'll  itKif,  fi<r  It  •  \cr«istd  r»«^<>n  un<l  p|>eecli ! 

•*  i>.  uhiTv  i"»  tlu-  ^..lil  that  thv  N.lv  .in-.e  harUmr'd?" 
Aok  d  the  aai:  t.  ubd  tl.v  hcud  ^^•>-:ld  Imvo  |Niint«d  Iwlov, 

I'u:  l:a\in;;  i.u  in.^v  r%,  turn  d  hul-iarl  uikI  ^tarU^ard, 
l!t  tuournfulKM  .-hake,  ftnd  thin  un-mrM,  "  }'*ji  know." 

**!»  the  pljoo  \f  ry  dtvp?  '  *i;  I  th-  it  '.or»*nl  qnerLit, 

"  M'>ri.'  di«  p.    Mid  tbr  Lt-ad.  "  t)ia;i  fr  trn  heaven  to  eArtk." 
Anil  |.ra_\  •!  .:h  .'Ay  |ii»ul  ti  tin*  h'tt-'iu  he  uearett? 
"  N->  .  n  ai  \  a  f-iii*  has  a  far  ]•••*■  r  U  rth. 
1).'  Jtvi  ntv  iiiUi'h  furtlier  fnin  pirl'ii  and  iil'*Tj 
'ii.^n  tuy  »r«tihid  HfiA^ff,  and  nn!h-r  ni->rt  |iain." 
(  \  ti.ink  I  f  rAiff.  lIntliK-hild  and  Mimteliuro  ' 
Vt :..  •  \ir  «      r  ir«  :r-  ^  -nil  !"in  !  th-  :n  in  vain  ) 
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The  saint's  curiosity  still  was  rntirln  ^, 

'*  If  Israelite  souls  are  so  low  as  you  say. 
Can  any  sink  lower? — 'tis  worth  the  iaquiring." 

**  Oh,  yes !  the  false  Christians,  a  very  long  way  ! " 
Such  evidence,  passing  man's  power  of  giving. 

Was  precious  as  gold  to  the  saint  who  could  win  it, 
Thought  he,  "  Tho*  some  numskulls  we  find  'mid  the  living, 

This  head  of  the  dead  has  at  least  someikiryj  in  it." 

More  wonders  besides  in  the  life  are  recorded 

Of  this  most  respected  and  excellent  man, 
The  noble  example  his  deeds  have  afforded 

We  all  ought  to  follow— a«/ar  as  we  can ; 
The  span  of  his  pious  career  was  ext3nded 

Till  nature,  exhausted,  could  hold  out  no  more. 
So,  blest  and  lamented,  his  pilgrimage  ended, 

He  died — Anno  Domini,  three-ninety-four. 

So  often  the  Saint  o'er  the  Devil  was  victor, 

So  valiantly  faced  he  Apollyon's  spear, 
To  rescue  poor  souls  from  the  torture-inflictor, 

He  ought  to  be  known  as  **  The  Saint  without  fear," 
The  patron  of  all  who  are  brave  to  audacity. 

High-spirited,  recklessly  bold  and  hilarious ; 
And  thus,  to  describe  him  with  force  and  veracity. 

We  aptly  might  call  him  **  St.  Devil-may'Care'VX'B." 
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Uniceraitle$  lit  Iiulia. 


[April 


UNIVEKSITIES  IN  INDIA. 


I'i^  no  ii:i  :iT>  till'  1>  .i-^l  illll■^l'^ti^;^ 
aihi  iiiU«  wi.r  iiv  in.  i-iciit  (if  the  liril- 
Imiit  iiiiii  ioiuaiiti«*  ]»i*0'jn"*«4  nl  tho 
riinc*'  <-f  Waif  >  in  IniiLi  liii-i  !>«'«  n 
lh«*  ronv..c.i!iun  of  iIh*  Senate i»f  tin* 
riii\t'i-'iilv  «>f  Ciloutta.  in  a  liuli  (>f 
it>  nwn.  t  •  r<>n:(  r  an  lionfr.irv  tit?, 
jjrtr  t-n  ihi*  luir  la  lln*  Thiono  nf 
Knu'^ii'^l.  ami  of  tiio  Knijiro  of 
1 1 ni'i<  --tan.     'I'ii<'  u<'tMiin: -  ui  man v 

m 

of  tl.i-  ;;uii;»'oiis  a^^t niMa;:r:».  ia 
ill!  ir  ^)>K-iiii«>ur  un^i  |<  inp.  f«'a«l 
I:kt'  |•.l«^up.^  \\**ui  till-  "  Aralii:in 
Ni^'lil.s.'*  Mau'niii'int  j"  wi  Is.  pli-n- 
li:'iil  at  !•  a\i  "^  in  Viillanil'Tn^a ; 
|»al.i<'«  -  iiii|-ro\i^«  il  a!  Liinilmii  i'i>^t 
Hi:li  niaji-Ml  i'l  Inilv  .  ihain  ariihiur. 
an  i  ill!  tl.i-  li.nl-.mr  snltnlour  of 
fill  i.il  till.'  "«.  w  !li  clii"  f«»  "I  iiinii  nl 
li* -.  • !::.  ;»:.■!  t"  ii  .\\i  rs  .f  tni-I\in^' 
til  .-t;  'h.  ll.!  !■  r.»r''  tli--  i  \«  ^  hi.-- 
\\ir  M*«  ni  "  I'l  a  \i^:*in  i»:  Mii/a; 
t<>r  r  ilv^:t^'«  uimI  t' )• '_'!  .i;>)i->  liN  mIIv 
ai.miii'aN  ti!ii<  ai:<i  ^y.i*'-  .  aiHi  nnili* 
tiu>  far  <  I.  U  «•!'  p. .it  \;i-t  ifiinn^  nt 
in  oil*  «'.  i.Mii.-n-i  I'i'Hirf 

ti  ii  \iWi'  III*  t  all  I  -h..Kt  n  li-ii.  i-  in 
a  i.i«>iul  :i'«  Will  a<»  in  a  inatiiial 
-I  n-f.  Ill'-  Vi  iM.iii-i  «it  *i\!.in. 
««l.o  ni't  J  :.ii -iMy  li.*-  rl-i-i  si  l.\:!.j» 
:i\  j  iKiii'li  (  •  till*  liiiliviLit  n:i-i;s. 
r-ixtT'  li  itii«*>iiiu'  iti.K  an-1  ihr  tiit'in* 
iu'.>  r  <-t  :!:•  iii./i.tii  -t  •loniuii'in  tlit* 
\\>  )l>i  i:  .«  \> '.  M  Ml.  who  n.a\  f.iiilv 

•  •  • 

|.i    :-.'.-i  |it.    i  .1-     .1    l\V*'  ('f   ull  tl:.lt  l-» 

f  x.uii  •!  ui.l  iil'ii.til  Ml  nur  (*oi:i:ii.in 
liUiij.iiiic- .  l.a\>'  i'>jn:i-  )i<l>i  ]iei«»-:.al 
cont.u't 

'I  (ti  ('.ttainaran  «f  Mdiiia*<.  with 
lt:»  sl.illt'il.  f*  .irii-o^.  |i:il.fil  lia'<  i^^sititr. 
uncluir.  .*! -i  -in  c  ttnir  r(''*|<iciivc 
rp  ati'i.o.  li.i^  lain  uL^n^Miie  the 
Ir.iii'Ial  iin*!  Uti*  IVaiioport  nliii7li 
In  in  trntii  a  iluating  ]'aUcc.     Thtf 


hinip1r<t  form  of  imval  construction. 
tho  union  uf  two  or  three  l^>^  of 
r.»u<:li-)ii'v\n  t i mi >or.  bound  with  na- 
tural w'lthcs.  and  proiKsUed  bv  the 
siinplr>t  of  motive  powers,  h&s  l-et'U 
in  (*l<>>c  contact  with  Uie  highe^: 
«'tT>irt>  of  human  genius  in  devising 
the  nuMns  of  bringing  the  end*  of 
tlu'  rarlh  to;:4t her  through  Uio  trmcL 
It^s  «ii*[ith<>  o(  the  might}*  ocean,  and 
\*\'  wu-^ini;  war  with  meau«  (at 
ht-yon«l  tiio  roach  uf  the  gods  of 
I'aUu*  of  heathen  niythologv.  In 
tiiiili.   neither    fu-tiun    nor    Cancr. 

<  M  ientul  roinunrchoism  nor  We^ktcm 
f.ii'I>'.  1*1  «n tain  any  i>a<^sages  or  scenes 
a|>|*i><a>  Inn^  thuM?  nbove- mentioned 
in  u Ml. tier  ainl  sii^nificance. 

i  roni  nil  tlii.s  the  transition  to  on^^ 
i>f  tile  plainest  un*!  m<t<it  proMic  lY 
f<r  >i<i'«  ilint;-«.  tilt*  conferring  of  a 
I 'ni\  fixity  ih^trec  is,  in  ILmI^. 
h.-jp'tiv  h'ss  mani  llous. 

m 

\\  hat.  tlii-n.  in  thf*  rniver»itT  of 

<  \i!i-ut:a.  of  whiih  \er\  niaiir  will 
lia\*  111  ar«l  f'lr  the  tii>t  time'.*  Wben 
aifl  h>>\v  ihti  Mit-h  institutions  ari»e 
in  onr  Ka*»tcni  ilomin ions,  and  what 
uMuiiiiit  of  inthiencc  are  tliey  exert- 
II I.'  on  the  |>rogrosA  of  tho  many 
nuilit.ns  »uhjt  i*t  to  Hritish  mle  in 
lli!i.I«<itaii  '  The»o  are  qiie»laan« 
ij>it  « it-ilv  an^iwcred  in  a  few  words. 
We  w.il  in*l«avi»ur,  howeTer,  to  put 
ii'.n  U'a>iei>  in  |>o<isession  of  tikt 
li.i-iiin;  firm  ooniiocte<|  with  tlicm. 
A*^  th'-  whole  have  arisen  within 
liviU;:  lucmon'.  the  men  who  hoiv 
tl.**  rhit  f  part  in  Uieir  ervation  art 
^:lll  a-i.ong  u«,  and  the  weorta 
narratin;;  thirir  origin,  althoo^  tto( 
p  nenilly  iitvessihle,  may  bo  os^ 
•^uIuhI  without  much  diflleol^  ^ 
ull  interested  in  tlie  matter. 

U|H)n    the    fmt   oeenpotioB   off 
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Bengal,  village  schools  and  special 
institutions  devoted  to  tlie  study  of 
the  sacred  books  of  some  sections 
of  the  people,  were  in  existence ;  and 
a  whole  literature  of  ancient  lore 
existed,  of  which  much  is  only  now 
becoming  known  to  the  learned. 
Such  knowledge  as  existed,  or 
was  being  imparted,  was  confined 
to  a  few;  the  great  body  of  the 
people  were  then,  and  unfortu- 
nately still  are,  in  a  hopeless  state 
of  ignorance. 

To  trace  the  gradual  introduc- 
tion of  a  higher  and  better  order  of 
instruction  could  scarcely  be  con- 
densed into  a  reasonable  compass, 
and  we  cannot  undertake  to  give 
even  an  outline  of  it  at  present.  It 
is  one  of  tho  most  creditable  epi- 
sodes of  the  history  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  deserves  to  be  better  known 
at  home  than  it  is  ever  likely 
to  be. 

Suihce  it  to  say,  that  after  a  search- 
ing investigation  into  the  matter 
during  the  Government  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  schools  and 
colleges  were  established,  tlie  di- 
rection of  education  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  most  eminent 
members  of  tlie  Anglo-Indian  com- 
munity, European  and  Native,  offi- 
cial and  non-official,  and  an  im- 
pulse was  given  to  public  instruction 
which,  in  a  few  yeai*s,  culminated  in 
tlie  demand  for  the  creation  of 
Universities,  of  which  the  latest 
episode  has  been  the  cause  of  this 
notice. 

The  purpose  of  Universities  is 
not  merely  to  grant  degrees  to  prove 
that  education  has  made  a  certain 
amount  of  progress,  and  that  some 
students  have  acquired  a  respectable 
amoimt  of  knowledge,  and  have  been 
subjected  successfully  to  a  course 
of  scholastic  training.  Beyond  and 
above  these  immediate  objects,  is 
undoubtedly  the  fostering  and  en- 
couragement  of  education  generally, 
and  the  extension  of  its  humanizing 


and  civilizing  influences  through  all 
classes  of  Uie  community. 

One  of  tho  first,  if  not  the  very 
first,  persons  to  perceive  and  act 
upon  this  was  Dr.  F.  J.  Mouat,  who 
became  Secretary  to  the  Council  of 
Education  of  Bengal  in  18JL2.  In 
the  Bengal  Education  Keport  for 
1814-5,  at  p.  0,  paragraph  5,  ap- 
pears the  fii-st  mention  of  Univer- 
sities in  India.  Dr.  Mouat  was 
the  sole  author  of  the  project,  and 
of  the  scheme  published  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  extracts  from 
both  reports  are  reproduced,  for 
these  State  papers  are  practically 
unknown  in  Great  Britain  and  alto- 
gether ignored  in  India,  where  there 
is  no  excuse  for  the  absolute  sup- 
pression of  all  mention  of  them  in 
such  notices  of  the  origin  of  Uni- 
versities in  India  as  have  appeared 
in  some  subsequent  reports  on  tho 
subject,  promulgated  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India. 

The  idea  of  establishing  Uni- 
versities in  India  was,  at  that  time, 
considered  the  dream  of  an  enthu- 
siast, by  the  general  public.  Dr. 
Mouat's  scheme  was,  however, 
adopted  by  the  Council  of  Educa- 
tion and  by  the  Government  of 
India,  who  recommended  it  to  the 
favourable  consideration  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  tho  East 
India  Company.  In  pointing  out 
the  want  of  professional  education 
Dr.  Mouat  said : — 


"  The  absence  of  any  efficient  mode 
of  aflbrding  au  extended  professional 
education  to  oar  advanced  students, 
who  liave  passed  through  the  regular 
college  curriculum,  is  now  beginning  to 
be  severely  felt,  and  to  force  itself  upon 
our  attention.  The  establishment  of  a 
University,  vnih  faculties  of  Law,  Arts, 
Medicine,  and  Civil  Engineering,  could 
supply  this  dedideratam,  and  fit  oar 
more  proficient  pupils  for  devoting 
themselves  to  Uie  pursuit  of  learned  and 
practical  professions  in  tliis  country,  of 
which  tlieir  industry,  talents,  and  ac- 
quirements would  render  them 
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antl  valiiaMe  mcniWrs.  The  cminont 
bum  SHI •!  till'  tniMliral  I'diiiMlinuutl'urJvd 
bv  (lit:  1mii;;»1  i*«>l)i-;^'tr,  wliiTti  by  no 
mt'uii'i  u  lii;:)i  s«iiti'  i>f  litiTury  or 
iu*ieiititi(*  iiiforoiutiiiD  is  n'<|Uirfil  from 
till-  pupils,  is  an  ffiriii-bt  «•(  Umt  which 
rtiuld  iii>t  fail  tn  fullnir  the  devutiou  of 
fuir  K<  h••Ilir^hip•lulltl•TS  to  mime  \*(Lr- 
tii'ii!:ir  hriiiu-li  of  stiiily. 

"'lliiTtr  iiTf  iiiHDV  (lil)iru  It  it'll.  Iiow- 
0V4  r.  Btlrti«l:ii^  thu  rtimin^  out  of 
th«  M'\i4-Ud  ninth  rrtiihr  il  nitrXiH'difiit 
to  liiluti*  ii)'«iii  tluiii  utitii  we  iiro  pri*- 
pnrt  <1  t'l  i>uhiuit  ii  di-tniliNl  m-Ih-iiio. 
tinhriti-in;;  tin*  liiMiirinl  aii«l  olluT  iiii- 
portaiit  (:on*<iilLrutiiiiis  ci-iimi'ti'd  ^\ith 
tlic  mhji-Tt. " 

111  thf  fislt»wint*  yt*:ir,  1**4'».  tliO 
srht'fiu*  fcr  t-^'tul'liHliii.t'a  I'lnvrr^ity 
in  1  ali'iitta  %«a^  i  ropoM-d  hi  the  f^d* 
lowing  form  •  : — 

cati'ii  ih  tl.'  l»iiiu'»l  I'll  ^I'li  !■«'>.  uiih 
tlio  l.ir.i-  :ii.d  ariiiU-iilv  im Tl  a-iMi* 
ituiiihi  r  >f  !  :^-i.ly  i  lui-iit«d  piipiU.  h.lh 
ill  puMi<-  :.!i  1  I  ri\iil<  iiistiti:li'i]«.  nu- 
(111-  i*  !•:  <•;  !v  « !]••  ilii  nt  iiiid  ad- 
\i-.ii!'  I  .'.  .1  tii:itii  r  •!  hill  t  ju>ti<  •* 
and  III  •  I -"itr.  tii  «'>-ii:ir  ti|  •>:  tli>-iii 
hi'iiii  ii.i:i.  'i  diAtni«  tii-!i  i'V  wliu'li 
tln\  II. :i'.  1  ••  r  •  ■  ■JTJ'"  d  M-  1 1  r-* 'lis  itf 
hh>  :>>!  I-  i'i  I'-i-  !i  :t!i  !•  i!  .  !•!«  ;!•  iiiiiind>«. 
c;i|  .il  i«  ::■  I  :  t  •  !.%!.:;.  .  ::d  •«•  i>  ntilii* 
trmiiii  J  !i.'  \  i.  o»  »:•-  !<  i,:"ii» .  ••!  M:it  r- 
irj;;  a'  •:■■  '•{•'■  'i.*'  -i  !:'•«?  du':t  ^  i»I 
hfi'  .  t  f  «"ii.iU'  :.-  ;ii^'  t}i<  \T.-  !:  al  |>t::- 
ni!t  »f  tr,.  !•  iiriM  1  |i-l'-  :  :.  -  in- 
CiU'i;:  .'  :ti  ll.J**  d-  '•  up:;  ■•.  ll.-  i-ufii.i  -.■« 
«  !' il;-!;i:' 'il.;:  tl..  n-i!.:  .  '  ■  rili-in  ,  ••! 
1. -I  li::;::i..  1..J!.- r- :!;  ■  i.r  '.■:<•  -.ni 
!..•:.!  t\-ti  t'l  !  .i!r>>  V  :rt<  r  lu'  •  iKi.il 
fj!::ilil  ■  .i!:  :i  •:.  :  t..k::.j  I'm  r.ink  ::i 
fi  •  !•  \\  .i>  •'  :•!•  1  ;::  1  1.  |  •  t  •11  !>••  :it- 
1 »  r-  .ti.  i  ..  I  .".«'•-•  :  I  •  I  -.ivi !  :*.•  *. 
'  li.-  •  :  '.'.  !..•  i!.-  >'t  at'r  iiipli- 111!.;; 
'.;..;..'■'•  it  :-  I  \  lii  i  -!  -.i  i-iiiui  bt 
•  I"  .1  ii:.!r.»i  I  :..^'r-:r\.  .»•:»!»  1  u.tli 
ti.t  I  ■  .'  •  r  •  I  , :  •.•:i./  -[■  i:*'  •  -  1  :  Art*. 
>••  :.  I;-  •  I..i-.\  >!•  ill  ::  i-.  •;  i  i  .\:\ 
1 .1  .•;:•■  r.i.^V  :!..  i|.i;.i!i  I  i*  .i  *;■■  ■  .*i 
Al?  ■:!.'•    l.t,.-.i'.\-   t     :i:i<  ii  •':  li.  i..k. 


jnye<l  by  all  chaiiflred  mimiiitiM  ia 
(■real  liritain  tnd  Ireland. 

'*Aft«r  carefully  aiuctriiif  Um  law* 
and  ronbtiiutiona  of  the  UaiTcraitMa  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with  Ihoa*  of 
the  ri*ci*DtlyeiiUbliiihed  I'niTcnitT  of 
London,  Uie  Litter  alone  appean 
adiipt4Hl  to  tlia  wanU  of  the  natiro 
C4ininiunity. 

**  ThiH  'rnivervily  was  ineorpoimtoil 
hv    Uovid    Charter,    daU^l    the    Mh 

I  >fcembfr,  in  tlic  fintt  rear  of  the  ni^ 
of  Qui.*«u  Victoria,  uoii»r  writ  of  Pfeivy 
S'al.  c-ouHtituting  tlie  peiaona  naird  — 
a  Chancellor.  VicoChancellur.  and  kW- 
hmH—onc  body  politic  and  eorpomle. 
by  till*  name  of  the  *  Univeraity  ff 
I'^iudon.'  In  Uiia  charter  ara  dejmc^l 
till*  iiii<di'  of  appointing  and  eleetiBg  tl«« 
oil'iri  ni  al  Ml  ve  mentioned,  their  eonati- 
tutiii;;  the  Stiiattf  of  the  L'niTefvity. 
uith  the  iMiHtTof  granting  degit—  ia 
Arts.  S-ieiice.  Medicine,  kc. 

"  I'lNin  a  similar  plan,  and  foe  the 
sfimt'  id>jri*ti*.  It  ia  propoH*d  that  the 
rniv« TMty  iif  Calcotu  ahall  oonairt  of 

II  t'liiincellor.    ViocChanorUor. 
IVUiiaj*. " 


'rih-ri  fidlows  a  listof  tli« 
propiiMiI  to  form  tlie  Senate  mmI 
pivt-niin**  body  of  the  CiiiveraaiT. 
with  a  «lrfitit(ioii  of  tlieir  powm 
mid  aiithorttv. 

As  n'^'iir«l-i  affiliates!  inatitationa, 
the  iciit  1110  went  on  to  aaj  thai 
"thf  Im  lutits  of  theM*  examitMlioDe 
shall  )m-  ,  xtrndcd  in  all  inatitutioiWL 
whiilit  r  <i<ivcniiii«'ntal  or  private, 
iippr>i\«  •!  by  tho  Scnato.  pn>vided  llw 
rdiiiii  !iit«  s  fr«ini  such  iii«titatioBa 
r.iiifcriii  to  Mit'li  regulation*  u  nwr 

bi-  I  I i acted  ri.**>|H.*Ctillg  it4  COUTMLrs- 

tfi.t.  :iiid  dumti-  n  of  »iadj.  and  pn>. 
iMi-<-  ih«*  ct  rtificatra  that  wiil  ke 
r'-piiiid.  authoriiy  being  giaaicvl 
f-i  tilt  i<.«ui-  oi  the  Muue. ' 

1  ( i'  oiibuci  v(  fi'o«  waa  reiamd 
!••.  iiii  i  a  oi.(  tell  outliflo  of  iMol^ 
tl-  ii<>  :•  r  t  x.iiiuiiatioua  for  dagivt a 

y^A^  aUo  propohctl. 


1- 


»i 


J"  .T'--: 


:i 


IrWr 


:   In  .1  r«  .f  tkc  l^ci^  ffV-W" 
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The  scheme  was  concluded  with 
the  following  remarks : — 


"  Tho  above  is  a  rough  ontline  of  a 
plan,  the  carrying  out  of  which  would 
turm  one  of  the  most  important  epochs 
in  the  liistory  of  education  in  India. 
It  would  open  tlie  paths  of  honour  and 
distinction  alike  to  every  class  and  in- 
stitution, and  would  establish  a  high 
utandiird  of  qualification  throughout 
the  Presidency  by  bestowing  justly- 
earned  rewards  upon  those  who  had 
spent  years  in  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, and  by  rendering  their  literary 
iionours  a  source  of  emolument  as  well 
as  of  social  distinction.  It  would  re- 
move most  of  the  objections  urged 
agamst  the  existing  system  of  examina- 
tion of  candidates  for  public  employ- 
ment, witliuut  lowering  tlie  standard  of 
information  required ;  and  would  in  a 
very  few  years  produce  a  body  of  native 
public  servants  superior  in  character, 
>ittaiiuuents,  and  efficiency  to  auy  of 
their  predccessoi-3. 

"  It  would  encourage  the  cultivation 
of  the  arts  and  sci-nces.  and  call  into 
existence  a  class  of  native  architects, 
engineers,  sun-eyors,  and  educated  land- 
holders, who9e  influence  would  rapidly 
and  certainly  diffuse  a  taste  for  the 
more  reflned  and  intellectual  pleasures 
and  pursuits  of  ttie  West,  to  the  gra- 
dual extinction  of  the  enervating  and 
degrading  superstitions  of  the  East. 
Increased  facilities  of  intercourse,  by 
means  of  railroads,  with  the  interior  of 
the  country,  the  N.W.  Provinces,  and 
with  Europe,  would  cause  these  in- 
fluences to  radiate  from  the  centre  of 
civihzation  with  a  velocity  and  effect 
heretofore  unkno^iii  in  India,  and,  in 
fact,  would  be  attended  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  have  been  recorded  in 
liistory  to  have  followed  a  judicious,  en- 
lightened, extended,  and  sound  system 
of  education,  encouraged  by  suitable 
rewards  and  distinctions. 

•*  The  adoption  of  the  plan  would 
only  be  attended  with  a  very  trifling 
outlay  to  Government  in  the  com- 
mencement, for  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  the  proceeds  of   the    fee   fund 


would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  defray 
every  expense  attendant  upon  the  Urn* 
versity. 

'*It  would  raise  the  character  and 
importance  of  the  whole  education  de- 
partment in  public  estimation,  and  ulti- 
mately place  the  educated  natives  of 
this  great  empire  upon  a  level  with 
those  of  the  Western  world. 

"  That  the  time  for  snch  a  measnre 
has  arrived  is  fully  proved  by  the 
standard  of  excellence  attained  in  the 
senior  scholarship  examinations  of  the 
Council  of  Education,  and  the  credit- 
able skill  and  proficiency  exhibited  by 
the  graduates  of  the  Medical  College, 
whose  examinations,  in  extent  and  diffi- 
culty, are  much  greater  than  those  of 
any  of  the  colleges  of  surgeons  in  Great 
Britain,  and,  in  a  purely  professional 
point  of  view,  nearly  on  a  par  with 
those  required  from  the  medical  gra- 
duates of  most  British  Universities. 

..."  With  reference  to  the  details, 
we  are  in  communication  with  most  of 
the  eminent  members  of  onr  community 
who  are  likely  by  their  knowledge,  posi- 
tion, and  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  of  education,  as  weU  as  the 
peculiar  wants  of  the  Indian  public,  to 
assist  us  in  maturing  and  perfecting 
such  a  scheme  as  will  be  worthy  of  the 
high  end  proposed,  and  tend  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  advancement  of 
the  magnificent  Eastern  empire  en- 
trusted to  the  British  nation."  ♦ 


In  a  brief  dispatch  received  in 
Calcutta  in  the  following  year,  the 
late  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company  declined  to  entei> 
tain  the  project  of  Universities  in 
India. 

In  1854,  or  ten  years  subsequent 
to  the  elaboration  of  the  scheme  of 
Dr.  Mouat,  it  was  adopted  very 
nearly  in  its  integrity ;  and  a  cele- 
brated dispatch,  since  denominated 
the  educational  charter  of  India, 
was  sent  out  directing  the  establish- 
ment of  Universities  on  the  plan 
originally  suggested. 


•  Fully  equal  in  extent  to  the  Bachel  or's  examination  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dablin  ; 
and  much  more  so  than  that  of  th  e  Bac  belier-es-lcttres  of  the  Sorboone  in  Parii. 
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Tn  the  meantime  education  wm 
\orv  niiii'h  in  thf  state  in  whicli  Dr. 
Mount  f«Miiitl  it  in  l^i4.  and  tho 
re&sons  which  wen*  consi'lcrod  valid 
in  llie  iii*«pAtc)i  nTfrnil  to  wt-rc 
equally  valid  when  the  project  ori- 

ginuttnl  so  niaiiv  vcai*s  earlier.  This 
ispatch  is  kni'wn  to  have  been  the 
work  of  lAtrd  North  brook,  when 
Private  Secretarv  to  Lunl  Halifax 
at  t)ie  Hoard  of  Control,  aiul  it 
does  httle  nioro  than  CMtbodv  Dr. 
Mouat's  iiieas. 

So  far  as  the  University  itself  i> 
concerned,  the  Court  of  L>i ret*  tors 
adopted  the  scheme  o(  Pr.  Mount 
in  ever)'  essential  particular-  the 
rniver>ity  of  London,  modified  hv 

m 

local  circumstances,  iK-iiig  the  niodtd 

folIi'WOil. 

Immediately  on  rrcoipt  <»f  tho 
disp.itrh,  sub- committees  were  ap- 
pointed in  (^ilcntta  to  diaw  up  a 
rou^h  1 1  raft  of  a  ^cil•-me  for  dr  threes 
in  Arts,  Ijiw.  Medicin*\  iin«l  Civil 
Kip.;i<i''*'i'ing  Thiv  lii-cu-Td  tin* 
qui-'<tiiin  in  '^reiit  •h-tail,  and  *'Ub- 
niitie'l  their  draft  of  ral«  <»  t>t  the 
(fOMTiimeiilH  of  Hi  ulmI.  Maiir.is, 
l^iinbav.  ajid  the  N<»rth  Wt^:  Tid- 
vihi'e-i,  for  thi'ir  iil'Si  rvation<*.  Thi-y 
a/am  obtained  opiniofii  trim  many 
loc.d  <ith<*i-r-«  of  cxperit  nee.  and  the 
wh'»l*'    WiiH    finally    lii-cu-^i  .1    urA 

m 

r>>n^i'i«  reil  iu  Calcutta  :  and  «in  tbi* 
*.»:h  I'f  .lulv.    I •*..•'..   Sir  .rimt'«»   «m1. 

m 

\i!«-.  i:'«.v  «»!!e  i-f  tht  nh-l  iiuineiti 
.iu'L'i  »  of  tht  rnvv  ('iiiii'il.  thtn 
rp'-il.  lit  i»f  thi-    I'nivi  r*itv   Ctiiii- 

m 

iiiirti  •  .  o!ibi!:i!:i  i  ti>  tbt  (ii>\iin- 
iiit  lit  ••:"  In>i:.i  •  .1  itp"i:  uf  tip- 
pr  ■t'ti-.ljii',''*  t'f  tb»' t.'-iiiiii;i:i  •  fr.»m 
ih<-:i    .ii'tt-iiii'Uh  fit    t>   :ii«    I'H -•  lit 

tiin<  .  .ii.d  •'!  the  Si'Ih  lue.  ubicb, 
:it:<  :'  tiriiiir*-  aiii  r.in  f;il  iblib'i.i- 
t:  'It.  tbi  v   \iA\»'  r«  -ohi.-l  t>>  rei-uin- 

M»*  !.l 

liii-    Vi.i^    appr  \«' i    by   tlif    *ii- 
\*  riinit n:  in  a  i<  '••tl'i!i><:i   tinti'ii   ti.i 
Ijtli    •■:     l»«.-'njbtr.     1  "'••'•.    wbi«h 
•>•  1**  I  :iia:    '  tii«- tbanl.^  of  th<' <■•'- 
\>!Tim<:i;  .ir--    l.ir^'rlv    dui'    t-i    !".i 
ni'ixil-rs  ••!'  :be  C«»  ..nii'tce  f.«r  the 


careful  and  complete  inonner  in 
which  they  have  discharged  their 
trust,  amongst  pres<iin(*  avocation » 
and  claims  upon  tlieir  time,  which 
can  have  left  little  room  for  addi- 
tional labours.  The  work  has  been 
admirably  performed,  and  the  G(v 
vonior-( General  in  Council  has  no 
hesitation  in  adoptinir.unreiirrredly. 
thehcheme  of  tlio  Committee*' 

On  the  "JSth  of  «Tanuar>'.  I*-A7. 
thi*  year  of  tlio  Sepoy  Mutiny.  Act 
II.  of  isrj?  was  passed  by  tlie  I.«|n*- 
lative  Council  of  India.  e*«tabliahinfe 
and  incorporating;  a  Cnivenitj  of 
Calcutta,  for  ascertaining:,  by  nie«n«k 
of  examination,  the  persons  who 
have  ac4piired  proficiency  in  diffe- 
rent branches  of  Literature.  Science, 
and  Arts,  ami  of  rewardinf*  the 
persons  who  liad  exhibited  tlimt  pro- 
ficiency by  academic  dein'ees;  ar:d 
thus  the  establishment  of  Uaivefvi- 
ties  in  India  became  an  oecom- 
pliNhed  fact. 

That  tlio  dispatch  of  1**%!.  the 
labours  of  the  conunitlees  of  l^%5 
and  ls5ri,  and  the  b-^rislation  of 
iH.'iT.  should  all  have  been  on  the 
lines  traced  by  Dr.  Mouai  in  1>4  4. 
s|H'aks  highly  for  the  «iatracity  and 
pr«\ision  of  tliat  oflicer.  and  eftto* 
iilishes  beyond  dispute  that  he  is 
the  oripnator  of  rniver^ities  in 
India.  No  honour  in  the  power  of 
llie  Crown  to  be<»tow-  -and  we  ore 
not  aware  that  any  public  honour 
ha*-  ever  been  awariled  t«>  tliat  officer 
-can  e«pial  the  distinction  fairly 
attributable  to  the  fjct<  abore  iv- 
ciir.li'I.  which  were  ;;ratefullj  ar- 
kiiowlflf^ed  by  the  Hindus  and 
M;di*»mmedanH  nf  Calcutta  in  their 
a'l  lr«  ^M'H  to  him  when  he  le!t 
Iiiiiia.  and  resigned  tlie  lerriea  in 
I'-To. 

One  woril,  in  conclusion,  at  to 
tin-   suci't'HH    «if    the    CniverkitT   of 

C.dnitia.     In  the  fi-n  veart  foUow- 

■ 

iiiL*  It-*  iii^ii!nii.»n  nearlT  11. 0*^"* 
students  pr<  M  nti  d  themAcUca  fur 
exaniinati«>n.  of  nhom  iiifi  had  ob- 
tainel   the     dt (Tree  iT   llachetoT  of 
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Arts,  35  of  Master  of  Arts,  88  a 
license  in  Law»  107  Bachelors  in 
Law,  84  Licentiates  in  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  7  Bachelors  in  Medi- 
cine, 4  Doctors  in  Medicine,  and  27 
Licentiates  of  Civil  Engineering. 

It  was  recorded  in  a  note  on  the 
state  of  Education  in  India,  pub- 
lished by  the  Government  of  India 
in  1865-66,  that  the  effect  of  the 
establishment  of  Universities  in 
India  '*  on  the  more  advanced 
grades  of    educational    operations 


appears  to  have  been  beneficial  in 
a  very  marked  degree,"  and  that 
the  Calcutta  University,  in  particu- 
lar, had  proved  *'a  powerful  and 
valuable  stimulus  to  every  college 
and  school  in  the  country." 

Thus  has  every  result  anticipated 
by  Dr.  Mouat  in  1844  been  literally 
fulfilled,  while  the  Prince  of  Wales 
has  become  the  first  recipient  of  an 
honorary  degree  in  the  University 
of  Calcutta. 


CEEMATION  OE  BUEIAL? 


By  the  Eev.  p.  MacMoblakd,  LLD. 


Which  shall  it  be? — how  shall  we  deal  with  those 

Most  cherish'd  relics  of  onr  Sacred  Dead  ? 
Shall  we  bring  Fire  to  bam  them  ?  or  dispose 
Of  them,  in  Earth  ?— laid  down  in  sweet  repose ! 
Let  the  Heart  answer  it, — and  not  the  Head ! 

Not  Science, —for  she  has  no  heart  at  all ; — 

Only  a  brain,  investigating  still. — 
And  not  Convenience,  for  that  plea  is  small ; 
Nor  argument  of  Health,  which  can  appal 

Only  the  weakest ;  ever  dreading  Ul. 

Say,  shall  we  lay  the  precious  dust  we  love 

Into  the  kindly  ground  ?— ;whero  it  may  lie, 
Guarded  by  all  the  faithful  stars  above  ; — 
Which  in  their  silent  orbits  grandly  move ; 
And  watch  our  Treasure  nightly,  from  the  sky ! 

Shall  we  commit  it  to  tliat  Mother  breast, — 

From  which,  made  fertile  by  the  Sun  and  showers. 
Springs  everything  by  which  our  life  is  blessed  ?— 
Shall  we  lay  down  our  burden  in  that  rest?— 
Where  it  may  sweetly  He,  through  all  the  hours ! 


32—2 
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That  Breast,  which  bloooms  in  the  flowon  of  Spring: 

To  all  who  live  -loch  exqnisite  delight;— 
The  joy  of  age.  and  childhood,  as  thejr  bring— 
Their  beant  j  to  the  light ;— and  fragranee  fling 

Aroond  them  ;  ever  beaatiful  and  bright ! 

Shall  we  Uj  down  our  lov'd  onea  in  that  groond  ?^- 

Hiding  tliem  from  the  Bearchingi  of  the  air. 
And  light  :'-bcneAth  a  swelling,  flowerj  moond  ;«• 
Where  on  a  coming  day  they  may  be  foond  ; — 

After  Corruptions  work  it  finiah'd  there ! 

A  work  beet  done  in  dark  and  secrecy ; — 

Beet  done  within  tlio  silence  of  the  tomb ; 
Where— nnknown.  and  conceal'd  frtmi  every 
Not  even  the  searching  WaichcrB  of  the  sky. 

Can  trace  the  working  out  of  mortal  doom ! 


Let  no  one  say  it  matters  not  ;~-or 

What  is  tiio  difforvnce  ?    In  tlie  end  'twill  eome 
To  tlie  same  thing.     It  may ;  perhaps  it  may ; 
Perhaps  it  must.    But  paMing  to  decay, 

Does  not  oflfond  the  hopes  of  Christendom ! 


Nor  is  it  Uic  same  tiling,  to  lay  our  dnst 
In  dust,  to  !>«•  rt-snlrcd  to  dust  again ; 
Committing  it  to  Him  who  is  onr  Trust : 
That  in  the  resurrection  of  the  Just, 
It  may  'rise  from  the  bed  where  it  hath 


Not  the  same  tiling,  as  in  the  Stove  to  abut. 

A  form  once  loved,  for  which  we  atill  may  cart ; 
Ah  if  some  Moloch's  appetite  to  glut ! 
Does  it  not  sc«*m  as  if  a  violence  put 

On  our  best  feelings,  we  can  hardly  bear? 

To  give  it  to  tho  Fire :  tlie  anpr  Fire ! 

How  can  we  wreak  such  vengeance  on  the  Dead  ? 
The  husband  on  tin*  wife  !  tlie  son  on  sire ! 
Mother  on  child  !  tm  if  the  heart's  desire— 

And  darling,  mu^t  be  luited  now  instead. 

True.  Fire  u  holy  .  for  from  heaven  it  came  ; — 

An  element  tliat  purp^s  out  tlie  bad. 
The  filtliy.  and  the  wortlilcas.    There's  no  blaoM 
Connected  with  its  working  ;  only  flame. 

That  so  dcvoun,  must  make  the  spirit  sad ! 
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'Tifl  holy ;  for  we  know  the  Tictim  hud 

Upon  the  altar  in  the  days  of  old, 
Was  o£fer'd  up  by  fire,  to  Him  who  made 
The  worlds !  with  awful  Attributes  array'd ; 

In  Essence,  one ;  in  Working,  manifold. 

Holy,  because  it  purges  dross  away ; 

And  wildly  beautihil !  though  with  a  look. 
Too  like  some  glaring,  ruthless  Beast  of  prey ; 
Which,  without  pity,  must  relentless  slay 

The  yictim  it  hath  fiercely  overtook ! 

Which  shall  it  be  ? — for  one  of  them  it  must; 

(Our  Beautiful  and  Loved  we  cannot  keep ;) 
I  ask  it — shall  we  lay  them  in  the  dust  P 
Waiting  the  resurrection  of  the  Jusi, 

Where  we  may  sometimes  turn  aside  and  weep ! 

Or,  shall  we  give  them  to  the  raging  Fire, 

That  it  may  wreak  on  them  its  vengeful  force  ? 
Glutting  a  merciless  insatiate  ire ! 
Which  shall  it  be?  an  answer  I  require, 

For  I  must  deal  in  some  way  with  the  Corse ! 

What  ? — ^never  more  a  churchyard !  or  a  place. 

Named  as  the  field  and  "  acre  "  of  our  God ! 
Where  Thought  may  meditate ;  and  Love  may  trace 
Its  hopes  and  feelings,  in  the  flowers  that  grace, 

And  give  a  deeper  meaning  to  the  sod ! 

Which  shall  it  be  ? — how  shall  we  deal  with  those 

Dear  cherish'd  relics  of  our  Sacred  Dead  ? 
Shall  we  bring  Fire  to  bum  them  ?  or  dispose 
Of  them  in  Earth  ?  laid  down  in  sweet  repose ! 

What  answer  does  the  Heart  give  ? — ^not  the  Head  t 
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LITKRAUY    NOTICES. 


Two  Priif  Kftittys  on  thr  D'nitxf 
of  thf  Athajtiitiiiin  CrtrJ  in  thr 
^rrictJ  I't'  thf  Church  »»/*  Knifhi/nl. 
Bv     Chtirlcs    PeluKiv,    Autlutr    of 

••Authors  nt  Work/*  uinl  Coin iiuv 

• 

Stiiiilio|io  Kenny.  LL.H.,  Fo  lnw  of 
Downing  Cuilcgf,  Canibriilgo.  Lon- 
don. Wiil  iiin^  tt  Nurj^atc. — Tlu^o 
uro  %'orv  ul>!o  and  oxliuu^tivc  e«Mivs, 
H  viist  lital  of  intonnution  hfin;; 
convey  I'd  in  a  bniull  hpace.  Tin; 
bulijei't.  iiiiIk-  I.  is  thtM'uu^^lily  di>- 
cu><«ed  lii^ti»rieallv,  cntieallv.  and 
tht«d<i;:ii*dly.  anii  in  a  nio^t  eiMu- 
mmdabli*  spirit.  The  eonehi>iun 
of  hi»t)i  iA>a\i<«t.s  is  adviTso  to  tlie 
continuance  «>f  the  use  of  the  t'reed 
in  the  siTvices  of  the  Chun'h: 
tbeir  r(.asons  are  fairlv  ^tated.  and 
thev  \^r:tc  ui'.h  an   entire  freeiloiu 

m 

from  till'  vip.14  ilint  to^>  firqnrntly 
lUTine.itt-  tlu-uIoj^iL'.d  i'oniiii\ti'«u"«. 
Even  t}i«iHi>  who  mav  di^M*nt  fr*»in 
the  conrhisii»ns  nf  the  writer'^  mu'*: 
admire  the  ahihtv, candour, and Citin- 
l»lct4*n<.'*!i  with  whicli  they  iiave 
stated  th<  ir  \iews.  hMun^  in  thi:i 
respect  nuihiii^  to  ho  desired. 


Thr  Ctiivnsify  of  I^fhUn   vi'ir.I 
in    11*1 'ft  t\    t'f    h'r    I*rffiiiffi->n    >  f' 

m 

Onjtniji  lifit'ircu.  \\\  Artliur 
Warren  SaniueU.  S-'h  T  C  1*. 
Duh.i'i  F.  l'on*onhv  An  e-^av, 
the  au'.lii'r  ?eIU  u«i.  the  *>uh«t.inre 
of  iihit*h  i-^  •'■'ntAiniMi  in  tl)i»  pub- 
liCAtitiii  nas  ^lU^^'^e-^ful  in  tlie  dun- 
petition,  iti  1**T'»,  f.T  iJie  Vice. 
i*hanL*i  MiT"  |<ri/'-  in  F.'  i:)i!«h  pm^e 
Sin -e  !  f.n  the  •>•■!#  nth  re|>ort  of 
the  I;  iv.il  ('onniiiisiontirs  on 
Scient:i«i'  Instruction  ha.4  been  pub- 


lished, and  as.  in  his  opinion,  their 
rennirks  upon  Trinity  College.  Dab- 
lin,  do  not  convey  the  impression  that 
their  investi;;aiion  was  conducted 
with  the  same  careful  inquiry  inlo 
details  as  was  used  in  the  case  of 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
believing  that  Trinity  College  is 
not  abo\e  criticism  in  the  aMistAiiee 
it  renders  to  Orij^inal  Investigatioa. 
considering  the  hubject  to  be  one 
of  tliu  utmost  importani-e.  feeling 
ceruin.  too.  tliat  its  furthenuiee  in 
Ireland  iii  desired  by  memben  of 
our  rniversity.  and  seeing  that  at 
the  pi-esi^nt  moment  Trinity  College 
is.  under  iu  new  rr^imi^  in  a  alate 
of  transition,  he  haa  been  indueed 
to  publish  this  pamphlet,  more  in 
the  hope  of  drawing  the  attention  of 
abb-r  niiinls  to  ^onH*  iiiefliciencirs 
in  our  academic  machinery  than  in 
tlie  assurance  that  the  reinediea  he 
sugi^estH  ore  the  sole  or  best  poeai« 
ble  improvements  tliat  can  be 
c flee  ted. 

Sui*h  i^  the  autlior'a  own  ttafte- 
nient  uf  the  object  of  hii  publie^ 
t  ion.  and  it  is  sufficient  for  os  to 
say  that  hi»  suggestions 
w«irthv  uf  attentive  consii 
He  wnte<«  Willi  a  complete 
of  hi4  •^iil-jce:,  and  his  views  on  the 
wlio  e  an*  sound  and  prsctieaL 


//'  '.rtf'M  lUiiMfniffJ 

TiftfM   i.f'  r.urtrty  of  tke  tJmk^ 
A'iny./' -I    tf    ii  rt.it    Britmim 
Itt\:nd       r-7«i 

ItrfftttM   liluM*r.ited 
tritk   the   Knijht.^yr  of  tk0  DmUti 

KtnjJjhi.     Is 70.     London:    ~ 
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and  Son.  —  These  are  annuals 
admirably  arranged,  most  carefully 
prepared,  and  of  established  reputa- 
tion. There  is  a  laudable  pride  in 
saying  that,  **  Debrett  has  been 
known  to,  and  patronized  by,  at 
least  five  generations  of  the  *  upper 
ten  thousand/  and  that  for  one 
hundred  and  seventy  years  its 
reputation  as  a  standard  book  of 
reference  has  been  maintained/' 
and  we  can  say  that  the  edition 
before  us  fully  sustains  the  fame  of 
its  predecessors. 

The  success  of  such  a  work,  ex- 
tending over  so  lengthened  a  period 
of  time,  is  undoubtedly  a  most 
decisive  test  of  merit,  and  of  its 
appreciation  by  the  public.  That 
the  excellence  of  "  Debrett "  has 
suffered  no  diminution  is  bettt  evi- 
denced by  the  position  it  now  holds. 
Wherever  works  of  reference  are 
valued  it  should  be. 


Stud  leu  in  English.  Edited  and 
annotated  by  H.  Courthope  Bo  wen, 
M.A.,  &c.,  &c.  London  :  Henry  S. 
King  &  Co. — This  is  an  excellent 
compilation  for  the  use  of  modem 
schools  of  prose  and  poetry  to  be 
learnt  by  heart.  Mr.  Bo  wen  has 
exercised  sound  judgment  and 
good  taste  in  his  selections.  In 
the  introduction  he  says  truly,  that 
in — 

**  Training  to  finest  growth  the  finest 
properties  of  our  nature,  that  method 
and  stylo  of  thought  and  expression 
should  be  closely  attended  to.  The  mere 
accumulation  of  facts  may  come  at  any 
time :  bat  tlic  wise  and  right  treatment 
of  a  few,  and  those  the  simplest,  should 
be  our  constant  teaching  while  the 
learner's  mind  is  young.  Afterwards, 
as  this  power  grows  and  becomes 
strong,  new  and  higher  facts  should  be 
oontinuxlly  added. 

"  Some  facts  there  must  be  of  which 
to  treat,  but  the  mere  piling  together  of 
facts  is  as  the  piling  togemer  of  loose 
stones  withoat  mortar  and  without  de- 
sign— as  the  attempt  to  build  a  house 


withoat  tools,  or  withoat  a  knowledge 
of  their  ose.  While,  again,  the  best,  if 
not  the  only,  way  to  learn  what  tools 
there  are,  and  how  to  use  them,  is  to 
study  what  tools  master  builders  have 
used,  and  with  what  efiects. 

'*  Now,  this  is  true  in  learning  of  all 
kinds,  but  in  learning  of  language  it  is 
is  truer  tlian  any.  Vocabulary  and 
grammar  will  give  us  the  stones  and 
the  tools ;  bat  to  learn  how  to  use  these 
with  highest  cflect  and  noblest  meaning 
we  must  study,  and  thoroughly  take  to. 
heart  and  memory,  what  has  been  built 
witli  tlicse  by  the  wisest  and  most 
cunning  builders." 

We  can  recommend  this  publica- 
tion as  worth v  of  the  consideration 
of  those  engaged  in  the  education 
of  youth.  We  are  opposed  to  the 
cramming  system,  and  for  mere 
elocutionary  purposes  we  would 
deprecate  the  committal  to  memory 
of  long  passages  for  display.  The 
facility  of  happy  quotation  is  a  most 
desirable  acquisition,  and  good 
selections  in  prose  and  verse  are 
favourable  to  its  acquirement. 


Errors  and  Terrors  of  Blind 
Guides:  the  Popular  Doctrine  of 
Everlasting  Pain  refuted.  By  the 
Rev.  N.  G.  Wilkins,  M.A.,  Chap- 
lain  to  the  English  and  .\merican 
residents  in  Hanover.  Elliot  Stock, 
London. — The  design  of  this  work, 
says  its  autlior,  "  is  to  aid  in  banish- 
ing from  the  world  one  of  the  roost 
ancient,  most  widely  prevalent,  and 
most  gloomy  of  superstitions."  He 
asserts  and  undertakes  to  prove 
to  <'very  person  who  possesses 
ordinary  intelligence  and  a  mind 
open  to  conviction,  that  the  com- 
monly taught  doctrine  that  certain 
persons  will  suffer  bodily  or  mental 
torment  for  ever,  is  a  doctrine  not 
only  opposed  to  the  teaching  of 
Gods  word,  and  of  God*s  works, 
but  that  it  is  in  a  high  degree 
mischievous. 

He  commences  by  giving  an  ex- 
position of  the  doctrine,  as  set  forth 
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by  iniincrous  authors,  re,  rc-seiitiiig 
various  schools  of  tlieology.  Here 
is  the  Hoinaii  Catholic  view  of  the 
doctrine  as  cxpouiKlcd  under  the 
imprimatur  of  no  le»s  an  authority 
than  Cardinal  Culirn  : — 

"Little  chill),  if  ynti  f^n  to  hi'll  there 
will  be  a  d«*vil  nt  your  aide  t<»  btrike 
jon.  Ill*  will  y  oh  strihntf  vou  every 
minute  /or  ever  timl  ever  without  aTcr 
■toppiiig. 

**  The  fint  stroke  will  make  ronr 
body  as  batl  as  the  IkmIv  nf  .li»h, 
coTtTi-d  from  hrad  to  foot  with  Kures 
and  ulcers. 

••  The  K^i>nil  8tnike  will  make  your 
bodv  twice  aM  Imd  as  the  budv  <*f  Joh. 

*'  The  thirtl  stn»ke  will  make  vuur 
body  thrcf  timi'S  as  had  an  tht*  Uidy  uf 
Job. 

**  The  fourth  stn»kc  will  ninke  vour 
body  four  times  as  had  as  the  Uxiv  uf 
Joh. 

*'  How  tlit-ii  will  your  Itody  bi*  afh'r 
the  devil  hsN  ht-fii  striking  it  rv^ry 
BBommt  for  ii  htin«lred  miUi«m  uf  years 
without  htoppiiiK'.' 

"iVrliajm  at  tliix  moment.  H«*ven 
oVlftck  in  tilt*  f\rnin^.  u  child  if  jii«t 
goini*  iiiU)  hfll  To  mi*rrtiw  r veiling 
at  sevi  n  o  I'lm-k  pi  an>l  kniM^k  »t  tin* 

Sates  i>f  hell,  and  Shk  what  tlir  rliild  is 
oinf:.  The  df^'ils  will  u'o  ami  liMik. 
They  will  ritme  tiacK  u^ain  und  »uy  I  fir 
ehiLi  Ii  furniMj. 

**<i(i  in  a  ui'«-k  and  nhk  nhat  the 
child  ifi  diiin;;.  \('U  ^^ill  get  tht-  i>ume 
a&swcr    1/  u  /uifiiiii/. 

"!•••  in  a  i«ar  and  ask.  the  Minii- 
answrr  runifii     i/  u  f-urmt hi/. 

**Cio  in  a  miliion  of  years  and  shk 
t)ie  same  <|Uf«ii>iii .  th«*  aiLtwi-r  i«  juht 
the  ^ame«— If  iM  t-tirnifij. 

••  S»  if  y.-u  cii  f.T  ever  and  v\rT,  y.-u 
will  alwavfi  (;•  t  lUv  s.iriie  an<>M«r  i'^ 
u  hwrmtHif  iH  .•/.-  Hf'." — Tltf  >jfit  .•/' 
//W/.  by  ll..r  .r.  Fiimi^.C  S.S  It..  /Vr- 
MitfM     ^vi^rurrvm.      PulTv.    Sons   and 

Co.,  Dublin. 

Equally  eiplicit  arc  some  Pro- 
testant divinr%  in  their  enunciation 
of  this  doctrine.  ••  We  aiv  only 
ODiV  to  die,  and  in  that,**  aara  the 
eminent  Jeremy  Tailor,  "all  ia  at 
■take :  either  etrmify  of  tormemtt 
in  hfll.  or  of  liappiurse  »••  ^—-xro." 


.  .  .  **  The  aIareT7  of  the  dnmned 
in  hell  ia  >och  that  all  their  aeiMee 
and  powers  of  aoul  and  body  are 
subject  unto  eiertutl  paint  mni 
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arc  so  many  in  number  that  ther 
cannot  be  numbered;  ao  long  iii 
continuance  that  they  eaoDOi  be 
measured ;  so  grieroua  ia  qualitr 
that  they  cannot  be  endured,  but 
with  such  infinite  pain  that  evrrr 
minute  of  nn  hour  ahall  aeem  a 
whole  year.'* 

Bishop  Pearaon,  in  his  **  Eipoeit km 
of  the  Creed/'  decUrea  it  to  be  **  a 
moat  necessary  and  infallible  tnatb. 
that  the  unjust  after  their  resarrve- 
tion  and  condemnation  ahall  be 
tormented  for  their  aina  in  bell.aad 
ahall  be  ao  continued  in  tormwnUjor 
erer,  so  as  neither  the  juatiee  abalt 
ever  cease  to  inflict  them,  nor  the 
persona  of  the  wicked  ceaae  lo 
subsist  and  suffer  them.**  Id  **  Tbe 
Christian  Year,"  by  the  Be?.  Jobo 
Kehle,  we  read : — 


"  Salted  with  fire,  they  seem  la 
How  spirits  lost  in  tn«ttt9t 
May  uHtlfrti^imj  lire.'* 


And  Dr.  Watta,  in  ooe  of  bio 
*'  Divine  Son^s  fur  Children,**  aiega 
thus  :— 

**  There  i4  a  drpmlfnl  hell 
Antl  #-irr/.ijfi«>;  paiu4. 
\Vherf  sinners  mufit  with  dsTiladwaD 
la  darkness,  fire,  and  chains." 


The  celebrated  author  of  '* 
Saint*s  Kverlastinf?  Keat.*'aajt,  **  Is 
it  ail  intolerable  thinfl^to  bum  patt 
of  the  hcMly  br  holding  it  ia  tSe 
fire?  What, 'then,  will  it  be  to 
aiifler  ten  thousand  tioiea  MOie  f^r 
errrr* 

In  the  '* Catechism  '*  compiM  bgr 
the  lt4*v.  C.  H.  SpurKeon  from  *1W 
Assemhlv*s  Shorter  CateehiMl,"  mad 
•*The  Baptist  Catechism." it  JaliMbt 
that  "At  the  day  of  judyaaet  &e 
bodies  of  the  wicked,  beine  lai 
out  of  their  ffrarea,  ahall  be 
teucinl  together  with  their 
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unspeakable  torments  with  the  devil 
and  his  angels^br  ever.^^ 

In  the  authorized  Catechism  of 
the  'Wesleyan  bod^  the  doctrine  is 
prockimed  with  vivid  earnestness. 
Hell  is  described  as  *'  a  dark  and 
bottomless  pit,  full  of  fire  and 
brimstone,'*  in  which  "  the  wicked 
will  be  punished  by  having  their 
bodies  tormented  by  fire,  and  their 
souls  by  a  sense  of  the  wrath  of 
God ;"  and  it  is  taught  that  "  the 
torments  of  hell  mil  last  for  ever  and 
ever.*' 

Such  b  the  doctrine  against  which 
our  author  protests  as  unscriptural, 
and  as  unauthorized  by  any  of  the 
standards  of  the  Church  of  England. 
It  is  not  a  declared  doctrine  of  that 
Church,  for  it  is  neither  explicitly 
taught  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
nor  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
In  fact,  the  Churches  of  England  and 
Ireland  are  the  only  considerable  Pro- 
testant bodies  that  never  adopted  and 
authoritatively  taught  the  dogma 
of  an  eternity  of  punishment. 
It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the 
doctrine  is  inferentially  approved 
of,  by  the  reference  to  the  Atha- 
nasia'n  Creed  in  the  Eighth  Article 
of  the  Church,  as  a  creed  which 
'*  ought  thoroughly  to  be  received 
and  believed;"  but  this  certainly 
does  not  amount  to  dogmatic  teach- 
ing. 

Our  author  contends  that  the 
general  doctrine  of  the  Bible  is» 
that  the  wicked  will  be  "rooted 
out,"  will  "  perish,"  be  "  consumed,*' 
"burnt up,"  "destroyed;"  while  he 
admits  that  some  isolated  passacea 
are  to  be  found  which,  at  first  sight, 
taken  in  their  more  obvious  sense, 
may  appear  to  favour  the  doctrine 
as  commonly  taught.  But  similar 
passages  teach  with  equal  force 
other  doctrines  that  Protestants 
unhesitatingly  reject. 

Those  who  desire  to  go  deeper 
into  the  question  cannot  do  better 
than  consult  this  \evy  uble  little 
work,  which  is  written  in  a  com- 


mendable spirit,  such  as  should 
inspire  a  \^riter  in  discussing  a 
subject  of  a  nature  so  solemn  and 
momentous. 


A  Handy  Book  on  the  Law  ofRe^ 
(fistration  of  Trade  Mdrks^  de.  By 
JobnPyniYeatman.Barrister-at-Law. 
London,  Effingham  Wilson,  1876. 
— This  is  one  of  the  publisherV 
admirable  *'  Legal  Handy  Books,*' 
which  convey,  with  remarkable 
clearness  and  precision,  a  faithful 
exposition  of  the  law  on  various 
subjects  of  public  interest. 

Last  year  the  Act  for  the  protec- 
tion of  property  in  Trade  Mark? 
was  passed,  and  in  the  excellent 
treatise  before  us  Mr.  Yeatman 
clearly  explains  the  principle  and 
object  of  the  Act,  and  gives  plain 
directions  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  made 
available.  We  also  have  a  copy  of 
the  Act  itself,  together  with  a  copy" 
of  the  Rules  passed  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  with  the  assent  of  the 
Treasury,  for  giving  effect  to  its 
provisions. 

Mr.  Yeatman  considers  that,  in 
some  respects,  the  Act  is  exceed- 
ingly faulty,  principally  because  it 
attempts  '*  to  define  a  subject  which 
is  far  beyond  the  scope  of  a  legat 
definition,"  whilst  the  inevitable 
result  of  attempting  to  define  it  will 
be  to  deprive  honest  men  of  many  of 
their  rights  and  encourage  the  dis* 
honest  in  piratical  pursuits : — 

*'  A  person  tmacqnamted  with  the 
usages  of  trade  luw  no  idea  of  the 
infinite  variety  of  devices,  marks, 
special  and  distinctive  headingB  and 
labels,  that  are  in  common  use  in  this 
country,  although  they  are  confined  only 
to  a  small  fraction  of  onr  manufrctursrs. 
We  are  indeed  a  nation  of  ahopkeepera ; 
and  as  each  one  amongst  ua  is  ever 
trying  to  outvie  his  nei^ibour,  and  ta 
puff  his  own  wares,  the  greatest  in- 
genuity vs  adopted  in  order,  on  the  part 
of  the  honest  trader,  to  give  the  ^pimUe 
a  true  knowledge  of  his  own  particular 
merchandise,  and,  on  the  part  of  ther 
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(lis)iont'st  or  ]iiratiral  tr.idfr.  to  inisleail 
tlmt  public  uiid  to  induco  it  to  |>ur- 
rhmto  liis  own  oountorfrii  instead  uf 
thr  bettor- kilo wii  aiul,  iimsi  fn'^juciitlr. 
luoru  valuaUe  iirticlt:  which  it  in  lu- 
icnJed  ti  imitato." 

To  |»rolect  llicso  tU- vires,  other- 
ivise  Tnide  Murks,  from  ]iirucy  is 
tho  j»rofesscd  |»iir|>iis«?  ot'  the  Art. 
It  gives  individii.ils.  on  re^istrntion. 
a  property  in  Tniiio  Murks,  uini 
rep  tit  nit  ion  is  rendered  «»onii»n!N«iry. 
for  unless  re<^isterotl  there  is  no 
|>rott'(*tiun  whatever  u£*ainM  fniudii- 
lent  w-*!  or  imitation.  Now  Mr. 
Yeatmsin  considers  it  quest ioniible 
whetluT  the  prartiral  etl'ect  ot'  w^is- 
tration  under  th**  Ac:  will  not  he  to 
seriously  impnir  t'i<-  (*ommon  l«ii'-v 
tiih*  til  Trudi'  M.irkt  thut  wouM 
have  heen  pievimi'^ly  nequired  hy 
invention  und  um  v.  Ja*^i>iriition. 
a-  «-iiji*iiied  hy  ih**  Art.  involvi  -  to 
u  oertuiu  exti'n:  tii't'mitiiin.  while  in 
Httt  iiiptin^  to  tit  tin  -  i\h.it  a  'IVh-Ii* 
Murk  is  our  a'i:hi>r  In*. •Is  tlmt  tlif 
Act    - 

**  Hasi*urtiii!-il  tli«l>4iuii>larii.-swithi:i 
vlii*'li  Tni^h*  Mark.',  havi-  hiiliort*!  U-cii 
]i«rmitt<.-d  t<i  U  used,  and  hv  A  sliarp 
di  tiiiiti  ill  nt'  th«*  foof  iitial  p.irtii  \i\.in  ••!' 
:i  Tr.nlo  Murk,  it  dcj-rivoi  c\i  ry  Trad-- 
Miifh  ii'iw  ill  usi'  I  if  iiii\  proitrii'iii. 
mill  ^ii  i!  strictly  fuIN  nitlnti  tlii*>  ib!.!!!- 

ll'Ui  .     thi-    0'D!(i  •pli-tli'«    \%lil     1n>     tl.:it 

piraii^i  i:i;iy  vwrix^i-  th'-ir  iiiuMi'iity  l»y 
tuurt  r?aii;:ii;:  whit  ihiv  mav  i>a!i  Iv  cui'V 
from  tiir:r  in-i^.'iiUur'*'  ;;i»iM|«i.  uud  h<>w 
fur  till  _\  May  ^m  hi  dn-t  ivint;  ihi-  pulih^". 
for  "  -t:"!!  1  I  Ii'srly  prtviutji  any  pr>i- 
«vod :!.;;•«  U*in;j  takt-n  for  iit'nii;:i*mf-iiL 
of  'Ir^dt'  Maik<>.  •  x>'«'pt  for  stii  h  I'rado 
Mari.^  u-i  ari*  r>  .-..■»>p  d  unJt  r  the  Art. 
"  Il\iTy  jM  T'^t'ii.th'  rt'firf.nhndi-Kirra 
to  prt-sc-rvv  all  i:.-  Tr  i  If  M.irk*,  uiid  1 1 
pn  M'&t  pintii  ■«  Traill  iiiiii.itiii^  thvm. 
luu-^t  t'.iri  fully  in  *]';di'  m  hit  appjiralioti 
rviry  |K>int  p"--ii.If .  uiid  l.^r  tiiu  pur- 
poa«'  Le  should  I'iit.iin  liits  a.<«-:«iAxictf  of 
auBQi'  oan^i'l.  ki..ilc>l  in  ili«-^*«  canfa, 
uh'i  mil  U-  m^irt!  •  ••:4i|i«tt.<ni  than  hiiu- 
a*  If  t<i  drliui*  :ir.  iratelr  and  h.-;;ali\  xo 
iiii:rL  liM  thf  btv  p>  nnita  hini  t>*  n:Lain 
/or  i.ij  u-.\!i  hrniti;.    It  u  rliMr  that  ho 


int»t  ltw«  much  of  hliprewnt  ptotoelioB 

and  ri;*htB." 

This  is  not  a  very  satiafaetorj 
result  of  what  was  iutended  lor 
protective  legislation.  Mr.  YcAlmttn 
^i\es  ample  reason*  to  justifj  hii 
opinion  of  the  Act.  und  ihoae  who 
are  inten'sted  in  it*  practical  vork* 
in^  will  do  well  to  consult 
pu-es. 


(iravenhHrMf ;  or^  Tkou^hts  om 
(rood  ami  £ril.  Second  Kditioo. 
KHo\rintf  ami  Feeliny  :  a  Coi 
Hon  to  Ptjfcikoioyy.  IJy  WiUu 
Smith,  Author  ot "  Thorndale/*  Ae. 
With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author. 
Hlackwood  and  Sons. — If  •tirriay 
ineident  and  startling  adveotaiw 
eon>tituted  the  Hole  or  the  chief 
charm  of  hio;;raphy,  the  life  of  O 
hierary  man,  whieh  is  proverbiallj 
uneventful,  would  have  little  attne- 
tion  for  general  readen.  But  auch 
ia  not  the  caM\  What  leads  a 
never-fuiliu^  interest  to  this  kind  of 
writin:*  is  that  common  tie  of  ho- 
manity  which,  according  to  tho  old 

yin;;,  *'*}lomo  sum,  human iaihal  o 


sa 


nie  alienuni  justo,"  prvTeuts 
bi*iu^  indilfert'Ut  toanjthinghi 
The  incidents  in  the  most 
career  derive  all  their  attrscti^ 
from  this  aource.  On  the 
hand,  the  life  of  the  most  il 
ficant  and  commonplace  of  ■^■*^*nil 
^-especially  tho  inner  life,  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  mind 
character,  the  thoughts  and 

tioni>,    |HTplezitirs,  and  

aucct*!i.«eii  and  failures,  affect kms 

attach tnents — if  fully  and  bithfhllj 
n*corded,  would  amply  repaj  imp 
ful  peruial.     Much  more  does  this 
hold  c'hmI  of  literarr  men.  who^  on 
a  ceiieral  rule,  are  gifted  with 
niteliretual    p'lwerv,   larger 
liner  aensibilitirs,  and  more 
sive  knowledge,  thau   the  e 
of  men. 
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It  is  a  natural  and  not  unworthy 
curiosity — if  kept  within  due  bounds 
— which  makes  readers  anxious  to 
know  something  of  the  daily  life, 
habits,  character,  and  associates  of 
one  who  has  ministered  to  their 
entertainment,  instruction,  and  im- 
provement. In  all  ages  this  cu- 
riosity has  prevailed  among  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  literature. 
In  proportion  to  the  admiration  of 
an  autnor*s  works  has  been  the  de- 
sire to  become  acquainted  with  his 
history,  and  where  authentic  in- 
formation is  not  at  hand,  its  place  is 
supplied  by  conjecture  and  tradi- 
tion. Nothing  IS  more  interesting 
and  instructive  than  to  trace  the 
various  influences  which  have  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  the 
mind  and  character  of  an  eminent 
writer,  and  to  mark  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  growth  of  his 
works,  from  their  earliest  concep- 
tion to  their  final  completion. 

Such  is  the  sort  of  interest  at- 
taching to  the  memoir  which  occu- 
pies more  than  a  fourth  of  these 
pages.  The  degree  of  this  interest 
IS  diminished  by  one  or  two  circum- 
stances. In  the  first  place,  William 
Smith,  though  an  extensive  writer, 
was  not  the  acknowledged  author 
of  many  or  great  works.  The  only 
one  of  any  magnitude  or  importance, 
besides  those  m  the  present  volume, 
was  "  Thorndale."  The  bulk  of  his 
writing  was  anonymous,  consisting 
of  articles  in  Blackwood^  to  which 
he  was  a  frequent  contributor  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  a  few 
in  the  Quarterly  Review,  the  British 
Quarterly,  and  the  earlier  numbers 
of  the  Athentsum. 

Another  circumstance  detracting 
from  the  interest  of  the  memoir  is 
the  deficiency  of  information  as  to 
the  greater  part  of  Smith's  life. 
It  was  not  till  he  was  forty-eight 
years  old,  and  within  fourteen  years 
of  his  death,  that  the  writer,  his 
widow,  became  acquainted  with  him, 
and  they  were  not  married  till  nearly 


five  years  afterwards.  Hence  for 
what  she  relates  of  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  his  life — and  that  the 
most  important  part — she  is  in- 
debted to  his  occasional  remarks 
from  recollection,  and  what  little 
information  she  could  gather  from 
relatives  and  friends.  Nor  was  it 
possible  to  supply  the  deficiency 
from  his  correspondence,  as  he  rarely 
preserved  the  letters  he  received, 
and  generally  requested  that  those 
he  wrote  might  be  destroyed. 

In  spite  ofthese  disadvantages,  the 
memoir,  which  was  originally  written 
and  printed  merely  for  the  use  of 
private  friends,  well  deserves  the 
wider  circulation  which  many  ad- 
mirers have  requested.  As  far  as  it 
goes,  it  cannot  be  read  without  in- 
terest. The  interest  is  rather  of  a 
moral  than  than  intellectual  kind. 
The  extracts  from  Smith's  published 
works  and  private  note-books  are 
not  marked  oy  any  striking  literary 
excellence,  nor  is  anything  related 
of  him  which  indicates  extra- 
ordinary mental  power.  The  me- 
moir is  not  BO  much  a  record  of 
great  intellectual  achievements  as 
the  portrait  of  a  lovely  character, 
fondly  traced  by  a  loving  hand. 
Cold  and  hard  must  the  heart  be 
which  is  not  moved  to  sympathy  by 
the  tender  affection  and  profound 
veneration  which  breathe  through 
every  page,  and  bunt  forth  in 
touching  language  at  every  turn. 
Far  from  objecting  to  the  natural 
exaggeration  into  which  the  writer 
has  been  betrayed,  one  is  only  the 
more  deeply  impressed  with  admi- 
ration for  the  man  who  could 
kindle  such  a  flame  of  devotion 
in  the  heart  of  her  who  knew  him 
best.  ** Never,"  says  she,  "does 
word  of  detraction  or  spite  come 
from  his  dear  lips;  never  is  he  hasty, 
unjust,  uncandid,  unwise  in  thought 
or  word.  It  may  be  asked, '  What 
were  the  faults,  the  drawbacks  P  ' 
I  answer,  '  I  do  not  know  them.' " 
Such    passionate     enthusiasm     is 
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greatly    to    thu    Luuour    of    both 
partici— 

'*  Ffluri'8  ter  et  umplius, 
Quos  irniptfi  ti-nct  cupula,  ncc  malis 
DirulauB  qneriiiioniiH. 
Supreua  ciiius  Milvct  axiiur  diu." 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
remarkablti  awei'tneu  of  Smith's 
dispotfitioD  wan  iii  a  great  tneaauro 
owing  to  hia  happy  childhood. 
Boru  at  HamtiuTsuiith  in  1S09,  the 
youngest  of  a  large  family  in  easy 
circumstance?,  he  was  the  object  of 
special  atTection,  and  amply  supplied 
with  vvvry  meat  is  of  enjoyment. 
Ilia  first  trouble  was  going  to 
school,  where,  though  the  teaching 
was  good,  he  was  very  unhappy.  At 
his  next  schoiJ  lie  was  more  com* 
fortable,  but  the  iuntruction  was 
meagrt*,  and  he  soon  learnt  all  the 
masters  could  tt*ach.  Hence  at  an 
early  age  he  hos  removed  to  Glas* 
gow  University,  where  his  brother, 
eight  years  older,  was  studying. 
Ill  health  pn*\ented  his  remaining 
there  nion*  than  about  a  \ear,  and 
on  his  father's  death  he  was  articled 
to  an  attorney,  Mr.  Shaun  Turm-r, 
the  author  of  the  **  llistorv  of  the 
Ang!o-.Saxons.*'  In  this  position  ho 
was  again  unhappy,  and  begged  in 
vain  to  be  released.  The  reason 
for  this  is  ntit  (jitite  clear.  It  could 
hardly  have  been  a  distate  for 
law,  since  we  tind  him  Siton  after 
the  expiration  of  his  articles  read- 
ing for  the  bar,  to  which  he  was 
called  in  l^'.i>,  and  two  vrars  after- 
wards  he  publi»ltrd  a  pamphlet  on 
Law  Ucfnrni.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, succei'd  at  tiie  bar,  for  which 
his  retiring  di-pi>siti«>n  and  sensi- 
tive character  vitrre  not  good  uualiB- 
cations.  hut  dwoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  literature,  which  he  had 
long  cultivatt-d  with  ^rt'at  aasi- 
duity.  sitting  up  till  three  or  four 
in  the  morninCt  reading  exten- 
sively, anil  writing  %srious  species 
of  composition    with   %arious   suc- 

Cr»s. 


His  first  published  poeina  Dforrd 
so  disheartening  a  failure,  Uuu  hm 
actually  dug  a  hole  in  the  garden, 
and  buried  the  unaold  copies  in  it, 
just  as  an  eminent  daaaieal  aebolar 
at  Cambridge  pitched  hia  inathw> 
tical  books  out  of  hia  window  into 
the  river  Cam  on  failing  to  psM  Lie 
mathematical  eiaminatioD.  On  the 
contrary,  his  tragedy,  Athelwold^ 
which  was  performed  by  Macnody 
and  Helen  Faudt,  met  with  de- 
cided success  the  first  night,  end 
won  him  high  complimente  frae 
distinguished  writers.  Ilia  artielce 
iu  the  Quarterly  RetUw  and  the 
Atkentriim  were  alao  much  co- 
teemed.  Another  work  which  vci 
with  some  favour  was  "A  Dis- 
course on  Ethics  of  the  School  of 
Paley.'* 

His  first  contribution  to  Blmet^ 
yooJ  appeared  iu  1h39,  and  writing 
for  tiiat  magaxine  formed  hia  chief 
occupation  for  the  rest  of  hie  Ufcu 
His  articles  extended  ofer  m 
range  of  subjects,  including 
graphy,  history,  fiction, 
phiiosopv,  and  theulogj. 
dering  that  he  was  a  Dissenter  in 
principle,  a  liberal  in  politica»  and 
the  reverseof  rigidly  ortoodos  in  reli- 
gion, it  is  surnrising  so  much  of  hie 
writing  should  have  been  admitted 
to  the  pagt*s  of  i^/oc^irsoi.  Nothiqg 
but  a  high  estimate  of  its  falno  em 
explain  such  an  anomaly.  Bswn 
this,  however,  did  not  aare  soasn  of 
his  latest  works  from  esdiiaion. 

The  reputation  acquirtd^  bj  hie 
contributions    to    the 
under  the  title  of  "  W< 
Ird  to  his  being  invited  to  ^ 
I'uion  debating  Society  I  whero  ho 
distinguished  himself  amottg  ( 
nitru  as  John  Stuart  Mill,  tho 
I^rds    Uoniilly   and   Dariin^  Sr 
Henrv  Tavlor,  and  Mr* 
He  also  spiike   with  cs 
sucerns     at     an    Anta*C< 


meeting. 

His  residence  at  Gleignw  Uai* 
ver»iti-,    though   brief. 
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make  him  ever  afterwards  prefer 
the  Scottish  system  of  education, 
and  to  give  him  a  decided  turn  for 
abstract  thought.  Mental  and 
moral  philosopliy  became  his  fa- 
vourite study,  in  which  he  acquitted 
himself  so  creditably^  that  some  of 
his  friends  endeavoured  to  procure 
him  a  Professorship  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy ;  and  ProfesFor  ^Vilson,  at  a 
later  period,  being  unable  to  lecture 
for  a  time  on  account  of  ill-health, 
requested  him  to  act  as  his  substi- 
tute, which,  however,  he  declined. 

The  commencement  of  Smith's 
■acquaintance  with  his  future  wife 
cannot  be  better  told  than  in  her 
own  words : — 


"  It  was  in  the  Angnst  of  1856  that 
William  Smith  and  his  future  wife 
first  became  acquainted.  My  beloved 
mother — at  that  time  a  complete  in- 
valid— a  little  niece  of  mine,  who  then 
lived  with  us,  and  I,  had  been  spendinff 
Uie  early  summer  in  Borrowdale,  and 
we,  too,  attracted  bv  the  new  and  cheer- 
fid  row  of  lodging-houses,  now  took  up 
our  abode  at  8,  Derwentwater  Place. 
The  solitary  student,  to  whom,  I  con- 
fess, I  not  a  little  grudged  the  drawing- 
room  floor,  soon  sent  to  proffer  one 
request — that  the  little  girl  would  not 
practise  her  scales,  &c.,  during  the 
morning  Jiours.  Now  and  then  we 
used  to  pass  him  in  our  walks,  but  he 
evidently  never  so  much  as  saw  us. 
There  was  something  quite  unusual  in 
the  rapt  abstraction  of  his  air,  the  fleet- 
ing lightness  of  his  step ;  one  could  not 
help  wondering  a  little  who  and  what 
he  was ;  but  for  several  weeks  nothing 
seemed  more  entirely  unlikely  than 
our  becoming  acqainted. 

"The  lodginff-house  that  we  occu- 
pied was  kept  by  a  mother  and  two 
daughters,  who  liad  had  a  reverse  of 
fortune,  and  to  whom  this  way  of  life 
was  new.  We  were  their  first  tenants. 
One  of  the  daughters,  especially,  was 
well-educated  and  interesting.  To  her 
I  gave  a  copy  of  Grillparzer's  '  Sappho,* 
which  I  had  recently  translated.  I 
knew  she  would  value  it  a  little  for  my 
sake,  but  it  never  occurred  to  me  that 
she  would  take  it  to  the  recluse  in  the 
drawiog-room.    She  did  so,  however. 


Piles  of  manuscript  on  his  desk  had 
convinced  her  that  he  was  *  an  author,' 
and  it  amused  her  to  show  him  the 
little  production  of  one  of  the  other 
lodgers.  Perhaps  he  may  have  thought 
tliat  she  did  this  at  my  request ;  per- 
haps his  kindliness  disposed  him  to 
help,  by  a  hint  or  two,  some  humble 
literary  aspirant — for  always  he  was 
kind ;  at  all  events,  tlie  very  next  day 
he  sent  down  a  message  proposing  to 
call,  and  on  the  2l8t  of  August  there 
came  a  knock  at  our  sitting-room  door  ; 
the  rapid  entrance  of  a  slight  figure, 
some  spell  of  simplicity  and  candour 
in  voice  and  manner,  that  at  once  gave 
a  sense  of  freedom ;  and  the  give-and- 
take  of  easy  talk—  beginning  with  com- 
ments on  the  translation  in  his  hand- 
had  already  ranged  far  and  wide  before 
he  rose,  and,  l^htly  bowing,  left  the 
room.  I  thought  him  absolutely  un- 
like any  one  I  had  ever  met ;  singularly 
pleasant  in  all  he  said ;  even  more 
singularly  encouraging  and  gracious  in 
his  way  of  listening.  Ho  pointed  out 
a  pa88af:[o  in  the  translated  play  that 
haa  particularly  taken  his  lancy  :— 

**'Liko  to  the  little  noiseless  garden 

snail, 
At  once  the  home  and  dweller  in  the 

home: 
Still  ready — at   the    very  slighest 

sound — 
Frightened,  to    draw   within   itself 

r*n ; 
turning    tender    feelers    all 
around. 
And  slow  to  venture  forth  on  surfiuse 

new; 
Yet  clinging  closely,  if  it  cling  at  all, 
And  ne*er  its  hold  relaxing — but  in 
death.' 

"I  have  transcribed  the  lines  be- 
cause, in  after  days,  he  was  much  given 
playfully  to  designate  himself  'The 
Snail.' 

"This  visit  was  naturallv  followed 
by  others,  and  a  correspondence,  and 
subsequent  meetings  at  various  places, 
terminating  in  marriage  in  ISUl." 

In  the  interval  Smith  published 
his  "  Thorndale,"  by  which  he  ifl 
best  known,  and  which  he  describes 
as  not  a  novel,  but  a  diary,  inter- 
mingled with  incident  and  reflec- 
tions^and  followed  by  a  sort  of  con* 
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fesiiiou  of  fiitli  in  liiiman  progrcdt. 
It  nppenrrd  in  I  So?,  and  met  witli 
n  favoiirabli*  n^cvption  nmoni;  a 
wide  circle  uf  rt*a  lera,  incltiilint:; 
ronie  on  the  utliiT  Hide  of  tlio 
Atlantic,  as  appiMfi*  from  the  fol- 
lowing incident  in  ^Switzerland  :  — 

*'  At  /t-nntilli  UP  m:\dc  an  int^rcstins* 
nnd  t.'iiduriii;;  fricmlsliip.  We  wore 
tluTi*  oarlv  in  June,  nnd  tlic  HoU-1  ilu 
Mont  Cff^'in  liiid  <>nlv  three  nthiT  in* 
mat^s— a  yutin^  liii>li:uiil  and  wife,  and 
llieir  >wnl  I  liiM  iT  thnv.  Plie  visit- 
ors' lK>t»k  u'.«vf  tlifir  n:uii4'M :  tlifv  wito 
Nrw  Kn::i.iM  IffJ      We  ni-vi-r  tliMii^'ht 

it   wi  rt)i  wliilu    t>t   r nl    iMirs.    und 

hcneo  in  tlir>  riiur>>-  uf  two  nr  thn-e 
dnva  Mr-  Lonmix.  w)ii>  disccnK'd 
iwmii'tliiii;:  ri'iii:irk:iMe  about  the  ninn. 
asked  William  uho  he  was.  'The 
roniiiiiini»t  nf  all  Kn;:Iish  names-- 
William  Smith.'  '  Vis .  hut  I  liki-  it 
for  'lif  -iiki*  "f  :i  f.iviiuriti*  niith«ir.' 
At.d  till  n  I  hr-'k"  in.  itii|uiriii;;.  with  ii 
HtroTi:^  iTfSfiiiiiMi  lit  whiit  thr  answer 
Wiiul-I  h. ,  wlii-ii  i.f  tlie  niiniUr:i---i 
Srnith'i  hi-  iillu  !•  1  I'l!"  '  Thi*  iiuih-ir 
i'f  •■  Tl:»i:;ilu!i-.  It  v..i-!  a  ureiit  pli.i- 
pun-  f.«r  in.'  !  •  •*  iv.  ■  'I'lu-i  is  hi*  Mr. 
I^i»><iiii'«  }..i  I  w.iU  hiiii  ti."  Am«rii-.iti 
«iliti<in  -<f  'h*  \>'"  \.  «!;•  ■)!  mv  husttan  1 
haw  \M\it  .:.:•  Fi  -t  S-  l.«  .Mil  a  fri»»n'l- 
hhip  111  I  r-rn -i'..::.i.  n.  ■■  tli:it  Wero 
kej't  Jiji  t  I  th'    i.i-t 

Atn'»ni;    tijc    critic*     then*     nas 
ritiii^iiitTabl'-  ilivcr^ti'jr  uf  npinion  as 
to  t!;-*  ciiar.p'ter  and   t-ndency  ff 
t!u'  w«»rk.  hiit  ail  :ii'kiiiiw!ed^»ed   it* 
attract :\e!;o!«s    ;ir..|     puui'r.       Nn 
more   tr'.tiiful  dc*.Tij'ti'>n.  bith  «  f 
this  a:.-l    S:nith's  ii!h»-r  Wi-fK:-,  can 
well    be   i;i\en    tl.an    .Iilin    Stuart 
Mili'^,    in  a   ii-tli  r  Ai'kn>>wifii^in:; 
the   nce.pt   !■:    a    c  ipy  : — *•  I    iiad 
already  nn-i   tl.e   I-  •■};    w.tli    treat 
inlere-t.       A-     is     ihr    ca*e    witli 
i'\tr\t'-::i^    .  :'    \.'.rs    t'at    I    j.ave 
ri-:iii,  :t    -: .  ii).-.i  ti»  ni"  full  of  true 
tiiiiiivr'M,      aj'liy      iipreii!*id,     and, 
tliii-.i^'n    ! «  :    riS'i'i%i!ij   mar.v   i]ij«':»- 
l»i'.».    :i    '.»'■.  I'-ie    !•'■  .lr.li!it..'n    ti 
thi    il    »:  ..^  ,;  ;...•.;*,.;.!  ,.!'  Hli.iii 


arnthesit  will  hare  to  ahmpe  itwUl'' 
There  is  penotratinfc  diaceroincnt 
in  thia  remark.  Smith  a  writing 
are  {^nerally  more  iiiggestiTe  thu 
decisive.  Tliere  is  no  lack  of 
ingenious  thought  eipretied  in  ap- 
propriate language,  jet  the  subject 
la  not  completclj  exhausted,  or 
finally  settled  in  such  a  waj  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  objection  or 
doubt,  no  neeessitj  for  further  dia- 
cusaion.  The  reader  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  laat  word  has  not 
been  spoken. 

It  was  not  till  eight  years  after 
their  marriage  that  Smith's  wife 
saw  him  really  ill,  and  even  then 
they  supposed  the  malady  to  bo 
nothing  more  than  influensa.  He 
was  seized  with  shirering  fits,  fol- 
lowed by  iL^wr,  which  left  hini  fcry 
weak.  The  same  symptoms  reca^ 
red  at  intervals  in  various  places 
during  the  next  three  years,  and 
were  attended  with  a  gradual  bat 
con!tt.int  wasting,  which  terminatad 
in  death,  March  2Mh,  187:f.  at 
Hri^htitn. 

**  (f ravcnhurst/*  which  occupies 

the   largest  place  in  this  rolnoie, 

wa.1  first  published  in  1MI2.     Xo- 

thini;  it«  stated  in  the  memoir  as  to 

the  ^ulH*e.sf«  which  attended  iL     No 

doubt  the  rea^oti  fur  the  omiasioD 

iii  th:it  then*  w:i4  nothini;  favourdde 

to  tell.      Neither  the  »ubjrct  nor 

the    mode    of    treatment    is    wall 

rhoKen.     IVptdar  readers  naturallj 

shrink  from  so  thorny  a  theme,  aad 

thi'U!;litfiil    niindi    are    too    well 

awar  *  if  tiie  impossibility  of  soiling 

the  en:i;ma  to  trouble  themselrca 

about   It.      Whoever  has  read    or 

th«in:;ht  much  about  such  mattcca. 

Will    liefiirfhand  c*x|n*c£  to  be  di^ 

sati-:i-d,  and   in  t:ii«  ease  his  es- 

pfct.it:<i!i  will  be  amply  verified  bj 

:!je  ri-'.l!  !•:  perusal. 

'Iii  I*  \\<trk  conniitts  of  three  paita^ 
an  i!.trodui*tii»n,  expotition.  and 
enr.i.  r-ati  >ii#.  fiie  iiitruduction 
i:\\r^  :i:i  i!na;;iiiary  aconunt  of  tka 
\il!a^*e   if    (iravciihuriit.   and 
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characters  that  take  part  in  the 
conversations.  This  is  an  agree- 
able bit  of  fiction,  which  shows 
that,  had  the  author  chosen  to  pur- 
sue that  line,  he  might  have 
achieved  distinction.  Intermingled 
with  the  fiction  are  general  obser- 
vations on  the  main  topic  about  to 
be  discussed,  which  are  less  satis- 
factory, though  not  without  an 
interest  for  thoughtful  readers. 
"  Thomdale  "  was  called  a  "  con- 
flict of  opinions  ;  "  •*  Gravenhurst  " 
is  intended  to  represent  a  "har- 
mony of  opinions.**  Some  idea  of 
the  general  drift  of  the  work  may 
be  gathered  from  the  subjoined 
extract : — 

"  1  have  no  paradox  to  startle  or 
amuse  the  reaaer  with.  My  state- 
ments are  simply  those  which  must 
grow  up  in  the  scientific  age  in 
which  we  live.  The  optimism  that 
would  boldly  declare  tnat  this  was 
the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  does 
not  belong  to  an  age  which  recog- 
nizes the  limits  of  knowledge.  He 
who  talks  of  the  best  possible  of 
worlds  should  be  able  to  compare 
many  worlds  together.  What  we  in 
these  times  are  saying  to  ourselves,i8 
that  this  only  world  we  know  any- 
thing about  is  essentially  ane — one 
great  scheme,  in  which  the  lower, 
or  the  simpler,  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  the  higher  or  more  com- 
plex, and  that  it  is  idle  to  quarrel 
with  this  or  that  part,  unless  you 
can  quarrel  with  the  whole,  or 
unless  vou  can  separate  that  por- 
tion which  is  the  object  of  your 
criticism  from  the  great  laws  or 
powers  that  constitute  the  whole. 
You  take  up  some  one  part  of  this 
great  scheme  of  nature  and  of  man, 
and  you,  a  sensitive  human  being, 
exclaim  against  it  as  pain  and 
suffering,  and  denounce  it  as  evil. 
All  this  is  quite  inevitable,  but 
what  you  exclaim  against  as  evil,  is 
often  the  very  excitement  of  your 
highest  energies,  and  is  alway8(?) 
found,     on     examination,    to     be 


linked,  either  as  cause  or  effect, 
with  what  you  as  loudly  proclaim 
to  be  good.  You  suffer  and  you 
resist,  and  strive  against  your 
calamitv,  and  perhaps  this  strife  is 
the  end  for  which  you  suffered ;  but 
take  away  both  the  suffering  and 
the  strife,  and  you  simply  destroy 
the  whole  web  of  human  existence* 
Tear  this  web  to  pieces,  and  you 
have  behind  it — nothing  ! — nothing 
for  human  knowledge.** 

It  is  strange  that  Smith  should 
have  thought  these  statements 
peculiar  to  the  present  scientific 
age,  as  if  Bishop  Butler,  not  to  go 
farther  back,  had  not  again  and  again 
in  his  ''Analogy*'  answered  ob- 
jections by  pointing  out  that  nature 
is  a  scheme  too  vast  for  our  compre- 
hension,and  Pope  had  not  written — 

**  All  are  bat  parts  of  one  stupendous 
whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  Gk>d  the 
soul ; " 

and  called — 

**  All  partial  Evil  universal  Good." 

Though  Smith  disavows  the  op* 
timism  of  maintaining  that  this  is 
the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  the 
whole  drift  of  his  work  is  a  practical 
contradiction  of  the  disavowal ;  for 
its  aim  is  to  show,  either  that  evil  in 
one  sense  is  not  evil  in  another,  but 
productive  of  good,  or  that  it  could 
not  possibly  be  avoided;  which  surely 
amounts  to  saying  this  is  the  best  of 
all  possible  worlds. 

Nothing  is  more  unsatisfactory 
than  this  paltering  with  words  in  a 
double  sense,  to  which  Smith,  like 
other  writers  of  the  same  school, 
often  resorts.  On  one  page  we 
read,  "  God,  then,  is  the  author  of 
evil,'*  and  on  the  next,  **  In  one 
sense  of  the  word  God  creates  no 
evil."  Elsewhere  occurs  another 
instance  of  this  word-jugglery: 
*'  The  evil  that  man  endures  is  evil, 
at  the  time,  to  him ;  and  he  has  to 
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retist  it,  and  br  resistance  to  rise  in 
the  scale  of  virtue  and  inteUigence. 
And  that  which  is  evil  in  the  indi- 
vidual man,  and  which  must  erery- 
where  be  followed  by  penal  conse- 
quences, i:!  yet  not  evil  to  an  eyo 
that  could  embrace  the  whole  de- 
Telopment  of  humanity.**  In  other 
words,  evil  is  not  evil,  but  only  a 
form  of  good.  It  is  poor  conso- 
lation to  tell  us  we  have  to  rise  in 
the  scale  of  virtue  and  intelligence 
by  resisting  evil,  when  the  verv 
thing  to  be  deplored  is,  that,  in  all 
ages,  every  one,  without  exception, 
has  fniled  more  or  leas  in  making 
thii«  resistance.  Smith  says,  "  The 
only  answer  I  can  give  ti>  the  old 
question,'  Why  evil  exists  r '  iii,  that 
good  and  evil  together  form  one 
entire  scheme— that  the  whole  is 
one,  and  that  the  whole  is  good.** 
Having  nothing  better  than  this 
contradictory  answer  to  give,  he 
would  have  been  wimt  to  say 
Dothing.  First,  good  and  evil  are 
spoken  of  as  two  diet! net  partM  of 
one  wh(tle,  and  then  the  whole  is 
said  to  cotisist  of  one  of  Xhviv  parts. 
Again  and  again,  in  every  variety 
of  form,  wo  are  told  that,  c«>nitti- 
tuted  and  nituated  an  we  are,  im- 
perfeotiiMi  and  evil  are  unavoidable, 
which  may  be  true  eni>ugh,  but  is 
merely  a  n*-statement  of  the  diflS- 
cutty  of  the  ca«e,  not  a  solution,  as 
it  pMfi-ss«>s  to  bi*.  It  i»  the  nt^cesiity 
of  evil,  supfioitiug  it  granted,  which 
constitutes  the  essence  of  the  ia- 
cxplicable  exiigma. 


How  utterly  futile  ia  woek  an 
aasertion  as  this:  *'That  natiml 
evil  has  become  moral  evil  is  the 
sign  of  man's  adraDcemeok  and  ioi- 
roenae  superiority  over  all  other 
living  creatures  !*'  Even  graatiiif 
that  moral  evil  preaappoiea  ra- 
tionality, and  therefore  impliea 
sort  of  superiority  to  u 
animals,  surely  this  doee  not 
it  at  all  less  deplorable,  or  ia  the 
slightest  degree  diminish  the  difi- 
culty  of,  not  merely  ita  exiatenee, 
but  preponderance. 

liastly,  what  right  had  Smith,  or 
any  mere  mortal,  to  aar.  ^  Thare  ia 
no  evil  in  the  sum  of  thinga  no 
evil  in  the  relation  which  anj  ooa 
thing  bears  to  the  great  whole,  as  it 
develops  itself  in  spaee  and  time**? 
How  could  he  possibly  know?  TIm 
"great  whole"  is  bevond  homaa 
comprehension,  and  all  defaatii^ 
conjecturing,  and  quibblinc  about 
the  origin  and  exiatenee  of  erO  ia 
Worse  than  waste  of  time,  tboiight« 
and  words. 

The  chapters  on  *'  Knoi|inff 
Feeling,*'  which  cloee  the  TMai 
appeal^  in  the  Contempormrf  itm* 
iftizine,  with  the  exceptioa  of  the 
lai«t.  which  was  found  in  maav* 
scrijtt  aHer  Smith's  death.  Thoj 
are  fragmentary  and  desultory.  Wt 
contain  some  acute  obserfatioaa  om 
disputed  points  of  mental  pfc^Vrte- 
phy,  and  are  not  without  ralno  aa 
'*  a  c jutribution  to  psychology.** 
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MICHAEL    ANGELO. 


The  noble  age  of  eighty-nine,  at- 
tained by  Michael  Angelo,  is  in 
admirable  harmony  >vith  the  lofty 
and  colossal  character  of  all  that 
concerns  him.  This  long  life  of 
his,  moreover,  is  rich  beyond 
measure  in  events  of  historical  in- 
terest. In  his  early  youth  he  had 
listened  to  Savonarola,  the  tragedy 
of  whose  persecution  and  death 
saddened  him  in  after  years.  Mi- 
chael Angelo  beheld  his  own 
Florence  transformed  from  a  fair 
city,  brilliant  and  free,  to  one 
over-clouded  and  humiliated  by 
bondage.  It  was  his  fate  to  live 
through  many  pontificates ;  to 
watch  the  rise  and  fall  of  some 
important  religious  movements, 
of  more  than  one  great  political 
power;  and,  sadder  than  all,  to 
siu*>uve  those  whose  love  had 
bound  him  to  earth.  Among  the 
crowds  of  the  past,  we  may  watch 
the  stem  and  solemn  figure  of  the 
great  Florentine,  steadfastly  and 
conscientiously,  alike  in  times  of 
prosperity  and  in  times  of  tribula- 
tion,   working  to    accomplish— to 


borrow     his     own    words — **what 
Art  required  of  him.'* 

For  nearly  all  we  know  concern- 
ing Michael  Angelo  personally,  we 
are  indebted  to  Ascanio  Condivi 
and  Giorgio  Vasari,  both  artists, 
and  claiming  to  be  his  pupils. 
These  rival  biographers  published 
their  two  books  during  the  lifetime 
of  their  hero.  Condivi,  who  pre- 
pared his  by  the  desire  of  the 
Pope,  thus  writes  in  the  preface : — 

"  From  the  time  in  which,  by  God's 
especial  goodness,  I  was  deemed  worthv, 
not  only  beyond  all  my  hopes,  to  behold 
face  to  face,  that  unique  sculptor, 
Michaelangelo  Buonarroti  —  bat  to 
share  his  affection,  his  daily  conversa- 
tion and  life  ;  conscious  of  my  great 
happiness,  enthusiastic  for  my  art,  and 
grateful  for  the  kindness  with  which 
he  treated  me.  I  began  accurately  to 
observe  and  to  coUectnis  roles  and  pre- 
eepts.  What  he  said,  what  he  did.  now 
he  lived — everything,  in  a  word,  which 
seemed  to  me  worwr  of  admiration, 
emulation,  or  praise,  1  noted  down,  and 
intended,  at  a  convenient  time,  to  gather 
together  in  a  book.  I  willed  in  this 
way  to  thank  him,  as  far  as  lay  in  my 
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power,  for  llial  \\  hirli  lir  Iin>l  cU^no  for 
Die.  I  hoped,  mitredver.  to  ^'ive  pleasuro 
to  otlurti  bv  II IV  reroriLi.  in  set  tin;;  forth 
the  life  of  Mii'Ii  a  innii.  us  n  hri^lit  unfl 
UKeful  example  to  thrni.  for  rvery  oiio 
Imow.s  hiiiv  ^rout]y  this  and  rvor}*  otht-r 
aire  ina'«t  be  lM.holJi'ii  to  him  fur  thr 
glitr\'  vhi«-h  his  worka  will  ever  Kh<'U 
over  tht-iii.  In  onh-r  to  ffcl  whiit  hv 
bas  Jont\  we  need  only  compare  it  wiUi 
what  othi-rH  havr  done. 

"Wliile  I  was  thus  ooUeeiinfj  my  ma- 
terials, part  of  wliich  rt- ft  rred  to  tlie 
outward  ( imimstjineert  nf  hi<«  life,  and 
I>art  to  wurks  of  art.  unforeseen  circum- 
stances uhiit^vd  me.  not  only  to  acre- 
lemtti  my  work,  but.  us  n*;;urds  the 
biopuphy.  evi  n  to  prreipitut<r  it.  In 
the  tir.'tt  i>Iu<-e.  soni<>  havf  b«.-«n  writing; 
aUmt  this  r:iri*  man.  who  wiTf  n«>t.  1 
lielii.*Vi'.  Ni  \\*-\\  ai'i]u:iinti-d  witli  him  us 
I  am  :  tlius  tlity  t niirely  omittrd  many 
im{»i>rtant  cirrum •stances.  SiTondly. 
othem.  t«i  >ihi>ni  I  conimuniratt-il  niy 
plan^  in  conliili'n<-i-.  havi-  a]»propnat«>i 
them  in  u  uiunui-r  whirli  4*vub.'ni-rs  the 
intention.  I  x\-'\*  \  to  mu  ,  of  n>it  i-nlv 
dopminL;  nir  i-i  the  friiitH  of  my  la- 
Ixinr.  but  .iNo  itf  t);>  honour  li  it. 
Th*' re  fort'.  t>*  fupply  thi'di  ft-i'is  nfihoM! 
firct  m«  nti< -n«d  aut):ors.  and.  on  tin' 
uther  han  I.  ti>  pri-V(i:t  th«-  injii^'.ier 
which  :■»  iinpt  ntlin:;  fr«'m  lh<>  lii.-f.  I 
huvf  r«^••ivlll  t.i  •.'ivc  my  wurk  to  the 
pul'tti'  imjHrfi.i-1  u^  it  i-^ 

Tilr  "  M»Iil«\  wlio  Iia-l  \»*-t\\  writ- 
iiii:  uImiuI  tlii"  I  art'  mail."  Ai*  .  x\^ 
wi-il  a-*  •"thr  othii-^."  wli-»  hii'l  a- 
biio*  d  tilt*  Cxiit'iiii  iji'f  tif  ( '><i.iii\ i.  an* 

»*"I.-i'liri    i  t«»  li«-  ulli'  .iTl'i    tin-    >Mi\v 

olTi  i.iii  r  imtiiily.  \'a-aii.  i^ho.  in 
a  *•(!)  «i'(ui.i.t  tilitii'ii  K>\  lii»  I'l'f 
■jrapijx.t  ik«'*hi>  rt-\c'iiu*(- bv  borinA. 
in.'  ai.ii  hUo  i|ii«>tiii;^'  lerLttitit  so 
?>••!%  l:i"in  I'-'iplixi-*  biu-k.  a<  to 
iii-Iii'i.-  i!:i-  iiitirt'  Mul>'<:.ii:(->-  i>f  it  : 
:!ii:x  r«  (I'lmii;:  lii4  ov,n  cf  doiibU^ 
^.l'u'^  aiii  that  of  )ii>  ii\a1  uliii' •*: 
-'ipt-rtlu  11-.  At  tin'  >!i:i.f  liiiii-.  \n- 
< it- ft  lit U  hiiiio*  If  111  Uie  tii<»put>i| 
luu'.Tcr  of  h:*-  Ittii'  -<«  I  r  thi-  lu-k  lif 
ha-i  uioioitaki  II.  Ill  alhi-iitii  to 
n>i:i  «  Kfpt  111  preparation  fi*r  tin- 
life  111*  iiitrii  ir«i  Hritiirj.  h«'  -a^k  ^  ' 
*'  Wh.ii  I  thi-n  writf\  a^  well  a5i 
what  1  II  'W  pii>pO!ii-.  is  the  tnrJi ; 


nor  do  I  know  any  one  that  hAi  hfti 
more  intercourse  with  Michael* 
an^^do  tliaii  myself,  or  has  heed* 
nion*  truly  his  friend,  or  a  murv 
faithful  sonimt  to  him  than  I  have 
been :  neither  do  I  beliere  that 
any  iiiiiii  can  bliow  a  greater  number 
of  letters  of  his  own  hand  than  he 
has  written  to  ine,  or  aiiv  written 
with  more  aflection.** 

Vasuri  sent  his  biographj  to 
.Miclia«d  wVngflo.  who,  in  reply,  ad- 
dre:>sfd  to  liiin  a  complimentAry 
sonnet:  whereas,  in  tha  ease  o 
Tondivi.  ho  hud  requested  tb<* 
Tope  person  ally  to  thank  hini  for 
what  he  had  written,  and  the  Pope 
did  >o.  Va**ari's  IhioU  is  more  gene- 
rally  known  in  Knglaud  than  that 
of  <*ondivi.  being  Uio  fuller  and. 
perhaps,  the  mure  attractive  of  the 
twti;  moreover,  it  is  amongst  the 
traiiHlations  of  Uohn*s  Standard 
Library:  whereas,  aa  far  at  we 
kiiow,  there  is  no  English  tranala- 
titui  of  Condivi's  work. 

I>uriiig  the  early  part  of  Mirii^rl 
Angtli»'M  life,  the |>eople of  Florenee 
were  ^till  in  willing  tnbjeetion  to 
till-  remarkable  fumilv  foundeil  to- 
w.irtU  the  end  of  ilie  fourteenth  ecn- 
tiir\.  by  (•iiaaiiiii  dc  Metlici, 
repii'M-ntative  at  that  time 
Loriit/>>.  "  the  Mii'^ifirent.*'  Iler- 
nmnii  iirimiii.  in  hialife  of  Michael 
Aii^r:*!".  atiributo!!  the  asceiidener 
<if  th  •  Mi'iiii'i  to  the  peculiarities  oif 
the  riort'iitiiie  people,  eombined 
Hith  tht  ir  i»wn  family  character. 
Thf  Mtdici  ruled  with  absolale 
bv.uv.  whiU'  thev  never  seemed  Id 
gi\f  u  eo:iiinaiid :  tlier  were*  as 
^iriTiiin  rfiiiark«.  "hereditary  ad* 
Mm  I-  K*i  the  I'birentine  people.*' 
Ml*  \  p.i-M«Nod  tt  talent  for  gain* 
iii^'  t-.-it!'idiiiee  witliout  demanding 
it.  I?  i^  truf*  thev  had  recomae 
ofti  11  t  •  tieoAhery  and  tiolenee.  bat 
tlu>:^  ua<*  the  genuine  Flomtiaa 
wa\  .f  il  >iii'^'  it  -it  was  mora  re» 
fined  than  the  most  refined.  Tka 
Mniu-i  delighted  in  the 
nnd  the  rulturvd  -  thfj 
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all  who  excelled  in  arts,  and  all 
who  pursued  learning.  Renowned 
as  the  Medici  had  long  been  for 
their  beneficence  to  the  learned, 
and  their  diligence  in  collecting 
works  of  art  and  rare  manuscripts, 
Lorenzo  far  surpassed  his  ancestors 
in  this  respect,  assembling  around 
himself  all  the  scholastic  and  ac- 
complished men  he  could  succeed 
in  attracting  to  the  Medici  palace 
at  Florence,  expending  vast  sums 
of  money  on  works  of  art,  and 
making  unwearied  search  for  rare 
and  valuable  books,  to  add  to  the 
library  commenced  by  his  grand- 
father, Cosmo. 

Lorenzo,  himself  an  elegant 
classical  scholar,  and,  moreover,  a 
poet,  was  happy  in  possessing  the 
friendship  of  such  men  as  Ber- 
toldo,  now  aged,  having  once 
been  a  pupil  of  Donatello ; 
Poliziano,  "a  most  ingenious 
learned  scholar,"  to  whom  he  en- 
trusted the  education  of  his  three 
sons  ;  Marsilio  Ficino,  the  Platonic 
philosopher,  Pico  de  Mirandola, 
and  others  of  high  culture. 

Bertoldo,  he  instructed  to  pro- 
cure the  choicest  statues  for  the 
gardens  of  San  Marco,  which  he 
threw  open  for  the  benefit  of  art 
students.  To  Poliziano  and  Ficino, 
who  at  his  desire  were  about  to 
undertake  a  journey  in  quest  of 
books,  he  said,  **  I  wish  that  by 
your  diligence  you  would  afford  me 
such  an  opportunity  of  purchasing 
books,  that  I  should  be  obliged 
even  to  pledge  my  furniture  to  se- 
cure them.'* 

There  lived  at  Florence  a  citi- 
zen, reputed  to  be  of  noble  family, 
named  Ludovico Buonarroti,  who,  in 
1474,  was  nominated  to  the  office  of 
governor  of  Chiusi  and  Caprese, 
two  little  fortified  cities  in 
the  valley  of  Singamo,  a  small 
stream  flowing  into  the  Tiber. 
Francesca,  his  wife  of  nineteen 
— of  whom  there  is  a  portrait 
extant— journeyed    with    him    on 


horseback  to  their  new  home.  At 
the  Castle  of  Caprese,  a  son  was 
born  to  the  new  Governor,  on 
March  0th,  1475,  or  1474  in  the 
Florentine  year,  which  at  that  time 
began  with  Lady  Day.  To  this  child, 
the  name  Michael  Angelo  was 
given.  Some  months  after  the 
birth  of  one  for  whom  so  great  & 
destiny  was  in  store,  his  parents 
returned  to  Florence,  leaving  the 
infant  at  Settignano,  a  village 
among  the  mountains,  three  miles 
from  Florence,  where  the  Buo- 
narroti family  owned  an  estate,  and 
where,  be  it  observed,  Michael 
Angelo  subsequently  (1506)  pur- 
chased land  for  himself.  Here  they 
entrusted  him  to  the  care  of  a 
young  Tuscan  woman,  who  was 
married  to  a  stonemason.  We  are 
told  by  Condivi,  that  his  great 
master  laughingly  derived  his 
sculptors  instincts  from  the  occu- 
pation of  his  foster- mo ther*s  hus- 
band. It  is  asserted  that  Michael 
Angelo  began  to  draw  as  soon  as 
he  could  use  his  hands,  and  that, 
in  the  last  century,  his  childish 
drawings  could  be  plainly  seen  on 
the  walls  of  the  villa  at  ISettignano. 
The  Times  correspondent,  writing 
on  Sept.  12,  1875,  from  Florence, 
thus  describes  what  he  saw  at  the 
Buonarroti  villa,  Settignano  : — 

*'  The  villa  is  a  plain  and  substan- 
tial building,  in  tlie  style  of  a  country 
mansion  of  moderate  pretensions  in 
olden  times,  the  house  and  outhouses 
enclosed  by  the  same  high  wall  to  keep 
out  the  sun  and  wind,  and  allowing 
the  view  of  the  surrounding  land- 
scape only  from  the  windows  of  the 
upper  floor.  We  went  up  a  narrow 
and  steep  staircase  to  the  sleeping 
apartments,  and  on.  the  landing  were 
shown  a  square  space  in  the  wall, 
blackened  and  somewhat  scratched  by 
time,  on  wliich  Michael  Angelo  painted 
a  satyr.  Those  who  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed me  declared  that  they  saw  with 
sufficient  distinctness,  by  the  light  of 
the  eandles  which  the  servants  held  up 
close  to  it,  the  traces  of  the  ancient 
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fresco— hore  a  head.  Uicrc  an  arm,  &c. 
For  iiiy  part,  I  i-onffss  thnt.  Uiooi^h  I 
lo«)ked  and  lo«)kfd  with  all  the  miplit  of 
iiiv  clustiid.  I  n>uld  make  i»at  nothing 
at'aU.' 

Tho  increaHuig  expenses  of  a 
iiumcrouH  family  compelled  Ludo- 
vico  Huonam>ti  to  train  some  of 
his  Soil 8  to  commerce,  which  was 
sore  against  his  will,  for  he  wan 
ever  conscious  of  his  pedigree, 
pride  of  ancestry  apparently  bring 
the  gravest  fault  of  a  man  other- 
wise excellent  in  his  simplicity  of 
character.  (!ondivi  praises  the 
father  of  Michael  Angelo  as  "a 
gooil  man  and  religious,  greatly 
attache^l  to  the  old  customs/' 

In  tho  Tratro  AraUiro  of  Tet- 
ton!  and  Saladini,  the  liuonarroti 
family  is  m*'ntioned  as  one  the 
archives  of  which  reach  as  far  hack 
as  the  year  ll*'0.  The  Hui»narroti. 
it  is  stated,  are  the  hereditary 
('ount<t  of  Canossa.  tlie  furtross 
in  which  Pop«'  cln'gor}*  VII.  com- 
p«*!leii  the  (fcniian  Kinperor, 
Henry  II.,  to  wait  barefoot  in  tho 
snow,  fre  he  would  grant  him  an 
audience  Nero  della  Cano<«sa  is 
the  first  of  the  name  given  in  the  7V. 
ii/ro.lrii/i/iVfi.  The  name  Buonarroti 
arose.  Hermann  Grimm  tflU  us. 
from  it<  iM'ing  the  usual  Chriiitian 
name  cliosen  fi»r  the  heir-*.  In 
vol.  V.  of  I'ritrn  .iraitiirn^  Wi'  read  of 
Bernanlo  ]iu»narroti.  o(  Florence, 
whi)  t1  Mirisheii  in  l'<ilO,  Mii*hael 
Buonarroti  (1  *•'••»),  Ac  .  till  we  come 
ti)  Ludovico  Bu'narri»ti.  and  liis 
son.  Mi.'liael  Angelo.  Ct»ndivi 
tells  M'^  tli:it  inipt-rial  blood  HoweJ 
in  th>*  \eins  of  tlie  Coimts  of 
("anoosa.  Beatrice,  tho  sister  of 
Henry  II.  **(  tM-rmany.  being  the 
ance^tre^^  of  the  family.  Altimugh 
ilnubta  ha\e  been  e\pre?i»ed  on  this 
point.  It  ronceniH  us  to  reniem)N-r 
that  tlf  cri-at  sculptor  himself  con - 
nidert  li  himself  of  iui|>erial  descent, 
aiiil  \"\'i  ('••II  ii\i  So. 

I.ud«uic-i     Buonarroti,     wiidung 
oui*  ^^•n.   ut  Ka^t,    ti>  M   the 


dignity  of  auch  a  family,  sent  for 
tlie  child  from  Settignmoo  ss  aooQ 
as  he  was  able  to  learn,  and  plaeed 
him  at  the  grammar-school  of  Fran- 
cesco d'Urbino,  in  Florence.  Here 
Michael  Angelo  met  with  Fraaeae 
Granacci,  an  art-ttudent,  of  inde- 
pendent fortune,  and  five  years  hU 
senior,  whose  fnendship  prorcd 
very  valuable  to  him.  It  waa  aooa 
seen  tliat  Michael  Angelo  was  f^ifted 
witli  a  remarkable  talent  for  draw- 
ing. This  discovery  displeased  his 
fatlier,  who  feared  lest  the  boy 
should  take  a  fancy  to  sculpture, 
which  calling,  at  that  early  period. 
was  held  in  light  esteem ;  indeed. 
Michael  Angelo  himself,  many 
years  afterwards,  when  be  alone; 
not  to  8|»eak  of  othera,  had  aolB* 
ciently  ennobled  the  occupntioo, 
wan  heart!  to  reprove  somebody  for 
addri'ssing  him  as  "  Michael 
gelo,  Mt'ulforr^**  remarking  that 
deference  was  due  to  one  of 
familv. 

During  a  long-continued  oppo^ 
sition  from  his  father  and  UDclca. 
enforced,  according  to  eonlempo- 
rary  accounts,  in  a  mors  sewre 
fashion  than  we  am  inclined  to  b^ 
lieve,  the  young  devotee  to  art  rs. 
maincd  steadfast.  Meanwhile  his 
school  friend,  Granacci.  who  lent 
him  drawings,  and  introduced  faia 
tt>  art  collections,  talked  with  him 
often  on  the  forbidden  subieet  of 
his  conntant  thoughts.  At  laat  he 
ventured  to  argue  the  dispoted 
|»oint  with  Michael  Angelo'a  &ther, 
anil  cauie  otf  victorious,  having 
vaile<l  on  him  to  yield  to  the 
of  hi**  remarkable  son. 
who.  apart  from  his  family 
and  htroni;  attachment  to  the  old 
ordi  r  of  things,  was  **  good*Batnrad« 
unpretending,  inipulstve.and  aamiT 
I>er-iiiaded,'*  could  not  have  failei 
to  rt-joice,  after  the  first  atmglle 
was  ovtT.  at  the  new  Poliey  ef 
granting  his  child  the  desire  of  * ' 
heart.  Furtlier  foUowiag 
pactlic  counsels  of  his  — -"•-  * 
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he  sent  him  to  the  studio  of 
Granacci  8  master,  Domenico  Ghir- 
landaio  or  Currado,  the  first  name 
having  arisen,  it  is  thought,  because 
in  his  boyhood  he  was  famed  as  the 
maker  of  tasteful  garlands.  He 
was  accounted,  in  those  days,  the 
most  eminent  master  in  Florence, 
and  was  then  engaged  in  painting 
the  choir  of  Santa  Maria  Novella. 
Michael  Angelo  was  now  about 
fourteen.  Vasaii  gives  the  follow- 
ing entry  copied  by  himself,  as  he 
informs  us,  "from  the  books  of 
Domenico  Ghirlandaio,  and  in  the 
handwriting  of  Ludovico  Buonar- 
roti," who,  by  the  way,  Condivi 
says,  **  could  do  no  more  than  read 
and  write  ":  — 

"  1488.  I  acknowledge  and  record, 
this  Ist  day  of  April,  that  I,  Ludovico 
di  Lionardo  di  Buonarroti,  liave  en- 
gaged Michaelangelo,  my  son,  to  Dome- 
nico and  David  di  Tomaseo  di  Currado 
for  the  tliree  years  next  to  come,  under 
the  following  conditions:  That  the  said 
Michaelangelo  shall  remain  with  the 
above-named,  during  all  the  said  time, 
to  the  end  that  they  may  teach  lum  to 
paint  and  to  exercise  their  vocation, 
and  that  the  above-named  may  have 
fiill  command  over  him,  pa3ring  him 
in  the  course  of  these  three  years  24 
florins  as  wages  —  namely,  in  the 
first,  six,  in  the  second,  eight,  and  in 
the  third,  ten,  being  in  all  06  lire." 

Beneath  is  another  entry,  also  in 
the  writing  of  J.udovico,  thus  : 
**The  above-named  Michaelangelo 
received  2  florins  in  gold,  this 
ICth  day  of  April,  I,  his  father, 
Ludovico  de  Lionardo,  having  re- 
ceived twelve  lira  and  twelve  soldi 
on  his  account.*'  Condivi  accuses 
Ghirlandaio  of'*  base  envy,"  in  con- 
nection with  his  remarkable  pupil, 
who,  he  affirms,  suffered  accord- 
ingly. Vasari,  in  an  enumeration  of 
what  he  asserts  to  be  false  state- 
ments in  Condivi's  book,  includes 
this  uncharitable  view  of  Ghir- 
landaio. "Domenico  Ghirlandaio, 
for    example/*  he    writes,   "being 


accused  of  base  envy  by  the  said 
writer,  and  declared  to  have  given 
Michaelangelo  no  assistance  in 
his  studies.  Bat  that  indeed  this 
is  false,  may  be  shown,  &c." 
Michael  Angelo  showed  such 
facility  in  accurately  sketching 
whatever  he  saw  before  him,  that 
Ghirlandaio  quickly  felt  him  to  be 
his  superior.  One  day  when  they 
were  together  in  the  choir  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  the  master  was  sent 
for;  during  his  absence,  the  new 
pupil  drew  the  scaffolding  and  its 
surroundings.  On  Ghirlandaio's 
return,  after  carefully  scrutinizing 
the  drawing,  he  exclaimed,  '*  This 
boy  knows  more  than  I  do !  *' 

Ghirlandaio  was  accustomed  to 
give  his  pupils  drawings  of  his  own, 
to  copy.  Michael  Angelo,  on  one 
occasion,  looking  over  a  fellow- 
student,  who  was  deeply  engaged 
in  copying  one  of  these,  suddenly 
snatched  it  from  him,  and,  with 
his  own  thick  strokes,  corrected 
some  defects  in  the  outline.  Ac- 
cording to  Condivi,  "  Ghirlandaio, 
from  that  day  forward,  refused  to 
lend  his  drawings  to  be  copied  by 
Michael  Angelo." 

About  this  time  it  so  chanced 
that  Granacci  rose  high  in  tlie 
favour  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  owing 
to  the  admirable  taste  he  displayed 
in  the  arrangement  of  a  festive 
pageant;  making  the  best  of  the 
golden  opportunity,  he  obtained 
access  for  himself  and  Michael 
Angelo  to  the  gardens  of  San 
Marco.  Some  say  Lorenzo,  of  his 
own  accord,  desired  Ghirlandaio  to 
send  one  or  two  of  his  best  pupils 
to  the  academy  established  in  those 
gardens,  and  that  the  master  se- 
lected the  two  friends:  it  may  be 
that  Lorenzo  sent  such  a  message 
at  Granacci*s  suggestion.  For  a 
time,  Michael  Angelo  contented 
himself  with  taking  drawings  of  the 
statues ;  but,  one  day,  observing  a 
youth,  named  Torregiano,  modelling 
in  clay,  he  began  to  do  likewise, 
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and  so  ailniirably  did  ho  siicrofd, 
as  to  jirovoke  <.'nvy.  How  it  riiiiic 
about  is  n«>t  known  in  detuil :  but 
it  i-i  cortiiiti  thiit  .Turro^inno.  in 
ihi*  ci)«rsi»  i)f  soin«»  iinj^ry  conv«  r- 
s;ition.  htri.ck  Mii-ha<l  Annt'lo  in 
the  iiice  with  >uch  \'\o\t'Ucv  ns  t«> 
di>ti*^uro  him  tor  HtV:  tho  rt'sulUt 
of  til  is  rnii'l  bb»w  bein^  tnuviiblc 
in  tho  ]>i»rtraiis  ft*  tbc  •^n-at 
sculptor,  who.  ut  i\w  timr,  was 
cairuMl  hoiiit?  as  one  ilnnl.  For 
lhi"4.  Torroi^iiini*  was  b.ini*«lh  >!  from 
Fl«>ron«'i».  iH^nviiiiiiti  Cflln;!  i«*lU 
us  ho  bai  iitiini  Ti>rriu':aiii»  ni^iK*'  u 
boa<(  «»t' the*  l.iHiin.;  injutv  bo  h:itl 
intliiMfil  on  tho  nii>>t  ci-b  bniti-d 
sculpt. ir  in  Kiii'opi*. 

Mirharl  Aii.:t'lo  would  of:«n 
watch  tbi'  ni;i^(»iis  in  tin*  u'aplens  ot* 
San  Marco,  who  w«Tf  ln.wiiii:  -loiio 
an*!  car^int!  iiiarblc  in  pr*  )>a;'.iti>  n 
for  tbi>  buiidini!  ot'  .i  bl<::itv  I.o- 
rrn/o  wa?*  frc'ciin'j  l«'r  lb«  i*  •••  pti-iii 

of    b'loks    Cillli  ct(->i    \*\     bl^     LTIImI- 

father.  ('i'>nio  lio  .M--i.c!.  '1  lio 
youiii:  arti>t.  ni.ikin.:  tii- t.-U   \\:rii 

the   Wnlkniit).   would   i>>  u'  l!    •Ill  (lii;u 

thtMr.i-.'ni(-nt<  of'  inarbii-  *•  i^\  a\\:iy 
a**  u-tlt  <»H.  iiini  i.ii  ti.i  <!■  \ir  trii  ii 
lii«  vl^i'il  a«  a  S('nlp!i  r  !!•'  apphrd 
hini^-If  ti>  ''opy  ai:  **  '  »lii  F;uin  '* 
from  (be  aii(ii|Ui'.  i'bi^  bi*  «Mr\i-d 
so  v\«{niMt«'ly.  attfudiii'^  ni'-rtuvcr 
so  M«>ntptlv  iinii  vkiifiillv  to  a  b  ut 
thrttvvii  iiut  half  ill  joki-  by  L  p-!./<). 
a.<*  b*'  ^Na**  *<troKnr^  in  :!.•-  •jirb H'* 
wat.'bu::;  bim.  »•«  t<i  m.w.v  a  ^.Ti  at 
inipii"*-!!*!!  on  tliat   di-i'iiniinatin*; 

patTi  II    •  1"  L'rllMI^.        I.'Pli/i.     ibli  r- 

ni:n*  li  ii*'t  (•>  I*""'  '■lu'l  *  ■(  •  U''  *>■* 
pri'ii.i-iii'.:.  ■»;HLni«'in-  .  L';<i>'V:i-o 
Kuon.irio!!  (■«  bis  pit  -•  i:i-i       I.U'io- 

viC'i      l..lU^btliy      !i  :>!«••)     tn         lii'X   ; 

wb'!''il"n  I.  ri  ii/i»,  !..■!  la^iiv 
otb  ii>i<  i  wl.i  n  ill  *i  .ir-'b  it  .'•  niU'*. 
ri-|>*.ri<i  lb*  iii\i!.tiiiiii  ill  •' -^iitv  ii<i 
t«  ri:i«.  ail  i  \%:i'«  :i.Miii  rt-fu^'  1.  \\\:*  n 
tbf  p.t  it. I*  <  trail  1'"'"^  tffu.'iit  t  r-']  •  r 
to    lilt'  r>'«-dt\    alfi  b\     hi*    :iMii':'>U< 

r«  pi' ••  iita's-'n*-  prf\aib'i  ui  ■  n  tli** 
*'b<iidilarv  rt* i»ic'»«»niali\i'  of  lb'» 
i-oinit«  «  I  ('An*<.«*%a     i>  -rt   out  :  -r 


tho  Modici  palarc.  declaring  how* 
cviT  as  he  wiilkcti  off  that  he  "  woald 
agroo  to  nothing*.*' 

Lcn>nzo.  well  skilled  in  the  art 
of  por^uasion.  and  confidGnt  in  Uk 
inherit«'il  pi>wer8  and  faticinationa 
of  his  faniilv,  wan  not  to  be  dia* 
hearti'iu'd  by  the  pi*niialent  ajid 
morose  refusals  he  receive  I  fT\>m 
his  \iHitnr.  A«  UMial,  tlie  Medici 
prcYutli  il  with  the  Florentine,  who. 
in  the  «*nd.  consented  to  ftll  that 
w-a><  proposed  :  n|K>n  which  I^mno, 
wi  )I  satisfied,  said  to  Huonarrvti, 
"  Lot'k  anuind  vou,  Ludo^ico.  and  if 
I  can  di)  any  tiling  for  you,  applj  te 
nif  :  whntoviT  in  in  ntv  power  ahail 
bf  ilone.  ' 

AtttT  a  time.  Ludovico  Buonmr- 
r>ti  pre<t-uti*d  himself  and  made  a 
m'>de**t  rt■<|lle^t  ft>r  an  office  of  little 
vului*  in  the  customs.  Ixirenso. 
nHTniii'^bfil  at  such  unworldline«e, 
-aiil  with  a  ->iiiile,  as  he  put  his 
brail  oil  \i'\>  "^bMuldc-r: — 

*' 1  HIT.  laiduvico.  thou  wilt  net«r 
be  a  ii«-h  man.** 

M  it'll  at  1  An^elo  dwelt  for  three 
vf  irs  in  the  Mi>dici  palace,  whcra 
l*oIi/iano  educated  him  with  L^ 
mi/  •'•*  ibnc  >ons.  and  Dcriohio 
taught  biiii  to  work  in  bronxe.  He 
«iijoy<  d  tbi>  M^ciety  of  i'lrino.  Pieo 
dt>  Mir.iudola.  and  i>f  I«orenM  hiiB- 
stlt.  at  \\ho>e  !*ide  hv  wa«  generally 
pla-'i -d  at  tabli*.  I  ••ri'H/o  aaked  hia 
r  •ui.<««  1  in  the  purcha<*e  of  atatni, 
^•••111-*.  •-.muMis.  and  other  prierleM 
tdij«  i'Ih  of  art.  ariil  alb^wed  him  to 
litlp  in  :be  pro-/rf«s  of  the  librmy. 

!,•  F'  ii/o  lit-  Mfiici.  at  the  ai;e  of 
tv\  i.tiir.  w:i«  tukt-n  fuddenlj  alL 
aii'l  lilt  1  in  the  year  U02.  **  mv- 
r"iiiidi<ib\  hi**  wee  pi  ni;  attendants;** 
Mi'h.ifl  Am;i  b>.  now  eighteco, 
dtiuitii  -^  at  his  *.|,]<».  leaviuft  hit 
niuiii:i<->  Ii!  patron,  pcrhapa.  only  nt 
till- 1  i-t  uiofiii  ntN.  when  SavonnrohL 
i\b'>  b:fi  l<*ii<.:  btrn  hhunned  bj  the 
tliike.  w.iN  ^umiiioiied  frMtt  the 
Fb'itii.'i-  Uioiia^'.tn'.  of  which  he 

w;i«  pci'T   and  nbii'hwa^ 

b\   till    Mi'di'-i.   ti»  a  farewell 
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secret  interview,  during  which,  as 
Poliziano,  now  a  devout  adherent 
of  Savonarola's,  affirmed,  a  perfect 
reconciliation  took  place,  though  by 
other  accounts  we  learn  that  the 
dying  Lorenzo  declined  to  grant  all 
for  &e  good  of  Florence  that  his 
confessor  demanded  of  him. 

Lorenzo  is  recorded  to  have  said 
of  his  three  sons,  Giulano,  Gio- 
vanni, and  Piero:  "The  first  is 
good,  the  second  is  clever,  the  third 
a  fool.**  Giulano  died  early,  Gio- 
vanni became  a  cardinal,  and  Piero 
succeeded  as  the  heir.  Michael 
Angelo,  crushed  by  the  sudden 
loss,  was  unable  to  work  as  before ; 
he  returned  homo  and  arranged  an 
atelier  at  his  father  s  house,  Piero 
partially  retaining  his  ser>'ices — 
sufficiently,  indeed,  to  oi'der  him  on 
one  occasion,  after  a  snow-storm,  to 
mould  for  the  adornment  of  a  mid- 
night banquet  at  the  palace,  a 
statue  of  snow.  This  fugitive 
**  thing  of  beauty  "  is  mentioned  in 
more  than  one  list  as  among  the 
works  done  by  Michael  Angelo. 
Piero  knew  so  little  how  to  prize 
his  rare  sculptor,  as  to  make  boast 
that  ho  had  in  his  retinue  **  two  re- 
markable persons, — ^lichael  An- 
gelo, and  a  Spanish  footman  who 
could  outrun  a  horse."  So  touched, 
however,  was  this  capricious  Medici 
by  the  loveliness  of  the  snow 
figure,  that  he  took  the  sculptor  into 
the  palace  again,  assigning  him  the 
five  ducats  a  month,  the  rooms,  the 
attendants,  the  place  at  table,  and 
all  that  Lorenzo  had  granted  his 
most  favoured  of  all  proteges. 

Owing  to  the  tyranny  and  inca- 
pacity of  Piero,  disturbances  arose 
in  Florence,  compelling  Michael 
Angelo,  with  two  friends,  to  escape 
to  Bologna,  which  city  tliey  en- 
tered neglecting  to  present  them- 
selves to  the  authorities,  and  to 
obtain  the  requisite  passport  of  a 
red  seal  on  the  thumb.  For  this 
omission  they  were  seized  by  the 


officers,  and  a  penalty  of  5  lire 
was  demanded,  which  they  could 
not  collect  among  them.  Signer 
Aldrovandi,  a  member  of  the 
Bolognese  Government,  for  the 
sake  of  Michael  Angelo,  rescued 
them  all,  offering  hospitality  to  the 
sculptor,  who  refused  to  forsake  his 
friends,  as  they  were  helpless  for 
want  of  money.  *•  Oh,"  cried  Al- 
drovandi, "if  things  stand  so,  I 
must  beg  you  to  take  me  also  to 
roam  about  the  world  at  your  ex- 
pense.** 

This  jest  aroused  him  from 
his  chivalrous  dream,  and  taking  a 
more  practical  view  of  the  dilemma, 
he  gave  what  little  money  he  had 
about  him  to  his  fellow-travellers, 
bade  them  farewell,  and  followed 
Aldrovandi  to  his  palace.  During 
his  abode  there,  his  host  discovered 
him  to  be  much  besides  a  sculptor. 
Of  an  evening,  he  sat  at  the  bed- 
side of  Aldrovandi,  who,  charmed 
with  his  Tuscan  accent,  was  veiy 
happy  in  listeniDg  as  he  read  aloud 
from  Dante,  Petrarca,  or  Boccaccio. 
At  this  time  he  executed,  by  the 
request  of  his  host,  a  monumental 
statue  for  the  shrine  of  San  Do- 
menico  —  a  kneeling  figure  of 
an  angel,  bearing  a  candelabrum. 
The  jealousy  of  the  Bolognese 
artists  drove  him  back  to  Florence, 
after  a  sojourn  at  Bologna  of  about 
a  year. 

On  his  return  to  his  own  city,  be 
found  the  Medici  palace  forsaken, 
its  art- treasures  vanished,  and 
Florence  oppressed  by  Pisa.  To 
this  period  belongs  the  Cupido 
dormiente,  executed  by  Micnael 
Angelo,  and  sold  in  Home  by 
Baldassare,  an  agent,  as  a  veritable 
antique,  to  the  Gwlinal  di  San 
Giorgio,  who  beard  that  it  had 
been  dug  up  in  a  vineyard.  The 
Cardinal,  on  discovering  the  decep- 
tion, was  anxious  to  know  who  had 
carved  so  exquisitely.  On  hearing 
it  was  a  Florentine  named  Michael 
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Angelo,  he  sent  a  Roman  noble  of 
his  household  in  i^OHri'li  of  him. 
The  (^anlinul's  ni<sscngtr.  «>n 
pretence  of  seeking  sculptors  fur 
somo  work  in  hand,  requested 
those  in  Florence  to  prepan* 
for  him  some  specimen  t»f 
what  thev  could  do,  and  nianv 
ea'jerly  responded  to  this  request. 
Michael  Angelo,  on  being  ques- 
tioned as  to  his  artistic  powers, 
exhibited  no  specimens,  but  takiiii; 
a  pen  drew  a  human  hand  Imldly 
on  u  pifce  of  paper;  after  which 
he  enumerated  his  works,  the 
Cupid't  thtrinirntr  among  them : 
whereupon  the  Itouuin  noble,  on 
iK-hulf  of  the  Cardinal,  invited  him 
to  try  his  fi*i tunes  in  Kouie.  Mi- 
chael Angelo  wiMit:  partly  in  com- 
pliance* with  this  6Ug>;ehtion.  and 
partly  to  demand  from  Haldussiiire 
the  '^<Mi  du('iit<.  which,  as  he  learned 
from  the  i'uidinalV  me<»sengi  r,  had 
lioen  paid  }<»r  the  supposed  antique, 
<»nlv  :»<!  of  which  he  hud  sent  to 
Flon-nee. 

Michael  An^'elo.  who  was 
twintv-om*  when  he  first  b<lielfi 
lUmie.  thus  writes  from  thence  to 
one  of  the  Meilici  nameii  I.('ren/<». 
who  had  patn>ni/ed  him  ou  his 
return  frtiu  ni>]ouaia.  some  popular 
member?*  of  the  I'.imily  who  had 
be4*n  impri>oneii  by  l*i**ro  having 
HMuained  in  lh«*  citv.  Thf  t'oHnw- 
in;;  letter  i**  said  to  be  tlif  oldest 
piece  of  writing  extant  in  Miehutl 
Angelo's  own  hand  :  — 

"I  \*^  t.>  inf'inn  yi'Ur  Ma^nifjci  iwi 
that  Wf  arriviMl  l.f  r^  «,ifrly  Im^i  Satiir 
day.  hOd  witit  at  niii'f  to  lli*-  i'unlinal 
di  San   Gi<ir;:i<\  tM  uh-'ni  I  drliverrd 
vi>ur  li-tii'r.     lb    «>f«iiiftl  «ill  U)i*lint«l 
to    iu«».  and    fl»  -^irt-d    at    mice    tliat     I 
hliould  ItHik  nt  ditr*  n  lit  tipin  .-.  hIih  h  I 
h|>«  tit  th>-  wlioli'  <l.i\  irt  it"iiiL'.  and  havi 
th<  n  Tore  ii<it   vtt  lU livi  n •!  T-'Ur  otln  r 
litt«r>.    Oh  Sundav  t)i>  Cardinal  cum 
fM  tlif  n#w  LuiMuii;  nnd  ^»  nt  for  nii- 

WKtl     I     rllll^    llP    a-k*    1     Hit-     \\\\ii\     I 

thi>ii;:)iC  of  all  I  bu>l  Hi-«-o      I  ;.-mv«  him 
III}   fpiiiioii    r*  4p«  i'tio;:    th^in.      '1  h*  rv 


are,  indeed,  it  Mens  ta 
beautiful  tilings  here.  The 
no  IT  wiBlifd  to  know  whether  I  wovU 
venture  to  underlake  aor  be«atifKl 
thint; :  I  answered  tlial  I  would  ia«k« 
no  ^'HMit  proniisei.  bat  he  woold  aea 
himself  what  I  was  able  to  do.  W* 
have  purchasod  a  fine  piece  of  marbfe 
for  a  fi^nire  as  larfM'  aa  life,  and  Ba%i 
Monday  I  begin  to  work  at  iL  L^ai 
Mondav  I  truve  tlio  rent  of  Toor  lettra 
to  TiuAo  Uucelki,  who  pkid  mm  tlw 
money  I  required,  and  that  lor  Coral- 
cante!  I  then  took  IlaUaaaaiw  Ih* 
Itrtter.  ami  demanded  the  C*apld  back. 
promising  to  pvi*  him  hia  moa«T  m 
return.  He  answered,  verr  iBneta- 
nuhly,  that  he  woukl  rather  bt«ak  th# 
Cupid  into  a  thousand  pieeea :  he  had 

{lurch a««*d  it ;  it  waa  hia  pruperty.  aad 
It*  could  prove  in  writing;  thai  ha  had 
hutiafied  him  from  whom  he  bad  t« 
ccived  it.  He  conqiliuned  of  joo,  that 
vou  had  calnmuiated  him.  On«  of  tha 
FIor«  iitinea  here  interpoacd  to  mite 
us,  but  pruvcd  inetTtfctiiaL  I  think 
m>w  I  mav  camr  tlie  |ioint  by  meawa  of 
thi>  Cardiiml.  Haldasaare  Baldvea  haa 
givtu  me  this  counaid.  I  will  writa  to 
you  of  whatever  takes  plaee  furthar. 
So  much  for  this  time.    VarewelL 

"  MieiUELANOBLO  In  Itotte.* 

Condi\i  tells  us  tha  CSanlioAl 
witlidnw  from  tlic  affair,  merelT 
rom]K*llin};  Haldassareto  taka  ban 
his  :in  ilucats,  and  return  tha 
f 'if/»if/ci  tinriHirntr:  naitlier  did  tha 
Cardinal  ^ive  any  corcmiaaiona  So 
Michael  Angelo,  though  ha 
broui;ht  him  to  Home  ;  lor.  aa 
di\ i  aids.  **  we  hear  no  mora  of  Am 
liiTure  lanre  as  life.*' 

It  is  generally  stated  that  iba 
(^Uf*uln  tl*»rmimie,  after  fiodang  iSs 
way  ti»  M:lntul^  diaapi>eor«d. 
was  heard  (if  no  mon*.  It  hod 
pre***nted  by  Puke  Vatentiso  io 
tli*>  l>Mchrs<«  of  Mantua. 

From  the  f.illtiwing  letter,  wbiab 
appiMred  in  the  'HmrsofSepL  ISlb. 
IsT.S.  we  are  led  to  tlie  Coodl 
that  the  a  I  nive- mentioned 
an  well  a4  a  picture  of 
Anp  Ill's  mother,  nhould  ho  m^ 
elude<i    111    a'lv    future    eiitiott  of 
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Waagens  "Treasures  of  Art  in 
Great  Britain,*'  where,  at  present, 
there  is  no  mention  of  either. 

**  Sir, — As  you  mention  in  tlie  Times 
of  to-day.  certain  paintings  and  statues 
of  Michael  Angelo  in  tliis  country,  you 
will  greatly  oblige  me  by  allowing  mo 
to  state  that  I  have  in  my  possession  a 
picture  by  him  of  his  mother,  signed 
*  M.  B.,  II  Madre  Medesimo,'  bought  in 
Florence  by  tlie  lie  v.  J.  Sanford. 

*'  The  Cupiilo  dormiente^  in  marble, 
is  also  in  my  possession.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  high  terms  by  Vasari,  p.  13t), 
Bologna  edition,  1647.  From  having 
been  for  very  many  years  covered  up, 
it  is  but  little  known.  It  was  bought 
by  Sir  Paul  Methueu  in  Italy  about 
1725-30. — I  am  your  obedient  servant. 

"Mbthcen. 

"  Corsham  Court,  Sept  11." 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  to 
confirm  the  above,  and  to  supple- 
ment it  by  ihc  following  informa- 
tion : — 

The  CupuJo  Jormientej  purchased 
by  Sir  Paul  Metliuen  more  than 
150  years  ago,  was  regularly  and 
authentically  traced  from  Michael 
Angelo's  studio,  till  it  reached  Sir 
Paul  Methuen.  A  small  model  of 
the  statue  was  either  sent  over  be- 
fore its  arrivwl  from  lt.aly,  or  accom- 
panied it.  Sir  Paul  ^lethuen  has 
left  a  note  in  Vasari,  and  in  the 
work  of  another  biographer  (Con- 
divi?)  calling  attention  to  this  statue 
that  he  purchased.  The  reason 
of  its  not  being  mentioned  by  Waa- 
gen,  is  simply  because  he  never  saw 
or  heard  of  it,  the  statue  having  been, 
until  lately,  covered  up  in  a  large 
chest  and  never  seen  by  any  one. 
The  Mother  of  Michael  Angelo  was 
bought  in  Florence  many  years 
ago  by  the  Be  v.  J.  Sanford,  Lady 
Methuen's  father.  The  '^M.  B.^'at 
the  back  on  the  panel,  was  exa- 
mined by  Signer  de  Tivoli,  professor 
at  the  Tayler  Institute,  who  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  in  the  handwriting 
of  Michael  Angelo,  as  also  ''II  Ma- 
dre  Medesimo." 

During  his  first  visit  to  Rome, 


Michael  Angelo  produced  many 
works  which  placed  hiin  high 
among  his  contemporaries,  not  only 
as  a  sculptor,  but  a  painter.  At  the 
request  of  the  Cardinnl  de  St.  Denis, 
ambassador  to  Rome  for  the  French 
King  Charles  VIII.,  he  executed  his 
celebrated  Pieta,  which  is  now  in 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter.  Here 
we  may  remark  that  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Virgin  ^lary  weeping 
over  the  dead  Christ  was  called  a 
Pietd,  as  that  of  the  enthroned 
Saviour,  or  enthroned  Virgin,  was 
called  a  Macsta,  The  tragedy  of 
Savonarola  being  acted  in  Florence 
while  he  was  at  work  in  Home  at 
the  Pieta,  must  sure  I  v  have  had  a 
place  in  the  thoughts  of  the  sublime 
artist  as  he  carved  the  plaintive 
group.  Condivi  and  Vasari  both 
assure  us  Savonarola  was  regarded 
by  Michael  Angelo  with  affectionate 
veneration.  We  know  also  he  was 
accustomed  to  say  he  liked  to  read 
the  orations  of  Savonarola,  because 
he  remembered  the  voice  in  which 
tliey  had  been  spoken.  For  the  re- 
verse of  a  medal  struck  of  the  elo- 
quent monk  by  Leone  Levi,  Michael 
Angelo  proposed  a  verse  of  the  51st 
Psalm  :  **  I  will  teach  transgressors 
thy  ways ;  and  sinners  shall  be 
converted  unto  thee." 

Once  more  Michael  Angelo  re- 
turned to  Florence — according  to 
Vasari,  in  quest  of  a  noble  block  of 
purest  marble,  tlie  fame  of  which 
had  reached  Rome  ;  according  to 
the  more  truthful  Condivi,  because 
he  was  called  home  by  domestic 
concerns.  Any  way,  he  did  not 
fail  to  secure  the  renowned  marble. 
It  is  well  known  how  this  had  been 
injured  by  the  awkward  attempts  of 
an  inferior  artist,  who  had,  more 
than  a  century  before,  be^un  to 
can-e  from  it  a  gigantic  figure  he 
found  himself  unable  to  complete : 
how  it  had  since  been  offered  to 
Donatello.  who  refused  to  touch  it: 
how  Sansirono  wished  to  try  his 
skill,  his  offer  being  refused,  and 
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how  inciinwhilo  thi'  tin  couth,  un-  **  dark,  powerful  palace,**  the  Flor- 

tiiii^hi'il  ^iuiit  h.ii   hccti  loft  Ivin^  on  tines  regarded,  in  a  waT«  as  iIm 

ill  the  Court vard  of  some  huildini^s  good   genius  of  the  citr.       It  hw 

lieloiii^iu};;    lo    tint    Cathedral,    till  hern  since  lenioved  to  the  (lallerj 

Mii'hai'l  Aii^i'Io.  u'nip{>liii^  with  tlie  of  the  Academy  uf  Arts,  whcrv  it  u 

liithi'ulty.    pro  :ii''i>>i     his     colo!»s]il  |diiciil  under  a  glass  case.      Our 

•^latiii'  of  *  h^viil."  lie  was  allowed  readers  will  scarcely  require  to  be 

(Wo  y«Mrs  i'i>r  ti.e  ta<k.  which    he  told  that  thi*re  is  a  ca<it  uf  it  at  the 

aci'ompii shell    ncaiiy    witliin    that  South    Kt-nsiii^ton  Museum :    this 

tiiiii'.     A^  we  n  Uii  **(  hi^  worikini;  was  {irose.  tcl  by  the  Grand   Uake 

•lay  all! I  iiiurht  at  ih**  ui;:aiitic  figure,  oi  Tiiscuny. 

wc  ari*  riiiiiiuled  i»\'  the  foIlowin<^  \Vhile  at  rion-nce.  Micharl'An* 

descri{iti<>n  ijivMi  hy  Vi;jiuTo,  whi»  gch*  was  railed  upon  to  «>xereisc  his 

hail.  :ita  iiiufh  Iat*r  pt-riod,  uatched  architectural  skill  in  df  fence  of  the 


llaly'"*  •;reat  sculptor  at  work  : —  city  on  tlie  uccanion  of  a  Medici 

insurrection,   which   he   did.   with 

"I     ]i:ivi>     jsi,  II     Mit*h:url    An^oli>.  pall  iotic  dirvr.tion.  at  the  !(arri6ce  of 

.dth>inL*li  tilt  II  •.ixtv M'.tni  old,  and  nut  jiis    private    feelings    towards    hu 

ill   n.l.u^it  h.  .ilih.    >:iik,'    luon*    chips  hiTcditarv  j»airons.  the  Medici.     It 

from  iln    luirdf.t  n.  i  M.*.  ui  u  .pi.irit  r  ^.^  .  ,^  ^i/jj.  ,i,|,^,  ^^^  j|,^j  ^j^^  „^|^ 

I     .,                                ..        ■     .1  srulpti>r,  at  theriMiuesit  of  iii4tncitd 

or  i..ur  ti.n.H   as  1.....  ^  ,Ju,:jr  i„..r,..  ^/»*»*7"."'   emulated    l^naido     da 

.hll.   t..  hiui  wh..  I. . .  :.  .t  >. .  II  ii     Ho  ^  »»»««.  "»  painting  the  walls  of  the 

MMiiI  1  ii|.|To:irh  :li.    ii:nrl.li'  with  su,?i  diiral    palace.     Denvenuio    C«Uilli 

iiii|»  luosity.  rixt   t'>   ^.ly   Uxry.  tliit  I  called    tiio     two     cartoons     **  The 

hii\.'    .'ft.  II    tli..;i   :.:    th-    \\l»..lo    w.irk  School  of  tlie  World.** 

fiiii^:  I-  .1  .shi-.l  !-.  1 1. . .  s .  at  Of..-  M-.w  ,  ,„  ^j,^,  acr«>si..n  of  Julias  II.. 

h.  «..u!.l  siMlv.-  .  :l   ..wi^.  U  n{  tl.r..-  -.r  Mi,.|„,..i  Aiitfelo.  being  smni 


l»iiir    ::.i  !'.••*.    \it    \\:'!»    -11. Ii    1  x.iiiiti.  li  .      ■»  11-1^ 

,,.:,.      .1 tt)  Koiii(>.  wa«i  or«lere<l  to  deMini  a 

\\:ii  «  .!•  li  sti..Ki    J.^*  .1  !>i.it  a  lilt  r*    :if  nil  •  I  t»  •. 

III..I.  u.uli  s,.,at:ii...  -  Kax.^I..:l«.itli..  i«»ausoh-uin    for   the    Tope,   lo   be 

\\\i  :•- v\  .rk. '  •n-cted  HI  til**  old   Basilica  of  St 

iNti-r:  lahirh  tMiumiksion  he  mt^ 

I  U\*-  sta'iit-.  \\«  i.'i.i*  J  1  **.'••  i< I  ih:,..  foriiicii  ill  hi«<  own  noble  and  roioe- 


ri-(pi:ri>i    t<<i:\     n.*  n     [••   nio\e   it.      >al  fashi>*ii.  riiid«*ring  it  m 
M:ii:y  wiT>-  tK-    •  •n^Ui^.itii'iis  hi M      to  n'huilil  th«' ancient  cdifieei»d4 
c«>i:<-«  iiiinu'    1'^    i.::iiij  )  l.i>*' .  I.>  o-      eil  iiiisiiitalil(>  for  the  reception  of 


nai'l"  d.i  Niii'-  .  :'.-»   wi.oiu  "^o-iiijn  >o  ;:raiid  a  sp.-cinien  of  montii 

had  n!ii-.   iiitti.i.  li  th<    ji  ml  MiM-k.  till  arr  hi  t<-r  tun;  and  thus  originatad 

^'all    (i.i.;<».    iiii-i    twt  :r\  si\    ••lur  tin*  prrsi-nt  Cathcdriil. 

arti-ts  ..:'  lii.ti  .  l-  luj:  nu  tli'-  •-•uni-il.  Wliilf  working  at  therm 

It  *Aas  •ir.  I'hii   'ii.i:  i!    «)i<>iil>i    I'l-  th<'  siMilptor  was  ursnted  eoDstant 


plncf  d    hv    :h''   >>.-i    i'.ihicc  of  thu  iii:i tm*  ah  with  hiH  patron,   which 

Itf'piihli*.  f.i\iiwr   pro\oked    jealousy    amonc 

"llif  •ri<*'i'ri  •!   li.i\i<i."    ll«-r-  liiti^f    huiiijini;    ahout    the     pnpnl 

niann  <iriiiiin  \\Mr> -i  -  *4.l«  liki*  an  •- i«iit.  :iiid  it  wa<i  maliciously  cam* 

oiTiiiT*  ill  r   III    iij!'.i:'     tro!ii  \^hl•'h  tii\r  1  liiat  the  favourite  should  oo 

pf'i'ii-  :iri-  w.i:.:  x.*    tii'k"!i.       Wi-  m.t  ••.--m-^ioii  t>e  roughly  disnisaad 

t'lii'i    • '.i-i.ts  lit'...!   HI    iii;tiiy  \i:ir>  t'l  -III  ::if  an  tech  amber,  wherenpqn 


it'ti  r  tif  *  i->  ";  -ii  <  1  :h<'  u'lant.     1:      wrAi  tl^•hlt-  iiidr|M*ndence  ha 

wH->  i.o  lit:  ■ii''^i  III  rc'-rds  111  \ihi«-li       a\\a\.    iiiur.'uiiring :    "  If  his   Uolt* 


th<  !•- %d^  ii>>:  .1  iiii*  )••  "idi  ^  ri-«|M**'t-       Lt'^s  %\.ints  mc  :runi  tliis  ti 
lUu'  ai:  '*     ihi«    '.rrii^d  li^ure,  nhnh       »ard.  h«*  iiiu^t  M*ek  ine  e^ 
stood  lur  cc'iituiio  .11  the  gate  of  the  llafttcniug  home,  ho 
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furniture  to  be  sold  to  the  Jews 
and  his  house  to  be  locked  up ; 
after  which  he  mounted  a  swift 
horse  and  rode  furiously,  not  stop- 
ping till  he  was  on  Tuscan  soil. 
Julius,  on  hearing  of  his  departure, 
was  in  despair:  he  sent  five  couriers 
after  him  bearing  the  following 
message  :  *'  Eetum  immediately  to 
Kome,  on  pain  of  my  displeasure." 

Michael  Angelo,  equally  dis- 
pleased, said  to  those  who  stood 
around,  watching  as  he  read :  **  His 
Holiness  has  driven  me  away  like 
a  worthless  person,  which  treatment 
my  services  have  not  deserved." 

By  the  couriers,  he  replied  thus 
in  writing  :  *'  Being  expelled  the 
antechamber  of  your  Holiness,  con- 
scious of  not  meriting  the  disgrace, 
I  took  the  only  course  left  me  con- 
sistent with  the  preservation  of  that 
character  which  has  hitherto  ren- 
dered me  worthy  of  your  confidence. 
Nor  can  I  return ;  for  if  I  were  un- 
deserving of  your  esteem  yesterday, 
I  shall  not  be  worthy  of  it  to-morrow, 
unless  by  tlie  caprice  of  fortune, 
which  can  be  as  little  desirable  to 
your  Holiness  as  myself." 

Julius,  upon  receiving  this  mes- 
sage, issued  a  gracious  procla- 
mation, thus:  "Beloved  sons! 
Health  and  the  apostolic  benedic- 
tion to  you !  Michael  Angelo,  the 
sculptor,  who  left  us  lightly  and 
inconsiderately,  fears,  as  we  have 
learnt,  to  return  to  us  ;  with  whom, 
however,  we  are  not  angry,  as  we 
know  the  temper  of  men  of  that 
stamp.  Nevertheless,  that  he  may 
lay  aside  all  suspicion,  we  do  desire 
of  your  devotion  that  you  will  pro- 
mise him  in  our  name,  that  if  he 
will  return  to  us  he  shall  be  un- 
harmed and  inviolate,  and  that  we 
will  hold  him  in  the  same  apostolic 
favour  as  he  was  held  in  before  his 
departure.  Given  in  Rome  the  Sth 
day  of  June,  1506,  in  the  3rd  year 
of  our  pontificate.** 

Meanwhile  that  noble  rage  which 
papal  commands,  threats,  and  even 


promises  of  forgiveness,  had  failed 
to  appease,  was  easily  charmed 
away  by  the  persuasions  of  his 
friends  at  Florence,  and  Soderini 
prevailed  upon  Michael  Angelo  to 
go  to  Rome  as  his  ambassador  to 
the  papal  court.  Julius,  as  soon  as 
he  once  more  beheld  his  valued 
sculptor,  ill  concealing  his  joy, 
gi-eeted  him  with  a  show  of  anger. 
**  Soh ! "  he  said,  eyeing  him  askance, 
**  instead  of  coming  to  us,  it  appears 
that  thou  hast  been  waiting  for  us 
to  come  to  you ! " 

Michael  Angelo,  courteously 
stretching  forth  his  hands,  excused 
himself  and  entreated  pardon,  ad- 
mitting that  he  had  acted  hastily 
and  in  anger;  but  adding  that  he 
could  not  endure  to  be  thus  ordered 
away  as  if  he  had  been  in  error. 
"  His  Holiness  would  doubtless  be 
pleased  to  forgive.*'  Only  too 
quickly  and  joyfully  did  Julius  grant 
his  prayer,  angrily  rebuking  a 
bishop  as  an  Ignoramus  who,  during 
the  audience,  had  not  treated  the 
sculptor  with  due  deference. 

But  a  disappointment  awaited 
the  restored  favourite.  During  his 
absence  the  Pope  had  been  per- 
suaded by  those  who  regarded 
Michael  Angelo  with  fear  and 
jealousy,  to  suspend  the  work  of 
the  mausoleum  for  the  sake  of 
decorating  with  frescoes  the  walls 
and  ceilings  of  the  Sistine  Chapel ; 
and  thus  began  what  Condivi  has 
truly  called  the  **  Tragedy  of  the 
mausoleum,*'  in  allusion  to  the  dis- 
heartening delays  to  which  the 
sculptor  was  compelled  to  submit, 
owing  to  the  caprices  of  Pope  after 
Pope,  who  scrapled  not,  for  their 
own  purposes,  to  call  him  away  from 
a  task  which  he  regarded  as  his 
first  duty  to  accomplish,  having 
undertaken  it  first.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Michael  Angelo,  unpractised 
in  fresco-painting,  begged  to  be  re- 
leased from  an  undertaking  ill  suit- 
ed to  him :  the  Pope  was  not  to  be 
disappointed;    ordering,  therefore. 
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all  that  liuil  hpiii  painted  mi  the 
>%'h1U  to  hf  rlTiU'C'il,  that  the  wholt* 
^hiiiilil  b(*  th*'  wurk  of  ihf  ^rnit 
iiiastt'i*.  he  ih"*ired  it  i*hoiil<I 
ho  iiru'tiii  without  fiirthfr  Jt'liiv. 
Mirhai-l  .\ii<;rlo,  ivhictaiitly  oi>ii. 
M-iitMiL'.  pirpaivil  the  Ci 'lours  ;  hut 
«li.strii^tiii*^  liiiiiM'lf  in  tin*  mutter 
<if  fri  >c'i)t*>.  suinnion«'il  to  liis  n^>ist* 
aiu'e  in:iny  fxperifiicril  in  tlic  urt 
—  hi^  frii'iiii  (iraiKicci  anion^  th«'iii. 
lii'iii^  tilHsati^tit-il  with  thf  ttr<«L 
specni:cn-«  of  their  ^»ork.  hut  not 
ha\iii^  ihi*  )i(-art  t**  say  ^«i.  hr*  went 
ah'Uf'  rarly  in  the  nitiriiiii*^  ti»  tht> 
Si^tine  ('haprl  uihl  lorkfd  hiniM'lt' 
ill,  haviii'j  K-Milvoil  to  4h>  tlie  wholr 
chilli;  elitiniv  hv  Iiiin^elt*.  The 
til  sr«i.|iain!ii'<i.  ariiviif^  at  the?  u**u:il 
hour,  wri-f  j^eatly  fli«iniaye<l  when, 
on  uiuK'kini;  a*^'ain  and  a^aui.  tiiey 
rerei\eil  no  it-nly,  thu?«  liiiJin^ 
theiii<««'lvi>*«  ««ili'nilv  iiisnii!*>oii 

'J  he  artist,  in  it'!ati*p;able  and  holi- 
tarv.  Iniind  hi^  t  iii|>lit\i  r  to  he  tlie 
ihiff  hindr;ini*e  in  tli*>  w«irk  hf 
liait  unii«  rtakeii.  Mueh  !•»  tin-  in 
jury  I 'I*  t)if  fp'*iMe>.  the  l*»»|»r  t«H»k 
op|)*irtiinitii-H.  m  the  ah<»i-iii'f  ot' 
Mit-liut  1  Aiij^'tlo.  who-f  reproariit'H 
iihiinu-'i  him.  i>t'  ^teahni:  t'oihiddfii 
^lAliOe<i  at  the  dt-hcate  w«*rk. 
ulthoii'^'ii  lie  hinl  heen  a-^surod  that 
nothing'  wuh  more  iiijuri>>us  to  in  •«• 
TtM  4  than  to  iineoViT  them  thus 
cal»ni'i<>u*>ly  :  nor  wh'*  thi^  all  hf  did 
to  ai^itaii'  the  paint*  i.  ah*>orhi'd  in 
his  Hulk  :  h«-  wji<»  per-i^tt  nt  in  a^^k- 
in^  hi>\v  souii  tlif  eriliip^'  wo'dl  ht> 
tinishi-tl.  lo  whieh  Mudiatl  .\nu'«  h» 
one*'  liplii'ii.   "  It    Will    hr    tiin>hf>l. 

your  I toiiiit  <»<».  ;i%  o.M>]i  as  I  1ki%i- 
doiH-  wh:t:  art  rr<|Uirr^  uf  mo." 

I  he  lii-ry  »nil  tiirhulent  Top*-, 
who  (>n  this  o«viLsi..|i  hIiui***!  thp-.i:- 
«  ni  li  Michai-l  An^rl-i  with  dan«:*  r. 
in*>istid  at  hist  on  thi-  Koiiiaii^ 
hi-iDL'  allowed  to  *><  ••  u^i  unirli  a-* 
w;t^    d- ne.       On    Ail    >«int.s'    iMv. 

m 

thtrii«>ie — that  is  twciiiv  m<*ntiis 
mitt  I  (he  Cfiiinit-nreiiKiit  ut  the 
Wi  rk — the  >i?tinr  t  tiiipt  1  w;is 
lhii>wn  opiu       i'ruwd^  ):iL.-cd  at  tiie 


frescoes,  and  the  Pope  himself  per- 
foriii«>d  hi«*h  mass.  Shortlj  after 
this,  Juhus  11.  died,  and  was  wne- 
reedfd  by  IjCo  X.  The  now  Pope 
M*nt  the  rtculptor  to  FloneDce.  tbcrr 
to  erect  a  faeade  to  the  church  o( 
8an  I.oren/o.  hut  called  him  away 
aizain  noon,  hidiiing  him  do  roagh 
w'tuk.  fir&t  at  C'Arnira.  afterwanls  at 
San  i*ietro.  wliero  he  laboiiitrd  for 
many  year^  anions;  the  mountain*. 
heiiiu'  enga'^cd  in  little  el»«  than 
Ml periu tending  and  assisting  in 
raisiiii^  inarhlti  from  the  quarrv. 
makiiPrT  ntads  over  mouDtaiui.  and 
conveun^  largo  hlucka  of  marble 
to  the  sea  •>  ho  re. 

It  was  during;  the  pontificale  of 
r.eo  X.  that  the  petition  was  sent 
from  the  Aca*Umica  SMieea  to  the 
I>apal  eoint  concerning  the  tvnionl 
of  l>anie'<>  ashes  to  his  natare  city. 
Miehatl  Angelo  «a4  one  of  tho^te 
who  signed  :  each  appended  lo  hu 
name  a  few  wonU  of  supplicatioik. 
This  ilticument.  made  public  by 
(turi.  in  his  annotations  to  Condiri. 
is  presi  rved  in  the  archives  of 
Flon'iiee  :  it  is  noticeable  thai  while 
the  oilieis  wrote  their  •tuppli 
in  Latin.  Miohaid  An^elo*s 
1  ta  1 1  a  II :  **  7o.  yiichtUmf^o, 
for/,  .fr.'*  "1.  Michael  Angelo,  the 
M'ulptor."  he  write*,  ** also  entraai 
your  nolinr>s  .  and  offer  to  eroda 
monument  northv  of  the  divnM 
poet,  in  an  htmourable  place  in  the 
city."  Many  husincM  eontimets — 
but  ni»t  all  -concluded  by  Michael 
Ant'«'l(»  Were  in  Ijitin.  lledoabtleas 
uit.lfr>t<>tN|  that  language,  as  was 
eiistoinuiy  in  thniuf  days;  but  as  a 
eonti-niporary  of  his,  a  rotary,  !»• 
KMUis  II H.  ii  was  tlie  optniow  of 
tli«-  uTt'ut  master  tlial  **p«Uic 
thiii^«-«  !>»hould  he  drawn  up  m  the 
lank'iiu'je  in  which  they  womU  ha 
\v\  haliy  diNCusT^'d  '*  The  tMmrf  of 
whom  we  speak  appends  the  fsUoa^ 
iii^  11* >t*'  to  a  contract  lie  haddnwB 
u|'  fcr  .Mirharl  Angelo:  **  I  haws 
wiittin  this  i-t»nir.ci  in  iha  «w%ar 
t»nu'Ut'.  hi-rau-e  thjt  excellest 
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if thiMi  btliivot  Dot  tills,  And  hhe  will 
M|>oak  t«j  tlioc."  • 

Tu  these  lines,  written  by  (lio- 
vaiibutiKta  Sti'iizzi —unlike  another 
of  the  same  rare,  a  finii  adliorent 
of  the  Med'u'i  -M  ichael  An<;flo.  ever 
sadlv  oonsci«»u«i  of  the  sorrows  of 
Florence,  nnikes  the  Stilenni  statue 
thus  reply:  — 

"lu  this  tiim  of  s*tTr»*^'  and  hhainc,  it 
is  Well  fur  nit;  ilmt  I  sltN-p ;  still 
U  ttrr  iliui  I  nm  uf  stone: 

**  I  am  Ii.L]>iiy  in  this — tltat  1  m'O  ni>t,  I 
fcM-I  I:. it.  Ah!  wake  lue  niit. 
S|»f!ik  l-'W  "  + 

In  a  Ktter  a<Klres<eil  to  Daccio 
Vahtri  in  K'>nii\  by  on<*  uf  wh«>m 
^e  kriuw  nitthiiii;  but  that  hi>  was 
unrit'  to  Anioni>>  Mini,  the  ]ui|>il  to 
whrmi  Mit'hat'l  An'^tloirave  his  "  l<c- 
iia.  *  we  rra«l  lhu«i  i.f  iht-irreat  master, 
now  about  tifiy-ii'/jit  Arar-*  nf  a*^e. 
anii  havin*^ ji)<«ir.>iitilct>-  1  his  w<)n- 
tlcrtul  figure  uf  *•  l»,iv.n  * :  - 

"A  falcLfuI  -^tr-.  u:.'.  sii'ii  :H  I  ii:n. 
hh><.;!>l  ip>t  f.itl  til  o->z:iniuiui':iit-  uny- 
tliii:^'  V  Ui.'ii  I  1  :  :(jiii.  mi:;lit  n^t  t  with 
t\.'  •  •jH-i  ;.i!  •h*'..:  {•r.i1>.i!i>>ii  *•{  his 
II' !:ii' -'  Ai.  1  \\r.^  fi^jt-,!,  Mirhai-l 
Ai..'-  !■  ■  ill'.  Il.'.iri'  -.-  s  r..-iil|ii  r.  \\hi«in  I 
l.ji  1  I.-.'  Si  I  ::  i-r  r.anv  i::-iitliw,  h:ivii::» 
ri  iii.iiiti  il  Ai  li- 111*  t.ir  fi  ir  ff  \he 
I'Ii,"i-  .  liiiT  !  n .'  ^\iil.*  ai:-*  hf  rjme 
tAi. .  t  .  inv  l..iu.-»  Ki  th-  iviii.ii;.'.  :'«ir 
»:...:..••]*.  v'..;ii  I^.i^i  i;  L.a  .tii<l 
Al.;-  :.:  '.  I  \  :.•!•!. I  v.  .:.  I  \.:^  j  •.•.j-il. 
A't.  r  I,:  Il  .  r,\.  f-.i;:  ri  ii|»  ii  :ii!.  1 
tl- :  rrn  •:.  I  ti  ji  :ir:  I  s.  t-  lln  iw.i 
frii.:i!-  I. ■»•■.-.  ;.r.  I  iL'l  b«i.  ;ixi'l  in 
IrJ.'li  :K.  V  i.r.  ».  j;;.  liunj  ipii:*  luar- 
\il.  i;-  ♦  •  ♦  •  );m  uncr  the 
uf  ■•»  r  iiiii  i  M.rlii^l  A:..*wi  u|'|>«>iri-«l 
\ti-,  t  ..Il  ..:.  1 1  :...!<  .  I*.' >1.  v.«-  -'{-•k*  t" 
j;- !?.■  r   .ii«  .;•.    i:  \.:,     j'.»r:;.:ii'..irl;. ,     I. 


Bn^nrJini.  and  Mini,  ior  both  arc 
constantly  with  him:  and  we  arriT^  at 
last  at  tlic  coQTirtion  thai  Mirha^! 
An;{i>lo  would  Roon  come  t4i  an  end  ii 
nothing  were  done  to  m«v«ni  it. 
Uvausi:  he  works  too  maco.  eaU  t»j 
little  and  badly,  and  sleeps  still  Was. 
and  for  a  month  has  soiSered  m«ch 
from  rheumatiNm.  headache,  and  lekUi 
nejis :  and  to  rome  to  an  t- nd  Uirtv  mn 
two  eviU  which  torment  him — «&«  m 
the  hrad  and  one  in  tlie  heart  and  m 
iMith  hel]i  mi^ht  be  giTea  for  bis  rr- 
roviTv,  as  what  foUom-s  will  sliow." 

After  nientioDing  the  first  eril — 
nanu^ly,  that  the  sculptor  «a« 
during  the  winter  incetsantlj  work- 
inu'  iu  the  cold  sacristy.  expos«<i  to 
thcki^n  air. that  **he  willwork  there 
and  kill  himself** — the  writer  Urns 
|ms.<es  on  to  the  s<*cond  evil  :— 

"The  fvil.  however,  that  liea  aC  hit 
lii-.-irt.  in  th<*  mstter  witli  th**  Dokeo/ 
I'rhinir  thiA  tlu-y  affirm  lohs  hias  U 
hi<i    npoiie.    and   he   wishes  ardeatlj 

tliat  it  <  ould  be  mrrmniged." 

CMeinent  VII.  took  the  tiling  to 
heart,  and  with  the  asMstance  o( 
Sebastian  da  Piomb'),  who  waa  m 
faviiiir  ut  eoiirt.  and  in  Rr«.*at  friend- 
hhi|i  \Mth  Michael  Angelo.  the 
atl.tir  of  the  nian^ideuin  waa  tern* 
iMifiirily  air.uiged.  Michael  Angdu 
wa'i  to  pleil^e  himself  to  the  Duke 
i>f  I'rbino  that  the  niausoleuQi  aboold 
l>i>  tiiii>htd  by  others,  under  hie  sn- 
pt-rnitrndfnce.  witliin  tliree  yeans. aC 
arM!«t  t  >  himself  uf  *i.«KK)  scndi  Tbe 
l\>|ii-.  meanwhile, secured  his  exela. 
<«iv*'  <«fr\iiVH  by  issuing  a  hncf. 
wi.i.-h  f.'rbade  hiiu. on  pain  nf  ex- 
•  uU) I tiun ligation,  to  totich  anj  work 
I'll*,  titai  It  the  San  Lorenio  snciistj. 
>  .niiuonin^  him  to  Kumc  thai  ibe 


1'  r-i^u  fa  tl.i  ua  An.*-  ■    t^-  ';  lU 

Ir.  {■.  •*.  I  Kk*^',  r.  )-r.bi   1  rii<*-.  ka  lita ; 

l^■'•l:l,  •..■  :.  I  if*. il.  t  jA"i...iri '*. 

Mmtr^  fhr'l  Juid'*  r  1a  «rr,;  -•'n*  J  arm 
N>.a  Toirr,  aua  MBt«r  lo  r  ^-rau  tcBtarm  ; 
Tci^  BOD  Hi  dettar,  deb  t  i«rU 
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agreement  with  the  Duke  of  Urbino 
might  be  ratified  in  person.  A 
visit  to  Rome  was  grateful  to  him, 
as  he  would  avoid  the  new  Duke, 
whose  arrival  at  Florence  was 
hourly  expected.  Duke  Allessandro 
de  Medici  was  his  deadly  enemy. 
In  September,  1533,  while  Michael 
Augelo  was  still  in  Home,  Clement 
VII.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Paul  III. 

Paul  Ill.y  that  Famese,  aged,  and 
apparently  feeble,  who  on  his  acces- 
sion surprised  Rome  by  a  fire  and 
energy  worthy  of  youth,  fully  alive 
to  the  value  of  Michael  Angelo,  lost 
no  time  in  informing  him  that  he 
was  to  consider  himself  as  his 
sculptor,  and  his  alone.  Michael 
Angelo  spoke  of  the  Julius  monu* 
ment,  which  weighed  on  his  mind, 
remarking,  "  We  work  not  only 
with  our  hands,  but  with  our 
hearts  also ; "  whereupon  the  Pope 
exclaimed,  with  startling  vehe- 
mence : — 

.  "  It  is  now  tliirty  years  that  I 
have  had  the  desire,  and  now  that 
I  am  Pope,  shall  I  not  be  able  to 
efi'ect  it  ?  Where  is  the  contract, 
that  I  mav  tear  it  ?  "  . 

Michael  Angelo  remained  firm. 
Rather  than  break  the  contract  he 
would  leave  Rome.  Having  taken 
this  resolution,  he  continued  the 
work  of  the  Julius  mausoleum. 
One  morning,  while  engaged  on 
the  **  Moses,"  Paul  III.,  accom- 
panied by  eight  cardinals,  appeared 
before  him,  desiring  to  see  the  de- 
signs prepared  in  Clement*s  time 
for  the  "  Last  Judgment."  Mean- 
while, the  Cardinal  of  Mantua, 
arrested  by  the  sublimity  of  the 
colossal  Moses,  exclaimed :  **  This 
one  statue  is  sufficient  to  be  a 
worthy  monument  to  Pope  Julius! " 
Upon  which  the  Pope  declared  he 
would  take  upon  himself  the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  contract ;  the 
Duke  would  surely  rest  con- 
tented if  Michael  Angelo  did  three 
figures  himself.     This  compromise 


being  accepted,  the  Dukes  of  Ur- 
bino being  satisfied  finally  with  the 
one  figure  of  Moses  by  the  hand  of 
the  great  master,  and  contented 
also  that  the  monument  should  be 
placed  not  in  the  cathedral,  but  in 
the  church  of  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli, 
Home,  Michael  Angelo  resumed 
the  painting  of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

He  worked  often  day  and  night 
at  the  **Last  Judgment,"  which 
was  finished  in  1541,  crowds  flock- 
ing from  all  parts  of  Italy  to  see  it ; 
the  Sistine  Chapel  was  re-opened, 
and  the  grand  picture  uncovered,  on 
Christmas  Day. 

Michael  Angelo  while  at  Home 
corresponds  constantly  with  his 
family;  at  one  time  we  find 
him  writing  sorrowfully  of  his 
brother's  illness ;  at  another,  tell- 
ing of  a  nun,  who,  professing  to  be 
his  aunt,  has  begged  money  of 
him  ;  he  is  willing  to  help  her,  but 
would  like  to  know  whether  she  is 
indeed  his  aunt.  From  among  the 
letters  addressed  to  his  father,  we 
select  some  passages  from  one  sent 
on  hearing  he  was  anxious  and  in 
want  of  money.  With  faithful  affec- 
tion he  writes : — 

"  There  arc  certain  ducats  in  small 
coin,  which  I  wrote  to  you  about  that 
you  should  claim  them.  If  you  have 
not  taken  them,  ask  for  them  at  your 
leisure,  and  if  you  have  need  of  more, 
take  just  what  you  may  require;  for  as 
much  as  you  want,  so  much  will  I 
give   you,    even    should    you    spend 

all I  cannot  help  you  in   any 

other  way,  but  do  not  on  this  account 
alarm  yourself,  and  do  not  give  your- 
self an  oimce  of  melancholy.  ....  I 
will  do  so  much  for  you  that  it  will  bo 
more  tlian  what  you  may  now  lose. 
....  Think  only  of  your  life,  and 
sooner  let  thinga  go  than  suflFer ;  for  it 
is  more  precious  to  me  to  have  you 
alive  and  poor,  than  all  tlie  gold  of  the 
world  if  you  were  dead." 

Ludovico  Buonarroti  attained  the 
age  of  ninety-two.  It  was  when 
Michael  Angelo  had  been  five  years 
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painting  Uio  ''I^ast  Judgment** 
Umt  Uie  news  of  \m  fmthcr's 
death  roached  him.  Among  his 
poems  is  one  addressed  to  his 
meiiiai*v.  So  4'asiv  was  the  death 
of  this  venerable  Florentine,  and  so 
natural  the  oulour  on  his  face  after 
his  departure,  that,  as  Condi\i  tells 
us.  **  he  looked  as  one  in  shimlK'r.'' 

Michael  Ang«'lo.  finding  few  in 
liome  like-minded  with  himself. 
I  i  veil  in  soli  tar)'  grandeur.  **  I  have 
no  friends.**  he  wrote,  in  earlv  vears 
from  itome  to  Florence.  **  I  need 
n<tnt\  and  wish  to  hava  none." 

The  following  sonnet,  given  in 
Duppa's  Life,  speaks  of  experiences 
or  (ih<crviitions  calculated  to  make 
solitude  sweet  to  him.  The  traus- 
latiun  is  by  Southey  :— 

"111  hiitli  he  chosen  hi*  part  who  seeks 

to  pli'iiSt* 

The     wort)ile<i<«    w.trlJ, — ill    Imth    ho 

chi»s«.'ii  liis  |iarl 
Toii  fiftiii  must  ho  Wi-ar  tho  l>)»k  uf 

raso 
Wht  II  ;;riof  is  in  lii-»  h«  art. 
Atiil   oft««a   ill    hi  J    li  lurs    df    ]i:i]>pior 

ffi'lifi^' 
With  <»urr«iw  inii^t   his  t'0uiitt'n:iiict>  l»c 

hxiUi*. 
And  evrr.  his  <ivrn  Iw-tti-r  thou^'liU  ron- 

rt -.ilinu'. 
Mu.*<t  III  in  -^tupid  ;;ranJi  ur's  prai«i»  ho 

luud. 
And   t<i    thi'   crrifs    of    tho   i^munint 

rfuwd 
Assrnt  with  lyine  t>in)n>e. 
Thus  luui'li  u-«iul  i  I  conci-al.  that  nono 

slittuM  kii  iw 
\Vliitt    Hfcr*t   i'au>4?    I    have  for  Ml«-nt 

Aiid  t.uit;h(    I  y  many    a    tiiil.tnch*'iy 
I»ri».»f 

Tli.it  tln»«»  wl.iim   fortuno  fav<)urs    it 

{••tllutf  ■. 

I.  it'tn  thr   I  Ii:i>I  aii'l  tkithless  u«trM 

a]    ..f. 

N-T  fi  ir  iLi  iri\y.  !»'»r  d*  •if'*  iti  pmi»«», 
liut  I  !i  xtM:  uiv  path  tiif'iu^'h  .f.uil<&ry 

Mi''!iail  AiiiT* '  •  was  ran-lv  -irn 
in  J  '^vius  rmiipdiiy.  I'n  ipiotf  fimii 
l/i«»wi-  s     t  a\.d'aM'lle,      "  Tiiuugh 


trusting  and  kind  with  those  whom 
he  admitted  to  liis  confiJene^. 
Michael  Angelo  was  oceaaionallT 
stem  and  irri table,  shy  of  stiprr- 
fieial  compnTiy.  and  fond  of  soliiatlr . 
His  aversion  to  Kaphael  and  hi« 
disciples  was  almost  instinctive,  i  M' 
masculine  build,  disfigured  in  facr 
(by  Tom^giano's  cruel  blow),  usu- 
allv  in  black,  he  was  ever,  in  rxier- 
nals,  the  vitv  converge  of  his  riral. 
Ho  sometimes  met  the  gay  aiii 
handsome  Uiphael  and  his  youn^ 
ilisciples  trooping  up  the  atAirir«4«* 
of  the  Vatican,  snd,  in  his  gnirT 
way,  ho  would  coin|)Ar«  Uie 
sprightly  banti  to  that  of  the  hc*d 
bailitT  and  his  myrmidons  goini*  t.> 
capture  a  prisoner.  **  I  thought  it 
was  the  barf/e!io"  he  growled;  bu: 
Raphael  ^iretended  to  shrink,  and 
cricil.  **  There's  the  executioner!  " 

The  solemnity  and  moral  gran- 
deur of  the  sublime  artist  ovemwcd 
the  moiit  powerful.  Selwiatinn  da 
Piombo  thus  writes  from  the  Paf«l 
court  to  Michael  Angelo   at    Flo- 

reut'O  :    -**  *  <  Ui  mv  conscience.  Utti- 

• 

ti;ino.'  said  the  Pope  (Julius  II.),  -I 
lio  not  like  what  they  are  doing.  I 
must  have  sometliing  good,  or  all 
sliidl  be  erased,  and  the  hall  painted 
in  dia|>er.'  1  replied  tliat  with  your 
Ihip  1  should  have  courage  to  per- 
fonn  miracles,  upon  which  he  an* 
swored.  *  ( )f  that  I  have  no  doobc . 
you  have  all  learnt  of  him  ;  but 
Miohuel  Angeio  is  an  awful  man. 
and  hard  to  deal  with,  as  you  know.* 
1  said  that  your  awfulnesa  did  no 
harm  to  any  one.  and  that  yon  only 
M*emeil  so  I'rom  tlie  great  work  }\m 
had  ill  haml." 

AlHiut  th'*  time  of  bta  father's 
dt-ath.  Michael  Angelo  met  with 
Vittoria  Colonna,  Xlarcheaa  de 
Ptscarj,  tiie  tlieme  of  poeta.  wor- 
hhip|>ed  no  less  for  her  beaaty  then 
her  i*enius.  Thi^i  widowM  mar' 
ehioiit  <ts.  as  Adolphoa  TroUope 
riMLiiks  in  his  **  Decade  of  Jlal^ 
Wtiiiirii."  is  interi  sting  10  the 
tonoal  student  of  tlieiUl 
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tnry,  as  a  Profaiant,  In  her  poems 
we  come  upou  more  than  one  Pro- 
testant sentiment,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  following  conclrsion  to  one 
of  the  sonnets,  wherein  she  shuns 
the  confessional : — 

''Confiding    in  his    jost    and    gentle 

sway. 
We  should  not  dare,  like  Adam  and  his 

wife, 
On  otliers  our  weight  of  sin  to  laj- : 
But  with  new-kindled  hope  and  un- 
feigned grief. 
Pasiing    by  priestly    robes,    lay   bare 

tcithin. 
To  Him  alone — the  secret  of  our  sin," 

In  this  same  volume,  from  which 
(with  a  slight  alteration  of  the  third 
line)  we  have  taken  the  ahove 
translation,  there  is  a  likeness  of 
Vittoria  Colonna  **  from  an  original 
painting  in  the  Colonna  Gallei7  at 
Rome.*'  The  portrait  fully  justifies 
the  praises  bestowed  on  her  beauty. 
We  read  that  her  features  were 
regular,  and  her  hair  of  "that 
golden  tint  Titian  loved  to  paint.*' 
At  the  time  of  her  meeting  with 
Michael  Angelo  she  had  been  a 
widow  for  eleven  years,  having  lost 
her  husband  when  she  was  thirty- 
five.  In  Grimm's  **  Life  of  Michael 
Angelo,"  there  is  an  extract  from 
the  journal  or  letters  of  a  Dutch 
miniature  painter  known  as  Fran- 
cesca  d'Ollanda,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes, somewhat  fancifully  per- 
haps, a  iSunday  evening  spent  at 
the  house  of  Signer  Tolmei  in 
company  with  Vittoria  Colonna, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Fra  Am- 
brosio,  supposed  by  Grimm  to  be 
the  eloquent  monk,  Occhino. 
"Vittoria  Colonna,"  he  says,  "is 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  famous 
women  in  Italy  and  in  the  whole 
world.  She  is  beautiful,  pure  in 
conduct,  and  acquainted   with  the 

Latin  tongue Wear)'  of  the 

brilliant  life  which  she  formerly  led, 
she  has  quite  devoted  herself,  since 
tlie    death    of    her    husband,    to 


thoughts  on  Christ  and  to  study. 
She  supports  the  needy  of  her  sex, 
and  stands  forth  as  a  model  of 
genuine  Catholic  piety." 

This  fair  and  highly-cultured 
marchioness,  to  whom  Ariosto 
wrote  verses,  who  was  honoured  by 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  valued  as 
an  intellectual  power  by  Clement 
VJI.,  who  forbade  her  to  take  the 
veil,  and  highly  prized  by  Paul  III., 
who  had  known  her  from  her  girl- 
hood, was  in  friendship  with  the 
best  and  the  greatest  men  in  Italy. 
Among  those  most  intimate  with 
her,  she  counted  the  Cai'dinals 
Pule,  Contarini,  Piero  Caraffa,  and 
otliers ;  and  she  was  sincerely 
respected  by  the  renowned  Fra 
Occhino.  This  monk,  known  to 
the  students  of  ecclesiastical  history 
as  Fra  Bemadino  of  Siena,  who 
"  could  have  moved  the  very  stones 
by  his  eloquence,"  was  a  fervent 
advocate  of  a  *'  reformation  compa- 
tible with  a  papacy."  Singled  out 
as  dangerous  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Inquisition,  he  fied  to  England, 
where  Cranmer  received  him  with 
cordial  hospitality.  Li  Le  Neve's 
Fasti  his  name  appears  among  the 
prebends  of  Canterbury  as  '*Bema- 
dinus  Occhinus,  presented  May  9, 
1548." 

It  was  long  after  Michael  An- 
gelo had  forsworn  ^  all  earthly 
friendships  that,  in  the  even- 
ing of  his  life,  he  met  with 
Vittoria  Colonna,  whose  devo- 
tional elevation  of  sentiment,  con- 
descending courtesy,  grace,  beauty, 
and  nobleness,  in  addition  to  the 
genuine  worth  of  her  character  and 
lustre  of  her  deeds,  so  forcibly 
attracted  him  that  gl-adually  he 
submitted  to  be  bound  by  the 
fetters  of  an  intellectual,  and,  as 
Harford,  in  his  "  Life  of  Michael 
Angelo,"  styles  it,  a  **  religious 
friendship  " — a  friendship  profound 
and  true  enough  to  satisfy  his  high 
demands. 

The  later    sonnets  of  Michael 
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Anirelo,  >vntten  after  be  knew 
Vittoria  Co'onna,  and  onwartls.  to 
tlic  ('11(1.  llarfonl  coni]>:irc<s  to  ihe 
•*  (*onfi's>i«»iis  of  St.  Augustine/* 
The  fMllowiny^,  niiioii!;  hn  last,  has 
Wi-n  tinis  translated  by  llartlfv 
Coleridge : — 


'*  Not   (hnt   mv  haiid  roull   make   uf 

>tuhb«>rii  Atom* 
IVbntt^'cr.-f  Ciod'A  tlie  shaping;  tbongbt 

4*onroiveH, 
Not   thnt  my   nkill   by  pictured    lines 

bath  shi>wn 
All  tiTTors  ttiut  Die  jruilty  soul  bi'lii«Tos : 
Not  tliiit  iiiv  bt-urt  bv  blendcti  bi*bt  anil 

^b»de 
I-^xprr^stf'd  the  wi^rld  as  it  was  newly 

inaiie : 
Not  (liiit  my  verse  profouii-le^t  truth 

miiM  trueli 
In  ibi'  •<  •!!  uiT<fii«i  it(  a  liiTcr's  spo«*h  : 
Not  tliiit  !  rear  d  »  ti  niple  fi^r  mankind. 
To  II I'M  •  iind  priiy  in,  lionie  by  every 

VklU'i  — 

AfTiirds  i:>--  ]w'a:e.  I  rount  my  ;*iiin  but 
For  til  it  vrt-it  l'»v.-  tint  ban.:^  uj^on  the 


Villoria  <'ob>nnn.  tin*  fii-nd  of 
Miehatd  Aiic**!"  f"r  nu^re  than 
ton  vrar-i.  dit-ii  in  I ''IT.  in  her 
fiftv-«fVt  mil  ^I'ar  In  lier  last 
tiionit-ntH  iii^  <»t<H»d  |>v  hfr  <«id**.  and 
wlii-n  «)i'>  w.i^  de:id,  raided  h*  r  hand 
to  lii**  Ii|"«.  Ki«i-int!  it  with  ^reiit 
rovennr**.  To  t'ondivi.  \\h«»  tt'lN 
u^  hiT  •it'iith  -i>  ntTeeti-d  hi**  mu^tfr 
that  h»^  w:is  iilni>>'*t  in>riiMMc  fur  a 
time,  he  "nid.  ve;Lr««  aft**rward<».  ho 
•' nt'Vi  r  ri  j'»ijt»  i  t»f  uii\tlunu'  ^o 
nut'h  :i<i  ch:i:  111'  ki**^!  1  onlv  her 
haii>i.  skill  Till*.  Ikt  i*h«*i  k<  and  f're- 
h«M  i  :i!'*i»  '  Vitfiiri:i  (*oli»nna.  ^«ho 
-p»  ii*  rhi-  I:i*;  \tMri  <tf  hi-r  life  with 
tlie  iiii!i«  "f  .Viiif  I  ./riri.i  '/'I  Fttnan, 
•le**:r'  d  th  it  **b*-  niiirhl  be  biirie^l  a'« 
hii;..biv  :i-  t!it  V :  thus  it  i^  th-;!  her 
pinr.-  •'(  r»  •:  i-  n-t  kiMwn  'I  bt» 
fiil!-i-.^JU'  -'nnft  bv  Mii*h:i(l  An- 
Ct-l-i.  tiin-litt  d  bv  \Vur>Uwor;h.  i» 
ail  IP  -111  ;•>  ha\«'  bct-n  uddrcs^^ed  to 
Vitt<>rm  Li'lunna :  — 


•*  Rapt  abow  earth  by  power  of  < 

faro, 
I  lore  in  whoso  nway  alone  mr  hooit 

de)i«:htji 
To  minRle  with  the  bloitt  on  those  par* 

beik'btM, 
AVbero  Man,  yet  mortal,  rarrly  finds  n 

plaee 
AVith  Him  who  made  the  work,  that 

work  arcordr* 
St»  Well,  that  by  bis  help  and  Uuvn^rh 

bis  praco 
I  rain'  my  tliougbts.  infonn  my  dc«Je 

and  words 
Claspinit    her   beauty    in    mj    novl's 

eml>race. 
Thus,    if  fnim   two    fair   eree    miiw 

cannot  turn, 
I  fet'l  bow  ill  tbfir  pre«<>noe  doth  abide 
Light  wliii'b  to  (iod  is  both  the  wnj  onJ 

piidi*. 
And.  kindling  at  tlii^  lostn*,  if  I  ham. 
My  noble  tire  omits  the  joyftil  ray 
T&at    tlirough    the    reahns    of   glori 

Hbinen  f3r  a\'o.'* 

The  poems  of  \nttoria  Colomi^ 
much  road  in  Italy,  ran  through 
five  editions  in  ten  rcan.  Site 
accustorood  to  ftcnd  Michaal 
golo  everything  she  wrote.  H«  also 
receivcti  from  hor  a  vulanie  of  her 
pornis,  on  which  oceat>ion  it  is  aop* 
pos<-d  that  he  addressed  his  aosipet 
beginning  — 

"  Niit  nil  unwnrtiiy  of  the  bomdleM 
Wbii-b  tb'iu.  most  noble  Udy,  haat  hc- 
I  fain  at  fi^t  would  pay  the  dehc  I 

our  J. 

An-1  •^ome  *mall  giA  for  thy  aeceptane* 

place" 

<jnmni  i:ives  a  letier  of  hers 
written  to  Miehael  Aogelo,  in  vhacb 
nhe  ail>ire<»<ie->  him  tlitis:  **  Unifno 
Ma?*itT  Miehael  Angelo.  and  waj 
nin^t  t  <»p<>eial  frieud.**  (£'i 
tro  yhchfUt*mulo  #  mio 
isiirfi'i  tiiniro  \ 

Ni>«»n   aftrr   her    death,  ho 
!ippt»intt'd   arrhitect  of  Sl 
At    this    roloHHal     work, 
Anctlo.  the  *' only  man  who 
iiuagino  the  colossal  in  a 
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way,"  laboured  for  seventeen  years, 
refusing  any  salary,  working,  as  he 
said,  *'  in  the  service,  and  for  the 
glory,  of  God."  On  the  deatli  of 
Paul  III., great  efforts  were  made  by 
rivals  to  supplant  him  in  the  favour 
of  the  new  Pope;  but  Julius  III. 
loved  him ;  it  was  he  who  per- 
suaded Condivi  to  write  his  life. 
He  never  opposed  the  veteran 
architect,  and  consulted  him  in  ail 
matters  of  art.  In  1553  Julius  died, 
much  to  the  sorrow  of  Michael 
Angelo,  the  remainder  of  whose 
life  was  overclouded  by  anxieties 
ai'ising  from  the  intrigues  of  his 
enemies. 

There  is  a  grandeur  in  the 
melancholy  of  Michael  Angelo's 
ways,  of  his  conversation,  and  of  his 
writings,  as  he  drew  near  the  end  of 
his  journey.  After  the  death  of  his 
faithful  servant  Urbino,  whom, in  his 
last  illness,  he  had  tenderly  nursed 
day  and  night,  he  journeyed  to 
Spoleto,  there  to  mingle  for  awhile 
with  the  hermits.  On  his  return  he 
wrote  to  Vasari :  "  I  have  had  great 
inconveniences  and  expenses,  but 
great  enjoyment  also,  in  my  visit  to 
the  hermits  of  the  mountains.  I 
have  left  more  than  half  my  soul 
there,  for  truly  there  is  no  peace 
but  in  the  woods.*'  Again  he 
writes  :  **  I  am  old  now,  and  death 
has  robbed  me  of  the  thoughts  of 
youth  ;  and  he  who  does  not  know 
what  old  age  is,  let  him  have 
patience  till  it  comes,  and  he  will 
then  understand  it  well." 

He  dined  alone  and  lived  mode- 
rately, often  forgetting  to  take  the 
spare  nourishment  of  bread  and 
wine  which  sufficed  when  he  was 
hard  at  work.  The  last  sculpture 
on  which  he  was  engaged  was  the 
*' Dead  Christ "  in  the  lap  of  the 
Virgin,  Joseph  of  Arimathea  stand- 
ing by  her  side.  This,  which  he 
left  unfinished  because  of  a  flaw  in 
the  marble,  was  placed  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore, 
with  the  inscription  that  it  was  the 


last  work  of  Michael  Angelo.  Often 
at  midnight,  when  sleepless,  he 
would  rise  and  work  at  this  solemn 
group.  Vasari,  visiting  him  late  one 
night,  found  him  thus  employed. 
Lifting  the  lantern,  it  fell.  Michael 
Angelo,  calling  for  another  light, 
said  to  Vasari: — 

''  I  am  so  old  that  death  often 
pulls  me  by  the  sleeve  to  come  with 
him,  and  some  day  I  shall  fall 
down  like  this  lantern,  and  my  last 
spark  of  life  will  be  extinguished." 

A  friend  once,  speaking  of  death, 
said  to  him  that  he  must  needs 
speak  of  it  with  regret. 

**  By  no  means,"  replied  Michael 
Angelo,  "  for  if  life  be  a  pleasure, 
yet  since  death  also  is  sent  by  the 
iiand  of  the  same  Master,  neither 
should  that  displease  us." 

Michael  Angelo  died  at  his  house 
in  Home,  on  February  17,  1563, 
between  three  and  four  o  clock  in 
the  afternoon. 

In   a  memoir  published  as  the 
first  article    in  the  ArchsBological 
Journal  for  1875,  we  find  an  account 
of  a  wax  model  of  a  portrait  of 
Michael  Angelo,  supposed  to  be  a 
contemporary    one    taken   by    his 
friend  Leo  Leone   ("II  Cavaliere 
Aretino  ").     The  hon.  secretary  of 
the  lioyal  Archaeological  Listitute, 
in   a  letter  to   the  editor  of   the 
Times,  which  appeared  on  Septem- 
ber 16,   1875,   says :     **  No  more 
than    seven  portraits    of   Michael 
Angelo  are  known  to  exist,  which 
can   be  considered  authentic,  and 
Eiiglishmen  maybe  proud  to  know, 
and  the  world  glad  to  hear,  that  the 
original  of  one  of  these  portraits— 
that  on  Leone's  medal — is  in  private 
hands  in  this  country,  and  that  it 
has  the  highest  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered a  contemporary  work."    In 
the  memoir  above  mentioned,  not 
only  is   there    a    history  of  this 
medal  lion- portrait,  but  an  examina- 
tion of  the  claims  of  other  portraits 
of  the  great  master.    The  writer, 
after    reminding    us  that    Yasari 
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filluik'S  to  the  portraits  taken  l>y  Loo 
Loonc  ns  rxcellont.  thnl  ho  was 
much  patroni/oJ  hy  Charles  V.,  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  and  others,  that  he 
was  for  some  time  Master  of  tho 
Mint  at  Milan,  and  that  the  date  uf 
his  death  wa^  ir»9l,  conoludes  thus  : 
**  Til  ere  is  no  rea<ion  for  discn.*dit- 
in^  the  supposition  that  tliu  wax 
portrait  of  Michael  Anp^elo  now 
under  our  consideration  niav  luive 
heen  fixed  into  its  present  frdminir, 
nnd  the  inscription  written  at  tlie 
back,  hy  Leo  Leone's  own  liauil.  to 
preserve  from  injury  tliis  prrrious 
record  (»f  liis  friend <>hip  with  tlic 


;:reat  *  Maestro/ "  lli'm  portmit  ti 
now  to  he  seen  at  the  SonUi  K^n- 
siu'^ton  Museum,  whore  it  hms  lat««\ 
been  placed. 

For  a  dt*scriptivc  catalogue  of  ih*^ 
works  of  Michael  Anj;eb>  in  ncuif- 
turn,  painttni^,  and  architecture.  «-- 
n-ftT  our  readers  to  the  "  Story  i^f 
Mil-had  AnRelo/'  by  C*h«ri«'<« 
('hristopluT  niack.  whore  there  i% 
also  a  •"  (*)in>noloi;ical  arranipem*  i:: 
of  tlif  principal  events  uf  hi*  lift.*." 
as  \^t'Il  II <«  a  rKt  uf  tJiO  succe»i«i«o 
Pnlios  under  whose  rule  he  li^cil. 

M.  G.  M. 


IKKLANDS   AVURTIIIES. 

A    VISION. 

"In    .\'- •;    /rir;-,  "  Jirnry  U.    l-7i: 

I. 

F  i*ri  ruj.  il     nn  i  I.,  jir.l  a  l.iw  aim!  (;••!<  ran  Mittnd, 

N«  !  iM.-nriiJi.i  _\it.  h)  •  fo-Iim.'  :iiiti!niii-i1i»\ii  re. 
ll.  ■  ilUi.fi  Mi*i.:ii«  r  «].i; -i  :irii|  ;:!utIniHS  pf»t. 

':  w.  »     AI!  I!  .'    w  ■.  '  li  il     that  sound  I  knew 
\\  .  .«  h  I  ;:■  :j    -i  :.f,  ^  -^  nnc  t;  !•■.  sniiimnmsl  me 
^^  ::\.  .'-  •{' .  |.  •■  iM  *  !'r.if:i  n.«  :tui;l'  blunilnTt  lii^lit 
T"  I  :it1;.  i.  iV  :■...'.-  t-  « lu-i  •  !..  1. 1  . 
\\\.»  r-  y.  -.i-.j      I  :i  K.t-  T>  tl.r  \\  .  ili'ss  rntwns 
^\i.  « )i  ■' Alri  '.  •   ■  .\      -''..x.   ;>  .  ^.2.-li  nthlrU^s  raiffht. 
' '•  ^  I*' •■        i    -Si!    ". .  ■.^!:i  II  :■  !lii  :,' \t  .itK '.Mill*  bv 
11  .\-   >!.-  I  !».::  V. !.;:.  i.iri:;  aliu-  ii<l  M'l^iouis   .rr 
A  rin^  l:;ill..  !  Ir  .;v.  I  ti.  vi  r  hi  ar  ih.  r  toll 

i\  ith     t  .  I J  III*  ii:i»r.i?.  ^'>!eniii-HAj  thuugh  iwcct. 
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I  dreamed  and  listened :  through  the  vista  dim 
Of  cloudy  time,  I  saw  a  pale-faced  youth, 
In  meditative  mood,  pacing  the  sward 
Which  spread  around  tl)e  courts  of  **  Trinity," 
Compassed  with  bowering  trees.     Still  tolled  the  bell. 
As  Ilia  feet  dubious  to  those  portals  turned 
AVliich  to  the  arena  led,  where  students  sate, 
While  Fellows  praised  or  chode. 

A  garret  next, 
High  raised  above  that  college  court,  and  lit 
By  taper  dimly  flickering,  met  my  view. 
It  is  the  same, — that  high-browed  student  wj^apt 
In  thouglitful  trance.    Loose  round  his  strong-knit  frame 
Hang  garments  all  neglected ;  yet  the  light 
Of  genius  flashes  from  that  lustrous  eye 
With  sudden  gleam.    He  rises ;  lays  aside 
The  volume  which  his  ample  hand  had  grasped. 
And  paces  to  his  garret- casement.    There 
He  stands  and  muses,  statue -like  and  still. 
Poor  boy !    Thy  heart  is  in  that  village-home. 
Late  thy  loved  dwelling.    There  no  city-smoke. 
No  crowd  of  heartless  strangers  marred  thy  peace 
Or  paled  thy  cheek.     Here,  like  a  prisoned  bird 
That  beats  its  cage-wires  with  a  wounded  breast. 
Thy  spirit  chafes  and  pines,  while  those  who  gall 
And  curb  thy  young  aspirings  know  thee  not. 
Yet  shalt  tliou  soar,  like  song-bird  to  the  air. 
Its  prison  left  behind. 

The  early  dawn 
Has  lighted  court  and  hall,  and  brick-built  square. 
He  ponders ;  from  hi;s  finger  draws  a  ring, 
Grace  1  by  one  sparkling  gem,  which  from  liis  home 
Had  come  with  him,  the  gitt  of  early  friend 
Or  pledge  of  some  young  love,  and  with  it  writes 
Olivxr  Goldsmith  on  the  yielding  pane ; 
Then  down  the  darkling  staircase  takes  his  way 
Into  the  world  beyond. 

My  dream  proceeds ; 
And  amidst  Alpine  heights,  where  tinted  8now<>, 
Blushing  with  roseate  dawn,  and  heights  untroi  * 
By  foot  of  earth,  kindle  high  Uioughts  of  heaven 
And  wake  the  memories  of  other  days, 
I  see  a  travel-worn  and  weary  wight. 
With  knapsack  by  his  side,  sit  down  to  rest 
flis  toiling  limbs.    Again,  that  kindling  eye 
Reveals  a  palace  of  great  thoughts  within. 
Where  throbs  a  brain,  pensive,  though  muse-inspire  J. 
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All !  Had  that  1111110,  and  yet  dirinelj  bright 

Whioh  cIotluH  these  Bpeukiu^  foaturi'S,  as  liia  band 

Indites  a  iMiSsii;;^  couched  in  lovinn  worda 

To  ItiTod  oui'S  in  the  di^itant  island-home. 

And  chief  to  one  whose  early  connseb  led 

Hiarcnward  his  wiiyward  youtliful  tbou^jhta.    *Tif  done ; 

lie  risis,  iind  udomn  tlio  bnow-rlnd  path, 

Whi-r**  ic«-bi-n!s.  and  the  tlionderin^  a\'abuicbe, 

IVt'urh  uwo  and  danger  to  the  phuDs  below. 

Sunlit  and  hivt-ly.  he  purnucs  his  way 

Till  loat  in  diKttince.     Yet  niethinks  I  hear 

A  aound  of  mellow  flute,  which  from  the  Up 

Of  that  htran*;*-  TRATEi.i.Ka  attracta  tlie  ear 

Of  fivintd  Alpine  pi-asant.  and  procurea 

Welcome  and  hhelt<-r.  aa  he  joarneya  on. 

Once  more  I  me  tlie  pil^^rim  of  tlie  Alpa, 
Student  and  aaf^.  p<iet,  phil«»topher, 
^Vho8e  wisilora  not  the  balls  nf  aeieni^e  tanght, 
Thnu^'h  therv  he  trinl ;  but  Nature's  Mdf,  whose  cbild, 
(luldsmith.  thou  wort.     When*  is  tliy  dwellini*  now? 
What  (hy  pursuit?    Ah!  hajrputl.  worn,  and  sad 
That  l»r<»w !     Ii  i«i  the  city's  minfik^  hum — 
That  multitudinnim  sound  whieh  cea^os  neTor— 
lUhin^'  imiund.     And  thou  art  clad  and  hoiiii>d 
Like  to  the  S'>ns  of  want,  vvt  round  thee  lie 
Whole  vitluines.  fruit  of  thy  still- teeming  thoagbls. 
Which  to  Bucret'din*:  affea  *«hiiJl  send  dt>wn 
Thy  nanic  with  mingled  low  and  w«ll-won  Csme. 

Thu>%  pit\in;^  as  I  pi/«d.  within  my  dream 
A  i«hisp«-r  ^t  t  med  to  i«ay  :  **  S»>n  shall  he  rest 
Alone  \%ith  <  iud  ;  nn'ked  to  his  last  deep  kleep 
I»y  sorrow,  'neath  the  hhade  i<f  ^eniti**,  Ta^t 
Aifl  ^t^;ll>^'l•Iy  la\iohe<!      Calm  and  deep  that  aleep, 
Thou.'h  in  the  hi  art  of  mighty  Loud* in,  where 
Her  Il:ln.^l«^s  th•lusand^  lay  tliem  down  to  tlie." 

II. 

Still  ^lun.ht  r  .st««  pN  «;i4:h  -hrou-.Ied  t^nne,  and  atill 

\i'»i"i.-.  iii,»   lli«»^-  which  mr  tht-  ^i;;htlesH  ryes 
<  M'  <ii.t  ci*  >  ]'ri!ii.il  bard  tin  ir  a)i;iil>>\%^  cast. 
i  >r  thti-i-  \vl.:i  h  Mur-i  pui'.l  o!».  a-  they  hft 
The  i\t.r_\  ;::i!i'.  n.Hf  i.,  my  w^'ud'jriujj  \um*. 

I:  i-  th<-  HmI]  ^^K•re  ]!rit.uii*i  •:  n.t*i*  -itf 
In  -tati   tiu;:ii^t.     'I'iioM.*  IV .i!!-  t.tVi  t,Mim,|  htrk 
'i  t  •    l->:t\  ]>«  r.  "N  an>l  the  hiinnn^  uonln 
(>:'  u..iv.\  A  n'A' •[  oratiT  ant  •'.!;!• 
i  ]i  \i)  .itii.  .(ud  1»«  !in^*lT>-ki .  dt  d  Wu!p"1e.  here 
li.L\'    >'.xu\t.I  u  Iiittitin  9  cout<(  il .   iti  the  uind 
IUimI^  1'A<  k  tht*  f<'r««t  t.c««.  it  Ia}H  the  ears 
Of  full  nr<  •-<>rn  in  wavm  u)  -ng  the  tiel  * 
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Tis  stem  and  high  debate.    The  barning  torch. 
Kindled  in  hell,  and  waving  wild  from  Gaul, 
With  lurid  conflagration  following, 
Glares  meteor-like  o'er  England.    On  the  shores 
That  face  Britannia's  cliffs,  the  myrmidons 
Of  God-denying,  Christ-blaspheming  France, 
Like  bloodhounds  in  the  leash,  with  glaring  eyes. 
And  hands  all  red  from  slaughter,  stand  and  wait 
To  hurl  the  tide  of  infidelity. 
Wild  war,  and  ravine,  'gainst  the  sea-girt  Isle 
Where  law  and  order  and  religion  reign. 
The  nation  stands  aghast.    Peasant  and  peer 
Cower  'neath  a  nameless  terror,  fearing  that 
Which,  still  unknown,  looms  terrible  athwart 
A  gulf  of  chaos,  groans,  and  tears  and  blood. 

And,  in  that  Senate  house,  a  voice  I  hear 
Majestic,  philosophic,  calm,  yet  graced 
With  eloquence  that  well  may  seem  of  more 
Than  mortal  kind.    I  see  a  form  inflate 
With  genius,  which  not  earthly  power  alone 
Doth  render  noble.     From  those  parted  lips 
Flow  words  that  rival,  in  their  wond'rous  power, 
The  wisdom  of  ihe  skies.    And  at  those  words 
That  Senate  rises  to  the  dignity 
Of  earth's  most  noble  council  chamber.    Hark  ! 
A  shout,  tliat  from  the  lofty  roof  overhead 
Reverberating,  thrills  through  all  the  land. 
Proclaiming  that  the  Liberty,  the  Throne, 
The  Faith  of  Britain,  have  survived  the  shock 
Of  godless  Gallia's  onslaught     Backward  rolls 
The  tide  of  revolution ;  backward  reels 
The  rabble  rout,  delighting  in  the  sound 
Of  tumbrill  carting  to  the  guillotine 
Its  pallid  victims.     England  k  awake — 
Her  lion  roused.    Her  sons  have  chased  from  off 
Their  country's  breast  the  nightmare,  and  the  call 
Of  freedom  and  of  faith  rings  thi*ough  the  land 
With  vigour  newly  waked. 

And  whose  the  voice 
Thus  raised  to  bring  his  country  back  to  life 
And  liberty  from  threatened  death  and  woe  ? 
Thine,  Edmund  Burks;  thine,  Erin's  gifted  son. 
Thou  sleepest  where  tlie  gifted  and  the  great 
Of  Britain's  worthies  sleep.     Still,  the  "  Green  Isle  " 
Gave  birth  to  thee :  and  where  the  fountain  flowed — 
Still  flows — of  science,  holy,  pure  and  free, 
Tliy  youth  drank  in  those  lessons  which  mature. 
Thou  gavest  to  a  realm  that  paused  and  blessed 
The  tongue  that  spake,  the  heart  that  beat  as  thine. 
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III. 

Still  dreams  flit  by.     Another !  ere  the  li|;Lt 
Of  (lAwnin;;  duv  awakes  to  real  life  ; 
Ileal,  and  yet  tliuse  ima^^es  of  liij^ht 
Are  passing  true,  and  tlu^ir  dim  lessons  fraa|;ht 
With  pleasure  strange,  aui  whilome  e'en  more  tmo 
Than  life's  realities. 

A  form  I  see 
Instinct  witli  all  the  fervour  whieh  a  cause 
Felt  to  be  f^ood  and  true  can  lend.     Apiin 
Hritain's  proud  S^^nate  listens,  as  Ik?  pleads 
The  cause  of  litxTtr.     He  claims  thst  all 
Who  tn-jid  our  islands.  !»▼  whatcvr r  name 
Knndled  ns  citi/#«n««.  wlijit*>ver  cr^N-d 
Mu?  RvmlMdi/r  their  faitli.  hIuiH  equal  be 
As  frec-boni  mm  and  brethren.     None  at  home. 
As  ni»iie  ahroid,  where  Hritain's  tVvj^  unfurletl 
Procliiiins  the  d->om  of  slavery,  sh:iU  bo  .slaves. 

Tills.  (tRATTAX.  was  thy  rr« ed.    The  patri*»titiii 
That  kiudh-il  in  Uiy  breast  w;ts  all  as  pure 
As  ever  Urn])  whicli  erst  in  an«-ient  l^mie 
Hurned  in  tlie  vestiPs  shrine.     Tiiv  faitli  atncore. 
l*un.'#"l  <»f  debxHin;;  sup4>rstitiou  s  dnv»«, 
Shoue  (N»n.stAnt  with  the  steady  H^ht  which  Truth 
Shi'ds  n'vr  thf  path  where  consi'ieoce  treads  secure. 
Thy  lovr  was  for  thy  country  and  thy  kind* 
All  wid''  « inbracin;;.  while  a  nati'm's  voic« 
IViKlaimcd  tLee  wise  and  giH>d. 

And  now.  where  stands. 
In  all  it.H  ;:orgeousnthS  of  pri^le  and  place, 
W«'i»tmiii»ter'A  I*alHce.  wlunte  fjAir  frrseiKHl  walls 
Surround  the  >tHturH  of  the  mighty  dea'l. 
Wh«'^«'  V'ltci^s  «'rst  wen^ireaihlfS!*  hearkened  to, 
JYiM'Uiming  nii;:hty  truths  and  ur;ang  det.*ds 
.\s  noMt^.  tlien*  tliy  breathin;;  niarbb*  htiuis. 
Just  tribute  t>i  a  lif<'  an-1  genius  rare. 
Sp<'nt  in  tlie  !«<-rvii*e  nf  the  Uud  he  love  1. 

IV. 

Awaked,  I  haw  a  n.itioD  gnthervtl  in 
The  hrttft  »»f  It-*  chirf  eily.     Ch'-erin;;  crowds, 
Thi-  |*niip  »»f  lifii-  relate,  high  titlisl  |H'*t». 
Within  nh«HU>  \rilis  th«*  bl4>i»<l  i«f  rtntuii*  s 
Mtihobau;;  r.i!i. — till   |H'a<^tit  from  his  f.irui. 
The  nil  r«*!iai*t  froia  i.i-»  iii;irt.  th.*  Uirri-^tiT. 
riiVM-  un.  -ita  It  nt,  • !.  rk.— all  ,;f.i  IfS  w.  r»-  Ui«Te, 
With  iD;u.l  an  I  ni.i*.r  'ii.  \outh^  un  1  ihildrcn  f.iir, 
A» 'embli'd  f.»r  a  nation  ^  gala  d*\. 
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'Twas  winter ;  but  a  gleam  of  sunlight  lent 
Its  radiance  to  the  scone  below,  where  stood 
A  figure  veiled,  which  late  the  sculptor  s  h'lud 
Had  moulded  with  such  matchless  power  of  art. 
Love-fraught  and  pure,  that  nought  save  brjath  appearad 
Wanting  to  render  it  instinct*with  life. 
Ah  !  'twas^m  Irish  hand,  an  Irish  heart. 
Thine,  Folky,  that  ere  it  had  ceased  to  beat, 
Gave  Orattan's  semblance  back  to  second  life. 
And  there  it  stands !     Well-chosen  is  the  spot. 
There  stand  beside  thee,  too,  thy  great  compeers ; 
Sons  of  tliine  Alma  also,  proud  to  claim 
Iheir  parentage,  and  place  their  statues  wlierc 
They  grace  her  portals,  pointing  to  her  sons 
Of  after  years  the  path  to  fame.    They  stand, 
Immortal  bard  and  sage — Goldsmith  and  Burke. 

The  covermg  falls,  the  statue  stands  revealed, 
The  triad  is  complete.    Witli  uplift  hand 
And  tlirilling  voice,  Grattan  once  more  appears 
To  wake  the  echoes  of  tliat  Senate  house 
Wliich  stood  of  old  where  now  his  semblance  stands. 

Day,  worthy  of  a  nation,  sleeping  late. 
In  drowsy  listlessness  of  her  own  sons, 
Who  trod  the  upward  patli,  and  gave  her  name 
Illustrious  to  ages  yet  unborn. 
The  nation  is  awake.     Once  and  again 
Rises  the  shout  triumphant^  not  a  cloud 
Of  party-feud,  sectarian  strife,  ill-will. 
Appears  to  mar  the  brightness  of  the  lionr 
That  binds  in  one  tlie  bravest  and  the  best. 
The  fairest  daughters  and  the  noblest  sous 
Of  Erin  met  to  render  tribute  due 
To  her  great  dead.     So  may  the  living  learn 
The  lesson  taught  on  this  auspicious  day — 
That  where  true  greatness,  true  nobility. 
True  love  of  country  live,  tliis  Isle  can  still 
Be  one  in  heart  and  voice  to  honour  these, 
As  only  real  worth  should  honoured  be. 
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SECOND   SERIES.— No.  28. 


SIR  GARNET  JOSEPH  WOLSELET.    K.C.B.,  O.CILO. 


The   fauiily  of  WoUoley  is  ot    great    antiquity  in 
£rd8wirk*8   survey  of  the  county,  edited  by  Iliinrood,  then  it 
gree  of  Wolneley  of  Wolseley,  which    cominencet   with  tto 
that  **The  family  have  resided  at  this  place  and  upon  the  i 
coniiiJerahle  period  prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest*  nad 
doubt  the  tuosi  ancient  among  the  Tery  ancient  fiamilietof  this 
and  a  pedign^e  is  givtMi  to  that  date  from  Edrio  de  WholaariaT, 
larje  po<9e>8ionti  in  the  county  in  King  Edward  the  Cuutuman  \ 

Si>  tiunierou*«  were  the  trihes  of  the  ancient  Britona  thai  tt  il 
to  prtiiicutf  with  certainty  the  nationality  of  any  family  aettlod  b 
prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest ;  but  it  may  be  asserted,  with  aa 
of  ri*aiion,   that  the  Wolseley h  are  amongst  the  Daniah  |wirtiea  of  ifct 
inhabitants  i^ho  «*ttled  in  that  part  of  England,  probably  inaaj 
btfrf    the    period    allotted   to   them   in   the  apocrrphal   Ar 
C  iTouH-W  ;  for  at  thi^  day,  and  certainly  in  rery  eany  times 
bear  tlie  national  enitign  of  the  Danes;  both  in  their  eoet-ol 
ere^t  tiiey  exhibit  the  wolf  of  IKMijamin  ;  and  in  their  BOltO 
thi*  \r:-v  \it>rd«  which  his  tribe  may  have  used,  *'UoiDO 
The  aiK'ii-nt  tirni!*  of  Wolesley  were  argent  a  wolf-dog  pMS 
«iut  ( t'  a  dura!  cmwn  or,  a  wolf-dng's  head  erased  proper,  the 
tliei^r  |rop«*r  davs  having  bec«mie  a  talbi»t. 

AIhmU  tlie  time  of  the  l\inqut*i»t,  K:idricht  de  WhoMey  (I 
verv  ijamc  remimU  one  somewhat  of  the  wolf,  he  must  hare  hem  a 
nianiL*a^i'  InuU  to  Hlethebury  church,  and  his  son  Remeriuti  with  iW 
coiiM-nt  (if  iii»  lird,  U«>bert  de  Siatfurd.  and  Avina  his  wife,  and  others  (far 
se\i'ral  Norman  lnrdj*  apf>earetl  by  this  time  to  have  acquired  feudal  nchlt 
ovt-r  the  nM  lUnitih  family)  ca\e  fur  |>er)>etual  alms  the  lands  of  Osaby 
to  tiie  lliiiv  NiWM  of  MIethehurv. 

lii  ti.i*  ri  i;;n  i>f  Henry  111.  the  name  became  spelt  at  it  ia  al  this  day* 
KnI:  \Vi!d«li'\.  ci;:hth  in   lineal  dci^cent   from   KJ no.  was  a  baron  af  tar 


Kit'i.ii)iii*r  temp.  KtUard  IV.;  and  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir 
Aol.t.ii.  Kt..  of  lIi*\wotMj,  he  had  one  f»o'<.  who,  by  Ann,  daa|^tr  ef 
(■«-  r^**  Stanley  of  Hromwich.  county  if  Staff ird,  had,  amoagU  other 
i^^ti  -.  Anthony,  who  niarricil  .Mar^Mi\-r.  dau^^hter  of  Wdliaas  oljthe^  of 
N«r:<-ii,  in   t'.e  cuuitti  trf  lhTb\,  by  uhoiuhe  had  EraamuS, who 
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Omandra,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Gifford,  of  Crillington,  in  the  county 
'  of  Stafford,  Kt. ;  his  eldest  son,  8ir  Thomas  Wolseley,  Kt.,  by  Ann, 
'•Qgbter  of  Humphrey  Wolseley,  had  issue  Balf  Wolseley  of  Thug- 
krough,  who  married  Joyce,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Salway,  of 
Stiiidford,  and  who  had  issue  John  Wolseley,  of  Stafford,  who  marri^ 
Inbella,  daughter  of  John  Porter,  of  Chiliington,  in  the  county  of  Stafford* 
and  had,  amongst  other  issue,  Kobert,  who  was  clerk  of  the  King's  letters 

Etenty  and  who  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet  by  Charles  I. 
9  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Wroughton,  Bart.,  of  Wilcot, 
in  the  county  of  AVilts,  and,  amongst  other  issue  had  Charles,  his  suc- 
oassor.  Colonel  William  AVolseley,  who  accompanied  King  William  III. 
to  Ireland,  and  commanded  the  Inniskillen  men  at  the  memorable  battle 
of  the  Boyne.  The  success  of  that  day  was,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to 
the  gallantry  and  bravery  of  these  men,  which  King  AVilliam  acknowledged 
in  a  speech  made  to  them  on  the  spot ;  whereupon  Colonel  Wolseley  was 
appointed  a  Brigadier,  and  obtained  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  horse 
of  a  thousand  men,  and  he  was  made  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  Privy 
Councillor,  and  one  of  the  Lord  Justices  of  Ireland. 

The  eldest  son.  Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  the  second  baronet,  married  Ann, 
daughter  of  the  Viscount  Say  and  Sele,  the  friend  of  Pym*  Hampden,  and 
Cromwell,  and,  through  this  marriage,  doubtless,  he  allied  himself  to  the 
party  to  which  these  families  belonged  ;  his  eldest  son,  "Robert,  was  one  of 
Cromwell's  Lords  of  Parliament,  and  from  his  fifth  son,  Bichard,  who  was 
a  captain  in  the  service  of  King  William  III.,  Sir  Garnet  is  descended. 

This  gentleman  had  three  sons ;  the  eldest,  Sir  William,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  his  grandfather's  baronetcy,  and  in  whose  line  it  still  continues, 
Bobert,  the  father  of  Admiral  William  Wolseley,  and  Bichard,  who  was 
created  a  baronet  of  Ireland,  19th  January,  1774.  He  married  Alice, 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Molyneux,  by  whom  he  had  Sir  Richard,  in  whose 
line  the  baronetcy  still  continues,  and  a  younger  son,  William,  who  was 
a  captain  in  tl^  8th  Hussars,  in  which  regiment  he  served  on  the 
Continent.  Subsequently  this  gentleman  retired  from  the  service  and 
became  rector  of  the  parish  of  PuUy  Corbet,  county  Monaghan.  His 
■on.  Major  Garnet  Joseph  Wolseley  of  the  iloih  regiment,  married 
Frances  Ann,  daughter  of  William  Smith,  of  Golden  Bridge  House, 
county  Dublin,  and  had  issue  Garnet  Joseph,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  who  was  born  in  1833,  and  is  consequently  still  in  the  very 
prime  of  life,  and  let  us  hope  with  years  of  usefulness  to  his  country 
■till  before  him. 

Thus  we  see  that,  although  on  his  father's  side  Sir  Garnet  is  of 
English  or  Danish  blood,  through  his  mother  he  is  a  Celt ;  and  thus 
Eojgland  as  well  as  Ireland  have  a  right  to  call  liim  her  son,  and  to 
claim  him  as  a  true  scion  of  the  Celtic  rnce. 

Oamet  Wolseley  was  appointed  ensigu  in  the  80th  regiment  on  12th 
March,  1852,  and  before  many  months  were  over  he  joined  the  expedi- 
tionary army  in  what  is  known  as  the  Second  Burmese  war,  and  which, 
under  Sir  John  Cheape,  did  good  service  in  helping  to  wipe  out  the  stain 
of  the  disaster  of  Donoben. 

'  His  regiment  formed  part  of  the  storming  party  at  Nayoung  Goun- 
1yd,  and  hot  work  had  the  gallant  little  army  to  go  through.  In  the 
course  of  th^t  severe  action,  writes  the  general :  '*  Finding  the  right 
wing  much  weakened  from  the  loss  they  had  sustained,  and  the  number 
of  mca  it  was  necessary  to  employ  a;}  skirmishers  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Nullali,  fur  tlic  purpose  of  keeping  down  the  eaeiny*«  fire.  I  ordnvd  a 
rciiiforcciiu'iit  I'roni  the  left  wiii^;  tlicy  wito  joiiieti  bf  the  men  of  thm 
ri;;ht  win.;  that  liad  bocii  collected  by  Major  lloldich,  and  who 
ied  by  KiiH;:;ii  Wolselev,  niid  tlte  whole  advniiciHj  in  m  maouer 
nothiii<;  coul  l  eiiei*k.  The  tiro  wan  nevere,  and  I  am  grieved  to  aaj 
f^nliaiit  Youn;;  (Mlioer,  J^ieuteii:int  Tayler,  iKk  Madras  Native  InCuitfT. 
iloini;  duty  wuh  Her  MnjcMty^H  .'ith  Liuht  Infantry,  fell  mortally  vouodcd. 
Husij^ri  WoUeiey,  of  Her  Majenty**  SOth  re;;iiiient,  waa  alto  struck  dovB, 
as  well  ufl  many  other  gallant  soldiern,  but  the  breastwork  waa  at  once 
carried,  and  the  enemy  lied  in  con fu 4 ion, -the  few  who  stood  beiog  whot  at 
bayoneted  on  the  entrance  ot  our  men/* 

Culonel  Lowe,  in  his  valuable  and  very  interestioi;  memoir  of  Sir 
Garnet  WoUeley,  which  appeared  in  the  Vnited  Serriee  Jfsynrier  for 
Isrirt.  i{ivert  further  detalU  of  this  atfair,  from  which  it  appears  iliaft 
3*oun^  WoUeley  liad  volunteered  from  hi<4  4»An  regiment  for  tbe  dangerous 
service.  He  iiad  already  been  mneh  iihaken  in  a  previous  and  unaue- 
cessful  attempt  at  storming  the  position  by  n  fall  into  a  coTered  pit, 
technically  known  as  a  trou  lie  loup — a  curious  cireumstaucf,  remenbennK 
his  family  eu^i^n ;  but  he  ^alantly  reupDnded  to  the  call  tor  volunteers 
and  otVered  to  lead  the  storm iiij;  party.  Lieutenant  Tajler,  with  kioMcIC 
without  a  moment's  heiitatinn,  liavini;  c«)llected  what  men  tbej  oouU  for 
the  second  attempt,  m:ide  a  rush  up  tiie  patli  leadinj;  over  the  breastwork, 
which  was  so  narrow  that  hut  two  men  e«mlil  advance  abreast.  Almoat  at 
the  same  moment,  while  ui-ll  in  advance  of  their  men,  and  racing  for  tke 
honour  of  beini;  first  in  tiie  etiem\*s  works,  they  were  both  abot 
and  were  wounded  in  the  same  place;  a  Isr^o  iron  jingall  ball  •truck 
of  them  in  the  lel't  thi::)i,  tea  rim;  away  ;he  muscle  and  aurrounding 
Pottr  Lieutenant  Ta\ler  was  mort.il.v  wounded,  and  he  bted  to 
bcfi»re  assist  a  nct^  could  reach  him ;  but  Knsi^n  Garnet  Wolselej.  tl 
helpless  on  his  b.ick,  staunched  his  own  wound,  and,  with  ui 
resolution,  waved  hit  sword  and  ciii*er«M]  t»n  his  men ;  and  though  thtr 
offered  to  carry  fiiui  to  the  rear,  he  refused,  and  lay  there  till  do  hnia 
the  satistactioti  *if  kiiowin;;  that  I  lie  ponliou  was  carried. 

Fi*r  six  moiitii:*  tiie  Vihiu;'  ^ioUlu-r  l.iv,  :is»iduouslv  att4*nded.  uud  Hi 
constant  d.tii:^rr  if  hlte.iiii;;  to  drath  ;  but.  thanks  to  sound  eooatitu* 
tion,  unimpaired  by  youtiiful  f\ers*cs,  he  )'ia«!ually  ;;aiued  streoctbt  Uftd 
thou;:h  he  had  to  use  crutches  for  v>nne  tiuie  afttT  his  arrival  in  England 
Uit  permanent  iiij  iry  wa-*  8U'>ta;ned  to  his  ^ene^tl  health,  nor 
limh  p«Tnianerit:/  alVecled.  Thut  we  see  tint  iu  liis  tirnt  field  tbe  youi 
otVieer  wai  not  e>iutent  uith  \ihat  nii;;ht  fill  to  his  share,  but  ma4 
o|)|).>rtunttie« :  autl  his  regard  uai  great,  for  he  shared  utth  Lieuti 
Tayler  the  ch u-f  honours  uf  thi«  vucces^ful  attempt  to  storm  the  enoMj'a 
|K>«ition. 

As  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  rec  >vered  to  return  tiiduly,  Wolaelej  wua 
|>osted  a!«  Iieuti-uaiit  to  t:i>*  *.^*ih  lte;:tment  of  \,\^\\X  Infantry,  in  iweogM- 
tion  of  his  (gallantry  ainl  the  siveri*  wimud  he  had  retvived.and  iu  tkia 
di^tifpj;iiished  curps  he  parsed  the  remainder  oS  his  service  as  a  legisaBlal 
olli'-fr. 

K)\\  ti.e  Vm\  Mf  Nm\.im'j«t,  l*''>i,  he  •'ji!«*<l  with  hi«  rf:;iment  fraoi 
l)ul)!in  tojin  ifn-  ariiiv  m  tiie  (>iii:ea,  niitl  l.tii<i(-il  at  Ualaklava  ua  tke 
■Ith  I'f  l)i  irt::lH-r,  an  1  iiit!iirii:.itc<I%  prt»eee  !r.l  ti>  the  front.  At  ftffst  be 
was  otVi-'ied  iit  trench  %i\i\\  ;  bu:  «iii  the  Ith  oi  Jsuuary,  IS55»  bo  Via 
BeUvti-d  tor  tSe  jHnt  ^i  as^i^tSUt  efi;* nicer,  ntij  a«  bueli  pr%-|iafvd  a  piM  of 
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the  position  of  Inkernian,  includiug  the  treuclies,  for  wliich  lie  received 
the  thanks  of  the  general. 

Whilst  serving  in  the  trenches,  Garnet  Wolseley  obtained  his  com- 
pany, in  December,  1854;  but  fourteen  days  afterwards,  the  authorities, 
considering  (so  they  alleged)  that  ho  was  too  yonng,  being  only  21^ 
years  old,  ^cancelled  the  appointment;  but  Sir  Garnet,  very  naturally 
considering  this  as  a  slur  upon  his  honour — and  if  he  had  died  in  the 
war  before  he  was  promoted,  it  might  have  been  so  regarded — in  a 
very  spirited  manner  wrote,  demanding  his  reinstatement,  threatening 
the  alternative  of  an  immediate  resignation.  The  authorities  gave  way, 
and  cancelled  their  act  of  cancellation.  It  turned  out  afterwards,  that 
the  true  reason  was  simply  discreditable ;  throuijh  some  blunder,  it  was 
supposed  at  the  Horse  Guards  that  Garnet  AVolseley  had  risen  from 
the  ranks,  and  hence  they  thought  they  might  safely  dishonour  him  to 
promote  a  more  favoured  candidate. 

Captain  Wolseley  passed  through  that  terrible  winter  in  the  Crimea, 
rendered  doubly  hideous  through  the  incompetency  of  the  War  De- 
partment, without  ever  deserting  his  post;  and  even  though  wounded,  so 
that  he  might  have  claimed  a  little  rest,  he  continued  to  do  his  duty  ; 
and  Colonel  Lowe  asserts  that,  during  that  period,  he  received  I  ho 
character  of  being  the  bravest  man  in  the  army.  He  relates  a  curious 
trait  in  his  character :  if  he  found  a  shell  approaching  him,  he  invariably 
turned  his  face  towards  it,  so  that,  if  he  were  killed,  it  might  be  said  of 
him  that  he  died  with  his  face  towards  the  enemy. 

On  the  7th  of  June  was  delivered  the  celebrated  assault  on  the  Quarries 
by  our  troops,  and  that  on  the  Mamelou  by  our  allies ;  the  engineer  officerti 
who  accompanied  our  assaulting  column  were  Captains  Brown  and  Wolse- 
ley, and  Lieutenants  Elphinstone,  R.E.,  Lowry,  K.E.,  and  Anderson,  9Gtb 
Eegiment.  Colonel  Tylden,  in  his  report  of  tlie  engineering  operations, 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  conduct  of  Captain  Wolseley  in  forming  the 
communication  to  the  lodgment.  Lord  Baglnn,  by  a  general  order  of  the 
8th  of  June,  thanked  the  officers  and  men  engaged  in  the  assault,  and 
especially  mentioned  the  name  of  Garnet  Wolseley  in  his  despatches  as 
**one  of  the  officers  who  distinguished  themselves  on  this  occasion.*'  And 
he  certainly  deserved  it,  for  again  Garnet  Wolseley  made  his  opportunities. 
Though  many  officers  displayed  equal  gallantry  on  that  memorable  day,  no 
one  was  exposed  for  an  equal  length  of  time,  or  to  a  similar  extent,  to  the 
perils  incident  to  both  a  bombardment  and  an  assault.  In  the  ordinary 
course  he  would  have  rested  for  twenty-four  hours  before  making  the 
assault,  but  poor  Captain  Dawson  was  killed  by  a  round  shot  early  that 
day,  and  Captain  Wolseley  was  ordered  to  take  his  place.  He  was  the 
whole  day  engaged  in  the  bombardment,  which  required  all  his  energies, 
besides  entailing  thiit  great  mental  wear  which  is  incidental  to  any  one 
performing  his  duties  under  such  terrific  Gre  as  raged  on  that  day.  When 
morning  came,  and  the  hoiir  arrived  for  the  assault.  Captain  Wolseley 
only  left  the  trenches  to  join  the  small  band  of  engineer  officers  whose 
perilous  duty  it  was  to  accompany  the  assaulting  column.  Colonel  Lowe, 
in  his  thrilling  narrative  of  the  events  of  that  night,  says: — 

*•  Just  before  daybreak,  Wolseley  saw  a  dense  column  of  Russians,  so  long 
that  they  could  not  see  the  end  of  it,  issue  from  out  of  their  works,  with  tho 
objpct  of  making  a  final  dash  to  recover  the  lost  quarries ;  and  had  they  known 
tiie  real  position  of  affairs,  they  might  have  accomplished  their  purpose,  tem- 
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liurnrily  nt  K*»st.  Our  KDMicm  wcro  80  overcome  with  fatigiM  bj  the  wU^fs 
ti;:)it!itu'  uii'l  li  irtl  wmk.  tliut  i.  wat  in  VAin  the  uffieert  inad«  the  almost  cA^ftt 
to  loiiM-  thrill  from  thrir  slofp  to  rvRist  the  eiifiny.  Itritish  officen  haTc  s^LLica 
failiil  to  ill)  (htir  ihity  un<h>r  thf  mosttryiii;;  rircuinRtHncifl.  and  they  did  not  hrlt^ 
thi^  rhani'tt-ri^tii'  uf  thi-ir  rooc  on  thiit  «>cruhiua.  KindiiiK  tlii*ir  cfliorto  aarlra%. 
tli«-  i»tlii'c».  til  tlio  uunihiT  of  twenty,  with  home  few  non-comniieBioiMd  oftc«r« 
lind  nivn,  **  iijuiilj  iiitt  m'ire  than  sixty.  <i|M.*ned  tiro  ~  the  former  with  their  pc»u»N 
»-oii  tlif  iiilviiDriiii:  cohimit ;  at  tho  s«mu  time,  tho  bugle  Hounded,  and  the  bttb 
Uiinil  >hi»iiti'il  mill  rhi'iTod  to  thrir  utmost  ciipiu'ity.  Nevur  did  the  famnos 
I»nti>*h  rhfiTstiuttl  in  such  piod  Mi-iid  to  Itritish  tliroatu  aa  on  tliia  occmrucu 
Tho  Ku^.si^It  >'iMii-ni,  rcmcmU'rin^  th«^  Mooily  r«'|Milso«  tlioy  bad  alraadr  etiffpn^l. 
tir>t  wavoffl.  iiml  finally  refusftl  to  iKham-o.  Wolselry  aaw  the  officer*  bj  ltm% 
iuiiiloriit;:  anil  tlirrntiMiiii;^  tticm,  but  iill  in  vain,  they  could  not  b*«  intlooed  tj 
prtN'tttl.  mill  the  British  oflicers  redoubling  tbvir  i-liorta,  the  Roawana  gnw  op 
the  t.i:ik  a»  liupelvss,  uud  retired." 

Captain  WoU(*]i*y  was  so  overpowered  by  bin  laboura  onlhia  cwenaioa*- 
to  iiM*  hie  owu  wordH,  '*  the  liardeMt  day*«  work  he  ever  did  in  liia  life" — 
that,  upon  being  relieved,  lie  fell  down  Hpei^chleflu  out  aide  the  qtiarriea,  and 
lay  there  among  a  number  of  dead  bodies*,  himaelf  to  all  appemrance  bno|^ 
one  Aiuongbt  them. 

The  capture  of  theae  quarriea  uaa  the  fint  great  aucceaa  ia  thia 
able  i«iei;o,  and  enabled  the  operations  to  be  pressed  on  with 
ailvantai;**.  Mattem  proiveded  but  alowlj,  and  atill  Oamet  Woladfj 
htiK'k  to  tii<«  work,  until,  on  the  *J2tid  July,  he  waa  eompelled  to  go  into 
ht»:*pital.  Hut  though  ordered  to  rtrmain  on  board  ship  at  Icaat  a  fiotC- 
night,  he  n»uld  oiilv  be  prevailed  ii|)on  to  remain  a  week,  and  rvfumed 
to  l'.i«  duty  little  Wtter  than  when  he  lefl  it.  He  continued  to  «lo  hie 
duty  iiublv,  till,  bv  an  ndver.*e  fate,  lie  was  wounded  venr  aeverrlr,  eo  that 
his  career  in  the  Crimea  wad  ended,  ami  he  waa  unable  to  join  in  the 
final  triumph.  On  the  ni;;ht  of  the  :)<ith  Auguit,  after  diaplajiDf;  the 
eoip]e?*t  intrtpiility.  and  i!i»iiig  gcMid  fiervice  under  the  uoat  trring  csrcii»- 
ittanee**.  he  ua.'«  Htnick  down  by  the  debris  cauwd  by  a  round  shot  atrikui^ 
n  gahion  full  of  i^tone^ ;  t!ie  poor  fellows  on  either  aide  of  him  vccw 
kiiU  li.  and  he  him!M.>lf  wn!«  tak«-ri  up  for  d«'ail.  "  His  head  and  bodj»**aaT8 
('••'.o:e[  Lowr,  **  pn-sentcd  a  ^h(H*killg  appearanee  ;  hia  feat  urea  «|n«  doc 
t;i!iti-.:;ui!*h:ible  a*«  thus**  of  a  human  beinir.  w'hiie  blood  flowed  ttam 
i  .11  .;i:erahli*  wound:*.  cauH^d  by  the  htoiUM  with  which  he  had  ba— 
Mr  1. 1  k,  ^!la^p  fnf.;me;itii  wen*  <':iib«Mded  all  over  hia  face,  and  hit  kA 
e Hi  »  ha  1  !»cen  nlmoiit  cut  eumpletely  away.**  , 

Many  ai^d  grievous  wt-rt^  the  injuries  he  sustained,  and  hie 
i;.ii*t  be  at!rihutab!t*  to  hi*<  wonderful  Ci>ni«titution.  and  a  Titalttj 
\\.'u!.i  not  ha\e  carried  liiin  through  but  ftT  hm  buoyant  courage. 

••  S>  Captain   Wolwley    was   mortified.**    writes    Colonel    I^we,   •• 
te«'li-.i;  that  all  hi^  dev<  tmn  and  sutler  in  g  Iiad  liot  receiTed  the 
III*   in"^t    ctivetei!,   that  uf   partieipating  in  tho    fctonn  of  the   Bi 
atrori*h"lil.'* 

Ti.iit  iImIi'.I  nine  mo?  th»*  «crvii*cs  in  the  tn*nrhea  before  Sebaatopol^ 
i::tcrrii:  tf  1  i.riix  by  a  fortnight'.i  i^ick  li-ave.  Captain  Wolaeler  wiw, 
;  •  r.  .i|>«.  at  .  fte:i  un  duty  a-  .-my  ntliivr  in  the  lint  ish  arm  J,  and  ottum 
lii  tr-  I  ««*:  •  f  the  gnate.-s  dan-r*  r.  Aftir  h'!i  recovery,  he  joined  the 
(:•  p:irtnten:  of  the  ijuarterma^tir.Ciei.eral  in  the  Crimea,  and  thai 
rti.iinei  th*re  until  th-  wry  iM.  Although  lie  bad  been  api r^Hy 
I.*' iit.ii;i «:  i-i  il<  iij  atc!i<-<*  h\    Is'T^  Higlan.  and  rccominrudrd  for  pffwa^ 
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tion  by  Sir  Harry  Jones,  K.C.B.,  Captain  Wolseley  did  not  receive  the 
brevet-majority,  tO'  which  ho  was  fairly  eotitled,  and  he  remained 
without  any  promotion  from  his  own  service.  The  Emperor  of  the 
French  nominated  him  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  and  the 
Sultan  conferred  upon  him  the  5th  class  of  the  Medjidie. 

In  February,  1857,  Captain  Wolseley  embarked  with  his  regiment  for 
India,  on  board  the  ill-fated  Transifj  which  was  lost  on  the  island  of 
Banca,  fortunately  without  loss  of  life.  After  landing  in  India,  and 
proceeding  by  forced  marches  to  Futthipore,  he  arrived  at  Cawnpore  on 
the  27th  September,  which  then  indeed  presented  a  desolate  appearance. 
His  first  brush  with  the  enemy  was  in  October,  when  he  displayed  his 
usual  coolness  and  intrepidity. 

On  the  14th  of  November  the  British  army  started  on  the  momentous 
mission  of  effecting  the  relief  of  our  countrymen  at  Lucknow,  and  on 
the  following  morning  Wolseley  again  distinguished  himself,  by  bringing 
up  a  gun,  assisting  with  his  own  hands,  as  the  enemy  were  retiring,  to 
drag  it  to  the  front,  through  the  sand,  ^'  whilst  the  bullets  hopped  off  the 
tires  like  peas  off  a  drum." 

On  the  17th,  Captain  Wolseley  had  again  the  gratification  of  finding 
his  services  for  that  day  specially  mentioned  in  the  Commander-in-chiefs 
despatch.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  having  determined  to  storm  the  building 
called  **  Happy  Palace,"  selected  him  to  conduct  the  attack.  By  dint  of 
hard  fighting,  and  the  loss  of  many  brave  men,  he  accomplished  the  task. 
Nay,  more,  he  achieved  a  greater  success  than  had  been  proposed  to  him. 

An  incident  is  related  of  his  conduct  in  this  affair,  which  gives  a  key 
to  his  character,  and  accounts  for  much  of  the  power  he  has  over  his  fellow- 
men  :  A  private  named  Andrews,  who  had  been  Wolseley's  servant  in  the 
Crimea,  in  endeavouring  to  show  the  way  across  a  place  of  danger,  was  shot 
through  the  body  from  a  loop-hole  some  ^ve  or  six  yards  from  him. 
Wolseley  sprang  out  and  bore  him  back  in  his  arms,  and  whilst  he  was 
carrying  him,  another  shot,  intended  for  Wolseley,  passed  through  the 
body  of  the  man ;  nor  was  this  act  of  devotion  in  vain,  for  the  private 
still  lives,  and  for  his  services  and  wounds  has  been  rewarded  by  a 
grateful  country  with  a  pension  of  eightpence  a  day. 

The  result  of  Wolseley's  success  was  that  he  enjoyed  the  singular 
honour  of  being  the  first  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  garrison  of  Luck- 
now,  Captain  Wolseley's  company  first  joining  hands  with  the  soldiers  of 
his  own  former  regiment. 

It  would  seem  that,  although  Captain  Wolseley  had  been  ordered  to 
take  the  mess-house,  he  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy  out  of  the  Motee 
Matreel,  thus  in  a  most  important  manner  contributing  to  the  success  of 
tlio  day.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  at  first  apparently  angry  with  the 
young  officer  for  having  exceeded  his  instructions,  but  he  ended  by 
congratulating  him  upon  the  courage  and  signal  ability  he  had  displayed, 
and  expressed  his  intention  of  recommending  him  for  promotion.  Captain 
Wolseley  subsequently  took  part  in  the  defence  of  Alumbagh,  and  was 
ordered  to  do  outpost  duty  at  Jellalabad. 

On  the  6th  March  the  90th  left  Alumbagh  to  join  the  Commander-in- 
chief  at  Dilkhoosa,  preparatory  to  the  siege  and  second  capture  of  Luck- 
now.  It  is  pleasant  to  record  that,  after  the  siege,  that  gallant  officer, 
Colonel  William  Pakenham,  recommended  Captain  Wolseley  for  the 
Quartermaster-Generalship  of  the  Oude  Division,  and  in  that  capacity 
ho  did  good  service  until  the  close  of  the  war,    when,  in  addition  to 
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tiie  i»nliiinrv  honour  wliicli  owry  man  rooi'iveil,  of  the  mt^dal  with  t«*» 
riasp-,  hi'  rrrtivrd  tlu*  hrrvet  of  u  Iii'ut«Miaiit-4-o]onel.  He  was  >oijr:^ 
tur  thia  honuur.  fnr  hi*  \v:i!t  but  M  years  i  hi  the  ilav  he  rntentl  Luckcom. 
but  never  v\ns  promotion  more  fairly  nnii  honourably  earned. 

Karlv  in  Ortobrr  in  the  t>aini*  viar,  ami  after  onlv  a  rest  of  f«Hir 
monthn,  (\)h>nel  Wt'Ischy  ua^  otlVreii  a  poiiition  on  the  ttaff  of  tre 
ex|H*«liti«m.  in  exjunction  with  tiie  I'Vcneh,  about  to  be  (ii*i|iatchrd  t^ 
the  nortli  of  China. 

Sir  llopi*  Gniiit  winheil  to  appoint  him  as  head  of  the  Quartennavter- 
(itMieral'H  ilrpartment,  but,  owin<;  to  I^urd  (*iydt*  iiit<*rp«miiiif  anothrr 
otlicer.  hi*  wt-nt  n^  Deputy-Astniiittant  Cjuartirmaster-Oenvra!.  lu  cliar^r  if 
the  topn^'mphical  departuuMit. 

(\>loncl  W'llHfiry  puMi»hi>d  in  1>«*'2  a  moiit  interest  in:*  account  of  th!« 
exprditinn,  \ihich  hi*  tirtiioatt'd  to  hiit  chii*t',  and  which  dckcrvt**  men" 
notice  than  it  is  po:^>ibli*  to  {rjvi*  it  in  thia  articlt*. 

On  the  Hrd  of  Au{;u:>t,  the  allied  ^cneruin  havinf;  decided  iinon  a  rr- 
eonnaiHi'ancc  in  foret*,  a  htron^  column,  under  the  i*onimand  of  lfeOf*r«i 
l\dliii!«iin.  moved  out  towards  tin*  Tukoo  Forts,  (\doncrl  Wolarii-v  wai 
ficlccted  by  Sir  Hope  Gni lit  to  accompany  the  force  as  the  reprevrntatm* 
of  the  Hritisii  heaiJ-quarttT*.  "Throu:;hout  tiiii*  war,  as  in  India  anil  ti:^ 
Crime.t/'  writt-s  Colur.cl  I,owe,  "  AVoUdfy  wa:i  ever  to  the  front,  and  iLc 
Kiii:li9h  ('<'mmander-in-chii*f  phicrtl  »o  hi>;h  an  estimate  on  hisi  »er^tcv9. 
tiiat  whcticver  hedecidrd  to  unthTtakt*  ^omc  duty  requiring  tact  oreapantr 
hr  Would  always  iiiijuire,  *  Wlu-rc  is*  \Viil!«i*h-\  •  !«cnd  him.*  lo  thts  «ir 
WoIm  li'v'.s  i.M  c'haracleri'tics — hiijh  ci»unii:«»,  rcadv  resource,  and  buoii;«t 
chi'iTtuliios  uiiticr  dithculticii — \u*n*  as  conspicuous  as  in  themorvaitSuvu* 
campaiLrns  iu  the  Crimea  and  India,  wliilc  \\\^  fo.-mer  giHHl  fortune  never 
destTttMl  him." 

Iu  May,  l^ftl.  C<>li>n«l  Wolnc-fv  landed  in  Kui^land,  after  an  ab»«' nee  i'f 
rather  nion*  than  fi>ur  \cars.  IIi*  was  noted  a»  a  promising  officer,  «bo 
hail  elaiiiiH  t*»r  future  ein[»IoynM*nt  in  the  event  of  hoMilitiesi,  and  «a« 
pfonioted  to  a  hli^^tantl\e  inaj  irity.  As  his  M-rvici'it  nere  iiui  wancrti 
he  ohtaini-'l  «i>:hteeii  mouths*  lea\e  of  ahpence,  but  was  not  de4kt:ur^l 
fi>r  N*  1- T'.:  a  term  if  inactivity,  a<*  the  7th  Deci-mber  follovini;  nav 
him  ( Tiharked  on  iKartl  the  MfUiournr,  uitii  l^ulonil  McKrDiii*  aaii 
Colo!n  1  |.\mmi«,  pilreted  to  ir^'aui/.e  tiie  Canadian  milit:a. 

lu  Aui^u^t.  l**t'.i*.  i.t>  (..I'taMie-i  lejvtf  of  ab^euc<',  and  pjHMit  his  holiday 
:it  ih"  Mat  of  the  *zrv:\*  A:iiericau  war:  but  at  ti.e  end  of  the  «ear 
he  '•^:io  r>>inpi'l!i>d  to  r<tf:rii  t-*  Ku;:la!i-i  to  plact^  hiiii»«]f  under  nie\« leak 
:\Ay  If,  r.i'*  i!i|  Crimeari  w<«  .U'i^  a-^iin  ^ivin<;  him  mueli  trt»uble.  Hr 
rrtnri.f.i  !•»  Ca:i:i<ia  t>>  n!>iiri.f  L:s  ujtii-s  in  the  spring  i*I  I*"<*^S,  in  ticr.c 
l.r  tlii-  I'ei  ia*i  iti\a«:iin. 

<'.;.•?.,!  W.!-iI»y  pe^^•rI!^•■.i  'li*  duties  with  hiji  u>ual  thorouchne««. 
nv  ;  !.;•«  -i-r^  i.--  h  m,  J*  rTiiinj  li.e  C.ii:.p  i  I*  li:^tnict:on  drt-w  lr\im  Coiaori 
.^^•l>  'i/n.i  t  ..'  !f;i.'\iij ;;  *i/.*'j".tii :  "I  dtMre  to  rce<»rd,  as  stronclj 
:io  ii««  '  !•*.  !i  \  *'!  :.•«•  of  t:.r  ah..it\  ari>i  i  litlm*  wit'i  uhich  the  immediatr 
e  :-  !v-i'.  :  •  \  \\."  ra'iiti  w.i-  r\rri--.«' d  hv  t*  •!•  iirl  \Vo!^clcv,  and  to  wLieh 
!••  attr..:.t  tl  .1*  :\  i.:rji.>  »>i..in-  :ii  tlie  .«u-'i-«">s  of  tr;o  e\*M*riineQt.  It  vaa  a 
elinr.'e  n  ij:;.:;:  ;»  ui; '..•!;:!!.*  lit  I'-ati-  inai.ajer::ent,  but  in  Colonel  \Volsr3e«*» 
i]ii:ii.;ieit. ••:.».  ta-t  i-*  i-'>:i)h::.e  t  uith  tlriiii«i  :*s,  and  both  with  an  intiiaatr 
ki:-  w:i.i/i»  ■■!;«.  |  :•  S-*-    :i  \:\  a*i  iinu!i-...-ii  drjrie*' 

C  .•  • .  \V ••.»■;«  \  rer..a:;itd  i:i  Canada  until  the  latter  end  of  IS^'iT^wbra 
hr  .-■  *-.::. ed  t't  Il:i^!ai.«!,  at  la-t  to  ihtain  »omc  reeo^nitioii  of  bis  Taloabi* 
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services,  and  in  September  he  returned  to  Gaoada  as  Deputy  Quarter- 
master-General,  bayinfi^  in  the  meanwhfle  married  Miss  Erekine,  who 
accompanied  him  on  bis  return.  In  the  following  jear  he  published  dia 
"  Soldier's  Pocket  Book,"  which  is  considered  in  the  armj  as  a  standard 
authority. 

The  history  of  this  work  is  curious  and  instmetire,  iUnstratiFC,  unfortu- 
nately, of  the  short-sighted  economy  of  the  authorities  in  matters  of  real 
necessity.  In  his  first  edition  of  the  work.  Sir  Oamet  states  in  hia  preiEace, 
the  great  want  he  felt  during  many  campaigns,  and  particularly  at  the 
outset  of  his  career  as  a  soldier,  of  a  practical  and  portable  book  upon 
the  ordinary  duties  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  soldiers  when  in  the  presence 
of  the  enemy ;  the  instructions  to  be  obtained  from  the  Queen's  Regu- 
lations and  the  Field  Exercise  Book  beinp^  almost  exclusively  intended  for 
times  of  peace,  and  likely  to  lead  one  into  difficulties  if  adhered  to  in 
the  field. 

It  would  seem  that  when  Sir  Eichard  Airey  was  Qoartermaster-Oeneml 
of  the  anny,  he  proposed  to  have  a  practical  handbook  for  the  staff, 
compiled  by  experienced  officers  of  the  Department,  and  published  for 
the  use  of  the  army.  A  little  money  was  required  for  the  purpose,  which 
the  War  Office,  from  false  economical  motives,  would  not  allow.  Sir 
Garnet  was  to  have  been  one  of  those  employed  to  write^  and  when 
the  narrow  policy  of  the  War  Office  stopped  the  scheme,  he  persevered, 
and  unassisted  produced  a  work  of  nearly  350  closely  printed  pages, 
full  of  admirable  practical  suggestions  for  the  gaidance  of  the  soldier 
when  in  actual  warfare.  Almost  everything  in  the  book  is  deduced 
from  the  actual  experience  of  the  writer.  The  work  has  been  highly 
appreciated.  The  sound  sense  which  characterizes  it,  and  the  admirable 
clearness  and  precision  with  which  it  is  written,  commended  it,  though 
not  an  official  work,  to  all  those  who  wished  to  study  their  duties 
thoroughly  and  fit  themselves  for  their  actual  accomplishment. 

The  great  superiority  of  Sir  Garnet's  teaching  over  the  old  school 
is,  that  lie  has  had  the  intelligence  to  see,  and  the  courage  to  publish,  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  an  officer  to  be  a  ^ood  arill  and  to 
know  the  Queen's  Regulations  by  heart,  but  that  he  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  by  which  men  live,  that  when  in  the  field  more 
lives  are  saved  by  paying  attention  to  the  creature  comforts  of  the  men, 
by  managing  all  matters  connected  with  their  health,  their  good  clothing, 
and  so  forth,  than  by  judiciously  handling  them  in  the  field ;  that  to  be  a 
thorough  soldier,  a  knowledge  of  the  commonest  mechanics,  and  of  the 
commonest  household  duties,  is  necessary.  Admirable  instruction  is 
given  for  the  making;  of  tea  and  coffee,  boiling  vegetables,  making 
puddings,  curing  sore  feet  and  blisters  in  marching,  and  other  matters  of 
an  equally  common  nature,  but  all-important  though  so  common.  On 
the  vital  question  of  diet,  he  says : — 

"  When  marching  continnonsly  the  men  reach  camp  very  hungry,  and,  conse* 
quently,  hurry  on  their  cooking  as  much  as  possible ;  the  result  is,  that  their 
dinners  are  generally  indificrent*  as  there  is  not  time  to  make  ffood  soup. 
Officers  commanding  regiments  would  do  well  to  have  all  bones  and  scraps  of 
meat,  remaining  after  the  men  have  had  tlieir  dinners,  coUected  and  put 
down  to  simmer  together  with  Some  small  portion  of  the  ration  reserved  £or 
that  purpose,  so  that  all  should  have  a  good  basin  of  soup  at  about  four  or  five 
in  the  afternoon.  The  ration  of  meat  might,  in  fact,  be  increased  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  with  great  advantage  whilst  tlie  men  are  doing  hard  work,  the  best 
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llesliy  piirt>   useil  ftt  liinorr.  oud  the  bony  portion  a  rcsenrcd  for  Um 
soup 

*'  l)i't  is  ni>w  a  M'i'-iiro,  and  tli<^  riM'«jit  lUsi-overiM  in  it  haT«  had  tht 
rtU-ct  uf  rtrnioviuj*  tlii>  nld.  stupid,  and.  I  may  say.  rriMl  notiooi  of  regarding 
tilt*  fiys(*'iii  fur  tniininf^  either  in  on  ttr  hor^fM.  Thfl  app«*tite  of  mes  tak^n 
fn>ni  quiirtors.  placed  undi-r  cnnras.  find  marrln'd  daily,  increaaM  eoaakl«fmblT 
for  tlif  lirst  ivve  dnjrft.  Moat  tliat  would  bo  indi^i^tibU.  froni  toii|riincaB«  wkiUt 
living;  in  harrai-ks.  U  onton  witli  ap]>etile  in  the  field.  14  lb.  of  freah  maat  ibotta 
inrludrd)  is  by  no  moans  a  largo  ration  for  men  while  marching  oontiBiioail^. 
A  nmn  of  nvcnif^  size  and  aetinty  wilL  under  ordinary  eoaditioBi  «f 
modoniti'  work,  take  in  twenty -four  bonni  Vb  to  J^  of  his  own  weight  ia 
solid  aiid  liquid  fo4Hl,  the  solid  boin^  t>  tho  liquid  ai  1  to  *J.  Tha  daily 
ration  should  l>o  varied  u.<)  often  as  poaaible,  for  men  tire  of  the  naae  food 
day  iift«*r  day.  The  grcateit  poaiiblo  Tariety  ought  alao  to  be  mada  m  tba 
modo  of  cooking  it. 

"(fivo  your  mon  aa  little  apirita  aa  pOMible:  t4'a  and  eoflea  are  B«di  bon 
fiURtiininf;.  anil  arc  mure  portable.  If  in  countries  when*  light  winaa  art  plaa- 
tiful.  induoo  your  men  to  drink  them,  niitliing  b«'vond  fifteen  per  eiBL  atoibfd 
iN'in:;  used  :  Uiiy  aro  ^'ood  anti- scorbutic  a.  and  seun'v  ia  tba  one  great  diaaaaa  la 
^Uiini  iiuMiuit  in  war.  The  old  BU|H>ntition  tliat  groj;  ia  a  good  thing  for  oaea 
iM'f.in-.  during,  or  ufti-r  a  march,  has  U-on  proved  by  tlie  scientific  man  oC  aD 
nati  >n^  t'>  !)•«  a  fallacy,  and  is  •  inly  still  maintained  by  men  who  misfafca  the 
rra\:iitr-:  nrisin^;  s*Iily  from  haliit  for  the  pri»mpting*«  of  nature.  It  ia  tha 
riiinti:  'Ut^^t  thins;  t»  mm*  men.  whi-n  trAVidlin*;  at  home,  taking  braiidyto 
tlirni— IvcH  warm  It  is  an  ii-tci-rtaint-d  fact  that  alcuhid  of  any  sort  rsdi 
inMt  :i  1  iif  inoriibii-^.  thi>  trnipf-ratiire  of  the  U^y. 

" 'I  ]i»«  iiKr  of  hpiriti  in  r.iM  weathor  haa  bt^n  well  ti^sted  daring  tha 
ri>!.ir  •  xpi>diti>in>.  th*  iii<-di<*al  othivr^  i>f  which  all  cimdemn  it  as  a 
ti\i'  .i;:.Li^Kt  fid.  No  nun  n«]uiri>  prcat^T  endurance  than  the  trappeia  of 
N*>r?li  .\?if  lii  :i.  aii-1  i;'«n**  d"  a  L'roati  r  amount  •<(  hard  bbv-sical  work  thian  the 
Vfty:i.-i ';:■  and  Iuinl>«  nit*  ii  tli^Ti .  ni>ni*  of  whom  driiia  spiritji  when  in  tfie 
Um -U  :  \.%  !••  in;*  ill!  ir  r>>n-t:int  U  v*  ra;:e.  <*nr  armi^  in  Kaflffmria  had  bo 
«>p'.!:*  i->ii  d  '.•»  th<  m.  .!■«  a  nil*',  anil  n^*  armv  in  tho  fifld  hhk  vwr  mncv  haallhr 
It  .•!>;  "ri.tr  wa'i  »<*  in-i*  iV>>ni  ^i.-kn* -^  Our  «-x|»«>n«-nct*  in  tlii*  Indian  anttiay 
al-<i  r.irr:*  H  on!  ih:^  th>-r}*:  for  ni'^nih^.  in  .«omi'  places,  our  men  wan  aatmlr 
ru'  .  T^  ir*m  ail   h-iU'V.  luid   tli«  y  wxt*-  licalthii  r  than  wlien.  Sttfaacqveatly,  il 

Wu-    :--<ti'iI   t)   thtiii   :i-.   :i    r;iti>i|i 

"  1'.-.  :ii<  r>M>:ni;  th>  .i!l -.*.  .in>-f  ff  i.-.i.  an<l  alNili^liin^*  that  of  rum.  you  dimxaish 
tlf  ^>;pp!i>  4  :•  1 1-  •  .irr:*- i  !•  a  L;rtnf  lAtont.  ^^hl!-lt  you  add  t<>  tlir  health 
fiV:.-:' !;<*y  •/ \.iiii  tih  n  !*).•  :r  di«iMplin«»  Will  iini-riv«*  as  their  HMiral  Ion 
rii-  >i  f !..'■  ndi  ri'*.;:  .i  mat.ly  chi  •  rfuln*  •<•«  tha!  hpirit-ilrinking  armies 
n"?I:i:  J  •'  N"  !::•  :i  \\.\\»  •  vi-r  •Inn*'  h.irdt-r  i».*rk  than  wait  perfiifm«^  by  the 
triMi;  4  . 'ii|'l'<\t >l  ni«on  th«*  llel  K:\*r  Ksp«-diti->n.  No spinta  of  any  eoit  aiiv 
i^oii  i  t  •  :[i>iii.  h;it  tJi>  \  hu<l.  pni«-!:iMlly.  n«  mnrh  of  ^^iMkI  lea  as  ihrj  ooald 
•  lr;uk       l.ir,'  ^4  v. .i«.  I  ;..  ly  «.i\ .  urikii-  -^n  am-mj^l  tlioni. 

'It.-'  iiHi'  •!  rum  haA  b« •  n  ti<)  i>!.^  th**  r;i*^!  »ni  in  our  anuieii.  thai  it  as 
diiT.  ■:!:  IV.  t>- di- ••nt:n'i<-  r.  It  .-.i!i  Mnly  U*  •  :!•  i*t*d  by  a  clu^rrlhl  e^^ipMm- 
'.un\  •  r.  tL'   p.ir  • !'  the  ••:Vt.ir^     If  ih.    nun  -i  •  n>'t  nreiit*  rwn.  and  haw  aat 

r)if*  ii:>  in^  •/  h'l^in.:  it.  t)if  u f  wm:.-  in  •-amp  by  oHiivni  «hould  be  giwti  ay 

It  i  l:niMt>nj  f'T  an  ••?).. vr  t't  !•  tur>  m*  n  nUnit  drinking,  adriaing  ihaea 
.ii;aii.«r  tf.-  u-'  if  spirir^.  an!  tlion  .■•>  t  •  it>  t«!i!  to  he  merry  nrer  a  bottle  of 
fh*rr\.  Wv.i-  w:th  ih<'  <if!i,-«-rs  h<d  U  tV  |'.4*<»  of  mm  witli  the  prirBta.  a»d 
.ilt).'>.:;:)i  ti.i  U>ttl«*  ••!  \\\i\f  msy  tl  •  t!.>  Tinu*  r  n>i  harm,  h^  ouisht  chi^atiUly 
:•!  ::  •  uitho'it  }.i4  luxury  «)i*ii  }.t  •  v.ptli  t}.<-i«*  nn<ler  hi*  «ifdei«  to 
lh«  ir^.  ff '.i:..:  iri.it  l.i<  .  inluit  ;*  i  r  u-  ^••-1  n!  \\\^  •••mce  alnmld 
• 'Mr.}  •  n.^it<?  him  f  r  tii.*  pr:. iiti<  !.  A^  :!'.••  .illtvian<-t*  uf  baecaff«*  to 
•!h>**  r<  ir>-  rn!ii|« d  h-^i^  n>  w  Ih  •  n  r* di:>-fd  to  n  minimum.  th«*y  will  mok 
p  iWiT  !  '  ■  trry  aK-ut  lu&ur.i  it.  tui  h  a-s  w:ti«\  %*itii  l*.i'ni 

Th«*  Biiint    of  this  Iccturr  l'Ii  i:rar.>drinkin:;  i;ives   tha  secret    of  8ir 
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Garnet  Wolseley^s  success  ia  life-^in  all  things  thoroughness.  If  the 
thing  is  right  do  it ;  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  adviae  others  to  do 
that  which  is  unpleasant  to  them,  share  with  them  in  the  privation* 
This  spirit  of  kindliness  is  irresistible  to  frank-hearted  men  like  soldiers ; 
with  such  a  chief  thej  would  share  any  privations,  and  overcome  any  pos- 
flible  difficulty. 

This  book  was  followed  by  a  new  publication  of  a  *^ Field  Pocket- 
Book  for  the  Auxiliary  Forces,"  which  has  obtained  an  equally  higk 
reputation,  and,  like  the  former,  is  a  standard  work. 

In  1870,  the  troubles  on  the  Bed  Biver,  Canada,  became  of  so  pressing 
a  nature,  that  the  Dominion  Government,  with  the  consent  of  the  Home 
Colonial  Office,  determined  to  send  an  expedition,  and  the  supreme  com- 
mand was,  by  the  consensus  of  public  opinion,  vested  in  Colonel  Wolseley ; 
for  the  first  time  he  was  entrusted  with  supreme  command.  The  object 
of  the  expedition  was  to  set  matters  right  in  that  distant  and  half-civihzed 
neighbourhood.  Somehow  the  Government  had  so  muddled  matters,  that 
the  French  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  Indians  and  half* 
breeds,  were  in  actual  rebellion,  the  immediate  cause  being  a  rather  high- 
iiand^d  transfer  of  the  powers  and  authorities  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  to  iLo  Crown  of  England,  and  a  grant  by  the  Crown  to  the 
C?-^if<eLcrat  on  of  the  North  American  Provinces.  General  indignation 
had  been  roused  in  Canada  by  the  murder  in  cold  blood  of  a  man  named 
Scott  by  these  rebels,  acting  apparently  as  a  court-martial ;  and  it  was 
determined  to  send  an  expedition  to  restore  the  Queen's  authority,  and 
to  punish  the  murderers. 

The  appointment  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  to  conduct  this  expedition 
was  hailed  throughout  Canada  with  enthusiasm. 

The  force  employed  consisted  of  1,200  men,  including  a  detachment 
of  Royal  Artillery  and  Boyal  Engineers,  and  they  had  to  be  transported 
a  distance  of  GOO  miles  through  a  country  nearly  uninhabited,  and 
chiefly  conaiatiug  of  wild  swamps.  Altogether  there  were  forty-seven 
)ortages,  a  word  applied  to  the  breaks  in  the  navigation  between  two 
akes  or  between  a  river  and  a  lake,  over  which  everything  had  to  be 
carried  on  men's  backs.  These  varied  in  length  from  20  yards  to  one 
and  a  half  miles.  Colonel  Lowe  writes :  *'  Considering  all  the  enormous 
natural  obstacles  to  the  transport  of  stores  and  warlike  materials,  Colonel 
Wolseley  exhibited  throughout  the  expedition  a  patience,  energy,  and  fore- 
thought that  stamp  him  as  a  true  leader  of  men.  Often  during  the  long 
and  wenry  march  the  spirits  of  his  officers  and  men  were  seriously 
affected  by  the  difficulties  of  the  route,  and  more  than  once  it  was 
anticipated  by  all  that  the  expedition  would  have  to  be  abandoned; 
but,  as  we  were  told  by  an  officer  who  accompanied  Colonel  Wolseley, 
who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  judging  of  his  temper  and  intentions, 
throughout  the  expedition  he  alone  never  lost  heart,  but  was  always 
<heerful  and  confident,  and  bent  on  pushing  on.  A  difficulty  occurred 
M  lien  the  expedition  had  reached  some  thirty-one  miles  out  of  forty-aix 
i)etween  Thunder  Bay  and  Shebandowan  Lake;  the  road  which  ought  to 
have  been  completed  there  suddenly  terminated,  and  thirteen  miles 
<  ver  a  hilly  and  thickly-wooded  country  remained  to  be  cleared. 
Colonel  Wolseley  immediately  organized  a  strong  gang  of  men  to  com- 
)ilete  it,  but  the  heavy  rains  which  fell,  and  the  want  of  proper  mate- 
!iald  still  delayed  the  work,  and  there  was  not  wanting  some  who 
laughed  at  tiie  idea   of  the  force  reaching  Fort  Garry  so  as  to  return 
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bv  September.  Colonel  Wolselej  fortunately  found  metnt  to  rriifw 
the  tran!*|)ort,  by  panninj^  boatu  up  tlio  KaministiouiA  aod  MaUwau 
riven,  nitliough  he  bad  been  advised  that  thii  waa  wholly  impncticablr, 
of  cinirve  by  experienced  persons. 

The  vkoatber  was  wretched  in  the  extreme,  but  the  heidtb  of  the  troops 
waa  fxccllent,  Colonel  Wolseley  having  strictly  prohibited  the  sale  of 
spirits  in  the  camp,  and  except  medicinally,  the  use  of  them  throo^b- 
out  the  army.  The  progress  in  the  road-making  was  so  uosatiafisctory, 
that  a  fresh  plan  was  resorted  to,  and  at  a  certain  Ktage  a  branch  rood 
was  made  to  the  river,  from  whence  the  stores  were  transported. 

Some  idea  of  the  work  to  be  performed  may  be  gatoered  fron  the 
description  given  by  Colonel  Lowe.  He  says :  "  For  the  nonce  the  gallent 
fellowH  (}f  the  COth  Hides  were  turned  into  labourers,  and  the  eoatume  of 
the  c-fttcom  and  men  did  not  belie  the  novel  chamctcr  then  eaaumed, 
the  only  garments  in  which  all  ranks  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  creek 
regiment H  clothed  their  upper  man,  waa  a  flannel  shirt  with  brraat  pocket 
for  hand  kerchief,  while  uniform  trousera  with  Canadian  moccaains  aad  e 
felt  hi'ltiK't  crinipletrd  the  costume.  The  oflScers  were  going  up  mod  down 
the  rivir  uith  loatii,  wearing  the  sleeves  of  their  shirts  tucked  up.  with 
their  arms  as  black  as  negroes,  eomo  having  their  shirts  open,  with  the 
brcant  exposed. 

The  KUh  of  July  saw  the  departure  from  Prince  Arthur**  Lending  of 
the  tir>t  portion  of  the  troops,  and  by  tlic  Ist  of  Aucuvt,  the  tine 
originally  pntpoi<ed.  the  whole  of  the  expedition  was  on  the  march. 
As  the  Iaki  brigade  left  the  camp,  the  leading  brigades  had  nraehed 
Bare  I\»rtai;e,  I'tU  miles  ahead,  the  others  being  scattered  along  the 
nnite,  Ci'lonel  Wulreley  himself  going  from  one  detachment  to  another. 
keeping  ail  as  well  as  possible  under  nis  control  rhould  oci'a»ion  ari^  for 
concent  rat  if  in.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  was  in  hauling  the  boata  ap 
steep  inclines  I(H»  fi^t  in  length,  which  was  done  by  harnessing  40  or  SO 
men  to  a  boat. 

.\ftrr  iiurnioiintin:;  gre.it  difliculties,  on  the  21th  of  August  the 
expeii:ti<in  reached  Fort  (rarry  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  and  found  it 
evacuairil,  t'le  whA  chief,  Kiel,  being  too  warv  to  give  battle.  A  verr 
short  t:ri:e  was  Miificit-nt  to  enable  Colonel  AVols(*ley  to  reinstate  thie 
(ioicni'T  anil  to  fettle  the  government,  and  the  expedition  i^tmed 
wit  hut.  I  th(>  111*':*  if  a  ^intrle  man.  The  regulation  enforced  by  Coiottel 
WuImIiv  t  »  iTi  v«  nt  dram-drinking  was  one  of  the  chief  elemcnte  of 
thit  MM' <.v  :i!.ti  tl.at  it  laas  cheerfully  complied  with  ariaea  fron  the 
fact  tK-it  :  L-  liiMiMif  M-t  the  example  of  abstinence;  only  one  bottle  of 
whij>ky  H:i-i  carried  in  hi<  uwn  cant^',  and  on  the  return  journey,  whan  ell 
daii:;iT  ".la*  i:i«t.  it  wik*  pn^pifted  to  bnMch  it.  **No?'*  replied  Wobclcj, 
"1  li:i\i*  )  ri»iiii*ed  it  ti*  Knne,"  his  h«>liiier-!ierTnnt  of  the  G*Jth  Hi  flee: 
and.  I.' •■iiii'!i4  tti  !>:iy.  the  i\)innel  kept  hiii  imrd  and  Kane  obtaioed  the 
bottlr.  ui.'cii  !.3il  jnurncycd  in -me  1.V<hi  niiles  in  his  master's  canoe. 

On  {  15  returu  ttie  (fo\<  rnor  o:'  Manitubah  thus  wrt*to  tii  him: — 

*  I   ?  '.•    :.'•  rar'.it   *.  i-ir    ituijitv  in    my  |»'mir    tt»  rnn^rululiilc*  yon  oe  ike 

n.M.j!..'  :.:-:■'-'     :    \   '    t\|-«  1-.::  m  iiiid«r   ^  ''.ir  «  •lunnnd      I   (an  jodse   dC 

tl  •    v..  .       -1     .i\<    !     I   '.»  «li  .1.1  ;)  ■    Utiit   ii-t:ii  Iini  iii*,;  m^-ii  fur  layarlf  the 

]':.-:  '  ^*  .  !•->  :t.  1*.  i   .t?>  !-    !:«t  t  itii'l  i>\>  fioiut  -  i>li»(i(li»  nhirh,  1 

\i   ..  ■  ■.  I   .■  v'i...  J  I  •     ..I  l,.i\f  .Vi.i.'.iii  J. 

ij,  r-  --i   I.iud-ay  r"i»"r!cJ  ty  :;u-  Wjr  '*inv,  on  tl»e  nturii  of  the 
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peditiou,  that  **  with  the  exception  of  one  man  left  at  Fort  Oarrjr  with 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  the  regular  force  returned  to  Canada  with  no 
sick,  and  with  no  casualty  by  drowning  or  any  other  description.*' 

Upon  the  return  of  Colonel  Wolseley  to  England,  he  received  the 
thanks  of  H.E.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  for  the  successful  results  of 
the  expedition.  General  Lindsay  thus  wrote  to  the  Home  Government : — 

**  The  malBspring  of  tlie  whole  movement  was  the  commander.  Colonel 
Wolseley,  who  has  shown  throughout  great  professional  ability.  He  has  the 
facilit}'  of  organization  and  resource  in  difficulty.  He  has  served  in  many 
campaigns  with  distinction,  and  in  this  expedition  he  has  shown  great  aptitude 
for  command.  His  advance  upon  Fort  Garry  itself  was  conducted  with  skill 
and  prudence,  and  his  proceedings  there,  in  abstaining  from  all  interference  with 
civil  iifiairs  himself,  seem  to  me  to  have  been  eminently  judicious. 

*'  I  hardly  tliink  it  possible  to  overrate  the  advantage  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment and  Canada  have  derived  from  Uie  employment  upon  this  delicate,  as  well 
as  arduous,  service  of  an  officer  of  Colonel  Wolseley's  attainments,  character,  and 
discretion.  I  liave  esteemed  myself  very  fortunate  in  having  such  an  instrument 
in  my  hand  to  carry  out  your  orders  with  respect  to  the  Kcd  Hiver  Expedition. 
I,  therefore,  confidently  reconunend  Colonel  Wolseley  to  the  gracious  favour  of 
Her  Majesty." 

As  a  reward  Colonel  Wolseley  was  gazetted  a  Companion  of  the  Bath, 
and  he  became  Sir  Garnet  Joseph  Wolseley,  Knight  Commander  of  the 
most  distinguished  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George ;  but  no  solid 
reward  was  bestowed  upon  him,  and  even  after  his  Return  from  Ashantee 
his  professional  remuneration  was  the  poor  pittance  of  £425  per  annum. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1871,  after  having  Seen  six  months  on  the  Half- 
pay  List,  Sir  Garnet  was  appointed  Assistant  Adjutant- General,  Disci- 
pline Branch,  at  the  Horse  Guards.  It  was  whilst  so  employed  that  Sir 
Garnet  competed  for  the  Wellington  Prize,  and  the  duties  of  this  office 
no  doubt  prevented  him  from  paying  the  proper  amount  of  attention  to 
the  subject.  The  Prize  was  won  by  Lieutenant  T.  F.  Maurice,  B.A.,  son 
of  the  late  lamented  Professor  Maurice,  and  when  Sir  Garnet  was  select- 
ing his  staff  for  the  Ashantee  AYar,  he  offered  the  appointment  of  Military 
Secretary  to  his  successful  rival,  but  finding  that  his  rank  was  not  sufficient 
for  such  a  post,  he  appointed  Lieutenant  Maurice  his  private  secretary. 

During  the  Autumn  Manosuvres  of  1871,  Sir  Garnet  held  the  post 
of  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  Sir  Charles  Staveley,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  served  as  Assistant  Adjutant-General  on  the  staff  of  the  Southern 
^rmy.  He  was  also  about  this  time  a  member  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Reorganization  of  the  Array,  and  frequently  wrote  minutes  on  various 
military  questions,  at  the  request  of  H.K.H.  the  Commander-in-chief  and 
Mr.  Card  well,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  great  achievement  of  Sir  Garnet — ^his 
conquest  of  Ashantee.  Except  the  war  of  Takoo  and  of  Abyssinia, 
perhaps  no  expedition  was  ever  so  successfully  accomplished  in  so  short 
a  space  of  time,  and  with  so  small  a  loss  of  life.  This  result,  again,  was 
obtained  by  strict  attention  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  men.  This 
expedition  is  so  recent,  and  its  details  are  so  well  known,  that  it  would 
be  wearisome  to  repeat  them;  and  we  need  only  say  tbat  Sir  Garnet  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  expedition  to  the  Gold  Coast,  the 
Government  conferring  upon  him  the  local  rank  of  Major-General,  and 
centering  in  his  hands  the  supreme  direction  of  civil  as  well  as  of  military 
affairs.    He  landed  at  Sierra  Leone  on  the  27th  of  September,  1873,  and 
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after  a  most  arduoii!!  campaign,  conducted  under  cireumttaocefl  of  estin&e 
difliculty  and  novelty,  he  vanquished  the  enemy,  and  coododed  an 
honourable  peace. 

On  iSir  (faruft*s  return  to  England,  lie  was  received  with  all  honour. 
but  not  mort*  than  he  deserved.  Both  Houses  of  Parliament  pmeoted 
him  with  voteit  of  thankn,  and  he  was  voted  £25.0H)  as  a  grant  on 
bc^haif  of  the  nation,  not  only  ^aith  the  unanimous  consent  of  Parliament, 
but  of  the  empire.  In  addition,  the  City  of  London  presented  him  with 
its  **  Freedom/*  and  a  swoni  valued  at  one  hundred,  guineas. 

Sir  (ramct*8  last  triumph  aro!»e  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the  State.  At 
the  close  of  1871,  the  affaira  at  Natal  were  at  a  dead  lock;  a  serioiia 
collitfion  had  occurred  betweiMi  the  natives  nnd  the  European  colonista. 
and  the  reprt'ssivc  measures  adupted  by  the  then  governor,  altbon^ 
perfeetly  justitiahle  on  thesiccTe  of  necessity,  and  not  open  to  the  chai^ 
of  ovtT-severitv,  vet  in  lutint  of  form  wrre  frronctms,  and  the  Goren»- 
ment  (»f  the  country  could  not  f^auctiun  them. 

In  the  dt'A)>atoh  of  I^ord  Carnarvon,  of  July  1^,  1S75,  offering  this 
service  to  tho  (.icneral,  he  addres^ses  him  in  terms  of  which  he  maj 
well  he  proud  :-- 

"  Y'liir  nami'. '  In-  writrs,  "  niilumlly  occurri  d  t«)  ini^  as  that  nf  one  who,  with 
a  crciit  and  varifl  Colonial  f\]>(  hi  ncc.  with  qu.ilitii*ntit<iis  which  har*  been 
fr(i{ii«ntl\  ti"t!*  •!  ill  rivil  in  ui-ll  us  in  miliUiy  «'mphiyiiit  nU  and  alw«r«  with 
tlic*  hiuh*  "t  •h'^tiiMii'ii.  liM  Ul-11  h*.  nil  liim  •*  re.uJv  u*  i)iiiK*r(«ke  «uv  datv  m 
tilt*  M  r\it*i- <•:  tho  ( 'lowii  Nor  n*  nl  I  h«r<-  ii  jfut  the  uA^.tnin't}  of  thr  mtm* 
fsi  tiun  \Oiirh  I  li.txr  fi  It  in  \>L;r  n  .Ldi:)r!k>i  i.<.v.  ua  vn  *•  miliar  uCcaaMOs.  i> 
accfpt  lh«   diitii-.  :iii| .  »;.  .1  m-  :i  \    «  " 

And  hi'  Went  on  ti»  ailil  i:i  }.!:»  i:i9:r';t'tions  :— 

"Int'riiii\i>l  \\::\\  i\w  •■i-lii.nr,*  •  :vil  n  liiiii:i>i(r.iti>>n  of  '.ht*  ruSimy.  ihrrt  aiv 
at  thi.s  ni*'ni<  lit  iinpwn.i!!'  '{-i- «ii>'!is  r  latiiij  !•■  tli'fini*«-  nnd  the  inaintrMOKv 
of  ]H-Ui-i-  itinl  itilif.  .md  It  !•>  i>r  thio  n:i«i«n  thst  I  ha\i*  Kindly  availMi  Bvaell 
of  the  i|>p<>rtunttv  pn  smtf!  l»r  tin*  hri*  f  intt-rrml  priv^-^liaK  the  appoSM- 
mint  uf  til"  111  \t  Li>  ut<  M.iiit<iiiVf*ni  r.  ti  pIao«  Ht  the  hiiul  of  albirt  an  th» 
ciiloiiv  .1  vl.ti.  r  di->tinL'ui-'i>  1.  a::i' Hk'h:  i-tln  r  thm^.  fur  his  knowMfe  *:4 
the?"    -lihji.T'^   :ti  th- ir  • 'ili-iiMl  .i-piC'-. 

It  is  hardly  i:ei*o«s:iry  ti)  aid  th:it  Sir  (iarnet  accomplished  the  object  of 

hi.i  mi?.*iiuii.  atiii.  o'l  tlie  I'M  .  Juiv  Innt,  Lord  l*aman'on  wrote  to  him:*^ 

• 

"  1  \\M  I. -t  d«*.v.-  th>  fX]  r>  ^>-.'»u  >-:'  i:;T  •  -rdiiU  »pprr«*iaboB  of  the  tart  asd 
al*jh:v  u;:ii  nhi-L  v  •::  i  i\  .•  h;  w-l  \hi^  vvt\  i[Dt><trt«nt,  and.  aa  I  ttwrt. 
ht  11- 1:< .  i!  j>  :•  ri.  i:.  ':.-  (<:.-!:: lit:  ri  ••!' tJi'  (  •  I'Miy.  I  iti:i  awarv  of  the  maav 
dit):*  nl'.it  •<   \M*'.  \\\  :• !.  *.  «■.•     I.  li   !••  •-  lit*  M'l    avA  I  d<>«ir«  lo  ilpnei  ti> 

you  tL'    *).  >:.!.       :    11-  r  \1  •       ' -.  •  v.:..i  r.t  :   ;  tii*.*  :i-u>hi.'  «.-•  wilia  which  JVW 

mi'l<rr.M..  •:'i:.-':    i   :  .:.  l    :!..      -pir;:    witii    whiih   Tu«   m^rr 

Carriol  :•.  :i:r     ... 

Wi»  ».a^f*  t?.«.-.  i\.:*i  •■•J,-  ii- i*r*-ary  iiiiiM-rtfctions  attending  on  biWffitj. 
dvtaii<  il  >.p  <i..rii«t  \N ..:«.;. ■•.  -  m  .:tarv  -ervii-v!!.  The  rewards  he  haa 
nH*c  \(-<i.  .'iii.i  t:  -*  i-t::iia!:.ii  jri  wi.:i-]  !:••  i»  held,  not  by  personal  filODda 
only.  In:  l\  t;..- puS.:<- ;:i-;ur;ii!\,  t*  ?C::y  to  his  worth  more  powiffidlj 
than  :xu\   A'-r^:^  «•:'    '.ir.- i-'.-uM  t\|'rr--. 
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AGAINST    ALL    ODDS. 

By  F.  W.  Currbt, 


AuTuoR  OF  "  Her  Good  Nake/^ 


« 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


HE   THAT    8TUDIETH    REVENGE 


KEEPETH  HIS  OWN  WOUNDS  GREEN. 


»» 


Just  a  month  after  poor  Violet  was 
laid  in  her  grave,  Miss  Megaw  sat 
alone  in  the  drawing-room  of  the 
hotel  at  Kathmellick,  looking  for- 
ward to  the  morrow  with  stern 
confidence.  Next  day  she  was  to 
meet  James  Prendergast's  son  and 
confront  him  with  the  girl  his  father 
had  wronged — his  uncle  Alexander's 
only  child.  The  room  was  nearly 
dark,  only  one  indifferent  candle 
spread  a  dim,  yellow  light,  and  the 
fire  had  sunk  very  low  in  the  grate. 
She  had  been  thinking  of  Charlie, 
and  asking  herself  was  it  possible 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  his  father's 
schemes. 

*'  It  is  possible — of  course  it  is 
possible** — she  said,  "but  it  is  not 
likely,  that  James  Prendergast*s 
son  could  be  an  honest  man.  To- 
morrow I  shall  know,  however. 
Mr.  Hatchett  says  that  our  chain 
of  evidence  is  so  complete,  so  mar- 
vellously perfect  in  every  particu- 
lar, that  it  would  be  madness  to 
oppose  us.  But  I  can  see  he  dis- 
trusts this  young  Prendergast's  can- 
dour and  fair-speaking,  and  he  wants 
me  to  say  even  less  than  I  intended. 
But  we  have  nothing  to  fear— our 
witnesses  are  safe,  and  it  is  too  late 
for  him  now  to  try  to  walk  in  his 
father*s  footsteps.     If  he  knew  of 


his  father's  plots  he  must  have  be- 
lieved (as  that  bad  man  did)  that 
Violet  Thomson  was  the  girl  who 
was  robbed  of  her  home  and  heri- 
tage. If  so,  great  no  doubt  will  be 
his  dismay  to-morrow.  But  it  is 
not  for  me  to  triumph  over  him, 
though,  God  help  me,  I  cannot  help 
feeling  for  him  some  of  the  distrust 
and  horror  that  I  felt  of  his  father. 
I  must  try  rather  to  pity  him  and 
believe  him  innocent,  for  he  is  to 
bear  the  punishment  of  his  father*B 
sins.  Yes,  .  .  .  assuredly  this  is 
the  Lord's  justice,*'  she  muttered 
to  herself  as  she  bowed  her  head 
solemnly,  "which  brings  hidden 
things  to  light  after  many  years, 
and  visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children ;  .  .  .  and  both 
towards  me  and  his  brother  this 
man's  fathered  sins  were  many."«  . 

And  then,  in  the  dim  light,  while 
her  eyes  were  fixed  intently  on  the 
paling  ashes  of  the  tire,  where  only 
a  faint  red  glow  lingered,  she  saw  a 
vision  of  the  past ;  and  before  her 
sorrowful  mind  there  passed,  in 
slow  procession,  the  brief  joys  and 
heavy  griefs  of  a  day  long,  long 
gone  by. 

She  is  no  longer  a  faded  wred: 
of  womanhood,  withered  and  worn 
after  the  troubles  of  life.  She  is 
again  a  bright,  merry-eyed  girl, 
erect,  slender,  and  comely,  as  she 
stands,  on  a  bright  autumn  evening, 
at  the  door  of  a  little  wayside  inn 
on  the  borders  of  a  bleak  Devon- 
shire  moor.      The   inn  is   one   of 
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those  tliat  the  ata^e-coaches  called 
into  exintence,  auti  that  perished 
quickly  unce  the  steam -hone  ruled 
the  hi{;h\vay8  of  England  ;  and  over 
thir  head  of  the  youn^  i;irl  Bwing;8 
the  i«ii;n  of  the  '*  Pennithorno 
Anus.** 

She  ii  watching;  for  the  coach 
which  is  due  in  ahout  a  quarter 
of  an  hour ;  and  the  eveninc;  air, 
fresh  nnd  keen  fruut  the  moor,  is 
blowing  about  her  fair  tem(>le>, 
while  her  clear  grey  eyes  are  lifted 
from  the  road  to  watch  a  hawk 
circling  overhead.  Suddenly,  on 
the  niour,  the  bird  espies  its  prey, 
and  swoops  down,  and  the  giVl 
moveH  forward  with  a  sudden  move- 
ment, as  if  she  wouM  bhield  the 
victim  from  itH  ciutehei*.  But  in  a 
moment  n\\e  stopsi,  as  tihe  recognizes 
the  U5eli>:«Hnessof  auv  savin;;  effort. 
*'  The  bird  ii  diad  bv  now,  or  has 
i't«ca|)<'d/*  she  i^n}!*,  once  more 
glaiK'iii:;  down  the  road,  ami,  as  she 
doi-N  *«  »,  her  eves  lii;iit  upon  two 
!«tr.iiii:  ts  \%alhitii;  towanl.i  the  inn. 
Tiiri  are  diiM\,and  look  like  men 
ni»:  ti  ••  wrll  acju»tonied  to  ion^ 
triid::f.'«  afiM>c.  And  an  thev  come 
near    -i  «•    ^' f*     titat    uiio   i:*  verv 

ilark  — .  M  iiuif  is*  biark.ai.ii  his  eves 

• 

nearly  ^.^  autl  hin  l'.i'.v  it  salli»w, 
narrow,  and  ::ra\e;  but  I'nr  other 
is.  by  cum  pari  M»n.  fair,  fur  his  hair  is 
light  hri>wn.  and  hi.n  eyts  are  grt*y, 
like  ht-r  i^wn.  And  ho  smiU'S  :is  he 
nsk:^  wh(*ther  tht-y  «\in  put  up  at 
tl:e  inn  f-T  a  couple  of  days. 

"  We  an*  *xpl«'rin::y(»ur  I'liuntry, 
Vi'ti  Me."  lie  ^a^s,  iilijig  a  bai:  from 
hi;*  »hi<u'.4!er  and  opening*  it,  to  let 
her  ^ef•  a  quaiitity  of  ll.iWfrs  and 
broken  hits  of  st«iui* ;  "  ))ut  our  feet 
are  n*.-:  so  harii-uorkinL:  as  (»ur 
heati^.  and  y^'^  n*  rd  a  i*iMi|de  of 
(!ay««'  n  ht  at  a  piaic  froi:;  uhii'h  we 
can  takf  n\.*>ri  walks.' 

I'hrii  ihr  girl  li-ads  tlieni  ir.t<>  the 
pari  Mir  id  tnr  inn,  whrre  her  lather 
is  Mitii.u'  Miiokinu'  h:A  p:r  e. 

"  I  wi'ij'.iT.  i;riitif!Jj»  II,"'  i  1'  •.lys. 
he    ht-ar*    t  .iir    ao •  i*ii;    ot' 


themielvei,  **  that  joa  do  noi 
to  see  the  country  from  Um 
instead  of  wearing  out  jour   fiect 
arooni;  our  rou^h  roada." 

^  You  tee,"  replies  llio  inir* 
haired  youth,  *'that  would  bo  aL 
very  well  if  the  coach  would  atop 
for  half  an  hour  or  lo  every  tkme 
we  come  to  a  likely  place  for  fiodinc 
fossils  or  rare  plant* ;  but  it  woo^. 
•o  we  must  walk,  or  abandon  our 
science," 

**  Everv  one  to  his  taato,**  kit*  t^« 
landlord,  shrugging  bis  ahuulder-. 
as  his  gucsta  sit  down  with  btm  tr. 
the  little  parlour,  while  bia  dauj*btrr 
brings  them  wine,  and  bread  an^i 
chcH^si*.  And  then,  while  thev  eat 
with  the  appetite  of  youth,  he 
entertains  them,  as  is  hia  wont, 
with  tales  of  hia  niafortonrs  i& 
life — tales  which,  to  judge  by  thetr 
faces,  the  youn;*  ciea  treat  as 
fables. 

**  We  are  an   old  familr,"  aav» 

mine  host,  proudly  ;  "the  Stanley t 

have  lived  on  their  own  land  fi 

before  the  Conquest  to  my  day, 

had  I  been  content  with  what 

my  own,  we  should  be  yeooira  of 

Cumberland  still.     But  mj  wilier— 

rhe  was  niece  to  a  baronet     ^d 

some  claim  u|iou   property  eonfts- 

eated   in   the  Jacobite  rrbellion  €i 

171(i,  and  I  «ent  to  law  to  ratab- 

lish   it,   and    little    by    little    thr 

]aw\ersdrew  me  in,  till  I  loat  mt 

Huit,  and,  with  it,  nearly  every  thi£.c 

I    possessed.     Tuen     tUe    acres    a 

Staiilt'y  had  owned  (or  over  e«Kit 

hundrid  years     we  at    to   pay    la« 

bills,  and.  with  the  snail  eurpiu* 

that   n*niained  uver.  we  emigraftrd 

to  thii  disitant   place,  and  now  (or 

tuu  yi-ars  I  ha%e  kept  the  *  Pcsai* 

thorne  Arms.*     I  don't  mind  it  for 

myselt  —1  am  old,  and  ahall  not  liw 

Umiz  ,  but  It  is  hanl  on  my  cuildrsn. 

Jack  iai  a  s{M»rtsnian.  and  a 

and   he   breaks  his  heart 

tifty  aen-s    that    arv    all    < 

niai.s:;e  nnw ;  and  M^lly  is 

fiiiv'jiiii  as  anv  \»os   iti 
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yet  she  has  to  work  like  a  country 
wench." 

And  Matty  hears  all  this,  as  she 
takes  a  peep  every  now  and  then 
through  the  glass  door  into  the 
parlour.  Her  father  is  fonder  of 
taking  a  glass  with  his  customers 
than  of  minding  his  affairs,  so 
Matty  and  her  brother  have  to 
manago  the  inn  as  best  they  can ; 
and,  while  she  is  listening  to  the 
sounds  in  the  parlour,  she  scarcely 
hears  her  brother  John's  voice  as 
he  remarks  that  the  coach  is  late. 
Still  less  does  she  hear  when  he 
asks  her  to  hand  him  something 
from  a  shelf  behind  the  bar. 

'•  Their  names  are  Prendergast, 
John  ;  that  d  a  Scotch  name,  but 
they  say  they  live  in  Ireland.  And 
the  dark  one  is  called  James,  and  the 
other  Alexander — and  Alexander  is 
the  best-looking  ;  the  dark  one  has 
a  cunning,  treacherous  face " 

"  Keep  to  your  opinion,  then,*' 
says  John,  roughly,  **the  first  taste 
of  wine  is  the  keenest,  and  the  first 
glance  at  a  face  is  the  surest.  But 
here's  the  coach — you'd  better  mind 
your  own  business." 

Sure  enough  the  ostlers  are 
running  round  from  the  yard,  and 
the  coach  is  pulling  up  at  the  inn 
door.  For  a  time  all  is  fuss  and 
bustle,  but  as  soon  ns  the  horses 
are  changed,  and  the  coachman  has 
finished  his  huge  tankard  of  ale,  the 
coach  sets  ofi'  again  on  its  road. 
When  it  is  gone  a  tall  burly  man, 
with  a  consequential  air  and  a  coarse 
red  face, enters  the  bouse.  He  greets 
John  Stanley  with  a  fiimiliar  con- 
descending nod,  and  tries  to  shako 
hands  with  his  sister,  but  she  draws 
back. 

"  You're  very  chilly.  Miss  Matty, 
this  evening.  Almost  as  chilly  as 
the  air  of  the  moor,"  he  says, 
rubbing  his  hands  together  to  hide 
the  awkwardness  of  the  rebuft'.  "  My 
fingers  are  quite  numb  from  holding 
the  reins  so  long.  Where  is  your 
father  ?  " 


"In  the  parlour,  Squire  Penni- 
thome,"  she  replies,  "with  two 
strange  gentlemen  who  have  come 
to  the  inn." 

**  Oh,  some  gentlemen — indeed !  '* 
rejoins  the  Squire,  with  a  loud  rough 
laugh.  "  1  must  see  these  gentle- 
men," he  adds,  as  he  pushes  open 
the  glass  door.  The  landlord  treats 
his  unmannerly  entrance  as  a  joke^ 
and  introduces  him  to  the  young 
men  as  Squire  Pennithorne,  a  gen- 
tleman known  honourably  far  and 
wide  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall, 
at  which  description  of  himself  the 
Squire  lauc^hs  unpleasantly. 

Again  the  girl  hears  voices  and 
laughter  from  the  parlour.  The 
Prendergasts  had  risen  on  the 
Squire's  entrance,  and  greeted  him 
with  mock  humility,  which  subser- 
vience had  put  him  in  good  humour, 
so  he  is  talking  in  his  liveliest 
fashion. 

"What  is  all  that  stuff?"  bo 
says  with  a  laugh,  pointing  to  the 
herbs  and  minerals  which  .Alexan- 
der Prendergast  had  laid  upon  the 
table. 

**  Some  plants,  and  fossils,  and 
other  things  we  have  been  collect- 
ing in  our  walks,"  replied  one  of 
the  young  men. 

"What  the  deuce  do  you  care 
for  such  things  P  "  asks  the  Squire 
again.  *' You're  not  apothecaries, 
are  you  ?  " 

•*  I  am  preparing  to  be  a  doctor," 
says  the  fair-haired  young  man, 
nudging  his  brother  under  the  table, 
"and  mv  brother  here  is  studying 
law." 

*•  Hum — his  face  is  just  the  co- 
lour of  parchment,"  replies  the 
Squire,  with  a  laugh  at  his  wit.  But 
uuder  James  Prendergast's  sallow 
skin  a  dark  fiush  of  anger  is  clearly 
seen  by  his  brother,  who  hastens  to 
make  peace. 

But  when  the  Squire  is  witty,  he 
is  not  easily  checKed,  and  just  as 
his  stupid  banter  seems  about  to 
lead  to  something  unpleasant  the 
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door  oponi,  and  John  Stanley  in- 
foniis  the  Squire  that  the  innn  has 
come  whom  he  wanted  to  see  about 
the  (io^.  and  that  the  dog  itfelf  is  in 
the  vtable;  whereupon  the  Squire 
i;oe«  oiT  with  John,  and  the  inn  aees 
hint  no  more  that  night. 

When  the  Squire  is  gone,  ^lattj 
goes  into  the  kitehenand  sita  down 
by  the  tire,  for  the  evenincs  have 
already  begun  to  grow  chilly,  and 
while  she  is  thinking  that  Khe  hates 
Squire  Pennithonie  more  and  more 
every  day,  thv  door  opens  ntid  the 
fair-haired  PreiidiTgast — Alexander 
— conies  and  stands  before  the  tire. 
He  is  cold,  he  savs,  and  h:i8  been 
wandering  about  in  search  of 
warmth.  And  while  he  is  roasting 
his  feet  at  the  tire,  he  a«ks  her  a 
great  many  questions  about  the 
2iquire,  and  from  her  lips  he  bc*Iieves 
the  utories  that  he  had  before 
coiiiit<'d  as  fablt'H.  But  uX  himsi'lf 
he  teiUhcr  nothiiii*— exivpt  tiiat  lie 
is  older  than  his  br«>tliiT. 

Days  yM»  ou,  and  still  tin*  Pren- 
derga»ts  are  at  the  inn.  Never  has 
the  **  PiMiiiitiionir  Ariiis  *'  been  so 
noisy  within  the  nifmorv  cif  man, 
for  thf  Squire  is  in  and  out  the 
whole  day  ioni;  (tn  one  pretence  or 
auotlicr.  N**w  it  is  to  uive  Matty 
a  bint  he  has  shot,  and  that  nhe  dinm 
ni>t  at  all  want — at  amither  lime  it  is 
to  ii.-ivc  a  wn*»tling  bunt  with  John, 
who  tt^aohes  hmi  north  country 
"  throws."  Hut  the  rt-al  reason  of 
the  Squire*^  perpetual  pre  sen  iv  at 
the  inn  i^*  his  jealousy  ot  Alexander 
lVi'nd«TL*:i!*t.  wh«*.  spite  of  all  bis 
bn'thtr*!*  « ir>»rts  tf»  Uiovf  hint.  i'i»;tts 
upt'U  rentaii.ii:^  at  tiu* "  lVnn:tiiurne 
Arfiis.*' 

Tfio  rf:i!"Mii  fi>r  l.:«i  iinwiiiin::nr»!« 
to  depart  i!«  not  far  to  »ei'K.  A 
^n-at  i«iVf  has  Miruug  up  between 
him  aiid  prrttv  .Mattv.  and  in  tlu  ir 
hap  p.  lies*  !•  \\,v\  sec  no  dau^'er  near 
—  Matty  least  of  ail.  For  iier  thi* 
skv  i!i  ail  of  one  serene  blue,  the 
birds  Mini:  mure  biithelv  thin  thev 
hare  e\er  done  bt*fort*,  the  air  set*m»( 


more  life-giTing,  \  i  %hm  braokkci 
dance,  and  the  ees  wav«  tbrj 
branches  in  the  gaj  breese  till  eki 
is  half  wild  with  youthfiai  joy  sm 
love.  Her  home  it  no  Inii^rr  i 
place  of  exile*  She  looks  oat  o] 
the  window  at  erening.  wad  watchti 
the  tun  sinking  behind  tho  locu 
ilata  of  moorlailay  that  lie  befocv  be: 
in  bars  of  colour  that  nrii  w\u 
many  gradationa  of  tint,  from  tm 
brown  foreground  into  Iho  blm 
and  purple  of  the  horiaoo,  vber^ 
a  transparent  golden  aliDoepk^r 
quivers  over  all.  And  the  gt«*» 
of  light  shot  out  by  the  djing  siu 
across  the  dark  shadowaof  the  moot 
seem  to  her  heavenly  meteengen  c 
gladness  as  they  strike  on  her  bear 
with  a  sense  of  infinite  beauty. 

She  has  never  thought  onich  c 
Squire  Pennithonie-»«*ic«|it  whet 
trying;  to  avoid  him,  and  dow  sbi 
hanily  thinks  of  him  at  all.  Mur! 
lees  does  she  take  paina  to  auftrf 
the  blow  that  her  culdneae  is  to  bi 
inclinations.  Nor  does  abe  not  in 
the  increasing  ^loom  of  hie  aniki 
countenance,  till  one  day  be  loae 
his  teaiper  at  her  indifierraee,  aw 
swears  she  may  have  her  fling  woe 
but  that  she 'will  live  to  rwe  bn 
fickleness.  She  reoliea  she 
have  been  fickle, 
cared  tor  him,  and  thit  ananei  onh 
po:irs  oil  on  the  fiame  of  hia  anger 
but  as  afterwards  he  yielda  km 
almost  complete  peoee,  abe  tbink 
it  IS  only  a  last  outbnrvl  of  ta 
wounded  Vanity,  and  ao  hb 
in;:  leaves  her  more 
before. 

For  James  Prmdeigaat,  too,  tb 
inn  IS  anythinj:  but  a 
lie  f!ten  urges  hia  brother  to 
tii;ne  tiieir  journey,  but  tbo 
tioM  aUavs  meets  with  a  rrlosd 
.\t  iant  he  tries  going  away 
but  this  device  proving  M 
tretual,  he  retur  ignin.  No 
much  as  Ale:  er  carta 
brother,  he  can  <  Jure  Ua 
at  a  time  when  & 
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ence  is  the  thiDg  he  likes  least.  All 
this  time  the  two  brothers  pass  for 
nothing  more  than  the  penniless 
younger  sons  of  an  Irish  gentleman. 

Nor  are  Matty's  father  and 
brother  one  bit  better  pleased 
than  the  Squire  at  her  rejection 
of  his  addresses.  The  old  man, 
with  the  selfishness  of  age»  cares 
for  nothing  but  his  restoration 
to  his  former  position,  and  only 
John's  entreaties  that  she  may  be 
lefb  to  his  management,  prevent 
him  from  reproaching  her  bitterly 
for  her  folly  in  Routing  so  grand  a 
suitor.  But  John  himself  does  not 
spare  her,  though  he  will  not  let 
his  father  scold  her. 

"You  give  yourself  airs,  miss," 
he  says,  *'  but  I  can  tell  you  I  am 
not  going  to  see  so  fine  a  man  as 
my  friend  Squire  Fennithorne  jilted 
by  a  girl  like  you.  You  think  it  is 
very  fine  to  desert  a  rich,  open- 
hearted  gentleman  for  a  wandering 
jackanapes  that  could  not  so  much 
as  give  his  wife  bread.  .  .  .*' 

And  all  this  time  James  Prender- 
gast  is  constantly  talking  of  his 
own  and  his  brother's  poverty.  And 
he  does  so  uncontradicted,  for  Alex- 
ander, having  won  Matty's  heart  as 
the  penniless  rival  of  a  rich  man,  is 
in  no  hurry  to  part  with  his  sense 
of  triumph. 


For  one  short  month  Matty  be- 
lieves she  enjoys  perfect  happiness 
— at  least  it  is  such  happiness  that 
in  after  years  to  think  upon  it  makes 
her  worn  face  glow  and  her  wearied 
heart  beat  fast.  She  loves  as  she  is 
loved,  freely,  fairly,  and  fully,  and 
she  would  laugh  to  scorn  the  idea 
that  earth  could  give  a  more  lasting 

joy. 

One  evening — the  last  evening  of 
heryouth,  it  has  always  since  seemed 
she  is  walking  with  her  lover  among 
the  fir-trees  in  a  little  grove  on  the 
edge  of  the  moor,  and  he  has  told 
her  that   in  a  lew  days'  time  he 


would  speak  to  her  father  and  silence 
all  his  scruples. 

"And  then,"  he  adds,  "will 
Squire,  nill  Squire,  we  two  shall  be 
man  and  wife." 

Happy  and  confident  in  this  as- 
surance, she  trips  homewards  alone, 
but  when  she  reaches  the  edge  of 
the  wood,  a  little  weight  of  maidenly 
gravity  settles  down  upon  her  heart, 
and  under  the  shelter  of  an  elder- 
bush  in  the  thick  hedge  that  skirts 
the  grove,  she  sits  down  to  think 
over  the  change  that  is  coming  in 
her  life.  But  presently  her  reflec- 
tions are  distarbed  by  the  sound  of 
voices. 

"  Then  that  is  agreed,"  says'  a 
rough  voice  that  she  knows  only  too 
well,  and  that  sends  all  her  happy 
thoughts  far  away  in  an  instant. 

•*  Yes,  quite  agreed,"  replies  the 
other  speaker,  whose  voice,  after  a 
moment,  she  recognizes  as  that  of 
James  Frendergast.  "  Your  inter- 
ests and  mine  are  identical  in  this 
matter,  and  there  is  no  obligation 
on  either  side.  Bemember,  though, 
what  I  said  just  now." 

"What  was  that?  About  tha 
parson  ?  " 

"  No ;  as  to  the  time.  There  is 
not  a  day  to  be  lost.  Are  you 
ready  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  never  fear  about  that.  I'm 
ready  enough." 

Then  they  pass  out  of  eai^shot, 
and  Matty  thinks  uneasily  over 
what  she  has  heard.  And  when 
she  goes  home  she  repeats  it  all  to 
her  lover,  who  says  it  was  only  some 
dog  or  horse  bargain,  and  that  his 
brother  knows  his  intention  of 
marrying  her,  and  approves  it, 
whereupon  Matty  looks  more  sur- 
prised than  convinced  of  the 
groundlessness  of  her  suspicions. 

That  evening  the  Squire  does  not 
appear  at  the  inn,  but  James  Fren- 
dergast is  in  hieh  spirits,  and  speaks 
with  so  much  friendliness  to  l^Iatty 
that  her  lover  looks  at  her  as  much 
as  to  say^  "  Was  I  not  right  ?  " 
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Next  marniii*;  t)je  eun  ri^es  to 
brill <;  Mattv  the  \\4>rHt  dav  in  her  life. 
Jiut  tlu)ii<;li  it  HM'tt  it  tloe»  not  at  tlr^t 
ehine  upon  thctn-uchery  and  sorrow 
that  tlio  hoard  are  maturing;.  All 
niglit  long  the  rain  foil  and  the  wind 
blew  hard,  00  that  when  dav  broke 
the  ^t reams  \iir«*  rushin;;  down  in 
full  llood;  but  liy  twehe  o*cloi*k. 
when  all  the  evil  is  planned,  the 
wind  IuIIh,  the  rain  ceases,  and  the 
sun  shines  out  brilliantly,  making  all 
the  rain-drop!*  glisten  like  dinmunds 
on  grass,  bramble,  and  leat'. 

All  the  morning  John  is  in  close 
cimsultation  with  his  fathrr,  who, 
after  their  coiiferenee,  st'eais  restless 
and  un('a*«y.  John,  ton,  in  not  quite 
himself,  as  he  moiis  to  and  iro  re« 
peati'iily,  glaueing  :it  tl)«-  cluck  and 
the  ^ky,  and  whtn  Matty  si>eak.i  to 
l.ini  .o(ie  only  ::«'t.H  >h>  rt  answers, 
.^imv  the  trouble  about  Spiire  IVn- 
lathi  rne,  Matt\  and  l.i-r  brother 
havf  tvased  t4>  be  fnends. 

S)  tiie  dav  wrar.f  oii  uiifasllv  till 
theoiii  Duteh  ehi'k  i^wvn  li»ur  iieavy 
>tn»kr<«  with  a  ImuiI  v\iiirr;n::  sound. 
Ti:e  i;oiiti*  ytarth-^  Miitt\  t'r>>ia  a 
thoughtful  niDiMi,  :i:;ii  it  j.iis  upon 
her  liiT\r!*.  wtii  h  are  ^tll;I.;^  un- 
Uftua  .yhigh.  It  biini^'s  hi-r  brother, 
tiiM.  iiit<»  the    lioUM'  lr>>m   hi«   post 

I  Tit!*. lie  tile  door.  vUitse  he  hail  been 
•tat.iiin/  ftir  a  iinmi  haiJ-ii-'.ir  hK»k- 

II  '^  :i''M  Jitly  arro-.>  ti.r  iiM*«»r.  Jle 
^tr:d«>  huj^tily  ..p  tti  h:^  'atliiT, 
-•'.•!•;"»  liowii,  aiiU  'Aiii-ptT:*  >oine- 
th:i.i:  i.t**  lii^  ear.  Ti.r  fiii  n.an  takr:* 
i.:i  ) 'j'e  «>'it  uf  iiiA  in  '.:l:.  -it  h.i» 
;:  !!.•  •  .t.aiid  bt«-:  r. -ii^iite  :  a  il< /I'U 
i.tiit «  \i;t)iiu  thi-  .a"!  i;...:-it  •^^^  and 
<  1]  ■"tulat*  t  Wit!i  !•••*  .*•  :*  :<ir  a  lao- 
;:k!i:.  V  i.ilf  Maiv  w..:'.!"!  tl.em 
*  !^  •-•    \        At   i.i*t   i.f  ^^  •  ;!.•  t«»    UKlke 

:.u  «:'.i.::  a:»  ii**  e.ii!^  i  ..;  t--  ..  r. — 

*•  1  \\;-ri  \.'..  Wi -ui  i  wai..  ..iT.-»'«  tiiC 
ij.i  i.  r..«  :':ir  a-  Mi-:;  U-  .■.••■.  eifita:;e. 
Max..  .lUii  !'.i.«i  i-.ii   .;  •*  •■  i.a^  anv 

m 

!'W.  ■  I  r  I  j^'*  i«  •*  i  V"..r  hr-iher 
t..in  .-.M.c  blip  in*  »"«  V.  iiii  I  :T— '^  "U  eati 
^1  w.ti*  him.  (i  »  \iitii  i.iiii,"  i.e  re- 
|t  jt-.  turning  away  his  li-jd- 


For  a  moment 
Matty  not  to  obey  her  fAibcr,  bat 
Johu*s  eyes  fixed  AUthoriUiivvSj 
upou  her,  and  the  long  cuttoai  of 
obedience  overcomcf  OTtfn  a  atroag 
warning  instinct.  Ten  mintitci 
later  she  is  leaving  the  houar,  «  bca 
her  father  calls  her  back,  aad  bida 
her  give  him  a  kiss. 

**  SVhat  it  all  thii  mjaterr  aboat, 
father?"  she  aaks,  loukiug  keeolj 
in  his  face,  *'  I  am  afraiJ  bitf 

before  she  could    aar  luure,  Joka 
was  at  her  side. 

*^  Nonsense,  child — iiotliing — o^ 
thing,"  the  old  man  replies,  glaoe- 
ing  nervously  at  his  aon.  **  Take 
good  care  of  her,  John*  God  Uaas 
YOU,  Mattv,  mv  child  !    Good-bTe." 

*'  Cotne  along — I  can't  wait  all 
night,'*  says  John,  roughlj,  takij^ 
her  by  the  arm,  and  prerentiog 
frum  going  back  into  the  h 
w  hen  she  fancies  aa  tbey  are 
it  that  she  heara  a  aort  of  aob  ar 
cry  from  her  fatiirr.  Thev  bare  aal 
walked  a  hundred  jarJa  bdoie 
Alexjudt-r  l*reiidergaat  ot< 
thenu  but  John's  gniffn 
sliuws  him  his  com  pan  T  ia  uawfl- 
coine,  and  he  returns  to  tbe  inn. 

Matty  fully  expects  tbat  berbf^ 
therwiil  improve  the  "<rmfwn  by 
worrying  her  about  Squire  Pi 
thorne,  but  to  her  surpriae  be 
not  mention  the  dreaded 
as  they  ero8?t  the  wet 
land,  where  the  mosses  aud 
audw:ld-lljwer»look  sobriliiaalvilk 
tin*  rain-drop«  stiU  upon  tbes,  ani 
t:i:y  red  and  yellow  leavea  and  prb* 
blr:*  are  satining  like  groM  in  tse 
dark  m>«i«t  ::round,  her  anirita  me 
a  id^i',  an  i  sbeb.*giQsionopenftv 
ail  tiiat  her  fears  bave  beam  o^f 
fo.iiisu  imaginings. 

Hi-r  brut  hi  r  doea  not 
hi-rat  ail— about  tbeSmireor 
a:i\ thing  else,  but  atndea 
yard  or  so  beforv  beai  witb  Ua 
in  his  |K)ckets.     Ue 
she  can  hardly  keep  np 
and  by   the  time  tbcy 
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Boldic*^  cottage,  she  is  quite  tired 
out  with  plodding  through  the  heavy 
ground.  Meg  Boldie's  abode  is 
nothing  better  than  a  tumbledown 
but  ou  one  of  the  bleakest  bits  of 
the  moor,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  high  road. 

Meg  Boldie  herself,  half  smuggler, 
half  fowl-dealer,  is  not  at  home ;  she 
is  either  cheating  the  revenue  or 
tramping  the  country,  buying  birds 
in  one  village  and  selling  them  at 
nearly  double  the  price  in  the  next, 
and  the  door  of  her  cottage  is  pad- 
locked. To  Matty's  surprise,  her 
brother  picks  up  a  stone,  and  with 
one  blow  smashes  the  padlock.  Ho 
then  points  to  the  open  door,  and 
tells  her  to  go  inside  the  house. 

"  Go   in   there,"    he  then   says, 
roughly. 

"  W  hat  for  ?"  asks  Matty,  shrink- 
ing  back. 

**  Because  I  tell  you,"  he  replies, 
taking    her  by   the  shoulders  and 
pushing  her  forward.     As  soon  as 
she   has  crossed  the  threshold,  he 
slams  the  door  and   secures  it  in 
some  way,  and  unfortunate  Matty 
is  a  prisoner.     In  vain  she  wrings 
her  hands,  foreboding  ill,  and  calls 
for  help.     Her  brother  has  moved 
out  of  hearing  to  escape  her  cries 
and  entreaties,  but  through  the  slit 
in  the  wall  that  is  Meg's  only  win- 
dow  she  sees  him  keeping   guard 
over  her  from  a  distance.     She  is 
secure  enough,  he  knows.     Even  if 
she  could  walk  through  the  walls  of 
the  house,  there  is  not  a  shrub  within 
half  a  mile  on  any  side  of  it   to 
screen  her  from  his  sight.    Vainly 
she   strains   her  eyes   looking   out 
through  the  narrow  fissure — vainly 
she  throws  herself  against  the  door 
and   tries   to  burst  it  open.     And 
equally  vain  are  her  tears  and  la- 
mentationi<,  when  at  last  she  sinks 
to  the  ground  in  a  corner  of  the 
hut,  worn  out   by  the  violence  of 
her  useless  efforts.     Heaven  alone 
can  gauge  the  measure  of  her  agony, 
as  for  nearly  two  dreadful  hours  she 


beats  her  heart  out  in  useless  strug- 
gles against  her  captivity. 

At  last,  after  sullen  despair  has 
begun  to  take  the  place  of  active 
resistance,  and  while  she  is  crouch- 
ing  in   her  comer  with  drooping 
head  and  clenched  hands,  she  hears 
the  sound  of  voices  drawing  near 
the  cottage.      Presently   the  door 
is  thrown  open  and  four  men  enter; 
one  of  them  carries  a  lantern,  bat 
at  first  they  do  not  see  her,  and  it 
is  a  few  moments  before  the  light 
penetrates  into  the  dark  angle  where 
she  is  sitting  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands.     For  she  has  recognized 
three  of  these  four  men — they  are 
her  brother,    James   Frendergast, 
and  Squire  Peunithorne, — and  she 
augurs  the  worse  for  their  presence. 
Then,  at  a  signal  from  the  Squire, 
the  fourth  man,  whom  she  does  not 
know,  leaves  the  hut  with  James 
Frendergast,  and  she  is  alone  with 
her  brother  and  her  hated  suitor. 
Then,  almost   to  her  annihilation, 
she  learns  with  what  object  she  has 
been  decoyed  into  that  lonely  spot. 
She  is  to  be  the  bride  of  Squire 
Fennithorne. 

Of  the  scene  that  follows  this  an- 
nouncement she  can  scarcely  bear  to 
think,  even  after  so  many  years  have 
passed  since,  with  tears  and  entrea* 
ties,  she  made  a  desperate  resistance 
against  her  evil  fate.  Nor  does  she 
ever  remember  it  distinctly — a  con- 
fusion of  heartless  indifference, 
broken  prayers,  angry  denials,  and 
unmanly  threats,  is  all  her  recollec- 
tion of  that  crael  interview,  after 
which,  more  dead  than  alive,  they 
hurry  her  through  a  ceremonial— a 
ring  is  placed  on  her  finger,  and  a 
mau  who  disgraces  his  office  declares 
Wilfrid  Fennithorne  and  Martha 
Stanley  man  and  wife,  and  invokes 
a  blessing  upon  them  which  iialls  on 
the  ears  of  ooth  with  a  sound  of 
litter  mockery. 

An  ill-omened  wedding  this.  No 
joy-bells  —  no  bridal  wreath — no 
smiles — not  a  tear  even.    A  sullen 
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bridegroom.  auJ  a  ppeechless  de- 
■pairinz  bride.  A  scene  never  to  be 
looked  back  upon  without  horror  to 
the  latest  day  of  the  woman's  life. 

It  is  quite  dark  now,  and  the 
wind  has  risen  again,  and  the  rain 
is  falling  in  torrents,  as  they  make 
their  way  from  the  hut  across  the 
moor  to'  the  hiprh  road  where  the 
8quire*s  carriage  is  in  waiting.  They 
find  the  homes  rearing  and  plunging, 
and  the  Squire  rushes  to  their  heads, 
and  for  a  moment  his  wretched  bride 
hopes  they  will  crush  him  beneath 
their  hoofs  an  they  paw  the  air. 
But  his  brute  force  soon  quiets 
them,  and  tlien  he  opens  the  carriage 
door. 

'•"Will  you  pet  inr"  he  says  to 
the  tremblinj;  bride. 

A  pain  hiT  spirit  of  resistance 
breaks  forth,  and  she  falls  on  her 
knees  and  prays  for  mercy.  But 
they  treat  her  even  more  roughly 
than  before,  and  lifl  her  half-faint- 
ing; into  the  carriage.  The  Squire 
tak<'S  hirt  place  at  her  side,  and  they 
are  alK>ut  to  drive  utf  when  James 
PrendorKa^t  hteps  forwanl  to  the 
Mtiridnw,  and  wav!«  something  in  a 
wliiftfH'r  to  the  Esquire. 

Tlie  Squiri*  x*  about  to  reply  when 
he  in  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  a 
bi- ■'.!',  and  anqr}*  voices.  His  bride, 
t  •,  hears  them,  and  stretches  fur- 
waid  t«i  catch  a  glimpse  uf  wliat  is 
♦:"iii:;i»n— for  the  is  eureuhe  reeog- 
niz''ii  one  voiiv.  But  S'juire  Pen- 
niUMirnf  pii<*het(  her  back  with  an 
oati).  :iiiil  tfiN  his  iifr%*ants  to  dri\*e 
on.  Then  tlie  rarriai*e  dashes  for- 
w.ird.  and  the  s«>undri  of  anger  and 
tl:;htiii;{  are  drowned  by  the  noise 
of  the  carriage  as  it  ilicA  rapidly 
through  the  darkness,  the  horses 
ht'in\z  uri;ed  to  their  best  pace — 
i:i  hinour  of  bride  and  bridepruom. 

Ti  e  grate  is  CiiM  and  tlto  candle 
i.i*  ^  init  ilown  into  its  .**ocket  whi*n 
M;**  Mi'H.iw  h:i*  «»ni'e  more  lived 
•  .  r  tin*  pn-tt.  HUtli-ring  ntraiu  the 
>-.::•  riie«!(  uf  )t«t  sorrows,  but  fecl- 
1   .:  iii>  pii'a«!ire  in  its  joys. 


'*  My  heart  is  dead.*'  she  aigha, 
when  the  weary  retrospect  is  orer. 
*' Everything  is   gone — lore,  hope, 
and  joy— nothing  is    left  but  nr 
hatred  of  the  man  who  plotted  mj 
misfortune  and  hiii  brother's.     I  can 
forgire   Squire  Pennithome  —  ha 
Hinned  most  against  mo ;    I  hare 
forgiven  John,  for  ho  prayed  for 
my  pardon  on  his  death-bed^but 
James    Prendergaat    never    aaked 
mv  forgiveness,    or  his  brother**, 
whom  he    wronged  twice— and  I 
have  not  forgiven  him   unasked,*' 
she  adds,  standing  up  and  eleodiiiig 
her    hands   together.     **  But  the 
Lord's  vengeance  baa  found  him  out 
—he  made  me  live  a  hunted,  miaer- 
able  life,  bound  to  a  man  I  hated iqr 
a  chain  I  could  not  break,  and  per- 
petually flying  from  hiding-plaee  to 
liiding-place,  till  after  manj  wearr 
years   death    relieved    me   of     mT 
tormentor— but  Ood  haa  Bd  left 
his   crimes   unpunished  —  he   has 
visited    the     sins    of    the    father 
upon  the  son-— «Bd  to-morrow  my 
last    duty    upon   earth  will    haw 
been  fulfilled.     I  have  found  Alex- 
ander Prendergast's  daughter,  and 
James  Prendergast'a  son  will  have 
to  yield  up  to  her  the  spoils  of  his 
father's  cnmes." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

MIS.S   UEOAW  TRIUMPBAHT. 

TiiK  next  morning — the  erentfal 
day  fixed  fur  the  meeting  between 
Miss  Megaw,  supported  bv  Mr. 
llatohett,  on  the  one  hani,  and 
riiarlie  Prendergast  and  his  legal 
aihi^er.  Mr.  Stick,  of  the  firm  of 
Stick.  Slinger,  A  Stick. un  the  other 
— broke  dark  and  misty;  Mid  the 
weather  appeared  perfectly  eaitabie 
to  the  work  in  hand.  Thm  waa  wo 
sunshine  to  bring  cheerfalnew  er 
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levitj'  iuto  the  proceedings — no 
storm  to  distract  attention  from 
them. 

If  it  had  been  a  question  of  a 
duel,  the  preliminaries  of  the  meet- 
ing could  not  have  been  arranged 
with  more  precision  or  punctilious- 
ness. An  almost  superhuman  reserve 
marked  Mr.  Hatchett's  words,  and 
the  inscrutability  of  his  countenance 
provoked  even  his  legal  adversary's 
admiration.  But  Mr.  Stick's  de- 
meanour was  also  very  near  per- 
fection. A  gentle  air  of  sarcasm  and 
incredulity  characterized  all  his 
words  and  actions,  and  by  a  languid 
indifference  he  expressed  his  opinion 
of  the  weakness  of  his  opponent's 
case,  and  entered  a  silent  protest 
against  Mr.  Hatchett's  assumption 
of  its  importance  and  mystery. 

The  meeting  (contrary  to  Mr. 
Stick*s  advice)  was  to  be  considered 
an  amicable  one — that  is  to  say,  only 
the  defensive  armourof  equivocation, 
suppressio  vert,  and  insinuation  was 
to  be  used.  It  would  not  be  permis- 
sible for  either  party  openly  to  ac- 
cuse the  other  of  perjury,  forgery, 
or  wilful  imposition ;  such  amenities 
were  to  be  reserved,  if  required  at 
all,  for  the  trial  in  the  law  courts. 
Mr.  Stick  thought  the  meeting  an 
absurdity,  inasmuch  as  there  was 
palpable  danger  of  a  compromise, 
owing  to  his  client's  ridiculous  way 
of  viewing  things. 

"  If  they  let  me  see  their  proofs, 
and  I  consider  those  proofs  suffi- 
cient to  establish  their  case,  I 
shan't  oppose  their  claim,"  Charlie 
bad  said,  the  day  before,  to  Mr. 
Stick. 

"  That,  my  dear  sir,  you  can  do  of 
course ;  but  I  am  bound  to  remark 
that  such  a  course  would  be  very  ir- 
regular, and  one  that  I  am  quite  sure 
your  late  father,  whom  I  had  often 
the  pleasure  of  advising,  would  never 
have  pursued,"  Mr.  Stick  had  re- 
plied, with  nervous  irritation.  '*  In 
a  case  where  no  less  a  sum  than 
four  hundred   thousand   pounds  is 


involved,  there  should  most  certainly 
be  a  law-suit.*' 

**  I  don't  want  any  law-suit." 

''But  there  ought  to  be  one^- 
unlesfY  you  wish  to  make  them  a 
present  of  the  money.  Of  course* 
if  you  have  a  fancy  for  giving  them 
nearly  half  a  million  of  money,  you 
can  do  so.  But  it  is  perfectly  moDr 
strous  not  to  contest  the  matter  at 
alL  I  would  consent  even  (though 
I  deprecate  any  compromise)  to  an 
amicable  law-suit,  but  to  give  in  to 
such  a  claim  without  any  leffal 
struggle  whatever  I  should  consider 
sheer  madness,  and  I  feel  it  my. 
dutv  to  protest  with  all  my  might 
against  such  a  thing.  You  must 
pardon  the  strength  with  which  I 
express  myself." 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  you," 
Charlie  replied,  with  a  smile,  *'  but 
there  is  a  chance  of  a  law-suit  left. 
If  I  find  reason  to  believe  their 
claim  an  imposture,  I  will  oppose  it 
with  all  my  power." 

"  Pray  do ;  pray  do,  my  dear 
sir,"  urged  Mr.  Stick,  somewhat 
consoled  by  this  renewal  of  hope, 
while  he  proceeded  to  give  Charlie 
minute  instructions  as  to  how  he 
should  behave  on  the  morrow. 

Kor  was  Miss  Megaw's  adviser 
behindhand  in  preparing  her  for  the 
coming  interview. 

"Pardon  me,  my  dear  madam," 
he  said,  raising  his  right  hand  with 
a  gentle  deprecatory  movement, 
**  but  I  feel  it  necessary  to  caution 
ou.  The  best  of  ladies  are  apt  to 
e  impulsive,  and  to  allow  their 
feelings — their  good  feelings  I  mean, 
of  course — ^to  get  the  better  of  their 
discretion.  Now  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  impulse  in  law,  except  in- 
deed in  adaresses  to  juries,  where 
the  appearance  of  being  carried  away 
by  an  irresi&tiblo  storm  of  feeling  is 
often  very  useful;  but  the  appearance 
is  quite  enough;  anything  more 
would  be  calculated  to  show  the 
absence  of  that  indifference  to  re- 
sults after  he  has  done  his  best. 
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which  it  the  glorr  of  a  real  lawrer. 
In  such  a  tneeltng  at  thit  with 
Mr.  Prendergatt,  ceolneta,  confi- 
denee,  and  cautiont  reserve  are 
ettentia].  Say  nothing  in  a  fluny, 
never  antwer  quickly,  betray  no 
heiitation,  and  give  oat  your 
words  at  if  they  were  worth 
twenty  tovereignt  apiece,  as  in- 
deed  they  will  he,  and  more,  if  you 
succeed  in  convincing  that  young 
man  that  any  opposition  to  our 
claim  is  useless.  Above  all  let  the 
name  of  our  claimant  ooroe  upon 
him  at  the  end  of  the  interview  only, 
as  the  last  overwhelming  blow.** 

"  Uc  will  not  let  himself  be  con« 
vinced,  even  if  I  prove  her  identity 
ten  tiroes  over." 

*'  Then  why  consent  to  this  meet- 
ingP" 

^  Because  he  insisted  on  it  so 
strongly.  And  his  words  were  »o 
honeyed,  I  could  scarcely  refuse." 
'  "  I  don't  agree  with  you  about  his 
not  giving  in.  Though,  owing  to  the 
death  of  Mrv.  Alexander  Frender- 
gast*s  sister,  the  widow,  we  can't 
prove  his  father  to  have  instigated 
the  theft  of  the  child,  the  inference 
that  he  did  so  is  strong  enough  to 
disgrace  his  son  for  ever  and  a  day, 
if  once  made  public.  Then  the 
Violet  Thomson  affair — the  fact  of 
his  father  bringing  her  up  secretly 
— you'll  see,  he'll  knuckle  under." 

**  He  might  if  the  stakes  were  not 
so  great** 

*'  (Ireat  or  little,  you  will  see  I 
am  right.** 

I  hope  so/*  said  Miss  Megaw, 

she       11  seemed  unconvinced. 

ve       wish  to  see  the  name  of 

;ast   dragged  through   the 

I  thinff  that  alwavs 

\     lir,**  said  Mr. 

I      3      nt,  while  he 

1     a  rinir  atten- 

I    that  he  was 

iT  whether 

rou. 

r<ptt  allude?  " 


«• 


"  Well,  from  what  I  can  guess  of 
the  late  Mr*  James  Prendergast — 
and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  you  hold 
even  a  worse  opinion  of  him  than  I 
do— I  wonder  he  did  not  go  farther 
in  his  action  against  his  brother. 
I  wonder  he  never  tried  to  injure 
him  personally— and  I  am  puxsled 
also  by  the  care  and  kindness  he 
bestowed  upon  the  girl  whom  be 
fancied  was  nis  niece.  I  say  I  won- 
der  he  never  tried  to  take  hta 
brother's  life." 

Mr.  Hatchett's  voice,  as  he  made 
the  foregoing  rt^marks,  sank  almost 
to  a  whisper,  and  when  he  had 
finished  he  abandoned  the  contem- 
plation  of  his  ring  and  fixed  his 
small  sharp  eyes  on  Miss  Megaw*s 
face. 

*'  He  was  nearer  paying  with  his 
own  life  for  his  treachery  towards 
his  brother,**  thought  Miss  Megaw, 
ns  she  remembered  the  account  of  a 
struggle  between  the  brothers  on  the 
road  through  the  moor  on  the  night 
she  was  carried  ofi"  in  S<^uire  Penni* 
theme's  carriage.  On  his  death*bed 
John  Stanley  had  told  her  that  only 
his  whole  strength,  joined  ta  James 
Prendergast's,  had  saved  the  hit* 
ter  from  his  brother*s  fury.  Miss 
Megaw  said  nothing  of  this  to  Mr. 
Hatchett,  but  contented  herself  with 
this  reply — 

**  I  toink  he  had  not  the  courage 
of  his  cunning,**  she  said,  "  and,  bad 
as  his  actions  were,  I  am  thankfal 
he  had  no  stain  of  blood  upon  his 
hands.**  And  she  shudderea  aa  ahe 
spoke.  "  But,  like  you,  I  do  not 
understand  why  he  was  so  careful 
of  Violet  Thomson.  It  is  the  oolj 
thing  that  puixles  me.*' 

**  I  have  thought  of  only  one  «!• 
planation  of  it  that  at  all  satisBea 
me,**  taid  ^Ir.  Hatchett,  nssuming 
the  scrutiny  of  hi«  ring.  *'  It  has 
occurred  to  uie  as  just  possible  that 
he  intended  through  her  to  inflict 
a  wound  upon  his  brother,  and  se- 
cure for  himitelf  all  the  material 
things  he  coveted.    Bemenberhe 
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had  two  sons — it  is  quite  possible 
he  counted  on  marrying  her  to  one 
of  the  young  men,  and  then  making 
terms  for  her  restoratiou.  In  this 
way,  perhaps,  he  counted  on  check- 
mating his  orother  in  the  end.  This 
may  not  be  the  right  explaDation  of 
his  movements,  but  it  seems  to  me 
at  least  the  most  likely." 

"If  ho  had  married  his  son  to 
this  Violet  Thomson!"  remarked 
Miss  Megaw. 

"  He  would  have  been  most  egre- 
giously  sold,  and  it  would  have  made 
our  story  very  complete,"  replied 
Mr.  Hatchett,  with  a  smile.  **  Mr. 
James  Prendergast,  it  seems  to  me, 
was  cunning  enough,  but,  as  you 
said,  he  had  no  courage  to  carry 
out  bis  plans.  If  he  had  only  had 
nerve  to  carry  out  what  he  was 
Quite  unscrupulous  enough  to  wish 
aone,  we  should  in  all  human  proba- 
bility never  have  had  this  chance 
of  undoing  his  work,  my  dear 
madam.'* 

''And  his  son?'*  asked  Miss 
Megaw,  "what  do  you  think  of 
him?'' 

"  I  confess  I  am  almost  always 
prejudiced  against  the  son  of  such 
a  bad  man  as  Mr.  James  Prender- 
gast. At  the  same  time,  I  must 
confess  that  what  I  have  seen  of 
Captain  Prenderfi;ast  has  had  the 
effect  of  diminishing  the  feeling 
very  considerably.  So  far  Captain 
Prendergast  has  behaved  distinctly 
well.  He  did  not  annoy  you  at 
Glenriveen,  as  he  might  easily  have 
done,  and  it  would  be  unfair  not  to 
allow  that  he  has,  in  this  matter  of 
the  will,  done  more  than  could  be 
expected,  even  in  the  way  of  meet- 
ing us  without  animosity." 

'*I  suspect  he  knew  something  of 
nis  father's  plans,  and,  knowing  he 
must  give  in,  wants  to  get  as  much 
credit  in  doing  so  ns  possible.  I 
expect  his  father  told  him  enough 
to  make  him  guess  who  Violet 
Tbomt^on  might  be,  and  that  in 
Jeanne's  maternal  claim  he  saw  a 


comfortable  way  out  of  danger.  And 
I  am  certain  he  thinks  our 
claimant  no  one  else  but  Violet 
Thomson  herself  —  but  why  he 
should  not  have  married  her  and 
completed  his  father's  schemes,  I 
don't  quite  see." 

''  I  don't  think  you  are  right  as  to 
this,"  replied  the  lawyer.  "  What 
o'clock  is  it  now  p — they  ought  soon 
to  be  here.  A  quarter-past  one; 
we  fixed  half- past  for  the  meeting. 
Let  me  for  the  last  time  impress 
upon  you,  my  dear  madam,  the  ab- 
solute necessity  for  keeping  a  guard 
upon  yourself.  Don't  be  impetuous 
— ^be  calm,  impressive,  crushing,  if 
you  will,  but,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
don't  show  the  slightest  symptom 
of  haste.  Let  all  be  ease  and  con- 
fidence on  our  side — disturbance 
and  fidgetiness  on  theirs." 

When  Charlie  started  from 
Olenriveen  with  Mr.  Stick  he  had 
also  to  listen  to  many  "  last  words  " 
of  counsel,  but  the  very  last  .words 
came  from  his  mother. 

"  I  feel  a  strong  instinctive  aver- 
sion to  this  Megaw  woman,  Charlie," 
she  said ; ''  do,  pray,  be  on  your  guard 
with  her.  I  don't  wish  to  seem 
harsh,  but  I  feel  certain  the  whole 
thing  is  a  hateful  conspiracy." 

"  Make  your  mind  easy,"  said 
Charlie ;  '*  if  it  is  a  conspiracy  we 
shall  do  our  best  to  defeat  it.  But 
if  the  woman  is  correct  in  what  she 
says,  why  then  our  duty  is  equally 
plain." 

"An  amicable  law-suit,"  sug- 
gested Mr.  Stick,  but  Charlie  shook 
his  head. 

On  the  way  to  Bathmellick, 
though  Mr.  Stick  droned  cautions 
and  conjectures  into  his  ears  by 
the  dozen,  Charlie  could  thiuk  of  ^ 
nothing  but  Violet  Thomsou.  Was 
it  possible  that  the  girl  with  whom 
his  father  had  been  mysteriously 
connected,  and  who  had  been  sug- 
gested to  him  as  his  wife,  was  about 
to  be  called  his  cousin,  and  a  large 
share  of  his  uncle's  wealth  claimed 
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in  her  name.    Better  her  thfto  an- 
other,  be  tbouebt. 

Nor  was  the  strength  of  this 
idea  lessened  when  he  reaehed  the 
hotel,  for  as  be  was  shown  into  the 
room  where  Miss  Megaw  and  Mr. 
Hatcbett  were,  Jeanne  quitted  it 
hastilj  bj  another  door.  Miss 
Megaw  saw  be  bad  seen  the  French- 
woman, and  noticed  that  he  changed 
colour.  *'He  knows  something," 
she  said  triumphaotlj  to  herself;  *'  I 
was  right  in  my  opinion  of  him,  and 
I  need  not  spare  him." 

^  Bemember  what  I  said/*  whb- 
oered  Mr.  Hatcbett,  •"  be  cool.'*  Mr. 
batchett  was  frightened  at  Miss 
Meow's  excitement,  and  the  in- 
tensity  of  her  interest  in  the  results 
of  the  coming  discussion. 

^€h>od  morning,  Captain  Pren* 
dergast/*  said  Miss  Megaw,  coldly, 
intrenching  herself  behind  a  large 
table  to  aroid  shaking  hands  with 
the  foe. 

"  Good  mominff,*'  replied  Charlie, 
taking  a  chair,  which  Mr.  Hatcbett 
was  good  enough  to  put  in  his 
war. 

Sir.  Hatcbett  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings with  a  short  sddress,  in 
which  he  expatiated  on  the  adran- 
tages  of  an  amicable  settlement  of 
delicate  family  afiairt,  whenerer 
such  a  thing  was  possible.  *'  The 
present  case  is  one/*  be  concluded, 
*'  in  which  the  eifects  of  litigation 
would  be  almost  disastrous  so 
delicate  and  unpleasant  are  eome  of 
the  points  involred ;  in  fact,  but  for 
the  decease  of  one  of  the  parties 
concerned,  they  might  easilr  take 
the  form  of  criminal  proceedmgs.'* 

After  throwing  out  this  unplea- 
sant hint,  Mr.  Hatcbett,  who  had 
been  standing  while  making  his 
speech,  Mt  down,  and  Mr.  Stick, 
who  had  been  liiteninc:  to  him  with 
a  bland  tmile  of  contempt,  lirt<Hi  up 
his  Toa*e  in  reply,  and  remarktrd  that 
hints  vert*  all  verr  u»rt'ul  in  their 
proper  pUoo,  as  in  Mr.  llatchett*s 
elequrnt   and    well'intentionrd   re* 


marks,  but  that  they  had  met  to  day 
to  reoeiTe  some  more  substantial 
things  than  disquieting  suffgestions 
and  vague  assertions.  Proon,  proofs, 
and  nothing  but  proofs,  did  ne  ask 
fbr,  and  he  Deggea  that  they  might 

Sroceed  to  business  without  further 
elay. 

*'  Ton  are  aware.  Captain  Pren- 
dargast,  that  your  uncle,  the  late 
Mr.  Alexander  Prendergast,  was 
married  ?  *'  said  Mr.  Hatcbett. 

Charlie  nodded  in  si^  of  assent. 
He  had  already  ascertained  that  the 
fact  was  beyond  dispute. 

**  He  married  a  French  lady,  daugh- 
ter of  a  rather  emintot  mechanician 
— a  Monsieur  Bertin,  whom  he  used 
freouentlr  to  risit  at  his  residence 
at  Vertsilles.  For  reasons  of  his 
own,  he  kept  the  fact  of  his  marriage 
primte ;  for  a  time  only  it  was  not 
to  be  made  public,  he  said  to 
Monsieur  Bertin  ;  but,  when  Mon- 
sieur Bertin  died,  disagreementa 
arose  between  Mr.  Prendemst  and 
bis  wife,  and  they  erentually  sepa- 
rated by  mutual  consent.  No 
person  connected  with  this  country 
knew  of  Mr.  Prendergast's  marriage 
except  his  Talet,  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Ruttledge,  who  died  about 
a  fortnight  after  ita  solemnisation. 
Now,  it  is  surmised  that  the  un- 
happiness  that  arose  in  Mr.  Preo- 
dergavt*s  married  life  waa  due,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  the  eril  influence 
exercised  upon  Mrs.  Prendergast  by 
her  sister,  Madame  Leriche,  a  widow, 
against  whom  Monsieur  Bertin  had 
particttUrly  eautioned  his  son-in« 
Uw." 

**  This  is  only  a  surmise,  we  are 
to  understand'?*'  interrupted  Mr. 
Stick,  with  another  bland  amile  of 
contempt. 

**  The  point  is  of  no  particular 
importance,  but  we  are  aware  of  the 
truth  of  the  statement.  The  late 
Mr.  Prendergast  informed  this  lady 
here  of  the  fact,  wheu  speaking  to 
her  on  the  subject  of  his  married 
life/- 
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**  This  lady  seems  to  hare  enjoyed 
the  late  Mr.  Prendergast's  confi- 
dence, to  a  remarkable  extent/*  ob- 
served  Mr.  Stick,  with  a  sneer. 

•*  She  has  had  that  privilege/'  re- 
plied Mr.  Hatchett,  emphatically. 
'<  She  was  Mr.  Frendergast's  most 
valued  friend." 

''What  I  was,  or  was  not,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  our  present 
business,"  interposed  Miss  Megaw, 
''  and  it  will  be  well  to  allow  Mr. 
Hatchett  to  continue  his  statement, 
I  think." 

"I  was  saying,"  pursued  Mr. 
Hatchett,  with  easy  confidence, 
"  that  Monsieur  Bertin,  knowing 
Madame  Leriche's  character,  warned 
bis  son-in-law*  against  allowing  her 
inside  his  house.  Unfortunately, 
in  a  moment  of  weakness,  after 
Monsieur  Bertin's  death,  he  con- 
sented to  allow  ber  to  come  and 
keep  her  sister  company  in  her 
affliction.  It  was  an  unhappy  day 
for  Mr.  Frendergast  when  his 
sister-in-law  first  crossed  his  thres- 
hold, for  she  brought  discord  and 
trouble  with  her,  that  not  even  the 
birth  of  a  lovely  child,  some  months 
later,  could  remove.  On  the  con- 
trary, matters  grew  worse,  and  in- 
stead of  proving  a  bond  of  union, 
the  child  became  an  additional 
weapon  in  Mrs.  Prendergast's  hands 
with  which  to  annoy  her  husband  ; 
and  so  intolerable  did  his  home  be- 
come at  last,  that  he  determined  to 
try  whether  his  absence  for  a  time 
might  not  heal  the  dissensions  that 
were  making  his  life  so  wretched. 
Accordingly  he  left  the  little  village 
of  St.  Fleur,  where  they  had  been 
residing,  on  the  borders  of  Switzer- 
land, and  leaving  Mrs.  Frendergast 
in  Paris,  according  to  herl  express 
wish,  he  set  ofif  to  gratify  his  scien- 
tific tastes  by  a  tour  among  the 
mining  districts  of  Europe.  He 
was  in  Styria  when  the  news  reached 
him  of  his  child's  disappearance. 
But  to  return  to  the  period  of  his 
departure,  shortly  after  which  we 


begin  to  find  some  of  those  things 
which  my  friend  opposite  desires  so 
anxiously — namely,  proofs  of  our 
assertions.  What  I  have  been 
stating  up  to  this  time  is  only  what 
Miss  Megaw  has  beard  from  Mr. 
Frendergast  and  his  wife  of  their 
married  life,  with  the  important 
excention  of  the  marriage  itself,  of 
whicn  there  is  abundant  and  com- 
plete evidence,  as  Mr.  Stick  will  no 
doubt  admit." 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  Mr.  Stick, 
shaking  his  head  dubiously. 

''Once  Mrs.  Frendergast  leaves 
St.  Fleur  and  comes  to  Paris,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Hatchett,  more  and  more 
easily  and  cheerfully,  "  we  have,  in 
addition  to  oral  testimony,  docu- 
mentary proofs  of  the  highest  im- 
portance in  establishing  the  identity 
of  our  claimant.  At  first,  after  her 
husband's  departure,  Mrs.  Frender- 
gast made  some  attempt  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf;  and  her  first  step 
in  the  right  direction  was  to  break 
ofif  her  correspondence  with  her 
sister ;  but  this  did  not  at  all  suit 
Madame  Leriche's  book,  so  she 
made  her  way  to  Paris  as  quickly  as 
she  could,  and  began  a  new  series 
of  intrigues  to  gain  possession  of 
her  sister^s  mind,  in  which  she 
seems,  judging  from  expressions  in 
certain  letters  which  we  shall  con- 
sider presently,  to  have  been  only 
partially  successful.  So  matters 
went  on  till  the  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  the  child.  Into  the  details 
of  that  disappearance  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  now ;  sufiBce  it  to 
say  that  the  child  vanished  during 
the  night,  and  that  circumstances 
tended  to  prove  that  it  had  been 
stolen  by  some  person  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  house  in  which 
Mrs.  Frendergast  was  living.  At 
this  time,  as  I  gather  from  those 
letters  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded " 

"  But  which   we  have  not  yet 
seen,'*  interrupted  Mr.  Stick. 

"  But  which  Captain  Frendergast 
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shall  tee  pretentlj/'  replied  Hits 
Me^aw. 

^  From  those  letters,**  continued 
Mr.  Hatchett,  *'  I  gather  that 
Madame  Leriche  was  at  that  time 
leading  a  renr  reckless  and  extrara- 
gant  life,  and  that  in  spite  of  con- 
siderahle  sums  which  she  receired 
from  time  to  time,  she  was  per- 
petually in  want  of  money.  And  it 
appears,  moreover*  that  she  con- 
trived to  get  pecuniary  assistance 
from  her  sister,  to  whom  Mr.  Pren- 
dergast  was  exceedingly  liberal,  but 
the  sums  which  she  succeeded  in 
procuring  in  this  way  were  too  small 
to  be  much  help  to  her.  Mr. 
Prendergast  was  travelling  in  Styria 
when  the  news  reached  him  of  bis 
child's  disappearance,  but  owing  to 
the  irregularity  with  which  letters 
are  transmitted  in  remote  districtSt 
it  WS8  not  till  some  time  after  the 
•ad  event  that  he  heard  of  it.  He 
set  out  at  once  for  Paris,  however, 
and  used  all  possible  means  to  re- 
cover his  daughter;  but  the  time 
was  a  bad  one  for  securing  the  full 
attention  of  the  police.  They  were 
much  engaged  looking  after  political 
conspirators,  and  either  from  this 
cause,  or  from  the  adroitness  of  the 
person  who  stole  the  child,  all  their 
searches  were  vain.  Then  cjuarrels 
morr  serious  than  those  which  had 
occurred  before  sprang  up  between 
Mr.  nnd  Mrs.  rrendergast.  Mr. 
Prt-ndenrast.  in  a  hasty  moment, 
accuKMl  his  wife  of  having  made  away 
with  the  child,  and  she  in  return 
uttered  some  vague  unaiesuing 
threats  sgainst  him.  The  end  of  the 
atTiir  was  that  3Iadsme  Leriche 
appeared  once  more  on  the  scene, 
appareutly  as  a  mediatrix,  but  the 
n*sult  <>t*  her  good  offices  was  what 
*he  most  probably  iutendeJ.  Mr. 
Pn»n<lerj:ast  and  hi*  wife  separated 
tinilly,  never  again  to  meet  m  life. 
Whtlrirr  this  unhappy  end  bnef 
epi'«i».ie  of  married  life  was  the  cou- 
•rtpnMK-e  '.tf  faults  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Preu«ler^'a»i  nsmely,  or  t^)  be  attri- 


buted to  the  evil  influence  of 
Madame  Leriche,  ita  consequences 
were  equally  diaastrous.  Mrs.  Pren- 
dergast  has  lived  almost  aa  lonely 
and  cheerless  a  life  as  that  of  her 
husband,  and  Mtdtme  Leriche 
alone  profited  by  the  trouble  she 
undoubtedly  caused.  I  think  I  have 
said  enough  now  of  Mr.  Aleiander 
Prendergast*8  nurried  life  to  throw 
a  considerable  light  on  these  letters, 
which,  I  mar  remark,  were  written 
by  Captain  Prendergast*s  father,  the 
late  Mr.  James  Prendergast,  to 
Madame  Leriche  during  the  time 
she  WIS  with  her  sister  iu  Paris. 
Unfortunately  none  of  these  letteni 
were  written  prior  to  the  child's 
disappearance,  but  by  the  date  it  is 
plain  that  the  first  of  the  series  waj« 
written  not  later  than  three  wt*eks 
afterwards.  But  before  1  band  this 
correspondence  over  for  Captain 
Prendergast*s  inspection  I  may  as 
well  mention  one  fact,  and  ask  him 
one  question.  These  papers  were 
found  among  Madame  Lericho's 
effects  after  her  death ;  she  died  very 
suddenlv  about  a  rear  and  ahalf  tfter 
the  separation  of  her  sister  from 
her  husband.  The  box  containing 
them  was  marked  "very  private,** 
and  •*  to  be  destrored.**  Sfost  merci- 
fully, however,  Mrs.  Prendergast 
did  not  destroy  them ;  she  preserved 
them,  without  examining  their  con- 
tents, until  circumstances  came  to 
Miss  Megaw's  knowledge  that  in- 
vested everything  concerning  the 
Iste  Madame  Lenche  mith  immense 
importance.  Miss  Megaw  prevailed 
upon  Mrs.  Prendergast  to  examine 
the  box  she  had  so  long  preserved 
inviolate,  tnd  she  now  awaits  with 
coutidence  the  result  of  their  pe- 
rusal by  Captain  Prendergast.  But 
before  you  look  at  them,  perhaps. 
Captain,  you  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  ;  there  may  be  tome  point 
which  you  would  like  made  clearer.** 
*'  I  have  no  question  to  a>k,**  n^ 

^icd  Charlie,  who  had  listened  to 
r.  Hatchet t  with  the  mott  ab- 
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sorbed  attention,  closely  watched  bj 
Miss  Megaw,  who  could  not  make 
out  much  from  his  expression.  He 
was  very  grave,  and  the  mention  of 
liis  father's  name  brought  a  look  of 
pain  to  his  face.  But  he  did  not  in 
any  way  respond  to  or  encourage 
Mr.  Stick's  smiles  of  doubt,  coughs 
of  dissent,  and  other  modes  of  ex- 
pressing his  feelings  of  opposition* 

"But  I  wish  to  be  satisfied  on 
one  point  before  I  go  any  further,*' 
interposed  Mr.  Stick,  with  a  re- 
])roving  glance  at  his  client.  '*  This 
marriage  of  Mr.  Prendergast's, 
what  proofs  have  you  of  it  P  It  is 
useless  going  on  to  talk  of  his 
daughter  till  that  point  is  settled." 

"  Be  good  enough  to  run  your 
eye  over  this  bundle  of  papers," 
said  Mr.  Hatchett,  with  smiling 
good  humour,  and  taking  a  small 
pile  of  documents  from  before  Miss 
Megaw.  Miss  Megaw  was  sitting 
verv  bolt  upright  before  the  table, 
and  in  front  of  her  were  four 
or  five  bundles  of  papers.  Mr. 
Hatchett  was  seated  at  her  right 
hand,  and  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  table  Charlie  and  Mr.  Stick  sat, 
directly  facing  their  opponents. 

Mr.  Stick  slowly  opened  his 
lorgnettes  and  commenced  a  deliber- 
ate inspection  of  the  papers,  which 
lasted  fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
During  that  time  Miss  Megaw  in- 
formed Charlie  that  Mrs.  Alexander 
Frendergast  was  at  that  moment  in 
the  house. 

'*  And  her  daughter  ?  "  he  asked, 
notwithstanding  an  indignant  nudge 
from  Mr.  Stick.  Mr.  Hatchett 
smiled  and  glanced  at  Miss  Megaw. 

"  She  is  here  also.'* 

''What  is  her  name?"  asked 
Charlie,  with  a  frown,  aa  the  idea 
that  his  father  had  been  guilty  of 
some  evil  action  smote  with  sharp 
certainty  upon  his  heart. 

"You  shall  know  in  due  time," 
said  Miss  Megaw,  fixing  her  eves 
upon  him ;  ''  that  is,"  she  added, 
while  her  cold  keen  glance  seemed 


to  transfix  him,  **  if  you  don't  know 
it  already." 

Charlie  made  no  reply  to  this 
obvious  accusation.  He  was  too 
dispirited  by  the  new  light  that  was 
breaking  in  upon  him  with  respect 
to  his  father  to  care  for  defending 
himself  against  a  mere  suspicion. 

*'  I  reserve  my  opinion  upon 
these  papers,"  said  Mr.  Stick,  at 
last.  **  There  would  seem  to  have 
been  some  ceremony,  if  these  are 
correct  copies  of  the  foreign  regis- 
tries, and  that  the  other  documents 
are  genuine,  but  whether  such  a 
marriage  will  hold  good  at  law  or 
not,  is  quite  another  question." 

**  Whether  it  will  hold  good !  " 
repeated  Mr.  Hatchett,  ironically. 
"  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  not 
one  necessary  formality  has  been 
omitted ;  if  those  papers  are  correct, 
as  to  which  you  can  very  easily 
satisfy  yourself,  you  know  it  would 
be  sheer  folly  to  throw  a  doubt 
upon  the  matter." 

'*  I  know  nothing  of  the  sort," 
replied  Mr.  Stick,  with  some  heat. 
"  Then,  if  you  don't,  you  ought 
to,"  muttered  Mr.  Hatchett,  and 
there  seemed  some  prospect  of  an 
unpleasantness  between  the  two 
legal  gentlemen. 

"  I  should  like  to  speak  a  few 
words  to  you  in  private,  Mr.  Stick," 
said  Charlie,  •*  before  we  go  any 
further." 

To  this  Miss  Megaw  and  Mr. 
Hatchett  assented  readily,  for  they 
felt  they  had  produced  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  master  of  Olenriveen, 
even  though  his  adviser,  with  legal 
tenacity,  was  disposed  to  concede 
nothing.  Charlie  and  Mr.  Stick 
accordingly  left  the  room. 

''  Is  there  any  real  doubt  about 
this  marriage  ?  "  asked  Charlie. 

"  I  am  afraid  not.  They  would 
scarcely  venture  to  give  us  false 
copies  of  the  French  registries,  and 
the  marriage  certificates  bear  every 
mark  of  genuineness." 
"  Then'  yon  think  we  can't  dis* 
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prove  or  dispute  the  legality  of  the 
mArriAge?  ** 

**  1  am  afrmid  not.  Ererjthing 
was  attended  to  too  well ;  they  were 
married  in  both  a  Catholic  and  a 
Protestant  church,  and  the  entries 
in  both  registers  seem  to  haTe  sur* 
Tired  the  flight  of  years,  which  is 
more  than  thev  always  do.** 

*'Tbat  is  all  I  want  to  know/* 
replied  Charlie,  and  they  returned 
to  the  room. 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 

THE    END   OF   TBE   MISSION. 

Wnf.x  Charlie  returned  from  his 
short  conference  with  Mr.  Stick, 
Mis«  Megaw  handed  him  the  bundle 
of  letters  written  by  his  father  to 
Bladame  I/eriche,  as  9he  alleired. 

**  Is  that  your  futlier's  writing  !"** 
she  a.«ked,  as  Charlie  turned  over 
one  of  the  letters,  after  exntninin:; 
it  clottely  and  scrutinizini:  the  mc- 
naturt\ 

**  Ye!^  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  it,*'  he  n»plied,  priXM-ediu;;  to 
glance  orer  the  corrfj«pondenei». 

*'  Dou*t  hurrv/'witl  Miss  Meiraw. 
"  The  letters  are  not  very  numerous, 
but  they  are  important.  We  don't 
mind  waiting,  and  prefer  that  you 
should  read  iheui  thoroughly.** 

It  took  him  some  time  to  read 
the  letters ;  for,  after  a  little,  their 
contents  troubled  him  so  much  that 
he  had  scarcely  any  heart  to  go  fur- 
ther, and  his  ev(^  moved  but  slowlr 
over  the  lines  that  sliowed  him  so 
many  painful  things.  But  at  last 
the  drearr  ittnk  vas  done,  and  Hhat 
had  of  late  been  a  haunting  fear 
was  now  a  positive  certainly.  His 
voice  was  uDhtfady.  and  hi ^  face  ven* 
pale,  when  he  laid  tlie  p.npers  back 
on  the  table  b«'fore  Mis*  Mtr^aw.  and 
asked  her  whether  the  remainder  of 
the  business  might  l>e  tnui%arted  by 
them  al^ne,  wituout  the  interven- 
tion el'  any  thirtl  per^m. 

**  Vou  will  easilv  understand  whv 


I  ask  this.**  he  addeJ,  fixing  his  eyes 
upou  her  with  a  look  of  entreaty. 
Id  hia  shame  and  sorrow  she  saw 
only  the  humiliation  of  a  mau 
foiled  in  dishonest  schemes,  who 
thinks  himH'lf  in  danger  ot*  expo- 
sure. But  she  did  not  refuse  his 
request  all  the  same,  for  reasons  of 
her  own  ;  and  though  Mr.  Ilatohett 
objected,  he  had  to  gather  up  his 
precious  papers  (which  he  would  not 
trust  out  of  hia  sight)  and  depart, 
followed  by  Mr.  Stick. 

^  Now  that  we  are  alone.  Captain 
Prendergast,**  aaid  Miss  3Iegaw, 
leaning  forward  and  looking  stenilv 
at  him,  as  he  sat  before  her  nitii 
downcast  eyes  and  a  weary,  troubled 
look,  *•  I  think  we  may  as  well  thn»w 
off  all  resene.  What  do  you  think 
of  that  correspondence  bet  ween  your 
father  and  Madame  Lerichi»  ?  ** 

**  It  shows  me  what  it  i«  a  det*i» 
hutnili.ntion  to  know,  Mv  falht'r's 
n«'ti«»n  wft'«  fal!*e  and  wieked,  and  the 
^haT^t*  and  lii^jjracf  he  ha^  e*rajH»d 
tiill  li«*  on  me  all  my  life  Ion;;.** 

••  May  I  ask,  have  you  any  iilea 
n«  to  whom  I  am  about  to  brin*^ 
forward  r  ** 

**  I  have  some  idea,  but  it  is  based 
ou  very  slight  grounds.'* 

*'  May  1  ask  the  name  of  the  per- 
son you  fancy  may  be  your  cousin  ?  '* 

*'  Her  name  was  Violet  Thomson. 
She  was,  I  believe,  a  ward  of  my 
father's.  I  only  saw  her  once  in  my 
life— one  day  tliat  my  fither  met  her 
and  a  Frenchwoman,  who  passed  as 
her  nurse.  On  our  return  to  Katney 
that  evening  my  father  followed  up 
other  hint!*  by  askini;  me  to  marr}' 
her.  and  he  was  very  much  irritated 
by  mv  refusal  to  do  so.** 

*  ••  He  told  you  whr  he  wished  the 
nnrriaue  r "  asked  Miss  Megaw,  stdl 
looking  very  hard  at  her  victim. 

Charlie  saw  at  once  the  suspicions 
hhe  entertained  conceniiup  his  com- 
plicity  with  his  father,  acd  his  face 
flushed  with  ang(»r. 

^  Nerer !  **  he  replied, indignantly; 
*'  but  I  have  no  right  to  be  angry  at 
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your  saspiddns.  Think  what  you 
will  of  me,  I  am  at  your  mercy.  I 
can  only  appeal  to  your  generosity.'* 

**  I  wonder  why  your  father  never 
hinted,  at  least,  that  you  would  be  a 
great  gainer  by  the  marriage.*' 

*'He  knew  it  would  be  useless 
to  do  so.  I  saw  my  happiness  in 
another  direction— fi  delusiye  idea 
it  has  turned  out." 

*^  Will  you  tell  me  anything  more 
you  know  of  this  Violet  Thomson  ?  '* 

'^  I  saw  her,  as  I  said,  for  a  few 
hours  ia  London.  My  father  did  all 
he  could  to  interest  me  in  her,  but 
I  was  careful  not  to  raise  any  false 
expectations  in  his  mind.  I  thought 
of  her  very  little  at  all,  but  her 
schoolmistress  chose  to  assert  that 
she  cared  for  me,  and  was  en- 
couraged by  me  in  the  inclination. 
I  cannot  believe  this  is  anything 
but  a  mischievous  exaggeration. 
She  had  been  brought  up  in  such 
ignorance  of  the  outer  world,  and 
was  of  sucb  an  open,  unreserred 
disposition,  that  she  nay  naturally 
have  talked  a  good  deal  about  her 
first  visit  to  London  and  her  guar- 
dian's son ;  it  is  quite  possible 
to  believe  this  without  calling 
me  a  villain.  Since  the  day  I  saw 
her  in  London  I  have  never  laid 
eyes  on  her.  Her  schoolmistress, 
in  reply  to  a  letter  I  wrote  asking 
about  her,  told  me  she  had  runaway 
from  school,  and  intimated  very 
plainly  at  the  same  time  that  I  was 
the  cause  of  her  flight.  This  accu- 
sation, which  there  is  not  a  particle 
of  evidence  to  sustain,  has,  somehow 
or  other,  become  knovm  to  the  uncle 
of  a  young  lady  I  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to,  and  he  has  broken  ofif  the 
match  in  consequence." 

"  There  is  a  fact,  which  perhaps 
you  do  not  know,  that  would  suf- 
Hciently  account  for  her  sudden 
flight,"  said  Miss  Megaw,  touched, 
in  spite  of  herself,  by  Charles's  suf- 
ferings. ''  She  found  out  who  was 
her  mother  that  day."  Miss  Megaw 
.then,  in  a  few  words,  told  the  story 


of   Jeanne's    sudden    claim    upon 
Violet. 

"  Then  Violet  Thomson  was  my 
uncle's  missing  child,  and  the  strange 
Frenchwoman  was  his  wife?"  said 
Charlie. 

**  Has  that  suspicion  arisen  in 
your  mind  only  since  you  saw  those 
letters  ?  " 

"  I  wish  I  could  say  it  had.  It  is 
a  cruel  thing  to  have  to  say  of  one's 
own  father,  out  ever  since  I  heard 
my  uncle's  will  read,  and  knew  of 
his  marriage  and  the  disappearance 
of  his  child,  I  thought  I  understood 
his  quarrel  with  my  fcither,  and  I 
thought  my  fcither's  conduct  with 
regard  to  Violet  stranger  than  ever." 

"  Why  did  you  do  so  little  for  the 
girl  after  your  father's  death  ?  You 
must  have  known  the  utterly  unpro- 
tected state  she  would  have  been  in 
had  she  really  been  his  ward." 

**I  knew  very  little  about  her. 
I  could  not  tell  but  that  she  might 
have  some  other  guardian,  or  at  iMst 
some  man  of  business  to  look  after 
her  interests.  I  examined  all  my 
fother's  papers,  without  finding  any 
mention  ot  her  beyond  a  few  re- 
ceipted school- bills.  I  was  very 
busy  at  that  time.  My  leave  was 
very  short,  on  account  of  the  state 
of  this  country ;  but  as  it  was,  even, 
I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Smith  about  ten 
days  afber  my  father's  death.  She 
delayed  some  time  in  answering  my 
letter." 

'^  But  though  you  suspected  that 
Miss  Thomson  had  been  kept  out  of 
her  rightful  position  by  your  father's 
evil  conduct,  you  still  took  no  steps 
to  ascertain  whether  your  idea  had 
any  foundation  in  fcict." 

'<  You  put  the  case  rather  harshly. 
You  must  remember  that,  not  many 
da^s  after  my  uncle's  funeral,  I  re- 
ceived a  notification  from  Mr.  Hat- 
chett  that  you  had  discovered  an 
important  clue  to  the  missing  girl's 
identity.  You  may  do  me  the  jus- 
tice to  remember  that  I  wrote  at 
once  to  Mr.  Hatchett,  saying  I  only 
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asked  for  fairlr  reasonable  proof  that 
fthe  was  mr  uncle's  daughter,  and  I 
would  jield  to  her  daiin  at  once. 
You  suspect  ine,  moat  unjuatlj,  I 
see ;  but  you  muat  know,  if  jou 
look  dispassionately  into  the  thing, 
that  1  bare  bad  no  other  wish  than 
to  act  honourably.*' 

*'  That  is  a  matter  between  you 
and  your  conscience/'  replied  Miaa 
Megaw,  coldly.  "*  I  hare  had  little 
reason  ever  to  think  diapassionately 
of  TOur  father ;  and,  as  his  son,  I 
look  upon  you,  too,  with  distrust. 
But  wnether  or  not  ^ou  know  of 
your  iather*s  wron^-doing,  you  will 
•uiTer  for  it.  This  is  the  Lord's 
doing,  who  Tisita  the  sina  of  the 
fathers  on  the  children.** 

**!  hope  I  am  a  different  man 
from  my  father,"  said  Charlie,  sadly. 
^  If  you  knew  more  about  us^^  you 
would  know  how  very  little  he  and 
I  erer  agreed.** 

Miss  Megaw  remembered  she  had 
heard  this  at  Batney.  But  still 
she  was  not  altogether  conTJnced. 
Charlie  and  his  uther  might  dis- 
agree, and  yet  neither  of  toem  be 
honest  men. 

"  After  reading  those  letters,  do 


yon  intend  to  oppose  any  obstacles 
to  our  claimant  s  due  sueeeasion  to 
her  beriUee  ?  '*  asked  Miaa  Megaw. 

**  Not  if  you  can  show  me  ahe  b 
the  same  child  that  Madame  Leriche 
carried  off." 

"  Tea,  that  Madame  Leriche  car- 
ried off,  but  that  your  father  stole, 
in  reality.  I  shall  hare  no  difficulty 
in  doin^  that." 

**  It  la  hardly  generoua  of  yon  to 
taunt  me  so  inceaaantly  with  my 
&tber*s  wrong*doings«"  uterrupted 
Charlie,  colouring ;  **  the  sorrow  I 
feel  for  them  n^ds  no  tannta  to 
deepen  it — ther  only  add  weight  to 
the  disgrace  that  falls  undeterred 
upon  my  own  head.  Violet  herself 
can  tell  you  whether  or  not  I  erer 
iBJ[ured  her.  Unlets  ahe  doet  me 
Ikit  juatice,  I  ahall  suffer  a  double 


Not  noticing  Chariie*s  appeal  fur- 
ther than  to  leaTo  hia  father  alone 
for  a  few  minutea,  Miaa  Megaw 
continued— 

*'I  hare  to  tell  you  that  your 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Prender- 
gast's  marriage  and  hia  daughter 
are  utterly  wrong.  Will  you  oblige 
me  by  listening  to  the  true  account 
of  the  matter  ?  But,  before  I  begin, 
I  may  as  weU  tell  yon  that  poor 
Violet  Thomson  ia  dead." 

"  Dead !  **  echoed  Charlie,  growing 
as  white  aa  a  theet. 

"  Yes,  dead.  And  the  credit  of 
her  early  aorrowa  and  broken  heart 
your  fattier  and  Jeanne  Oiron,  her 
mother,  may  share  between  them. 
But  though^  Violet  ia  dead,  tou  are 
not  rid  of  your  couain— our  claimant 
is  alive,  and  not  far  from  na  at  this 
moment.  Her  history  is  eaaily  told. 
When  Madame  Leriche  gare  the 
child  first  into  Jeanne's  hand% 
Jeanne  fancied  it  waa  only  given 
her  to  be  kept  out  of  the  way.  But 
ahe  soon  found  out  her  mistake. 
Money  was  sent  freely  to  Jeanne, 
at  Tours,  where  she  kept  a  small 
Iodging-honae>  But  no  one  came 
to  see  the  child  for  more  than  two 
yeart  after  it  was  gifen  into  her 
charge.  At  the  end  of  two  years, 
howerer,  Mr.  James  Prtndergatt 
(who,  both  before  and  after  Madam* 
Leriche'a  death,  inatructed  Jeanna 
in  erery  matter  relating  to  tbe  child) 
annoonced  hia  intention  of  ooming 
orer  to  France^  to  biing  her  aM 
her  nurtling  to  England,  where  ao 
expente  waa  to  be  apartd  in  bar 
bnnffinff  up.  Now,  Jeanne  had  m 
child  of  her  own^  but  it  waa  qvito 
unlike  the  atolen  child.  JtamiaPa 
daughter  waa  a  little  crtatare*  aad 
T«ry  dark;  Mr.  Frendeifast't  ekild 
was  fair,  and  weU*grown«  It  o^ 
curred  to  Jeanne'a  mind  that»  aa 
both  the  children  were  of  tbe  wumm 
agOi  ahe  might  procure  fisr  her  owa 
one  the  acmntaMt  on  wludi  Mr. 
Prtndergast  dwelt  with  to  mntfc 
emphaaia.    At  Toon,  both  tbt  chO* 
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dren  paBsed  for  her  owd,  and  an 
English  gentleman  and  his  wife, 
lodging  in  her  house,  often  admired 
the  fair  girl,  and  haying  no  children 
of  their  own,  ezpiressed  a  wish  to 
adopt  it—the  more  so  as  its  re- 
puted mother  seemed  to  dislike  and 
neglect  it.  Accordingly,  about  a 
week  before  Mr.  James  Prender- 
gast's  arrival  at  Tours,  his  brother's 
child  had  been  handed  over  to 
strangers,  and  carried  off  by  them 
to  another  part  of  the  Continent. 
Now,  in  all  this  Jeanne  only  saw 
one  danger — that  of  Madame  Le- 
riche's  hayins;  told  Mr.  Prendergast 
that  the  child  had  fair  hair  and  blue 
eyes ;  in  spite  of  the  risk,  however, 
she  carried  out  her  plan.  Mr. 
James  Prendergast  arrived  at  Tours, 
and,  without  any  suspicion,  carried 
off  child  and  nurse  oack  to  Eug- 
land.  You  know  the  rest  of  the 
poor  girl's  story — how  .your  father 
kept  her  as  a  powerful  weapon 
wherewith  to  harass  the  last  years 
of  his  elder  brother's  life— and  how 
the  sudden  discovery  that  the  coarse 
Frenchwoman  she  had  only  toler- 
ated from  early  associations  was 
her  mother,  broke  her  heart.  It  is 
not  much  more  than  four  weeks 
since  she  was  laid  in  her  grave. 
Her  mother,  stupefied  almost  by 
grief  and  remorse,  is  in  this  house, 
and  will  have  to  give  you  what  you 
require — nroofs  of  what  I  have  as- 
serted. Oh  I  we  have  proofs  enough, 
Captain  Prendergast.  We  have 
Jeanne's  declaration  —  and  Mrs. 
Prendergast's  positive  testimony  as 
to  the  colour  of  her  child's  eyes 
and  fair  hair — and,  most  important 
of  all,  we  have  your  cousin  and  the 
English  couple  who  adopted  her." 

"One  thing  I  want  to  know," 
asked  Charlie,  suddenly  ;  ''  how  did 
mj  father  become  acquainted  with 
this  Madame  Leriche  Y  '* 

''Through  your  uncle's  valet, 
Buttledge,  who  was  a  tool  of 
his  own.  Madame  Leriche  re- 
ceived money  from  your  father  at 


once  after  the  marriage,  and  in  re- 
turn she  was  to  breed  dissension — 
which  she  certainly  did.  For  her 
theft  of  the  child  she  was  also  well 
paid.  Your  father  did  not  stint 
money  for  his  schemes.  Unluckily 
be  was  rich,  and  could  afford  the 
luxury  of  being  wicked.  Had  Ma- 
dame Leriche  not  died  suddenly 
and  left  those  letters  behind  her, 
his  schemes  would  never  have  been 
frustrated." 

Miss  Mogaw  paused  a  moment 
to  let  her  words  sink  deep  into 
Charlie's  mind. 

*'  All  his  care  and  attention  were 
bestowed  on  the  wrong  person,  how- 
ever. Madame  Leriche  had  never 
described  the  child  to  him,,  and 
Jeanne's  piece  of  deception  was 
perfectly  successful  in  everything 
but  its  results." 

"But  my  cousin — "Uncle  Alex- 
ander's daughter,"  asked  Charlie, 
"  what  became  of  her  ?  " 

"  She  has  had  a  happy  life,  so 
far,  thank  God.  She  fell  into  good 
hands,  and  till  a  few  days  ago  had 
no  idea  that  no  tie  of  relationship 
whatever  bound  her  to  the  kind 
people  who  had  been  father  and 
mother  to  her.   Will  you  see  her  ?" 

"  Not  to-day,"  said  Charlie.  '*  I 
have  gone  through  a  great  deal. 
Besides — she  must  hate  my  very 
name." 

'*  I  do  not  quite  understand  her," 
said  Miss  Megaw.  *'She  is  in  the 
next  room,  and  stipulated  that  be- 
fore you  heard  her  name  or  anything 
more  about  her  than  what  I  have 
told  you,  she  was  to  see  you  alone. 
You  need  not  gratify  her  wi^li  un- 
less you  choose.  I  think  it  is  a 
strange  one." 

"  I  will  go  to  her,"  said  Charlie, 
dimly  conscious  of  a  hope  that  a 
young  generous  heart  might  give 
him  some  of  the  trust  and  forgive- 
ness that  it  seemed  vain  to  beg  from 
the  avenging  seal  of  Miss  Megaw. 

Miss  Megaw  pointed  out  the 
room  in  which  his  unknown  cousin 
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was  waiting  for  him.  He  knocked 
at  the  door. 

"  Come  Id,**  aaid  a  Terj  faint 
foice. 

Charlie  opened  the  door  alowlj, 
mofcd  forward  a  step,  and  then 
cbani^ed  colour  riolentlj. 

**  This  ia  aome  mistake  ..." 
he  etammered  '*  I  expected  to  see 
aome  one  elae  •  .  .  *' 

*"  I  know  jou  did,  Chariie,**  said 

a  gentle  roice,  with  ao  much  aofl- 

neaa  and  compaaaion  th|it  it  thrilled 

to  the  Terr  depths  of  hia  troubled 

heart,  and  brought  tears  of  grati* 

tude  to  hia  ejes.    "  I  was  the  last 

person  on  earth  jou  could  hare 

expected    to    find   here.      But    a 

strange    late    haa   giren    me    the 

power  of  sajinc  that  mj  lore  for 

JOU  has  blotted  out  ererT  feeliug 

of  resentment  against  your  lather.  * 
•        •        •        •        • 

When  Charlie  came  back  into  the 
room  where  he  had  left  Miss  Megaw, 
she  was  at  a  losa  to  understand  the 
triumphant  expression  of  his  coun* 
tenance.  His  eyes  were  bright  and 
confident,  his  head  erect,  and  his 
cheeks  as  flushed  as  a  girFa. 

^'  You  have  felt  towarda  me  as  an 
enemy/'  he  aaid,  speaking  fast  and 
low,  '*but  your  actions  have  been 
those  of  a  friend.  You  wanted  to 
ritit  ray  father's  sins  on  me — to 
lay  upon  me  the  shame  of  his  eril 
actiuiis,  but  you  hare  failed.  These 
sins  are  not  risited  as  tou  suppose. 
The  knowledge  of  their  dis^^race — 
the  iiistrust  that  poisons  life  and 
take^  awav  the  lore  uf  their  chil- 
dreii — these  are  the  hea%  icst  penal* 
ties  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
inflict  on  children.  You  wished  for 
roore^-but  more  you  cannot  obtain. 
You  have  not  taken  from  me  what 
I  value  most  in  life.  Christine 
Dillon  It  indeed  Christine  Prender- 
gast ;  but  before  she  or  1  had  one 
thought  of  all  the  late  events  she 
promised  to  bo  my  wife,  and  to  that 
iti  she  still  adherea.  I  shall 
r  life  haa  been  well  spent, 


and  my  father's  sins  atoned,  if  I 
make  her  happy/' 

There  waa  no  need  to  aay  more. 
The  force  of  the  blow  could  not 
have  been  intensified.  One  sharp 
pang  of  disappointment,  one  crush- 
ing feeling  tnat  the  wiles  of  James 
Prendergast's  son  had  defeated  her 
in  her  old  age,  aa  hia  fiUher  had 
worsted  her  in  youth,  were  enough 
for  poor  Miss  Megaw,  aa  ahe  aank 
back  fainting  in  hi^  chair. 

Though  the  whole  story  waa  be- 
fore him  in  black  and  white,  Chariie 
Prendergast  could  aearcely  believe 
the  romance  of  the  finding  of  his 
uncle's  daughter  in  Christine  Dillon 
to  be  anything  else  but  an  extrava- 
gant drnun.  But  thia  feeling  was 
soon  dinipated.  Colonel  Dillon, 
no  longer  doubtful  as  to  Charlie*s 
character,  told  him  all  about  their 
adoption  of  her.  ^My  wife  took 
such  a  fancy  to  her,**  aaid  he,  **  tliat 
as  we  were  not  blessed  with  any 
near  relations  to  be  jealous  of  our 
actiona,  we  adopted  her,  and  brought 
her  up,  and  called  her  our  niece, 
and,  to  do  her  justice,  we  never  had 
to  find  fault  with  her,  except — 
ahem!" 

*'  On  oneoccasion, "  amiled  Charlie, 
"  when  she  refused  to  believe  a  vul- 
gar storr  against  an  innocent  per- 
son. Where  did  you  hear  that 
miserable  calumny  ?  '* 

The  Colonel  hemtated. 

*'  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  where  he 
picked  his  information  up/'  be  re- 
marked at  last ;  **  but  it  waa  from 
young  Singleton  I  heard  the  storr.'* 

'*  The  miserable  cur ! "  qaeuUted 
Chariie,  in  hia  diagust.  ^  It  was 
just  like  him.  But  I'U  atHle  the 
affair  with  him  yet." 

3Ir.  Singleton,  however,  waa  al- 
most beyond  Charlie's  reaeotment. 
When  it  became  known  that  be  had 
given  up  his  pretensions  to  the  hand 
of  the  pretty  but  peimilew  Miaa 
Dillon,  to  lay  aiege  to  Mr.  Prender- 
gast's heiress,  he  was  ridiculed  to  a 
moderate  extent,  but  when  the  ae* 
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tunl  results  of  his  manoBUvrlDg  be- 
came generally  known,  his  position 
was  anything  but  comfortable.  His 
brother  officers,  long  ago  disgusted 
bv  his  selfishness,  were  glad  of  an 
opportunitv  of  being  disagreeable 
to  him,  and  hoped  by  their  contempt 
and  ridicule  to  induce  him  to  leave 
the  regiment.  But  worse  than  their 
sarcasms  was  his  own  disappoint- 
ment. .That  he  had  pursued  the 
shadow  and  missed  the  substance 
was  enough  punishment  to  a  man 
of  his  stamp. 

But  he  had  yet  to  deal  with 
Charlie.  Angry  and  suspicious  as 
to  the  share  he  had  had  in  the  tem- 
porary estrangement  of  the  Dillons, 
his  former  captain  called  on  him  one 
day. 

*'  There  is  a  small  matter  I  shall 
be  glad  if  you'll  explain,'*  said 
Charlie,  coolly  ;  "  Colonel  Dillon 
tells  me  it  was  you  who  came  to  him 
with  that  nice  story  about  me.  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  your  autho- 
rity for  that  story." 

**  iVe  no  doubt  you  would,"  re- 
plied SiugletoD,  insolently. 

**  And,  what  is  more,  I  intend  to 
hear  it,"  continued  Charlie.  "  I've 
heard  from  Christine  how  you  went 
ou  after  you  succeeded  in  turning 
nie  out  of  the  house.  She  is  one  in 
a  thousand,  or  it  might  have  been 
the  worse  for  you.  You  were  good 
enough  to  ask  her  to  run  away  with 
you,  1  believe.  That  was  pretty 
well  for  a  young  gentleman  who  is 
so  particular  about  other  people's 
moral  conduct.*' 

"  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind," 
t?tammered  the  dragoon. 

**  If  you  give  me  to  understand 
that  !^Iiss  Dillon  has  not  spoken 
the  truth,"  said  Charlie,  "I  shall 
be  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
throwing  you  out  of  the  window  at 
once,  instead  of  waiting  till  our  per- 
boual  explanation  is  over." 

*;^ You'd  better." 

Charlie  walked  to  the  door,  locked 
it,  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket 


Mr.  Singleton's  courage  oozed  cut 
at  the  ends  of  his  fingers  at  the 
sight  of  these  preparations.  Charlie 
next  lifted  up  the^sash  of  the  win- 
dow. 

"  Now,"  he  said, quietly,  "if  jon 
don't  care  to  be  dropped  down  into 
the  barrack  square,  you'd  better  con- 
fess how  you  picked  up  that  story 
about  me.  I'll  give  you  ten  minutes 
to  think  over  it." 

But  Mr.  Singleton,  though  fright- 
ened, was  not  going  to  give  in 
easily.  The  ten  minutes  passed 
away  in  utter  silence. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Charlie,  *•  out 
you  go." 

A  short  struggle  followed  this 
announcement ;  after  which  Charlie 
held  the  young  man  in  his  arms 
with  a  grasp  that  was  anything  but 
comfortable,  especially  close  to  a 
window  at  a  tolerable  height  from 
the  ground. 

"Let  me  go,"  said  Singleton, 
wriggling  like  an  eel,  "  I'll  tell  you 
— let  me  go  !"  he  cried,  still  louder, 
as  Charlie  dandled  him  in  the  air 
outside  the  window. 

"  I've  a  very  good  mind  to  let  you 
go  once  for  all,"  said  Charlie,  draw- 
ing him  in  again  and  depositing 
him  on  the  floor,  ruffled,  red,  and 
humiliated.  *'  Now,  tell  the  truth, 
if  you  can." 

Gradually  Ch^lie  got  the  whole 
story.  Singleton  had  accidentally 
overheard  and  misunderstood  a  con- 
versation of  Charlie's  with  Bob 
Varley  on  the  subject  of  Violet. 
**  All's  fair  in  love  or  war,  you 
know,"  said  Singleton, "  so  I  told 
old  Dillon." 

**  Well,  you^ll  be  kind  enough 
now  to  write  a  letter  to  Colonel 
Dillon,  explaining  your  code  of  hd- 
nour — and  telling  him  what  you've 
just  told  me,  as  an  example  of  how 
you  apply  it." 

It  needed  some  fresh  persuasion 
of  no  mild  kind  to  induce  the  future 
viscount  to  make  the  required  writ- 
ten statement,  but  at  last  the  thing 
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WM  dooe,  and  Charlie  handed  the 
interctting  document  to  the  Colonel 
for  bis  tatitfaction.  After  which. 
Mr.  Singleton  applied  for  an  ex* 
change  and  went  on  leare. 

The  full  facta  at  to  Chrittine*8 
ptorj  were  not  made  public.  Colonel 
Dillon  and  hit  wife,  and  the  lawjera 
and  the  trustees  named  in  Mr. 
Prendergast*s  will,  were  the  only 
people  acauainted  with  the  full  par* 
ticulars  ot  the  case.  She  was  mar- 
ried as  Miss  Dillon,  but  her  fortune 
became  her  own  at  once,  as  soon  as 
the  trustees  were  fuUj  satisfied  of 
the  justice  of  her  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered the  late  3Ir.  Alexander 
Prendergaat's  daughter. 

In  the  following  winter  Charlie 
Prendergast  and  his  wife  returned 
home,  after  a  risit  to  the  East,  and 
at  Christmas  a  partj,  rerj  different 
to  former  family  gatherings,  assem* 
bled  at  Olenrireen.  Mr.  Varler 
aud  his  wife  were  there,  and  Charlie's 
nearest  of  kin,  together  with  his 
Preuch  mother-in-law,  now  nearly 
restored  to  heaJth,  and  last,  not 
least,  among  his  guests,  was  Miss 
Mogsw,  Tery  much  chanced  in  ap- 
pearance by  a  year  of  ill-health. 

Ou  Christmas  morning.  Miss 
Megaw  was  too  ill  to  come  down  to 
breakfast,  but  before  church  she 
sent  word  to  Charlie  that  she  wished 
to  see  him  alone.  He  found  her 
sitting  before  the  fire  in  her  room. 
Uer  face  was  fery  pale  and  thin 
from  prolonged  sudering,  and  the 
band  that  she  held  out  to  him 
trembled  painfully. 

**It  has  occurred  to  me,**  she 
said,  with  a  smile,  ^'  that  if  I  teU 
}ou  nothing  of  my  former  life  you 
will  imagine  your  father  injured  me 
more  than  he  really  did.  1  am  glad 
I  did  not  say  anything  to  you  about 
him  when  my  mind  was  \o  embit- 
tered against'you,  for  I  thought  too 
much  of  my  own  gricTances  then, 
and  I  was  justly  punished  by  never 
enjoying  the  rerenge  after  which  I 


hungered.  There  is  no  use  in  going 
over  the  whole  story  of  lone  ago ; 
the  facts  are  simply  these :  When 
I  was  young  1  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  your  uncle  Alexander. 
We  loved  each  other  very  truly,  but 
your  father  broke  off  the  match — 
in  a  way  that  was  cruel  to  me— 
and  I  married  another  man  whom  1 
disliked  very  much,  and  mho  made 
me  very  unhappy.  That  is  the  old 
story  of  the  old  woman  whose  course 
is  very  nearly  run  now,  and  whose 
great  comfort  it  is  that  she  baa 
righted  her  old  friend's  child,  but 
not  in  the  way  she  had  planned  to 
her»elf.  As  you  said,  Ood  does  not 
visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  on  the 
children,  as  we  in  our  anger  would 
have  Him  do.  I  understand  that 
now,  and  on  this  Christmas  morn- 
ing I  want  to  tell  you,  that  as  I 
hope  for  His  forgiveness,  so  1  tor* 
give  your  lather  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart." 

On  their  return  from  church 
Charlie  was  the  first  to  coma 
into  the  room  where  he  had  left 
Miss  Mesaw  a  couple  of  hours 
before.  When  the  dour  was  opened 
she  did  not  turn  her  head  round, 
and  again  when  he  came  and  stood 
beside  her  she  did  not  move,  and  he 
thought  her  asleep.  But  after  a 
moment  the  great  stillness  of  her 
slumber  alarmed  him,  and  touching 
her  hand,  which  lay  on  her  Up,  he 
found  it  icy  eold. 

Miss  Megaw*s  earthly  course  was 
indeed  run.  She  had  undone  the 
evil  work  of  her  enemy,  and,  last  of 
all,  she  had  forgiven  him ;  and  in  the 
hour  when  all  bitterness  bad  pasaed 
away  from  her  heart,  her  weary 
spirit  found  ita  rest.  From  her 
very  face  the  traces  of  lifelong  amv* 
row  and  resentment  seemed  also  to 
have  vanished,  and  as  Charlie  gated 
moumfuU  V  on  the  pale  marble  eooii- 
tenance,  the  smooth  brow  and  plaetd 
smile  seemed  faintly  to  image  bcr 
eternal  peace. 
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QUEEN   GWENDOLINE. 

By  Ida,  Authob  or  "Lady  Blakohb,"  Ac. 

A  QUEEN  once,  in  the  olden  time, 
Look'd  from  her  casement  high, 

Her  winsome  form,  just  in  its  prime, 
Match'd  well  her  flashing  eye. 

Her  warder  from  his  tower  that  day 

A  joyons  sommons  peal'd, 
That  home  retum'd,  with  banners  gay, 
Her  warriors  from  the  field. 

And  then,  'mid  salvos  loud  and  long, 
They  file  through  gate  and  square  ; 

But,  in  the  plumed  victor  throng, 
Bode  one  sad  captive  there. 

And  as  she  gazed,  this  virgin  queen. 

On  all  that  proud  array. 
Towards  that  captive's  stately  mien 

Her  frequent  glances  stray. 

And  then  she  told  her  maidens  there, 

"  Bid  the  great  hall  be  hung 
With  freshest  garlands,  bright  and  fair, 

The  armoury  among : 


tf 


There  let  the  minstrels  mingle  too, 
And  there  the  banquet  lay ; 

Wine  and  song 's  to  soldiers  due — 
We'll  hold  a  festive  day ! 


**  And  bring  my  robe,  with  jewels  wrought, 
But  twine  within  my  hair 
Only  a  simple  true-love  knot, 
Nor  crown  shall  press  it  there." 

Then  gaily  to  the  banquet  haU 

She  and  her  train  repair, 
And,  'mid  her  courtly  beauties  all, 

Was  fairest  of  the  fair 
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Then  eama  a  knight  with  pages  twain. 

Before  her  hending  low. 
To  ea J  the  hostage  of  their  train 

Her  loyereign  will  would  know. 


•« 


Sir  Knight,*  the  gtneroiia  qoeen  replied, 

^  In  honoor  of  thine  arms. 
Let  none  who  in  this  castle  bide 

For  this  dm  J  feel  alsrms : 


•  4 


•  « 


And  if  the  eaptire's  birth  or  state 
Oar  eoortesj  might  ehdm. 

Tell  him  I  will  resenre  his  fate. 
And  now  wonld  learn  his  name.** 


Who  wonld  not  fight  for  sneh  a  ^neen  ? 

And  so  the  good  knight  thoni^ ; 
And  straightwsj  throng  that  brilliant  scene 

The  stranger  now  wss  broa|^t 

A  manly  form,  a  bronzed  face. 

With  daric  ejes  flashing  keen. 
He  came,  and  with  an  easy  grace. 

Now  thus  addrsss'd  the  qoeen  : — 

Upon  the  field.  Qoean  OwendoUne, 

I  fooght  *gainst  odds  to  save 
A  banner  that,  till  yestere'en, 

Conld  still  nnoonqner'd  waTe. 

Bnt,  by  thy  Tatanns'  arms  ontdone— 

For  thee  $o  mutk  nmw  dmrt — 
Onr  eanse  was  lost,  and  thine  was  won. 

Men  call  me  Sholio  Clair !  ** 

A  free  brief  speedi,  that  in  her  breast 

A  new  strange  feeling  woke— 
Half  pain,  half  pleasnre.  lialf  nttresa— > 

Bat  answering  soon  she  spoke : — 


'*  Sir  Stranger !  thns  in  war  it  fsres. 
Bat  in  this  festiTe  scene 
Forget  awhile  a  soldier  s  caies. 
Forget  a  hoslila  qneen  t 

**  And  when  the  feast  and  dance  are  o'er* 
If  shadows  cknid  thy  brow, 
Trt  bat  to  ask  one  qacry  more. 
Till  then  no  c^tc  thmi !  ' 
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Now  mirth,  and  song,  and  Terpsicboret 

With  youth  and  pleasure  meet, 
And  fast  the  golden  hours  soar, 

While  faster  fly  their  feet. 

And  hearts  that  spum*d  the  foeman's  steel 

Soft  glances  now  enthrall, 
And  answering  glances  oft  reveal 

That  love  is  lord  of  all ! 

But  most  the  queen  of  all  her  train 

Provokes  the  gentle  spell, 
And  many  a  gallant  sighs  in  vain 

With  love  he  dare  not  tell. 

And  when  mom  stole  with  silent  tread. 

The  queen  with  sorrow  miss'd 
A  flower  that  on  her  bosom  fed. 

Whose  blossoms  oft  she'd  kiss'd. 

And  turning  where  the  stranger  stands. 

She  sees  it  fondly  press'd,  , 
With  wistful  looks  and  reverent  hands. 

To  lips  that  oft  caress*d  ! 

Ah,  then  the  heart  of  Gwendoline 

ThnllM  strangely  at  the  sight ! 
'Neath  all  her  jewels'  glancing  sheen. 

It  was  no  longer  light 

And  now  her  trembling  voice  she  taak'd. 

Like  sweet  chords  out  of  tune ; 
For  now  that  query  must  be  ask'd, 

Of  which  she  spoke  at  noon. 

*'  Sir  Stranger !  whom  war's  stem  decree 
Brought  to  our  castle  old, 
One  question  I  would  ask  of  thee 
Ere  I  thy  fate  unfold : 

"  What  is  it  hardest  for  to  part  • 

When  tliou  art  at  thy  home  ? 
And  what  is  dearest  to  thy  heart 
Where'er  thy  footsteps  roam  ?  " 

Brave  Sholto  paused ;  then  raising  slow 

His  eyes  to  hers,  replied — 
'*  Qnieen  Gwendoline,  a  day  ago 

The  dearest  teas  my  hrideV 


576  •  Qiuen  Owendoline.  -  [Umj 

Oh,  ftt  the  wordfl  within  her  heart 

If  bom  a  sodden  pain ! 
But  ere  ihell  brook  to  own  the  tmart 

He  ehaU  be  free  again. 

Then  qnick  a  ring,  with  gems  so  bright, 

She  firom  her  finger  drew — 
"  I  pray  thee  take  this  gift.  Sir  Knight, 

To  one  so  dear  to  yon. 

« 

"  For  thine  own  sake,  thy  banner  torn 
Shall  be  my  trophy  now, 
And,  for  her  sake,  to-morrow  mom 
No  more  a  captire  thon ! " 

He  took  the  ring,  he  seized  her  haad« 

And  in  soft  tones  he  said<~ 
**  My  only  bride  is  mine  own  land. 

That  by  my  sword  is  wed ! 


«< 


Nor  deem  my  ancient  banner  all 
That  thou,  &ir  Tictor,  won ; 

For  here,  in  this  enchanted  hall, 
Tre  greater  dangers  run ! 


**  For  dearest  on  the  earth  to  me — 
From  whom  'tis  death  to  part — 
Is  she  who  bids  me  now  be  firee« 
Yet  capliTe  keeps  my  heart !  ** 

The  answer  of  Qoeen  Gwendoline 
Her  minstrels  ne'er  rereal'd. 

But  in  a  lew  brief  moons,  I  ween. 
Oaj  wedding  bells  were  pealed. 


And  history  tells.  Sir  Sholio  Clair 
Still  own'd  her  soTereign  will ; 

And  oft  Tow'd  to  his  queen  so  &ir. 
He  was  her  captire  stilL 
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HISTOEY  OF  THE  MUNSTER  CIRCUIT, 


By   J.  BOBEBICK   O'FlAJHAOAN,   BABRISTEB-AT-LiLW. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  kingdom  of  Kerry,  as  Curmn 
called  it,  in  a  speech  delivered  in 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  23rd  January,  1787,  was  then 
in  a  yerj  disturbed  state.  He 
speaks  of  this  as  owing  to  the 
supineness  of  the  local  authorities. 
''The  low  and  contemptible  state 
of  jour  magistracy  is  the  cause  of 
much  evil,  particularly  in  the  king- 
dom of  Kerry.  I  say,  kingdom, 
for  it  seems,  absolutely,  not  a  part 
of  the  same  country  as  the  rest  of 
Ireland.** 

"  Sir,  I  will  relate  to  yon  a  circum- 
stance that  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
vigilance  of  the  magistrates  in  that 
qnartcr.  One  Laly,  a  notorious  of- 
fender, for  whom  a  reward  had  been 
offered  by  Government,  appeared  openly 
in  the  county.  A  poor  cottager  was 
met  by  a  person  one  morning,  who  was 
going  to  pay  his  rent.  The  person 
asked  him,  *  Was  he  not  distressed  to 
make  up  the  money?*  The  poor  cot- 
tager  innocently  replied,  *  Why  should 
I  want  money,  when  I  can,  at  any  time, 
get  fifty  pounds  for  informing  against 
Laly  ? '  For  having  dropped  this  ex- 
pression, the  wretched  cabin  was  that 
m'glit  broken  open  by  six  armed  men, 
and  as  himself,  his  wife,  and  children, 
sat  round  a  little  table,  at  their  tasteless 
and  scanty  meal  of   dry  potatoes,  a 


blunderbuss  was  discharged  on  them, 
scarcely  one  of  the  children  escaped 
being  wounded ;  the  father  was  shot 
dead  on  the  spot  In  Tralee  another 
fellow  broke  gaol,  and  they  are  both 
walking  about  the  country,  not  skulking 
or  hiding,  but  in  the  face  of  day.  To 
my  own  knowledge,  informations  were 
laid  before  a  magistrate — a  very  respect- 
able person — but  no  step  has  been 
taken  to  apprehend  them,  and  the  mur- 
derers and  the  outlaw  stalk  about  the 
land,  laughing  at  the  sleeping  laws."* 

The  county  of  Cork  almost  equalled 
Kerry  in  lawlessness.  Men  with 
blackened  faces  (they  could  not  be 
designated  White  Boys)  roved  about 
armed  with  swords  and  bludgeons, 
and  entered  the  shops  of  respect- 
able citizens,  injuring  the  goods, 
and  breaking  the  windows.  The  only 
reason  which  could  be  assigned  for 
such  misconduct  being,  that  the  shop 
contained  English  and  Dublin  goods. 

The  condition  of  the  prisons,  in 
the  various  towns  on  the  Munster 
Circuit,  towards  the  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  was  very  deplorable. 
In  those  days  debtors,  who  were  in- 
solvents, were  obliged  to  herd  with 
criminals,  and  the  following  is  a 
strong  proof  of  the  sad  state  to 
which  persons  in  the  always  un- 
happy state  of  impecuniosity  were 
subjected :  "  The  debtors  in  the 
South  Gaol  of  Cork  were  reduced 


•  Debates,  vol.  vii.  pp.  41,  42. 
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to  the  necessitj  of  drinking  lalt 
water  for  the  last  three  months, 
their  pumps  being  for  a  long  time 
dry,  and  manv  of  them  in  conse* 
(|uencc  very  ill,  they  humbly  be- 
sought the  managers  of  the  pipe- 
water,  through  the  newspapers  of 
the  day  (Nov.  20th,  17S2),  to  redress 
that  great  want.*'  *  The  prisons  were 
in  so  insecure  a  state  that  escapes 
from  custody  were  of  common  oc- 
currence.  SeTeral  took  place  in 
1782.  On  December  27th  of  that 
Tear,  the  criminals  in  the  North 
Gaol  of  Cork,  by  the  aid  of  saws, 
cut  their  way  into  tlie  room  where 
the  keys  were  kept,  which  they 
broke  open,  and  got  into  the  upper 
rooms,  and,  by  making  a  rope  fast, 
fife  of  them  let  themselves  down 
into  the  street  and  escaped.  Among 
them  was  a  notorious  robber,  called 
Jack-a-bov.  whose  feats  seem  to 
have  rivalled  Jack  Sheppard.  He 
was  not  M)  lucky  this  time,  for  he  was 
captured  the  following  morning,  at 
Black  |M>oI,  and  conducted  back  to 
his  (»ld  lodgin<«s.  He  seems  to  have 
been  lung  in  custo<ly — for,  under 
date  of  2sth  Si>ptember,17^^5.  it  is 
related  the  criminals  in  the  North 
Gael  attempted  to  escape.  They 
broke  tweral  of  the  doors  to  get 
to  the  top  of  the  gaol,  which  they 
succeeded  in  reaching.  Then,  by 
tyini!  their  blankets  and  sheets  to> 
i/etht-r,  they  made  safe  their  descent 
to  the  strt^et.  Jack-a-boy,  ur  John 
i^iHa::)ian,  which  was  hin  proper 
name,  to;j^i'thiT  with  a  man  named 
Liiiehan,  both  under  sentence  of 
trani«(»ortatiuii,  made  good  their 
enM|M.'  uu  this  occasion.  Another 
of  tlir  baud  was  retaken,  concealed 
undrr  a  boat  on  the  (|tuy. 

A  lew  yearci  later,  in  1  7h7,  three 
fi-l>>i:ji.  tirisont-m  iti  the  South  Gaol 
of  t*orK,  under  sentence  of  trans- 
p  rt-itiun,  CtfcaiH'd  from  their  cells, 


by  means  of  the  sewer ;  and  getting 
into  the  river  at  low  water,  waded 
across*  But  it  was  low  water  with 
them,  for,  on  landing,  they  were 
recaptured. 

In  1701  another  attempt  nearly 
succeeded.  On  the  door  of  the 
County  Gaol  being  opened  a  felon 
rushed  out,  made  towards  Hanover 
Street,  over  Wandesford  Bridge, 
where  the  turnkey  overtook  him ; 
upon  this  the  convict,  who  waa 
armed,  attempted  to  shoot  him,  but, 
luckily  for  the  turnkey,  the  pistol 
missed  fire,  and  the  convict  waa 
brought  back  in  ctistody. 

An  amusing  instance  is  related 
of  the  ingenuity  of  a  Cork  citiaen 
in  capturing  a  thief,  which  deserves 
a  place  in  this  history.  Mr.  Nixoo, 
for  such  waa  the  citixen*s  name, 
being  repeatedly  robbed  of  articles 
of  iewellery,  baited  a  gin  rat-trap 
with  a  pair  of  diamond  bucklea,  and 
plsced  the  whole  under  a  glaaa-caae. 
When  the  thief  paid  his  customary 
predator}' visitfhe cautiously  removed 
tlie  case,  and  tried  to  snatch  the 
glittering  prize,  but  the  efiort  caused 
the  trap  to  eloae  with  a  snap  that 
held  his  hand  tight,  until  Mr.  Nixon 
caught  him  in  the  act,  and  be  waa 
spet*dily  lodged  in  gaol. 

A  case  of  abduction  coat  a  respect- 
able clergyman  his  life.  A  psrty 
of  gentlemen,  among  whom  waa  tb« 
Rev.  Emanuel  Moore,  joined  in  pui^ 
suit  of  a  gang  who  had  forciblj 
abducted  a  farmer's  daughter,  io 
County  Cork,  and  coming  dose  to 
them  were  met  by  a  volley  of  fife- 
arms,  bv  which  the  Hev.  Mr.  Moure 
was  kilfed.t 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  lfuB-> 
ster  Circuit  was  much  agitated  bv 
the  Hrbellion  of  1709.  The  Fmieh 
eipidili«>u,  organised  by  Wolfe 
Tone,  w  ho,  undoubtedly,  was  a  matt 
fitted  to  take  a  leading  part  in  any 


*  Ta'krr'a  Cork  lUrnvtabrmaoer. 
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perilous  enterprise,  had,  in  1796, 
nearly  effected  a  landing  in  Bantrjr 
Bay.  Tone's  diary  gives  ample  evi- 
dence of  what  might  have  taken  place 
had  not  the  same  power  which  saved 
England  from  the  Spaoish  Armada 
saved  Ireland  from  the  French  in- 
vasion. Under  date  of  December 
22,  1796,  Tone  says  :— 

"  This  morning,  at  eight,  we  neared 
Bantry  Bay  considerably,  but  the  fleet 
is  terribly  scattered.  No  news  of  the 
Fratemite.  I  believe  it  is  the  first 
in  stance  of  an  admiral,  in  a  clean  frigate, 
with  moderate  weather,  and  moonDght 
nishts,  parting  company  with  his  fleet. 

**  December  2hth. — Last  night  I  had 
the  strongest  expectation  that  to-day  we 
should  debark,  but  at  two  tiiis  morning 
I  was  awakened  by  the  wind.  The 
wind  continues  right  ahead,  so  that  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  work  up  to 
the  landing  place,  and  God  knows  when 
it  will  change. 

"  Had  we  been  able  to  land  the  first 
day,  and  march  directly  to  Cork,  we 
should  have,  infallibly,  carried  it  by  a 
coup 'de-main,  and  then  we  should  have 
a  footing  in  the  country ;  but  as  it  is — 
if  we  are  taken — my  fate  will  not  be  a 
mild  one." 

Conway  and  Swanton,  both  Cork 
men,  were  actively  engaged  in  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  the  United 
Irishmen.  Conway  was  one  of  the 
Directory.  He  was  a  watchmaker. 
Both  he  and  Swanton  were  arrested, 
and  lodged  in  Cork  Ghiol.  Conway's 
health  broke  down  under  the  con- 
finement, so  he  offered  to  give  in- 
formation against  his  rebellious  as- 
sociates in  exchange  for  his  liberty. 

This  offer  was  accepted,  and  the 
•*  Cornwallis  Correspondence  '*  in- 
rorms  us,  the  information  he  gave 
was  very  valuable.* 

Mr.  Swanton  was  a  native  of  Dun- 
manway,  and  effected  his  escape.  He 
went  to  America,  and  employed  his 


talents  in  the  legal  profession  with 
such  success  that  he  became  a  judge. 
He  revisited  his  native  land  in  after 
years. 

The  unfortunate  brothers — Henry 
and  John  Sheares — were  barristers 
and  members  of  the  Munster  Bar. 
Their  father  was  a  highly  respect- 
able and  opulent  banker  in  Cork, 
and  was  remarkable  for  his  humanity 
— a  humanity  of  deeds,  not  words. 
In  1774,  he  established  a  society  in 
Cork  for  the  relief  and  discharge  of 
persons  confined  in  the  |;aols  for 
small  debts.  He  was  a  IV^mber  of 
the  Irish  Parliament,  having  repre- 
sented the  borough  of  Clonakilty 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  from 
1761  to  1768,  in  place  of  Lord 
Boyle,  returned  for  the  county. 
Both  these  gentlemen — Henry  and 
John  Sheares — imbibed  the  terribly 
democratic  principles  of  the  French 
Bevolution,  and  0*Connell,  who  met 
them  on  his  return  from^  the  Col- 
leges of  St.  Omer  and  Douai,  was 
horrified  at  the  language  in  which 
they  boasted  of  having  witnessed  the 
execution  of  Louis  XYI. 

They  had  been  friends  of  Fitz- 
gibbon,  Earl  of  Clare,  and,  it  is 
said,  that  Henry  Sheares  was  his 
successful  rival  in  gaining  the  affec- 
tions of  Miss  Swete,  to  whom  Fitz- 
gibbon  was  greatly  attached. 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
memory  of  that  nobleman  to  relate 
the  following  anecdote,  communi- 
cated by  my  respected  friend,  the 
late  James  Koche,  of  Cork,  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  his  time, 
and  a  frequent  contributor  to  vari- 
ous periodicals  t : — 

"  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  insur- 
rection in  1798,  during  the  Assizes  of 
Limerick,  Lord  Clare  desired  to  have 
an  interview  with  the  two  Sheareses,  to 
which  my  father,  in  the  hope  of  a 


*  Cornwallis  Correspondence,  toI.  iii.  p.  85. 

f  These  valuable  XMpers  were  printed  for  drculation  among  his  familj  and  friends  in  two 
Tols.,  entitled  '*  Essays  by  an  Octogenarian."    He  died  in  1853. 
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Cicitic  renalt.  ifiTit^d  them  to  his  houiie: 
lit  it  «n(l«*<l.  unfortonatrly,  in  more  in- 
tea^  (>xajii»enition  aiid  irriUtion.  an  wan 
diacemible  in  th«  youn^  men'H  fluRhe<l 
features  and  defiant  bearing  aa  they 
parted.  Yet  the  Chancellor's  object  was 
certiiinlv  l^enevolcnt  and  conciliators* ; 
but  tliey  were  intractable.  The  inter- 
Tiew  wafl  close  and  private,  still  I 
marked  tlieir  aspect  on  leaving  the 
bouse — inflamed  and  indijniant  in  every 
lineament.  lV)tsibly,  overtures  rrpul* 
aive  to  their  feelings  may  have  thus 
txcited  them." 

They  were,  mm  we  know,  executed. 
They  were  betrayed  by  Captain  John 
Wamford  Armstrong,  who.  visited 
them  as  a  friend. 

The  judges  who,  towarJs  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  usually 
went  the  Munster  Circuit,  were 
Barry  Telverton,  Lord  Avonmore, 
the  Ri(;ht  Hon.  Thomas  Kelly, 
Judge  Crookshank,  Judge  Finucane, 
and  Judge  Day.  Some  anecdotes 
yet  lin(;er  of  these  old  judges. 
Judge  Kelly,  remarking  a  sport- 
ing juror  of  the  county  Clare  com* 
ing  into  court  after  a  fine  had  been 
recorded  against  htm  for  absence, 
reminded  the  dilatory  juror,  "  You 
would  not  hare  been  so  late  at  a 
fox-hunt." 

Judge  D.ny,  w  ho  was  a  verr  tall 
man,  was  seen  walking  with  the 
late  Sir  Arthur  Clarke,  whose 
dwnrti^h  fijjure  presented  a  very 
m:irked  contrast  with  that  of  the 
JuJ^e.  •*  Tliere  goes,**  said  a  witty 
barri«>t(T,  **thelniige(*t  Day  and  the 
shorten  {K)\iyhtr 

At  the  Assizes  of  Limerick,  in 
\1W,  Judge  Day  was  trying  to 
didpfine  of  the  heavy  calendar  of 
cri'iiinals,  so  as  to  keep  his  time  for 
npi-nifi;;  the  commission  in  Tralee. 
lie  was  going  into  a  fresh  caae  so 
late  ns  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
despite  the  earnest  proteat  of  the 
bar.  He  would  listen  to  no  remon* 
stranct*,  and  was  directing  the  jury 
to  !••«  »worn,  when  a  note  was  handed 
hun  ty  the  crier.  The  Judge  read 
it,  K's  features  relaied  into  a  amile, 


and  he  suddenly  declared,  ^  He 
would  go  no  further  that  night.** 
The  note  contained  the  following 
lines,  written  by  a  member  of  thir 
circuit  named  Casey  :«- 

**  Tr}'  men  by  nujht!  m^  Lord«  forbear : 
Think  what  the  wic! 


wicked  world  will 


say 


Metliinkfl,  I  hear  the  rogues  declare. 
That  JM*tire  U  mot  $e€m  bp  ZAjjf.'* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1 71)7.  a  very  tragical  occurrence  tmik 
place  on  the  Munster  circuit,  for 
which   indictments   were  preferred 
at  the  Lent  Assises,  in  April,  1708. 
Tlie  going  judges  were  the  Right 
Hon.  Thomas  Kelly,  and  the  Hoo. 
Matthew    Kinucane.     The    grand 
jury  was  composed  of  gentlemen  of 
the  highest  rank  in  the  couotr — 
liord  lioyle,  eldest  aon  of  the  £arl 
of  Shannon  (foreman) ;  Deane,  Free- 
man,  nniacke,Fitxgera]d,  Longfield, 
Aldworth,  Townsend,  Ac. ;  and  the 
senior  judge  charged  them  carefully, 
for  among  the  cases  to  go  before 
them  was  one  charging  no  leaa  per* 
Bonagea  than  Bobert  Earl  of  Kinga* 
ton,  and  his  son,  the  Hon.  Kobm 
King,  with   the  crime  of  murder* 
The  evidence  proved  that  the  Barl 
of    Kingston,     late    Lord    Kioga- 
borough,  accompanied  by  his  aoo. 
Colonel  King,  arrived  at  the  hotel 
in  the  principal  street  of  iba  tovii 
of  Kilwortb,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
in  the  evening  of  a  day  in  October, 
1797.  His  lordship  inquired  whfUier 
a  strange  guest  bad  arrived  Ibcra 
that  day,  and  was  answered  in  the 
affirmative.     He  then  asked  if  ho 
could  see  him,  and  was  told,  **  ho  was 
then  in  the  houae,  but  had  goiio  to 
his  room.*'     His  lordship  theo  aesi 
up  hia  complimenta  by  the  waiter, 
with  the  expression  of  his  aniialy  to 
see  him  on   business.    The  widtcr 
went  to  the  guest's  bedrooas ;  tbo 
door   was  locked,  and    the  cucat, 
who,  it  appeared,  was  a ColoooTFita* 
Oerald,  refused  to  open  it,  and  told 
the  waiter  "  not  to  diatorb  kiM  at 
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&uch  a  latA  hour,  as  he  could  attend 
to  no  business  that  evening."  His 
voice  at  once  told  Lord  Kingston 
and  his  party  that  Colonel  Filz- 
Gerald  was  the  speaker  inside. 
They  vociferously  demanded  ad- 
mittance. Their  request  was  not 
acceded  to,  and  the  door  yielded 
to  pressure,  and  they  rushed  into 
the  bedroom.  Colonel  FitzGerald 
wns  armed  with  a  brace  of  pistols. 
Colonel  Xing  at  once  rushed  to- 
wards him,  in  order  to  seize  him. 
Colonel  FiliGerald  grappled  with 
him,  when  Lord  Kingsborough, 
violently  excited,  shot  FitzGerald, 
who  immediately  fell.  Dr.  Pigot, 
of  Kil worth,  was  sent  for,  but  the 
wound  was  mortal,  and  the  unhappy 
man  shortly  ceased  to  live.  Lord 
Kingsborough  at  once  went  to  the 
seat  of  his  brother-in-law,  Moore 
Park,  Kilworth,  residence  of  th6 
Earl  of  Mount  Cashel,  and  offered 
to  t!i]:e  his  trial,  exclaiming, 
''  God  !  I  don't  know  how  I  did  it ; 
but  I  most  sincerely  wish  it  had 
been  by  some  other  hand  than 
mine.*'  Bills  of  indictment  were 
prepared  and  sent  before  the  grand 
jury,  as  I  have  already  stated,  and 
were  found  against  Robert  Earl  of 
Kingston,  Colonel  the  Hon.  Kobert 
King,  and  John  Harvey.  As  the 
Earl  of  Kingston,  father  of  Lord 
Kingsborough,  had  died  subse- 
quently to  the  commission  of  this 
liomicide,  on  13th  of  November,  179  7, 
Lord  Kingsborough  became  Eurl  of 
Kingston,  and  therefore  the  indict- 
ment found  at  the  Spring  Assizes 
of  1798,  was  moved  by  certiorari  to 
the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  in 
•order  that  the  Earl  should  be  tried 
by  his  peers.* 

The  case  of  Colonel  King  and 
Bobert  Harvey  was  tried  by  a  petty 
juVy  at  the  Cork  Assizes.  Both 
were  acquitted,  for  the  witnesses  to 


sustain  the  prosecution  were  not  to 
be  found.  The  circumstances  which 
led  to  this  fatal  rencontre  arc  of  so 
very  romantic  a  nature,  that  1  can- 
not forbear  narrating  them,  as,  from 
my  knowledge  of  the  Kingston 
family,  and  being  a  native  of  the 
locality,  1  am  cognisant  of  the 
facts. 

Bobert,  second  Earl  of  Kingston, 
when  Viscount  Kingsborough,  mar- 
ried, in  1709,  Caroline,  only  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Kichard  FitzGerald, 
Esq.,  of  Mount  0'Phaly,co.  Kildare. 
A  brother  of  Lady  Kingsborough 
left  an  illegitimate  sou,  named 
Henry  FitzGerald,  whom  Lady 
Kingsborough,  from  a  notive  of 
compassion,  brought  up  with  her 
own  children.  One  of  these  children, 
Mary,  was  very  beautiful,  and  pos- 
sessed singularly  abundant  and  curl- 
ing hair. 

Young  Henry  FitzGerald,  when 
old  enough  to  enter  the  army,  did 
so,  and,  backed  by  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  the  Kingston  fau)ily, 
rapidly  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel. 
He  was  endowed  with  manly  grace 
of  form  and  feature,  had  married 
well,  and  lived  with  his  wife  at 
Bishopsgate,  near  the  Thames.  Not 
remembering  all  he  owed  to  the 
Kingston  family,  or  to  his  own,  ho 
gained  the  atiections  of  the  Honour- 
able Mary  King,  and  induced  her  to 
elope  with  him. 

This  sad  event  took  place  in  1797, 
and  the  strange  disappearance  of 
the  young  lady  caused  deep  pain  and 
surprise  to  her  family,  especially  her 
agonized  parents.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  discover  her  retreat.  Not 
the  least  suspicion  of  Colonel  Fitz- 
Gerald being  implicated  ever  entered 
the  minds  of  the  afflicted  family  of 
the  missing  girl.  He  had  been  like 
a  brother  among  them,  and  was 
looked  on  as   one  of  them  selves. 


*  He  was  tried  in  the  Hoase  of  Lordi,  Dabltn,  on  the  18th  of  Maj,  1793,  and  acquitted, 
there  being  no  etidence  adduced  to  suatain  the  indictment. 
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PitzGerald,  but  thought,  if  the 
Colonel  acknowledged  his  baseness, 
the  affair  might  end,"  Colonel 
FitzGerald  replied  "ho  was  wil- 
ling to  admit  he  had  acted  wrong." 
This  not  being  deemed  a  sufHcient 
admission  under  the  circumstances, 
the  duel  was  renewed,  and  two 
more  shots  were  exchanged,  with- 
out any  injury  to  either  of  the 
combatants.  Then  Colonel  Fitz- 
G^erald's  powder  being  all  used,  he 
asked  for  a  supply,  or  the  use  of 
one  of  his  antagonist's  pistols. 
Major  Wood  declined  this  strange 
proposal,  though  Colonel  King  de- 
sired he  would  grant  the  request. 

An  adjournment  was  then  agreed 
on,  and  both  parties  were  to  renew 
the  duel  next  morning.  This  was 
prevented  by  the  police,  who 
arrested  both  the  principals. 

Colonel  FitzGerald  succeeded  in 
obtaining  his  release,  and,  with  a 
determined  persistence  in  his  evil  de- 
signs upon  the  young  lady,  went  at 
once  to  Ireland,  resolved  to  take  her 
away  again.  He  had  a  confidante  in 
the  maid  who  was  the  attendant  on 
Miss  King,  and  she  acquainted  him 
with  her  retreat.  The  town  of 
Mitchelstown  is  close  to  the  seat  of 
the  Earls  of  Kingston.  The  en- 
trance to  the  grounds  forms  a  side 
of  the  square,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  is  the  hotel,  then  kept  oy  Mr. 
Barry.  The  innkeeper's  suspicions 
as  to  the  employment  of  his  strange 
guest  were  aroused  by  the  conduct 
of  this  man.  His  appearance  was 
singular — he  was  tall  and  very 
handsome,  with  flowing  beard,  and 
whiskers  to  match — ^yet  he  seemed 
to  know  no  one  in  the  town  or 
neighbourhood.  He  shut  himself 
up,  during  the  day,  in  his  room,  and 
went  out  at  night.  The  neighbour- 
ing Kilworth  mountains  were  cele- 
brated, at  that  time,  as  the  resort  of 
highway  robbers.  Captain  Bren- 
nan's  gang  are  remembered  to  this 
day,  and  it  was  thought  this  mili- 
tary-looking visitor  might  belong  to 


thd  g&ng,  or,  maybe,  was  the  bold 
Brennan  himself.  He  mentioned 
this  man,  and  his  strange  mode  of 
passing  his  time,  to  Lord  Kings- 
borough,  who  came  over  to  take 
command  of  the  yeomanry,  as  the 
rebellion  was  spreading  over  the 
land.  Lord  Kingsborough  instantly 
guessed  the  visitor  was  neither 
Brennan,  nor  any  of  his  gang,  but 
the  terrible  wolf  who  sought  to 
deprive  him  of  his  once  spotless 
lamb.  Furious  at  this  instance  of 
persevering  rascality.  Lord  Kings- 
borough  went  across  the  square  to 
the  hotel,  and  inquired  for  the 
stranger.  Whether  anything  in 
Barrj^'s  manner  had  alarmed  that 
individual,  or  finding  Lord  Kings- 
borough  returned  urged  his  de- 
parture, we  know  not,  but  a  post- 
boy of  the  inn  told  his  lordship 
he  had  driven  the  strange  gentle- 
man, that  day,  to  the  inn  of  Kil- 
worth. Lord  Kingsborough  was 
resolved  to  ascertain  who  this 
stranger  was,  and  with  his  son, 
Colonel  King,  and  a  servant  named 
Harvey,  went  to  Kilworth.  We 
already  know  what  took  place 
there. 

The  following  extract  from  my 
friend,  the  late  David  Owen 
Madden's  interesting  "  Eevelations 
in  the  South  of  Lrelund,"  gives  the 
conclusion  of  this  romance  in  high 
life  :  *'  Miss  King  was  removed  to 
England,  and  was  domesticated 
under  a  feigned  name.  She  was 
at  last  settled  in  the  family  of  a 
respectable  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church  in  Wales.  Her 
manner  was  engaging  in  characteri 
as  well  as  in  person ;  she  is  described 
as  having  been  very  attractive.  The 
clergyman  did  not  know  her  real 
name,  or  the  history  of  the  interest- 
ing being  domiciled  under  his  roof. 
For  obvious  reasons  he  was  kept  in 
error  by  the  friends  of  the  young 
lady.  The  termination  of  her  ad- 
ventures was  not  the  least  remark- 
able fact    in  her  romantic  story. 
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She  was  Terr  tnucli  liked  bv  the 
cler^jmaD's  tainily,  aiui  her  con- 
Tenatituinl  poweni  are  dt'scribcd  as 
beiii<;  of  a  high  order.  Her  own 
extrnordinarv  adventures  were,  on 
ouv  dav,  the  theme  of  her  narrative 
powcT:*.  She  told  the  cler<;yman. 
under  feii;netl  namen,  tlie  whole 
hinton-  of  hi*r  life,  ami  desi*ribed.  as 
biOoncing  to  the  hiatorv  of  another 
person,  the  ffH.*lin|n*  which  she  had 
herH'lf  exptTienoed,  and  the  inci- 
dents which  had  occurred  to  her. 
The  <!i*]iniMtion,  as  might  he  nup- 
pom»d,  was  hif;hly  wrouj;ht  and 
spirited.  It  moved  the  c)er<:ymnii 
••xceedinsly,  and  he  exprt-.^sicd  the 
dr*'pt>!«t  pity  for  the  victim  paiiitci! 
by  Miss  King.  While  he  was  w> 
cxprt's^inrr  In^  fei^lin::*,  Mi?***  Kint; 
Huddenlv  n*Vi*a1od  to  him  ^ilio  !«h«* 
wa*  '  1  am  that  very  pen>on  for 
whom  you  ha\e  r&]irt*:':*eti  »o  much 
interi'itt.* 

'*Th(*  clert;ynia:i  was  astonished 
at  the  intelligence,  niid  >ho\\ed,  at 
first,  more  surpri-e  thnii  plea^un* 
at  the  inform:it!i»n.  Mis<«  Kin«' 
repented  of  her  franknesii,  ni*  ^ht• 
thought  it  likelv  that  she  \i«nild  be 
removed  to  another  abiHli*.  She 
told  the  clergvmaii  that  she  sup- 
|M>»ed,  after  that  information,  he 
would  not  |)ermit  her  to  coutiDue 
an  inmate  of  his  household.  He 
dijtclaimed  such  an  intention ;  he 
Haw  that  the  voung  ladv  was  '  more 
sinned  again^it  than  sinning,'  and 
he  ft  It  sinci*re  eom|m»i«ifm  for  her 
suttcrin^x,  and  M'mpathy  for  her 
misfortunes.  In  many  ca<H*^,  espe- 
cially when*  the  sex  is  c«nicerned, 
'pity  is  akin  to  love.*  It  was  so 
in  the  prt*sent  instance,  and  the 
ndventun-s  of  Mini  King  wen* 
finally  closed  more  happily  than 
might  have  been  augured  from 
their  commencement.  S;e  was  not 
long  after  married  to  this  clercv- 
msn.  and  lired  uitii  l.itn  a  verv 
happy  and  exemplary  life.  She 
died  several  yeara  ago  lu  Wales." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


At  ttie  opening  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  Mu lister  bar  comprised 
a  number  of  singularly  able  nien. 
Curran  of  course  was  thecliief,  next 
came,  if  not  in  point  of  standing, 
cert.iinly  in  |>oint  of  ability,  Cliarle* 
Burton.  He  was  an  Euglisliman 
bv  birth,  and  while  some  inveati* 
gat  ion  respecting  the  intricate  title 
to  an  i*state  in  Ireland,  then  for  sale, 
brought  Mr.  Burton,  a  law  clerk  in 
an  Englii*h  solicitor*s  office,  to  Dub- 
liu,  he  eamo  in  contact  with  Cur- 
rati,  who  was  at  once  captivated 
with  the  young  Englishman's  legal 
ac(]uirement£(,  and  modest  demean* 
our.  Curran  saw  the  great  advan^ 
ta^e  he  wouM  derive  by  securing 
Mr.  Hurton*s  aid  in  noting  his  briefs 
and  supplying  his  legal  nrgumeuta. 
He  accordingly  mode  overtures, 
which  Mr.  Burton  read^y  acceded 
to.  Curran  had  no  reason  to  re- 
pent his  selection.  Pond  of  plea- 
sure, delighting  in  societT,and  never 
a  very  profi>und  lawyer,  he  found  in 
Mr.  Burttm  one  he  ctmld  inipliettlj 
ci>nt)de  in.  Thus  Curraa*s  cases  vera 
so(»n  distinguished  by  a  cleameai 
and  depth  of  legal  learning  thej 
never  displayed  before.  Iiitheadmir- 
able  **Sketehes  from  the  Note* Book 
of  an  Irish  lUrrister,'*  which  ap* 
p«Mn*d,  viTy  many  years  ago,  in  the 
J«ondon  Mrtro^Mtiitan  Ma^sime^  the 
gifted  writer  mention  a  the  follov* 
iiig  ani^cdote :  **  We  heard  an  eai- 
nent  solicitor  sav  tlut  he  was  onee 
de^patched,  « ith  a  very  heavy  bricC 
in  a  very  important  cause,  to  Curran, 
who  was  tiien  circulating  his  flaaliei 
of  wit  and  merriment  at  a  dinner 
table,  and  he  wrote  with  a  penei! 
on  a  ^llp  of  pap«'r,  *  Carry  the  brie' 
to  .Mr.  liurton.  h»tt  I  trtli  ihaitk  y^ta 
fiir  I  he  fre*  The  attornev  did  so. 
Mr.  Burton  happened  to  bo  also  at 
dinner — a  \ery  light  one,  a  small 
roll,  coffee,  and  an  egg  or  two.  He 
had  companion*,  tu«),  in  the  shapa  of 
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a  pile  of  law  books,  which  he  con- 
sulted alternately  with  a  draught  of 
the  sober  berry's  decoction.'* 

There  is  no  doubt  Mr.  Burton's 
well-known  services  to  Mr.  Curran 
was  a  great  introduction  for  him. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  Michaelmas 
term,  1792,  and  soon  after  joined 
the  Munster  circuit.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  connection  with  Curran, 
I  can  hardly  suppose  he  would  have 
had  the  courage  to  come,  as  a 
stranger  to  the  land  and  the  people, 
amongst  the  members  of  the  Mun- 
ster circuit.  But  they  soon  learned 
to  appreciate  the  little  Englishman. 
The  circuit  business  is  usually  more 
difficult  of  attainment  than  that  in 
Dublin.  Family  ties,  long  associa- 
tion, private  friendship,  often  direct 
the  briefs  in  cases  on  circuit,  and  it 
is  to  Curran's  influence  Mr.  Burton 
probably  owed  his  ready  acceptation 
by  the  practitioners  of  Munster. 
It  is  said  that  a  fishery  case,  brist- 
ling with  difficult  sections  of  Acts 
of  Parliament,  tried  at  the  assizes 
for  Kerry,  first  brought  Mr.  Burton 
to  the  front.  He  held  the  junior 
brief,  and  had  made  himself  well  up 
in  the  law  of  the  intricate  case.  As 
sometimes  happens,  when  the  case 
was  called,  Mr.  Burton's  leader  was 
engaged  elsewhere,  and  the  second 
counsel,  though  an  excellent  judge 
of  fish  on  the  dinner  table,  was  not 
equally  at  home  with  the  Fishery 
Acts.  To  his  great  relief,  there- 
fore, he  soon  ascertained  that  his 
unknown  junior  was  a  powerful  and 
most  efficient  support.  He  evinced 
his  opinion  of  Mr.  Burton's  skill 
and  legal  acumen  in  this  particular 
branch  of  legal  learning  so  highly, 
that  he  entrusted  him  not  only  with 
the  conduct,  but  the  arguing  the 
case.  The  admirable  manner  in  which 
the  young  lawyer  acquitted  himself 
made  such  an  impression  upon  the 
Kerry  attorneys,  that  Mr.  Burton 
was  always  in  great  request  at  all 
future  assizes  of  Tralce. 

The  fishery  case  did  not  end  there. 


Points  saved  were  argued  in  the 
King*s  Bench,  Dublin;  and  here, 
a^ain,  Mr.  Burton  greatly  added  to 
his  reputation.  He  was  much  ad- 
mired for  the  closeness  of  his  rea- 
soning, the  clearness  of  his  state- 
ments, the  aptitude  of  his  cases  in 
point.  He  soon  was  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Munster 
circuit. 

Another  eminent  member  of 
tlie  Munster  circuit  in  1800  was 
Mr.  Quin.  Solemn,  dramatic,  me- 
lancholy, but  learned,  earnest,  and 
eloquent,  *'  he  was,"  says  Madden, 
"  a  grave  elocutionist,  and  delivered 
his  speeches  in  the  stately  style  of 
Kemble  playing  Cato.  In  some 
cases  he  was  most  imposing  and 
efiective;  but  his  style  wa;s  too  tra- 
gic for  the  every- day  cases  of  the 
bar.  In  the  case  of  a  Higgins  or  a 
Murphy  he  was  as  grand  in  his  man- 
ner  as  if  the  house  of  Atreus  were 
his  clients.  In  stating  a  case  in 
trover  you  were  reminded  of  the 
soliloquy  in  HamleL  I  know  not 
whether  he  was  a  distant  relative 
or  connection  of  his  namesake,  the 
celebrated  actor  ;  but  certainly  the 
King's  Counsel  of  the  M  unster  Bar 
had  all  the  air  of  a  stage-taught  and 
perhaps  a  stage-struck  lawyer.  Like 
his  namesake,  the  great  actor,  be 
was  heavy  and  monotonous.  The 
actor  and  the  advocate  both  wanted 
variety.  Horatio,  Dorax,  Falstaff, 
still  was  Quin.  Quin's  business  was 
not  of  a  very  enduring  character,  and 
it  is  said  an  opinion  he  gave,  during 
a  Cork  election,  which  was  wrong, 
caused  him  to  lose  a  great  share  of 
his  civil  business.  As  a  crown  pro- 
secutor, of  course  he  was  not  subject 
to  the  caprice  of  fortune,  and  the 
misdemeanants  who  figured  in  the 
calendar  of  prisoners  during  each 
assizes  he  attended,  found  their  de- 
predation upon  purses  and  pockets,' 
their  head-breaking  and  felony, 
publicly  prosecuted  in  a  lofly  style 
which  would  well  have  suited  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
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lo    contrast    to  Quin,    wide  as 
the  poles  asunder,  may  be  named 
Xed  Lvsai;bt  and  Jerrj  Keller.  Full 
of  fuD,  frolic,  bon   mot^  jest,  they 
were  the  delight  of  the  bar  mess, 
and  preferred  the  Kocial  board  to  the 
board  of  green  cloth  on  which  wit- 
nesses were  placed.     Lysaght  was  a 
native  of  the  county  of  Clare,  bom 
at  Hrickhill   in  17G:).     He  first  in- 
tended applying  himself  to  practice 
as  a  barrister  in  England,  and  was 
called  to  the  English  bar  in  17i)8, 
and,  in  the  same  year,  to  the  Irish, 
and   had  some  practice  in   West- 
minster.    But  the  steady,  technical, 
and    matter-of-fiM!t    habits  of   the 
English  courts  were  not  suited  to 
the  jorial,  social   temperament  of 
the  deriUmay-care  Cbre  man.     He 
told  a   friend,  **  be  had    not    law 
enough  for  the    King's  Bench,  be 
was  not  dull  enough  for  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  and   that  before  he 
could  make  way  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
he   must  shoot   Oarrow  (then  the 
most  celebrated  practitioner  in  cri- 
minal cases),  which  would  be  rery 
anpleasant  to  bim/* 

Accordingly,  IreUnd  became  the 
scene  of  bis  labours,  and  ber  politics 
the  theme  of  his  ready  pen. 

He  got  business  on  circuit,  but  waa 
never  in  much  repute  as  a  lawyer. 
He  laughed  an  opponent  out  of 
court  rather  than  overthrew  bim  by 
legal  weapons.  He  was  great  at  the 
bar  meas,  full  of  anecdote  and 
epigram ;  but  1  was  not  able  to 
collect  as  many  of  his  horn  imois  as  1 
could  have  wished.  Mr  note-book, 
however, contains  the  following: — 

Lysaght  rather  startled  the  well- 
known  l)ublin  banker,  of  Cork  Hill, 
Mr.  Latonche,  one  day  as  he  waa 
walking  home  from  the  bank,  by 
asking  him  for  employment  in  the 
bank. 

••  You  !  my  dear  Lysaght,*'  ei- 
cUimed  the  banker,**  what  situation 
in  rojr  concern  would  suit  you  ?  ** 


let 


could  manage  two,  if  you*d 


*'  Tell  me  what  they  are  ?  **  asked 
the  astonished  banker. 

*'If  you  let  me  act  your  eaMhier  for 
one  day.  Til  turn  rummer  the  next,*' 
replied  the  wag. 

A  gentleman  with  the  aomewhat 
strange  name  of  Flatly,  bad  a  hand- 
some villa  near  Castle  Coniiell*  and 
freauently  invited  friends  of  the  bar 
to  dine  with  him  during  the  Lime- 
rick assizes.  On  oneoceasion,  when 
Lvnaght  was  present,  aome  barrister, 
addressing  tM  host,  said, "  I  wonder 
Tou  are  allowed  to  continue  a 
bachelor,  when  you  have  such  a 
handsome  establishment,  and  there 
are  so  many  beautiful  Limerick 
lasses — any  one  of  whom  you  might 
be  proud  to  see  as  your  wife  at  your 
table.- 

"  Ah,  my  dear  friend,'*  replied 
the  host,  with  a  genuine  aigb,  *'  I 
would  very  readily  change  my  con* 
dition,  but,  unfortunate^,  I  never 
could  muster  n|>  sufficient  courage 
to  pop  the  question." 

"*  1  tell  you  what,"  said  Lysaght, 
'*  depend  on  it,  if  you  aak  an^  one 
of  them  bolMw,  sbe  nerer  will  re- 
fuse you  Itaii^:" 

Lysaght  was  a  distinguisbed  song 
writer,  as  hia  **  Orattan  and  firee- 
dom,"  ''The  Man  who  led  tlie 
Van  of  the  Irish  Volunteers," 
•'  The  8prig  of  Shillalegb,"  **  The 
Kakea  of  Mallow."  ^  Kale  of 
Qarerilla,"  and  others  denote.  He 
would  compose  an  impromptu  with 
great  readiness,  as  the  tollowinf 
may  prove.  One  erening  at  Tnkm 
-during  the  assises — the  conrin- 
ality  of  the  Munster  bar  was  rtidelr 
disturbed  by  a  terrible  noise,  whieh 

Eroceeded  from  the  aparlmenl 
eoeath.  Voices  in  altcfcatioa, 
smasbioe  of  glaasee,  overtaming  of 
chairs,  showwi  there  waa  soaetbiag 
unpleasant  going  on.  A  waiter, 
%kho  had  brought  in  a  fresh  supply 
of  claret  to  the  bar-room,  waaaaked 
to  explain  the  eauae  of  ike  din- 
turbance. 
""Tia  the  gentlemen  of  the 
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jury  that's    having  a  fight,  after 
dinner,"  was  the  response. 

When  silence  was  at  length  re- 
stored,   Lysaght,    who    had   heen 
plying  his  pencil    on  a  scrap   of 
paper,  read,— 
"  Here  we  sit,  like  merry  lads, 

Laughing  at  all  silly  asses, 
While  below  the  Kerry  cads 

Are  breaking  their   heads    and 
glasses. 
What  care  we  for  bluster  or  riot? 

No  matter  who's  right,  or  who's 
wrong, 
While  we  sip  our  claret  in  quiet. 

Mr.  Lyne — won't  you  give  us  a 
song  ?  " 
Lysaght — like  most  men  of  his  dis- 
position, was  always  in  embarrassed 
circumstances.  When  a  friend  was 
giving  him  his  name  on  an  accom- 
modation bill,  he  said,  **  Now,  my 
dear  Ned,  I  hope  you  won't  fail  to 
take  up  this  bill." 

"  Depend  on  it,"  replied  Ned,  "I 
surely  will,  and  the  protest  along 
with  it." 

A  fair  lady,  who  had  gone  on 
a  love-chase  after  a  truant  member 
of  the  bar,  was  induced  to  travel 
home  again  in  the  postchaise  which 
brought  him  on  circuit,  Lysaght 
immediately  exclaimed  :  *'  How 
sweet's  the  love  that  meets  return,*' 

He  left  the  circuit  in  1810.  He 
was  then  appointed  one  of  the 
divisional  magistrates  of  the  city 
of  Dublin,  but  he  was  not  destined 
long  to  enjoy  the  emoluments  of 
office.  He  died  that  same  year, 
leaving  a  widow  and  three  daughters. 
One  became  the  wife  of  the  Bight 
Bev.  Dr.  Griffin,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Limerick. 

As  a  substantial  proof  of  the 
respect  felt  for  him  and  his  amiable 
family  by  the  bench  and  bar  of 
Ireland,  the  very  handsome  sum  of 
£2,484  was  subscribed  for  them. 
John  Lloyd  and  Peter  Burrowes 
were  the  treasurers,  and  received  a 
very  grateful  expression  of  thanks 
from  the  widow  and  her  daughters 


for  their  attention  during  the  col- 
lection of  this  fund. 

Mr.  Keller,  or  Jerry,  as  he  was 
generally  called,  was  one  of  the 
celebrities  of  the  Munstef  bar.  I 
am  told  by  those  who  were  person- 
ally acquainted  with  him,  he  had 
the  most  mirth-provoking  counte- 
nance ever  seen,  and  this,  added  to 
the  natural  drollery  of  the  man, 
must  have  been  irresistible.  With 
his  son  and  daughters  I  was  very 
intimate,  and  they  presented  a 
strong  contrast  to  their  sire,  for  the 
son  was  grave,  and  the  daughters 
serious — almost  puritanical  in  their 
manners. 

The  earliest  anecdote  I  have  of 
Keller  is  connected  with  the  birth 
of  Thomas  Moore.  This  occurred 
on  the  28th  May,  1780.  A  young 
barrister  who  lodged  in  the  house 
of  the  grocer,  Mr.  Moore,  in  No.  12, 
Aungier  Street,  Dublin,  corner  of 
Little  Longford  Street,  invited  a  few 
choice  companions,  Jerry  Keller 
being  one,  to  dine  with  him  on  that 
day.  When  they  had  assembled 
and  dined,  and  were  disposed  to 
enjoy  a  convivial  evening,  the  ser- 
vant announced  "  that  Mrs.  Moore 
was  confined,  and  the  baby  was  a 
son."  Thereupon  the  young  host 
very  considerately  proposed  an  ad- 
journment of  the  party  to  a  neigh- 
bouring tavern,  where  they  could 
indulge  their  merriment  without 
disturbing  the  lady  of  the  house. 
This  met  a  ready  approval.  "  Quite 
right,"  said  Keller, "  that  we  should 
adjourn  pro  re  nata,'* 

When  Barry  Telverton  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Avonmore, 
be  asked  Curran,  Egan,  and  Keller 
to  dine  with  him,  in  order  that  they 
might  read  his  patent,  and  see  it 
was  accurate.  It  was  rumoured 
Yelverton  got  it  from  the  Grown  in 
return  for  his  supporting  the  Union, 
then  recently  introduced. 

The  patent  recited,  in  the 
customary  formula, "  Oeorge,  of  the 
United  Kingdom,"  Ac.  Curran  and 
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£g&n  both  concurred  in  consideriog 
it  wns  ail  quite  right,  and  said  so-^ 
Keller  was  etlent. 

•'  Anytbing  wronp,  Keller  ?  '* 
aaked  the  new  peer. 

**  Tin  not  quite  sure  that  your 
lord»hip  will  allow  my  objection/' 
replied  Keller,  with  a  comic  twiiit 
of  his  visage  that  denoted  fun, 
'*  but  don*t  you  see  it  recites, 
'  Geurt^e,  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Kin<!/  Ac.? — Now,  my  lord,  my 
Dotiim  is,  the  considrration  comes 
too  early  in  the  deed." 

The  palpable  hit  amused  all  very 
much,  and  Keller  was  rewarded 
with  loud  laughter. 

Ho  had  a  relation,  a  wine  mer- 
chant, who  supplied  the  wine  drunk 
at  the  Muuster  bar  mes^.  A 
young  fop  wished  to  nimi  a  laugh 
at  Jerrv*s  expense,  and  one  day 
asked  lieller  **  wliat  ho  thought  of 
the  claret  ?  " 

**  1  think  it  is  excellent,*'  replied 
Keller. 

*'0f  course  you  do,  as  it  is 
your  cousin  supplies  it,"  retorted 
the  junior.  ^  But  bow  do  you 
account  for  this?"  he  continued, 
holding  up  a  claret  bottle,  *'  1  think 
these  bottles  decrease  in  sire  every 
asaizos,  thoui;h,  1*11  be  bound,  the 
same  price  i*  charginl." 

••That's  fa5i!v  accounted  for," 
replied  Jerry,  %kith  a  wink,  that 
told  his  hearers  soinethint;  ;;«hm1 
was  sure  to  tolh»w  ;  **  if  vou  had  as 
much  knowledge  uf  wine  at  liunie 
as  you  have  on  circuit,  \ou*d  know 
/he  lot  ties  kkrink  in  the  trash  iny/* 

When  Kdward  Mayne,  a  heavy 
dull  lawyer,  was  elevated  to  the 
King's  Bench,  on  the  death  of 
Judge  Osbonu*,  in  1S17,  it  is  said 
when  Keller  entered  the  court  he 
was  so  cou%  inced  hi;*  jocu»e  character 
militated  against  his  preferment, 
that  he  muttered  to  himself, 
^  Mayne,  your  gravity  has  placed 
you  tip  there,  i^  hiie  my  Urity  keeps 
me  dotm  here." 

There  were  two  Grady s,  betides 


the  Chief  Baron  O'Grady,  at  the 
bar,  and  of  these  Harry  Deane 
Grady  had  great  repute  on  the 
Munster  circuit.  lie  was  low* 
sized,  had  a  rubicund  countenance, 
with  a  stentorian  voice  that  almost 
blew  a  witness  out  of  the  chair. 
He  was  by  far  the  moat  able  cross- 
examiner  in  the  circuit.  He  de- 
lighted in  tackling  an  obtuse*look- 
iug,  but  reallv  sharp-witted  peasant, 
who  had  mane  up  hia  mina  to  tell 
as  little  against  nis  aide  aa  he  con- 
venientlv  could.  With  such  a  wit- 
ness  Hnrry  Deane  Grady  played,  as 
a  practised  angler  with  a  stubborn 
fish.  He  gave  him  lino  enough, 
and,  with  a  ''Just  to,"  ''Quite 
right,"  **  Exactly,"  lured  the  witneaa 
into  the  notion  he  waa  outwitting 
the  counsellor;  but  all  this  time 
Harry  Deane  Gradv  waa  winking 
knowingly  at  the  Box  containing 
the  important  twelve  with  hia 
jury  eye. 

We  are  told  his  right  eye  waa  ao 
frequently  employed  in  this  aid  to 
his  crosa»exAmination,  the  sight  waa 
occasionally  impaired.  One  morn- 
ing, appearing  in  court  rather  de» 
pressed,  a  circumstance  ao  unuaual 
as  to  be  noticeable,  a  friend  aaked, 
*'  What  is  the  matter,  Harry  ?  Are 
you  lU  ?  " 

^  luueed  I  am  not  myself  at  all,** 
he  replied;  '* there  is  aomethiug 
wrony;  with  my  Jury  eye  I** 

While  the  witness,  who,  under 
the  notion  he  was  giving  the  croM- 
exAmining  counsel  very  little  io 
return  for  his  queations,  Grady  waa 
every  instant  involving  in  a  meab  of 
contradiction,  and,  when  be  com* 
pleted  his  object,  it  was  cooiical  to 
near  how  he  made  the  kcea  lad 
on  the  table  admit  the  very 
matters  he  thought  he  ao  aiieeeea- 
fully  concealed.  Then  Grady,  witb 
the  voice  of  Stentor,  aod  the  breath 
of  Bort*as,  turned  him  clean  ioaide 
out,  and  wrung  from  him  all  Ihet 
auited  hia  client's  need. 

The  other  Grady  was  Tkoeui^  ee 
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very    near-sighted,   lie    read    with 
difficulty,  and  was  called  '*  Spectacle 
Grady."     He  also  was  a  wit,   but 
not  so  popular  as  either  Keller  or 
Lysaght,  for  his  wit  was  steeped 
iu  venom,  and  he  had  once  to  pay 
dearly  for  it.    He  wrote  the  fiercest 
satire  ever  penned,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  see  later  on,  when  his 
poem,  "The  Nosegay,"   subjected 
him  to  an  action  for  libel  at  the 
suit  of  Mr.  Bruce  of  Limerick.  Tom 
Grady  was  one  of  the  minority  of 
the    Irish  bar  who  supported  the 
Union,  and,  if  reliance    is  to   be 
placed  upon  Sir  Jonah  Barringtou, 
delivered   the    following    singular 
speech  at  the  bar  meeting,  held  in 
the  Exhibition  Boom,  in  William 
Street,  Dublin,  on  the  9tli  Decem- 
ber, 1799.     "The  Irish,'*  he  said, 
''are  only  the  rump  of  an  aristo- 
cracy.    Shall  I  visit  posterity  with 
a  system  of  war,   pestilence,  and 
famine  ?    No !    No !     Give  me  an 
Union;  unite  me  to  that  country 
where  all  is  peace,  and  order,  and 
prosperity.     Without  an  Union  we 
shall    see    embryo    Chief   Judges, 
Attorney- Generals  in    perspective, 
and  animalculse  Serjeants.    All  the 
cities  on  the  South  and  West  are  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,   between   the 
rest  of  the  world  and  Great  Britain ; 
they  are  all  for  it — they  must  all 
become  warehouses — the  people  are 
Catholic,  and  they  are  all  for  it.*' 

Mr.  Grady  was  appointed  an 
assistant  barrister  by  Lord  Clare, 
but  he  did  not  continue  to  practise 
at  the  bar.  Satire  was  his^br^^,  and 
he  wielded  a  scathing  pen. 

Another  of  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  Munster  circuit 
was  Richard  Pennefather.  He  was 
born  in  1773,  and  his  equally  dis- 
tinguished brother,  Edward,  a  year 
]ater.  Their  father,  Major  Penne- 
father, was  member  for  Cashel. 
Bichard*8  career  in  Trinity  College 


was  distinguished  by  his  taking  an 
optinie.  Both  these  famous  lawyers 
were  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1705» 
when  Bichard  went  the  Munster 
circuit.  He  was  pre-eminent  in 
his  professional  career,  and  justly 
regarded  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Munster  bar,  while  he  continued  on 
circuit.  His  elevation  to  the  Ex- 
chequer bench  being  already  re- 
corded in  the  Dublin  UNivsRSiTr 
Magazine,'*'  it  is  unnecessary  to 
relate  it  here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the 
talents  and  learning  which  procured 
him  large  practice  at  the  bar  shone 
with  increased  lustre  on  the  bench 
for  many  years. 

Thomas  Goold  was  a  very  cele- 
brated member  of  the  Munster  cir- 
cuit. He  was  of  an  old  and  distin- 
guished County  of  Cork  family,  and 
had  great  personal  recommendations. 
He  was  born  about  the  year  1770, 
and  early  acquired  a  name  in  liter- 
ature. When  the  Bight  Hon. 
Edmund  Burke  published  **  Reflec- 
tions on  the  French  Bevolution,'* 
a  host  of  critics  violently  attacked 
his  work.  Mr.  Goold,  who,  while 
in  Paris,  witnessed  some  of  the 
horrors  of  the  Be  volution,  felt  able 
to  undertake  a  "  defence  "  of  Mr. 
Burke's  book.  He  wrote  ably,  and 
successfully,  and  made  a  friend  for 
himself  in  the  great  statesman.  On 
being  called  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Goold 
obtained  practice  at  nisi  prius^  and 
waa  one  of  the  most  unflinching 
opponents  to  the  Union.  He  made 
a  vehement  speech  at  the  bar  meet- 
ing already  referred  to,  and  con- 
cluded in  these  impressive  words : — 

"  There  are  40,000  British  troops  in 
Ireland,  and  with  40,000  bayonets  at 
my  breast,  tlie  Minister  shall  not  plant 
another  Sicily  on  the  bosom  of  the 
Atlantic.  I  want  not  the  assistance 
of  divino  inspiration  to  foretell,  for 
I  am  enabled,  by  the  visible  and 
unerring  demonstration  of  Natore,   to 
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ftMcrt,  that  IrclaDfl  wab  ilcstincd  to  be 
a  frvv  nnd  indopcndcnt  nation.  Onr 
pati'nt  to  l»«  a  state,  not  a  Hhir^.  comes 
diivct  fruin  li^nrcn.  The  Almifrhty  haa, 
in  inaj«?>tic  rhnractern,  i«ifnied  the  great 
charter  of  our  independence.  T)ie 
great  i'rt'Atur  of  the  wurld  ha^  given 
oar  bi'lovcd  country  tht«  gigantic  out- 
lines nf  u  kingdom.  Th«'  G<m1  of  Nature 
nowr  intendetl  that  Ireland  should  be 
a  province,  and,  hy  O ,  $h^    ner^r 

Goold  soon  got  into  extentiTe 
practice  on  the  Munster  circuit, 
and  was  »ure  to  be  retained  in  all 
important  ca!»e8.  Ho  waa  appointed 
a  iteijeant-at-law  in  1 823,  and  his 
rank  got  him  into  some  trouble. 
He  had  dined  at  a  friend's  house 
in  the  neighbourbo<Kl  of  Limerick, 
while  attending  the  assizes,  and 
when  returning  to  his  lodgings,  late 
at  night,  was  met  by  a  patrol  of 
Soldiers — commanded  bv  a  Scotch 
sergeant. 

••  Wha  gangs  there?  "  demanded 
the  non-commissioned  officer. 

•*  Serjeant  (foold,"  was*  the  rt»ply. 

"  Weel,  Serjeant  Goold.  produce 
your  furlough,'*  said  the  lligbUinder. 

The  Si-rjeant-at*law  failed  to  com- 
ply \iith  the  ri*quej*t  of  the  sergeant- 
in-aniis.  \%ho  could  not.  in  his  turn, 
be  made  to  compnOiend  that  such 
a  rank  as  Serjeant  obtainiHl  in  the 
lc:irii(*d  p^ofes^iou  of  the  law.  He 
was*  jimeetMiing  to  march  the  learned 
>erjfant  t4»  the  guar<l-htni»e,  when, 
furtuiiati-lv,  one  of  the  offlcers,  who 
had  been  in  the  court  when  Goold 
Wan  addrf!«*ing  the  jur}*,  recognized 
him.  and  at  once  proiMin^d  his  re- 
li*Ai»e.  He  continued  on  the  circuit 
until  ivrj,  whi-n  he  was  ap(>ointed 
:i  Ma'*ter  lu  (*hanoirv.  He  died  in 
Ism;. 

William  Wagcett,  Recorder  of 
C.»rk.wa«i,  for  many  \ear-,  in  great 
rt'putf*  on  the  Muii!*ter  circuit. 
He  alwa\s  attended  the  assize*  of 
LiiiK-riok  and  Cork,  and  in  all  cases 
•AiitTf  a;  pe.ilA  t<»  tNe  pajimons  wem 
t.»  bf  ii.4iir,  waa  f  are  ^A  a  brit  f.    Mr. 


Madden  relates  the  followiog  tpeci- 
men  of  his  peculiar  oratorj  r— 

"He  was  a  man  subject  to  strong 
antipatliies.  and  had  a  great  hatred  of 
all  Imse,  vulgar  spirits.  Amongst  otbem 
whom  he  abhorred,  waa  an  attomej 
who  prai*tised  in  IJmerick,  and  who 
had  obtained  an  unenviable  reputation 
for  dragging  people  into  law*suits.  Wag* 
gett  lost  no  opportunity  of  denouncing 
this  attom«'y  in  invectives  of  withering 
force.  On  one  occasion,  a  very  \md 
case  was  brought  into  sourt,  in  which 
this  attorney  was  agent  for  the  plaintiff, 
and  Wnggett  was  leading  oonnsel  for 
the  dffi'ndant.  The  ease  waa  one  which 
was  likely  to  call  forth  all  Waggett  a 
fine  inm-ert.  and  tlie  oonrt  was  crowded 
with  persons  waiting  to  hear  him  addreaa 
the  }UTy.  When]  his  turn  came  to 
speak  for  the  defendant,  he  rose,  la- 
bouring undrr  emtktion,  and  remained 
silent  fi»r  a  time.  Hut  instead  of  com* 
nicncing  with :  *  My  lord  and  gentle- 
men of  the  junk*,'  he  thus  began,  in  hia 
de4»p  autl  Hideniii  voice :  *  '*  Long  live  the 
Sultan  Haruun."  said  the  Owl  in  the 
Arabian  tale.'  At  tliis  singular*  liegin* 
ning  of  a  lHwy<T'ri  speech,  the  audience 
was  murh  HuqiriiKsl.  Tlie  judge  looked 
amaze* i.  and  the  tmr  were  all  eager  to 
hear  what  would  rome  after  so  slraage 
a  prefiu*«v  Amid  deep  silence  Wag- 
gett  continue<l :  *  *'  Long  live  the  Snllaa 
Ilaroun."  said  the  Owl  in  the  Arabian 
tale.  "  While  he  Uvett  we'll  have  ruined 
palaces  and  r(M>f1e!iM  cottages  to  rooat  in. 
\Vitlow!t  sliall  bewail  their  hnsbaada, 
and  nq»hans  wet'p  for  their  murdered 
panntH.  Whilf  h<'  lives  there  ahall  be 
gloom  upon  the  land,  and  the  light  of 
day  shall  idiine  upon  desolation.  Long 
Uve  the  Sultan  llartHui."  euntinufd  the 
Owl.  "  in  order  that  birds  of  ill  omen 
niHV  brttml  over  congenial  gkkom ;  **  and 
Lniig  live  Cliarh'y  I'^rroll.  cried  Wag- 
gvit,  turning  to  tiie  plaintiflTs  attorney, 
at  Hhi'ni  he  p-jintMl  his  finger,  dcri- 
sivi'ly.  ••  Ii«mg  live  Chariey  CarroU." 
savH  thi>  pn»f«-f«sor  of  the  law;  **  while 
he  liv«  4  rlii<ntji  hhall  be  ruined*  and 
htigutioii  hhuH  fill  tlte  enurtfl  with  half- 
ruint-d  •*uit4irH  .  while  ht>  livea,  there 
hhall  U-  eiidlesA  <*•  intention  amoogbt 
nfi>*ht*<>ur«.  and  fncndft  nhall  be  nMde 
to  hat«T  I'urh  otiitfr  Tlie  Csther  shall 
quarrel  with  the  Hon.  and  brother  shall 
turn  aiTiinnt  iii*ter.'  '    Me  then  went  on 
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porsQing  the  metaphor,  and  denounced 
the  attorney,  who  cowered,  with  down- 
cast I  head,  under  the  vehement  and 
eloquent  invectiye." 

He  had  been  called  in  1798,  and 
was  abortly  elected  Becorder  of 
Cork.  A  very  great  proof  of  his 
disinterestedness  in  regard  of  money 
is  so  creditable  that  I  give  it  room 
here,  though  it  did  not  take  place 
until  the  year  1816. 

Mr.  Waggett  had  discharged  the 
duties  of  Recorder  ship  by  deputy 
until  1815,  when  his  deputy,  Mr. 
Wilmot,  dying,  he  went  to  Cork  to 
reside.  Upon  which,  at  a  Court 
of  D'Oyer  Hundred,  held  at  the 
Guildhall,  Cork,  on  the  24th  June, 
1816,  it  was  resolved : — 

"That,  in  consequence  of  our  re- 
spected and  worthy  Hecorder,  William 
Waggett,  Esq.,  having  given  up  his 
attendance  at  the  supenor  courts  of 
law  for  the  last  twelve  months,  and 
entirely  devoted  his  valuable  time  to 
the  labours  in  discharge  of  his  duty 
as  llecorder,  personally,  it  is  peculiarly 
incumbent  on  the  Court  to  make  some 
adequate  remuneration  for  such  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  pubhc  good,  and  that  the 
Council  should  be  requested  to  make 
an  order  that  the  Recorder  should  be 
paid  the  sum  of  .£500.  out  of  the  Cor- 
poration revenues,  to  be  annually  con- 
tinued whilst  ho  shall  so  devote  his 
time  in  discharging  the  duties  of  that 
important  office. 

This  very  considerate  and  proper 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Cfor- 

?  oration  of  Cork  produced  the  fol- 
owing    letter,   aodressed    to    the 
Mayor,  from  the  Recorder : — 

"  Cork,  June  26th,  1816. 
**  My  dear  Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  trouble 
you  on  the  subject  of  the  resolution 
passed  at  the  Court  of  D'Oyer  Himdred 
on  Monday,  by  which  a  large  sum  of 
money  was  voted  to  me.  When  I  sought 
for  the  honour  of  being  elected  Recorder 
of  this  city,  I  formed  a  determination  not 
to  accept  of  any  remuneration  for  per- 
forming the  dafy  of  the  office,  beyond 


the  salary  and  ordinary  emoluments 
enjoyed  by  my  predecessors.  Many 
reasons  combine  to  prevent  me  from 
departing  from  such  a  resolution.  You 
will,  therefore,  much  oblige  me  by 
conmionicating  to  the  freemen,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Court,  on  Thursday,  that  1 
feel  the  deepest  gratitude  for  their  good 
opinion,  and  wishes  to  serve  me,  but 
I  must  most  respectfully,  ^et  firmly, 
decline  the  boon  which  their  kind,  yet 
excessive,  liberality  would  bestow. 

''  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  pre- 
sumptuous in  requesting  that  the  re- 
solution be  rescinded,  and  not  sent  up 
to  the  Council. 

"  I  Imve  the  honour  to  be, 
"  My  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  obedient  Servant, 
"  Wm.  Waooett,  Recorder. 

"  To  the  Right  Worshipful 
the  Mayor." 

The  letter  of  the  Recorder  was 
duly  laid  before  the  Court  of  D*Oyer 
Hundred,  on  the  27th  June,  when 
it  was  unanimously  resolved : — 

"  That  so  disinterested  and  honour- 
able a  letter  should  be  entered  on  the 
records  of  the  Court,  and  that  the  above 
proceedings  should  be  published  in  the 
Cork  and  Dublin  papers. 


t( 


By  the  Court, 
"  W.  JoNKs,  Town  Clerk." 


One  more  reference  to  this  great 
lawver  must  close  my  notice  of  the 
leadfers  of  the  circuit  at  the  opening 
of  the  present  century. 

The  following  verses,  written,  as 
is  supposed,  by  a  brother  barrister,^ 
the  late  Henry  Bennett,  Esq.,  were 
found  pinned  to  "Waggett's  wig : — 

<*  Sometimes  beneath  this  legal  sign, 
Is  placed  a  head  of  curious  mould ; 
With  noble  thoughts  and  genius  fine. 
Oil  sway'd  by  passion  uncontroll'd. 

A  brain  with  law  and  justice  fill'd. 
Estranged  from  every  selfish  view; 

And  in  that  temper'd  mercy  skiU'd, 
Which  gives  the  guilty  wretch  his 
due. 
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For.  with  a  true  Shandean  start. 
He  flings  all  graritT  aaid^. 

And  bids  the  feeliDg  of  the  heart 
O'er  law  8  harsh  quibbling  to  pre- 
side. 

Still,  ne'er  beneath  a  judge's  wig 
Did  fate  intend  that  such  a  brain 

Should  through  Uw's  rubbish  dailjr 
dig. 
lis  mould/  precepts  to  explain. 

For  better  purposes  design*d<— 
With  lofty  soul  and  prouder  aim  ; 

The  bent  of  such  a  noole  mind 
Should  be  the  highest  point  of  lame. 


But  here  'tis  useless  to  repine^ 
Of  such  the  instanoe  is  not  rare ; 

With  flowers  which  should  with  splen- 
dour shine. 
To  '  waste  their  sweets  on  desert 


air. 


I  might  swell  my  catalogue  with 
noticea  of  Messrs.  Hoare,  Townsend, 
White,  FitzOerald,  Franks,  Llojd, 
and  other  eminent  members  of  the 
eircuit,  but  I  prefer  now  relatinr 
■ome  of  the  remarkable  triala  whiek 
employed  their  abilitiea,  their  lemro* 
ing,  and  their  eloquence. 


THE  BROOK: 


Ah  Aluoobt  or  Pioouaa. 


Tbb  Brook  eomes  rushing  and  whirling  bj, 
With  a  song  of  gladnesa,  nerer  a  sigh. 
Singing  to  all  who  may  wander  nigh 
Of  joy  and  of  beauty  that  cannot  die ; 

Yet  pausing  anon  in  its  song  of  gladnsas 

To  murmur  sympathy  with  sadneaa. 

Down  firom  its  home  in  the  monntain'a  breast. 
Where  the  sunbeams  play  and  the  shadows  test. 
Where  the  lordly  eagle  builds  his  nest. 
Feather  d  high  in  the  mountain 'a  walrtr'd  ciest : 

Dancing,  rippling,  akimming  along. 

With  no  thought  of  caxe,  and  no  tondi  of  wrong. 

Toiaing  madly^ — wikDy— down. 

Always  a  langh,  nerer  a  frown, 

Over  the  carpet,  erimson  and  brown. 

Under  the  stlrsry  laich-tree  crown. 
Meet  for  a  rhamber  of  pvrple  elate. 
For  king  and  queen  to  bold  retrel  kts. 
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Emerald,  crimson,  silver,  and  gold, 
Mosses  and  lichens  in  numbers  ontold, 
Tapestry  rich  as  in  days  of  old. 
When  kings  met  togetiier  on  cloth  of  gold ; 

Yet,  heedless  of  kings  and  purple  state, 

The  brook  rushes  on  to  meet  iU  fate. 

Over  the  breezy  moorland  fell. 

Into  the  shady  woodland  dell. 

Where  elves  weave  nightly  their  charmed  spell. 

In  measured  dance  to  the  fairy  bell. 

Round  and  round  the  moonlit  magic  well. 

Onward  and  onward,  nor  stopping  to  look. 
Speeds  the  triumphant,  sorrowless  Brook. 

A  pause — a  start — and  a  sudden  spring 

Over  the  cliff  on  a  snowy  wing. 

A  laughing,  living,  triumphant  thing, 

Speeding  onwards  tlirough  all  like  a  conquering  king ; 

Tossing  and  tumbling  more  and  more, 

A  tiny  cataract,  with  miniature  roar. 

Over  the  stones  with  a  start  and  a  bound — 
A  passage  through  every  barrier  found — 
Over  the  knoll  and  mossy  mound. 
In  through  the  rushes  eddying  round. 
Past  the  grand  old  hills  with  larches  orown*d. 
On  through  the  woodlands  with  gentler  sound. 
Till  it  enters  the  lowlands'  marshy  ground. 

Its  careless  song  of  gladness  past, 

It  enters  in  silence  the  desert  vast. 

Through  the  choking  reeds  of  the  dismal  fen 
The  Brook  struggles  yet  on  its  way  again ; 
Struggles  on  as  in  dread  of  fear  and  pain. 
Under  clouded  skies  and  the  chilling  rain. 
Gathering  strength  in  its  path  of  pain 
Through  the  dreary  wastes  of  the  dismal  fen, 
Til]|it  enters  the  homes  and  haunts  of  men 

A  stately  river,  broad  and  £eur. 

Matured  to  help,  to  work,  and  bear. 

Spann*d  by  bridges,  it  passes  along. 
Crowded  with  ships,  and  ringing  with  song ; 
The  distant  murmur  grows  loud  and  strong, 
And  the  river  passes  in  and  among 

A  busy  city's  thousand  homes, 

Gleaming  spires  and  gilded  domes. 
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Lftden  with  tmmIm  stoidf  and  fiiir— 
SboQts  of  mariiien  ring  throng  the 
Ladtn  with  merchandiiw.  cottly  and  nn. 
The  wealth  of  the  nationa  ia  gatbtr'd  there. 
But  often,  when  hnah*d  ia  daj'a  noiae  and  ^an. 
If  flung  o'er  the  warea  the  low  cry  of  deapiair, 
And  thej  tenderly  hear  the  ead  tale  dT  woe» 
And  hear  it  away  in  their  onward  flow. 
And  whiaper  tweet  peaoa  aa  they  eoiUy  go. 

On,  on  epeeda  the  BiTer,  nor  atoppeyi  to  real 
Till  it  raaehet  ita  home  in  the  ooean*a  hreaal ; 
The  pearly  dawn  riaea  erimaon  and  iHdIe. 
Chadng  away  the  dark  thadowa  of  nif^; 
And  the  loring  annheama  each  tiny  waTO 
Of  the  diatant  hrooUet  in  ^ad  light  hatha. 
Gild  the  tremhling  aea  witli  their  liquid  gold. 
And  the  dty  boaea  in  one  gkury  fold ; 
And  the  dreary  manhee    a  wonderfnl  eight — 
Glow  like  erimaon  flame  in  the  aonriae  light* 
Aa  the  river  reaehea  ita  looged-for  home 
In  the  welcoming  ocean's  billowy  foam. 
The  battle  ia  ended,  the  race  ia  mn. 
The  Tictory  gain*d — the  crown  ia  won — 
It  haa  Uiboored  and  conquered,  ita  taak  ia  dona  t 


J.  C. 


•  The  bcilliABt  flriMoa  coloarlaf  ia  the  mMnkm  le  tht  ««al  of  Irekad  el  •aarfw  b  a 
tiaMi  BerreUoet. 
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By  Jamsb  PimvES. 


TACiTiJSy  the  terse  Eoman  histo- 
rian, tells  us  that  mysteries  always 
magnify  themselves.  Secrets  pos- 
sess great  charms.  Each  of  us  is 
more  or  less  subject  to  the  passion 
of  curiosity,  though  some  very  un- 
gallantly  say  it  is  the  special  weak- 
ness of  the  fair  sex.  An  interest  is 
often  caused,  which,  but  for  the  air 
of  mystery,  would  have  never  been 
roused.  One's  tongue  is  straight- 
way loosened,  and  one's  thoughts 
are  at  once  endeavouring  to  find  out 
the  unknown.  Each  of  us  has  a 
solution  of  the  enigma ;  paragraphs 
are  penned;  rumours  are  spread, 
like  straws  in  the  midst  of  a  gale, 
but  very  often  they  are  entirely 
wrong.  ''Junius"  lived  with  his 
secret  for  many  years,  and  the 
"  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask  "  con- 
tinues in  his  hiding-place ;  both  are 
complete  puzzles,  and  puzzles  they 
are  likely  to  be. 

"  What's  in  a  name  ?  "  Shak- 
speare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one 
of  his  heroines ;  but  before  we  have 
time  to  think  she  answers  it  in  a 
manner  that  shows  Juliet  only  pro- 
pounded it  to  disparage  the  unfor- 
tunate term. 

'*  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Borneo 

c&ll'd, 
Betain  that  dear  perfection  which  he 

owes 
Without  that  tide." 

The  query  might  very  well  be^ 
answered  by  asking,  "What  is  not  in 
a  name  P"  A  name  &miliar  to  us  is 
the  essence  of  ideas,  associations ; 
the  epitome  of  some  stages  of  our 


life's  experience ;  the  sum  total  of 
our  joys,  hatreds,  or  fears.  It  re- 
calls many  bygone  feelings,  and 
awakens  thought.  The  mere  men- 
tion of  some  names,  to  many  of  us, 
is  like  the  voice  of  the  theatre  call- 
boy  in  the  ^reen-room ;  actors  and 
actresses  tnp  to  the  side  scenes,  and 
thence  to  the  footlu;hts,  at  his  word. 
A  name  is  the  staff  with  which  we 
often  walk,  without  which  we 
would  be  cripples ;  an  article  which 
manv  countries  and  tongues  have 
combined  in  making,  and  which  can 
never  be  said  to  be  finished. 
What's  not  in  the  name  of  William 
Shakspeare?  In  an  Englishman's 
mind  it  is  the  next  best  name  to 
the  Deity. 

Several  elements  enter  into  the 
composition  of  a  good  nom  deplume. 
It  should  contaiu  an  indication  of 
the  subject-matter  of  the  book,  or 
should  have  special  reference  to  the 
character  of  the  author.  When 
applied  to  the  book,  it  should  have 
such  a  meaning  as  to  be  clearly 
understood ;  there  should  be  a  har- 
mony between  the  assumed,  name 
and  the  tone  or  object  of  the  book 
or  article.  It  must  be  said  that, 
although  most  of  them  aim  at  that 
object,  very  few  attain  it,  for  by  far 
the  most  are,  in  this  light,  quite 
meaningless. 

The  adoption  of  assumed  names 
is  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  instances  where 
they  were  employed  upwards  of  a 
century  ago,  but  they  were  used  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons.  Junius 
used  them  because  it  was  necessary ; 
had  he  written   under  his  proper 
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Dftme  the  contequencet  would  have 
been  rtrj  unple««aDt.  Writers  use 
ibem  now  for  other  ressons;  be* 
cause  thej  are  become  fashionable ; 
and  doubtless  the  large  number  of 
magasines,  together  with  the  custom 
of  signing  the  articles,  hsTe  had 
something  to  do  in  the  origin  and 
the  continuance  of  the  practice* 

No  name  is  too  ridiculous    or 
nonsensical.     At  first  it  may  be 
laughed  and  jeered  at,  but  once  the 
name    becomes    well    known    the 
laughter  and  jeers  turn  gradually 
into  approring  smiles.     Fictitious 
names  are  thought  to  contain  some 
strange  unaccountable  Tirtue  with 
the  public.     They   are  new,  and 
some  think  they  may  catch  the  dull* 
eyed  readers       The  writer  must, 
hiowcTer,  first  show  that  the  book  is 
worth   the    readiog  before  people 
begin  to  think  of  his   name;  the 
smell  of  the  rose  would  be  as  sweet 
were  it  known  br  another  name. 
Had  our  master  dramatist  lived  in 
these  days  of  magaiines  he  would 
have  felt  the  propriety  of  assuming 
some  name  to  distinguish  himself 
from  the  common  herd.     It  may  be 
noticed  as  somewhat   remarkable, 
that  all  our  great  author*,  and  even 
our    writers  lower   down    in    the 
ladder  of  fame,  possess  uncommon 
names — nsmes  as  peculiar  as  any 
nests  d€  plume.     Thus,  the  nsmes 
of   Shskspeare,    Milton,    Dryden, 
Chaucer,  Pope,  Fletcher,  Smollett, 
Fielding,      Thackeray,      Dickens, 
Lever,    Disraeli,     are     T«»ry    rare, 
but  even  their  rarity  did  not  prevent 
some  of  them,  ss  we  shall  see,  from 
using  fictitious  names.    Frequently 
one  feels  the  propriety  of  aasuming 
a  name  to  distinguish  himself  from 
the  common   herd.      lie  will   not 
now  choose  Alpha,  Beta,  Dflta,  or 
Omega«  as  these  being  public,  and 
in  some  cases  private,  property  by 
usage,   he  would    most    likely  be 
bereft  of  the  laurels  that  were  his  ; 
or.  he  would    have  to    share  his 
imphs   with  the    nsers  of  the 


other  Oreek  letters.  If  the  new 
writer  be  anything  superior  be  will 
not  find  any  consolation  for  his 
having  unwittingly  appeared  on  a 
common  pasturage,  from  the  re* 
flection  that  it  is  public  property, 
and  that  all  the  adjoining  leuars 
reap  the  benefits  in  common.  There 
are  writers  who  are  not  remarkable 
for  what  they  have  written,  but  for 
the  names  tney  write  under.  Like 
a  beau  or  a  fop,  their  dress  is  the 
most  valuable  thing  they  possess, 
for  there  is  nothing  in  them.  A 
beautifully*coloured  perfume  bottle 
is  more  admired  than  the  paltrj 
essence  it  contains ;  the  bottle  is 
kept  when  the  scent  haa  been  uaed 
or  emptied  out ;  indeed,  the  bottla 
is  purchaaed  to  look  at,  and  not  the 
acent  to  use. 

It  is  very  remarkable  the  amount 
of  bombast,  conceit,  and  impudence 
that  one  will  indulge  in  under  cover 
of  an  aasumed  name.  Some  writers 
seem  to  think  that,  because  they 
write  under  such  a  cover,  ther  are 
not  bound  to  observe  those  ruiea  ot 
eourtesy  and  gentlemanly  bearing 
they  would  observe  under  their  own 
name.  Thta  is  like  a  gentleman  we 
know,  who  frequently,  under  guiaa 
of  another's  name,  perpetrates 
monstrous  falsehoods.  It  seems  to 
be  a  peculiar  pleaaure  to  him ;  be 
meana  no  harm,  and  does  us  none, 
now  that  we  have  got  accustomed 
to  him ;  it  is,  however,  most  re> 
markable,  that  although  the  fiction 
is  quickly  found  out,  the  neit  time 
we  meet  he  is  as  ready  as  before 
with  some  new  stories.  A  iiesi  lis 
plmme  is  a  fine  mask,  behind  wbidi 
one  may  conceal  his  features,  and 
many  men,  like  ostriches,  seen  lo 
labour  under  the  idea  that  they  are 
safe  from  recognition  when  their 
faces  or  heads  are  hidden.  Behind 
•uch  a  mask  writers  speak  with 
greater  bluntness  and  candour ; 
their  long  pent-up  thoughta  obtain 
vent ;  prejudioes,  fancies,  cooeetis, 
and  whims  pour  forth  in  aueoii* 
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trolled  sway  ;  between  the  masked 
lips  the  humour  of  inaoj  so-called 
"wits  and  humourists  find  a  suitable, 
if  Dot  a  happy,  means  of  exit  and 
entrance  to  the  world.  Occasionally 
bitter  and  splenetic  remarks  are 
made,  on  purpose  to  provoke  another 
mask  to  speaK,  that  a  clue  may  be 
obtained  to  the  masker's  identity 
from  his  tone  of  voice  and  the  con- 
struction of  his  sentences.  Literary 
men  and  women  would  soon  get 
tired  of  attending  a  masquerade 
every  week  or  every  month,  and 
listening  to  town  and  table  talk 
from  some  great  unknowns.  The 
conversation,  if  not  horribly  per- 
sonal, and  confined  to  fishing  for 
identity,  would  be  past  finding  out. 
Yet  this  is  what  is  in  reality  done 
once  a  week,  and  once  a  mouth  on  a 
larger  scale ;  a  few  of  our  monthlies 
bave^  their  monthly  masquerade 
under  the  direction  of  the  editor  or 
editress.  Behind  a  mask  wo  lose 
our  personal  identity  for  the  nonce  ; 
we  act  the  part  of  our  own  imagi- 
nation. We  can  ascertain,  if  it  be 
prudent  to  do  so,  if  there  is  really 
anything  in  what  we  say  apart  from 
our  own  Christian  name.  Dressed 
in  a  handsome  chevalier  dress,  with 
false  curls,  rouged  cheeks,  long 
sword,  Spanish  slouched  hat,  does 
he  not  look  the  very  impersonation 
of  any  romantic  character,  a  Sir 
Patrick  Fitzpatrick,  a  Sir  Home 
Douglas,  or  a  Charles  Alfred  de 
Yere,  Esq.  ?  What  fair  lady  would 
barter  l^er  dignity  and  her  supreme 
self-esteem  by  speaking  to  him,  if 
she  were  told  iiii  real  name  was 
John  Smith  or  Peter  Davidson  ? 
It  is  noticeable  how  many  writers, 
under  disguise  of  a  nom  de  plume, 
express  opinions  and  sentiments  at 
utter  variance  with  their  real  self. 
The  opinions  are  put  on  for  the 
time  as  the  name  is  assumed  for  the 
occasion ;  the  actor,  as  he  casts  the 
long  cloak  off  him  and  puts  aside 
the  rapier,  throws  to  the  winds  the 
tragic  feelings  which  the  wearer  of 


these  articles  in  the  drama  sbould 
for  the  occasion  possess. 

Since  grand  old  Isaac  Disraeli, 
we  have  had  no  workers  and 
searchers  after  the  manifold  curio- 
sities of  literature.  A  few  hands 
here  and  there  have  been  thrust 
idly  and  occasionally  into  the  bag 
of  jumbled  facts  and  anecdotes,  but 
no  one  has  set  himself  to  range  aud 
assort  them  as  he  did.  Will  no 
one  be  found  to  throw  Isaac's  cloak 
over  his  shoulders  ?  In  the  bye- 
ways  of  literature,  and  the  side- 
views  of  authors,  are  to  be  found 
many  literary  facts  and  anecdotes 
that  not  only  the  literary,  but 
the  reading  world,  would  be  glad 
to  get  presented  in  a  systematic 
mauuer.  In  noms  de  plume  one's 
curiosity  is  certainly  excited,  but 
unfortunately  there  are  no  means 
of  satisfying  that  craving  at  pre- 
sent, though  the  late  Librarian  of  the 
Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh,  was, 
we  understand,  engaged  on  a  col- 
lection of  pseudonyms,  on  wbich 
his  predecessor  in  office  had  long 
been  employed.  It  is  uncertain 
when  it  will  appear.  We  venture 
to  think,  in  the  interim,  that  a  few 
of  them  thrown  together  in  a  short 
paper  may  prove  not  unwelcome  to 
many  magazine  readers. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  only  our  n^edium  authors 
write  under  assumed  names;  the 
foremost  authors  of  the  present 
day  have  published  under  an  tUiat ; 
all  kinds  and  classes  use  noma  de 
plume ;  every  paper,  daily  and 
weekly,  has  got  its  disguised  con- 
tributors. It  is  a  literary  freak 
which  seems  to  be  imbibed  from 
the  ink-bottle,  or  wafted  from  the 
fresh  pages  of  a  book,  or  ream  of 
foolscap.  This  cacoethes  has  in- 
fected nearly  every  literary  oum 
of  the  present  generation ;  perhaps 
our  children  will,  to  stop  the  disease, 
have  to  adopt  something  like  Tac- 
cination  in  the  writer's  youth.  The 
system  or  disease  is  but  in  its  in- 
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fancy,  and  while  even  now  it  is  a 
aeTerc  taak  to  keep  in  memory  the 
proper  names  of  many  writert,  far 
lea^  the  discernment  of  their  aez, 
we  hesitate  to  speculate  as  to  the 
amount  of  trouble  and  suffering 
editors,  critics,  and  students  of  the 
future  must  undergo  in  keeping  in 
their  memory  all  the  strange  and 
unreasonablr  names  that  a  century 
will  add  to  the  list.  Then  most 
probably  only  ten  of  our  present 
nomt  dt  plume  will,  by  their  books, 
be  preserved.  Under  this  passing 
secret  disguiiie  we  find  many  well- 
known  writers,  wiiom  we  would 
have  supposed  from  their  character 
to  hare  l>et*n  the  very  last  in  using 
a  pseudonym.  The  perusal  of  the 
lives  of  some  of  them  explain 
the  reaM>n.  Take  John  Stuart 
Hill.  Ont*  would  naturally  sup- 
post*,  from  hifl  austerity  and  open- 
ne99,  that  he  would  hare  scorned  to 
write*  under  a  pseudonym ;  yet  in 
\K2l\  he  wrote  a  rories  of  letters  in 
the  Jil laming  Vkroniclr^  coing  orer 
the  subjt*ct  of  free  publication  of 
all  opinious  on  rolii;ion.  under  the 
siunature  of  "  Wicklifle.'*  Dean 
Swift  in  of  the  same  daiis ;  one  is 
surprised  to  find  him  among  the 
number  that  decline  to  put  their 

f roper  names  to  their  writings. 
!e  published  his  ^  Tale  of  a  Tub.*' 
and  a  few  esaavs  on  ecclesiaHtical 
subjects,  and  aome  inimitable  ridi- 
cule of  sptrolo<;y,  under  ^  Isaac 
Bickerstatf.** —  a  rt-ry  appropriate 
name  indeed.  STdnev  Smith  wrote 
bis  letters  on  the  subject  of  the  i*a* 
tholics  under  •*  Peter  Tlymley,"  ad- 
dressed,  as  he  facetiously  nut  it,  *'  to 
niT  brother  Abraham,  who  lives  in 
the  country.*'  The  Kight  Hon.  lieii- 
jsmin  Ditrarli.  under  the  historic 
name  of  '*  Hunnvmede,*  alto  pub* 
lithcd  a  »erirs  of  letters.  W.  H. 
Kupseil.  bt'fore  he  esmed  the  re- 
putation  he  now  »<»  juttly 


wn>te  a  **  Boy'«  llistorr  of  Kog* 
hind  "  under  •*  Lieut.  Warneford.* 
**C>iren  Meredith/'  the  author  of  a 


volume  of  poetry,  is  the  present 
Lord  Lytton. 

A  Tery  snggestiTe  nom  de  plmw^ 
18  William  Cobbett*a  "*  Peter  Por- 
cupine,** under  which   he  first  at- 
tracted notice  aa  a  political  writer 
of  a  aeriea  of  pamphlets.    The  name 
is  verr  characteristic  of  the  deter- 
mined, bristling  nature  of  the  man. 
*^  Peter    Pindar  **    was  a  mom    de 
plume  well  known  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  real  name  being  Dr. 
John  Walcot,  a  coarse,  but  lirely 
and    powerful    satirist.      Another 
Peter  waa  Mr.  John  Oibson  Lock- 
hart,    who    wrote    letters    to    his 
kinsfolk  under  the  title  of  *'  Peter 
Morris,**   which    contain    a    great 
deal  of  gossip  and  chit-chat  about 
Edinburgh  circles  sixty  years  ago. 
The    erratic    but    kindly   Dr.    F. 
Blasfinn  wrote  tales  for  Blackwood 
under  "  Sir  Major  O'Doherty.*;  In- 
deed that  magacine  haa  turned  out 
a  number  of  well-known  nowu  de 
plume.     The    "  Noctes    Ambroai. 
ana^.'*  which  discussed  ererything 
in  hearen  and  on  earth  in  so  feli- 
citous a  manner,  were  written  by 
the  erer  genial   Profesaor   ^^ilson 
under    the    ha^py   pseudonym    of 
*'  Christopher  North.**   Many  yctra 
afterwards  the   Noctes  were   imi- 
tated in  an  Irish  manner  by  **  Cor- 
nelius 0*l>owd,'*  the  racy,  pleasant 
Charles  Lerer.     Professor  Aytoun 
wrote  for  that  magaaine  the  alonr 
of  the  *'  Glenmutchkin  Railway •^ 
a  most  laughable  atory,  under  the 
irosr  de  plume  of  "  Augustus  Dun* 
shunner.'*  Dr.  David  M.  Moir  wrote 
some  touching  domestic  poems  for 
its  columns  under  *^  Delta ;  *'  who 
is  also  the  author  of  that  remark* 
able  Scotch  story  '*  Manaie  Waugh.** 
Another  contributor  to  its  eolumna 
waa  K.  Macnish,  whose  paeudooTm 
was  the  ''  Modem  Pytbamrean.^*  ^ 
That  the  using  of  mome  me  pimwte  b 
not  entirely  confined  to  small  aiefi, 
and  that  even  authors  who  dislike 
anything  in  the  shape  of  east  or 
humbug  throw  over  their  aboolian 
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the  cloak  of  disgaise  accasionallj, 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Thomas 
Carlyle  published  his '*  Sartor  Be- 
sartus  "  under  the  name  of  "  Herr 
Teufelsdrockh/*  a  rather  fortunate 
one.    When  we  find  such  men  also 
cloaked,   and    hooded  betimes    as 
the  versatile  Archbishop  Whatelj, 
the  fearless  Lord  Byron,  the  sedate 
Bobert  Southey,  and    the  gentle 
Charles  Lamb,  we  begin  to  moralize. 
We  begin  to  think  that  it  is  as 
proper  for  a  litterafeur  to  have  a 
nom  de  plmne    hanging    by    him 
ready  for  use,  as  it  is  for  a  dragoon 
on  full  parade  to  have  a  carabine 
filung  across  his  shoulders,  though 
he  should  never  have  to  use  it  in 
actual  warfare  during  the   whole 
period  of  his  enlistment.     On  two 
certain  occasions  Byron  wrote  under 
a  pen-name,  and  at  first  sight  this 
may  startle  one  who  may  be  pas- 
sionately fond  of  the  independent 
and  aristocratic  lord.  *'  The  Waltz  " 
purported  to  have  been  composed 
by  "  Horace  Hornem,"  and  *'  The 
Vision  of  Judgment "   by  **  Que- 
vedo  Bedivivus."    Under  the  name 
of   "John     Search,"     Archbishop 
Whately  produced  his  "  Beligion 
and     Her    Name;"    and    Bobert 
Southey    published   a    volume    of 
''  Letters    from    England "   under 
"Espriella    Alvarez.'*      One    can 
easily  understand  how  the  genial, 
timid,    stuttering    Charles    Lamb, 
with     always     little     self-esteem, 
should  have  thrown  the  onercsity 
of  the  authorship  of  his  quaintly 
delightful  essays  upon  the  shoulder 
of  one  named  *'  £lia."    It  was  very 
characteristic    of   the  name;    the 
name  assumed  is  like  his  signet 
seal.     One  can  easily  fancy  how 
wondrous  bold  he  spoke,  and  how 
marvellously  witty   be  became,  in 
his  manuscripts — once  he  had  dis- 
missed his  own  name  and  taken 
the    pseudonym.      Had    he    been 
obliged  to  put  his  own  name  to 
his  articles  it  is  very  questionable 
if  they  would  have  seen  the  light 


of  the  world;  the  fatherhood  of 
them  would  ^  have  been  too  much 
for  Lamb. 

John  Buskin,  under  the  modest 
title  of  "  A  Graduate  of  Oxford," 
produced  his  "Modem  Painters." 
"  Henry   J.  Thurston,"  author  of 
the  "  rassionate  Pilgrim,"  is  Mr. 
F.  T.  Palgrave.    Even  poor  John 
Timbs  —  whose    own    name    one 
would    have  thought  would    have 
been  too  valuable  for  him  to  have 
bartered    for  a  fictitious    name — 
cast  the  cloak  over  himself  and 
entered  the  arena  in  disguise  once 
upon  a  time.    When  he  compiled 
the  "  Signs  before  Death,"  and  pub* 
lished  it  as  the  work  of  "  Horace 
Welby,"  he  probably  had  an  idea 
that  his  reward  would  be  c^reater. 
Leigh  Hunt  wrote  his  "Wishing 
Cap  Papers  "  under  the  sign  of  the 
hand,  and  he  signed  the  charming 
paper    on    "  Cofiee    Houses    and 
Smoking  "  under  the  nom  deplume 
of  "  Henry  Honeycombe,"  a  pre- 
tended descendant  of  the  famous 
Will    Honeycombe  of   the    Spee- 
iafor,      "Paul     Prendergast,"    in 
the  "  Heads  of  the  People,"  was 
Douglas  Jerrold.    It  is  noteworthy 
that  Edgar  Allan   Poe  first  puli- 
lished  his  ever  remarkable  "  Bavcn" 
in  the  columns  of  a  journal  under 
the  signature  of  "  Quarles."    The 
lamented    Thomas    Love    Peacock 
wrote  poems  to  a  daily  newspaper 
for  a  time  under  "  Peter  Pepper- 
corn." 

There  are  a  considerable  number 
of  authors  and  poets  who  hare 
clung  to  the  tioms  de  plume  they 
first  assumed,  and  by  which  they 
are  now  known.  These  pseudonyms 
possess  a  most  striking  appearance, 
and  at  once  catch  the  eye.  They 
all  bear  the  modem  stamp,  and  hare 
a  delightful  smack  of  newness;  to 
a  great  extent  they  have  been  coined 
across  the  Atlantic;  and  bear  the 
impressions  of  having  been  labori- 
ously manufactured.  Most  of  them 
are  highly  ingenious;  their  devices 
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are  fresh   tnd  ttartling,  tnd  are, 
until  the  dotvU j  wears  ofi*,  exce«Ml- 
iDgl^  ludicrous.     They  hare  become 
familiar  word.^,  aud  now  we  never 
think  of  the  authors*  proper  namen. 
It  is  often  only  when  death  strips 
the  actor  of  his  togs  and  make-u(s 
and  lavs  bare  to  the  world  his  well- 
worn  pseudonvms,  that  the  annals 
of  literature  register  his  part  under 
his  own  name,  and  not  that  of  the 
character     he     so     long     played. 
Sydney  Dobell  is  now  known,  and 
not    "Sydney     Yendys";     Bryan 
W.    Proctor    is    now     registered 
aa    a    poet,     and     '*  Barry     Corn- 
wall,** under  which  colours  his  ship 
so   long    sailed  in   the   ocean    of 
poesy,  now    finds   a   berth  in    the 
haven  of  our  departed  poetii.     The 
poems  of  both  of  these  poets  aud 
their  useudonyms  are  like  new  m  iue 
corkeu  in  new  bottles ;  the  dust  of 
age  has  not  had  time  to  settle  on 
their  glittering  glasses ;  their  names 
are  handed  round  yet  in  company 
very   frequently ;   a  few  years  will 
come  and  find  the  newer  drinkers 
going  to  newer  mines,  and  the  hot* 
ties  will  then  be  slowly  gathering 
dust  in  an  odd  comer ;  but  an  en- 
thusiastic drinker  shall  come  who 
will  cau»e  the  dupt  to  be  wiped  olf, 
the  bottles  to  be  freely  passed,  aud 
the   ri|H'ned,   mellow   wines   to   bo 
quafTcii  in  delightful  mouthluli*. 

**  /adkiel  **  tbe  astr«»li>i:iM,  author 
of  the  mell-kiiown  ZnUkiti's  Al- 
manacks, aud  various  other  murks. 
was  a  captain  in  the  Koyal  Naw,  of 
the  name  of  lUchard  James  Slor- 
rison,  who  died  on  May  0th,  lS74, 
about  eighty  years  of  age.  Of  thia 
clas»  is  *•  Cuthbert  Ikde,*'  the  Bev. 
£.  Bradley.  But  there  are  a  boat 
of  American  authors  and  poeta  who 
are  only  known  bv  their  nomj  de 
j4um€.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
they  are  all  rather  remarkable  for 
their  St rangeneaa.  Thus  **Ariemus 
Ward,"  perhspa  the  cleverest  of 
ibeni  all,  and  the  forerunner  of  that 
ol  of  humouritts,  mhose    early 


death  was  #o  much  lamented,  waa 
Charles  Browne ; «'  Bret  Uarte,**tha 
witty  author  of  the  remarkable  "That 
Heathen  Chinee,**  is  C.  B.  lUrt; 
*^l{ans  Breitmaun,**  whose  balkda 
are  now  familiar  to  every  EngUah 
reader,  is  Charles  O.  Leiand; 
*'  Joaquin  Miller,**  the  poet,  ia  C.  H. 
Miller ;  the  humourist  **  Joah  Bill* 
ings,**  whose  "Savings'*  are ao  popu- 
lar, is  A.  W.  Shaw;  and  '*Mark 
Twain,**  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
say,  ia  S.  L.  Clemena. 

One  of  the  strangest  phaaea  in 
the  literature  of  this  centiuy,  which 
is  deserving  of  more  than  a  paaaing 
notice,  is  that  of  ladies  in  many  in* 
stancea  using  a  masculine  mam  d^ 
ptume.  It  is  a  foct  significant  poU- 
tically  and  socially.  Not  unfre* 
quently  their  books,  which  chiefly, 
if  nut  entirely,  are  novela,  depict 
scenes  and  charactera  of  a  nature 
extremely  niaaculine.  Some  of  their 
characters  are  intensely  maacnliAO ; 
their  heroes  are  of  such  stuff  that 
one  wonders  how  it  is  in  the  com- 
mand of  any  of  the  gentler  aei  to 
depict  such  strong,  flesb-and-blood, 
masculine  men.  Their  men  are 
stronger  in  rude  character,  and 
stand  cut  more  prominently  in  the 
dra«  ing-room  coUectiona  and  plola 
of  life,  than  aome  ot  the  moat  aaa> 
culiuo  heroes  of  the  novelists  of  our 
own  sex.  The  lady  novelists  of  the 
present  day  seem  to  take  more  do- 
light  in  portraving  dutracters  of  the 
stronger  k'X  than  they  do  of  thmt 
own.  We  often  find  that  men  eao- 
not  describe,  lor  leaa  charaderiaet  ft 
lady  with  neatness,  pieeiaion.  aad 
truth ;  Scott *s  heroinea  are  drawm 
after  the  one  pattern,  their 
only  difier.  Tiie  Isdiea  portray 
Car  better  tluin  men  poftimy  wi 
Motably  is  this  the  caae  in  Geofgo 
£liot*«  noveU ;  her  men  are  true  to 
nature,  »o  life-like  tliat  each  wmm  of 
any  amount  of  knowledge  of  hiaaaa 
nature  cau  find  aithin  the  cirdo  of 
bis  own  friends  duplieatoa  of  her 
men.      '*Curror  Bell,"    Charlolto 
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Sronte,  probably  stands  in  the  first 
rank  of  strong  masculine  character 
sketchers;  her  men  probably  over- 
leapt  the  orthodox  standard.  When 
she  and  her  sisters,  Emily  Jane  and 
Anne,  published  their  volume  of 
poetry  under  the  names  respectively 
of  *•  Curror,"  "  Ellis,"  and  *•  Acton 
Bronte,'*  the  Athenaum,  which  is. 
usually  well  informed  and  correct, 
made  the  pardonable  mistake  of 
thinking  that  they  were  three 
brothers.  Others  made  the  same 
mistake ;  Miss  Marti ueau  addressed 
Miss  Charlotte  Bronte  as  '^  Curror 
Bell,  Esq." 

Another  sexless  nom  de  plume  is 
**  Holme  Lee,"  Miss  Berwick.  It 
is  singular  that  although  she  was 
the  daughter  of  a  lUterateur,  and 
personally  known  to  Mr.  Dickens, 
yet  she  never  informed  the  novelist 
that  his  contributor  *'  Holme  Lee  " 
was  her  own  self.  Her  letter^fi,  by 
her  own  request,  were  addressed  to 
that  name  at  a  circulating  library, 
and  little  did  the  novelist  know  for 
a  long  time  that  the  poetry  he  so 
much  praised  was  \sritten  by  a 
young  lady  he  frequently  met.  Her 
friends  were  the  tirst  to  inform  him 
of  the  pseudonym.  This  incident 
shows  us  that  the  lady  prefeiTed  to 
have  her  effusions  printed  for  their 
own  value,  and  not  in  any  way  be- 
cause they  were  %*ritten  by  a 
daughter  of  the  editor's  friend. 
Truly  a  very  praiseworthy  desire. 
Miss  Eliza  Meteyard  got  the  name 
of  "  Silverpen  "  given  her  in  a  rather 
peculiar  manner.  When  connected 
with  the  metropolitan  press  she 
wrote  an  article  to  which  Douglas 
Jerrold,  in  his  editorial  capacity, 
and  as  characteristic  of  the  style  of 
the  paper,  appended  the  name  '*  Sil- 
ver-pen." Mrs.  Stowe  has  written 
under  "  Christopher  Crowficld." 
'*  George  Sand,"  as  all  novel  readers 
knowyis  Mdme.  Dudevant ;  ''Hesba 
Stretton  "  is  Miss  Sarah  Smith ; 
''Nelsie  Brook"  is  Mrs.  Ellen 
Church;   *'Ouida"  is  Mdme.   De 


La  Knme.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Biddell  pro- 
duced her  novel  **  George  Geith  " 
under  the  pseudonym  of  **F.  G. 
TratlorJ."  The  list  would  be  in- 
complete  wiere  we  to  omit  Miss 
Braddon(Mri.  John  Maxwell); she 
has  also  used  one  or  two  noma  de 
plume,  but  that  in  her  earlier  career 
—''Gilbert  Forrester"  and  "Lady 
Caroline  Lascelles," 

The  assumption  of  peii-names  has 
been  attended  with  considerable 
danger  to  the  interests  of  the  au- 
thors and  authoresses,  as  recent 
events  have  shown.  Mrs.  G.  H. 
Lewes  set  the  whole  literary  world 
at  loggerheads  by  publishing  **  Adam 
Bede"  under  the  authorship  of 
'*  George  Eliot."  The  book  forth  with 
excited  the  public  attention,  the  new 
name  took  well  with  many,  and  it  is 
said  that  one  or  two  unprincipled 
writers  of  fiction  made  claim  to  its 
authorship.  A  country  rector  wrote 
that  "  The  author  of '  Adam  Bede*is 
Mr.  Siggins,  of  Nuneaton,  Warwick- 
shire, and  the  characters  whom  he 
paints  in  '  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  ' 
are  as  iamiliar  there  as  the  ^  twin 
spires  of  Coventry.'"  That  the 
scenes  might  have  been  as  true  to 
the  district  as  the  twin  spires  we 
could  readily  believe,  as  all  charac- 
ters of  fiction  and  all  word-painted 
scenes  in  novels  are  extremely  Ca- 
tholic, and  merely  reprints  of  our 
common  humanity  and  common 
landscape.  With  that  emphatic 
paragraph  everybody  thought  that 
the  secret  author  was  at  last  ferreted 
out,  and  many  felt  obliged  to  the 
country  rector  for  his  act  of  kind- 
ness. It,  however,  reached  the  eyes 
of  the  veritable  **  George  Eliot," 
who  set  the  ball  spinning  again  by 
wrathfully  asking  "  whether  the  act 
of  publishing  a  book  deprives  a  roan 
of  ail  claim  to  the  courtesies  usual 
among  gentlemen?"  There  the 
niatttr  was  allowed  to  rest  for  a 
short  time.  A  gentleman  (?),  how- 
ever, broke  the  ice  again  by  impu- 
dently receiving  subscriptions  as  th« 
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ill-used  author  of  "  Adam  Bede.* 
This  waa  too  much  for  human  nature 
to  bear,  eten  for  a  kiad-hearted 
lady.  Messrs.  Wm.  Blackwood  and 
Sons,  the  publishers,  came  to  the 
front,  and,  in  their  usual  pointed 
and  business-like  manner,  declared 
that  '*  These  works  are  not  written 
by  Mr.  Siggius,  or  by  anj  oue  with 
a  name  like  8iggins.*'  This  shows 
us  that  there  are  people  who  look 
upon  pen-namea  as  much  their  own 
as  the  authors*,  and  are  even  ready 
to  risk  the  present  profit  for  the 
contempt  which  trutn  in  the  long 
nui  brings  upon  them. 

Cler^men  are  to  be  excused 
when  they  write  under  disguise. 
We  can  easily  understand  and  sym- 
pathise with  their  reasons  for  so 
doing.  An  idea  has  long  got  abroad 
that  a  clergyman  cannot  perform 
hia  duties  if  he  engages  in  literature. 
From  our  personal  knowledge  we 
can  say  that  there  is  no  truth  in 
this.  From  the  numerous  excellent 
examples  in  the  profession,  who 
ha?e  not  only  excelled  in  literature, 
but  in  their  own  profesaion,  it  can 
be  shown  that  there  are  many 
preachers  possessed  of  power  of 
work,  and  many-sidedness  of  mind, 
who  are  able  to  benefit  not  only 
their  own  worshippers,  but  many 
thousands  who  know  them  only 
by  name  and  by  their  thoughts. 
Many  people  are  yet  to  be  met  who 
shrug  their  shoulders  and  draw 
their  eyebrows  together  with  au 
ominous  scowl  when  they  find  a 
work  u(  literature  by  a  clergyman. 
This  ill  not  as  it  should  be.  Lite- 
rary clergymen,  finding  this,  not  un- 
frequeuuy  omit  the*  **  Herd."  alto- 
gether from  the  title* psge.  To  argue 
from  analogies,  why  should  we  ob- 
ject to  a  clergyoum  in  literary  work 
dn»ppiu^  the  title  from  hit  name 
wheu  we  do  not  object  to  hiiu  tbrow- 
iug  od*  the  priestly  black  coat  and 
white  tie  wben  he  holidavs  ou  the 
cotitiuent?  Why  should  a  clergy- 
mau,  auy  more  tban  a  barn^ter,  a 


doctor,  or  an  artist,  flourish  hia  pro* 
fession  in  the  title-page  when  there 
eau  be  no  necessity  for  it  ?  &(any 
a  barrister  in  practice  writea  articles 
and  books,  as  also  do  doctors  with 
many  patienta,  but  ther  do  not  tell 
us  ou  the  title-page  what  they  are ; 
it  would  be  presumptuous  to  ask 
them  to  do  so;  yet  why  should  people 
persist  in  saying  a  clergyoum  ahould 
proclaim  himself  to  be  a  clergyman  P 
For  our  part,  we  would  rather  that 
they  write  under  their  own  chris- 
tened namea,  aa  Oeorge  Oilfillan, 
than  that  they  write  under  aoaia  dW 
plume. 

The  lamented  BeT.CanonKingaley 
delighted  to  pussle  critiea  and 
readers,  and  he  wrote  under  aereral 
pseudonyms;  *' Alton  Locke**  waa 
produced  under  the  authorship  of 
a** Minute  Philosopher,**  "Cheap 
Clothes"  under  "^Parson  Lot,*'  while 
many  of  hia  magaxine  articles  were 
signed  the  **  Chartiat  Parson,**  by 
which  he  was  very  well  known  from 
his  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  eondi* 
tion  of  the  working  rlassfs  The 
late  KeT.  Dr.  Thomaa  Binnej,  a  ce* 
lebrated  Independent  dirine,  cava 
pen-names  a  referential  reoognitioa 
by  hia  pamphlet  on  aereral  ctirraot 
topics  under  *'  Fiat  Juatitia.**  Tto 
gairrulous  **oonceming  A.  K.  H.  B.** 
IS  Kef.  Dr.  Boyd,  minialer  of  tha 
Uuiferaity  town  of  St.  Andrewa» 
**  Arthur  Sketchley,**  the  writer  of 
light  entertainiiig  sketches,  ia  tha 
Kef.  George  Koae.  The  Ker.  Dar- 
went  Coleridge,  son  of  the  famowa 
Siamuel  Taylor  Culeridae,  is  knows 
under  *«  Dsf enant  Cecil.**  **  Thonas 
Ingold«by.'*  the  author  of  thoae  in* 
iuntable  spicy  legends,  origiaallf 
contributed  to  ••  Bentley*8  Miaeal* 
lany,"  is  exceedingly  wel  known 
uuder  Kef.  Kichard  Ibrria  Barham, 
a  poetical  Sydney  Smith.  Few  ren- 
ders, unless  admitted  within  tlia 
charmed  circle,  could  have  iaMcinad 
that  the  author  of  theae  remarSaMy 
written  legends  waa  a  dignttarj^  of 
the  old  Church  of  £ngland»ai 
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canon  of  St.  Paul's,  a  rector,  and  a 
Bojal  Chaplain.  The  able  Dr.  Doyle, 
a  Koman  Cfatholic  Bishop  in  Ireland, 
published  his  celebrated  *'  Letters  " 
under  the  well-known  initials 
*«J.  K.  L." 

A  few  of  our  more  eminent  authors 
of  recent  years  have  delighted  in 
changing  their  noma  de  plume.  A 
few  have  taken  a  delight  m  puzzling 
the  public  occasion^ly  by  issuing 
some  of  their  works  anonymously. 
Bulwer  Lytton  was  especially  fond 
of  this  in  his  latter  years.  One  can 
easily  understand  the  feelings  which 
prompt  an  experienced  writer  to 
do  so.  He  has  been  satiated  with 
the  praise  of  the  press ;  indeed,  he 
can  count  upon  the  criticism  a  book 
with  his  name  appended  to  it  will 
receive,  long  beforehand.  Many  a 
highly  imaginative,  sensitive  author 
gets  tired  of  this.  He  often  desires 
to  get  into  the  reader's  confidence 
in  disguise.  He  wishes  to  tread 
the  familiar  path  unknown  to  the 
on-lookers.  Hence  the  frequent 
change  of  name;  and  very  gratifying 
it  must  be  to  a  star  actor,  on  essaying 
a  less  ambitious  part,  to  find  that 
he  is  received  with  the  same  loud 
applause  as  has  been  bestowed  on 
him  in  the  representation  of  his 
great  character.  The  motive  is  to 
find  what  the  public,  disinterested  in 
regard  to  its  authorship,  honestly 
think  of  the  book  to  which  his  name 
has  not  been  attached.  It  is  the 
feeling  of  curiosity — the  ruling  pas- 
sion of  all  our  actions.  He  is 
anxious  to  find  people^s  true  opi- 
nions unprejudiced  by  his  name. 

\V.  M.  Thackerav  made  several 
decided  hits  in  his  cnoice  of  names. 
They  correspond  with  his  works,  in 
80  far  as  they  both  were  satired  on 
the  fancies  of  the  time.  His  nome 
de  plume  are  highly  characteristic. 
Under  the  alter  ego  of  "  George 
FitzBoodle,  Esq.,'*  he  contributed 
a  series  of  papers  typical  of  the 
artistic  and  satiric  production. 
When    Punch  was  in   its  infancy 


— but,  unlike  infants,  Mr,  Punch 
was   bom    with  sharp   teeth  and 
the    powers  of  speecn,  which  he 
has  never  surpassed  in  his  manhood 
— he  signed  his  papers  under  "  The 
Fat  Boy."     With  him  a  nom  de 
plume  was  not  a  mere  thoughtless, 
aimless  freak ;  it  was  meditated  over 
and  thought  out.     The  last,  and 
perhaps  most  finished,  of  his  novels, 
"The  Newcomes,"   was  published 
under  the  name  of  "  Arthur  Pen- 
dennis,"  by  which  he  is  now  fami- 
liarly known.   He  wrote  the  "  Paris 
Sketch  Book  "  under  the  burlesque 
pseudonym    of   **  Michael    Angelo 
Titmarsh,"  and  contributed  another 
series  of  papers  to  Punch  under  the 
signature  of  **Jeames."     Nor  did 
Washington  Irving  disdain  to  play  at 
hide-and-seek  with  his  readers.  He 
assumed  strange  names,  but  thej 
are  all  of  the   same  genius.     His 
"  History  of  New  York"  was  written 
under  two  names,  '*  Jonathan  Old- 
style  "    and    "  Diedrich    Knicker- 
bocker."   These  were  followed  up 
by    names     of    a    similar    stamp. 
He  wrote    "  Salmagundi  "  under 
"  Launcelot    Langstaff* ;  "     "  Con- 
quest of  Granada "  under  **  Fray 
Antonio  Agipida,"  and  his  *'*'  Sketch 
Book "  under  "  Geoffry   Crayon." 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  names  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to  Irving's  ;  they 
are  children  of  the  same  playground. 
Some  of  Scott's  best  novels  were 
written  under  disguised  authorship. 
The  "Fortunes  of   Nigel"  under 
"  Capt.  Cuthbert  Clutterbuck,"  and^ 
"  Ivanhoe  "  under  **  Laurence  Tem-^ 
pleton."      When    "Tales    of    my 
Landlord  "  were    published,    they 
bore  to  have  been  written  by  "  Jede- 
diah    Cleishbotham,    Schoolmaster 
and  Parish  Clerk  of  Qtindercleugh," 
and  one  "  Peter  Paterson  "  also  was 
said  to  have  written  some  of  them, 
He  lifted  his  pen  on  behalf  of  the 
Scotch  currency  with  great  effect 
in  his  "  Letters  on  the  Currency," 
which   were  palmed  off  under  the 
authorship    of^"  Malachi    Mala- 
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growther/'  Charles  Dickens  also 
amused  himself  with  new  titles. 
Efenr  reader  of  fiction  knows  who 
**  Qui!,-  '*  Box,"  and  the  •*  Uncom- 
mercial TraTeller,**  are ;  but  his  best 
aluu  is  his  *'  Godfrey  Sparks/*  under 
which  he  published  his  *'  Blooms- 
burj  Christening.**  The  lamented, 
intelligent  publisher,  J.  C.  Hotten, 
who  wrote  as  well  as  sold  books, 
bit  upon  some  happy  names;  but 
with  nim  new  names  had  a  com- 
mercial interest.  His  interesting 
*'  SUng  Dictionary  "  was  published 
by  him  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
a  **  London  Antiquary.**  *'  Awful 
Crammers**  was  the  avowed  work 
of  '*  Titus  A.  Brick.*'  £? en  Thomas 
Moore  was  infected  with  the  passion 
of  noTeltj,  and  sent  his  tnfles  to 
the  public  market  under  disguise. 
He,  like  other  men,  followed  the 
leaders.  He  was  fond  of  his  sur- 
name. His  first  poems  were  said  to 
bafe  been  written  by  one  ^  Thomas 
Little  ;*•  his  "Twopenny  Post  Bag** 
was  the  work  of  **Tom  Brown  the 
Younger/*  and  "  Memorial  to  Con- 
gress **  under  *"  Tom  Crib.'*  His 
^  Letters  to  George  IV.  **  were 
published  under  *'  Captain  Bock*" 

Pseudonyms  cannot  be  said  to  be 
entirely  confined  to  authors ;  al* 
tbough  sculptors,  artists,  and  mu- 
aicians  hsve  but  rarely  adopted 
names,  actors  and  actre^es  are 
notorious  for  their  nomu  ds  tkidir$. 
Literature  of  all  professions  pos- 
seasce  the  widest  limits  to  human 
thought    and    expression ;    within 


the  compass  of  language  the  most 
spider-webbed  thoughts  can  be 
expressed;  an  author  can  think 
for  and  with  all  kinds  of  men.  To 
maintain  the  harmony  a  name 
is  adopted  to  suit  the  tone  and 
character  of  the  work.  It  now 
seems  quite  proper  to  giro  the 
author  of  a  book  of  fiction  a  ficti- 
tious name.  If  my  thought,  it  may 
be  said,  can  inrent  certain  events, 
and  light  upon  new  names  for  cha- 
racters, why  should  I  not  invent  a 
name  for  myself,  the  author? 

The  moraliat  may,  aa  he  reada 
these  paragraphs,  not  unreasonably 
eome  to  the  conclusion  that  literary 
men  in  such  masks  are  like  actors 
in  an  old  comedy ;  the  thick  pow- 
der, the  heaTy  wig,  the  hose  and 
doublet,  completely  transform  the 
outwsrd  man.  Many  of  our  moat 
respeeuble  authora  in  their  dcjg- 
days  play  the  parte  of  hariequio, 
pantaioou,  and  eren  clown,  aa  if 
they  were  to  the  characters  bom. 
He  laughs  best,  when  be  laogha, 
who  stsnds  at  the  side  scenes,  ha?- 
ing  the  unemployed  actors  around 
him,  the  atase  with  the  players 
alongside,  and  the  impressiTe  audi- 
ence in  front.  From  such  pbaaea 
of  literary  trtcka  and  aomenaulta 
we  obtain  abundant  materials  tor 
solid  reflections.  We  must  leare  it 
to  others  to  determine  the  real 
caune  of  the  use  of  paeudonjna^ 
tbough  we  incline  to  the  opmioD 
that  the  lore  of  humour  baa  been 
the  principal 
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LAYS  OF   THE   SAINTLY. 

By  ths  LomooK  Hebmit. 

Author  of  **  Sokqs  of  Siroitlaritt,**  "  Pikps  at  Life,"  kc. 

No.  8. — MoBTE  D'Edmund:  an  Idyll  of  the  King. 

/  waited  for  the  'bus  at  Oxford  Street^ 
I  stood  with  touts  and  shoeblacks  on  the  herb^ 
I  watch'd  the  passing  throng,  and  then  I  shaped 
An  ancient  Saxon  legend  into  this :— • 

Edmund  the  Good,  Edmund  the  Wonderful, 

Edmund  the  Saintly  King  of  Angle-land, 

High  in  the  regal  halls  of  Hagelsdune, 

Sat  girt  with  knights  ;  Ids  many-muscled  form 

Clothed  in  fine  flannel,  lastic,  comftable, 

Enrich*d  with  oroide,  and  Bristol  gems 

Of  pastiest  sheenery ;  his  brow  sustain'd 

The  aluminium  coronal  of  power. 

Closed  were  his  optics,  and  his  kingly  nose 

Tip- tilted  like  the  handle  of  a  jug. 

And  his  long  locks  of  auricomousgold 

Were  such  as  might  have  deck'd  Sir  Lancelot, 

Sir  Bedivere,  or  Galahad  the  good. 

Or  Him  wha  held  the  Great  Pendragonship, 

And  ate  his  dinner  off  the  Table  Hound. 

That  afternoon  a  Summer-dreaminess  * 
Reign'd  in  the  regal  halls  of  Hagelsdune, 
The  sunlight  jiggf  d  upon  the  plaster'd  wall. 
And  nodding  pear-trees  bobb'd  against  the  panes. 
The  blue-fiy  humm'd  a  tune,  the  while,  without. 
The  murmur  of  innumerous  spelling-bees 
Fell  on  the  ear,  and  mingling  came  the  roll 
Of  skates  from  where,  athwart  an  inner  room, 
Wheel-footed,  many  maidens  of  the  court 
In  airy  fairy  lightness  sldmm'd  the  floor; 
So  blent  the  lulling  sounds,  and  all  vj^  peace. 

*  This  U  a  poetioil  license  :  the  msrtTrdom  'of  St  Bdmond  took  plaoe  in  Novembc 
<i.D.  870). 
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Sodden  the  tilenee  into  piooM  niMli'd, 
With  tnmnlt  thai  to  banting  fiU'd  the  pUe« ; 
And  iwarming  in  the  halle  of  Hegeledme, 
A  tribe  of  Pugan  Danes,  all  ftnn*d  and  niail'd. 
And  thirtting  eqaallj  for  blood  and  beer. 
Led  bj  a  bulky  bandit,  with  a  head 
Like  densest  door-mat,  startled  all  the  Court, 
No  greeting  gare,  but  made  themselves  at  home. 
And  all  unbidden  grabb'd  the  food  and  wine. 
While  gmfr  thair  leader  fooed  the  Saintly  King. 


'  Thns  saith  my  Chieftain,  Hingoar  the  Dane, 
Victor  of  many  tribes  npon  thsss  shores : 
*  Tell  Edmnad  ha  most  share  his  kingdom  with  me. 
Own  me  his  snserain,  and  to  me  resign 
One-half  his  trsasnres,  whether  gsoM  or  gold. 
Silver,  mosaic  or  eleetro*plate. 
On  pain  of  Cite  too  terrible  to  nasM ; 
Tell  him  my  will  is  law,  and  that  unless 
lie  gi?a  me  halt  no  qoaiier  shall  hs  hare.*  ** 

Then  Edmund  held  a  parley  with  his  knights. 

And  ask'd  his  bishops  what  he*d  better  do ; 

So.  like  a  dozen  in  a  jniy-boz. 

They  wrangled  for  an  hour,  till,  all  agrssd. 

The  King  tnn*d  enroy-wards,  and  thoa  ivplied : — 

'  I  will  not  share  my  kingdom  with  the  Dane, 
I  will  not  swear  allegianee  to  his  might 
I  will  not  halve  my  wealth  with  Hingoar ; 
Tell  him  he  needs  rise  early  in  the  mom 
To  get  the  slightest  boon  or  gain  from  me : 
Tell  him  to  go  to  Jsridio  or  Bath : 
This  tsU  him,  with  Kii^  Edmnd's  nomplfananfa  " 

Back  spnrr'd  the  mggad  Norseman  to  his  chief. 

And  foond  him  arm'd  in  proof,  aharpening  his  sword. 

And  qoaifing  hngeons  dran^ts  of  Daaiah  ale : 

Fierce  as  a  creatare  bom  of  LyQmme$mt 

Or  wild  inhabitant  of  7V^  Bay, 

Eager  to  slaaghtsr  all  who  eroas'd  his  will ; 

And  brief  the  soldisr  told  him  all  in  aO— 

How  Saxon  Edmund  had  defied  his  power. 

Then  strode  the  fierce  Dane  op  and  down  the  hall. 
And  took  his  cairot  locks  between  his  teeth. 
And  could  not  spsak  for  sweating ;  whilst  his  eyes 
Flaah'd  fire  Uiat  might  bars  set  the  plaee  in  flamss. 
And  crozzled  up  the  fomitnre  to  dast ; 
Choked  had  he  been  with  rage  and  Koitbem  eatha 
But  that  the  flowiag  fiagon  wash'd  thea  down. 
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"  Am  I  to  be  defied  ?    By  Odin.  Thor, 
Freyga  and  Seatnr,  San  and  Moon  and  Tnisoo, 
This  must  not  tw !    Have  out  ten  thousand  spears. 
Saddle  my  steed,  and  we  will  issue  forth 
And  slaughter  all  the  Saxons  we  can  find ; 
Edmund  111  kill  more  dead  than  all  the  rest, 
And  of  his  churls  my  sword  Exoruoior  , 

Shall  chop  and  fritter  twenty  million  lives ! " 


Thunder'd  the  Pagan's  charger  thro*  the  wold. 
Crushing  the  snails  beneath  his  iron  hoofs, 
Making  each  leaf,  like  aspen's,  quake  with  fear ; 
The  birds  were  scared  from  song ;  the  timid  bull 
Trembled  and  fled ;  the  bold-faced  rabbit  '*  cut 
Before  the  wrathful  gaze  of  Hinguar. 


(( 


And  soon  the  horrid  din  of  clashful  fight 

Disturb'd  the  tasteful  grounds  of  Hagelsdone, 

And  play'd  Old  Harry  with  the  garden-beds. 

The  Saxon  band,  led  by  the  sainted  king. 

Fought  man  to  man,  or  rather  man  to  men : 

For  them  outnumb*ring  far,  the  Danish  force 

Bore  down  upon  them  like  a  thousand  bricks ; 

The  air  with  arrows  was  as  dark  as  night, 

Tho*  shone  the  sun  in  that  tremendous  shine ; 

And  in  the  midmost  charging.  Hinguar 

Drove  his  long  spear  thro'  many  men  at  once 

(A  feat  well  worthy  of  Sir  I^nce^a-ht), 

Or  with  liis  Viking  axe  or  Runic  mace 

Knock'd  down  some  three  or  four  at  eVry  blow ; 

And  ev'n  the  stoutest  knight,  whose  twenty  stone 

Might  make  the  dwindled  *'  Claimant*'  smite  the  beam, 

Went  down  before  him,  as  the  fluent  pap 

Goes  down  the  throat  of  meek-eyed  infiuicy. 

Borne  on  a  piebAld-horse,  whose  kick  was  death, 

Crash'd  on  the  Dane ;  the  leaders  each  to  each 

Oft  urged,  for  in  the  thick  St.  EMmnnd  rode, 

Clothed  in  fine  flannel,  'lastic,  comf  table. 

But  over  that  a  coat  of  ringed  mail 

(Head  helm-crowned),  and  pitch'd  into  Hingnar, 

As  "  virtuous  peasant "  on  transpontine  boards 

Struggles  with  " '  arden*d  ruffian  "—so  the  King. 


And  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  roll'd. 
Till  earth  and  heaven  were  hush'd  to  hear  its 
The  very  thunder  own'd  itself  outvoiced. 
And  sunk  to  silence,  broken  by  a  roar 
Which  shook  the  air  a  thousand  miles  around. 
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The  hardy  Bretoii,  trembling,  hetrd  the  row. 

In  Qerman  foreete,  end  on  Seottiih  hille. 

O'er  Konrej'e  Qorde,  and  Sehleewig-Holstein*8  downs, 

Thro'  bogg'd  Hibemia,  and  leek-teeming  Wales, 

The  echoes  linfer'd~-«nding  when  thejr  eeosed. 

Until  the  Saxon  knights  coold  brook  no  more 

The  Danish  nnmerositj  of  men : 

Twas  twelre  to  one— long  odds  against  the  good ; 

And  hea|Mi  laj  slain,  heaps  more  had  mn  away. 

And  other  heaps  fell  captive,  tiU  alone 

King  Edmund  still  fought  on.  with  ring  by  ring 

}Iack*d  off  his  hauberk,  all  his  weapons  broke. 

And  not  an  inch  of  skin  without  a  wound. 

So  judged  it  time  to  yield  him  to  the  foe, 

AVlio.  when  they  clapp*d  the  rusty  darbies  on, 

Laugh'd  like  hysenas. — ^And  so  closed  the  fight 

And  while  the  sun  still  linger'd  in  the  east. 

Where  in  those  ages  il  was  wont  to  set. 

And  cast  his  silver  beams  across  the  lawns. 

And  deck'd  the  ditches,  green  with  water-cress. 

The  savage  Danes  led  out  the  blameless  King, 

Clothed  in  fine  flannel,  lastic,  eomfUble, 

Fearful  of  nought  but  (mr,  and  dreading  dread. 

And  cowardly  of  showing  cowardice — 

Thai  was  the  sort  of  man  King  Edmund  was. 

So  rode  they  till  they  stopp'd ;  a  poplar  there 

Hung  wide  its  sturdy  arms  athwart  the  mere. 

To  this  they  tied  him,  and  began  to  flog 

With  rods  that  long  in  pickle  had  been  steep'd. 

With  birch  the  same  that  grocers  put  in  tea. 

With  leather  straps  of  toughest  donkey  hide . 

Me  bore  it  like  a  lamb,  whereat  enrsged. 

Cried  Hinguar.  **  Let's  mske  a  butt  of  him. 

For  ridicule  to  kings  is  worse  than  pain. 

Shoot !  "  so  their  arrows  sought  the  living  mark 

Unmisstngly,  till  he  was  riddled  so 

Twas  quite  a  riddle  how  he  lived  so  long. 

But  still  the  rej^  martyr  would  not  die. 

At  length  the  Dane,  impatient,  swore  and  growl'd, 

**  Excrucior  shall  end  him !  **  so  he  drew 

His  notchy  brand  from  out  its  war-worn  sheath, 

liaised  high  the  iMhl  blade,  and  with  a  sweep  of  it, 

The  aubum-tresaed  head  roU'd  on  the  sward ; 

This  Ilinguar  picking  up,  and  yalMng  **  Play  I  ** 

As  one  who  bowb  when  cricket  is  the  game. 

He  huri'd  the  missile  hi  into  a  bosh. 

MMnwhile  such  doughty  knights  of  Edamd's  eo«i 
As  with  diaerslioo-*Takmr's  betteor  part— 
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Had  fled  the  massacre,  and  safely  hid 
Within  the  yinoos  yaolts  of  Hageledune, 
Had  heard  the  trample  of  the  foe  o'erhead, 
Had  heard  the  echoes  striking  on  the  walls, 
And  the  long  arrows  whizzing  in  the  air, 
Till  by  degrees  the  tamnlt  died  away, 
And  all  was  vanish'd,  as  the  mountain  dew 
Melts  from  the  spirit-haunted  Glenlivat 
Now,  seeing  all  was  clear,  they  issued  forth 
And  found  no  foe,  but  found  itie  headless  king 
Tied  to  the  tree.    Some  wept,  some  ran  away, 
But  others  took  another  corse  (the  King's), 
But  wonder'd  where  on  earth  his  head  had  gone. 

And  so  they  sought  and  sought  throughout  the  wold, 

And  calling  to  each  other,  **  Where  are  you  f  " 

A  voice  like  £dmund*s  answered,  "  Here !  here !  here ! " 

As  do  the  members  of  a  ministry 

When  telling  "  points  '*  adorn  their  leader's  speech. 

'Mazed  at  the  marvel,  foUow'd  swift  the  knights, 

And  came  where  lay  the  head,  and,  strange  to  say, 

A  grey  gaunt  wolf  was  guarding  it,  and  wept 

The  bitterest  tears  such  creature  ever  shed, 

Tamed  to  unwolfly  gentleness  by  grief. 

But  let  me  teU  the  story  in  the  words 

Of  one  who,  in  a  happier  olden  day. 

Was  Laureate  in  the  halls  of  Hagelsdune. 

Home  they  brought  the  martyr  dead, 

Many  wept,  the  rest  did  cry, 
Bat  they  could  not  find  his  head. 

Much  as  ever  they  might  try. 

Rose  a  page  with  a  chubby  &oe. 

Softly  to  the  scoU'ry  crept, 
Deeming  that  must  be  the  place, 

Where  the  victims'  heads  were  kept  t 

Then  they  sought  him  high  and  low, 

Gall*d  him — lo !  the  voice  they  loved 
Answering  show'd  them  where  the  foe 

Had  the  kingly  skull  removed. 

Rose  a  wolf  of  sixty  years, 

Paw'd  the  head  beneath  his  knee, 
Murmuring,  "  Here  it  is,  my  dears, 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  me  ! " 
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clearly  seen  in  his  mind,  as  the 
quartz  and  mica,  and  hornblende 

!articlea  on  tlio  brook's  wliite  floor, 
f  there  was  one  vice  which,  with 
hia  whole  soul,  he  abhorred,  it  was 
treachery  in  its  every  form : — 

"  Bo  true  to  Church,  be  kind  to  poor, 
0  miuister,  fur  cvcriuoro ! 

were  the  lines  cut  by  him  over  his 
vicarage  door." 

Kot  only  do  the  facta  of  his 
whole  life,  but  even  the  manner  of 
his  death,  supply  convincin;;  proof 
that  there  was  not  a  particle  of 
truth  in  the  scandalous  hypocrisy 
imputed  to  him.  He  was  in  some 
things  exceedingly  superstitious  and 
ecccutrie,  as  we  shall  sec,  but  he 
was  thoroughly  firm,  consistent, 
and  honest  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  iu  hia  re- 
pudiation of  the  pretensions  of 
Itomc. 

"  Tou  know,  >Ir.  Hawker,"  said 
an  old  parishioner  to  him  shortly 
before  his  death,  "  what  names  you 
have  been  called  in  your  day.  They 
have  said  you  were  a  Bo  man 
Catholic." 

"  Ilnckmdgi',"  replied  the  Vicar, 
emphatically,  ■'  I  am  a  priest  of  the 
Church— of  the  Church  of  God — of 
that  Church  which  was,  hundreds 
of  years  before  a  Pope  of  Uome 
was  thought  of." 

Some  months  before  his  last  ill- 
ness he  said  to  a  friend  who  was 
about  to  visit  Eietcr  to  pr<'ao!i  at 
an  ordiniition  in  the  cathedral, 
"  Go,  and  bid  the  young  men  enter- 
in;;  the  holv  ministry  b^  honest, 
los-al,  Irui-."'  ■■  Is  that,"  olncrves 
30-2 
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Mr.  Baring-Oould,  ''the  exhorta« 
tion  of  a  man  contcious  io  his  own 
heart  that  he  is  a  traitor  ?  *' 

In  one  of  hit  published  sermons 
he  thus  expresses  himself  respect- 
ing Rome  :— 

*'It  in  a  function  of  the  chief 
shepherds  to  defend  the  flock  from 
the  secret  or  open  rsTsges  of  heresy 
and  ichism;  more  esneciallj  here  in 
England,  and  in  these  tronbloos 
times,  it  behoves  them  to  wateh  and 
ward  against  all  attempted  return  to 
the  old  innoYstion  by  the  8ss  and 
Bishop  of  Home.  For  the  transit  of  our 
spostolie  lineage  through  Roman  times 
in  KngUud  is  like  the  temporary 
pssssfre  of  s  well-known  foreign  river 
thronnh  one  circumfluent  lake :  wliere- 
in  although  the  waters  intermingle  a 
little  as  they  glide,  yet  the  courM 
of  tlie  mighty  Kbone  is  visible 
throughout,  in  distinct  and  unbroken 
exiitcnoe!  So  it  is  with  us  who 
have  inherited  tlie  genealo^  of  the 
Apostles  in  thmo  lands.  Wc  came 
from  British  fuuntainM.  and  flowed  in 
Saxon  chtnneb;  we  glided  through 
Kominh  watent.  but  we  are  not,  we 
are  not,  we  will  nut  be.  of  Home :  for 
we  will  preierre,  <  lod  willing,  the  un- 
coaqufrcHl  courses  of  our  own  ancestral 
stream." 

Tills  is  very  decided  testimony, 
and  Mr.  Baring-Gould  testifies  that 
he  hsji  |>erusi*d  a  great  number 
of  the  Vicar's  letters  to  his  most 
intiuiate  friend (i,  snd  in  not  one  of 
theui  h.is  he  **  traoi*d  the  slightest 
token  of  unwsvering  fidelity  to  his 
Church,  of  i^rfei*t  coufideuoe  in  the 
validity  of  her  ministry  and  sacra- 
ments, points  oil  which  he  dwelt 
repeatedly  in  hin  i*ennons,on  which 
he  les(>ed  hi^t  whole  teaching.** 

How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did 
such  a  grievous  imputation  come 
to  be  cast  on  the  Vicar's  character  ? 
Was  there  tjo  grtiunds  for  his  al- 
leged con%er»iou  to  Homer  A 
»at:st*ai-t«  ry  rt|ily  iuvolies  sn  expla- 
nation  which,  |:erfectly  couclu>ivo 
in  itself,  reflect p,  in  our  opinion, 
lery  diep  ditcn-dit  on  the  iloiuan 


Catholic  priest  who  waa  the  chief 
actor  in  the  shameful  farce  that  waa 
enacted  when  the  Vicar  lay  para- 
lysed and  unconscious  in  his  ex- 
piring moments. 

On  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  in 
February,  1868,  to  whom  he  waa  de» 
▼otedly  attached,  the  Vicar  fell  into 
a  condition  of  piteous  depression. 
He  was  afllicted  with  sciatica,  and 
sought  alleviation  in  the  perniciooi 
practice  of  opium  -  eating.  Ho 
moped  about  the  dtffs  of  his  Com- 
wsH  home,  or  sat  listlessl?  in  hia 
study,  and  lost  interest  in  his  ustud 
occupations.  In  this  state  he  waa 
the  victim  of  dyspeptic  fanciea. 
He  thought  he  could  eat  nothing 
but  clotted  cream,  and  would  par- 
take of  nothing  else  for  breakuat, 
dinner,  and  tea!  He  eons(H|uentlj 
became  exceedingly  bilious,  and 
bis  despondency  increased. 


'*  He  was  sitting,  crying  like  a  ehUd, 
one  night  over  his  pspers.  when  thsrs 
shut  a  spark  from  ths  fire  among 
those  strewn  st  hin  feet.  He  did  not 
notice  it  tiarticularly.  but  went  to  bed. 
Alter  he  iisd  f^jne  to  sleep  his  papers 
were  in  m  flaro*\  tli**  flame  communiails4 
itself  to  a  drswerful  of  MS.  which 
he  had  pulled  out  ami  not  thrust  into 
its  pkce  affsin.  and  the  house  would 
probablv  have  been  burnt  down  had 
not  a  ^fthodiat  minister  seen  the 
blaze  through  the  window,  as  he  hap> 
pened  to  be  on  the  hill  opposite,  ita 
ifsve  tlie  alarm,  the  inmates  of  the 
Vicaraite  were  anmsed.  and  the  firs  waa 
am^tcd. 

"  IVoliably  much  of  liis  MS.  poetiy, 
and  jottintrs  of  idraa  pisaiug  throo^ 
his  liead,  were  tiius  l«»t  *0  dsarl' 
was  his  sad  cry.  'if  CharloUa  had 
been  here  this  wuuM  never  have  hap- 
peneJ. 

Brain-fever  followed  shortly  aftcr> 
wards,  from  whirh  he  sloaly  re* 
covered.  It  wa*  then  that  '*a  new 
interest  grew  up  m  his  heart.**  He 
became  acquaint*  :  «%ith  the  grand* 
daughter  tif  a  *'  -i^fth  count,  who 
was  living  with    t   family  rrcc&lly 
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settled  in  his  parish.  She  was  a 
Boman  Catholic,  and  he  married 
her  in  December,  1864.  Thej  lived 
hapoily  together  for  some  ^ears, 
Qntu  his  health  became  seriously 
affected.  He  had  three  children, 
and  '*  the  old  man's  mind  was  filled 
with  anxiety  for  the  future." 

"  The  earth  must  soon  close  over 
him,  and  he  would  leave  a  widow  and 
three  helpless  orphans  in  the  world, 
without  being  able  to  make  any  pro- 
vision for  them.  This  preyed  on  his 
mind  during  the  last  year  or  two  of 
his  life.  It  was  a  cloud  that  hung 
over  him,  and  never  was  lifted  off. 
As  he  walked,  he  moaned  to  himself. 
He  saw  no  possibility  of  securing  them 
a  foture  of  comfort  and  a  home.  He 
could  not  shake  the  thought  off  him : 
it  haunted  him  day  and  night.*' 

The  Vicar  was  sorely  beset  with 
pecuniary  and  other  troubles.  His 
health  became  seriously  affected. 
He  had  a  complication  of  maladies. 
Besides  the  torture  of  sciatica,  he 
suffered  from  his  heart,  eczema,  and 
ulcerations  in  his  legs.  ^*  He  could 
not  sleep  at  night,  his  brain  was 
constantly  excited  by  his  pecuniary 
troubles,  and  the  sufferings  he  en- 
dured from  his  malady."  In  this 
pitiable  condition  he  again  had  fatal 
recourse  to  narcotics.  In  June, 
1875,  he  went  to  Plymouth  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  but  gradually 
growing  worse,  he  became  nervously 
impatient  to  return  to  his  beloved 
Morwenstow,  endeared  to  him  by 
the  associations  of  more  than  forty 
years.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure 
from  Plymouth,  the  9th  of  August, 
he  was  struck  down  with  paralysis. 
His  solicitor  at  Stratton  was  tele- 
graphed for,  but  on  his  arrival,  on 
the  12th,  *'  was  informed  by  Mrs. 
Hawker  that  her  husband  was  quite 
unconscious,  and  not  fit  to  see  any 
one."  He  returned  to  Stratton. 
Until  Saturdav,  the  14th,  the  during 
Vicar  lay  with  his  brain  partially 
paralyzed,  hovering  between  semi* 


consciousness  and  torpor, "  like  a 
flickering  flame,  or  the  state  of  a 
man  between  sleeping  and  waking.** 

"  In  the  evening,  at  half-past  eight 
o'clock,  he  was  visited.  He  was  then 
in  a  comatose  condition,  aud  if  able  to 
recognize  his  visitor,  it  was  only  that 
the  recognition  might  fade  away  in- 
stantaneously, and  he  lapsed  again 
into  a  condition  of  torpor. 

"  It  was  then  clear  that  Mr.  Hawker 
had  not  many  hours  to  live.  His  man- 
servant was  despatched  on  a  distant 
errand,  and  during  his  absence,  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night.  Canon  Mansfield  was 
introduced  into  the  dying  man's  cham- 
ber, and  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism, 
Penance,  Extreme  Unction,  and  Com- 
munion, four  in  all,  were  administered 
in  succession. 

"  During  the  night  his  groans  were 
very  distressing,  and  seemed  to  indicate 
that  he  was  m  great  suffering.  At 
eight  o'clock  next  morning  he  was 
lifted  up  in  his  bed  to  take  a  cup  of 
tea,  with  bread  sopped  in  it.  A  change 
passed  over  his  fsuce,  and  he  was  laid 
gently  back  on  the  pillow,  when  his 
spirit  fled." 

Such  was  the  alleged  conversion  of 
the  Bev.  Bobert  Stephen  Hawker, 
Vicar  of  Morwenstow.  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould  fails,  we  consider,  to  censure 
as  he  ought  the  conduct  of  Canon 
Mansfield  in  lending  himself  to 
such  a  palpable  imposture,  for  it  is 
self-eviaent  there  was  no  ^^eonvev' 
sum  "  whatever  in  the  case.  It  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose  that  the 
Eomish  Church,  for  its  own  ends, 
sanctions  the  practice  of  adminis- 
tering the  -sacraments  even  to  a 
raving  madman,  to  bring  him  within 
"  the  one  true  fold " — it  being 
assumed  that  he  mighty  when  sane, 
have  wished  to  embrace  Eomanism ! 
Such  a  practice  is  dishonouring  to 
the  sacraments,  and  burlesques  the 
sacred  offices  of  religion.  It  was 
never  pretended,  nor  has  it  been 
since  his  death  pretended,  that 
the  Vicar  ever  expressed  a  wish 
to  abandon  the  religion  and  the 
Church    of  his    reason    and  con- 
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viction,  while  there  U  a  super- 
abundance of  very  decisive  evidence 
to  the  contrary. 

llaviiii;  thus  adverted  to  the 
tcanduluus  circum^j^tauco  that  cave 
a  factitiuiid  iutereat  to  the  death  of 
Mr.  Hawker,  we  may  now  refer  to 
tome  of  the  incidents  of  his  life^ 
which,  niitwithstanding  what  may 
be  deemed  serious  imperfections  of 
character,  was  on  the  whole  highly 
useful  and  honourable. 

llis  father  was  a  medical  prac- 
titioner in  Plymouth,  who  subse- 
quently took  holy  orders,  and 
laboured  for  thirty  years  as  Curate 
and  Vicar  of  Stratton,  in  Cornwall, 
where  he  died  in  W15.  His  grand* 
father  was  Dr.  Hawker.  Incumbent 
of  Christ  Church,  Plymouth,  '*a 
man  as  remarkable  for  his  abilities 
as  for  bis  pietr,*'  and  author  of 
'*  Morning  and  Evening  Portions.** 
Bobcrt  Nteplicn  was  burn  in  Decem- 
ber, 1^<U,  and,  in  due  course,  was 
eommitti'd  to  his  grandfather  to  bo 
educated.  This  had  a  iH*mianent, 
and,  in  Sfinc  respects,  not  a  favour- 
able, influence  in  tho  formation  of 
bia  character;  for  tho  Doctor  was 
not  less  remarkable  for  his  eccen- 
tricities than  for  his  deep  religious- 
neis,  wh:lf  his  generosity  was  pro- 
fuse and  undiscri minuting  to  a 
fault.  *'  His  wife,  as  long  as  she 
lived,  found  it  a  diflicult  matter  to 
keep  house.  In  winter,  if  he  came 
across  a  poor  family  without  suiK- 
cient  covering  tn  their  hvti^,  he 
would  run  home,  pull  tiie  hiaijkiti 
off  hiri  own  bed,  and  run  uitli  ihviu 
OTer  his  arm  to  the  houte  where 
they  were  needed.'* 

1*1  e  is  titated  to  have  had  an  im- 
Denie  following  of  pious  ladii-s, 
who  were  oftentimes  vvrv  trouble- 
some  to  liim.  In  one  ot  his  ser- 
mons, a(Mre8.Mng  thi-ni,  he  said.  **  1 
aee  what  it  is,  you  ladies  tliiuk  to 
reach  heaven  by  hanging  on  to  my 
ouat-tails.  1  will  trounce  you  ail. 
1  will  wear  a  Kponcer!**  It  is 
rather  c«>mmon  for  ladiea  of  a  cer- 
tain  class   of    mind    to   think     of 

;ering  paradise  in  such  a  way. 


while  some  clergymen  are  not  so 
emphatic  as  Dr.  Hawker  waa  in 
discountenancing  the  idea. 

Dr.  Hawker  composed  a  hymn, 
*'  Lord,  dismiss  us  with  Thy  bleta- 
ing,**  and  ho  alwavs  dosed  tbo 
evening  service  in  iiis  church  by 
having  it  sung.  Young  Kobert  did 
not  know  his  grandfatiicr  waa  the 
author,  so  one  day  he  went  to  him 
with  a  paper  in  his  hand.  '*  Grand- 
father, said  he,  '*  I  don't  altogether 
like  that  hymn,  *  Lord,  dismisi  iia 
with  Thy  blessing;'  I  think  it  might 
be  improved  in  metre  and  language, 
and  would  be  better  if  made  some- 
what longer.** 

"  Oh,  indeed ! "  said  Dr.  Hawker, 
getting  red  ;  '*  and  pray,  Uobert, 
what  emendations  commend  them* 
selves  to  your  precocious  wisdom  f  ** 

**  This  is  my  improved  version*"* 
paid  the  boy,  and  read  as  follows  :«^ 

*'  Lord,  dismift-s  us  with  Tliy  bleating. 

High  nn«l  l*>w.  and  rich  and  fioor: 
May  Wo  all.  Thy  ft-or  pdssosatng. 

(io  in  peace  and  sin  no  more. 

"  I««rd.  requite  not  as  i«e  merit. 
Thy  displeusun*  all  must  (car ; 

As  nf  old.  to  let  Thy  Snirit 
Still  the  dove's  reM*rnhlance  bear. 

'*  May  that  Spirit  dwell  within  us ! 

May  it^i  love  onr  refu}*e  be ! 
So  ithidl  no  temptation  win  na 

Prom  tlic  path  tliat  leads  to  Thee. 

**  S'»  wlicn  thoM  our  lips  shall  wither* 
So  whni  fiidU  rarh  eoithlv  tone. 

May  wc  bini;  oiirc  more  to^vther 
Hymns  of  glon*  round  Thy  throne. 

"Nfw  listiu  to  thi'  old  TsnioD, 
gnindfatlier — 

"  Litnl.  di><mi?*s  uh  witli  Thy  Mf—ing, 
Fill  our  heart  with  joy  and  peace ; 

Ijl'I  lis  «.irh.  Tliy  I'lVti  posseasmg. 
Triumph  in  r*  J* « nunfi  grace 

O  ri-fn-^h  UH 
Travilling  tlirough  this  wildemaiiL 

**TIi:iiiks  i«t'  c'lvc  and  adoration 
1*1  r  the  (i>'**p(4'ii  j>t\.>Q<4  si>and: 

May  tile  fmnu  uf  thv  Aalvation 
In  our  htorla  and  lives  abowid. 

May  Thy  preacnra 
With  ns  cvermoro  be  fooad* 

"This  one  is  emJe  and   flat*  doo*l 
yon  tliink  so.  graiidiather?  *" 
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"•Crudo    and    flaf,    Bir!       Yonng 

guppy,    it    is    mine.      I    wrote    that 

"  *  Oh !  I  beg  your  pardon,  grand- 
father, I  did  not  know  that;  it  is  a 
very  nice  hymn  indeed,  but— but,'  and 
as  he  went  out  of  the  door,  '  mine  is 
better.' " 

Shortly  after  this  escapade, 
Bobert  was  sent  to  a  boarding- 
Bchool,  but  only  stayed  one  night. 
He  arrived  in  the  evening  after  tea, 
and  the  miserly  master  sent  him  to 
bed  supperless,  while  the  furniture 
of  the  room  was  not  to  his  taste : — 

"  Next  morning,  the  dominie  was 
shaviug  at  his  window,  when  ho  saw 
his  pupil,  with  his  portmanteau  on  his 
back,  striding  across  the  lawn,  witli 
reckless  indifference  to  tlie  flower- 
beds, singing  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
*  Lord,  dismiss  us  with  Thy  blessing.' 
He  shouted  after  him  from  the  window, 
but  Robert  was  deaf.  The  boy  flung 
his  portmanteau  over  the  hedge,  jumped 
after  it,  and  was  seen  no  more  at  that 
school." 

He  was  then  sent  to  the  Liskeard 
Grammar  School,  where  he  was 
happy.  He  .spent  his  holidays 
partly  with  father  at  Stratton,  and 
grandfather  at  Plymouth.  His 
mischievous  exuberance  of  spirits 
found  scope  in  all  sort^  of  tricks 
and  pranks.  At  Stratton,  he  de- 
lighted to  torment  an  old  shop- 
keeper. One  day  he  slipped  into 
the  house  when  the  old  man  was 
out,  and  found  a  piece  of  mutton 
roasting  before  the  fire.  He  took 
it  off  the  crook,  hung  it  up  in  the 
shop,  and  placed  a  bundle  of  dips 
to  roast  in  its  place  I 

He  married  when  in  bis  twentieth 
year,  and  even  then  his  indulgence 
m  humorous  ezpIoitB  continued. 
He  resided  with  bis  wife  in  a  cot- 
tage near  Bade,  and  the  following 
is  a  capital  trick  he  played  on  the 
superstitious  ignorance  of  the 
people  :— 

"  At  full  moon  in  the  July  of  1825 


or  1820,  he  swam  or  rowed  out  to  a 
rock  at  some  liltle  distance  from  the 
shore,  plaited  seaweed  into  a  wig, 
which  he  threw  over  his  head,  so  ^t 
it  hung  in  lank  streamers  half  way 
down  his  back,  enveloped  his  legs  in 
an  oilskin  wrap,  and,  otherwise  naked, 
sat  on  the  rock,  flasliing  the  moon- 
beams about  from  a  hana  mirror,  and 
sang  and  screamed  till  attention  was 
arrested.  Some  people  passing  along 
the  clifl*  heard  and  saw  him,  and  ran 
into  Bude,  saying  that  a  mermaid  with  a 
fish's  tail  was  sitting  on  a  rock  combing 
her  hair  and  singing. 

*'  A  number  of  people  ran  out  on  the 
rocks  and  along  the  beach,  and  listened 
awe-struck  to  Uie  singing  and  discon- 
solate wailing  of  the  mermaid.  Pre- 
sently she  dived  ofl*  the  rock  and  dis- 
appeared. 

"Next  night  crowds  of  people  as- 
sembled to  look  out  for  the  mermaid, 
and  in  due  time  she  reappeared,  and 
sent  the  moon  flasliiog  in  their  faces 
from  her  glass.  Telescopes  were 
brought  to  bear  on  her,  but  she  sane 
on  unmoved,  braiding  her  tresses,  and 
uttering  remarkable  sounds,  unlike  the 
singing  of  mortal  throats  which  have 
been  practised  in  Do-re-mi. 

"  This  went  on  for  several  nights,  the 
crowd  growing  greater,  people  arriving 
from  Stratton,  Kilkhampton,  and  all  the 
villages  round,  till  Robert  Hawker  got 
very  hoarse  with  his  nightly  singing, 
and  rather  tired  of  sitting  so  long  in 
the  cold.  He  therefore  wound  up  the 
performance  one  night  with  an  unmis- 
takable *  God  save  the  King/  then 
plunged  into  the  waves,  and  the  mer- 
maid never  again  revisited  the '  sound- 
ing shores  of  Bude.' " 

After  he  left  school  be  was 
articled  to  an  attornev,  but  this 
proving  distasteful  to  him,  be  in- 
duced his  aunt  to  send  him  to 
Cheltenham  Grammar  School.  He 
had  great  natural  abilities,  was  pss- 
sionately  fond  of  books,  but  was  a 
very  desultory  reader  and  wanted 
application.  He  was  a  good  clas- 
sical scholar,  but  had  such  an  un- 
practical turn  of  mind  that  he  could 
never  master  a  proposition  in 
Euclid.  After  leaving  Cheltenham 
he  went  to  Oxford,  in  1823,  ud 
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wants  to  come  upstairs  and  sit  with 
you  a  little.' 

"  *  With  me,  good  heavens ! '  gasped 
Parson  Radford.  *No,  go  down  and 
tell  his  Lordship  I*m  took  cruel  bad 
with  Scarlet  Fever ,  it  is  an  aggravated 
case,  and  very  catching.' 


"  In  the  neiglibourhood  of  Morwen- 
stow,  a  little  before  Mr.  Hawker  s  time, 
was  a  certain  Parson  Winterton.  He  was 
rector  of  Holsworthy,  rector  of  Holla- 
combe,  rector  of  Marham  Church, 
rector  of  P^'worthy,  and  vicar  of  Bridge- 
rule.  When  Parson  Winterton  lay  on 
his  deatli-bed,  ho  was  visited  and  pre- 
pared for  dying  by  a  neighbouring 
clergyman. 

"  *  What  account  can  you  render  for 
the  talents  committed  to  your  charge  ? 
What  use  have  you  made  of  them  ? ' 
asked  the  visitor. 

"  *  Use  of  my  talents  ?  *  repeated  the 
dying  man ;  and  then,  thrusting  his 
hands  out  from  under  the  bedclothes, 
lie  said,  *  I  came  into  tliis  diocese  with 
nothing, — ^yes,  with  nothing,  and  now,' 
— and  he  began  to  check  oif  the  names 
on  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  with  the 
forefinger  of  the  right  hand, — *!  am 
rector  of  Hollacombe,  worth  ;t*80; 
rector  of  Marham  Church,  worth  X'450 ; 
rector  of  Pyworthy,  worth  i:560 ; 
vicar  of  Bridgerule,  worth  ^£300 ;  and 
rector  of  Holsworthy,  worth  ^£1,000. 
If  tliat  is  not  making  use  of  one's 
talents,  I  do  not  know  what  is.  I 
think  I  can  die  in  peace.'" 

The  church  of  Morwenstow  was 
in  a  most  dilapidated  state,  crum- 
bling to  decay  amid  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  rank  weed?,  while  the 
manse  was  in  ruins,  and  partly  used 
as  a  barn.  The  population  had  ac- 
quired nu  unenviable  character  as 
addicted  to  the  pursuits  of  wreck- 
ing and  smuggling,  while  there 
were  no  resident  gentry.  It  was 
among  such  a  people  that  Mr. 
Hawker,  "  with  his  great  heart  over- 
flowing with  love  and  burning  to  do 
good  to  their  souls  and  bodies," 
commenced  the  great  labour  of  his 
life.  '*  He  was  about  the  parish  all 
day  on  his  pony,  visiting  every  one 
of  his  flock,  taking  vehement  inte- 


rest in  all  their  concerns,  and  doing 
everything  he  could  to  win  their 
hearts.  But  two  centuries  of  neg- 
lect by  the  Church  was  not  to  bid 
remedied  in  a  generation,  and  Mr. 
Hawker  was  surprised  he  could  not 
do  it  in  a  twelvemonth.*' 

In  his  habits  Mr.  Hawker  was 
most  eccentric,  and  many  of  his 
opinions  were  deeply  tinctured 
with  superstition.  He  believed  in 
witchcraft,  was  firmly  persuaded 
that  he  had  held  direct  intercourse 
•with  St.  Morwenna,  who  gave  ori- 
gin to  the  church  and  parish  of 
Morwenstow,  and  whose  reputed 
cell,  in  a  cliff  350  feet  above  the 
Atlantic,  he  held  sacred.  When  he 
was  told  that  her  bones  did  not 
rest  in  Morwenstow,  he  exclaimed  : 
**What!  Morwenna  not  lie  in  the 
holy  place  at  Morwenstow  !  Of  that 
you  will  never  persuade  me — no, 
never ;  I  know  that  she  lies  there. 
I  have  seen  her,  and  she  has  told  me 
as  much,  and  at  her  feet  ere  long  I 
hope  to  lay  my  old  bones.*' 

Comparatively  speaking,  his  su- 
perstitions were  of  a  harmless  cha- 
racter, begotten  of  his  enthusiastic, 
highly  sensitive  poetic  temperament, 
and  not  out  of  keeping  with  the 
feelings  of  his  people  and  the  legen- 
dary atmosphere  which  he  breathed. 
He  believed  in  the  alleged  power  of 
**the  evil  eye**: — 

"  There  was  an  old  woman  at  Mor- 
wenstow who  he  fully  believed  was  a 
witch.  If  any  one  combated  his  state- 
ment, he  would  answer,  '  I  have  seen 
the  live  black  spots  placed  diagonally 
under  her  tongue,  which  are  evidences 
of  what  she  is.  They  are  like  those  in 
the  feet  of  swine,  made  by  the  entrance 
into  them  of  the  demons  at  Oadara.' 

*'  This  old  woman  came  every  day  to 
tlie  vicarage  for  skimmed  milk.  One 
day  there  was  none,  and  she  had  to 
leave  with  an  empty  can.  *  As  she  went 
away/  said  the  Vicar,  *I  saw  her  go 
mumbling  something  beside  the  pig- 
stye.  She  looked  over  at  the  pigs,  and 
her  eye  and  incantation  worked.  I  ran 
out,  ten  minutes  after,  to  look  at  my 
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BOW.  wliirli  had  fu rrowtnl  hit^lj.  And 
tlierc  I  BAw  tli«'  ^ow,  whicli.  like  Mcdca, 
hAtl  takt  II  :i  Imtn-J  t«»  her  own  otbpring, 
■IMiniini*  tin  m  aw  ay  frum  lic-r  milk, 
aiul  thi-n  Ml  ftll  till*  tiinu  sucking- |ugt 
on  th(  ir  tails,  witli  tlair  fi»n--paws  in 
till'  iiir.  !•(  ^'^in^  in  pitetms  fajkliion  :  but 
the  evil  wv  uf  old  C'li*  rrv  liod  tumoil 
ilic  UMtluT'B  licart  to  tt'tue.  tnd  kIic 
let   them  di«.*  one   by  onu  bcfori;  her 

II U  credulity  extended  to  the 
crediting  the  existence  of  Pixies,  or 
elvea  who  dance  on  the  ^reeu  tward, 
make  fairy  ring!*,  work  in  iniucii,  and 
haunt  old  house:*  i-^ 

*'  Mr.  Hawkrr  had  a  curi<*ufl  saper* 
•tition  about  fairy  rin^t.  Thi-ro  was 
one  (in  the  chlT.     Some  yoari  ap)  ho 

wua  visited  bv  I^v  .  wlio  drove 

OVvr  from  liudo.  As  he  walked  with 
her  on  the  sward,  they  rame  to  the 
rint;  in  the  graHi,  and  i«hc  was  iibtiiit  to 
■tep  into  it.  wht-n  ho  arrosted  her 
abruptly,  and  Buid.  *  Ktwaro  how  you 
act  U*ot  within  a  fairy  ring:  it  will 
hrinfi  ill  luck.' 

'*'Uh,  ni'ii-fiifto,  Mr.  Ha\ikcr  the 
circle  is  made  bv  toad»U>oU.  See,  hire 
is  one.  I  uill  pick  it." 

**  *  If  yiiu  <lo.  tliere  will  be  shortly  a 
death  in  vour  h«»uso.* 

"She  niglettid  his  waminf*,  and 
picki'd  i>ne  oif  the  fairy  cliampiinions. 

"  Within  a  wi-ck  a  littio  daughter 
diitl. 

"An«tthcr  similar  coLzicidrnro  con- 
firmed  liiiii  in  hi«  btlief.  The  curate 
<'f  ltnJ^*eruIo  and  his  wife  same  to  s^e 
liim,  antl  uiurh  tlie  sami*  scone  t<H'k 
pl.u*e.  Tho  curati'.  in  spite  df  hi.H 
mar  runt;.  kiok«*d  ovi  r  a  t>adHtuul  in  the 
rins;.  and  hAudod  it  to  his  mife. 

••  Ten  d  i>  '^  afi»T.  Mr  II  imkt  r  $:•»:  a 
htart-lTfktn  l«tt*r  frvm  tiie  nife.  an 
Iri^h  i.ttv.  m  wliirh  hhe  nai-l.  *C>h. 
why  did  «»•  i;tp!«'t't  ;.«»ur  iTujducy — 
whv  did  »f  tMve  fi'»  l.«rd  l-*  vnur  w<ird  ! 
Whi-n  wi'  r<  tiini*tl  to  r»nd;;i-ndf  our 
httle  M.tn'  >:''urnvd.  and  n^w  wc  have 
just  laid  ht  r  HI  ht  r  gruvv. 

**Mr.  llamkiT  wasa  l{i;;h  Church- 
man,"  rays  iii^  bio:;rapher,  **  but  one 
of  an  i'n}:iiial  typo.  iiih4>lly  distiuet 
from  the  Tractarian  of  the  first  pe- 


riod, and  Kitualist  of  the  second 
period,  of  the  Catholic  rovir.il  iu  the 
English  Church.  lie  never  asso* 
ciated  himself  with  any  party."  Ho 
had  very  strong  and  prejudiced  feel* 
ings against**  Low  Churchmen**  and 
Dissenters,  against  whom  ho  said 
many  bitter  things.  When  his  feeU 
iDga  were  excited  lieexprvss(*d  him- 
self atronglv,  yet  while  smiting  with 
his  tongue  ho  was  ever  ready  to  ex- 
tend a  helping  hand  to  all  who  re- 
quired assistance  without  regard  to 
religious  profession.  Among  tho 
many  estimable  traits  in  his  charao* 
ter  must  bo  reckoned  au  intense 
love  of  truth  and  an  unbounded 
devotion  to  the  poor.  His  hospi- 
tality far  exceeded  his  means,  and 
iucreased  the  pecuniary  difEculties 
that  embittered  his  life,  and  tortured 
his  last  Years.  His  vicarage  was 
only  worth  £30^  per  annum,  and  he 
wrote  over  his  porch : — 

"  A  house,  a  glel»o,  a  pound  a  day, 
A  plesAant  piacv  to  watrh  and  pray : 
Be  true  to  Church,  1k»  kind  to  |iour, 
O  minister,  for  evermore ! " 

Like  all  impulsive,  deeply  senai- 
tivo  natures  who  are  led  more  by 
feeling  than  by  judgment,  3lr.  Haw- 
ker's generosity  was  too  freauentlj 
inconsiderate,  and  ho  was  often  in 
straitened  circumstances  himself, 
owing  to  the  o|)en  houwe  he  kept, 
and  tho  profusion  with  which  oe 
gsTe  away  to  the  neeesditous.  But 
ho  never  reniued,  nor  sought  for 
money  save  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
voting it  to  useful  obji*cts.  We  hare 
said  that  he  nas  keen  and  cutting  in 
repartee,  and  seldom  hesitated  in 
expressing  himself  unmistakablj. 

The  gli'be  house  being  in  mine, 
he  n*sol\i*d,  after  he  liad  been  a  few 
years  at  Morwenstow,  to  build  him* 
ai*lf  a  vicarage.  When  the  bonae 
was  in  course  of  erection  a  Ur. 
King  calkd  on  the  Ticar,  and  be- 
tween tliem  there  was  not  orer  muA 
cordiality :— 
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"  *  Ha ! '  said  Mr.  King,  *  you  know 
the  proverb,  Fools  build  houses  for 
wise  men  to  live  in.' 

*"  Yes,*  answered  the  Vicar  promptly ; 
'  and  I  know  another.  Wise  men  make 
proverbs,  and  fools  quote  them.' " 

Bishop  Wilberforce,  when  Arch- 
deacon, was  in  Mr.  Hawker's  neigh- 
bourhood for  the  purpose  of  advo- 
cating the  cause  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

** '  Look  here/  said  the  Archdeacon  to 
him,  *  1  have  to  speak  at  the  meeting  at 
Stratton  to-night,  and  lam  told  that  there 
is  a  certain  Mr.  Knight,  who  will  be  on 
the  platform,  and  is  a  wearyful  speaker. 
I  have  not  much  time  to  spare.  Is  it 
possible  by  a  hint  to  reduce  him  to 
reasonable  limits?' 

** '  Not  in  the  least ;  he  is  impervious 
to  hints.' 

" '  Can  he  not  be  prevented  from 
rising  to  address  the  meeting  P ' 

*''That  is  impossible;  he  is  irre- 
pressible.' 

••  *  Then  what  is  to  be  done  P  * 

**  *  Leave  him  to  me,  and  he  will  not 
trouble  you.' 

*'  At  the  S.r.G.  meeting  a  crowd  had 
gathered  to  hear  the  eloquent  speaker. 
Mr.  Tom  Knight  was  on  the  platform, 
waiting  his  opportunity  to  rise. 

**  •  Oh !  Knight,'  said  Mr.  Hawker, 
in  a  whisper,  *  the  Archdeacon  has  left 
his  watch  behind,  and  mine  is  also 
at  home,  will  you  lend  yours  for  timing 
the  speeches?' 

''  With  some  hesitation  Mr.  Knight 
pulled  his  gold  repeater,  with  bunch  of 
seals  attached,  from  his  fob,  and  gave  it 
to  the  Vicar  of  Morwenstow. 

**  Presently  Mr.  Knight  was  on  his 
legs  to  make  a  speech.  Now  the  old 
gentleman  was  accustomed,  when  ad- 
dressing a  public  audience,  to  swing 
his  bunch  of  seals  round  and  round  in 
his  left  hand.  Directly  he  began  his 
oration  his  hand  went  instinctively  to 
his  fob  in  quest  of  the  bunch.  It  was 
not  there.  He  stammered  and  felt 
again,  floundered  in  his  speech,  and 
after  a  few  feeble  efforts  to  recover  him- 
self and  find  his  bunch  of  seals,  sat 
down,  red,  and  melting,  and  angry." 

The  Vicar  had  a  pair   of  stags 


which  he  called  Bobin  Hood  and 
Maid  Marian,  and  one  day  Eobin 
nearly  killed  the  person  above  re- 
presented as  Mr.  Knight.  Shortly 
afterwards — 

*'  Dr.  Philpotts,  the  late  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  not  long  after  this  occurred, 
came  to  Morwenstow  to  visit  Mr. 
Hawker.  Whilst  being  shown  the 
landscape  from  the  garden,  the  Bishop's 
eye  rested  on  Robin  Hood. 

"  Why !— that  stag  which  butted  and 
tossed  Mr.  Kni£;ht  is  still  suffered  to 
live !    It  might  have  killed  him.' 

"  *  No  harm  done,  my  Lord,'  said  Mr. 
Hawker.  'He  is  a  very  Low  Church 
parson,^" 

The  disestablishment  of  the  Lrish 
Church  excited  the  Vicar's  deepest 
ire  against  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the 
Public  Worship  Act  carried  by  Dis- 
raeli also  called  up  feelings  that 
found  vent  in  the  following  bitter 
epigram : — 

"  An  English  boy  was  bom,  a  Jew,  and 

then 
On  the  eighth  day  received  the  name 

of  Ben. 
Anotiier  boy  was  born,  baptized,  but 

still 
Li  common  parlance  call  the  People's 

Will! 
Both  lived  impenitent,  and  so  they 

died. 
And  between  both  the  Church  was 

crucified. 
Which  bore  the  brand,  I  pray  tliee 

tell  me  true. 
The  wavering  Christian,  or  the  doubt* 

fiilJew?" 

Although  he  could  express  him- 
self so  bitterly  pungent,  the  Vicar 
had  a  heart  oyerflowing  with  the 
milk  of  human  kindness.  He  had 
a  great  love  for  the  animal  creation, 
and  could  not  abide  cruelty.  He 
commenced  early  in  life  by  training 
a  little  black  Berkshire  pig  to  fol- 
low him  like  a  dog,  and  Gyp,  as  he 
called  it,  became  so  intelligent  and 
obedient  that  when  Mr.  Hawker 
saw  its  presence  was  not  acceptable 
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to  tlioic  lie  vihited,  "  he  would  order 
it  out,  and  the  black  creature  ilunk 
out  of  the  door  with  its  tail  out  of 
curl.'*  We  thiok,  liov« ever,  that  iu 
the  following  ca»e  he  was  rather 
hard  on  poor  pussy  : — 

**llc  waa  URUidly  fnllowcd  to  church 
hy  uiiic  or  ten  cats,  h  hioh  eritrrcd  tiio 
chanci'I  uitii  hiui.  Hud  curcfn.'d  ul>out 
it  during  scrviro.  Whilnt  Niying 
pruyerH,  Mr  liswker  would  pat  hiH 
catrt  or  MTutch  tiiem  under  their  chiuH. 
Uri(^iJlv  ten  cuts  accouipuuied  him  to 
church,  but  uiic  having  caUf^ht,  killed, 
and  eaten  a  ninUH«  on  a  .>undiiv,  wiis 
fxcumniunicated,  and  liuiu  that  day 
wus  nut  allowed  a^nin  witliin  the 
iani'tuurv.  * 

Hen*  it  a  good  anecdote  of  the 
kiiid- hearted  old  niau: — 

**  The  birls  of  Mon\eu.stow  becamo 
ipiittf  tanu'.  and  fluttered  round  him  for 
ltH)i  '  I'bi  aves'  h«-  huid,  '  ibi  an^eU.' 
To  I  lie  Uortli  side  of  the  churcli.  ub<jvv 
th«'  \icani^e.  in  a  Muull  grove  of  trieii, 
tiukh  and  M'cauiores.  There  wi-re  uests 
in  tlnni  «if  niH^'pics:  Mr.  Hawker 
th4.u;4lit  of  jackdaws,  but  these  birds  do 
iHit  build  m-«>ts  anion;:  Iniiii-hes.  He 
v»->  V4-r}' an&ioUh  t<»  gtt  riMiLi  to  ui- 
lial  it  tliiH  ^'ni\f.  to  «»b!ain  thciu  lis 
wi  i:t  ti>  his  chancel,  and  knet-ling  bi-fore 
the  alt4ir,  lic.-iught  0*^1  t  i  givs  him  a 
roiktrv  uhire  he  w;int«d.  H^MUg 
uia<lf*  liLi  pniycr.  full  I'l  faitli.  he  hii«l 
u  Uddi  r  put  t.»  the  trei-».  and  ht-  mrr- 
fuUy  rui;>i\ol  thr  n^^tb  to  a  chiiDn>y  .if 
liio  li*>us«-  which  Has  larily  n^^i. 

*  '  Jack'lan.-.  bind  hr.  '  1  niake}«*u  u 
I  iiii.iM  ;  if  y«'U  uill  pivi-  up  thrM.-  tn  r» 
!••  i.--k**.  \ou  hhallhavc  tlu-  chinmrv  «•! 

"  'lh«- jiukdiius  tix'khiniut  hJAWoiil. 
VIM  iAl**\  thi-  t-himnry  with  tlii  ir  piles 
i  f  ^t;ek^»  «hit  h  ler^e  S)*  nest*  Sume- 
].>'\\  r*' k->  ii«<rr  |t.r'*UiiJed  t*  ^t  ;:li« 
ii|i.'i:;j  thi  tr>«-  ti<|i«  «'t  liL*>  ^'Vr,  und 
il.»rt  tl.t  col'-ny  .lub-i-'t'*  to  tin-  pre^  nt 

"  Sn:*  \*uniago.  Hhtul^r  riiiii> 'tts 

Willi    ll;il.«tl>    tf    ll\t  :•  r,    .1  M'-lt   •!   ti.e 

Ifi-L^'p  t••^Il•rw^^»tl•w  hiidbit.'ti  plmi:i;tsi 
and  dtci<l«'d  on.  Mrv.  Ha«  ki  r  iilmhIi  d 
\U  having   the   blue  n-ilu   lifted  up  for 
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liglited  iu  the  grate ;  tlie  ehininry  would 
smoke  luileas  clcan>d  of  ui  st«. 

*'  Mr.  Hawker  st»o<l  liy  nhilst  Mrs. 
Hawker  and  the  niuid  'pr<' pared  the 
blud  room.  He  would  not  have  the 
jackdaii*a  disturltcd.  Hi*  hail  given 
tliem  his  word  of  honour.  Mrs.  Hawker 
Argue<l  tliat  necessity  knows  no  law ; 
the  ])i.<«)iop  wuKt  have  a  firt>.  and  the 
jackdaws  must  make  way  for  tlie 
Bisliop.     She  prevailed. 

*"  I  wrung  my  hamlt.  I  protested, 
entreatetl.  and  foretold  e\il/  was  the 
Vicar' 1*  account  of  the  affair. 

••  •  Well :  and  did  evil  come  of  it  ?' 

*V  Vos.  tlie  Dishop  ucT«-r  arrived 
after  all." 

We  have  11  offered  to  long  over 
the  general  cliaracter  of  the  V  icar, 
that  we  have  not  space  to  do  the 
ample  justice  we  desire  to  his  un* 
doubted  literary  merits.  As  in  most 
concerns  of  life,  where  his  own  mere 
self  was  concerned,  he  was  exceed* 
ingly  careless  about  bis  own  repu- 
tation, and  al)(>w«Hi  with  a  repre- 
hensible inditfereiice  unprincipled 
pretenders  to  claim  merit  for  what 
was  his  own.  He  felt  this,  but 
took  no  proper  Meps  to  check  it. 
Writing  to  a    friend  in   185G  he 

savs: — 

* 

'*  *  It  lias  always  been  my  late  to 
build  4»ther  people's  houses.  For 
utliers  I  usuallr  succeed :  for  myself, 
slways  fad.  J.et  me  tell  Toa  one 
stmngt!  tiling.  Kven'  year  ot  my  life, 
for  fud  ten  yearn.  1  liave  had  to  write 
to  home  pubfislier.  editor,  or  author,  lo 
claim  tlie  |*ateruity  of  a  legend  or  a 
l«Uad  or  a  |iage  of  prose,  which  others 
luve  Uvu  attemptuig  to  foist  on  the 
public  as  tlieir  owu.  Last  year  I  had 
to  rescui*  a  legendarr  baUad.  *  The 
Sthters  of  Glenuectan.'from  the  claims 
of  a  Mr.  Hnigeston,  of  Kxeter  CoUega. 
Ve-^u-nUy  I  wn»te  for  the  January 
numUr  of  ///r  A-n«"i/.  wherrin  I  see 
piil'hjkhcd  'Til*'  lulls  of  liotiresttz,*  a 
name  and  ]egrn<l  which,  if  any  one 
should  claim.  I  sav  with  Jack  Cads, 
*li'-  Iu!«.  f"r  I  inventei  it  m\'Belf!*'' 

'*T!ie  Silent  Towers  of  BoC- 
tresui"  is  an  exquisite  ballad,  one  of 
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bis  very  best;  but  perbaps  tbe  most 
popular  of  all  tbe  ballads  he  wrote 
18  contained  in  bis  first  publication. 
When  at  Oxford  he  employed  his 
leisure  hours  in  compoaing  ballads 
on  the  most  fertile  theme  of  Cor- 
nish legends,  and  in  1832  he  pub- 
lished his  first  venture  under  the 
title  of  "  Records  of  the  Western 
Shore,"  a  work  of  singular  fancy, 
strength,  and  beauty. 

One  magnificent  ballad  in  this 
collection,  which  will  endure  while 
the  English  languas:e  survives,  is 
the  "  Song  of  the  Western  Men,** 
He  found  among  the  traditions  of 
Cornwall  the  burden  of  an  old  song, 
of  which  all  that  survived  were  the 
lines, — 

"And  shall  they  scorn  Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen, 
And  shall  Trelawney  die  ? 
Here's  twenty  thousand  Cornish  men 
Will  know  the  reason  why ! " 

Telawney  was  one  of  the  bishops 
arraigned  by  James,  and  with  nothing 
more  to  work  on  than  the  above, 
Mr.  Hawker  produced  this  glorious 
ballad : — 

**  THE  SONG  OF  THE  WESTERN 

MEN. 

"  A  good  sword  and  a  trusty  hand, 
A  merry  heart  and  true. 
King  James's  men  shall  understand 

what  Cornish  lads  can  do. 
And  have  they  fixed  the  Where  and 
When 
And  shall  Trelawney  die  ? 
Then  twenty  thousand  Cornish  men 

Will  know  the  reason  why ! 
What !  will  they  scorn  Tre,  Pol,  and 
Pen, 
And  shall  Trelawney  die  ? 
Then  t\.'enty  thousand  underground 
Will  know  the  reason  why ! 

"Out  spoke  the  Captain  brave  and 
boM, 
A  gallant  knight  was  he : 
'Though     London's     Tower    were 
Michael's  hold. 
We  il  set  Trelawney  free. 
We'll  rross  the  Tsmar  hand  to  hand, 
The  Kxc  shall  be  no  stay ; 


We'll  side  by  side,  from  strand  to 
strand. 
And  who  shall  bid  us  nay  ? 
What !  will  they  scorn  Tre,  Pol,  and 
Pen, 
And  shall  Trelawney  die  ? 
Then  twenty  thousand  Cornish  men 
Will  know  the  reason  why ! 

*'  *  And  when  we  come  to  London  Wall, 
We'll  shout  with  it  in  view : 
"  Come  forth,  come  forth,  ye  cowards 
all, 
We're  better  men  than  you  I 
Trelawney,  he's  in  keep  and  hold, 

Trelawney  he  may  die ; 
But  here's  twenty  thousand  Cornish 
bold 
Will  know  the  reason  why !' " 
What  I  will  they  scorn  Tre,  Pol,  and 
Pen, 
And  shall  Trelawney  die  ? 
Then  twenty  thousand  underground 
Will  know  the  reason  why !  " 

It  was  certainly  a  great  triumph 
that  this  ballad  should  be  accepted 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  having  the 
"  true  twang  *'  of  the  ancient  min« 
strelsy,  while  after  him  came  Lord 
Macaulay,  who  quoted  it  in  his  his- 
tory, but  he  subsequently  wrote  to 
Mr.  Hawker,  admitting  that  he  was 
deceived  by  the  "  true  baUad  spirit " 
of  the  composition,  and  that  he  had 
alwavs  supposed  the  whole  song  to 
be  of  the  time  of  the  bishops'  trial. 

We  have  marked  many  more  ex- 
tracts which  we  think  would  be  in- 
teresting to  our  readers^  and  serve  to 
do  justice  to  the  unobtrusive  career 
of  a  truly  religious  and  patient 
worker.  But  we  must  now  con* 
elude,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  what  his  biographer  says :  *'He 
loved  children^  and  they  loved  him  /* 
What  an  amiable  character  iu  a  few 
words : — 

"  He  loved  children,  and  tliey  loved 
him.  It  was  his  delight  t<>  take  them 
by  the  hand,  and  walk  with  them  :ibont 
the  parish,  teliinff  them  stories  of  St. 
Morwenna,  St  Nectan.  Kini^  Arthur, 
Sir  Bevil  Granville,  smugglers,  wreckers, 
pixies,  and  hobgoblins,  in  one  unflag- 
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pin^  Ktroftin.  So  p-oftt  «*ai  tho  alToc- 
tion  bonie  liiiu  l»y  the  chiMrrn  of  hifl 
pariah,  t)iiitn)icxi  they  wcro  ill  and  had 
to  takr  I'hviiir,  and  tho  mothers  could 
not  imluce  thrm  to  swallow  tho  nan- 
8C0I1I  druuf*)it,  tho  Vicar  wta  tont  for, 
and  tho  littlo  onoR,  without  farther 
■tnijrul^,  K wallowed  tho  medicine  ad- 
ministori-d  1>y  his  hand. 

**A  cliild  said  to  him  one  daj, 
•  PIea»^.  Mr.  Hawker,  did  jou  erer  seo 
an  an^cl '.' ' 

"  *  >ran:aret,*  lie  answered  solemnly, 
and  took  «)ii.>  of  the  cliildii  hands  in 
hi.H  left  palni.  *  there  came  to  this  door 
(ini'  day  a  p»or  man.  He  was  in  ra^^s. 
Whence  ho  came  I  know  not  Ho  ap- 
peared quite  .suddenly  ut  the  door.  Wo 
pivr  him  Kre.i'l.  There  was  somethiu;; 
wondt-rftil.  mv-tteriou a,  unearthly  in  hw 
fare.  Anil  I  xMitched  him  as  ho  went 
away.  L'><ik.  ManMret!  do  yon  moc 
thut  hill  all  p  >M  and  crimMin  with  porso 
and  h':ither''  He  went  that  wuv.  I 
^aw  him  co  up  tliMUfzh  the  f«oM  uiil 
crim^tii.  up.  still  upwards,  t*)  when^ 
th>>  Mho  sky  is.  and  there  I  lust  si^ht 
fif  hill)  all  at  («?)vv.  I  saw  him  no  u)<>n*. 
hut  I  thought  i>f  till*  word.**,  'Be  not  for- 
ptfulto rnt«  rt.iin stmn;!«-ni :  f«ir thereby 
stime    have    *  iitc-rtiunLd    aiikvla    uua- 

Althoui^h  in  some  respects  Mr. 
Baring- GouId*s  bio^pby  is  im- 
perfect an*l  (iisappoiiitintr.  still  it 
IS  written  in  a  candid  and  sympa- 
thetic itpirit,  and  is  cxceedinj^ly  in- 
ten»stinsj.  Ho  writes  with  an  evi- 
dent  d*']iire  t*i  do  Mr.  Hawker  jus- 
tice, and  his  tleli  neat  ion  brars  on  it 
the  iiDpn'^H  n{  impartiality.  Un- 
douhtoily  Mr.  Hawker  had  :;reat 
orijina'ity  of  character,  which  was 
iutcu titled  bv  the  training  and  as- 
a'>ciAti(iiifl  of  his  jotith,  as  well  as 
liv  the  5«H.*luJrd  lifo  hc  Icd  iu  a  re- 
nu'te  i  'oniish  parish,  shut  out,  corn- 
pa  rat  :\f*ly  Hpcikin);,  fnan  contact 
with  the  wnrld  of  action  an«!  pro- 
iTn*^*.  Ill*  p  •Bi»i-S4ed  powtT*  and 
noti\:t\  i>f  iniii'l  far  above  the  com* 
iiwn.ii.i^l  h'^h  (M>otic  aptitudes,  and. 
wi.:':r  taiuMful,  was  su{>en»titi«'U9. 
Ailiiiittiiii;  heni.4M*lf-wiIlivi,e^<»ti8t« 
ical,  til  •ply  jinjudiced,  and  cajuible 


of  indul^Dg  in  deeplj  larcftstical 
and  cutting  sajiogs,  still,  amid  all 
such  minor  imperfections  of  cha- 
racter, the  grand  amiability  of  hia 
nature  was  ever  cropping  up  and 
asserting;  itself-— ever  exercising  a 

Sredominating  and  wholesome  in* 
uence — so  tuat  we  cannot  regard 
the  Vicar  of  Morwenstow  other- 
wise than  as  a  man  of  distinguished 
ability  and  great  kindliness  of  dis- 
position. 


Son^t  of  Relief  ion  and  Life.  By 
John  Stuart  Hlackie,  Proh'ssor  of 
(xrt*ek  in  the  Universitv  of  Edin- 
burgh. Edinburgh,  l^imonston 
and  Douglas.  1S70.  —  Our  last 
numl>er  contained  a  portrait  and 
memoir  of  Professor  Blackie.  We 
have  now  tlio  pleasure  of  bringing 
under  the  notice  of  our  readers  a 
new  volume  of  poems  from  his 
fertile  pen. 

Wo  have  only  one  fault  to  find 
with  the  Professor,  and  we  state  it 
at  the  outset.  To  Hcparate  Re* 
li;;ion  from  Lite  is  un philosophical. 
Professor  Blackie  separates  them — 
but  only  on  his  titie-pagi*.  His 
Bonss  of  Lite  are  the  Relijio  ViLr. 
Would  that  Scotland  had  many 
such  Bons-^men  who  can  be  re- 
ligious without  being  sectarian. 
Discord  prevaiU  there  on  every 
religious  subject  on  which  diversity 
of  opinion  id  p09»ible.  Whetlicr 
it  id  correct  to  pay  for  religious 
Oil  neat  ion  :  whether  the  Confesiion 
of  Faith  is  to  be  swallowed  entire 
or  onlv  in  part :  whether  the  sheep 
shtmlJ  elect  their  ovin  shepherd  tir 
obey  the  instruct  io!ifl  of  a  sbephenl 
chiMCu  fur  them  otherwise:  whether 
thi*  **  (*ovenant  **  and  the  burgher 
oath  can  be  cnnscieiitioualy  swori 
to,  and  similar  questions,  form  nine- 
teiiths  of  the  i^o- called  Beligiun  of 
relii*iiius  Scot  bind. 

I*rofe«sor  Blackie  takes  us  into 
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a  broader  path,  a  diviuer  air.  The 
littlenesses  of  religionists  (not  of 
religion)  have  no  place  in  his  song. 
He  knows  his  God  and  worships 
him.  But  he  worships  neither 
priest  nor  parson,  nor  creed  nor 
people. 

Here  is  healthy  worship — doubt 
it  who  may : — 

*'  Thb  God  or  Glsb. 

**  Jber  die  O otter  lieben  der  Menschen 
Weitvorhreitete  gute  Oesehlechter. 

— GOBTHK. 

'*  If  a  mortal  man  might  sing 
Theme  above  all  mortal  wing  ; 
If  the  creatures  of  the  clay 
"With  the  name  of  God  might  play  ; 
If  tlie  moulded  breath  might  tell 
All  that  stirs  the  soul's  deep  well, 
I  would  sing  a  song  of  ^lee, 
Father  of  all  songs,  to  Thee  ! 

**  Thou  art  not  the  awful  thing, 
Iron  ruler,  despot  king, 
Harsh,  revengeful,  stem,  severe, 
Child  of  terror,  birth  of  fear : 
Thou  art  nothing  like  to  him, 
Ghost  of  sickly  dreamer's  whim ; 
If  I  sing  a  song  to  Thee, 
It  shall  be  a  song  of  glee. 

"  Fools  may  rant,  and  fools  may  rave, 
Loudly  damn  and  loudly  save. 
With  a  solemn  sounding  swell. 
Sweeping  honest  souls  to  hell, 
With  church-blasts  of  mimic  thunder 
Turning  every  over  under ; 
Thou  from  wrath  of  man  art  free, 
God  of  gladness,  God  of  glee  I 

"  What  Thou  art  no  tongue  may  say ; 
I  remember  I  am  clay ; 
Scarcely  knowing  brother  man, 
ShalT  I  venture  fiod  to  scan  ? 
From  within  and  from  without 
FuU  of  dream  and  full  of  doubt, 
Feelinff  only  lent  from  Thee, 
This  glad  Being,  God  of  glee  I 

"  Shall  I  set  Thee  on  a  throne 
Ruling?  solemnly  alone  ? 
Shall  I  dress  Thee  in  strange  glory  ? 
Grandly  cliant  thy  epic  story? 
Shall  I  lodge  Thee  in  the  tomb, 
There  to  lighten  up  my  gloom  P 
Shalt  Thou  sleep  in  death  with  me, 
God  of  gladness,  God  of  glee  ? 
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Shall  my  wit  be  Tlune  inspector  ? 
Shall  my  knife  be  Thy  dissector  ? 
Shall  I  perch  Thee  on  a  steeple. 
To  feed  the  gaze  of  gaping  people  P 
Shall  I  show  Thee  round  and  round — 
Here  explain  and  there  expound  ? 
In  a  cold  creed  prison  Thee, 
Qod  of  gladness,  God  of  glee  ? 


"  Shalt  Thou  be  my  sworn  director, 
Patroniser,  and  protector  P 
Shall  I  stamp  with  Thy  great  seal 
AU  I  think,  and  aU  I  feel  ? 
Shalt  Thou  be  a  horse  to  ride 
For  the  pranks  of  human  pride  P 
And  shall  strife  be  bom  of  Thee, 
God  of  gladness,  God  of  glee? 

"  Shalt  Thou  hug  me  in  Thy  breast, 
Fledgling  of  no  human  nest  ? 
Shall  I  he  the  one  pet-lamb 
Of  the  terrible  I  AM  P 
I  the  caUed  and  the  elect, 
Thou  Jehovah  of  a  sect  1 
Bastards  all,  save  only  me, 
Thou  my  Father,  God  of  glee  P 

*'  0 !  it  is  a  hard  assay 
For  the  reach  of  human  clay, 
And  yet  every  fool  will  mount 
Thee  to  number.  Thee  to  count, 
With  a  plummet  and  a  square 
Meting  out  the  pathless  air ; 
Teach  me  how  to  think  of  Thee, 
God  of  gladness,  God  of  glee ! 

**  If  my  tongue  must  lisp  its  lay, 
I  will  speds  what  best  I  may : 
I  will  say.  Thou  art  a  Soul, 
Weaving  wisely  through  the  whole ; 
I  will  say  Thou  art  a  Power 
Working  good  from  hour  to  hour, 
I  will  say  Thou  art  to  me 
Light  and  Life,  and  Love  and  Glee. 

"  Thou  art  each,  and  Thou  art  all 
In  Creation's  living  hall. 
Every  breathing  shape  of  beauty. 
Every  solemn  voice  of  duty ! 
Every  liigh  and  holy  mood. 
All  that's  great.  Knt  nil  tliat's  good, 
All  is  Echo  83:)t  from  Tlice, 
God  of  gladn)ss,  God  of  gee  !" 

We  have  preferred  to  quote  an 
entire  poem  rather  than  make  a 
selection  of  verses  from  the  various 
''Songs"   which  are  contained  in 
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ProrcMor  Blackie's  volume.  The 
ditttinctiTe  di  tract  eristic  of  hit 
▼erte  in  not  the  polith  of  tolitarj 
phrafei  or  •tanza^  but  the  healthy, 
manly  wav  in  which  he  deals  with  the 
subjects  of  his  choice.  Detached 
Tcrses  would  not  hare  so  well 
shown  this  as  an  entire  poem  does. 

Professor  Black  ie  is  **  at  war  with 
the  whole  OTerstrained  style  of  ez- 
istinf;  poetry."  Wo  quote  his  own 
words.  Wo  cordially  agree  with 
him.  Most  of  our  poets  give  us 
phrases  instead  of  thoughts.  We 
do  not  consider  it  a  good  symptom 
of  the  times  that  our  most  melo- 
dious versifiers  are  more  gifen  to 
imitate  or  reproduce  the  classics 
than  to  think  the  thoughts  of  the 
day.  Yet  such  is  the  fact ;  and  the 
question  is  worthy  of  consideration 
— whet  her  that  fnct  is  evidence  of  de- 
generacy in  our  English  literature  ? 

We  commend  Profess«)r  l)lackie*s 
bo€ik  Vj  our  n*ader».  His  nrs^er, 
"  Kinrtr  Socrates,  Ora  pro  Ao&i'tf  .'*• 
an  inviioatiun  to  the  Greek  Sa^e  to 
come  down  and  help  to  clear  away 
the  trivialities  4>f  modem  religious 
thought  in  Scotland,  is  a  pieci*  of 
aarcapm  iie  have  si'ldom  seen 
eoualled  ^inci*  the  davsof  the  Dean 
of  St.  P.itrick.  "Trimiirti."  a 
hvmn  to  t):e  Hindoo  Trinitv,  is  a 
religiouH  k-;>si»n  that  has  never  be- 
fore I'lM-n  read  n>  lirnily.  For 
port  cl  ••Tin*  H.»pr  of  tho'Heten>- 
du&  "  III*  iiiii«t  find  room.  It  im  a 
creed  ihal  nil  !»liuu!d  believe  :  — 

•  In  Tl. .    M  \'\ I  i;..l.  I  hope. 

In  'Ilii-f.  Ill  I  lir*'.  in  Tl;i'f  ' 
T)i'nj}i    l'.ii.i;i  1    [>\    rp  "{'Vtcr    tind 

M\  iTM-i  IS  Mill  in  Tlin'. 
IKi'ii  mil  In  t  i'ii5t  thy  !*€r%Rnt  t'lit 

\\n)i     \.:^    i'Mi    iTto.  uK'l    iiAr<  il    to 

What  jr.iti  rs  j-r*  &•'}>  of  TI:i»'. 
n  !.■.•  n  .'  n-.' 
}'•  r  •  '.  I  r  -iv  :  •  v«  r  iin  I  .i\«- 
r  I  r  i::.l.  I    |.    .ii !  i'f.  ^Im,  r  Ira.) 
'i  \.   II  w  .\\  I.  •  I  .».•.  .i'A.iy 

hi'i«>  -t  Si.  ul  *i-  :ii  iL\%\ 


•• 


I  look  amuDd  on  earth  and  sky. 

And  Thoe,  and  ever  Thee. 
With  open  lieart  and  open  eye 

How  can  I  fail  to  see '.' 
Mt  ear  drinks  in  from  field  and  fell 

Life's  rival  floods  of  Rloe ; 
Wlii-re  finds  the  print  his  itrivate 
hell 

When  all  is  fuU  of  Tliee  7 
O  no  !  no !  an ! 
Tliouffh  flocks  of  sacred  geese 
Gtvt!  Henven's  high  ear  nt»  |»eace. 
I  still  enjoy  a  lease 

Of  happy  tlioughta  from  Thee." 


The  volume  is  an  admirable  speci- 
men of  typography,  and  is  a  credit 
in  every  sense  to  the  publishers. 


Leelurei^    AtUrrssrs^    and  oihrr 
Litrniry   Brmatns.       By    the  lata 
Kev.     F.     W.     Robertson,    M.\. 
London :  U.  S.  King  &  Co.     lb7G. 
— Though  the  contents  of  this  vo. 
lume  were  called  forth  by  circum- 
stances of  a  local  and  temporary 
character,  they  have    a    claim    to 
general  consideration,  both  as  bio- 
graphical reminiscences  and  on  ac* 
count    of    their     intrinaic    %alue. 
Robertson  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary 
mould.     He  was  at  once  a  hero  aud 
a  martyr,   a  clergyman  of  fervent 
piety,  powerful  eloquence,  and  rare 
m*<*dom   of  thought,  of  wide   and 
warm  M'm  pat  hies,  of  unselfish  aims 
and  untiring  eiertions  for  the  good 
of  othen*.  4if   high-spirited  honour 
and  child-like  humility,  of  unflinch- 
ing daring  and  delicate  sensibility, 
of  unmitigated  hatred  aud  scorn  for 
hypoi*ri*y,    bigotry,    tyranny,  and 
injustice,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
kindly  sorrow   for  the  frailties  of 
human  nature,  and  tender  c«*mpM- 
liion  for  the  opprvssed  and  afflicted. 
Kloquent  as  were  his  sermons— and 
the  mure  impressive   because  deli* 
vered  eitempormneously — his  daiir 
life  was  still  more  rflective  in  diN 
fusing  the    spirit    of   Christianity 
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around  him.  In  the  short  space  of 
six  years  he  endeared  to  bimself 
persons  of  all  classes  at  Brighton, 
especially  the  thoughtful  and  in- 
quiring, the  toiling  and  the  suf- 
fering. 

Any  memorial  throwing  light 
upon  such  a  mind  and  character  is 
to  be  prized.  The  present  volume 
may  be  recommended  as  a  valuable 
supplement  to  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's 
admirable  Life  of  Bobertson,  one 
of  the  few  really  good  biographies  to 
be  met  with.  But  it  also  deserves 
attention  for  the  independent,  if 
not  original,  thoughts,  and  the  noble 
sentiments,  expressed  in  forcible, 
clear,  and  eloquent  language,  it  con- 
tains. As  at  once  an  illustration 
and  a  proof,  we  may  cite  a  passage 
from  a  lecture  on  the  influence  of 
poetry  :— 

''Lastly,  I  nam^  the  refining  in- 
fluence Qf  Poetry.  We  shall  confine 
oar  proofs  to  that  which  it  has  already 
done  in  making  men  and  life  less  sav- 
age, carnal,  and  mercenary;  and  this 
especially  in  the  tliree  departments 
which  were  the  peculiar  sphere  of  the 
Poetry  which  is  called  romantic.  Be- 
neath its  influence  passion  became  love ; 
selfishness,  honour;  and  war,  chivalry. 

*'  The  first  of  these,  as  a  high  senti- 
ment, can  only  be  said  to  have  come 
into  existence  with  the  Christianity  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  All  who  are  familiar 
with  the  Greek  and  Roman  Poetry, 
know  that  the  sentiment  which  now 
bears  the  name,  was  unknown  to  the 
ancients.  It  became  what  it  is  when 
passion  had  been  hallowed  by  imagina- 
tion. Theu,  and  not  till  then,  it  became 
loyalty  to  female  worth,  consecrated  by 
religion.  For  the  sacred  thought  of  a 
Virgin  Mother  spread  its  sanctity  over 
the  whole  idea  of  the  sex.  Christianity 
had  given  to  the  world  a  new  object  for 
its  imagination ;  and  the  idolatry  into 
which  it  passed  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
was  but  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
cflbrt  of  rude  minds  straggling  to  ex- 
press in  form  the  new  idea  of  a  divine 
sacrcdness  belonging  to  feminine  qual- 
ities of  meekness  and  purity,  which  the 
ages  before  liad  overlooked.  That  this 
influence  of  the  religious  element  of  the 


imagination  on  the  earthlier  feeling  is 
not  fanciful  but  historical,  might  be 
shown  in  the  single  case  of  Ignatius 
Loyola,  on  whose  ardent  temperament 
the  influences  of  his  age  worked  strong- 
ly. Hence  it  was  tliat  there  seemed 
notliing  profane  when  the  chivalrous 
gallantry  of  the  soldier  transformed 
itself  by,  to  him,  a  most  natural  transi- 
tion, into  a  loyal  dedication  of  all  his 
powers  to  One  who  was  *  not  a  coun- 
tess, nor  a  duchess,  but  much  greater.* 
But  only  think  how  he  must  have 
shrunk  from  this  transference  of  hom- 
age, as  blasphemous,  if  his  former 
earthlier  feelings  had  not  been  elevated 
by  a  religous  imagination ;  if,  in  short, 
his  aflections  had  been  like  those  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  ! 

"And  while  on  the  subject  of  the 
influence  of  all  the  higher  feelings  in 
elevating  passion  into  that  which  is  un- 
selfish and  pore,  and  even  sublime,  I 
will  remind  you  of  those  glorious  lines 
of  Lovelace  in  reply  to  a  reproach  on 
account  of  absence  caused  by  daty : 

*' '  Yet  this  inconstancy  is  such 
As  you,  too,  shall  adore ; 
I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much. 
Loved  I  not  honour  more.' 

"  Under  the  influence  of  imagination, 
selfislmess  became  honour.  Doubtless, 
the  law  of  honour  is  only  half-Christian. 
Yet  it  did  this :  it  proclaimed  the  in- 
visible truth  above  tiie  visible  comfort. 
It  consecrated  certain  acts  as  right,  un- 
calculatingly  and  independently  of  con- 
sequences. It  did  not  say — it  will  be 
better  for  you  in  the  end  if  you  do  hon- 
ourably. It  said — you  must  do  honour- 
ably, though  it  be  not  better  for  you  to 
do  it,  but  worse,  and  deathful.  It  was 
not  religion ;  but  it  was  better  than  the 
popular,  merely  prudential,  mercenary 
religion,  which  says,  *  Honesty  is  the 
best  policy :  godliness  is  gain :  do  right 
and  you  will  not  lose  by  it.'  Honour 
said,  Perhaps  you  will  lose— all — life: 
lose  then  like  a  man ;  for  there  is  some- 
thing higher  than  life,  dearer  than  even 
your  eternal  ^[ain.  It  was  not  purely 
religious :  for  it  retained  Uie  selfish  ele- 
ment. But  it  was  a  more  refined  self- 
ishness which  permitted  a  man  to  take 
another's  life  in  defence  of  his  honour, 
than  that  which  requires  him  to  do  it 
in  defence  of  his  purse. 

'*  Finally,  through  poetic  imagination 
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war  became  cliivoliy.  The  practice  of 
•miH  ceased  to  be  *  a  roiitlirt  o(  kites 
anJ  crows ' ;  it  wua  giuirdt  il  by  a  re- 
fined cuurtesy  fniiu  cwrj  rrnlc  nnd  un- 
gencroufl  abusi-  of  suporii>r  Atr^  u^i. 

*'  Uftou  this  point  there  is  much 
■ophiatry  prevaltut;  tiiercfore  it  in 
worth  while  to  hoe  how  t)ie  matter 
really  stands.  A  truly  great  man — the 
American  Channin? — lias  siiid.  I  ru- 
nembur,  some  where  in  )iis  works,  that 
if  armies  were  d resided  in  a  haD;^i)an's 
or  a  butcher's  pirb,  the  fal>e  (,'Iarc  uf 
militiiry  t-ntliu^iasm  would  be  destroyed. 
and  war  would  be  hwu  in  its  trui;  as- 
pect as  butchery. 

"It  is  Wonderful  Ihiw  the  ^'omrous 
enthusiasm  of  Dr.  Clmnnin;*  has  Ird 
him  int<»  such  a  84>|dii.sm.  'lake  iiway 
honour,  anil  ima};iuatioii.and  1%^  tr)  from 
war,  aii<1  it  l»ecom«->t  carnu^'r  1  >«>ui>tJes.>i. 
And  take  away  pubUc  spirit  uiid  invis- 
ible principles  fr^-m  r«-^i'*tance  to  a  tu\, 
and  ilamiKlcn  bivnnn  s  u  noisy  dtMiia- 
gO(;ur.  li&ko  awiiy  tin*  ^rmidtur  ••f  hi.s 
causi'.  and  \VA>hin;;toii  is  a  n-Ul.  in- 
stead of  the  purest  of  piklriol-.  Tako 
away  iniiLijinatim  fr<>ni  U»\t'.  uu\  whut 
renmins  .'  1a  t  a  |H>>pI*-  in  at  ^v:t!i  r.*  'Mi 
the  dcfen-li-rN  nl'  it^  liU  rfi*."«.  and  inv>  st 
them  with  th^'  symbols  •!  di^:ni1:t(i>in. 
and  It  will  •*••••»  h:(Vc  n<t  on^  t>  defend 
it.     This  is  but  H  truism. 

**liut  it  ii  u  fiiUity  if  it  implies  th.it 
tlie  nu-rc  i-hanj<'  *'f  ^Mllb^'i:«•  ilrc-s.  un- 

• 

les.s  tin'  drefts  truly  rfpn  -•  i;ti*\I  .i  prr- 
Tiuns  rl.iin.v  -tf  pub^»*  l<  •!:!--:.  «■■:»]  I 
revcrv'  thr  ftrhn:;  nitli  uh:cli  the  ]>ro- 
fehsion  of  arms  m  rt-eurdo'l  S>  Ion;; 
as  peoplf  fiiiiiid  it  iiiip<>-^il)e  to  con* 
fuund  thi*  warri'T  with  t}i<^  han^'man. 
all  tliat  a  cLiiM^s  of  ^'  irb  cnuld  do  wtiuld 
h*}  to  mvl■^t  ittr  ^:v;n  with  n-  w  dik'uity. 
Tliin^'x  Hit  all  I'lt-ouii*  nuM*  by  ii-^k'iu- 
tion:  tl."  1*  i'tl.'  !h»'I.-tl» — ili-  UrKin 
<'f  the  rijii.lai;-'iii  I."* — li.i  tiarlfr  ahd 
the  1)(  tti.  -Ill  a<l  nnd  i  r^-  ]»<kiirs  on 
ill*:  fri'iil  ' '.  ill.  lU.i'^k  iJr  ;ti-wi.;kvr"*. 
t^pirxil  •:  \).f'  sit  rn   rtS"lv»»  l.i  avt  n:;c 

tluir   i'tii'*.     mi 'l.mks   th -xoit-iU 

<A;d  Ui^t  (\.i-:lv  chan»:'.>  iLv  ^  -llitr  intu 
a  *iext>  Ii  * 

but  tio  truth  i«  iliat  if  r«  as  else- 
wl.*ro.  r  «:ry  hx*i  roaiL'  1  l!io  truth, 
wh:i>-  !•  :•:.'•■  and  (•niir.-*:!  "' ii.«v  liavi* 
tl.i4^C>i  r.       It  has  dlktir:;JlU-h*d— a>.  IM 

t]*i!<    'i  a.'i  mirrnar}    snd  f>-«*ble  »•»• 

plii^try.  !:.•  c  •  TvT  will  li-tiii/ii-ii — war 

'T..ni  II. •  r-  M  .  -l-ht.  1.     I'.  !>:i*  ili-i-rrncd 

tii^er   f«.-«  hu(;i  tihi<N  h«:   biutith 


its  revolting  featores.  Camace  is  ter- 
rible. The  conversion  of  pr>luoors 
into  destroy t^rs  Ls  a  caliinuty.  Death, 
and  insulu  to  woman  worse  than  death 
«»and  human  features  obliterated  be- 
neath the  hi>ofof  the  war  horse— and 
reekiuf^  lutspitjils.  and  ruininl  ciunmeree. 
and  vitdated  lumies.  and  broken  hearta 
—  thov  are  all  awful.  Hut  tlierv  i^aome- 
thing  worse  tlian  death.  Cowardice  in 
worse.  And  the  decav  of  entlimiiaam 
and  manliness  is  worse  Ami  it  Li 
Worse  than  death,  ay.  wnrso  than  a 
hundred  thousand  deaths,  when  a  pen- 
ple  has  gravitated  down  into  the  creed 
that  the  '  wealth  of  nations '  Ci»nsistJ. 
not  in  ci-nerons  hearts — *  Fin«  in  each 
brrast^  and  fn-cdom  on  each  bn^w  '—in 
national  virtues,  and  primitive  simpli- 
city, and  heroir  endurance,  and  prefer- 
ence of  dutv  to  life: — not  in  mkn,  but 
in  silk,  and  cotton,  and  soniothing  that 
they  call  '  rapital.'  IVare  is  blesst^J. 
iVace.  arisin;^  ont  of  rlinrity.  Unt 
p4:u*«\  h]iriii^'ing  out  of  the  ralculationii 
of  .s^lli^llne'><*.  in  not  bU>sid.  If  the 
pri<*e  to  l>e  |iAid  for  peaee  i-i  this,  that 
wealth  acciiinnlate  and  men  decay. 
b<  tti  r  far  that  everv  ntn^rt  in  every 
town  of  our  once  uolde  couxitrr  shoold 

m 

run  bliMkl! " 

It  may  be  aucstioned  whether  this 
coiicluiiion  will  bear  strict  inreiti- 
(lation.  Hobi-rtson,  in  his  cai;erDen 
to  r\prt'.<s  himself  with  sinking 
force,  is  sometimes  bet  raved  into 
paradox.  Tlius,  in  one  uf  hit  ad- 
dresrc'i,  he  says :  "  There  is  a  deal 
of  reiiuMon  in  an  earnest  heaitj 
laugh,  that  comes  ringinir  from  the 
heart.  That  man  is  a  bad  man 
who  lias  not  within  him  the  power 
of  a  hearty  laugh."  lliis  is  of 
Ci)ur.<H*  Kugge^ted  by  uhat  Shak- 
Fpeare  says  of  music,  but  is  mach 
li  f(9  defensible.  The  great  objection 
to  pe.icc  obtained  by  a  sacrifice  of 
honour  is  the  certainty  that  it  mutt 
toon  lead  to  further  unworthy  eon* 
cosioii,  and  ultimately  to  war, 
under  most  unfavourable  circum* 
stances.  Tliere  is  truth  in  tho  fol- 
lowing distinction  between  Shak* 
speare  acd  Wordsworth  :— 

'  Shakspere  ia  an  aaiTciwl    poaC 
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because  he  uttera  all  that  which  is  in 
men ;  Wordsworth,  because  he  speaks 
that  which  is  in  all  men.  There  is 
mach  difference  between  these  two 
statements. 

'*  The  perfection  of  Shakspere,  like  all 
the  highest  perfection,  consists,  not  in 
the  predominance  of  a  single  quality, 
or  feeling,  but  in  the  just  balance  and 
perfect  harmony  of  all.  You  cannot 
say  whether  the  tragic  element  of  our 
nature,  or  the  comic,  predominates; 
whether  he  has  more  sympathy  with  its 
broad  laugh,  or  its  secret  sigh;  with 
the  contomplativeness  of  Hamlet,  which 
lets  the  moment  of  action  pass,  or  the 
promptitude  of  Hotspur ;  with  the  aris- 
tocratic pride  of  Coriolanus,  which  can- 
not deign  to  canvass  the  mob  for  vot^s, 
or  the  coarse  wit  and  himian  instincts 
of  the  serving  men. 

*'  Wordswortli.  on  the  contrary,  gives 
to  us  humanity  stripped  of  its  peculiar- 
ities ;  the  feelings  wnich  do  not  belong 
to  this  man  or  that,  this  or  that  age, 
but  are  the  heritage  of  our  common 
nature.  'That,'  says  he  in  a  private 
letter,  '  which  will  distinguish  my 
poems  hereafter  from  tliose  of  other 
poets  is  this:  that  wliilc  other  poets 
laboured  to  exhibit  that  which  distin- 
guishes one  man  from  another,  espe- 
cially  the  dramatic  poets,  I  have  made 
it  my  concern  to  exhibit  that  which  is 
common  to  all  men.' " 

BobertsoD,  though  a  man  of  re- 
fined taste  and  a  staunch  supporter 
of  hereditary  rank,  showed  remark- 
able interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
working  classes,  for  whose  benefit 
most  of  the  addresses  in  this  volume 
were  composed.  By  bis  evident  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness  he  completely 


gained  their  confidence,  and  by  his 
plain-spoken  fidelity,  sound  advice, 
and  no  Die  example  he  rendered  them 
invaluable  service.  He  thus  did 
much  to  render  the  Church  popular 
amongst  them ;  yet,  strange  to  say, 
the  clergy  and  members  of  the 
Chnrch  were  his  most  cruel  perse- 
cutors, even  to  death. 

This  was  owing  to  his  remarkable 
independence  of  thought.  In  mat- 
ters of  doctrine  he  called  no  man 
master,  nor  did  he  claim  to  be  any 
man's  master.  Like  every  onewha 
thinks  for  himself,  bo  stood  alone, 
and  often  painfully  felt  bis  isolation. 
He  could  find  something  to  approve 
of  in  nearly  every  school, — except, 

Eerhaps,  the  evangelical,  to  which 
e  originally  bdonged, — but  at 
the  same  time  something  be  could 
not  accept ;  and,  as  he  abhorred  all 
compromise,  and  asserted  his  opi- 
nions without  disguise  or  attempt 
to  soften  them  down,  be  provoked 
hostility  rather  than  inspired  confi- 
dence. It  must  be  admitted  that 
there  was  a  certain  degree  of  crudity 
and  instability  about  his  views, 
which,  with  all  bis  ingenuity  and 
subtlety,  he  could  hardly  render 
consistent  and  geuerally  acceptable. 
Still,  the  undeniable  purity  of  his 
intentions,  and  great  public  useful- 
ness of  his  labours,  both  in  the 
pulpit  and  every-day  life,  might, 
one  would  think,  have  screened  him 
from  the  misreprcsentationjcalumny, 
and  odium  to  which  he  was  exposed. 


The  Epic  of  Rades.  By  the  Author  of  "  Songs  of  Two  Worlds." 
London,  H.  8.  King  <&  Co.  1876. — The  author  of  the  present  volume, 
who  introduced  himself  to  public  notice  four  or  ^\e  years  ago  as  '^  A 
New  Writer,*'  has  by  this  time  secured  an  honourable  position  among 
living  poets.  His  three  series  of  "  Songs  of  Two  Worlds  '*  have  eacn 
arrived  at  a  second  edition,  and  are  considered  to  indicate  continued 
advance  in  power  and  skill.  On  publishing  the  third  series,  he  intimated 
that  it  might  be  his  last  work,  out  encouraged,  it  would  seem,  by  the 
favour  awarded  to  three  stories  entitled  "  From  Hades,'*  he  has  repub- 
lished them  with  a  number  of  other  similar  tales  in  the  volume  before  us. 
In  so  doing  he  has  acted  wisely,  both  for  his  own  reputation  and  the 
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Eublic  interest.  So  sweet  a  ffitiger  and  so  Bound  a  thinker  ousht  not  to 
e  silent  in  this  busy  bustling  aee,  when  vitfible  and  tangible  objects 
absorb  men's  thoughts  to  the  exclusion  of  higher  and  purer  realities,  and 
when  efen  science,  literature,  and  art  are  cultivated  with  a  view  to  their 
practical  Advantages  rather  than  for  their  own  sake.  It  is  no  less  true 
now  than  it  was  in  Wordsworth's  time,  that  "  the  world  is  too  much  with 
us,*'  and  the  refining  and  elevating  influence  of  poetry  is  required  to  raise 
us  above  the  dead  level  of  hard  matter  of  fact  to  a  purer  and  brighter 
atmosphere  of  beauty,  love,  and  truth. 

We  say,  then,  the  author  of  this  rolume  has  done  well  not  to  discon- 
tinue writing,  lie  has  also  chosen  his  subject  well.  As  to  the  difliculty 
under  which  the  modem  poet  labours  in  this  respect,  be  says : — 

**  We  have  no  more 
Tlio  workl  to  choose  fniin.  who.  where'er  wc  torn. 
Tread  through  uld  thoughts  and  fsir. 

Yet  most  we  sing — 
We  have  no  choice ;  and  if  more  luird  the  toil 
Id  noon,  when  all  is  clear,  than  in  the  fresh 
White  mists  of  early  room,  yet  do  we  find 
Achievement  its  own  guerdon,  and  at  last 
The  rounder  sung  of  manhood  grows  more  sweet 
Than  the  high  note  of  youth.'* 

The  beautiful  legends  of  classical  antiquity  deterre  to  be  kept  in  re- 
membrance, and  are  well  suited  for  this  writer's  powers.  He  baa  an 
erident  relish  for  them,  and  reproduces  them  with  graceful  skill.  If  bis 
interpretation  of  them  be  not  in  accordance  with  the  latest  teachings  of 
comparative  mythology,  or  the  ancient  modes  of  thought,  the  lessons 
he  derives  from  them  are  at  least  appropriate  and  whdffrme.  FroM 
the  legend  of  Acto^n  he  deduces  two  dutinct  though  s:r  iUr  morals. 
ActflK>n,  aAer  having  told  how  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  b  ^  dogs,  thus 
concludes : — 

**  Wherefore  I  walk 
AloDft  these  dim  fields  peopled  with  tlie  ghosts 
Of  heroes  mhi>  }ia\e  left  ihe  wavs  of  eartii 
For  thin  faint  ^*hii*»t  (»f  them,     ^sometimes  I  think, 
PiiDdering  on  mlmt  )ins  lieen,  that  all  my  days 
Were  idiadow^.  all  my  life  an  al]egor>' ; 
And.  though  I  know  Mfinetimes  some  fainter  gleam 
Of  the  old  beauty  move  me,  and  sometimes 
Some  Wat  of  the  old  puUes.  tliat  my  life. 
}:\*T  evi-r  hurrkiii;;  on  in  hot  par%ait. 
To  fall  at  len):t)i  im  IfnUin,  was  hot  a  tale 
Writ  lan^e  by  Zrus  upon  a  mortal  life. 
Writ  Urge,  and  yrt  a  riddle  :  for  s<.»metimes 
I  read  itji  nK^aninj;  than  :  I^fe  it  a  rhase. 
And  man  the  huntrr.  alwava  followini;  on. 
With  iMMin'ls  of  ru«hini(  thouk'ht  nr  fi«>ry  sense, 
S>me  hiddfn  truth  i»r  iM^aoty.  t)<H.*ting  stiU 
Yor  evrr  thruui:h  th**  thick-lea\ed  diverts  va^t 
And  wind  Worn  woKU  nf  life.     And  if  me  turn 
A  uioniebt  from  th^*  hot  pursuit  ti  seize 
S»m«*  rhiin<*f  l>r<>nttht  ttweetneis.  oIIut  than  the  search 
To  which  our  life  in  sr-t.— aone  dalliance. 
Some  out«anl  ah  apt*  of  Art.  »ume  lom-er  love. 
Some  charm  of  wealth  and  sleek  eont*  nt  and  h<NBet— 
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Then,  if  we  check  an  instant,  the  swift  chase 
Of  fierce  untempered  energies  which  pursue. 
With  jaws  unsated  and  a  thirst  for  life, 
Bears  down  on  us  witli  clanging  shock,  and  whelms 
Our  prize  and  us  in  ruin. 

And  sometimes 
I  seem  to  mjself  a  thinker,  who  at  last. 
By  some  dark  lake  of  thought  unknown,  unseen. 
Amid  the  chase  and  capture  of  low  ends, 
Comes  one  day  on  some  perfect  truth,  and  looks 
Till  the  fair  vision  blinds  him  heart  and  brain, 
And,  all  his  former  nature  hurrying  on, 
The  strong  brute  forces  and  unchecked  desires, 
Finding  him  bound  and  speechless,  tbink  him  now 
No  more  their  master,  but  some  soulless  tiling ; 
And  leap  on  him,  and  seize  him,  and  possess 
His  life,  till  tlirough  death's  gate  he  pass  to  life. 
And  his  own  ghost  revives.    But  Iooks  no  more 
Upon  the  truth  unveiled,  but  through  a  cloud 
Of  creed  and  faith  and  longing,  which  shall  change 
One  day  to  perfect  knowledge. 

But  whoe'er 
Shall  read  the  riddle  of  my  life,  I  walk 
In  this  dim  land  amid  dim  ghosts  of  kings. 
As  one  day  thou  shalt ;  meantime,  fare  thou  well." 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  author  has  chosen  the  most  appro- 
priate title  for  his  work,  which  is  not  so  much  an  epic  as  a  series  of 
charming  myths,  charmingly  related  and  interspersed  with  thought. 
Like  Dante,  he  represents  himself  as  passing  through  the  region  of 
departed  spirits,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  he  describes, 
and  hears  from  them  the  circumstances  of  their  life  and  death. 

In  thus  reproducing  ancient  legends  he  follows  Tennyson,  something  of 
whose  manner  be  has  caught,  particularly  his  fondness  for  alliteration,  but 
he  cannot  be  fairly  charged  with  slavish  imitation.  He  has  innate  power 
of  his  own,  and  a  distinct  individuality.  If  not  a  poet  of  the  highest 
creative  order,  he  possesses  real  poetic  feeling  and  true  artistic  taste. 
His  verse  is  highly  finished,  smooth,  and  sweet,  yet  strong  and  clear. 
Its  chief  deficiency  is  want  of  warmth.  It  is  chaste  but  cold,  more  like 
a  marble  statue  than  a  glowing  picture.  One  cannot  but  admire  the 
perfection  of  the  workmanship,  the  classic  repose  and  freedom  from 
exaggeration,  the  even  flow  of  the  metre,  the  variety  of  the  rhythm,  and 
the  aptness  of  the  diction.  At  the  same  time  there  is  little  to  stir  the 
feelings  or  soften  the  heart  Tbe  reader  is  neither  fired  with  indignation 
nor  touched  with  pity.  This  is  no  doubt  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject.  Tbe  persons  and  events  described  are  so  unlike 
those  we  now  meet  with,  that  they  fail  to  awaken  our  sympathies,  and  are 
even  hard  to  realize.  Perhaps  the  most  successful  of  tbe  author's  efforts 
to  assist  us  in  doing  this  is  his  story  of  Eurydice,  thus  told  by  herself  as 
she  addresses  Orpheus : — 

"  Dear  voice  and  lyre  now  silent,  which  I  heard 
Across  yon  sullen  river,  bringing  to  me 
All  mv  old  life,  and  he,  the  ferryman, 
Heard  and  obeyed,  and  the  grim  monster  heard 
And  fawned  on  you.    Joyous  thou  cam'tt  and  free, 
Like  a  white  sunbeam  from  the  dear  bright  earth. 
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^\licrc  tQDS  fihono  clear,  and  moon*  beamed  bright,  and  ttxtamt 

Laughed  witli  a  rippling  mtuic  (nor  aa  here 

Tlic  damb  ttroam  atole,  the  veiled  ekr  slept,  the  fields 

^Vere  lost  in  twilight).    Like  a  monung  braeie. 

Which  blows  in  summer  from  the  gates  of  dawn 

Acroas  the  fields  of  spice,  and  wakes  to  life 

Tlieir  sltunbering  perfume,  throogh  this  silent  land 

Of  \«  hispering  voices  and  of  half-closed  ejea* 

Whcro  scarce  a  footstep  sounds,  nor  any  strain 

Of  cartlilj  song,  thou  cam'st ;  and  sndienlj 

The  pole  cheeks  flushed  a  Uttle,  the  mormored  words 

Rose  to  a  faint,  thin  treble  ;  the  thronff  of  ghoeta 

Pacing  along  the  sunless  ways  and  still. 

Felt  a  new  life.    Thou  camt^t,  dear,  and  straight 

The  (lull  cold  river  broke  in  sparkling  foam. 

The  polo  and  scentless  flowers  grew  perfumed ;  last 

To  the  dim  cliamber.  where  with  the  sad  queen 

I  silt  in  gli>om,  and  silently  inwove 

I>tad  wreaths  of  amaranths ;  thj  music  came 

Ijidon  with  life,  and  I.  who  seemed  to  know 

Not  life's  voice  only,  but  my  own,  rose  up, 

Alon^  the  hollow  patliways  foUowing 

The  Honnd  which  brought  back  earth  and  life  and  love. 

And  memory  and  longing.    Yet  I  went 

NViUi  half- reluctant  footsteps,  as  of  one 

Whom  psRsion  draws,  or  some  hi;;h  fantasy, 

De«l>it«'  himself,  because  some  subtle  spell. 

IhkTi  bom  of  dread  to  cross  that  sullen  stream 

And  its  grim  guardisn5,  part  of  secret  shame 

Of  the  voun^  aim  and  freshness  of  the  eartli. 

lUing  tiiat  1  was,  enchained  me. 

Then  at  Ust, 
Trum  voire  and  l^re  so  high  a  strain  arose 
As  trcmMt  «1  on  tiie  utter  verge  of  b<*in;;. 
And  thrilling,  poured  out  life.    Thus  closelier  drawn 
I  walked  «ith  tiice.  shut  in  by  halcyon  sound 
And  soft  eu\  ironments  «if  harmony. 
Bevond  tiio  ghostly  gates,  U*yond  the  dim 
Calm  fieldtt.  where  the  beetle  hummed  and  the  pale  owl 
Stole  noiseless  from  the  copse,  and  the  wliite  blooms 
Stretched  thin  fur  lack  of  sun  :  so  fair  a  light 
horn  out  of  consonant  sound  environed  me. 
Nor  Io<jked  I  bsckwanl.  as  we  seemed  to  move 
To  some  hi;;h  }:oal  of  thought  and  life  and  love, 
Like  tuin  birds  living  fast  with  equal  wing 
Out  of  tiie  night,  to  meet  the  coming  snn 
Al»ovc  a  N.a.    But  on  thy  dear  fair  eves, 
Tlie  eye  %  iliat  well  I  knew  on  the  oUf  earth, 
I  Io«»kt  l  not.  f>r  with  stiU  averted  gaze 
Thou  h-ddt  «t  snd  I  folluwed ;  for.  indeed, 
Whtl*  thut  h;^'h  Mn&in  was  sounding.  I  was  rapt 
In  fiiiih  ai.d  u  hi.;h  c«>ura^e.  driving  out 
AH  doubt  tind  (ll54^  iitent  and  womanisli  fc»ar. 
Nay.  rvt  n  my  I-»\e  itfelf     Hut  mhen  anhile 
It  sunk  a  httle.  or  s<^med  to  sink  and  fall 
To  lower  hveln.  ft«Hing  that  use  makes  blunt 
The  t<x)  accustomed  ear.  straij^hta-av.  desire 
To  look  4>ne«r  more  on  thy  rcciiveri'<f  eyes 
Stilled  me.  and  «>lt  I  calh>d  with  piteous  mioe, 
seeching  thee  to  turn     But  th«iu  long  time 
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Wert  even  as  one  who  heard  not,  with  grave  sigU 

And  waving  hand  denying.    Finally, 

When  now  we  neared  the  stream,  on  whose  (ax  shore 

Lay  life,  great  terror  took  me,  and  I  shrieked 

Thy  name,  as  in  despair.    Then  thou,  as  one 

Who  knows  him  set  in  some  great  jeopardy, 

A  swift  death  fronting  him  on  either  hand, 

Didst  slowly  turning  caze ;  and  lo !  I  saw 

Thine  eyes  grown  awful,  life  that  looked  on  death, 

Clear  purity  on  dark  and  cankered  sin. 

The  immortal  on  corruption, — ^not  the  eyes 

That  erst  I  knew  in  life,  but  dreadfuUer ; 

And  strancer ;  as  I  looked,  I  seemed  to  swoon. 

Some  blind  force  whirled  me  back,  and  when  I  woke 

I  saw  thee  vanish  in  the  middle  stream, 

A  speck  on  the  dull  waters,  taking  wiUi  thee 

My  life,  and  leaving  love  with  me.    But  I 

Not  for  myself  bewail,  but  all  for  thee. 

Who,  but  for  me,  wert  now  among  the  stars 

With  thy  great  Lord;  I  sitting  at  thy  feet 

But  now  me  fierce  and  unrestrained  band 

Of  passions  woman-natured,  finding  Ihee 

Scornful  of  love  within  thy  Thracian  cave. 

With  blind  rage  fiedling  on  thee,  tore  thy  limbs, 

And  left  thee  to  the  Muses'  sepulture. 

While  thy  soul  dwells  in  Hades ;  but  I  wail 

My  weakness  always,  who  for  Love  destroyed 

The  life  that  was  my  Love.    I  prithee,  dear. 

Forgive  me  if  thou  canst,  who  has  lost  heaven 

To  save  a  loving  woman." 

This  is  powerful  and  vivid  description  in  highly. wrought  verse.  It  is 
unfortunate,  however,  that  in  the  line, — 

*'  To  the  dim  chamber,  where,  with  the  sad  queen, 

the  accent  should  twice  fall  on  the  insignificant  little  word  the^  aud  that 
two  verses  ending  with  the  same  alliteration,  ''  and  life  and  love,"  should 
be  so  near  each  other. 

Now  that  the  author  has  got  into  a  vein  which  he  has  hitherto  worked 
with  such  success,  we  trust  he  will  continue  his  operations  in  the  same 
direction,  and  bring  to  light  other  valuable  gems  of  ancient  lore. 


Charold :  OHie  Heart-History  of  a  PoeVs  Youth.  By  Ernest  Playne, 
B.A.  Dublin,  Hodges,  Foster  &,  Co.  London,  Simpkin  &,  Co.,  1876.— 
This  is  not  Mr.  Playne's  first  appearance  as  an  author.  Some  six  years 
ago  he  published,  as  he  says,  not  a  few  verses  entitled, ''  A  Young  root's 
Last  Words."  He  now  comes  before  the  public  with  more  last  words,  in 
five  books,  the  first  two  and  part  of  the  third  of  which  appear  in  the 
present  volume,  and  are  to  be  followed  by  the  remainder  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  form  of  this ''  heart-history  *'  is  neither  biographical  nor  auto- 
biographical narrative,  but  rather  that  of  a  drama,  consisting  of  soliloquy 
and  dialogue,  from  which  the  circumstances  of  the  young  poet's  life,  and 
the  various  phases  of  thought,  opinion,  and  feeling,  through  which  he 
passed,  may  oe  gathered  indirectly.    To  render  such  a  method  of  repre* 
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tentntioD  effective,  n^'iTis  a  gn-ater  power  of  dramatic  eonatniction  than 
{blUa  to  the  lot  ( f  manv,  and  we  think  Mr.  Plajne  would  hare  been  wiae  to 
confine  himself  to  a  simple  oamtiTe  form. 

Tht'  author  niake^  no  pretension  to  originality,  acknowledging  that  ho 
i«  brgelv  indebted  to  Wordsworth*a  '*  Excursion  **  for  his  sjoopais,  and  to 
other  whterd  for  manv  of  his  materials.  *'  It  ia  also  to  d«  uDderato<Hl/* 
he  says,  "  on  all  occasions  in  which  the  reader  of  *  Charold  *  shall  sut^poct 
that  Le  has  already  met  with  this  thought  and  the  other  illustration,  he  ia 
forthwith  to  change  bis  suspicion  into  conviction,  but  cheruh  the  idt-a  ia 
question,  so  it  be  worthy,  and  thank  the  Author  of  '  Charold '  for  having 
introduced  it  to  him  first-hand  or  second.*'  The  charming  malcete  of  this 
confession  will  not  prevent  manj  readers  from  seeing  that  it  amounts  to  a 
defence  of  wholesale  borrowing,  provided  the  ideas  borrowed  are  good. 
It  is  a  pit V  that  evon  the  name  of  Mr.  Playne's  poem  should  so  irresistiblj 
remind  one  of  "  ChiJdt-  Harold.*' 

A  more  serious  object iun  to  the  work  is  the  excessive  amount  of  space 
devoted  to  religious  discussions.  A  poet,  like  all  thoughtful  persons,  may 
be  imagiiicd^to  have  his  diCBculties  and  doubts  on  such  subjects,  and  thej 
ma  J  theri'fore  be  fairly  allowed  a  place  in  the  history  of  hia  inner  life,  but 
it  should  be  a  subordinate  place  in  a  pot*tic  representation.  Versified 
argumentation  is  not  poetry,  nor  can  it  be  made  to  harmonise  well  with 
poetry.  Mr.  Playne  admits  that  his  arguments  are  not  new,  and  even 
suppostin^  them  satisfactory,  we  cannot  ht*lp  thinking  them  out  of  place  in 
a  work  of  this  nature. 

To  ^ive  some  idea  of  the  author's  mode  of  treating  the  main  subject  ho 
has  taken  in  hand,  we  will  quute  part  of  a  speech  by  the  ima;;iuarj 
poet: — 


11 


The  bright  child-hrotlier  often,  when  he  hears 

\\\%  ftill-}^nmn  ii««ni4»rs  talk  of  lon^-past  vean. 

Thf  f;iuiit-!i  and  sp  iftH  iu  which  tliev  took  delight •*- 

( »ft^n  will  picture  to  his  inwani  sight 

Tho^  Uardvd.  bronzed,  athletie  men  when  thej 

1,1  kf  u  ft  to  kim  t'lijoyed  their  fill  of  play ; 

Whilv  therefrom  drawing  earnest  sauguinely 

of  th«-  sure,  if  hIdw.  advancing  time,  when  ha 

Must  buckle  on  his  armour  too.  and  nhall 

AiA<  thrm  ht'  wondcr'd-at,  strung,  grand,  and  tall. 

Kv*n  (M).  mhilo  on  tiie  more  conspicuttos 

(y  t)i4»  universe's  roanels  gazing  thna, 

I  rirtured  a  far  time  when  tliej,  like  me. 

\\  ere  jtint  aspiring  fn>m  their  infancy. 

Sarh  wild,  vague  liingingn  flitted  through  my  brain! 

Smift  vanijJiiiig-'  hut  to  return  again  : 

Th*'ir  re  appearings.  toa  so  unexpected, 

Th«>y  oft  had  fiown  beft're  their  presence  waa  dt  tec  ted. 

N^r  wan  their  l^eing,  power,  a  whit  leas  tvtd 

'ITiat  they  too  spiritual  were — idval — 

Vi^r  Uncage  U*  embody  :  they  by  Though 

Were  *«fitn  tor)  etiiereaf  to  be  caught: — 

*  I'nthought-like  thoughts  that  are  the  souls  of  tliooglit.* 

At  such  UmeK  felt  I  hke  the  seer  of  old 

AlK>ut  Mttic  dread  monition  to  unfold: 

^••might  up  be  standi,  with  fl^Hhing  eye, — his  bresst 

t£s  mforming  deity  opprvst 

>  swollen !    lUpCurcd,  to  the  force  subdoed 
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Of  the  incumbent  and  inspiring  god, 
Passive  and  powerless !    Violent  trembling  seizes 
Heart,  body,  limbs ;  the  blood  within  him  freezes — 
His  hair,  too,  startles  !    Thus  transported,  I 
Have  somethnes  paused  beneath  the  broad  deep  sky, 
On  hill-top,  shore,  or  plain,  when  the  elements 
Slumbered  or  warred.    A  secret  influence, 
Subtle  and  unaccountable,  which  Will 
Could  not  resist,  would  my  whole  being  tlirill. 
My  blood  commingling  with  and  urging  on ; 
And  causing  when  it  Uirough  me  thus  had  gone,— 
The  functions  abrogating  of  my  brain, — 
Joy  so  exceeding  'twas  exceeding  pain  ! 
Mine  eyeballs  strained  and  glisten'd,  tingled  mine  ears  : 
I'd  seem  as  one  o'ercome  of  mortal  fears 
If  any  had  beheld ;  and  almost  aye 
The  ecstatic  transport  wopt  itself  away. 
Till  once — ^the  scene  lives  now  before  my  sight ; — 
'  The  moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not  night; 
Sunset  the  sky  divided  witli  her '  stiU  : 
'  I  staged  me  on  the  beach  beneath  the  hill. 
Not  in  tears  only  from  this  trance  I  woke : 
First  into  frantic  utterance  I  broke, — 
Even  as  the  Sybil  in  tlie  spell* thralled  hour 
Pronounceth  words  o'er  which  she  hath  no  pow'r : — 
'  Ye  are  my  Brothers.  Sun,  Wind,  Stars,  Hills,  Sea ! 
Ye  are  my  Brothers,  though  a  child  I  be : — 
Ye  are  my  Brothers,  and  have  been  like  me ! 
O  Sun,  Parent  of  Beauty,  Source  of  Light ! 
I'll  be,  like  thee,  beneficent  and  bright. 
Hail,  wondrous  Ocean  I  Worship's  stateliest  Shrine  I 
Thy  vastness,  strength,  sublimity,— all  thine  ; — 
Thy  oneness  through  all  changes, — shall  be  mine. 

0  stars,  iUumining  nighf s  vault  of  blue, 

Or  lonely  smiling  storms  and  darkness  through ! 

1  shall  be  loving,  gentle,  pure,  like  yon. 

Like  thee.  Pale  Queen,  mote-moving  to  thy  reign, 

Duty  and  patience  I'll  oppose  to  pam ! 

Free  Wind,  far-wand'ring — whither,  whence,  unknown  I 

A  viewless  Spirit  potent  as  thine  own 

For  love  and  wrath,  within  me  hath  its  throne. 

0  cloud-crowned  mountain,  rooted  in  the  sea ! 
Mysterious,  great,  and  calm,  I  too  shall  be. 

Steep,  darkling  clifEs — how  stem  ye  are,  how  grand ! 
How  ye  the  elemental  shocks  withstand ! 
Though  on  your  fronts,  of  most  unrighteous  wars 
Ye,  unresenting,  bear  so  many  scars. 
Upon  your  foreheads  many  a  lightning-rift, — 
Serene,  majestic,  still,  your  heads  yon  lift, 
Unawed,  uncowed !    Unyielding,  fixed  as  you. 
Resigned  and  tranquil,  I,  your  Brother,  shall  be  too  ! 
For  we  are  Brothers, — Sun,  Wind,  Stars,  Hills,  Sea! — 

1  am  your  Brother,  though  a  child  I  be  ! 

Ye  are  my  Brothers,  and  nave  been  like  me !  " 

Mr.  Playne  may  here  be  considered  at  his  best.  Elsewhere  he  is  not 
80  successful.  He  says  he  has  *'  worked  and  thought  earnestly,  and  trust- 
fully, and  patiently,**  and  therefore  claims  consideration,  which  we  most 
willingly  accord  him.    At  the  same  time  he  must  excuse  us  for  saying 
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that  ifomo  of  his  lines  are  not  so  smooth  and  elegant  as  could  bo  mished| 

for  t  sample  : — 

**  I  never  en  red  to  leave  it ;  saving  when 
My  mother  told  some  tale  of  Italy, 
Its  skies  and  glories,  I  used  think  how  I 
flight  like  myself  hereafter  to  behold 
The  scenes  she  spake  about  that  charm'd  ber  ao.** 

The  third  line  is  not  only  clumsy  in  the  extreme,  bat  poaitively  in- 
correct. Mr.  Plaync  affects  the  free-and-easy  stvle  rather  too  much; 
after  the  manner  of  Browning,  whom  it  is  not  sa/e  for  other  writeri  to 
imitate.  To  use  hi4  bow  with  effect,  one  must  have  his  streofftb  of  ana. 
^Ir.  Playne  is  also  too  fond  of  using  French  words  and  parasea,  and 
intnxluces  strange  words  into  our  language,  such  aa  ail-Kker^  and 
grentrrncsi. 


Shniloirit  of  Comiwj  Events  ;  or, 
thr  Ktitftrn  ^frnarr.  ISy  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Arthur  lor}*,  bengal  Staff 
Cori».*.  Hcnr}-  S.  King  and  Co., 
Lonilon.  Is7«'..— It  maybe  taken  as 
an  axiom  of  sound  8tatcsmantLip 
tliat  the  ^Tcatness  of  the  British 
Emi'ire  is  identified  with  the  |»ros- 
p<-nty  of  lis  colonial  possessions. 
InttTwoven  with  those  possessions 
art*  intiTcsts  of  vast  imperial  mag- 
nitude, the  importance  of  which 
are  scarcely  susceptible  of  exaggera- 
tion. \Vc  hear,  indei'il,  a  great 
dial  t>f  tlippuni  assertion  of  late 
aUiUt  thf  l'urthcii*»i)nie  inutility  of 
our  rolonit  <  — thai  they  arc  an  ex- 
hatio'iw  drain  on  thi*  mother  coun- 
try, aiiii  a  fcourceof  wiakness  nither 
than  ff  Mfingth.  With  such  i>oli- 
tical  )•llllo^o|  hy  we  have  no  syin- 
p»:]iy  vlnitiVt-r.  It  is  a  pseudo- 
phi  lo-<>phy  bx^td  on  a  very  uncn- 
]i^*htt  IK  •!  vi<  w  of  the  relations  that 
mitiirolly  Mil-^'ist  K'twien  a  mother 
vountn  aii«l  ;ts  r.*I'tnial  utT^hoots. 

i\>!«  i;ii  -.  no  il>-uh!.niAy  bo  made 
u  soiiri'f  %'i  vtinViw*^  by  the  blind 
aii«l  |«nf-i>c  rule  of  th*-  home 
j'o\«  ii.ini  nt.  As  in  th«'  cum^  of  our 
North  .Viui'ii'-iiii  Malt  ^.  a  |  ^li^'v  of 
waiit^n  iitj notice  may  bo  followed 
to '>ii«:h  an  txtt-nt.  a^  not  only  to 
juMity  rov«»ii.  but  citmp^l  the  a«»*er- 
lion  i«f  their  abnulute  independence. 


But  there  is  no  fear  that  such  a 
grievous  policy  will  ever  again  be 
adopted  by  British  ministers,  or 
sanctioned  by  a  Britiih  Parliament. 
Our  colonial  policy  is  now  based  on 
wise,  considerate,  and  enlightened 
principles  of  reciprocity,  and  such 
a  policy  is  the  strongest  tie  that 
can  bind  colonial  and  borne  inte- 
rests together. 

So  far  from  considering  oar 
colonies  a  sotu^c  of  weakness,  wo 
contend  that,  under  enlightened 
government,  they  become  a  great 
tiource  of  prosperity  and  strength. 
In  fact,  the  more  closely  we  invea- 
tigAte  tlie  elements  of  British  power 
and  greatness,  the  more  clemrly  wUl 
it  be  seen  how  intimate  is  tbeir 
dependency  on  Uie  growth  and 
prosperitr  of  our  colonial  posses- 
sions  :  while  most  assuredly  oeroDd 
all  comparison  the  greatest  of  those 
possessions  is  our  vast  Indian  Em- 
pire.  As  Colonel  Corry  observes,"— > 


"  Ini]>i>rtant  as  our  relations  ore  with 
Ameni-4«,  and  iujuhons  to  our  interssts 
OS  u  oul J  be  any  loss  to  us  of  terriloiy 
in  tliat  contineot.  boUi  loss  and  ugwr 
wiuld  hbriuk  into  absolute  s&sintfl- 
csni-e  if  i-onipared  with  that  whish 
tlireatens  u^  in  the  prospect  of  am  de- 
rlino  of  oor  empire  in  India,  it  Is 
mmiulv  from  litfr  thai  we  dsrivs  onr 
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vast  wealth  and  tlio  boaudlcss  pros- 
perity we  emoy.  It  is  from  her.  *  the 
storehouse  of  the  world/  as  Peter  the 
Great  called  her,  that  our  coffers  are 
fiUed  to  overflowing.  Thousands  of 
English  families  owe  competence  and 
affluence  to  India  alone.  She  supports 
half  our  army.  The  greatest  trading 
company  in  the  world  owed  its  existence 
to  her.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
it  is  the  possession  of  India  which  con- 
fers  on  Great  Britain  her  onl^  claim  to 
be  a  first-rate  Power.  Statistical  in- 
formation concerning  this  great  and  to 
us  essential  dependency  is  on  so  vast  a 
scale,  and  so  easy  of  access  to  all 
readers,  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  design 
of  this  volume  to  reproduce  it  here. 
But  we  have  only  to  bear  in  mind  a 
few  significant  items  of  it  to  perceive 
how  all-important  she  is  to  us. 

*'  A  dominion  of  more  than  a  million 
square  miles,  producing  a  revenue  of 
more  than  fifty  milhon  pounds  sterling 
annually,  remits  directly  and  for  ex- 
penditure in  Great  Britain  fourteen 
millions  a  year.  Add  to  this  profits  on 
trade,  private  remittances,  interest  on 
loans,  on  publio  works,  railways,  and 
telecpiiphs,  and  then  conceive  what 
womd  foUow  if  India  were  severed 
from  us.  Her  resources  have  not  yet 
approached  their  full  development; 
they  are  practically  inexhaustible,  and 
their  flow  to  us,  great  as  it  is,  onlv  at 
the  comparative  commencement  of  its 
course.  Indicating,  then,  only  what 
she  really  is  to  us,  and  assuming  it  to 
be  generally  understood,  we  shall  pass 
on  to  tlie  main  object  of  our  inquiry, 
not  forgetting,  tliough  without  expa- 
tiating on,  what  she  is  to  us  in  otlier 
respects  than  mere  money  profit.  We 
shall  assume  that  England  does  not 
forget  that  for  more  than  a  century 
India  has  been  the  scene  of  some  of 
her  proudest  triumphs,  the  training- 
ground  t)f  some  of  her  best  soldiers, 
the  school  of  some  of  her  truest  heroes. 
VCq  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  our 
national  pride,  as  well  as  our  national 
sense  of  profit,  certainly  precludes  our 
acquiescence  in  tlie  tamo  delivery  of 
such  a  possession  to  another  Power. 

'*  In  that  assumption  we  have  now  to 
inquire  of  what  nature  is  our  tenure  of 
this  dominion  to  which  we  owe  so 
much  ?  What  have  we  to  fear  for  it  ? 
How  are  we  to  maiutain  it  ?  " 


The  inflexible  policy  of  Bussia  is 
directed  to  tlie  conquest  of  India. 
Such  appears  to  be  the  settled  con- 
viction of  our  author's  mind,  and 
the  attempt  may  be  made,  he  thinks, 
much  sooner  than  is  generally  ap- 
prehended ;  while,  as  regards  the 
means  we  could  command  to  resist 
such  an  aggression,  he  takes  a  very 
desponding  view.  He  considers 
the  efficiency  of  the  army  now 
maintained  in  India  to  have  been 
sadly  impaired  under  the  system 
that  now  prevails.  The  changes 
introduced  since  the  mutiny  he 
regards  as  singularly  unfortunate ; 
and  in  fairness  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  sustains  his  case  by  a  large 
body  of  evidence.  The  native 
army,  more  especially,  he  asserts 
has  greatly  deteriorated  from  the 
high  standard  it  had  attained  under 
tlie  Company: — 

**  The  present  state  of  the  native 
army  may  bo  summarised  thus  :  It  is 
much  too  small  for  its  purpose  even  in 
peace,  and  we  have  no  troops  adequate 
to  a  war.  It  is  under-officered  to  a 
state  of  inefficiency.  The  pressure  on 
those  officers  it  has  is  far  too  great ; 
and  where  men  have  more  to  do  than 
they  can  possibly  do  well  they  break 
down  of  necessity.  This  will  be  made 
manifest  in  tlie  moment  of  any  diffi- 
culty. The  officers  are  divided  into 
two  classes — ^Uie  old,  who  are  well-nigh 
despairing;  and  the  young,  who  are 
contemptuous.  The  reaction  of  these 
evils  cannot  but  aflect  the  native 
soldiers.  They  cannot  but  perceive 
the  lack  of  interest  and  the  loosening 
of  the  ties  between  themselves  and 
their  superiors.  They  are  patient  and 
bide  their  time ;  they  draw  tlieir  wiy, 
and  do  their  work  perfunctorily.  But 
tlie  vital  spark  that  should  animate  an 
army  to  render  it  a  sentient  as  well  as 
a  corporate  body,  and  to  confer  upon 
it  the  best  portion  of  its  power,  is 
extinct." 

Admitting  the  correctness  of  our 
author's  views  respecting  Eussian 
ambition,  and  that  the  time  wUl 
come  when  we  shall  be  compelled 
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I  ::jh:  I  r  the  rttt-iuiim  of  our 
I:  i.ih  Iliiipir.-.  >tiil.  such  a  lim6, 
acv  r.ijn_:  *•>  .lil  ivii-.-nttblo  c:ilcula- 
t:  :].  i:r.:>:  ho  \civ  t'.ir  thstAiit  in- 
iiifl  Ao.v{tiiii;  all  that  is  imputed 
to  iI<i»iAn  ainhition.  and  uduiittin^ 
tli:i!  in  t<Tri;oruI  extent.  |>opulatiun. 
and  inatori:il  rf>ources.  l{u««»ia  |»os- 
M  s^<  >  all  the  I'lements  of  a  colossal 
niiiitary  power,  it  is.  nevertheless, 
i-viileut  tliat  man v  fenerations  u)u*«t 
ilap<e  b«  fore  thnt  power  can  attiiin 
anuhini;  like  a  devflopment  so  for- 
niidahio  R<«  til  endanger  lair  Indian 
limp:  re.  r>esidcs,  what  reason 
h:ivo  wo  {yj  Mij.pose  lh:it  the  views 
of  the  Kuropian  powers  would  then 
be  more  favounible  to  llussiiin  ag- 
j:ie>>ion  and  a<^'L'r.indi/.ement  than 
thev  are  now  r 

\Vhaie\er  may  he  the  military 
de\elopment  atuined  hy  Kus^iiu  a 
I'l  ntury  i»r  so  hence,  we  re^nrd  any 
hii>tile  nu»\eiiient  :ii;aiiist  India  in 
«Mir  d:iy  as  the  wilde<<t  of  impriih.i- 
hiliiies.  The  suppooition  that  such 
an  a'^^res^ion  is  nnw  contemplat*  d 
Is  the  niiist  gratuitous  and  imagi- 
nary povsihle  The  mind  must  he 
far  ^one  nnifer  the  intl>irnce  of 
l<us>ophMhia  t«>  entertain  it 

lV«»ple  who  talk  looselvof  Kussia 
appearing;  sudtienly  some  morning 
on  our  hiih;in  frontier  with  :in  over- 
i»helmin:»  l-Ti-r.  an<lcom|uerin^  the 
*h«de  em  pi  II'   liy  a   roit;t  Jr    m  tin, 
nrally  nidu!i;e  in  an  unpardonahlc 
amount   of    foil  v.       Hrsiiles    other 
moat   importaiit   mistakes,  they  ap- 
pear to  he  totally  in>fnkihle  to  the 
vast  dilViculiies  of  the  ^eo^'raphical 
^>aition— thou  sal  hN  oI  nnles  inter- 
iig     l»rtwe«*n     tin*     centre     of 
ia'n  fttren>;ih  and  the  fiontie:8 
iia. 

b  ri-a«onuhh*  to  as«.unie,  after 
d«arly  h-ai^dit  ixptriences  of 
Crimean     War.    that     Ku*»>ia 

*0     i||f«tUiit'-d    aii   to 

could  tc  con- 

with   a  lets 

PruMia  mar- 

Tbik  would 


invtdve  haviii^r  a  mohili/tMl  foiee  id 
not  loss  than  two  luillious  of  men. 
with  all  the  neCPHsary  adjuiici*i. 
Prus**iii,  one  month  after  the  d«*- 
duration  ot'  war  hy  Frances  hi  I 
niohili/e  1  at  command  l,l'<^l.ii<»*i 
infantr}',  101,  4iH)  cavalry,  and  1, '.»>«• 
guns,  besidtfs  transport  and  other 
Bervices. 

Ihit  Prussia  had  this  itnmens<* 
advantage,  that,  as  we  may  »ay.  -he 
waged  war  at  home— in  the  iin me- 
diate vicinity  of  all  her  own  re- 
sources  and  those  of  her  iiennan 
allies :  whereas  t)io  invasion  of 
India  by  liussia  would  nivessitato 
a  campaign  more  than  two  thousand 
n)iles  awuy  from  her  resources. 
and  this  would  require  stupendoUfi 
ctToi  ts.  very  far  exceeding  thosi?  uf 
Prussia  against  France.  Not  only 
Would  vast  desert  plains  and  r.ig'.:ed 
mounlaiiis  have  to  be  travcr^^ed 
liiider  varied  unfavourable  cUuutir 
intluences.  while  the  invaders  wuuKl 
be  exposed  t(>  the  hostility  of  war- 
like tribes,  but  an  invadini*  army 
should  cany  with  it  everything  ne- 
ce?t«ary  for  an  ntTenbive  campaign, 
and  also  for  its  own  subsistence. 

Thus,  in  the  contemplati-in  of 
such  an  invasion,  we  nuist  take 
into  acc»unt  the  vastne^s  of  the 
transport  riM]'iircd  for  munitions  of 
war.  for  pro\isions,  bag^ge.  and 
the  necessary  impeJimentti,  without 
which  a  military  campaign  cannot 
be  undertaken — much  less  a  cam- 
paign of  such  vast  mai^iitude  as 
the  one  we  are  consideimg.  We 
question,  indeed,  if  Husf^ia  could 
pla(*e  an  anny  one  million  strong 
on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  without 
having  at  least  two  millions  of  men 
under  arms,  because  operattont 
wi'uld  have  to  he  carried  on  so  far 
from  her  own  frontier  that  tlic  most 
a«l\anced  has  is  of  opt- rations  should 
be  tstablished.  positii»ns  occupied 
an  1  fortified  all  along  two  thousand 
miles  and  niort*.  to  keep  tlut  route 
opin.  nijiniain  de|»ots  for  piMTi- 
Mons».  ho-pitaU.  kc. 
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To  make  provision  for  such  a 
campaign  would  require  not  less 
than  six  months*  most  active  and 
open  preparation,  while  not  less 
time  would  be  occupied  in  the 
march.  This  is  a  very  moderate 
estimate;  and,  pray,  what  would 
England  be  doing  all  the  while? 
Clearly,  an  invasion  of  India  would 
impose  a  tax  on  the  military  re- 
sources of  Russia  which  they  could 
not  bear,  and  which  in  all  human 
probability  they  will  not  be  able  to 
bear  for  a  century  or  more  to  come. 
We  may  dismiss,  therefore,  the  idle 
fears  of  such  Russophobists  as  our 
author,  for,  as  far  as  our  times  are 
concerned,  they  are  purely  imagi- 
nary. Before  Russia  can  safely 
venture  on  an  attempt  to  conquer 


India  she  must  obtain  possession  of 
Constantinople,  secure  Asia  Minor, 
occupy  or  neutralize  Persia,  and 
adopt  measures  for  the  protection 
of  her  flanks  along  the  whole  route. 
This  involves  a  succession  of  suc- 
cessful enterprises,  and  an  expen- 
diture of  means  on  such  a  gigantic 
scale  that  ordinary  calculation  is  at 
fault,  and  imagination  has  to  supply 
the  place  of  sound  political  judg- 
ment. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  unrea- 
sonable fears  under  which  our 
author  evidently  labours  respecting 
Russian  aggression  in  the  £ast,  his 
work  contains  a  good  deal  of  useful 
information,  and  may  be  consulted 
with  advantage. 


Monacella.  A  Poem.  By  Agnes 
Stonehewer.  H.  S.  King  &  Co. 
—Monacella,  the  heroine  of  this 
legendary  poem,  was  the  daughter 
of  an  Irish  king  who  wished  to 
marry  her  to  one  of  his  nobles. 
But  having  been  favoured  with  a 
vision  of  her  mother,  who  died 
shortly  after  her  birth,  she  had,  in 
gratitude  to  the  Virgin,  to  whose 
interposition,  in  answer  to  prayer, 
she  ascribed  the  vision,  taken  a 
vow  of  perpetual  celibacy ;  and  in 
some  mysterious  manner  she 
managed  to  escape  to  Wales, 
where  she  lived  in  solitary  seclu- 
sion. It  chanced  one  day,  that  as 
Brochmail,  Prince  of  Powys,  was 
hare-hunting,  he  was  starUed  on 
reaching  a  thicket  to  behold  her 
at  her  devotions.  This  romantic 
incident  naturally  led  to  mutual 
inquiry  and  explanation,  followed 
by  subsequent  interviews.  The 
prince  offered  her  his  hand,  which 
she  felt  hound  by  her  vow  to  de- 
cline, though  not  without  a  gpreat 
struggle  of  conflicting  emotions. 
But  a'  Iter  request  he  built  an 
abbey,  wiiero  she  ministered  to  the 


wants   of  the  sick  and   the   poor, 
and  died  revered  as  a  saint. 

Out  of  these  scanty  materials 
the  authoress  has  constructed  a 
poem  of  considerable  dimensions. 
But,  to  accomplish  the  object,  she 
has  been  driven  to  a  plentiful  use 
of  padding  in  the  shape  of  fre- 
quent and  lengthened  dialogue, 
and  a  wire-drawn  diffuseness 
throughout  the  whole,  which  be- 
comes wearisome  to  the  reader. 
There  is  not  sufficient  substance 
in  the  story,  or  sufficient  art  in  the 
composition,  to  sustain  the  interest. 
The  work  is  deficient  in  the  essential 
elements  of  poetry,  and  rarely  rises 
above  the  level  of  versified  prose. 
Even  as  mere  verse  it  is  by  no 
means  polished,  or  possessed  of 
much  smoothness  or  sweetness. 
The  general  tone  and  sentiment 
are  good,  but  the  thought  is  wanting 
in  freshness  and  force.  Tameness 
and  flatness  prevail  throughout  tlie 
work,  especially  in  the  dialogue.  A 
single  passage  will  suffice  to  illus- 
trate the  narrative  and  descriptive 
portions : — 
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**  The  (Iats  iHpt  each  in  other  with  sliglit  change ; 
The  tamintir  slaroheretl  in  the  trees,  till  blastii 
Awoke  ilie  leares  and  iihook  them,  wailing,  down. 
And  silent  snows  broa;;ht  burial  for  their  blij^ht. 
Then  came  a  darker  (^loom  than  shortening  dn yi 
Witliin  tlie  palace  walls :  tlie  nurse  lay  sick. 
And  Monacella  learned  to  pray  for  life. 
The  sickness  was  no  sudden  smite,  but  more 
A  slowly-growinfi;  lanj^ior  in  the  frame. 
A  pnidual  Klackiuij  of  her  hold  on  life  : 
Not  Btren^rth  of  ailment,  onlj  loss  of  strength. 
So  Monac<>)la  daily  watched  and  prayed  ; 
AikI  she.  t)i(*  nurse,  watihed  alto  wistfully. 
And  fulUmid  ht-r,  t!»o  dam<k*l,  with  keen  eyes, 
Which  would  have  told  the  longing  of  the  heart 
To  speak  aliout  the  tow,  but  silence  kept. 
Not  knowing  which  were  best — to  speak  or  pmy  : 
So,  doul»tfuI,  prayed  the  vow  might  prove  no  vow, 
Or  childishuefct  which  yet  should  melt  with  yenrs. 

"  Onco  more  tliere  came  a  message  from  tlie  king. 
He  did  nxiuire  the  princess.     So  she  went. 
Not  now  in  rich  apparel,  lovingly 
Ihit  on      The  nunk>'s  hands  were  vteak.  her  eves 
And  tMi^  wt-re  claned  in  titful  sleep,  nttr  heard 
The  ruval  word.     Then  Monacelia  sped. 
Straight  from  the  couch  of  sicknen:!  where  slie  watched, 
I'uto  her  sire,  nor  staved  to  add  unto 
Her  simple  robe,  nor  coil  her  hair,  nor  vet 
To  sandiil  her  bare  feet,  lest  aught  aliould  rouse 
The  hufTervr's  slunber  till  she  had  rctumiHl. 
Wrapt  in  wliite  garments  clinging  dutteringly 
She  pajised  into  the  pi\^«ence-hal],  and  looked 
As  thougli  a  Kttirit,  folded  reverently 
In  subtle,  earthly  clotlies.  had  come  to  wait 
Tpon  the  king  from  otlier  realms. 

**  Her  step^ 
Lighter  than  mo»t  tliat  trod  the  sombre  floor. 
Told  not  her  coming,  till  the  emben'  blttxe 
Wanned  her  bright  hair  and  made  a  glon*  there. 
Which  seeing  svildenly.  amaxed  the  king. 
And,  moved  to  reHtles*ness,  be  spoke  to  Tier.'* 

Oo  tho  nliolo,  we  cftonot  cod*  is  too  much  spun  out  and  loo  im* 
gnttulate  the  autliorest  on  having  perfectly  finished  to  be  eoosldtred 
produced  a  poem  of  great  merit     It     a  success. 
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is  not  called  upon  to  denounce,  bdt 
to  instruct."  This  is  rather  indefi- 
nite, and  we  find  that  a  similar  in- 
definiteness  pervades  the  whole 
book. 

The  elucidation  of  the  second  ob- 
ject  can  scarcely  be  considered  more 
satisfactory.  It  starts  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  first  object  carried 
out  establishes  **  a  diviue  basis  of 
character  and  conduct ; "  hence 
**  the  kind  of  judgment  that  follows 
death  becomes  obvious.  It  is  a 
judgment  of  works  ;  a  strictly 
righteous  judgment  ;  a  reaping- 
time,  naturally  and  necessarily  fol- 
lowing the  period  of  sowing.'* 

The  work  is  written  in  a  good 
spirit,  and  therefore  we  commend  it. 


Guilty  or  Not  Guilty  of  Conduct 
Unbecoming  an  Officer  and  a  Gentle- 
man.  By  T.  Henry  Kavanagh,V,C., 
late  Deputy-Commissioner,  Oudh, 
Lucknow.  1876. — This  is  a  very 
painful  publication.  Mr.  Kavana^h, 
Guring  the  Indian  mutiny,  distin- 
guished himself  by  a  daring  act, 
which  the  late  Lord  Clyde  declared 
to  be  *'  the  most  daring  feat  ever 
attempted,"  and  in  its  result  *'  most 
beneficial.** 

It  would  serve  no  good  purpose 
to  submit  the  contents  of  this 
publication  to  our  readers.  It  is 
enough  to  say,  that  Mr.  Kavanagh, 
when  in  bad  health,  and  about  to 
start  fur  England  on  furlough,  com- 
mitted an  indiscretion.  This  he 
himself  admits.  Those  in  authority 
above  him  took  an  unfair  advantage 
of  this,  and  he  was  requested  to 
send  in  his  application  to  retire  on 
a  pension. 

Of  course  it  is  sheer  folly  to  kick 
against  the  Government  pricks.  It 
is  a  rule  of  official  life,  that  "  only 
subordinates  can  do  wrong  ;  '*  but 
in  the  case  before  us,  there  can  be 
no  hesitaton  in  saying  that  Mr. 
Kavanagh,  despite  his  faults,  has 
been  most  unfaurly  treated. 


5%tf  Secret  of  the  Circle :  ittArea 
Aecertained,  By  Alick  Carrick. 
London:  H.  Sotheran  &  Co.  187G. 
—According  to  the  would-be  sensa- 
tional sort  of  prefatory  notice,  the 
manuscript  of  this  pamphlet  was 
given  to  a  medical  man,  with  £10  to 
defray  the  expense  of  publication, 
by  the  author,  whose  real  name,  it 
is  said,  "will  probably  never  be 
known ; "  but  who  claimed  to  be 
of  the  family  of  the  Bruce,  and 
accompanied  the  manuscript  with 
the  present  of  a  box  containing  an 
emerald,  said  to  have  been  found 
with  the  celebrated  coronation  stone, 
afterwards  removed  to  Scone,  and 
now  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
"  secret  of  the  circle  "  turns  out  to 
be  that  the  circumference  is  **exactly 
in  the  ratio  of  3-^  to  the  diameter." 
This  will,  probably,  be  sufficient  for 
most  readers.  If  any  wish  further 
satisfaction  as  to  the  mathematical 
accuracy  of  the  conclusion,  we  must 
refer  them  to  the  pamphlet  for  the 
proof. 


HUtoric  Scenes  in  Forfarshire. 
By  William  Marshall,  D.D.,  Coupar- 
Angus.  Edinburgh,  William  OK- 
phant  &  Co. — This  volume  on  the 
history  of  Forfarshire  will  be  wel- 
come to  students  of  county  history 
in  Scotland.  Originally  published 
in  the  Dundee  Weelcly  News,  it 
has  been  issued  in  the  form  of  a 
book. 

It  is  strictly  a  narrative  of  events. 
It  goes  over  the  county,  parish  by 
parish,  recounting  the  tales  that  the 
years  have  bequeathed  to  us.  Some 
are  "  historic,  *  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word ;  others  are  legendary. 
But  the  author  seems  to  have  spared 
no  pains  to  ferret  out  all  the  in- 
formation suitable  to  his  purpose, 
and  he  has  produced  a  volume  at 
once  accurate,  varied,  and  eminently 
readable. 
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Our  Seamen:  S^eeJie$  and  Facts, 
Br  Samuel  Plimsoll,  M.P.  LondoD: 
Kelly  and  Co. — In  tbii  publication 
we  are  presented  with  tome  of  tbe 
•peechei  delivered  by  Mr.  Plimsoll 
relative  to  tbe  proper  regulation  of 
our  Merchant  Sbipping.  Tbe  pub- 
Heat  ion,  be  tells  us,  would  bave  ap- 
pea  red  sooner,  and  been  more  com- 
plete, '*bad  not  iU-bealtb,  in  tbe 
ebape  of  continuous  and  distressing 
sleoplesHuess,  disabled  me  utterly, 
since  tbe  first  week  in  Febnuury 
until  now.** 

Mr.  PlirosoU  bas  undoubted 
claims  to  the   bigh   position   of  a 


national  benefactor.  This  admits 
of  no  doubt,  lie  bit  upon  a  foul 
blot  tbat  was  corrupting  to  tbe 
core  our  mercantile  marine,  and 
if  be  souffbt  to  apply  a  rough 
remedy,  and  was  oftentimes  carried 
away  by  bis  teal  beyond  the  bounds 
of  discretion,  still  be  unquestionably 
meant  well ;  and  altbougti  it  is  a  bad 
doctrine  tbat  '*  tbe  end  iustifiet  tbe 
means/'  in  Mr.  Plimsoll's  ease  tbe 
"end"  was  unquestionably  good, 
and  bis  ** means'*  eoually  so; 
while  tbe  imperfection  lay  in  bit 
advocacy^in  Lis  application  of  tba 
means  to  tbe  end. 
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BLUE   BLOOD  AND  BED: 

A   TALB   OP   MADRID    IN   THB   OLDBN   TIMBS. 

Bt  Jonathan  Fbeke  SunasBT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

One  fine  evening  in  the  spring, 
some  years  ago — how  many  it  im- 
ports nobody  to  know — I  was 
sauntering  along  the  Puerta  del 
Sol,  near  the  Casa  de  Correos  in 
the  Spanish  capital,  the  good  city 
of  Madrid.  Of  all  the  localities  in 
the  city  in  which  a  stranger  can 
best  study  the  lives  and  manners 
of  the  Madrilenos,  commend  me 
to  the  Puerta  del  Sol.  There  you 
will  find  every  grade  of  society, 
every  class  of  citizen — men  of  all 
businesses,  and  men  of  no  business 
at  all — traders,  idlers,  beggars, 
readers  of  journals,  talkers  of 
gossip,  loungers,  lovers — men, 
women,  and  children.  Well,  as 
I  sauntered  along  with  nothing 
particular  to  do  or  think  of,  I 
beard  my  name  pronounced  with 
an  exclamation  of  surprise  :— 

•'  Hola !  Senor  Slingsby  I  Is  that 
you?    Valgame  dios  !  what  brings 

ou  here?  Ave  Maria  Purissima! 

ut  I  am  glad  to  see  you.'* 
I  turned  round  and  encountered 


I 


the 


the  person   whom  of  all  in 
world  I  least  expected  to  see. 

*'  My  dear  Don  Baltasar,  what  a 
happy  rencontre !  Why,  I  thought 
you  were  in  New  York  by  this  time." 

'*  Oh,  no,  I  had  to  change  my 
plans  and  come  home.  But  what 
brings  you  here  ?  *' 

*'  Quien  sabe,"  said  I.  "  God 
knows." 

*'And  what  are  you  doing  just 
now  ?  " 

"  No  se  sabe.     Nothing.** 

"Well,  then,  come  uong  with 
me,  and  we  shall  dine  at  my  club 
at  the  Casino  in  the  Carrera  San 
Jeronimo.  Es  casa  de  mucho  aseo. 
It  is  a  very  comfortable  house  I 
can  assure  vou.    Vamos." 

'*  Con  todo  mi  alma.  With  all  my 
heart,*'  said  I.    So  off  we  went. 

My   fnend,    Don    Baltasar    da 

M ,  was  a  merchant,  a  partner 

of  a  very  distinguished  house  in 
Madrid,  an  intelligent  and  well-in- 
formed man,  whose  acquaintance  I 
had  made  in  London.  He  had 
travelled  much,  and  had  learned 
to  divest  himself  of  moch  of  na- 
tional prejudice  and  national  vun- 
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glory :  to  detect  the  shortcomiogt 
and  failings  of  his  own  country- 
men, as  well  as  to  discorer  things 
in  which  other  lands  were  superior 
to  Spain ;  and  should  these  pages 
•Ter  meet  his  eye—  as  it  is  not  at 
all  unhkely  they  may,  seeing  that 
he    is  a  great    lover    of  English 
periodical  literature — I  beg  he  will 
accept  my  best  acknowledgments 
for  the  many  faTours  he  has  ac- 
corded me,  and  will  not  eonsider 
the  disclosures    in   the    following 
tale  as  any  breach  of  confidence. 
Amongst  other  obligations  to  Don 
Baltasar,  I  owe  him  that  of  pro- 
curing me  admission  as  an  hono- 
rary member  into  his  club  during 
my  stay  in  Madrid.     I  found  it  a 
yerr    agreeable    lounge  —  a  good 
table  d'hote— English  and  French 
journals,  and   some  very  conTcrs- 
able  |»ec»ple.     Many  a  time,  as  tlie 
8had«  s  of  evening  were  deepening 
around  us.  Don  Haltasar  and  1  sat 
in  tlie  window  which  looked  into 
ihej'ti/io,  in  all  the  indolent  luxury 
of  Spanish  life,  inhaling  tranquilly 
the  mildest  of  cigariio$,  and  dipping 
tlie  purest  of  n^   Valdepefias,    or 
a  cool,  delicious  draught  of  A^raz 
mticd  with  Manzanilk  wine.     Ay 
de  mi !  that  is  all  past  and  gone  — 
a  thing  of  memory  for  me  now  as 
I  f>it  in  my  lonely  chambers ;  and, 
like  all  tilings  of  memory,  tinged 
witli  more  or  less  sadness.     Well, 
on  one  of  tho»e  evenings  our  con- 
versation  turned    upon   tlie  pride 
of  tlie   Spanish   noblesse   and  the 
great  estimation  in  which  a  Spanibh 
hidalgo  holds  pure  blood. 

•'  A}  e.  J?enor  Slingsby,"  said  my 
friend,  **  wo  Castilians  believe  our 
9amgf€  azul.  our  blue  blood,  to  be  tlie 
purest  in  tlie  world.  A  dnteUano 
riejo  y  rancio  would  not  taint  his 
6tOi*k  witli  a  drop  from  plebeian 
veins." 

-Well,-  said  I,  "this  is  not, 
after  all.  a  healtliy  stat«  of  tilings. 
Blood  it  a  very  good  thing  in  its 
way,  but,  like  many  another  good 


thing,  it  may  want  renovating.  Wo 
In  England  never  let  it  grow  too 
thick  or  stagnate  ;  and  tlie  noble 
constantly  renovates  the  vigour  of 
his  race  by  intermarriage  with  the 
healthful  daughter  of  the  class  below 
him.*' 

Don  Baltasar  smiled.  "  And  you 
do  well,'*  said  he.  '*  Such  things 
will  now  happen  amongst  us  occa- 
sionally, and  the  progress  of  human 
thought  is  making  inroads  upon  our 
ancient  prejudices.  But  long  ago  a 
mnallianci  of  this  kind  was  a  rare 
occurrence.  And  a  hidalgo  who 
loved  beneath  him  scarcely  ever 
had  tlie  courage  to  sacrifice  his 
pride  to  his  passion,  and  many  a 
tragic  result  followed  from  affection 
so  placed.** 

My  friend  paused  for  a  moment^ 
and  lapsed  into  thought— then  he 
resumed :  **  I  will  tell  you  a  story, 
for  tlie  trutli  of  which  I  can  vouch ; 
so  fill  your  glass,  and  let  us  make 
another  cigar- - Kckemot  wii  cigarito** 

Don  Baltasar  took  out  his  little 
book  of  popel  de  kilo  and  rolled  up 
a  couple  of  cigaritos^  as  a  Spaniard 
alone  can  do ;  and  handing  me  one, 
he  proceeded  with  hit  narration. 

**  I  presume.  Sefior  Sltngsby,  y<m 
have  made  yourself  tolerably  well 
acquainted  with  the  Puerta  del  Sol 
befi>re  this?  It  is  hard  by,  at  the 
end  of  the  street" 

**  That  I  have.  Don  Baltasar.  It 
was  my  daily  lounge  before  I  net 
vou  there.  1  used  to  go  there  to 
learn  life.- 

**Just  so.  Well,  in  the  place 
that  the  Ihierta  del  Sol  now  oeco* 
pies  tilt  re  stood,  nearly  two  centuries 
ago.  the  church  of  San  Felipe,  with 
its  flight  of  steps  in  front.  TImo, 
as  now,  this  spot  was  the  greet 
point  of  retmlon  for  all  the  idleri 
and  sharpers  of  the  city  ~  the  goerip- 
Ing  comer  for  the  whole  eoiirt.  in 
those  days,  I  doubt  not,  San  Felipe 
sufficed  pretty  well  for  toeh  nt* 
noses:  but  now-a-days,  mj  aaer 
friend,  oar  reqnirementt  aie 
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greater.  Every  cafe  in  our  capital, 
every  gahinete  de  lectura,  every  office 
of  a  public  journal,  may  now,  in  a 
sense,  be  considered  as  a  Puerta 
del  Sol.  I  think,  indeed,  I  may 
affirm,  without  any  scruple  of  con- 
science, that  the  breaches  of  the 
eighth  commandment  (and  I  might 
throw  in  iwo  or  three  others)  which 
are  committed  at  the  present  time 
within  this  our  *  muy  noble,  leal, 
imperial,  coronada,  y  muy  herioca 
villa  de  Madrid,*  as  we  pompously 
call  it,  are  far  more  numerous  than 
in  the  days  to  which  I  refer." 

•*  A  pleasant  picture  of  your  pro- 
gress in  morality,  Don  Baltasar. 
I  suppose  it  must  be  set  down  to 
the  account  of  civilization." 

"  Well,  partly  so,  I  believe.  In 
fact,  it  is  due  to  several  causes.  We 
have,  for  instance,  in  our  days 
moreAndalucians,moredi/7/omattco5, 
more  pretendei*s,  more  hunger — in 
fine,  more  population,  and,  as  you 
say,  more  civilization,  and  therefore, 
more  who  are  forced  to  live  by  their 
wits,  than  we  had  in  those  good 
old  times  I  was  speaking  of.  But, 
pido  a  usted  mil  perdones,  Senor 
Slingsby;  I  am  philosophizing,  in- 
stead of  telling  my  story. 

**  Well  then,  nearly  two  centuries 
ago  when,  as  I  said,  Madrid  could 
boast  of  fewer  scoundrels  than  she 
can  now,  a  man  walked  slowly  and 
thoughtfully  one  morning  up  the 
flight  of  steps  that  led  to  the  portico 
of  the  church  of  San  Felipe.  He 
was  somewhat  advanced  in  years, 
with  hard  and  sharp  features,  so 
far  as  one  could  see  them,  for  the 
upper  part  of  his  face  was  concealed 
by  the  leaf  of  his  broad  sombrero, 
which  had  neither  ribbon  nor  lace, 
as  a  fashionable  sombrero  should 
have  had :  moreover,  what  could  be 
seen  of  his  face  was  anything  but 
clean.  His  capa  was  of  common 
baize,  his  doublet  was  of  black 
cloth  of  a  coarse,  strong  fabric,  and 
his  nether  garments  of  the  same, 
with  a  patch  on  each  knee,  very 


skilfully  put  on.  Upon  the  whole, 
Senor  Slingsby,  you  will  admit  that 
he  had  not  much  the  appearance  of 
a  man  of  fashion.  The  beggars,  or 
pordioseros,  as  we  call  them,  who 
plied  their  vocation  then  upon  the 
steps  of  San  Felipe,  as  they  do  now 
at  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  to  the  dis« 
gust  and  annpyance  of  all  passers, 
looked  at  the  old  man  contemp- 
tuously, as  they  asked  him  for 
alms.  He  gave  a  small  coin  to  the 
most  ancient  of  those  nuisances, 
who  scarcely  deigned  to  acknow- 
ledge the  charity  with  a  grunt.  As 
he  passed  each  of  the  other  mendi- 
cants, he  courteously  excused  him- 
self in  the  conventional  phrase  with 
which  a  Spaniard  from  time  imme- 
morial is  wont  to  soften  his  refusaL 
*  Perdona  vuestra  merced  por  Dios, 
hermano  * — *  Brother,  let  your  wor- 
ship pardon  me,  for  God*s  sake.' 
In  return  he  received  from  each  a 
contribution  in  the  way  of  abuse. 
One  called  him  a  robber,  another  a 
Jew,  a  third  a  miser,  and  the  rest, 
with  their  opprobrious  epithets, 
chanted  in  chorus  a  complete 
litany  of  maledictions.  He  of  the 
patched  knees  received  these  comt 
plimentary  notices  with  profound 
silence,  and  wended  his  way  to  the 
top  of  tiie  flight  of  steps.  Upon  the 
open  space  before  the  church  stood 
a  group  of  young  fellows,  evidently 
gentlemen  of  quality — fast  young 
men :  some  of  them  lounging  against 
the  pillars  of  the  portico,  and  all 
listening  to  the  discourse  of  a 
brother  worthy,  a  youth  of  very 
fashionable  appearance,  though  his 
apparel  looked  a  little  the  worse  of 
the  wear.  The  old  man  paused  for  a 
moment  somewhat  hesitatingly,  then 
he  advanced  six  or  seven  paces,  with 
his  sombrero  in  his  hand,  towards 
the  orator;  then  be  stepped  back 
again,  convinced  that  the  caballeros 
did  not,  or  would  not,  take  any 
notice  of  him.  The  subject  of  dis- 
cussion was  the  merits  of  a  comedy 
of  Calderon,  which  had  been  per- 
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formed  t  d«j  or  two  before  at  the 
palace  of  Duen  Retiro.  The  speaker 
was  delivering  himself  of  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  chef  features  of  the 
comfKMiiion.  and   pointing  out,  at 
the  same  time,  at   least  as  manj 
faults  in  it  as  he  discovered  beauties. 
To  prove   all  this  satisfactorily  to 
his    auditory,  he   began  to  repeat 
some  vers<>s  of  the  play,  which  he 
had  picked  up  from  Uie  actors,  and, 
designing  to  give  an  imitation  of 
the  action  and  style  of  one  of  the 
performers  in  a  most  effective  pas- 
ssge   in   the    drama,  he    suddenly 
stepped  two  paces  backwards,  and 
flung  out  his  right  han<i  violently 
as  if  in  the  act  of  drawing  bin  sword. 
The  old  man  at  the  instant  ha<l  just 
again   approached    him,   and    was 
patiently  awaiting  the  conclusion  of 
the   critical  dissertation.      Accord- 
ingly, he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
receive   the    booted    heel    of    the 
caballero  on  a  very  tender  com  that 
studded  one   of    his  toeA,   and   to 
catch  a  blow  fr^m  a  clenched  flst, 
emphatically  planteil    Wtwcen    his 
nose  and  beard.     The  young  critic 
turned  round  his  face   to   see  the 
penon   he   had   encountered.    an4l 
beheld  the  old  man.  evidently  tlie 
worse  of  tlie  very  impressive  lecture 
on  tlie  drama. 

**  The  youth  recognized  hit  pre- 
sence with  an  ostli. 

"  '  Ahi  IMoncada  :  was  it  thou  that 
intemiptetl  me?  The  devil  uketliee 
for  a  churl — thou  art  alwayji  rc*ady 
enough  with  the  ell-wand  to  mea- 
sure a  lace  ruflle.  but  it  ii  plain 
thou  canst  not  calculate  the  distance 
that  should  be  kept  between  me 
and  thyself* 

*'The  uld  man  gulped  down  a  sigh, 
for  he  felt  keenly  tlie  <)ouble  mean- 
ing of  the  youth  s  remark  ;  how- 
erer,  he  contented  himself  with 
answering  fhe  caballero  in  a  very 
submissive  manner. 

**  *  Sefitir  don  (.riizman.  if  TOur 
worship  will  be  so  good  as  to  in- 
form n  e  where  and  when  it  will  be 


possible  for  me  to  have  the  honour 
of  an  interview  with  you,  without 
causing  you  any  inconvenience,  you 
will  do  me  a  favour  for  which 
I  shall  be  grateful  with  all  my 
heart.' 

'* '  Por  Dios !  *  replied  the  youth, 
*  I  had  some  notion,  Moncada,  of 
paying  thee  a  visit  this  very  day,  be* 
cause,  in  fact,  I  must  have  a  hun- 
dred ducats  by  night.' 

**  *  I  shall  have  them  ready  for  your 
worship  without  fail,"  said  Mon- 
eada,  this  time  giving  vent  to  the 
groan  which  he  had  swallowed  just 
before.  *  I  presume  your  worship 
will  honour  me  with  a  visit  at  night. 
I  know  very  well  that  you  would 
not  be  seen  entering  my  house  by 
day.* 

*'  *  I  will  go  to  thee  at  night,*  re- 
plied Guzman,  turning  his  shoulder 
coolly  upon  the  old  man. 

*'*And  hark*ee,  Moncada.  tell 
Reatriz  I  should  wish  to  hear  her 
sing  a  new  song.' 

**  Moncada  made  an  obeisance  to 
each  of  tlie  young  gentlemen  of  tlie 
group,  11  ho,  by  the  way.  had  stood  a 
little  apart  while  the  brief  dialogue 
was  going  on  between  Guzman  and 
him.  and  made  haute  to  leave  a  s|>ot 
where  his  presence  was  manifestly 
out  of  place. 

**  *  Gracias  a  Dios  !  *  exclaimed  the 
old  man,  in  a  voice  full  of  hope, 
when  he  was  fairly  out  of  their 
hearing,  '  God  be  praised !  he  has 
promised  to  come,  at  all  events.  So 
far  it  is  well.*  And  in  order  lo 
show  his  gratitude  as  he  descended 
the  steps,  he  bestowed  a  manredi 
upon  each  of  the  pordiosrrot^  who 
had  a  short  time  before  vitoperated 
him.  The  rascals  received  the  alma, 
but  according  to  their  wont«  they 
abused  him  as  much  as  ever,  wait- 
ing only  till  he  was  a  little  way  re- 
moved from  them  to  bestow  iipoti 
him  the  epitheu  of  usurer,  mean 
dog,  and  hunchback. 

^\Moncada  did  not  hear  them,  asd 
if  be  had  done  so  the  matter  Would 
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not  have  given  him  much  concern : 
and  so  he  passed  on  his  way  out  of 
the  Puerta'del  Sol. 

"  Senor,  we  will  have  another 
bottle  of  this  Valdepefias,  if  your 
worship  has  no  objection." 

*•  'Willi  all  my  heart/'  said  I. 

*' That's  a  capital  glass  of  wine 
— full-bodied,  rich,  and  fruity,"  said 
Don  Baltasar,  as  he  sipped  the 
fresh  importation  and  puffed  his 
cigarilo  contemplatively  for  a 
moment.  **  It  is  not  easy  to 
procure  a  genuine  cuero  of  it  even 
in  Madrid ;  you  Londoners  rarely, 
if  ever,  get  such  a  thing  in  your 
city.  Pues,  Seiior,  let  us  resume 
our  narrative." 

And  my  friend  recommenced  ac- 
cordingly. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  MERCHAKT  AND  HIS  DAUGHTER. 

**  No  doubt,  Senor  don  Juanatan 
you  are  curious  to  know  who  this  old 
man  may  be.  He  is  not  a  very  in- 
teresting person,  you  will  say,  with 
his  sneaking  manner,  his  patched 
garment  and  dirty  person,  with  all 
the  humility  of  a  poor  man,  and 
yet  with  certain  indications  of  being 
a  wealtliy  one.  Well,  then,  let  us 
follow  his  steps,  and  your  curiosity 
shall  soon  be  satisfied.  He  has 
turned  into  tlie  Calle  Mayor,  the 
street  that  runs  out  of  the  Puerta 
del  Sol  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  that  one  in  which  we  are  now 
sitting.  And  now  you  may  see  him 
entering  a  shop  there.  It  is  thronged 
with  persons  who  have  come  to  pur- 
chase goods.  Ho  opens  a  passage 
for  himself  through  them  with  as 
much  rudeness  as  he  had  shown 
consideration  and  humility  a  little 
time  before  in  front  of  the  church 
of  San  Felipe.  This  shop  and  this 
house  are  his.  You  would  make  a 
very  great  mistake  were  you  to  ima- 
^ne  tliat  the  tienda  of  Moncada 


was  similar  to  those  which  you  may 
now  see  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. Very  handsome  indeed  they 
are,  but,  if  the  tnith  must  be  told, 
immeasurably  behind  those  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris  (though  I  would  not 
for  the  world  hint  such  an  opinion 
to  the  worthy  Madrilenos  who  have 
never  been  out  of  Spain).  In  the 
shop  with  which  we  have  now  to  do 
there  were  no  commodious  and  ele- 
gant seats,  no  magnificent  lamps, 
no  mirrors,  no  pillars,  no  gilding, 
no  carving,  no  marble  pavement — 
nothing  of  the  sort  It  was  simply 
an  apartment,  low,  narrow,  and 
dark,  the  walls  of  which,  moreover, 
were  very  much  discoloured.  You 
had  to  descend  three  steps  to  reach 
the  floor,  which  was  laid  down  in  a 
rude  and  uneven  fashion,  and,  in- 
stead of  a  counter,  there  was  only  a 
large  unpainted  deal  table,  that 
looked  like  boards  put  together  in  a 
very  slovenly  manner.  Such  was  a 
first  class  magusin  des  modes  of  that 
day  in  the  capital  of  Spain,  the 
mistress  of  two  hemispheres,  as  our 
ancestors  used  to  say.  Neverthe- 
less, in  this  tienda  were  now  con- 
gregated ladies  of  fashion  in  their 
farthingales,  escorted  by  page  and 
duena;  caballeros  in  the  dress  of 
their  orders  ;  seamstresses,  tailors — 
men  and  women,  young  and  old. 
The  moment  Moncada  made  his 
appearance,  the  whole  crowd  of  cus- 
tomers assailed  him,  clamorously 
demanding  that  he  would  serve 
them  without  further  delay.  The 
old  man,  in  a  peevish  and  naneha' 
lant  manner  answered  them  all,  and 
went  inside  to  take  off  his  sombrero 
and  capa.  After  a  minute  or  two 
he  appeared  amongst  the  throng, 
with  a  little  dirty,  faded  skull-cap 
pulled  over  his  brows ;  and,  having 
administered  a  buffet  with  the  back 
of  his  hand  upon  the  face  of  one  of 
the  apprentice  lads  that  were  arrang- 
ing the  bales  and  parcels,  he  began 
to  enquire  of  each  of  his  customers 
what  it  was  that  he  or  she  desired. 
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" '  A  iDuff  of  inait«n*t  fur/  said  a 
•cfiorm,  *  kIiow  nie  the  r idlest  jou 
have  got* 

*'  *  I  want  iiik  »tockiugft— of  the 
best  quality,  rnmd,*'  said  an  ei- 
quiiite  voung  fop. 

**  Then  came  a  babel  of  Tociftrroas 
dernaiiilH  from  all  tlie  rest— 'Satin  ! 
ser^e!  ranilet!  silk!  ribbons!* 
And  so  on,  tlirough  eTory  article  of 
drcsH 

"  *  1  Kf'isU  ye  were  all  with  tlie  devil, 
with  your  scrcaniiDf?.*  growled  Mon- 
ca«ia  under  hin  breath — 'ill  betide 
Tour  cluruorouH  tongues !  *  Then 
he  calif  (1  out.  '  Gently !  f«ently ! — 
every  on«r  in  his  turn  —have  patience 

—  let  nu*  take  my  time — wliat  good 
is  hein;*  in  a  hurry?*  Sucii  were 
Uie  civility  and  politenchn  which 
Uie  shopkeepers  of  Spain  (lisplsyed 
in  thiffie  times,  uhen  selling  their 
p>od«4  to  tlieir  customers.  It  is  very 
diflferent.  Sefior  iVdro,  now-u-davs. 

• 

If  Mon«*uda  wm*  in  a  shop  in  lie- 
p  nt  Striet,  i»r  thr  Palais  Koyal,  1 
dtin't  think  he  wouM  turn  ^ariir  (or 
his  sou  1 1.  Well,  in  tine,  between 
hCitldii:',:.  and  remonstrating,  and 
chatT«*nni;.  Moncada  contrived  at 
last  t>»  satisfy  the  wants  of  every 
one,  nuking  in  most  ca-ies  each  pny 
whiit  he  deuumdetl.  liv  the  time  he 
hn  i  cleared  his  .shop  i>f  all  buyers, 
it  was  near  dinner  time.  So  he 
cl«»'»i'd  til-  «l«i.ir  i»f  the  ttenJa  for  the 
nii-ldiiy  nieul  and  the  airtt  \  and 
Went  up^:air««  t«»  see  his  daughter. 

'■  MiihiM'iu  w as  .iwi-al thy  merchant. 
aii'i  Oh*-  ini^hi  iiihap^  ex|H*ct  that 
tin  S:iin«  niii^'iuli.vnct>  would  be  dis- 
pl»iM-d  ui  thi*  At*^s  i>f  his  daui;Iit«-r 
as  was  >t-«'n  on  tilt'  counter  ol'  his 
Kii>>p  It'  >•}.  lit«  ui'ulil  be  tlii^ap* 
;  fiiittd  lit  .i:r./  ow.u:e.l  h-rfither 
in  II  houii  !jk  r  die  «if  u  Hillen  stutf 
In  the  ajMrtiU'iit  whiTe  jkhe  wan 
Siat'd  unlike  the  g.-.i  m  uf  o  .r 
nit»dern  iiu'ich.tni4.  there  wa^  t<>  be 
ate: I  in  ilher  pi.ut<ifer:i'  ij-t  iKup 
th  TO  wa-*  n»  ele^'an:  tabl.  witli  a 
mur  >r  u|**'n  ii     no  nch  «*raati)enLi 

—  ■*»irct>  if  I    rf  ( — I.  >  diawuj^s 


or  embroideries,  the  work  of  the 
young  lady's  own  hand,  set  in 
rich  frames  nor  upon  the  plain 
table  could  you  discover  more  books 
tlian  an  *  Ordonario  de  la  Misa ' 
( tlie  edition,  by  the  way,  of  Arobares, 
with  vignettes),  a  present  from  her 
father-confessor,  antl  the  *  Flos 
Sanctorum.*  witli  its  quaint  florid 
initials.  There  was.  nevertheless, 
a  tradition  in  the  household  which 
seemed  not  to  be  ill-founded,  that 
the  maiden  had,  concealed  in  her 
wardrobe,  the  novels  of  Montalvan, 
and  an  odd  volume  of  the  comedies 
of  Master  Tirso  de  Molina. 

**  Let  us  pause  a  moment,  my 
dear  Sefior,  while  the  old  man  is 
{getting  upstairs,  to  take  a  peep  at 
his  daughter.  Despite  (»f  her  niode.st 
attire  —perhaps  1  should  ratlier  say 
by  reastm  of  it  -  Heatri/  was  a  girl, 
to  say  tlie  least  for  her.  that  would 
interest  you  at  the  very  tinit  glance. 
.She  waa  occupied  at  needlework, 
from  which  now  and  then  she  raised 
her  eyes  and  looked  anxiously  to- 
wanis  the  diH>r.  Thev  wer<*  fina 
black  eyes.  Sofior  Pedro,  full  and 
soft :  and  tliev  suited  well  with  the 
languor  t*f  a  cheek  upon  which  the 
roses  Were  somewhat  paling,  as  if 
some  early  trouble  hail  come  upon 
her  young  heart.  And  yet  tluU 
pallur  w<>uld  have  l»eeii  less  per- 
(vptihle  Were  it  not  in  con trast  with 
the  rich  dark  c><mplexion  of  face 
and  brow  tlist  tohi  of  Moorish 
blooil  minglin*.;  with  that  of  Spain. 
So  far  as  you  cnul  1  form  a  judg- 
ment «if  her  t'uure.  as  she  sat  with 
the  \.t\iU  of  the  thick  stuff  rob« 
draping  i:.  y  lu  W(»ul«i  pronounce  it 
miller  I  lump,  and  not  ungraceful ; 
und  tlie  ht  ad,  with  it**  black  liair. 
was  nell  «it  on  a  tieck  that  swelled 
into  a  titcidedly  •^•kkI  bu»L  On 
the  a  hole.  Snor,  don't  you  think 
old  Moiicadit's  tiau^hter,  DoUrii, 
;i  prett\  fcCir.  ■'" 

**  l>Jci.ledl\ ,  Don  Kahasar."  I  an 
swen-d      "  Yuu  have  sketched  her 
utf  q  ii:e  to  my  satisfaction,  and  1 
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am  not  over  easily  pleased,  I  can 
tell  you/* 

•*  You  ought  not  to  be, 
Seiior,  considering  all  you  have 
seen,  especially  your  own  ladies 
of  England. ** 

"  Ay,  and  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land too,  Don  Baltasar,'*  I  added. 

My  friend  laid  his  hand  on  his 
heart  silently,  and  made  a  reveren- 
tial '  inclination  of  the  head.  The 
grave  and  courtly  homage  of  the 
Spanish  gentleman  was  more  elo- 
quent of  praise  than  a  thousand 
complimentary  speeches  uttered  in 
all  the  exaggerated  phraseology  of 
Spanish  gaUantxy.  My  national 
pride  was  satisfied. 

**  I  pledge  you,  Don  Baltasar,  to 
the  lovely  daughters  of  Spain,"  said 
I,  with  enthusiasm,  and  I  filled  a 
glass  of  Valdepenas,  "  rich  and 
sparkling  as  this  ruddy  wine.** 

"  I  drink  to  the  fair  women  of 
the  British  Isles,*'  responded  Don 
Baltasar.  with  stately  courtesy,  as 
he  touched  my  glass  ceremoniously 
with  tlie  edge  of  his  own.  "  Beso 
a  ellas  los  pies — I  kiss  their  feet, 
Seiior  Slingsby.'* 

This  little  matter  being  des- 
patched, my  friend  resumed  his 
narration. 

CHAPTER  III. 

LOST. 

"Well,  tlien,  let  us  suflfer  Mon- 
cada  to  open  the  door  and  enter. 
We  have  kept  him  waiting  a  long 
time. 

**  Beatriz,  as  I  said,  was  engaged 
with  her  needle — I*m  afraid  she 
made  but  blundering  work  of  it — 
and  the  moment  her  father  made 
his  appearance,  she  fixed  her  eyes 
inquiringly  upon  him,  and  she 
divined  at  the  first  glance  that  ho 
had  something  of  interest  to  tell 
her.  With  great  anxiety  the  girl 
awuted  the  moment '  when  her 
father  should  open  his  lips,  and 


though  she  eould  not  conceal  her 
impatience,  she  did  not  dare  to  put 
a  question  to  him.  Moncada  was 
in  no  hurry.  After  a  period  of 
silence,  which  Ixied  the  poor  girl 
sorely,  he  at  length  broke  it  by 
saying,— 

'*  *  I  have  spoken  to  Don  Guz- 
man, Beatriz.* 

''*Gods  goodness  be  praised/ 
was  the  reply. 

"  •  We  shall  receive  him  here  to- 
night,* continued  the  old  man ; 
'he  said  he  was  thinking  of 
coming  to  see  me.' 

"  *  Ah  !  father,  I  told  you  that  he 
would  surely  come.* 

•••Ay;  he  won't  fail,  I'll  be 
sworn.  He  wants  a  hundred 
ducats.' 

•*  •  Is  that  what  brings  him,  then  ? ' 
said  Beatriz,  with  a  sigh. 

** '  And  pray,  girl,  what  should 
bring  one  of  those  court  gallants 
to  the  house  of  a  humble  and  art- 
less trader  ?  What,  but  to  wheedle 
him  out  of  his  money  and  to  insult 
his  daughter?* 

•* '  Father,  for  God*s  sake  do  not 
say  this — do  not  think  it.  I  do 
not  deserve  this — indeed  I  do  not.* 

••  *  When  will  you  learn  to  under- 
stand,* continued  the  old  man^ 
almost  sternly,  not  regarding  the 
girl's  distress,  'that  a  maiden*8 
honour  is  not  untarnished,  if  she 
gives  occasion  to  the  world  to  sus- 
pect her  even  of  having  too  little 
circumspection?  I  tell  thee,  girl, 
people  have  seen  thee  conversing 
with  this  young  man,  who,  in  an 
evil  hour,  set  his  eyes  on  thee ; 
and  thereby  thou  hast  damaged  thy 
reputation,  it  may  be,  just  as  much 
as  if  thou  hadst  committed  a 
graver  fault.  Thinkest  thou  that 
3iis  young  gallant,  to  gratify  his 
vanity,  will  not  have  boasted  of 
favours  which  he  never  was  granted? 
Beatriz !  Beatriz !  thou  art  injured 
in  character  and  honour  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  and  if  this  Don 
Guzman  do  not  make  thee  his  wife. 
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there  is  nothing  for  thee,  girl«  bat 
to  take  refuge  in  a  conrent,  and 
hide  thj  thamo  and  thj  sorrow 
there.' 

**  When  she  heard  these  cruel 
words,  poor  Beatriz  burst  into 
tears.  Moncada,  heedless  of  her 
grief,  proceeded : — 

•*  •  Your  lover  will    be   here  to- 
nicht.  Well,  if  1  dare  tosajto  him, 
*  Don  Guzman,  if  you  do  not  mwrcj 
my  daughter  you  are  a  perfidious 
man.'      Ue   will    reply  to  roe  no 
doubt,  'Moncada,  you  an?  a  low- 
bom  fellow,  and  I  could  not  think 
of  dcfding  my  pure  blood,  my  tangr§ 
azul,  by  mingling    it  with  yours.* 
Then,  if  I  remind  him  that  1  have 
freetl  him  frum  his  creditors,  and 
that  I  hare  suffered  him  to  deceive 
me  intc'ntionally  witli  promises  and 
ondcrtakitigH    that    he  will    never 
make  g<K>d.  for  the  purpose  of  trr* 
ing  if  his  sense  of  honour  would 
induce   him   to   repair   the   injury 
which   his  mad  love  has  inflicted 
on   thy   n.*|nitatii»fi.   why,   he  will, 
belike,  tell   me   tlut   all   the   gold 
locked  up  in  my  coffers  would  be 
but  a  poor  price  for  so  high  a  con- 
nection; that  it  i.4  surelv  not  his 
fault  if  you  ha^  e  been  a  silly  cre- 
dulous  girl   to   take  senou«»ly  the 
trifling  attentions  which  he  was  so 
condescending  as  to  pay  you  ;  and 
that  I.  engrossed  in  tlie  covetous- 
ness   of   my   own    thoughts,   have 
made  a  verv  inconsiderate  calcula- 
tion   quite   above   tlie  standard  of 
his   moral   el«*vation.      And    so   it 
happens,  daughter,  that  I,  who  was 
once  a  poor  man  but  by  force  of  my 
own  honi'At  industry  and  persever- 
ance  tli rough  many  long  yean  of 
privation  and  toil,  am  now.  ^rarias 
a  iJios,  an  opulent  citizi*n.  yot  so 
far  am   1   fntin  having  gained  for 
mvs«lf  thcnbv  the  favour  and  re- 
■pect  of  mankind,  that   1  have,  on 
the   contrar}',    brouglit    on    myself 
only  their  dislike  and  envr.    While. 
CO  the  otlierhand,  this  Willi,  thought- 
laaa  young  gallant — tliis  scamp  who 


has  squandered  the  patrimony  of 
his  ancestors— he,  forsootli,  is  not 
a  whit  the  less  thought  of  by  the 
worid.  and  his  reputation  is  nut 
sullied  by  all  his  dissoluteness  and 
impmdeDce.  Oh !  no.  The  career 
of  honour  is  open  to  him.  He  it 
a  eabiUrro  m-iy  komraJo  jf  fin 
maneka,  God  wot!  And  nobody 
will  dare  to  censure  him  because 
he  may  have  reducetl  twenty  honest 
families  to  WTetchcKlne$i<«  While 
I,  who  give  a  comfortable  livelihood 
to  I  know  not  how  manv  honest 
folks  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, I,  pvr  JJios  !  am  despised  and 
looked  down  upon  by  those  hidal- 
got — I,  who  could  buy  and  sell  a 
score  of  them.* 

**Old  Moncada  had  gradually 
worked  himself  up  into  a  state  of 
excitement  quite  unusual  with  him, 
and  had.  in  the  contemplation  oi 
his  own  social  grievances,  quite  for- 
gotten  the  sorrows  of  his  daughter, 
and  indt»ed  her  very  presence. 
Meanwhile  tlie  poor  girl,  as  her 
father  was  thus  dilating  upon  hta 
wrongs,  and  stringing  together 
those  doleful  items  of  his  account 
with  the  world,  was  weeping  silently 
and  indulging  in  her  own  reflec- 
tions. She  might  well  have  felt^ 
and  probably  tlie  thought  entered 
into  her  mind— tliat  if  traders  like 
her  father  were  at  tliat  period  held 
in  such  mean  estimation,  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  it  was  perha|>s  to  be 
found  in  the  unsuflerable  coarse- 
ness of  their  manners,  and  their 
utter  neglect  of  those  habits  and 
forms  ^hioh  C(»nfer  a  certain  polish 
and  ftonkommif  upon  the  characier 
—in  their  soniid  avarice,  which  de- 
prived them  of  so  many  rational 
and  riviluiiig  pleasures,  and  whieb 
led  thrm  to  indulge  tbemselvca  in 
filth  and  slovenliness— in  fine,  Id 
the  ab^htte  want  of  tliat  true  niar- 
chant-likr  spirit  which  caused  a 
useful  and  honourable  profeaaioo  ta 
degenerate  into  an  art  of  groia 
cozening  and  eatortion* 
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"  At  length  the  night  came,  and 
witli  it  Don  Guzman.     Thanks  to 
the  state  of  his  purse,  he  was  tnie 
to  his  promise  on  this  occasion,  and 
repaired  at  the  appointed  time  to 
the  ahode  of  Moncada.     He  found 
the  old  man  and  his  daughter  await- 
ing him.     When   he  entered    the 
apartment  I  have  already  described, 
the  wily  trader  bolted  the  door  with- 
out being  perceived  while  Don  Guz- 
man was   making  his  greetings  to 
Beatnz,  and  the  three  were  left  to 
themselves  without   the  danger  of 
interruption.      What    passed    pre- 
cisely during  the  hours   that  Don 
Guzman  remained  I  am  not  able 
to  detail.     I  dou*t  think  there  was 
much  singing :  so  fur  as  the  voice 
of  Beatriz  was  heard  at  all,  it  was 
in  tones  of  sorrow.     Between  the 
men  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk- 
ing— loud  and  violent  at  times,  and 
at  others  in  accents  of  remonstrance 
and  entreaty.     Moncada  was  on  his 
own  ground  now,  with  his  debtor 
facing  him.     Don  Guzman  was  not 
now  before  the  facade  of  San  Felipe, 
surrounded  by  his  gay  and  insolent 
companions  ;    but    alone  —  save  a 
poor  weeping  girl   by  his   side — 
with  a  remorseless    creditor  who 
threatened  him  with   ruin.     What 
a  host  of  conflicting  passions  was 
that  night  struggling  in  the  breasts 
of  these  three  persons,  each   con- 
tending  for  the  mastery,  and  each  by 
turns  triumphant !     Pride,  avarice, 
ambition,  scorn,  hope,  fear,  sorrow, 
love.     And  so  the  night  wore  on; 
and   when   it  was    past  midnight 
Don  Guzman  at  last  left  the  house, 
and  with  hurried  steps  and  moody 
air,  traversed  the  lonely  streets  till 
he  reached  his  home.     Two  days 
afterwards,   before    the    first  grey 
light  of  the  morning,  a  travelling 
carriage  stood  before   the  gate  of 
his  palacio:  Don  Guzman  stepped 
hurriedly  in,  wrapped  up  in  a  travel- 
ling dress;    his    faithful    camarero 
mounted    outside ;    the    postilion 
crocked   his    long  whip  over    his 


horses*  ears,  and  away  they  dashed 
at  full  speed  and  soon  left  the  city 
of  Madrid  behind  them. 

•*  From  that  day  forth  Don  Guz- 
man was  seen  no  more  in  the  city 
of  Madrid.  The  loungers  of  San 
Felipe  lost  one  of  their  sprightliest 
companions ;  the  Teatro  Principe 
missed  its  acutest  critic ;  and  one 
young  hidalgo  of  the  sangre  azul 
had  disappeared  from  the  aristo- 
cratic reunions.  *  Quan  lejos  de 
ojo,  ton  lejos  de  corazon,*  as  our 
Spanish  proverb  has  it — *  Out  of 
sight  out  of  mind,*  as  you  say  in 
England.  He  was  spoken  of  for  a 
week,  remembered  for  a  fortnight, 
and  then  forgotten  for  ever. 

*' Don  Guzman  was  gone;  but 
whither,  or  why,  no  one  seemed  to 
know;  but  all  agreed  that  his  de- 
parture was  as  mysterious  as  it  was 
sudden.  For  a  week,  as  I  said,  he 
was  talked  about,  and  with  some 
curiosity,  too.  and  interest  amongst 
his  companions.  Those  most  inti- 
mate with  him,  who  knew  the  state 
of  bis  exchequer,  and  his  connec- 
tions, monetary  and  amatory,  with 
old  Moncada  and  Beatriz,  looked 
knowingly,  and  intimated  their 
belief  that  the  hidalgo,  by  a  mas- 
terly movement,  had  outwitted  the 
merchant  and  abandoned  the  daugh- 
ter, and  that  the  one  had  lost  his 
money  and  the  other  her  heart  to 
no  purpose.  And,  indeed,  there 
seemed  to  be  good  reason  for 
coming  to  that  conclusion.  The 
old  trader  was,  if  possible,  moro 
rude  and  unmannerly  than  ever. 
There  was  evidently  something 
amiss  with  him.  It  was  observed 
that  he  dismissed  first  one  of  his 
apprentices,  and  then  the  other; 
that  he  lent  no  more  money,  and 
called  in  all  that  was  due  to  him, 
and  that  by  degrees  his  shelves 
and  table  were  emptied  of  goods, 
and  his  tienda  of  customers.  And 
Beatriz — no  one  ever  saw  her  now 
in  plaza  or  eaUe ;  but  sometimes  of 
an  evening  her  fine  voice  would  be 
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beard  at  the  half-opened  easement 
of  her  own  lonelv  chain l^c-r.  ••incini; 
to  tlie  iioiind  of  her  rikueia  «»ome 
meUnrholv  love  dittv.  tliat  told  too 
plainly  tliat  her  heart  and  her 
thoughts  Were  far  away  wtih  one 
who  bad  left  her  liehind  him.  One 
day,  o^L^me  niunths  after  tliat  tne- 
tnorahic  nii;ht,  those  who  traversed 
the  Cullf  Mayur  observed  that  tlie 
tienda  of  Moncada  remained  closed. 
It  was  6oon  diiicovervd  tliat  tlie 
house  was  vacant.  The  old  man 
and  his  daughter  had  disap|»oan*d. 
but  the  cause  and  manner  of  their 
disapf»earanre  was  a  nnsten-  to  all 
who  took  the  trouble  to  tlnnk  about 
such  people  as  a  tradesman  and  his 
daughter,  llit'yniij^ht  have  drowned 
themsclres  in  tlie  river  for  aught 
anj  one  knew  or  cored.  Indeed, 
there  was  a  rumour  that  aom<-botJv 
had  seen  them  botli  one  <'Vvniu^ 
hurrying  down  towarU  the  Man/a- 
nares.  Hut  mhat  matter  '  i^*  nen 
sabc?  So  til  ere  was  an  ona  of 
tiiem ;  and  tlicv,  too.  after  a  littio 
time,  weP:  forgotten." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Don  ISAi.TASAit  pati-fcd.  rolled  up 
anothtr  ci'VinUi  in  /'7'/  dt  hUo,  lit 
it  hlowly,  and  began  sniikim:.  niu»* 
inu'Iy  I  was  unwillnu'  fur  a  mo- 
ment to  inttmipt  hiH  thmiclitii. 

"  A  sad  toort  of  buMnc-««i. '  1  >ai«l 
at  last  *'  I  fiuppo^^e  t!if  ol-i  mnn 
anii  his  ilaughter  witt-  naiiy 
droMUeti,  or  ]»irhaps  tlie\  il.-d  t'l 
•onie  di-vLnnt  Imi-i  ti»  hib-  th*  ir  diA- 
afipointnunt  an  i  >ii:imc  ' 

*•  IVrhapH  ih«  %  diil.  uji!»  th.-  curt 
reply.     •  i^iiirnHalH-  '  * 

**  Antl  l>ijn  (iu/inan.  suirly  re* 
tribution  Ha.1  in  st  m  tfr  Iniu.'" 

••Ttrhapi   it  h.m.     n.iU-    Pi.s, 
and  ajiiin  my  ffirnd  n-Up-^-l  into 
fibni'f.     Afti.'r  a  ftw  nnnurt  <.  a»  if 
awakin;;  from  a  tit  of  abitrAvti<'n.  ho 
kad.— 


•*  Senor  Slingsbj,  wert  yoa  erer 
in  Sicilj?- 

«*That  I  was,  Don  Baltasar."  I 
replied. 

"  And  in  Palermo,  probably  ^  '* 

**  i  H  eour»e.  Who  would  go  to 
Sicily  witliout  seeing  it»  capital  ?  " 

*'  Ah  !  that'^  quite  true.  Well, 
all  my  earliest  and  happiest  rae* 
uories  aie  connected  with  tliat 
picturesque  city  and  its  charming 
environs  Do  v^u  remember  the 
Concha  dOro  7  •' 

"*  Who  could  i'Tcr  forget  that  rich 
and  inofrt  lovely  piece  of  scenerr 
tliat  hds  once  traventafd  it'/  "  I  replied. 
**  1  renieml^er,  an  it  were  but 
yesterday.  9la  1  jnurneyed  towarda 
Palermo,  and  cau;;ht  the  tint  sight 
of  it«»  spires  and  domei^.  hovr  that 
beaulilul  regi-jii.  liki?  a  .:oIden  shell, 
slopeil  down  gently  from  all  sidea 
to  the  water's  niar^iu«  wbero  the 
city  \ii\  in  »Iumher.*' 

**Ah!  Dios.  Yes.  dear  Senor; 
and  tlie  hues  of  gold  and  emerald 
that  clothed  t^at  \ alley  ~tha  rich 
oran^'o  trees,  tl.t*  green  palmn.  the 
oliveb.  the  acat'i.i%  and  tlie  fig-treea 
— ne%er  >hall  1  forget  tliem.*' 

**l>ut  vthat  i'lingH  tliem  to  your 
meniury  just  ii»w.  Don  Daltaaar?** 

**  Y«iU  shall  know  presently.  Just 
give  nie  my  own  way.  Well,  in  one 
of  those  charmin;{  country  palacios 
that  lire  Si*.'a:ercd  tli rough  the 
Concha  d'Oro.  there  sat  in  Uie  bal- 
cony,  one  evening  in  September,  a 
youM;;  man.  and  at  his  side  was  a 
lu'iy.  dark-e\od  and  dark- tressed. 
She  t<iuohed  a  guitar  with  the  hand 
o:'  a  proticicnt,  and  she  sang  a 
S|ani%ii  niflojy  with  a  yoioi  that 
r:in^'  «»ut  swixn  and  clear  upon  the 
even  n^  uir  The  K**ntleman  looked 
at  ht  r  witii  lan^'uid  udmiratiou  aa 
he  it  ane<l  iiid'ieiitly  against  the 
liittii'f.  uihI  «*:iii>ke>i  his  cigar.  They 
«•  !•»  "trainjt.r^  .\ob.»  ly  knew  who 
tit«*y  urie.  or  wht-noe  lliey  came. 
1(1*'  ;;•  iitiCiiLin  hiid  arrived  acme 
tiiree  iui>iith»  pre\iou>ly  and  IumI 
t4iken  tiie  place  .  then  he  went  mfmj 
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for  his  family  somewhere,  and 
shortly  reappeared  with  his  wife,  a 
very  pretty  young  woman,  and  an 
old  major  domo,  with  a  very  round 
back  and  high  shoulders.  He  went 
by  the  name  of  Montano.  The 
gentleman  was  called  Don  Guzman, 
and  his  wife " 

**Beatriz,  of  course,"  swd  I,  inter- 
rupting him. 

"Of  course,**  replied  Don  Bal- 
tasar.  **  Now  you  have  the  whole 
secret.  A  word  or  two  more  will 
explain  all.  Upon  the  night  when 
Don  Guzman  visited  old  Moncada, 
the  latter  had  laid  all  his  plans  with 
great  skill .  When  the  young  hidalgo 
asked  for  the  hundred  ducats,  of 
which  indeed  ho  had  very  pressing 
need,  the  merchant  not  only  declined 
to  advance  them,  but  reminded  his 
guest  of  certain  large  sums  already 
due,  and  the  securities  for  which  he 
produced.  He  stated,  in  a  very 
business-like  and  remorseless  man- 
ner, his  determination  to  enforce 
payment  the  next  day.  Guzman 
raved,  stormed,  vituperated  ;  but  to 
no  purpose.  Moncada  was  imper- 
turbable. He  then  parleyed,  en- 
treated, supplicated — in  vaia.  Mon- 
cada was  hard  as  a  nether  mill- 
stone. The  young  man  was  in 
despaii*.  He  knew  his  creditor  had 
him  iu  his  power,  and  could  ruin 
him.  Was  there  no  mode  of  avert- 
ing his  fate  ?  Yes,  there  was  ;  and 
Moncada  now  made  his  proposition 
— a  simple  and  easy  solution  of 
all  Don  Guzman*s  difficulties.  He 
would  remit  all  his  debts  ;  he  would 
make  him  rich — rich  beyond  his 
expectations,  as  the  husband  of  his 
child.  Guzman,  of  course,  avowed 
his  love  and  admiration  for  Beatriz 
— and,  to  say  the  truth,  he  did  both 
love  and  admire  her;  but  he  said 
something  about  his  sangre  azul; 
and  then  he  looked  at  the  weeping 
girl  and  forgot  all  about  his  blood, 
and  ran  to  her,  and  gallantly,  like 
a  courteous  Spanish  hidalgo  as  he 
was,  kissed  her  hand;  and  when  be 


turned  round  to  speak  again  ta 
Moncada,  the  old  fellow  was  gone. 
Guzman  and  Beatriz  soon  settled 
the  love  affair  between  them,  and 
when  her  father  returned  he  saw 
all  was  right,  so  he  shook  hands 
with  Don  Guzman  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  kissed  his  daughter,  and 
gave  them  both  his  blessing.  One 
difficulty,  ^however,  remained.  Don 
Guzman  was  by  birth  and  lineage 
a  '  Castellano  viejo  y  rancio,'  and  to 
marry  in  Madrid  one  who  was  not 
his  equal  was  not  to  be  thought  of 
for  a  moment ;  to  do  so  would  be  to 
lose  caste  for  ever,  and  be  cut  by 
all  his  old  associates.  There  was 
only  one  course  left,  namely,  to  be 
beforehand  with  his  acquaintances 
aind  to  cut  them  first.  Accordingly, 
it  was  aiTanged  that  he  should  leave 
Madrid  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that 
Moncada  and  Beatriz  should  follow 
as  soon  as  the  merchant  could  wind 
up  his  affairs  and  convert  his  goods 
into  ready  money.  And  this,  as 
you  have  seen,  Seuor,  was  accom- 
plished so  cleverly  that  nobody 
ever  knew  where  any  of  the  parties 
had  gone.  Such  were  the  steps 
that  a  caballero  in  tliose  times  was 
forced  to  take  in  order  to  marry 
the  daughter  of  a  trader,  who  wore 
nether  garments  with  patches  on 
the  knees." 

•*  But  things  are  different  now-a- 
days,**  said  I. 

*•  Gracias  Dies!  they  are,*'  replied 
my  friend.  "In  our  days  a  noble 
would  have  less  scruple  in  allying 
himself  with  the  daughter  of  a 
merchant,  because  these  latter  are 
a  very  different  sort  of  persons  from 
what  they  were  then.  You  may  set  it 
down,  Seiior  Slingsby,  as  a  general 
rule,  that  the  prejudices  against  any 
particular  class  in  society  are  the 
result  of  some  just  reason  founded 
upon  the  vices,  or  the  defects,  or  the 
absurd) tit 8  of  the  individuals  of 
that  class,  and  therefore  it  is  that 
these  prejudices  give  way  the  mo- 
ment that  the  class  thus  despised 
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are  entitled  to  a  more  ftdrmntageous 
ettimite.' 

Sentiments  like  these  coming 
from  1  Spaniard  of  birth  struck  me 
with  surprise,  and  I  thought  them 
highly  commendable.  Indeed,  I 
ventured  to  intimate  as  much  to 
him.  He  received  the  compliment 
with  a  smile,  and  then  resumed: 
"You  would, no  doubt,  wish  to  hear 
the  fortunes  of  this  new  family.  It 
is  told  in  a  few  words.  Don  Guz- 
man, as  I  said,  really  loved  his 
wife.  And  so,  when  he  was  sepa- 
rated from  his  gay  companions  and 
was  beyond  the  iJlurements  of  the 
dice-boi  and  the  theatre,  and  within 
the  influences  of  a  lovely  and  a  loving 
woman,  he  became  a  domei»tic  man 
and  a  pattern  husband.  The  quick 
intellect  and  natural  gentility  of  her 
nature  enabled  Keatriz  so  to  pro6t 
by  the  intercourse  and  teaching  of 
her  husband,  that  she  soon  became 
a  thorough  lady,  even  in  the  social 
conventionalities  that  ever  distin- 
guish  a  lady.  Wliile  old  Moncada, 
proud  of  his  daughter  and  of  the 


alliance  which  she  had  made,  besan 
to  conform  himself  gradually  to  nia 
new  position.  His  ^msetime  and 
coarseness  were  wonderrally  miti- 
gated. H  e  became  actually  attentive 
to  matters  of  dress,  and  was  never 
seen  with  soiled  hands  or  patched 
garments.  Before  he  passed  away 
from  the  world,  he  danced  grand- 
children—real hidalgos,  with  tangrw 
and  in  tlieir  veins—upon  his  knee  ; 
and  the  remoter  offspring  of  Don 
Guzman  and  Beatriz  Moncada  be* 
came  respected  merchants  both  in 
Sicily  and  Spain." 

Don  Baltasar  thrust  his  hand  into 
his  breast  and  drew  forth  a  loeket 
Opening  it  with  a  spring,  hesliowed 
me  a  miniature  of  a  lady,  dressed  in 
tlie  fashion  of  the  previous  centunr : 
a  graceful,  matronly,  and  beautiml 
face,  with  coal-black  eyes  and  raven 
hair. 

**That  is  the  portrait  of  my 
great  grandmother.  Was  I  not 
right,  ^^enor  Blingsby,  in  saying  that 
Beatriz  Moncada  was  a  pretty 
girl  ?  *• 
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THE  EETUEN. 

Behold,  with  calm  and  placid  brow  and  gaily  waving  crest. 

The  conqueror  from  the  distant  East  has  reached  his  native  West ! 

Through  far-off  Ind  with  gallant  men  he  held  his  princely  way, 

And  leaves  beliind  him  warrior  hearts  obedient  to  his  sway. 

By  Kashmir  s  lakes,  by  Indus'  wave,  and  Ganges'  mighty  flood. 

O'er  plains  where  valiant  cliieftains  watch,  no  power  his  course  withstood ; 

Where  Delhi  raised  her  threatening  front,  and  Kyber  barred  the  way. 

And  Gwalior  frown'd  defiance  down,  now  all  is  peace  to-day. 

But  where  the  trophies  of  the  fight  P  and  where  the  spoils  of  warP 

The  vanquish'd  foe  in  fury  chaln'd  to  his  triumphal  car  P 

Comes  he  not  from  ensanguined  fields  encumber'd  with  the  slain, 

Black  desolation  in]his  track,  and  captives  in  his  train  P 

Did  piercing  shriek  of  widowhood  smite  his  departing  ear, 

Or  cry  of  orphan  cling  to  him  to  fill  his  soul  with  fear  P 

No !  his  the  nobler  mission  far,  by  true  goodwill  to  gain 

Dominion  o'er  those  spirits  wild  and  bind  them  with  Love's  chain. 

As  softly  as  from  shore  to  shore  is  borne  the  light  canoe. 

As  swiftly  as  from  Indian  bow  the  hunter's  arrow  flew. 

As  brightly  as  the  blazing  torch  the  unarmed  peasant  bears 

In  safety  through  the  forest  wild  where  tigers  make  their  lairs. 

More  potent  than  the  cannon's  voice  that  thunder'd  on  Lahore, 

Tlie  gentle  tones  of  love  prevail'd  as  they  have  done  before ; 

As  when  on  sky-crown'd  Himalaya's  chill  and  snowy  vest 

The  melting  sun  descends  and  gives  fruition  to  its  breast. 

So  from  Ceylon  to  Afghan's  bounds,  from  Birmah  to  Bombay, 

Right  loyally  their  future  King  they  welcomed  on  his  way. 

When  forth  in  all  their  glittering  pomp  and  pride  of  ancient  race 

Each  Maharajah  greeting  gave  in  glad  and  solemn  grace. 

Fierce  heirs  to  thrones  oft  fiercely  held  in  cruelty  and  hate. 

And  gorgeous  as  the  golden  East  in  all  their  regal  state. 

Have  spread  the  hospitable  board,  rejoicing  there  to  see 

A  monarch  who  can  rule,  and  still  have  all  his  subjects  free. 

Hence  buried  be.  ten  fathoms  deep,  the  tyrant- weapon  Fear; 

Give  Freedom  place,  roll  darkness  back,  let  light  o'er  all  appear  ! 

For  where,  of  old,  fell  Terror  s  Code  did  weak  submission  gain, 

Now  Fealty  moves  in  manly  guise,  and  chants  its  noble  strain. 

Then  let  us  sing  loud  paeans  to  our  Prince  who  thus  has  won 

A  hundred  million  hearts  and  more— and  echo  still  "  well  done  !  " 

Loved  son  of  monarch  still  more  loved — more  loved  than  aU  that  reign 

In  all  tlie  kingdoms  that  exist  on  this  vast  world's  domain. 

Reign  on,  great  Queen,  whose  gentle  sway  thy  subjects'  rights  secures ; 

Thy  throne  is  set  on  loving  hearts,  aod  there  thy  throne  endures. 

And  Thou,  tliy  country's  hope  and  pride,  heir  to  her  diadem, 

A  generous  people  claim  thy  love — 0  give  thy  heart  to  them ! 

J.  «r.  M. 
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SECOND   8EBIES.— No.  29. 


niS  EXCELLEXCT  BABON  LTTTON,  O.C8.L 

Victrtty  ami  Got€mor''G€n€ral  of  India, 

ToB  AppoiDtment,  a  few  months  ago,  of  Edward  Bobeii  Bulwer>LjUoQ 
to  tho  Oovemor-Oeneralship  of  India,  had  the  rare  merit  of  beiog 
received  with  great  Mtinfaction,  not  onlj  bj  the  Commonwealth  cf 
Letters,  but  bj  the  public  generallj. 

Recent  erenta  have  tended  to  excite  a  more  lirely  interest  than 
formerlj  felt  in  the  manv  niipects  of  the  Eastern  question.  It  is 
ledf^ed  that  England  nant^,  and  will  want,  her  ablest  men  and  moat 
skilful  diplomatists  to  ct*ntend  with  and  guide  the  conflicting  euiftDta 
settioi;  eastwards ;  and  as  Lord  Ljtton  has  already  aehieTod  a  high 
position  iu  the  roll  of  diplomatic  names,  the  general  iropreasiott  preraila 
that  England's  interests  could  not  be  entrusted  to  one  in  all  rcapecta 
more  competent ;  for  he  has,  besides  distinguished  ability,  the  leputation 
of  great  tact,  together  with  insight  into  character  and  erenta.  He 
possesses  aim),  in  a  high  det^ree,  the  grace  and  charm  of  the  poet-nature, 
the  culti\ated  and  sympathetic  mind,  the  genial  and  gracioiia  manner 
that  naturally  attracts  what  is  greatest  and  best,  and  which  made  his 
$alon  the  most  desirable  and  enjoyable  in  Paris,  as  well  as  in  Vienna ;  and 
indeed,  we  may  add,  wherever  he  has  been.  He  is  one  who  can  command, 
by  superior  intellectual  qualities,  and  also  win,  by  those  finer  personal 
influences  which  are  neither  to  be  analyzed  nor  explained. 

The  Press  was  wonderfully  unanimous  in  approving  of  Lord  Lytlon's 
appointment.     The  TimeM  » aid : — 

**Thtf  chtiice  of  I>ord  r\tto:i  as  succetsnr  to  Lord  Northbrook  is  bold  and 

sthkio^.     Few  can  havr  (nic«M.il  st  the  sp|Kjixitiurut  l^furs  it  waj  made  public, 

but  •till  fcwrr.  probably.  « ill  now  qut^ticm  its  fiuic-it.     Lcrd  Lytton  has  hia 

as  bj  tnhahtanoe.  bat  he  has  had  a  t     ai      ia  public  aflkiri  vhieli  hia 


^Sc-t.-— 
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accomplished  father  had  not,  and  he  is  believed  to  possess  adxninistratiye 
abilities  in  which  his  father  was  wanting.  He  possesses,  but  is  not  possessed  by, 
a  graceful  poetic  talent,  which  secures  him  the  advantages  of  a  cultivated  and 
sympathetic  imagination,  but  does  not  threaten  to  dominate  his  intellectual 
qualities. 

*'  In  the  diplomatic  service  he  has  risen  fast  and  far,  and  both  his  powers  of 
work  and  his  skill  in  afifairs  are  recognized  on  the  continent  no  less  than  at  home. 
As  British  Minister  at  Lisbon  he  has  had  little  scope  for  eminent  services,  and 
his  labours  in  the  subordinate  ranks  of  diplomacy  are  better  known.  His  reports 
have  always  been  admirably  clear  and  full,  and  his  Minutes  in  Council,  with 
which  a  Governor- General  is  bound  to  eicpound  or  defend  his  policy,  will  be 
penned  by  a  master  of  literary  style. 

**  Lord  Lytton  goes  out  to  India  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  at  a  period  when  the 
interest  of  Englishmen  is  deepening  rapidly.  It  is  significant  that  an  experi- 
enced and  able  diplomatist  should  be  selected  for  the  Indian  Viccroyalty  at  a 
time  when  events  seem  once  more  to  be  connecting  the  interests  of  our  Indian 
Empire  with  the  great  game  of  continental  policy." — Times,  Jan.  5, 1870. 

The  Standard,  alluding  to  the  too  common  but  very  ignorant  notion 
that  men  of  high  literary  genius  are  ill-qualified  for  practical  participation 
in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  public  life,  observed : — 

**  Milton  was  considered  so  little  disqualified,  by  his  sublime  connection  with 
the  Muses,  for  the  concerns  of  practical  life,  that  he  was  chosen  to  be  the 
secretary  of  the  most  hard-headed  Ruler  of  whom  English  annals  tell.  Spencer 
was  trusted  with  public  functions  of  great  delicacy  and  importance ;  and  of  the 
enthusiasts  who  first  drew  sword  for  the  independence  of  Greece,  the  only  person, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  all  who  had,  to  use  a  favourite  phrase  of  practical 
men,  '  a  head  on  his  shoulders,'  was  the  author  of  *  Childe  Harold's  Pil- 
grimage.* 

**  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances.  The  real  truth  is  that  a  man  may  be 
poet  and  poet  only,  or  both  poet  and  man  of  action  and  character ;  and  the  fact  is, 
that  the  greatest  poets  have  been  both.  Now  it  so  happens  that  Lord  Lytton 
has  given  his  superiors  (in  office)  and  the  world  very  considerable  evidence  of 
such  capacity.  He  has  served  the  State  not  only  as  a  brilhant,  but  as  a  plodding 
diplomatist  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  reports  he  has  sent  home, 
studded  with  statistics  of  the  institutions,  trades,  and  commerce  of  the  various 
countries  where  he  has  dwelt,  would  possibly  be  found  somewhat  dry  and 
difficult,  but  withal  very  instructive  reading  by  many  practical  men,  who  regard 
poets  and  poetry  witli  a  kindly  contempt. 

**  If  any  further  justification  of  the  appointment  were  needed,  we  sh&nld  surely 
find  it  in  Mr.  Disraelis  well-known  capacity  for  estimating  character.  We 
believe  that  in  nominating  Lord  Lytton  to  the  great  office  of  Viceroy,  he  has 
taken  a  step  which  will  be  agreeable  to  every  man  of  letters,  and  which  will 
prove  acceptable  to  all  unbiassed  politicians.  Diplomatists  are  supposed  not  to 
be  politicians.  But  we  are  betraying  no  secrets  when  we  say  that  the  new 
Viceroy,  like  so  many  men  who  began  life  with  Liberal  propensities,  was  deeply 
wounded  and  scandalized  by  the  spiritless  foreign  policy  of  a  certain  late  adminis- 
tration ;  and  will  bring  to  his  great  task  that  Imperial  conception  of  the  duties 
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which  it  Is  the  function  of  ConserratinQ  to  imprets  npoii  Um  mort  praBidng 
mtmhen  of  a  somewhat  provincially  minded  oooimiinity.** 


Lord  LyttoQ  is  of  ancient  mod  high  lineage.  In  Clutterback'a 
*'  Ilistorj  of  Hertfordshire/*  is  giren  a  Tery  interesting  account  of  the 
family,  alvo  in  the  several  *'  Herald's  visitations**  of  that  county,  as  well 
as  in  *'  Burke's  Peerage/'  and  other  sources ;  from  all  of  which  we  find 
that  the  Lrttons  originally  came  from  Derbyshire.  Sir  Gilbert  de 
Lytton  ^ought  at  Askalon,  under  Bichard  Cwur  de  LioM,  and  Sir 
Alexander  de  Lvtton,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  First,  possessed  coo* 
siderable  estates  in  the  Peak. 

In  the  reif^n  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  Robert  de  Lytton  was  Governor  of 
Bolsovor  Cu«tlc,  Coaiptroller  of  the  King*s  Household,  and  agister  of 
the  forests  in  the  Peak  to  Queen  Joan.  His  grandson,  Sir  Bobert  de 
Ljtton,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  Privy  Councillor,  Keeper  of  the  Wardrobe 
to  HiMiry  VII.,  and  Under  Treasurer  of  England,  purchased  Knebworth. 
which  )iad  previously  belonged  to  his  maternal  family,  the  Hotofts. 

In  tlie  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Sir  Rowland  Lytton  was  Lieutenant  of  the 
counties  of  Essex  and  Herts,  Commander  of  the  forces  of  those 
count ien  at  Tilbury  Fort,  and  Captain  of  the  Band  of  Pensioners. 
From  the  marriage  of  the  said  Sir  Rowland  Lytton  with  Anne,  daughter  of 
Oliver,  first  Lord  St.  John  of  Bletshoe  (fourth  in  descent  from  Margaret 
Ikauchamp,  grandmother  of  Henry  VIL,  married  first  to  Sir  Oliver 
St.  John,  secondly  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset),  descended  Sir  Lytton 
Strode  Lytton,  and  William  Robinson  (Jemp,  Anne).  Lytton  Strode 
Lvtton  succeeded  his  maternal  uncle.  Sir  William  Lvttoo,  in  the  estates 
of  Knebworth,  and  dying  without  issue,  left  them  to  his  first  cousin 
William  Robinson,  of  Gwersrlt,  who  took  the  arms  and  name  of  Lyttoo 
through  this  ancient  family  of  Robiosoo,  or  more  properly  Norreys;  with 

*>  iatermarria{;es  can  be  traced  the  desceot  of  the  present  Lord  Lyttoo 
St  the  house  of  Tu  Jor,  and  the  royal  lines  of  ancient  Britain. 

Rhodi  Mawr,  Kin^  of  Wales,  slain  in  battle,  873,  left  three  sons  :•* 

1.  Anarawd,  King  of  North  Wales. 

2.  Cadel,  King  of  Sjuth  Wales. 

3.  Mervyn,  King  of  Powis. 

CaJcl  died  in  907,  leaving  a  son,  Howell  Dda,  tke  Oood^  Kiog  of 
Wales,  and  celebrated  lawgiver  of  Cambria,  who  died  io  MS,  whose 
descendants  wi*re  the  Tudurs. 

Sir  Owen  Tu<lor  was  behesded  io  liOO.  By  his  wife.  Catherine  of 
Valoi»,  vouncrst  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  aod  widow  of 
Henry  V..  King  of  EngUnd,  Sir  Owen  Tudor  was  grandlather  to 
Henry  VII.  of  SogUod,  and  ao  onwards  in  the  pedigree,  till  we  eooM  to 
the  }'ear  1745;  when  Richard  Warburtoo  Lyttoo,  of  Koebworth*  was 
bom ;  married,  io  17G8,  Elisabeth,  dinghter  of  Ptol  Jodrall,  Beq^  of 
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Lewknor;  died  in  1810,  leaving  one  daughter  and  sole  beiresa,  Elizabeth 
Barbara,  born  in  1773,  who  married  in  1798,  William  Earle  Bulwer,  of 
Wood-Dalling  and  Heydon  Hall,  Norfolk,  Brigadier-General.  She  died 
in  December,  1844,  leaving  iaaue  three  sona : — 

1.  William  Earle  Lytton  Bulwer,  of  Wood-Dalliog  and  Heydon  Hall. 

2*  Henry  Lytton  Earle  Bulwer  (Sir),  G.C.B.,  Privy  Councillor,  after- 
wards Lord  Dalling,  Ambassador  to  Turkey.  He  married,  December, 
1848,  the  Honourable  Georgiana  Charlotte  Wellealey,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  Lord  Cowley.  Lord  Dalling  took  his  title  from  lands  which 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Bulwer  family  since  the  Conquest. 
He  died  1872. 

3.  Baron  Lytton  (Sir  Edward  George  Earle  Lytton  Bulwer-Lytton, 
Bart.,  P.C.).  of  Knebworth,  bom  May,  1806,  died  January  18,  1873. 
Married,  August  29,  1827,  Bosina,  sole  surviving  daughter  of  Erancis 
Wheeler,  Esq.,  of  Lizzard  Council,  County  Limerick,  and  had  issue: — 

1.  Emily  Elizabeth,  died  April,  1848. 

2.  Edward  Kobert,  present  Lord  Lytton,  bom  November  8,  1831. 
Married,  October  4,  1864,  Edith,  second  daughter  of  the  Honourable 
Edward  Yilliers ;  has  three  daughters  living. 

Edward  Eobert,  Lord  Lytton,  began  his  diplomatic  career  as  private 
Secretary  to  his  uncle,  then  Sir  H.  L.  Bulwer,  our  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington from  1849  to  1852.  We  next  find  him  as  attach^  at  Elorence, 
1852;  at  Paris,  1854 ;  paid  attache  at  the  Hague,  1856 ;  first  paid  attach^ 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  1858  ;  and  at  Constuitinople,  1858  ;  after  which  he 
was  appointed  to  Vienna  in  1859. 

While  attached  to  Vienna  he  was  specially  employed  on  a  mission  of 
great  responsibility  and  trust  to  Servia,  acting  also  as  Consul- General 
at  Belgrade.  The  principal  object  of- his  mission  was  to  prevent  the 
renewal  of  hostilities  between  the  Turks  and  Servians  after  Belgrade,  the 
capital  of  Servia,  had  been  bombarded,  and  in  the  performance  of  his 
delicate  duties  he  was  eminently  successful. 

In  reward  for  his  good  services  on  this  occasion — services  which  were 
recognized  both  at  home  and  abroad^  he  was  promoted  second  Secretary 
in  Her  Majesty'tt  Diplomatic  Service,  being  employed  in  that  rank  at 
Vienna.  Shortly  afterwardp,  in  1863,  he  was  promoted  to  be  first 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  Copenhagen,  and  was  Charg^  d' Affaires  on 
two  occasions  while  there.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
Legation  to  Athens.  In  1865  he  was  transferred  to  Lisbon,  where  he 
was  acting  Cbarg6  d* Affaires  for  a  time ;  and  in  1868,  he  was  transferred 
to  Madrid. 

In  the  same  year,  1868,  he  was  promoted  to  the  Secretaryship  of 
Embassy  at  Vienna,  where  he  successfully  concluded  negotiations  for  a 
commercial  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Austria,  after  which,  in 

42 
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1872,  lie  W08  appointed  first  Secretary  of  the  Erobasnj  at  F^rii.  Od  aereral 
rccasions  lie  noted  as  Charfr^  d*Affaires  and  Minister  PleDipotentijrr, 
during  the  nb^^nce  of  Lor  J  Lyons,  and  in  1S74  he  was  appointed  Enroj 
£xtraor(2inary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Lisbon.  In  1875  he  was 
offered,  but  declined,  the  Goremorship  of  Madras,  and  in  Januarr  of  this 
year  he  accepted  what  may  be  termed  the  Vice-Emperorship  of  India. 

liord  Lytton's  early  education  wa^  carefully  conducted  by  ezcc*llent 
private  tutors.  lie  was  at  Harrow  School  for  some  years,  under  Dr. 
Va:ii:lian,  and  afterwards  at  Bonn  L'^niversity.  He  remsrkably  dis- 
tini:i.i2*hcd  hiiiiself  in  modern  lanf!uaf;es,  a<»  well  as  in  facility  for  classic 
Terete.  He  cnn  claim  to  be  the  offspring  of  gifted  parents,  and  from  his 
earliest  years  has  enjuyed  the  rare  advantage  of  companionship  with  the 
greatest  irttellects  of  our  time.  He  early  attracted  the  interest  of  men 
whorn  to  liavo  known  was  in  itself  "  a  liberal  education,*'  and  who  clearlr 
saw  '*  the  promise  of  hin  spring,"  among  whom  we  may  mention  the  Rev. 
"W.  KohtTtson,  of  Brighton,  who  we  believe  alluded  to  him  in  the  follow- 
ing pa.«sage  upon  poetry  and  unworldliness : — 

*'  Lot  as  understand  tho  t4.Tm  employed.  By  worldliness.  I  mean  cotangle- 
m« nt  in  tlie  t<mp«)ral  and  viKihlo.  In  the  spirit  of  worldliness  which  mskes  a 
man  li>vc  show,  fiplendour.  rank,  title,  and  sensual  enjoyments;  and  0(*cnpies  hit 
attention  chiefly  or  entirely,  with  converaalions  respectin^^  merely  passing  evevU. 
and  psfwinf?  acqnointances.  I  know  not  that  I  could  give  a  more  distinct  idea  of 
what  I  mean  by  unworldliness.  than  by  relating  an  anecdote  of  a  boy  of  rare 
geniuf,  who,  when  ho  began  the  study  of  mathematics,  was  impressed  with  so 
Ftninf^e  and  solemn  a  sen^  of  awe.  that  never  before,  he  uid,  had  he  lieen  able 
to  comprehend  the  cxintence  of  Uie  Eternal.  It  it  not  difficult  ti)  nndertaiKl 
what  the  hoy  meant.  Mathemati'^n  contain  truths  entirely  independent  of  time 
and  spHro;  they  tril  of  relations  which  have  no  connection  necessarily  witli 
wci^iht  or  quality ;  they  deal  with  the  eternal  principles  and  laws  of  Uio 
mind  :  and  it  is  certain  that  Uicm  laws  are  mora  real  anil  eternal  than  anything 
wliich  con  l»e  seen  or  felt.  This  is  what  I  mean  bv  unworldliness.  I  am  not 
speaking;  of  it  tLi  a  theolvj^ian.  or  as  a  religionist,  hut  I  am  sp4*aking  of  unworld* 
line.'ts  in  that  s^'uso  of  which  it  i-i  true  of  all  science  and  hi;;h  art,  as  well  as  of 
Natun>  For  all  hi|(h  art  it  essentially  onworldlincs^.  and  the  highest  artists 
have  been  unworldly  in  aim,  and  unworldly  in  life." 

Having  brought  our  details  of  I/ord  Lytton's  diplomatic  tcnricea  and 
early  education  down  to  this  point*  we  may  now  turn  to  his  litetmry 
career.  Tlie  list  of  his  published  works  will  show  very  clearly  that  bo 
baa  been  pre-eminently  a  thinker  and  a  worker.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
•ay  when  his  literary  tastes  were  first  developed.  We  have  heard  that 
he  wrote  even  as  a  schoolboy  ;  tlmt  fragments  in  prose  and  verse  appeared 
anonymously  in  high*clas8  periodicala,  but  which  have  hitherto  been  uiuus 
knowledged  bv  him.  The  promise  of  early  days  has  sioce  then  booA  veil 
fulfilled. 
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Assuming  the  nam  de  plume  of  "  Owen  Meredith,"  Lord  Lytton  pub- 
lished his  first  Yolumo,  entitled  '*  Clytemnestra  and  other  Poems/'  in 
1855.  "  The  Wanderer  "  followed  in  1859.  "  Lucile,"  a  novel  in  verse, 
in  1860,  and  in  18G1  he  published,  in  collaboration  with  the  Hon.  Julian 
Pane,  "  Tannbauser,"  which  came  out  as  the  joint  work  of  "  Neville 
Temple  and  Edward  Trevor." 

In  the  same  year,  as  the  results  of  his  visit  to  Belgrade,  he  brought  out 
"  Serbski  Pesme ;  or,  National  Songs  of  Servia,"  with  a  very  interesting 
introduction  relative  to  Servian  history  and  poetry. 

In  1863  a  prose  romance,  "  The  Eing  of  Amasis,*'  in  two  volumes.  In 
1867  appeared  "  Chronicles  and  Characters,"  with  a  portrait  of  the 
author,  and  his  own  name  appended  thereto.  Next  came  "  Orval ;  or,  the 
Fool  of  Time."     Then  the  memoir  of  his  friend,  Julian  Fane. 

"  Fables  in  Song "  was  published  in  1874.  Since  then  Lord  Lytton 
Las  been  busily  engaged  on  two  volumes  of  the  late  Lord  Lytton's 
speeches  and  political  papers,  with  a  short  introductory  memoir,  besides 
editing  his  uncle's,  the  late  Lord  Dalling's,  letters  and  works,  and  has 
now  a  new  poem  ready  for  publication.  Lord  Lytton's  early  works 
possessed  varied  excellencies,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  they  met  with 
much  severe  criticism,  as  well  as  due  appreciation.  The  poet  must  ever 
run  the  gauntlet  between  praise  and  blame,  and  if  he  outlives  the  one 
there  is  no  fear  of  the  other.  "  All  things  come  to  those  who  wait,"  but 
there  must  be  "  go  '*  in  the  man  who  dares  to  wait ! 

"  Clytemnestra,"  "  The  Wanderer,"  and  "  Lucile,"  are  all  in  different 
degrees  distinguished  by  the  characteristics  of  genius.  Heart  and  feeling 
fused  into  the  intellectual  powers,  large  sympathies,  wide  experience  of 
life,  through  groat  powers  of  observation,  deduction,  and  thought,  with  a 
redundancy  of  imagination  and  ideality,  producing  the  overflow  of  soul 
and  feeling  necessary  for  true  poetic  power  and  expression. 

It  is  hard  to  select  passages  to  quote  from  "  Clytemnestra,"  full  as  it 
is  of  classic  beauty.  It  moves  along  with  all  the  stately  smoothness  of  a 
Greek  play.  Clytemnestra  herself  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  clear  and 
finely  cut  as  a  cameo— in  fact,  quite  an  antique  Lady  Macbeth.  The 
chorus  exclaims  rightly  of  her: — 

**  Oh !  how  sho  sets  Virtae*s  own  crest  on  crimo. 
And  stands  there  stem  as  Fate's  wild  arbitress 
Not  any  deed  could  make  her  less  than  great" 

The  opening  monologue  is  verj  fine.    Clytemnestra  apostrophizes  the 
morning  in  language  glowing  as  the  dawn :— > 

'*  Morning  at  last  1  at  last  the  lingering  day 
Creeps  o'er  the  dewy  side  of  yon  dark  world. 
O  davjming  light  already  on  tiie  hills  1 

42— a 
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O  oniTerMl  etrtlu  tad  tir.  tad  thoa. 
,  Fint  frethneM  of  the  Mti  whieh  trt  t  breath 

Breathed  from  the  rapture  of  the  godi,  who  bleat 
Almoet  all  other  prayera  oa  earth  bat  mine ! 
Wherefore  to  me  ia  lolaring  aleep  denied  ? 
And  honourable  reat,  the  ri^t  of  all  ? 
So  that  no  mediciae  of  tht  alnmbrooa  ihell, 
Brimm*d  with  dirineat  draaghti  of  melod  j. 
Nor  iflenee  under  dreamftil  eaaopiea. 
Nor  purple  eoahiona  of  the  loftj  eooeh, 
Maj  lull  thia  ferer  for  a  littla  while. 
Wherefore  to  me— to  me,  of  all  mankiad, 
Thia  retribution  for  a  deed  uadone?  ** 

"  Coming  erenta  are  catting  their  thtdowt  before,*'  but  wa  etaaot  fiaitb 
the  tddreae,  though  it  ia  tcarcelj  fiur  to  aiar  ita  beaatj  bj  partial  quota- 
ttoDt.    We  timpljr  deaire  to  indicate  it. 

Our  next  quotation  from  the  aame  Tolume  ia  quite  in  a  diibreat  ttimia. 
*"  The  Oood-aight  in  the  Porch.*' 

^  Some  htppjT  toula  there  are  that  wear  their  aature  lightly ;  thete  njoiae 
The  world  bj  linng,  and  reoeiTe  from  all  bmb  more  than  what  they  giTa. 


"  One  handfol  of  their  baoyant  chaff  eiceeda  our  hoarda  of  carelul  grain ; 
Beeauae  their  love  breaka  thro*  their  langh«  while  onra  ia  fraught  with  taadar 

pain; 
The  world,  that  knowa  itaelf  too  tad,  ia  proad  to  keep  tome  fiieet  ^ad. 

**  To  iome  men  GoJ  hath  giren  laughter ;  but  teara  to  aome  men  He  hath  giftn. 
He  bade  an  tow  in  tean,  hereafter  to  harftat  holier  tmilea  in  HeaTea« 
And  teara  and  amilea,  they  are  Hia  gift — bodi  good,  to  amite  or  to  uplift. 

'*  O  yet  in  eoom  of  mean  relief  let  sorrow  bear  her  hearenly  fruit ! 
Better  the  wildest  hoar  of  grief  than  the  low  pastime  of  the  brute ! 
Better  to  weep,  for  He  wept  too,  than  laugh  as  erery  fool  can  do. 

**  For  san>.  'twere  b<st  to  l>ear  the  croas ;  nor  lightly  fling  the  thorns  behind ; 
Lest  we  grow  happy  by  the  loss  of  what  waa  noblest  in  the  mind. 
Here—in  the  ruins  of  my  years — Father.  I  bleas  Thee  thro*  these  teara ! 

**  Thou — God  !  licfore  whojM*  sleepless  ere  not  STen  in  rain  the  sparrows  IsU, 
U^ctfire.  sustain  me  *  sanctify  mr  souL    Thou  know'st.  Thou  lofeat  alL 
To«)  weak  to  walk  alone — I  see  thy  hand ;  I  folter  back  to  Thaa. 


•• 


Saved  from  the  earso  of  time,  which  throwa  ita  frus^nati  oe  ua  day  by  day ; 
lu  wretched  joys  end  worthless  woea.  tall  all  the  heart  ia  worn  away. 
I  feel  Thee  near.    I  hold  my  breath,  bj  the  balf-opea  doora  of  death. 
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*"  And  sometimes,  glimpses  from  within  of  glory  (wondrous  sight  and  sound !) 
Float  near  me — £BLcea  pure  from  sin;  strange  music;  saints  with  splendour 

crowned :  ^ 

I  seem  to  feel  my  native  air  blow  down  from  some  high  region  there. 

"*  And  fan  my  spirit  pure ;  I  rise  above  the  sense  of  loss  and  pain ; 
Faint  forms  that  lured  my  childliood's  eyes,  long  lost,  I  seem  to  find  again ; 
I  see  the  end  of  all :  I  feel  hope,  awe,  no  language  can  reveal. 

"  O  to  be  where  the  meanest  mind  is  more  than  Shakespeare !    Where  one  look 
Shows  more  than  here  the  wise  can  find,  tho'  toiling  slow  from  book  to  book ! 
Where  life  is  knowledge :  love  is  sure,  and  hope's  brief  promise  made  secure ! 

"'  And  what  are  words  ?    How  little  these  the  silence  of  the  soul  express ! 
Mere  froth — and  foam  and  flower  of  seas  whose  hungering  waters  heave  and 

press 
Against  the  planets  and  the  sides  of  night  mute  yearning  mystic  tides.' 

"Elayne  le  Blanc  "  has  some  wonderfully  musical  thoughts;  fresh  and 
free  as  the  movement  of  the  ocean ;  borne  like  music  ou  the  crest  of 
the  wave,  is  the  lovely  sea  song  in  it,  but  it  is  too  long  to  quote.  '*  The 
Wanderer,"  published  four  years  later,  well  evidenced  that  time  was 
ripening  and  mellowing  the  poetic  faculties  ot  its  author.  It  opens  with 
a  very  fine  prologue,  full  of  originality  and  feeling.  Then  we  come  upon 
wanderings  in  many  lands — in  Italy,  France,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and 
England,  with  songs  and  poems,  characteristic  of  each  country  :^ 

*'  By  woodland  belt,  by  ocean  bar 

The  full  south-breeze  our  foreheads  fann*d ; 
And  under  many  a  yellow  star. 
We  dropp'd  into  the  magio  land. 

*"  Then  morning  rose,  and  smote  from  far. 
Her  Elfin  harps  o'er  land  and  sea ; 
And  woodland  belt  and  ocean  bar 
To  one  sweet  note,  sigh'd — Italy." 

Here  we  find  all  the  warmth  and  vivid  colouring  of  nature  peculiar  to 
the  sunny  South.  *'  The  Storm,"  a  lover's  quarrel,  is  bold  and  excellent, 
and  the  end  charming.  We  may  say  that  to  a  certain  extent.  Love  is  the 
key  note  and  inspiration  of  most  of  the  poems,  toned  down  with  varied 
individualities.  '*The  one  touch  which  makes  the  whole  world  kin,**  which 
•comes  to  all — and  yet  to  none  alike.  An  old  monk  said  t«>  a  friend  of 
ourp,  "  There  were  two  things  no  one  escaped — Love  and  Death ! "  True ; 
only  they  come  with  a  difference — Death  in  Life  to  some.  Life  in  Death 
to  others ! 
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Btill— 


**  The  wild  BODg  will  go  wandering 
Too  wantonly  down  paths  a  private  pain 
Hath  trodden  bare.** 


And  yet- 


**  There  it  a  pleasure  which  is  bom  of  pain, 
Tlie  grave  of  all  things  hath  its  violet. 
Else  why,  tliro'  days  which  never  come  again 
Roams  Hope  with  that  strange  longing  like  Regret.** 

Id  France,  we  have  French  society,  French  women,  cafo  life,  boudoir 
life,  described  in  verse  /uU  of  witty  words  and  thoughts,  and  charming 
metre,  expressing  so  thoroughly  the  light  and  brilliant  foam,  the  cham- 
pagne of  **  life,"  which,  as  Byron  says,  "  but  sparkles  at  the  brim.**  Au 
Caf6  *'  Aux  ItalicnP,"  *•  The  Portrait/*  "  The  Chess  Board,"  ••  A  Reroem- 
brance,*'  and  many  another  little  gem.  *'  Madame  la  Marquic^  **  ia  a 
perfect  bit  of  painting  :^ 

"  The  folds  of  her  wine-dark  violet  dress 
Glow  over  tlic  Bofa/fall  on  fall; 
Ah  hhc  sits  in  tliu  air  uf  her  loveliness. 
With  a  smile  for  each  and  all. 

**  Half  of  her  exquisite  face  in  the  shadi*. 
Which  o'er  it  the  screen  in  her  soft  luuid  flings  : 
Thro'  the  gloom  glows  her  hair  in  its  odorous  braid. 
In  the  firelight  are  sparkling  her  rings. 

^  S<)  hho  Mts  in  the  curtain'd  luxurious  light 
Of  tlist  ri>om  with  it<  porcelain,  and  pictures,  and  flowers  ; 
^^llen  the  dark  day's  half  done  and  the  huow  flutters  white 
IHist  the  window  in  feathery  showers.** 

We  come  next  to  **  Lucile,*'  a  novel  in  verse,  which  must  be  read,  like 
any  novel,  as  a  whole,  and  judged  as  a  whole,  bt*fore  its  full  meamog, 
and  aim,  and  beauty  can  be  comprehended.  The  form  of  verse  selected 
gives  i^reat  freedom  and  force  of  language,  well  adapted  to  the  veraatility  of 
life  in  the  story.  There  is  a  breath  in  it  that  comes  from  a  linng  heart, 
you  feel  its  beat ;  and  the  vigorous  reserve  of  power,  always  in  band,  no 
matter  how  loose  the  rein,  is  the  most  remarkable  characleristic  of  the 
book.  From  6rst  to  last,  there  is  no  y^ping  eflfort,  no  breathleasneM  of 
m       id  strength.     The  mind  and  heart  are  more  than  equal  to  the 

1^         commended  in  ouny  rrap<       by  the  c     ics,  soma  cavillod  at  thm 
of  the  verae,  because  of  v  t       d  its  "^  conTuriatwna 
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metre."  The  spirit  of  poetry,  however,  lies  in  the  feeling  rather  than  in 
the  words  or  form ;  jet  when  they  convey  this  perfectly,  there  must  be 
some  perfection  in  them  beyond  what  the  critic's  ear  has  caught.  Shen- 
stone  aptly  says,  '*  It  ia  a  great  advantage  when  the  stress  of  the  thought 
is  expressed  by  that  word  which  the  voice  naturally  pronounces  With  the 
most  emphasis.*'  To  the  musical  ear,  when  read  thus,  with  the  emphasis 
of  feeling  as  well  as  of  sense,  beauties  and  harmonies  of  rhythm  are  to 
be  found  in  the  metre  of  *^  Lucile,"  that  more  than  compensate  for  the 
novelty  at  which  some  critics  cavil.  The  self-reliance  of  genius  often 
strikes  as  something  strange  at  first.  '*  Owen  Meredith's  "  excellence  in 
the  more  conventionally  musical  versification,  had  been  already  attested  in 
his  former  works,  witnessed  by  the  fine  classical  spirit  and  treatment 
of  the  metre,  as  well  as  subject,  in  "  Clytemnestra,'*  and,  later  on,  in  the 
varied  metre,  style,  and  subjects  of  "  The  Wanderer ;"  while  in  each 
and  all  was  very  prominently  felt  the  originality  of  his  own  mind, 
the  perception  of  truths  of  thought  and  feeling  discovered  for  himself. 
These  qualities  all  constitute  the  elements  of  original  writing.  To  be 
original,  the  poet  must  be  true,  "  The  voice  "  as  well  as  **  the  hands  " — 
£sau*s. 

With  a  thoroughly  original  mind,  **  Owen  Meredith  "  has  many  of  the 
affinities  that  constitute  what  may  be  termed  ''  the  kin  "  of  genius.  He 
has  much  of  the  vigorous  force  of  language — the  grace  of  power  and 
expression,  with  the  strength  of  thought  combined,  which  so  characterized 
the  genius  of  Byron.  Yet,  notwithstanding  its  greatness,  Byron  s  was  not 
always  true.  It  was  rather  great  than  true,  because  Byron's  nature  was  not 
equal  to  his  intellect.  Byron's,  with  its  apparent  scorn  of  the  world,  was  a 
philosophy  to  suit  the  world,  for  the  world  read  truly  enough,  in  his  exag- 
gerated scorn  of  its  opinion,  his  really  exaggerated  opinion  of  the  world ;  and 
though  the  world  snubbed,  it  admired  him  for  the  rare  talents  which,  in 
point  of  fact,  flattered  the  world's  opinion  of  itself.  He  did  not  sufficiently 
judgethc(«oi-<//>a;i^)worldasapartofhumannature,buthejudgedhumanity 
itself  too  much  from  that  false  knowledge  of  the  world ;  /.«.,  worldliness — 
a  massed  individuality  which  represents  but  a  class  of  humanity  of  like 
passions  with  other  men  when  under  the -dominion  of  self.  There  are 
many  phases  of  worldliness  in  and  out  of  the  so-called  world.  There  are 
poor  as  well  as  rich  worldlings — unjust  stewards  as  well  as  unjust  masters 
— the  serious  and  the  pious  worldling  as  well  as  the  gay  and  the  frivolous. 
This  worldliness,  and  the  other  worldliness,  and  all  of  them,  with  an 
identity  of  sentiment  which  iinites  them  in  practice,  while  their  very 
principle  of  action  separates  them  in  reality,  each  from  each,  by  the  want 
of  those  human  sympathies  which  enables  true  feeling  to  remember  others 
in  forgetting  self ! 

In  the  more  subtle  and  mysterious  ideal  feeling,  in  refined,  spirituali 
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poetic  power,  "  Owen  Meredith  **  hai  a  true  aflBoitj  to  the  tpirit  of 
Shelley ;  but  Shelley,  with  all  his  aspiratioDS  for  good*  failed  in  the 
elevating  power  which  such  a  nature  ought  to  hare  had,  from  having 
mystified  himself  between  the  true  creed  and  its  false  practice,  which  he, 
in  his  own  care,  reversed  in  so  strange  a  way  by  substituting  in  his  own 
mind  a  false  creed  and  a  true  practice ;  ever  contradicting  himself  either 
in  theory  or  in  practice,  as  it  was  morally  impossible  that  the  one  could 
agree  with  the  other;  consequently  his  exquisite  genius,  which  from  its 
natural  purity  and  almost  feminine  delicacy  of  feeling  could  have  been 
so  elevsting  and  useful,  lost  its  effect. 

Happily  for  himself,  "  Owen  Meredith,**  by  a  very  genuine  analytical 
power  of  mind,  cnn  separate  the  false  from  the  true,  in  faith  and  life,  and 
by  this  is  enabled  to  steer  clear  of  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  Byron 
and  Shelley.  He  has  the  true  faith,  **the  bright-eyed  charioteer  of  the 
soul,**  to  guide  him  safely  through  the  ofttimes  intricate,  perplexing 
mazes  of  genius,  a  truth  and  tenderness  and  humility  of  nature,  to  recog- 
nize, realize,  and  revere,  from  innate  sympathy  and  affinity,  all  that  ia 
good,  and  true,  and  common-sense— that  practical  power  said  to  be  so  an- 
common  in  poets,  which  he  brings  to  bear  upon  and  elucidate  the  poetry 
dormant  in  all  human  life;  thereby  imparting  the  reality  of  life  to  the 
creations  of  fancy. 

From  this  rare  and  well-fused  combination  of  genius  and  common 
sen84\  "  Owen  Meredith  **  paints  life  as  it  is,  and  knows  that  life  is  its  own 
moral.  He  knows  well,  none  better,  bow  great  the  preponderance  of  the 
good  and  beautiful  in  the  world  to  paint  from  ;  but  he  also  comprehenda 
that  such  one-sided  {minting  would  be  immoral,  in  so  far  as  it  mnst«  to 
a  certain  extent,  be  untrue,  and  that  it  would  about  as  much  represent 
real  life  ss  do  those  shadowless  portraita,  we  have  all  seen  and  wondered 
at.  In  all  he  paints  it  is  evident  that  he  has  penetrated  the  neutral 
tints  of  nature  and  life  as  only  the  true  artist  can.  He  tells  us  in  *'  The 
Wanderer  :^** 

**  I  sin^;  of  life,  as  life  would  hare  me  slof;, 
( )f  faliichnod.  and  of  evil,  and  of  wrong : 
Fur  many  a  false  and  many  an  evil  thing. 
I  foaod  in  Uf«.  anH  by  toy  life  my  sonjc 
Was  fhaprd  « itliin  me  while  I  %nnfi :  I  sang 
Of  fr»o<l.  for  pHMl  lA  life's  predestia'd  tad ; 
Of  sorrow,  for  I  knew  her  as  my  friend : 
Of  love,  for  by  his  hand  my  haip  waa  strung." 


He  does  not  represent  '*all  virtues  and  all  excellence  save  truth/* 

bat  whatever  of  frlsehood  and  of  wrong  he  has  seen,  one  feels  that  tho 

eont        of  good  m  ith  the  evil  is  ever  present  to  his  mind ;  while  deserib- 

M  that  are  troe  to  life's  traotai  ba  feda  thai  they  are  ontma  to 
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life's  real  purpose ;  that  while  painting  the  reverse,  he  feels  the  beauty  of 
holiness — the  peace,  the  joy,  the  only  satisfying  nature  of  good ;  and  his 
sympathies  are  clearly  with  all  that  is  noble  and  true. 

In  "  Lucile  "  the  moral  may  be  taken  as  the  reverse  of  "  Faust,'  In 
the  one  the  future  is  sacrificed  to  the  present,  and  others  to  self;  in  the 
other,  the  present  to  the  future,  and  self  to  others.  The  moral  of 
**  Faust  **  consists  in  its  exposition  of  an  unhappily  too  common  fault  in  life 
the  truth  and  moral  beauty  of  "  Lucile  "  in  the  too  rare  truth  of  self- 
sacrifice.  The  one  principle  separates  and  destroys,  because  against  Ood*s 
laws,  the  other  unites  and  draws  together  elements  the  most  discordant 
by  the  force  of  the  inner  truth  of  an  exalted  nature,  actuated  by  the 
true  principle.  In  the  one  the  end  is  punishment — in  the  other  purifi* 
cation. 

Next  in  succession  to  "  Lucile  **  came  "  Tannhauser ;  or,  the  Battle  of 
the  Bards,"  the  joint  production  of  the  Hon.  Julian  Fane  and 
Lord  Ljtton.  We  need  not  enter  deeply  into  the  legend  upon  which  it 
is  founded.  It  is  the  old  story  of  those  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
grasp  the  shadow  and  lose  the  substance;  till  a  too  late  repentance 
awakens  to  a  sense  of  all  they  have  lost,  and  to  an  attempted  atonement, 
Ulysses  lingers  in  Calypso's  Isle  while  Penelope  pines  at  home!  But 
to  the  mythical  legend  is  added  the  Christian  moral — the  palm-branch  of 
the  holier  faith  held  out  to  the  returning  prodigal. 

The  Servian  Poems  were  published  the  same  year  as  "  Tannhauser,"  and 
are  very  remarkable.  They  were  so  vrMemblahle  that  they  were 
criticized  as  translations  from  the  original,  which  they  are  not.  Lord 
Lytton  has  written  a  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  these  poems,  which 
entirely  does  away  with  this  misapprehension  ;  and  in  reply  to  his  critics 
therein  explains  "  that  they  are  neither  translations  nor  paraphrases, 
nor  properly  imitations.  In  fact,  that  they  represent  nothing  more  than 
the  result  of  a  passing  wish  to  embody,  in  forms  of  his  own,  the  personal 
impressions  made  upon  himself  by  the  popular  poetry  of  a  people 
amongst  whom  he  was  living  when  they  were  written." 

This  only  adds  to  the  merits  of  these  bright  ballads.  There  is  such  a 
wild  grace  and  freshness  about  them,  that  they  impress  one  with  a  sense 
of  nationality,  beyond  anything  we  have  read  for  some  time.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  like  the  poetry  of  the  Ser\'ians,  composed  of  songs  of 
battles  and  historical  events,  or  domestic  and  love  songs.  To  illustrate 
their  wild  grace  and  spirit,  we  quote  a  few  lines  from  the  "  Battle  of 
Kossovo." 


<« 


There  remaineth  to  Servia  a  glory, 
A  glory  that  shall  not  grow  old ; 

There  remaineth  to  S«rvia  a  story, 
A  tale  to  be  chanted  and  told  I 
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Th«j  are  gone  to  their  gniTes  grim  and  gory. 

The  bemntifnl,  brmre,  and  bold. 
So  long  ai  the  graaa  shall  grow 

On  the  migbtjT  plain  of  Koeeovo, 

So  long.  80  long.    Eren  eo 
Shall  the  glory  of  thoee  remain 
Who  this  daj  in  battle  were  slain." 

In  "  The  Bing  of  Amasis,**  we  come  upon  another  of  Lord  Ljtton  • 
Tersatile  moods.  A  prose  romance.  The  prose  of  poets  is  proTerbialljr 
good,  and  the  present  instance  will  justify  the  saying.  It  is  a  poetically 
conceived  and  highly  imaginative  story  of  a  psychological  study.  Through 
a  most  ideal  form  are  given  studies  of  characters,  on  the  one  side, 
charming  in  their  life-like  simplicity  and  freshness,  and  on  the  other  with 
a  depth  of  weird  sorrow  and  suffering.  The  sin,  and  sorrow  for  it,  are  so 
wondrously  mixed  up,  and  foreshadowed  by  the  mysterious,  as  to  border 
upon  what  seems,  and  yet  is  not,  supernatural. 

Lord  Lytton,  in  the  prefatory  dedication  of  his  next  work,  ^  Chronicle* 
and  Characters,**  elaims  a  **  patient  perusal  **  before  final  judgment  is 
passed  on  a  work  which  has  occupied  seven  years  of  his  life,  lie  is 
justified  in  what  he  claims,  for  it  is  only  by  '*  patient  perusal  **  that  such  a 
work  as  *'  Chronicles  nnd  Characters  '*  can  be  understood  and  enjoyed. 
In  them,  Lord  Lytton  has  passed  out  of  the  i^arlier  phases  of  the  poet 
mind.  The  freshness  of  new  experiences  and  new  feelings,  the  almost 
florid  redundancy  of  fancy  and  imagination,  peculiar  and  neceaaary  to 
what  we  may  term  the  youth  of  poetry,  have  ripeued  into  the  full  fmit 
of  the  manly  vigorous  style.  The  bloom  is  on  it,  telling  of  time's 
mellowing  power.  There  is  a  beauty  belonging  to  both  periods.  The 
flower,  lovely  and  brilliant  in  the  sunshine  and  spring;  and  the  fruit,  a 
noble  compt>usation  for  the  mori*  sombre,  if  richer,  tints  of  autumn*  The 
flower  brouglit  promise  of  the  fruit,  and  here  we  have  it.  *'  Chroniclee 
and  Characters,**  as  the  name  would  suggest,  has  a  range  of  biatorical 
event«,  and  fiketches  of  repre»entati%'e  characters,  very  charming  in  their 
quickly  suc^-eeding  variety.  We  cannot  do  more  than  indicate  the  varied 
beauty  and  powers  condensed  into  these  **  Chronicles  and  Characters,'*  in 
which  we  see,  as  it  were,  the  procession  of  the  ages  moving  oo  to  tolemn 
music,  with  Hope  for  ever  in  advance.  The  struggle  is  through  evil  to  good, 
in  which  all  that  is  evil  perish<*s  in  the  using,  while  all  that  is  of  **lbe 
immortals  **  lives  and  grows,  eaeh  age  borrowing  what  ia  not  eflTete  from 
that  which  preceded,  and  leaving  its  legacy  of  experience  to  coming 
ages — to  **  the  parliament  of  mankind,  the  federation  of  the  world."* 
The  moral  of  the  whole  aim  of  the  work,  as  of  all  work  truly  undertaken, 
ia  epitomized  in  the  concluding  epilogue,  from  which  we  take  a  few  iinea 
to  siun  up  the  whole :— 
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''  In  the  battle  betwixt  Evil  and  Good, 
Heed  not  what  may  be  gain'd  or  be  lost 

In  that  battle.    WhateTcr  the  odds. 
Fight  it  out,  never  counting  the  cost; 

Man's  the  deed  is,  the  consequence  God's. 

No  man's  labour  for  good  is  in  vain, 

Though  he  win  not  the  crown  but  the  cross. 

**  God  be  thank'd  that  the  dead  have  left  still 

Good  undone,  for  the  living  to  do ; 
Still  some  aim  for  the  heart  and  the  will, 

And  the  soul  of  a  man  to  pursue. 
God  be  thank'd  for  the  ills  Uiat  endurei 

With  tlie  glory  that's  yet  to  be  won ; 
From  the  hurts  we  may  hope  yet  to  cure. 

By  the  deeds  yet  reserved  to  be  done. 
Forth  !     Rejoice  in  the  good  that  God  gives 

By  the  hand  of  beneficent  111 ; 
And  be  glad  that  He  leaves  to  our  lives 

Means  to  make  them  heroical  still." 

'*Orval;  or,  the  Fool  of  Time,'*  is  specially  remarkable  for  a  very 
charming  preface.  It  was  written  before  "  Chronicles  and  Characters,** 
but  not  published  till  after.  "  The  Fool  of  Time "  is  in  itself  a  para- 
phrase from  a  work  of  Count  Krasinski,  and  lias  deep  interest  in  many 
ways,  and  with  noble  passages  of  poetry. 

In  reading  the  '*  Fables  in  Song,*'  the  first  impression  is  almost  startling ; 
the  subjects  are  so  varied,  so  far  away  from  ordinary  thought,  that  it 
requires  reflection  to  tell  us  that  this  guarantees  their  spontaneity  in  the 
mind  of  the  author.  Originality  and  fancy  seem  simply  to  have  oyer- 
flowed  into  a  mental  sunshine.  There  is  all  the  sparkle  of  sunshine  seen 
through  a  summer  shower,  which  leaves  everything  bright  and  dewy  from 
its  revivifying  effects ;  but  with  all  the  play  and  brilliancy  of  fancy, 
there  is  wonderful  philosophy  on  life,  and  thought  on  the  hidden  meaning 
which  underlies  so  much  that  seeuis  chaotic  in  the  world.  The  '*  Fables 
in  Song'*  have  deep  lessons  for  all.  **  The  Thistle"  is  a  remarkable 
poem,  especially  for  its  exquisite  description  of  spring,  and  all  its  flowers, 
coming  upon  us  with  glad  surprise: — 

"  The  violets  meet,  and  disport  themselves 
Under  the  trees  by  tens  and  twelves ; 
The  timorous  cowslips,  one  by  one 
Trembling,  chilly,  a  tiptoe  stand, 
On  little  hillocks  and  knolls  alone ; 
Watchful  pickets,  that  wave  a  hand 
For  signal  STire  that  the  snow  is  gone, 
Then  around  them  call  their  comrades  all, 
In  a  multitudinous,  mirthful  band ; 
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Till  the  field  is  so  filTd  with  gnss  and  flowers. 

That  whenever,  with  flashing  footsteps,  (all 

The  sweet,  fleet,  silrerj  April  showers. 

They  never  can  tonch  the  earth,  which  is 

Cover'd  all  over  with  crocuses. 

And  the  clostering  ^leam  of  the  batterenp. 

And  the  hlithe  grass-blades  that  stand  straight  up. 

And  make  themselves  small,  to  leave  room  for  all 

The  nameless  blossoms  that  nestle  between 

Their  sheltering  stems  in  the  herbsge  green ; 

Sharp  little  soldiers,  trusty  and  true, 

Side  by  side  in  good  order  due : 

Arms  straight  down,  and  heads  forward  set. 

And  saucily  pointed  bayonet 

I'p  tlie  hillocks  and  down  again. 

The  green  grass  marches  into  the  plsin ; 

1  f  only  a  light  wind  over  the  land 

Whisper  the  welcome  word  of  command." 

Nothing  can  more  realize  nature,  or  reproduce  spring  more  charmingly, 
than  the  whole  prelude  to  **  Tlie  Thistle  **  does.  The  breexes  of  emrlj 
dawn,  and  early  sunshine,  and  flowers,  are  felt  all  round  us.  The  tender- 
uess  and  pathos  of  the  struggle  upwards,  the  patient  philoeophie  "ipirit, 
which  wins  content  at  last,  are  very  beautifully  shadowed  forth  in  this 
fable;  and  philosophy  could  not  be  more  musically  taught.  We  feel 
quite  certain  that  Lord  Lyttoo  has  established  his  indisputable  right  to 
the  name  of  poet.  In  these  *'  Fables  in  Song,'*  especially,  baa  be  Qlii*- 
trated  bis  insight  into  the  teachings  of  life ;  **  ye«rs  bave  brou^t  Uio 
philoaophic  mind."  There  is  a  calm  self- possessed  strength  in  tbeee  Iftler 
poems  ;  we  feel  that  the  music  has  been  caught  from  life,  and  that  to  tbo 
aweetneta  of  the  lute  baa  been  added  the  deep-toned  power  of  the  organ. 

But  we  muat  bring  our  cursory  obaenatious  to  a  conclusion.  Oor 
object  haa  been  to  indicate  the  character  and  merita  of  Lord  Ljttoo't 
works  rather  than  to  treat  them  in  a  critical  spirit.  It  is  aa  a  mle  nodi 
easier  to  discover  blemishes  than  to  appreciate  beauties.  M  inds  may,  tnd  do* 
get  so  warped  by  perpetual  criticizing,  that,  like  Hogarth,  "  in  the  leareh 
for  the  ridiculous  tbey  bave  loet  the  sense  of  the  beautiful.*'  We  do  nol 
desire  this  to  be  the  case  with  ourselves,  and  therefore  we  bare  dvelt  oo 
perfections  rather  than  on  what  may  be  termed  critical  imperfeetiooa»  nod 
have  said  quite  enough,  we  think,  to  make  lovers  of  genuino  pottrj 
for  themaelves. 
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CLEENA. 

A  LlOIRO  Of  TBI  SOVTH. 

And  this  is  Carrig  Cleena ;  this  the  place 

Where  mighty  Cleena  holds  her  charmed  court — 

That  awfal  queen,  whose  almost  boundless  power, 

Transcendent  charms,  and  migesty  of  port 

Have  made  her  famous ;  praised  in  bardic  lay. 

Her  deeds  related  by  the  cottage  hearth. 

Her  godlike  loveliness  the  unending  theme 

Of  poets'  warm  impassion*d  strain ;  whose  birth 

Is  superhuman.    Yonder,  too,  the  rocks — 

A  huge  grey  circle — widely  8catter*d  lie ; 

While,  like  a  stately  pine  'mong  forest  trees, 

The  central  cliff  towers  upward  to  the  sky, 

From  Dase  to  summit  clad  in  living  green. 

While,  close  beside,  huge  blocks  of  granite  gleam. 

In  midst  of  which  a  yawning  opening  gapes 

Like  some  vast  chasm,  seen  in  an  awful  dream. 

Yes,  *tis  the  place  of  which  the  wizard  told. 

For  all  around  the  spot  is  fresh  and  fair. 

The  grass  more  green,  the  trees  and  flowers  more  bright. 

The  crops  more  bountiful  'neath  Cleena's  care  ; 

And  yonder,  too,  the  white-flower*d  hawthorn  grows, 

Flinging  rich  odours  out  on  every  breeze, 

While  round  the  chasm,  rank  ferns  and  flowering  shrabB 

Entwine  their  branches  with  the  wild  rose  trees. 

Which,  one  bright  mass  of  never-fading  bloom, 

In  sweet  luxuriance  never  cease  to  wave 

Around  the  opening  in  the  rocks,  and  hides 

From  curious  eyes,  the  deep  and  spacious  cave, 

Which  forms  the  entrance  to  the  stately  halls, 

The  gorgeous  palace  built  beneath  the  earth, 

Where  Cleena  dwells  in  more  than  queenly  pomp, 

'Mid  dance  and  song  and  never-ending  mirth ; 

Where  strains  of  such  celestial  sweetness  swell. 

That  when  to  upper  air  its  cadence  floats. 
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Th«  mortal  on  whose  rA7Uh*d  ear  it  falls 

Stands  helpless,  spell-hoand  hy  the  wondrons  notes 

Until  the  magio  strains  have  died  away 

In  meldng  sweetness  on  the  halmy  air. 

Then  harries  to  his  home  with  thankful  heart, 

Happy  to  know  he  dwells  neath  Cleena*s  care. 

Here,  for  the  present,  must  my  wanderings  end. 
For  in  her  palace,  captive  by  tlio  spells 
Her  woudroos  witeheries  have  round  him  cast. 
He  whom  I  seek,  my  lonj^lost  Gerald,  dwells ; 
For  she,  tlie  mighty  queen  of  boundless  power. 
Whose  haughty  heart  kings  vainly  tried  to  move 
Beheld  my  Gerald,  in  an  evil  hour. 
And  bowed  at  last  a  slave  to  earthly  love ; 
And  day  by  day,  in  pleasure's  maze  cnchain'd. 
Close  in  her  train  the  captive  youth  khe  keeps. 
In  the  fond  hope  his  answering  love  to  win. 
Unmindful  that  an  earth-bom  maiden  weeps. 
Yet  shall  I  hope  to  move  her  by  my  prayers. 
By  love,  though  mortal,  mightier  than  her  own ; 
Love  that  shall  make  my  pale  lips  eloquent. 
And  cause  my  voice  to  echo  to  her  throne. 

*'  Oh,  Cleena !  loveliest  of  all  lovely  things-- 
O !  wise  as  lovely,  powerful  as  wise. 
Benign  as  powerful,  hear,  oh !  hear  my  prayers. 
Give  back  my  lover  to  my  longing  eyes.  • 

Though  thou  art  radiant  as  a  summer's  mom. 
Dazzling  as  is  the  sun  at  noontide  hour, 
The  sweet  embodiment  of  every  grace. 
To  win  his  heart  is  yet  beyond  thy  power. 
Men  do  not  climb  the  tops  of  lordly  trees 
To  cull  the  flowers  they  wear  upon  their  breast. 
But  rather  love  to  bend  them  to  the  sward. 
Where  not  less  sweet  though  humbler  blosaoma  rest 
They  gaze  with  admiration  on  a  star. 
Its  wondrous  radiance  and  its  glory  praise ; 
Yet  never  wish  to  grasp  it  as  their  own. 
Ke'er  seek  to  fight  their  home  fire  at  its  rays. 
Though  thoo  with  deepest,  subtlest  spells  enhanee 
A  hmdrsdfold  thy  sQperhnman  charms. 
Thy  witeheries  shall  eacirele  him  in  vain. 
Thou  shaU  not,  canst  not,  win  him  to  thine 
Dazzled  and  awe*slnick  by  thy  beauty's  blase. 
Thy  majesty  of  mien,  he  needs  must  be : 
But  oh !  sweet  Cleena,  ere  he  saw  thy  faee. 
His  heart's  nnehangiag  love  beloiig'd  to  me. 
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"  Oh !  gentlest  qaecn,  fast  friend  of  human  kind, 
Throughout  the  land  thy  bounteous  deeds  are  known ; 
Thy  generous  gifts  to  favoured  mortals  given. 
Wilt  thou  be  harsh  to  one  poor  mud  alone  ? 
Here,  at  the  portals  of  thy  dwelling  bent, 
Way-worn  and  weary,  on  the  damp  cold  earth, 
To  crave  thy  pity  for  my  captive  love, 
Kneel  I,  a  maid  of  well-nigh  princely  birth. 
See  how  the  dewdrops  in  my  tresses  freeze ; 
Mark  how  my  cheek  has  grown  so  pale,  so  worn ; 
How,  toiling  sadly  over  fen  and  moor, 
Hands,  feet,  and  raiment  are  by  brambles  torn. 
What !  silent  still  to  all  my  sad  complaints ! 
Oh  cruel  queen,  so  pitiless  and  cold, 
I  might  have  known  thy  haughty  marble  breast. 
No  tender,  loving  woman's  heart  could  hold. 
Nay,  then,  111  sing,  to  win  thee  to  compliance, 
My  woes  in  strains  so  plaintive  and  so  sweet. 
That  those  grim  rocks,  which  bar  me  from  my  love. 
Shall  melt,  and  so  restore  him  to  my  feet 
For  I  have  Icarn'd  that  in  thy  charmed  dwelling 
You  hold  him  captive,  great  but  cruel  queen; 
While  I,  for  weary  weeks  and  months  in  sorrow. 
Hanging  in  fruitless  quest  of  him  have  been." 


Clekma. 

**  And  who  art  thou,  frail  chOd  of  mortal  birth. 
Who  dares  to  brave  the  mighty  Cleena's  wrath  ? 
Or  knowest  thou  not  one  kindling  glance  of  mine 
Gould  sweep  thee,  like  a  blossom,  from  my  path. 
Blighted  and  wither'd,  by  my  scathing  touch. 
Thy  short-lived  beauty  and  thy  sweetness  gone ; 
Or  freeze  thee,  all-presumptuous  as  thou  art, 
Into  a  block  of  grey  and  senseless  stone  9 
Not  thus,  believe  me,  rash  and  reckless  maid. 
Do  pleading  mortals  come  at  stated  hour 
To  Carrig  Cleena,  suppliants  for  my  aid ; 
Thus  brave  my  wrath  and  dare  my  sovereign  power. 
But  thou  art  young,  and  grief  sits  on  thy  brow, 
Blanches  the  roses  on  thy  fair,  pale  cheek. 
And  dims  thy  tender  dark  eyes*  wonted  fire ; 
So  I  will  pardon,  and  will  hear  thee  speak.*' 

AlLBSN. 

*'  Why  should  I  fear?  what  canst  thou  do  but  kill? 
And  death  I  dread  not,  shonld  I  plead  in  vain ; 
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*Tw«re  more  than  weleome,  soothing  tmy  flL 

Ending  my  wanderings,  hsaling  mil  mj  pain. 

Was  it  not  fortane  hard  snoogh,  that  we, 

Ths  son  and  daughter  of  two  mortal  Ibet, 

Sliould  lore  each  other,  meeting  bat  hj  stealth 

At  dewj  morning  or  at  erening's  elose  ? 

Yet  met  we  oft  enougli  to  interchange 

Oar  matoal  tows  of  changeless  deathless  love : 

See  here.  I  wear  apon  my  finger  stiU 

His  ring,  oar  troth-pledge,  and  it  shall  not  more  % 

From  thence,  one  instant,  till  his  own  dear  hand 

Shall  draw  it  hence,  and  his  own  tmthiU  voiea 

In  alter'd  tones  the  cruel  words  shall  speak, 

'  Aileen  O'Brien,  I  rue  mj  hasty  choice.' 

Then  slain  by  his  nnkindness,  I  shall  lay 

My  drooping  head  down  by  this  grim  rock's  base, 

Where  nerer  friendly  foot  ahall  come  to  claim 

The  blighted  daughter  of  a  ruin'd  race 

Here  where  the  hawthorn  flowers  drop  rilently. 

Like  perfumed  snow-flakes,  to  the  Telvet  sward. 

Close  by  the  portals  of  thy  palace  die. 

Nor  erer  murmur  that  my  flite  is  hard. 

Bat  tliis  is  idle,  in  my  senseless  grief 

I  wrong  eren  by  the  thought  the  gallant  youth ; 

There  is  no  honour  and  no  worth  on  earth. 

If  Gerald  do  not  prore  the  soul  of  truth : 

Falsehood  or  fickleness  hare  ncTer  dwelt 

Within  such  eyes,  nor  soiled  such  noble  brow ; 

I'tc  trusted  him  through  good  report  and  ill. 

Through  force  and  fraud,  and  will  not  doubt  him  now. 


*  Yet,  gentlest  Cleena :  peerless,  potent  queen ; 
Poor  sorrowing  mortals*  firm  unwearjring  friend : 
Though  half-distrmoght  with  grief,  my  words  seem  wild. 
Trust  me.  I  meant  not,  mean  not,  to  ofTend. 
Ob.  what  were  I.  a  helpless  way-worn  maid. 
A  homeless  wanderer  from  her  father's  lower. 
With  bleeding  feet,  and  tresses  sU  unbound. 
To  brsTe  the  mighty  Cleena  in  her  power  ? 
Aft  well  compare  tliis  faded  cheek  of  mine. 
My  pallid  brow,  and  wasted  drooping  form, 
Ttioie  tear-dimmed  eyes,  now  rubb'd  of  all  their  fire, 
Tluse  dusky  locks,  the  sport  of  erery  storm. 
With  tliy  celestial  beauty,  queenly  grsce, 
TltoM  calm,  iwcet  eyes,  thy  dazzling  forehead,  crown'd 
Bj  waying  trcsaes  of  pale,  lustrous  gold. 
In  r  eh  luxuriance  rippling  to  the  ground. 
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•  Nay,  bending  lowly  to  th«  damp  cold  earth, 

Here,  at  the  portals  of  thy  palace  home ; 
A  tearful  suppliant  for  thy  powerful  aid. 
And  tender  woman's  sympathy,  I  come. 


**  The  weary  weeks  to  tedious  months  have  grown, 
Since  last  Fitz-Gerald,  eager  for  tlie  chase. 
Quitted  his  home  one  summer's  mom,  and  since 
No  earthly  eye  has  looked  upon  his  face. 
His  staghounds  bay  in  sullen  discontent, 
His  steed  stands  idle  in  the  silent  stall ; 
His  jocund  horn  no  more  tlie  echoes  wake. 
His  sword  hangs  rusting  in  his  father's  hall. 
Eastward  and  west,  for  many  a  weary  day, 
In  quest  of  him  his  sorrowing  kindred  sped ; 
Then,  as  the  months  pass'd  fruitlessly  away, 
Gave  up  the  search,  bewailing  him  as  dead. 
But  I,  his  broken-hearted  promised  bride, 
Kept  hoping  still,  though  every  hope  seem*d  gone ; 
Forth  from  my  father's  halls,  at  dead  of  night, 
With  stealthy  steps  I  wander'd,  and  alone. 
What  recked  I  of  the  perils  of  the  way. 
The  cruel  toil,  through  hunger,  cold,  and  pain» 
Could  I  succeed  where  hardier  ones  had  fiail'd,. 
Might  I  but  look  on  Gerald's  fieice  again  ? 
I  may  not  tell,  nor  wouldst  thou,  happy  queen. 
Who  know'st  not  mortal  weakness,  understand 
The  bitter  woe  and  suffering  that  were  mine 
While  wandering,  vainly  wandering,  through  the  land, 
Until  at  last,  when  hope  and  strength  were  gone. 
And  trembling  on  the  confines  of  the  grave 
I  seem'd  to  stand ;  fate  drew  my  feeble  feet 
To  Kerry's  wilds,  where  yawn'd  a  wizard's  cave  ; 
And  there,  by  wizard  s  magic  art,  I  leam'd 
That  captive  by  the  mighty  Gleena's  spells. 
Amid  the  splendour  of  her  palace  home, 
And  loved  by  her,  my  long-lost  Gerald  dwells. 

"  And  so  I  foUow'd,  most  benignant  queen. 
In  the  dear  hope  that  thou  wouldst  set  him  free. 
Even  couldst  thou  win  it  for  thy  very  own, 
O  !  what  were  mortal's  short-lived  love  to  thee  ? 
One  joy  but  added  to  a  life  all  joy ; 
One  bud  among  a  gorgeous  wreath  of  flowers ; 
One  star  among  a  galaxy  of  stars ; 
One  fading  bloom  'mid  bright  and  fadeless  bowers ; 
One  gem  among  a  wealth  uf  priceless  gems ; 
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One  soft  street  ehord,  bat  mingling  with  the  itrtio, 
The  plorioua  harmony  which  ceaseless  rings 
Within  thy  walls,  and  echoes  to  the  plain. 
But  oh !  to  me  'tis  life,  and  light,  and  joy  : 
The  one  sweet  strain  amid  the  ceaseless  strife ; 
The  only  star  which  shone  upon  my  patli : 
Tlie  flower  Uiat  swcoten'd  nil  my  dreary  Ufc ; 
Tlio  precious  pearl,  deep  hidden  in  my  heart ; 
My  souls  one  treasure ;  all  my  hope ;  my  blisi ; 
My  dearer  life.     Oh !  stony-hearted  qncen, 
Say,  what  were  life  itself,  Iwreft  of  this? 
What,  silent  yet.  and  must  I  plf'ad  in  vain  ? 
Then  here.  u;K)n  this  rork,  my  neat  Til  take. 
And  pour  my  wofs  in  9uc1i  enchanting  strains. 
Tlist  8pelM)ound  Oerald  from  liis  trance  shall  wake. 
My  love  shsll  tench  me  kucIi  iinpajidion'd  words. 
Such  matchless  muhio,  that  inv  il\  ing  bresth 
Shall  reach  his  luart,  and  XaAX  my  mournful  tale. 
His  Ailecn*s  constancy  in  life  and  death.** 

Clkkma. 

"  Forbear,  rash  girl,  thy  wild  impassion'd  strains : 
The  mstcltleM  constancv  which  thou  hast  shown. 
JoinM  to  thy  pensive  beauty,  tuuch  my  htnurt. 
Have  gain'd  thy  suit ;  thy  lover  is  thine  own. 
Come,  rest  awliile  within  my  palace  homo 
(Fitj!  Cicrald  waits  thee  in  my  charmiHl  halls), 
T'ntil  thy  new- found  raptare  to  thy  cheek 
Its  wonted  roundness  and  its  bloom  recalls  ; 
Tlien.  blest  with  Cleena's  best  and  choicest  giAs. 
To^^etlier  to  tliy  home  shalt  tbou  return. 
\Miere.  while  thv  term  of  life  on  earth  shall  last. 
The  light  of  happiness  shall  ceaseloi.4  bom  : 
There  shalt  tliou  find,  by  Cleena's  sovereign  will. 
The  deally  feud  between  thy  sir#»s  shall  cease, 
And.  all  the  bitter  pa.«t  forgot  henc<^forth 
Their  kinsmen  dwell  in  harmony  and  iMrace" 

RtBIOCA  SOOTT. 
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Br  THE  Author  or  •*  Hedged  with  Thobks." 


I  WONDER  if  any  one' ever  died  of 
joy — I  wonder  if  joy's  overflowing 
torrent  ever  burst  down  the  feeble 
sluices  of  life— sluices  that  were  all 
too  weak  and  powerless  to  contain 
such  a  mighty  current  within  their 
grasp.  I  wonder  if  life  ever  gave 
way  to  joy,  as  the  fire  is  put  out  by 
tlie  sun.  Let  me  tell  now  what  I 
have  to  say. 

I  was  brought  up  in  a  lonely 
country  place  among  the  Welsh 
mountains.  I  had  lived  there  ever 
since  I  was  born,  with  my  father 
and  mother.  It  is  strange  with 
what  different  feelings  different 
people  regard  their  parents.  Sons 
usually  give  the  larger  share  of 
their  hearts  to  their  mothers,  to 
touch  this  string  rarely  fails  to 
bring  out  a  responsive  chord.  But 
the  feelings  with  which  fathers  are 
regarded  are  more  complex.  Sons 
seldom  know  their  own  fathers,  and 
this  is  still  truer  with  regard  to 
daughters.  !Many  daughters  know 
little  more  of  their  own  fathers  than 
tliey  do  of  the  merest  stranger. 
They  meet  usually  in  the  even- 
ings, they  take  their  meals  in  each 
others  company,  they  help  one 
another  to  fish  and  meat  and 
pudding;  but  their  minds,  their 
souls,  never  meet,  they  are  as  far 
apart  as  the  poles;  sometimes  all 
the  farther  apart,  because  there  is 
a  certain  similarity  between  them. 
So  it  goes  on,  and  no  chance  ever 
offers  of  their  approaching  nearer 
the  one  to  the  other. 

Such  was  not  the  case  with  me. 
My  father  waj  a  keeper  at  home, 
a  man  of  books,  who  lived  in  his 


study,  and  to  whose  ears  the 
sweetest  of  all  music  was  the 
sound  of  Latin  hexiimeters  or  the 
sonorous  rise  and  fall  of  a  Greek 
chorus.  The  earliest  object  on 
which  my  childish  eyes  rested  with 
any  degree  of  pleasure  was  on  that 
thin  pale  statue-like  face,  leaning 
back  in  the  study  chair,  while 
strange  sounds  issued  in  har- 
monious murmurs  from  those  half- 
closed  lips.  That  face,  witii  its 
high  forehead,  its  large  pointed 
cogitative  nose,  its  noble  thought- 
ful brow,  seemed  ever  to  rise  before 
me  and  call  me  to  higher  things 
than  I  know  of  elsewhere,  My 
mother  was  a  conflrmed  invalid,  a 
martyr  to  sick  headaches,  and 
usually  kept  her  room  ;  so  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  I  was  left 
to  roam  about  where  I  pleased, 
and  I  generally  came  to  anchor 
in  my  father  s  study.  Occasionally 
I  stopped  my  play,  and  gazed  at  * 
the  quiet  figure  before  me  with  a 
strange  mixture  of  awe,  reverence, 
wonder,  sympathy,  and  longing. 
Hush!  those  mysterious  musical 
murmurs  were  beginning  again, 
like  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  slum- 
brous sea.  I  heard  them  now  in 
the  misty  twilight :  — 

"  Otium  divos,  rogat  in  patenti, 
Pronsus  iEgoeo,  simul  arta  nubes, 
Condidit  luuam,  neque  certa  fulgent, 
Sidera  naatis.*' 

I  listened  and  gazed,  as  we  gaza 
at  the  crimson  sunset  of  summer, 
which  seems  so  near  and  is  yet  so 
far  away. 

•*0h!  papa,"   I  cried,  possion- 
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ately.  "  tearh  me  wlmt  you  know. 
Make  me  like  voureelf.'* 

**  I  will  teach  you  as  much  as  you 
like.  Liiia,**  he  answered,  looking 
up.  *'  when  you  are  ready  to  learn 
it.  At  present  you  are  not  ready. 
Yo"  are  too  young.** 

Yes !  1  was  young,  not  more 
than  nine  years  old.  and  very,  very 
ignorant.  I  hardly  knew  how  to 
read,  hut  1  determined  to  hracc 
myself  fur  the  effort,  and  to  master 
those  terrihle  two  and  three  syl- 
labled wordii  which  had  been  such 
a  stumbling  block  to  me.  and  which 
were  now  the  first  obstacle  which 
divided  me  from  my  scholarly  fatlier. 
Witii  the  help  of  a  governess,  I 
slowly  mastered  the  elements  of 
the  **  three  Us"  and  it  was  a  proud 
day  for  me  when  I  was  at  last 
handed  over  to  mv  father  for  more 
advanced  teaching;.  1  went  into 
the  studv  for  mv  tirst  lesson  with  a 
heart  tremblin'4  from  mingle*!  fear 
and  joy.  My  tirst  lessons  were 
anything  but  a  success.  1  was  not 
a  quick  child,  far  from  it.  1  took 
in  ideas  xery  slowly  and  witli  great 
difficulty.  1  longed  wiUi  a  des- 
perate l«>n^'iiig  to  be  quicker  than 
I  was.  It  gave  mo  tlie  most  acute 
pain  to  see  my  father  dinging;  down 
tlie  hoik  impatiently  when  1  made 
a  wrong  answer.  <»r  wincing  as  if  he 
was  hurt  when  I  stammered  out  a 
false  quantity  and  put  a  long  **  e  "  for 
a  short  one 

**  I  don't  know  why  you  are  so 
stupid.'*  he  Said  to  me.  one  room- 
ing when  I  had  been  more  than 
usually  hlovr  *'  1  dun't  tlitnk  you 
can  be  a  I'liili  of  mine." 

That  liUi  I  iiii>  nion*  than  anything. 
I  Wi»uid — %«"• !  I  would— »how  that 
H'»!iii>thi!i«;  of  hisi  cla!»sical  spirit 
i.indUd  wiihiii  nie  After  a  while, 
1  iini'li*  a  <*:nrt  I  l>ek;an  to  im- 
.|iM»vf  I  III  i<>tf-rf'>l  the  declension:!, 
liic*  d<.-lei*tii<>.  I  alvaiioed  to  exer- 
i-tM**.  I  b' .Mil  t»  rejtd  Cicero's 
I -:tt  r!«  t>*  ui%  :au;«hl«-r  Tullia.  Ah! 
It'  I  could  only  be  anotlicr  Tullia. 


and  if  my  fatlier  would  mourn  for 
me  when  1  was  dead,  at  Cicero 
mourned  for  her.  Things  went  on 
pleasantlv  in  the  study  now.  My 
fatlier's  brow  relaxed  when  I  re- 
membered some  grammatical  rule 
or  gave  some  uiiext>ected  answer* 
and  my  heart  leaped  with  triumph. 
I  was  proving  that  I  w|»  his  child. 
How  glorious,  how  animating  the 
tliought!  I^t  him  only  wait  a 
little,  and  the  time  would  come 
when  my  prt>udest  wish  would  be 
gratified,  and  1  would  read  Plato 
by  his  side.  It  was  strange  thai 
no  one  guessed  how  I  loved  him. 
Few  caresses,  few  expressions  of 
endearment,  passed  between  us; 
when  1  went  to  bed  every  night, 
I  kissed  him,  and  ho  said,  **  Good 
night,  dear/*  and  that  was  all. 

The  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood 
gave  out  *'That  Mr.  Parnell  was 
going  to  make  a  blue-stocking  of 
poor  little  Lina.  and  they  quita 
pitted  the  child  for  having  such 
hard  lessons,  and  such  a  panieular 

Eprson  always  driving  at  her.**  How 
ttle  Uiey  knew  I  I  was  now  seven- 
teen and  a  half.  1  liad  lived  a 
slraT;ge  isolated  life.  I  rarely  root 
girls  of  my  own  age,  and  when  I 
did.  I  shrank  from  them.  Some* 
times  a  stray  school-i^irl,  home  for 
the  holidays,  was  brought  up  to 
our  secluded  laurel-shaded  house, 
with  the  view  of  beint;  eam|mny  to 
poor  Una,  but  I  hardly  knew  what 
to  make  of  her.  She  was  di&rant 
from  me«  1  wanted  no  one.  \lj 
father  was  enough  for  me.  Spring 
was  just  beginning,  when  mv 
mother*s  sistrr.  Mrs.  Price,  took 
a  house  about  five  miles  from  oura. 
She  was  gay  and  dressy,  fond  of 
society,  font  I  of  young  people,  and 
she  often  atked  me  over  to  Brook- 
field  iMt  a  week  or  fortnight  At 
first  I  did  not  like  Koinj;.  but  by 
det;rres  I  b«*uan  to  like  it  better. 
My  aunt  said  that  I  was  growing 
up  a  regular  guy.  a  perfect  figure 
of  U***       She  would  not  lei 
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tveap  my  old  cashmere  frock  with 
its  plain  untrimmed  skirt,  but  got 
roe  a  new  one  made  in  the  best 
fashion.  Then  as  for  gloves,  I 
must  get  proper  kid  gloves  for 
Sundays  and  for  visiting,  and  not 
those  brown  cotton  things,  which 
I  had  thought  quite  good  enough. 
"  Gracious  heavens  ! "  my  aunt  ex- 
claimed, in  dismay,  "  was  there  ever 
such  a  girl?" 

I  began  now  to  think  that  I  was 
behind  the  age,  till  then  I  had  not 
thou{:;ht  about  the  age.  I  had  only 
thong] it  of  participles  and  deponent 
verbs  and  ablative  absolutes.  Had 
TuHia  ever  had  kid  gloves?  and 
had  she  ever  lowered  her  mind 
down  to  the  proper  fit  of  her  gar- 
ments round  the  waist?  All  this 
talk  of  dress  and  fashion  worked  a 
perfect  revolution  in  my  mind.  I 
began  to  be  more  particular  about 
my  clothes,  I  spent  more  time  at 
the  glass,  I  tried  to  make  my  hair 
sit  smoothly,  and  to  tie  my  necker- 
chief in  a  becoming  bow  under,  my 
chin.  All  at  once,  it  suddenly 
dawned  upon  me  that  I  had  a 
pretty  face.  My  figure  was  not 
good ;  it  was  short,  stout,  and  un- 
gainly :  spoilt,  my  aunt  said,  from 
not  being  laced  properly ;  but  my 
face  certainly  was  pretty.  I  held 
up  the  handglass  again  and  again 
to  the  light.  Yes  !  there  could  be 
no  doubt  about  it.  I  was  not  a 
beauty,  but  my  brown  eyes  were 
soft  and  lustrous ;  my  cheeks  had 
a  clear  pink  colour ;  my  lips  were 
small,  red,  and  well- formed ;  my 
features  were  good  and  harmonious. 
The  result  was  favourable.  I  could 
fairly  be  called  a  pretty  girl.  1  put 
down  the  glass  with  a  new  sensa- 
tion— the  sensation  of  one  who  has 
suddenly  become  conscious  of  an 
unexpected  treasure.  What  would 
ray  treasure  bring  me  ?  What,  in- 
deed? 

Among  my  aunt*8  guests  at 
Brookfield  was  a  certain  Captain 
MacNamara.    He  was  a  widower, 


home  on  leave  from  India,  a  clever 
rising  officer,  considered  quite  an 
acquisition  at  the  entertainments  in 
the  neighbourhood.  He  was  yellow 
with  the  sun  of  India,  slight  and 
slim,  and  had  an  off-hand,  well- 
assured  air,  as  if  he  knew  he  was 
somebody,  and  was  quite  prepared 
for  every  one  else  to  recognize  the 
fact.  I  had  met  him  once  or  twice, 
and  had  surveyed  him  from  a  dis- 
tance with  some  curiosity.  Beport 
said  he  was  wonderfully  well  ac- 
quainted with  Indian  dialects,  hut 
what  were  they  to  Greek  and  Latin, 
my  father*s  peculiar  province?  I 
rather  resented  any  one  being  con-, 
sidered  clever  except  that  wonderful 
father  of  mine.  But  the  next  time 
I  went  to  Brookfield,  what  was  my 
astonishment  to  see  Captain  Mac- 
Namara leave  a  couple  of  town 
young  ladies,  who  had  been  ex- 
pressly invited  to  entertain  him, 
and  seat  himself  down  by  me. 
There  he  remained  for  a  good  hour 
and  a  half,  talking  of  nothing  in 
particular — of  Welsh  scenery,  of 
music,  of  bezique :  but  now  and  then 
a  look  came,  which  said  as  plainly 
as  look  could  say,  '*  You  are  a  pretty 
girl,  Miss  Lina  Pamcll,  therefore  I 
like  to  talk  to  you  and  sit  by  you. 
Your  eyes,  when  they  glance  up 
suddenly  and  meet  mine,  are  uncom- 
monly agreeable.  Come,  let  me  see 
them  again.'* 

I  went  home  with  my  head  and 
my  heart  full  of  strange  thoughts. 
Triumph,  gratified  vanity,  curiosity, 
and  I  know  not  what  besides,  were 
oddly  blended  together.  Only 
there  was  no  love.  I  tossed  about 
that  night  building  castles  in  the 
air.  I  had  no  idea  of  matrimony ; 
my  castles  were  all  erected  in  the 
distant  future,  and  had  a  certain 
pomp  of  their  own.  1  saw  myself 
clad  in  robes  of  purple  and  gold, 
walking  down  marble  staircases, 
while  Captain  MacNamara  leaned 
against  a  pillar  and  surveyed  me 
with   intense  admiration.     Counts 
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fuid  enrls  and  dukes  passed  before 
me,  and  on*^  avkcd  luc  to  dance ; 
and,  as  I  whirled  away  to  the  gay 
sounds  of  music.  Captain  Mac- 
Namara  gazed  after  mo  with  envy 
and  longing  in  his  eyes.  Well ! 
well !  what  fools  we  all  arc  some- 
times. 

My  visions  came  to  an  end  witli 
tlie  morning  light,  and  at  ten 
o'clock  I  was  busy  over  my  lessons 
in  the  studv.  Wonderful  to  sar, 
my  mind  seemed  rather  sharpened 
than  otherwise.  1  translated  a  letter 
of  Cicero*s  without  a  mistake,  and 
my  fatlur  nodded  at  me  approv. 
ingly.  This  approval  gave  me 
pleasure,  but  n(»t  so  much  as  usual, 
for  my  thought  was  full  of  other 
things  1  was  wondering  whether 
I  wou'd  see  Captain  MacXamara 
again.  I  did  not  mention  him  to  my 
father ;  such  suljecU  were  all  too 
poor  for  him  :  his  clear  intellect 
ought  not  to  bo  nitHed  with  them. 
WaM  not  1  e  soaring  away  in  the 
limpitl  I  /ure  o(  the  **  Antigone,'* 
and  should  I  bring  him  back  to  the 
con)fnon  tritles  of  everv--day  life  ? 
And  after  all.  what  had  1  to  say  ? 
That  Coptain  MacNamara  had 
vouchsafed  to  con\erfie  with  nie 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  the  night 
before.     A  pretty  confession  truly! 

That  afti-inoou  1  ditl  see  Captitin 
MacNaniura  again.  He  met  me  as 
I  was  coming  from  the  village 
school ;  he  was  riiiin*:.  and  when 
he  saw  me,  he  dismounted  and  led 
his  hnrse  by  the  r^ins.  and  walked 
along  talkini;  to  me  as  1  truilctd  on 
the  foot-path.  Here  was  a  triumph! 
To  have  a  cavalit-r  sought  after  by 
to  many  actually  ftcekmg  poor 
little  me.  and  !»pendmg  hii  time 
sauntering  tlir<>ugh  U.e  mu  idy 
road4  bv  mv  si>ie.  More  cantlrn  in 
the  ^ir  !  more  throb*  of  e.\<*itement  I 
more  tlirills  of  vaoUy  !  After  this. 
I  met  him  Cun^t  intly—  at  dinner,  at 
tea.  at  church.  It  gave  me  intense 
pleasure  one  day  to  overhear  an 
old  lady   M\ing.  '*lt  is   not  Miis 


So-andso  that  Captain  Mae* 
Namara  admires,  it  is  little  Litia 
Pamell.** 

Was  it,  indeed  ?  Ah  !  it  was.  it 
was.  Life  is  sometimes  a  wild  in- 
toxication, a  draught  of  champagne, 
a  glass  of  elixir ;  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  1  got  prettier  and  prettier 
ever}'  day.  I  could  not  help  it,  but 
80  it  was,  if  tliut  hand-glass  of  mine 
told  ^ruth.  One  evening.  Captain 
MacNamara  asked  me  if  1  ever 
walked  through  a  certain  green 
lane.  I  answered  that  I  did ;  it 
was  the  way  to  the  cowslip  fields, 
and  just  then  the  co%vsdips  were  in 
full  blow,  and  1  intended  to  get 
tome  lH?fore  they  were  over. 

••  Will  you  go  to-m«>rrow  ?  **  lie 
fttked  softly ;  **  to-morrow  about 
eleven  o'clock  ?  " 

1  whispered,  *•  Yes." 

What  was  coming  now  ?  I  eould 
not  rightly  tell.  If  it  was  a  pro* 
posal.  why  then  I  was  all  curiotitj 
to  know  what  a  proposal  would  bo 
like.  1  never  thought  of  the  answer 
I  would  give.  Ah  1  said  before,  I 
had  no  love  (or  lUwdon  Mac* 
Naaiara,  only  intense  pleasure  at 
bis  attentions,  while  gratified 
vanity,  eoger  excitement,  victo- 
rious youth,  all  sang  a  delightful 
tong  in  my  ears,  to  which  my  fool* 
idh  heart  Ik  at  time. 

Next  morning  came  :  tliat  mom* 
ing  1  was  full  of  nothing  but  myself. 
I  had  even  forgotten  my  father. 
Forgotten  him !  Ah !  cruel  ioexor* 
able  seventeen.which  makes  egotitta 
of  us  all,  which  swallows  up  ereij- 
tiling  in  the  all  devouring  1.  Oht 
youth,  youth,  why  canntit  you  make 
us  wi»o  as  Well  as  young;  whr 
must  we  le  ^o  besotted  wiib  teuT 
and  self- pleading  that  we  forget  our 
nearest  and  bext  in  our  eager  pumiii 
for  baubles,  for  **  sound  and  fury  ** 
that  signify  nothing,  and  yet  teem 
so  much  ? 

My  toilette  that  morning  took  a 
(ar  longer  time  than  u«ual.  Long 
gold  earrings  dangled  in  mj 
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whkh  had  been  lately  pierced  by 
my  foolish  aunt's  advice;  the 
dancing  sunlight  brought  out  red 
and  golden  glints  in  the  brown  curls 
that  fell  on  my  shoulders ;  the 
bright  pink  colour  flushed  my 
cheeks.  I  longed  to  be  out  hold- 
ing up  my  blue  skirt  from  the  dew 
that  I  saw  shining  on  the  grass. 
Ah  !  h  ton  temps  de  la  jeunesse. 
Just  then  our  servant  Maria  came 
in. 

"Are  you  going  out,  Miss  Lina?" 
she  asked. 

**  Yes,"  I  answered  sharply. 

'*  Because  you've  forgotten  to 
drop  the  master's  mixture.  Dr, 
Banks  has  ordered  him  to  take  it 
every  morning." 

It  was  true.  My  father  had  not 
been  well,  and  the  doctor  had  pre- 
scribed a  soothing  mixture  which 
had  to  be  dropped  into  a  glass  of 
water.  I  had  never  failed  to  remem- 
ber it  till  this  fatal  morning. 

"  Give  me  the  bottle,"  I  said, 
eagerly. 

Maria  brought  it  and  the  glass. 
I  took  both  from  her,  and  turned  to 
the  window  that  the  light  might 
fall  full  on  what  I  was  doing.  My 
eyes  were  dazzled  with  the  sun. 
My  hands  were  hot  and  trembling 
with  excitement  I  tried  to  steady 
them,  but  in  vain.  Just  then,  the 
clock  struck  eleven.  It  was  the 
time  that  I  had  told  Captain  Mac- 
Namara  I  would  be  waiting  for  him 
in  the  green  lane.  I  hastily  un- 
corked the  bottle,  and  dropped  one, 
two,  three,  four  drops  into  the 
glass.  Five  was  the  dose,  but  at 
the  fifth  my  hand  shook  so  much 
that  two  or  tliree  additional  drops 
fell,  or  seemed  to  fall,  from  the  rim 
of  the  bottle  into  the  glass.  I 
stopped  hesitatingly.  Should  I 
throw  tliis  dose  away,  and  drop 
another  ?  The  rapid  ticking  of  the 
clock  decided  me ;  it  gave  a  warn- 
ing that  the  minutes  were  flitting 
by,  and  that  if  I  wished  to  keep  my 
appointment,  I  must  make  haste. 


**  And  as  for  the  extra  drop  or  two," 
I  said  to  myself,  **it  oan*t  make 
much  difference  ;  and  besides,  I 
am  not  perfectly  certain  that  another 
drop  did  really  fall.  Perhaps  it  was 
only  my  own  fancy." 

So  1  handed  the  glass  to  Maria. 

"  Here,  give  this  to  your  master," 
I  said  to  her.  *'  I  am  in  a  great 
hurry  now,  and  can't  bring  it  to 
him  myselt ;  but  tell  him  to  take  it, 
and  that  I  will  certainly  be  back  in 
an  hour's  time."  She  took  it  from 
me,  and  I  set  off.  Truly  that  last 
day  of  April  was  a  day  of  days  for 
exultant  joyful  beauty.  The  sun 
seemed  to  bask  in  his  own  sunni- 
ness;  the  mountains  veiled  their 
rounded  tops  with  a  faint  delicious 
mist ;  the  blue  heavens  were  a  very 
ecstasy  of  colour;  the  delicate  air 
was  as  soft  as  a  child's  breath  ;  the 
larks  sang  soaring  up  as  if  they 
would  sing  their  very  hearts  out; 
and  every  little  flower  put  out  a 
tender  sprig  of  green,  as  though  it, 
too,  must  have  a  share  in  the  uni- 
versal joy.  Some  days  seem  neai*ei 
God  than  others,  as  some  people 
are  nearer  heaven  than  earth.  Th» 
children  hummed  tunes  as  tbe> 
wandered  along  the  lanes;  the 
waggoners  had  fastened  festoons  of 
laburnum  in  their  horses'  heads, 
and  they  whistled  as  they  trudged 
along.  It  seemed  as  though  no 
one  could  be  still.  Why,  ah ! 
why  can  we  not  be  still,  and  let  the 
secrets  of  nature  creep  into  our  hearts 
as  they  may?  That  day  was  like 
a  smile  from  God.  I  walked  along, 
feeling  the  beauty  of  everything  in  a 
sort  of  far-off  way.  I  was  outside 
it,  rather  than  a  pait  of  it ;  yet  as  I 
went  on  it  began  to  steal  into  me, 
and  life  appeared  unusually  deli- 
cious, soft,  and  lovely.  Ah!  life, 
what  possibilities  do  you  not 
promise  to  the  woman's  heart  of 
seventeen  ? 

All  this  time  I  had  not  quite 
forgotten  Captain  MacNamara* 
I    bad    hardly    reached  the    end 
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of  the  greon  lane,  when  I  baw 
him  advancing  towards  me,  twitch- 
ing the  end  of  a  f^een  bough 
in  one  hand.  I  wonder  how 
it  is  that  when  wo  ex  (tec  t  to  be 
satisfied  we  never  are  satisfied,  that 
something  is  always  wanting  to 
round  our  circles.  The  moment  I 
saw  Captain  MacNamara  I  felt  that 
I  missed — [  know  not  what  His 
keen  satirical  face,  with  its  thin 
sarcastic  lips  and  quizzical  eyes, 
seemed  altogether  out  of  place 
among  Uiose  lotely  aspects  of 
nature.  It  was  like  a  gas  lamp  in  Uie 
daylight  He  tried  to  be  a'^reeable 
and  chattv  as  usual,  but  I  was  not 
of  harmony  with  him,  or  he  witli 
me  ;  there  was  a  rift  in  the  lute ;  we 
could  not  get  on.  How  much,  how 
very  much,  that  *'  could  not  get  on  ** 
implies!  I  had  an  inipre8»(i«m  on 
my  mintl  that  he  intended  **  Mving 
sometliing  '*  that  day.  Now  1  per- 
ceived that  whatever  it  was,  he 
could  not  get  it  out  It  would  not 
come.  Was  it  throu;;]i  any  fault  of 
mine  ?  I)i«l  1  appear  u^ly  or  un- 
pleasing  in  his  t*ight?  From  my 
last  glance  at  tlie  glass,  it  had 
seemed  to  me  that  1  had  never 
looked  so  well.  Hut  no  !  it  is  no 
use  striving  against  fate  ;  fate  will 
not  cannot  !»*>  forced.  We  must 
yield  to  it ;  it  will  not  vield  to  us. 

So  we  walked  almost  silently  up 
the  lane,  and  parted  more  coldly 
than  we  lintl  et^r  done  l^efore. 
^yhy,  I  knew  not,  exr«pt  that  wc 
did.  Can  we  account  l<»r  all  the 
mists,  the  shadows,  the  namel«si> 
little  changis  which  ripple  o\cr  the 
surface  of  nur  s  .uU  ? 

I  turned  into  our  avenue  gate 
with  sltiw,  loiT^^ing  steps,  r^thrr 
rn*stfallen.  if  1  must  onfe^s  tiie 
truth,  at  thi*  result  of  my  appoint- 
nient  1  had  experte*!  a  \icton\ 
and  I  had  >»ot— well !  if  n<»t  a  de- 
feat still  vituc- thing  very  like  one 
My  charms  ha«l  not  l>een  |x>ifnt 
enough  Ui  bring  Captain  Mac 
Naniara    to   a  declarmtiou.     How- 


erer,  I  really  cared  but  little  about 
him.  *'  I  have  my  father  still,"  I 
said  to  myself.  **  Ha  is  alwars 
mine.**  This  thought  erept  like 
balm  OTer  my  spirit  and  I  was 
abundantly  consoled.  I  stopped  at 
the  door  before  I  went  in — it 
seemed  almost  wrong  to  shut  cot 
the  lovely  world— but  just  then 
Maria  ran  down  the  stairs  ezelaim- 

itJg.— 

'*  Miss  Lina,  Miss  Lina,  I  am  sn 

glad  you've  come  in.     Master *' 

**  Well,  what  about  your  master?* 
I  interiupteil  sharply. 

**  I  gave  him  the  drops  after  you 
went  out  as  you  told  me.  and  a  few 
minutes  ago  I  knocked  at  the 
study  door  to  know  if  he  wanted 
anytiiing,  and  he  never  answered. 
It  made  me  all  of  a  tremble.** 

*'  He  did  not  hear  you,**  I  said. 
'*  he  often  docs  not  hear.**  And 
disregarding  her  indignant  answer 
that  the  had  knocked  loud  enougli  to 
wake  tlio  <lead.  I  opened  the  suidy* 
door  myself.  Was  there  anything 
wrong  ? 

My  father  was  in  his  usual  mrm- 
clmir.  lying  back  witli  his  (aoe 
turned  upwards,  apparently  asleep. 
I  could  not  have  tohl  why,  but  as  I 
looked,  a  cold  shiver  ran  throtigh 
my  veins. 

***  Papa :  **  I  cried,  bending  my 
face  close  to  his.  **  Papa !  Ptapn! 
wake  up,  wake  up.** 

He  never  stirred.  I  touched  hit 
Itand.  It  fell  limp  and  nenreleaa 
by  his  side,  ijutek  as  thought  it 
t!ashe«l  U'fure  nte  Uiat  I  might 
have  dropped  an  overdose  of  the 
mixture  into  the  glass,  and  that 
this  had  worked  a  fatal  work. 
Perhaps  he  was  dead,  and  I— I 
had  killed  him ! 

**  Papa  papa '  **  I  cried,  and  this 
time  terror,  agony,  grip|>ed  me  so 
lightly  that  the  words  seemed  foreed 
from  my  pale  lips.  '*  Papa,  Lina 
is  falling  you** 

Still  no  answer.  Maria  looked 
at  me  wiUi  terrified  eves.     1 
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what  was  written  in  them.     **He  is 

not .'*       I  stopped  short;   my 

very  lips  refused  to  say  the  word 
**  dead."  It  could  not  be  put  into 
plain  speech.  "  He  is  not  ill,"  I 
gasped ;  "  but  tell  James  to  saddle 
the  horse  to  get  Dr.  Banks — to 
bring  him  here ;  quick,  quick  !  " 
Yet  my  heart  sank  within  me,  as  I 
remembered  that  Dr.  Banks  was 
seven  long  miles  away. 

•*  Have  pity  on  me,  oh !  my  God," 
I  cried,  in  the  bitterness  of  my 
horror.  •*  Spare  my  father.  Restore 
him  to  me,  and  let  my  life  go  for 
his  life." 

I  rubbed  bis  hands,  I  raised  him 
in  mv  arms,  still  no  answer.  His 
heart  seemed  to  me  to  beat,  but  per- 
haps it  was  my  own  which *throb bed 
so  loudly  that  it  appeared  to  give 
movement  to  his. 

Just  then  Maria's  shrill  voice 
grated  harshly  on  my  ears. 

**It's  all  that  there  hoirid  mix- 
ture," she  said.  **I  thought  you'd 
given  him  too  much,  miss,  but  I 
didn't  like  to  say  so.  It  smelt  like 
anything  when  I  brought  it  in 
to  master.  He  said  to  me, 
'Did  Miss  Lina  drop  this?  It 
smells  rather  strong.*  And  I 
said,  *  Yes,  sir,'  and  then  he 
drank  it  off;  and  there  you  see 
he  is.  He  thought  it  was  all  right 
when  you'd  had  a  hand  in  it." 

"Do  you  want  to  drive  me  mad?" 
I  cried.  *'  Let  me  have  no  more  of 
your  senseless  hateful  talk.  It 
stifles— it  suffocates  me." 

Together  we  lifted  the  mute,  un- 
conscious form  on  the  sofa;  we 
put  hot  jars  to  the  feet ;  we  bathed 
the  face  with  cologne  water;  but 
still  no  sign  of  life,  no  movement, 
DO  sound;  the  grave  pale  statue- 
like face  began  to  look  stmngely 
more  statue-like;  and,  horror  of 
horrors !  the  thin  white  hands  felt 
as  if  they  were  getting  cold.  I  had 
never  seen  death,  only  heard  of  it 
second-hand,  but  now  all  the  symp- 
toms recurred  to  me ;  they  seemed 


as  if  they  were  stamped  with  a  hot 
iron  on  my  soul. 

Suddenly,  I  heard  a  scream  up- 
stairs. I  looked  at  Maria.  My 
eyes  made  the  mute  inquiiy,  '^What 
is  that?" 

•*  It's  poor  mistress,"  she  an- 
swered, holding  her  apron  to  her 
eyes.  •*  She's  crying  for  her  hus- 
band, and  what  wonder  ?  " 

•*  Let  no  one  cry,"  I  exclaimed, 
fiercely.  "  No  one  has  a  right  to 
cry  but  me.  He  was  mine,  be  was 
always  mine,  only  mine.  He  is 
mine.     Oh  !  papa,  papa ! " 

But  neither  hot  tears  nor  burn- 
ing kisses  made  any  impression  on 
that  still  marble  face.  Had  not 
Elisha  waked  the  dead,  when  he 
stretched  himself  on  the  widow's 
son  seven  times?  so  I  did  now  with 
a  sort  of  passionate  faith  that  some- 
thing might  come  of  it.  Yet  no,  no 
propitious  sign  rewarded  me. 

A  ring  tinkled  at  the  door. 
There  at  last  was  the  doctor ! 
Again  hope  awakened,  and  again  to 
be  dashed  to  the  ground. 

Maria  went  out  and  returned  with 
a  card. 

*'It  was  OLly  a  gentleman  left 
this  for  you,  miss,"  she  said,  as  she 
handed  it  to  me.  I  glanced  at  it 
and  read, — 

**  Captain  Rawdon  MacNamara, 

**  Madras  Native  Infantry. 
•'  P.  P.  C." 

I  tore  the  card  into  a  thousand 
atoms.  ]f  Captain  Rawdon  Mac- 
Namara had  been  standing  before 
me,  I  think  I  could  have  felled  him 
to  the  earth.  Had  he  not  been  the 
cause  of  all  this  agony?  If  it  had 
not  been  for  him,  my  father  would 
be  alive  and  well  this  minute.  I 
cursed  my  own  besotted  folly  a 
hundred  times,  while  the  iatal 
words  rang  in  my  ears,  **  Too  late  ! 
too  late !  too  late  !  " 

At  last  the  doctor  did  really 
come.  How  I  bated  his  grave  solemn 
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ikco.  He  chafed  and  stuped,  poared 
brandy  into  tlie  closed  lips.  All 
apparently  to  no  purpose. 

Suddenly  I  remembered,  with  a 
flash  of  inspiration,  a  certain  strong 
aromatic  essence  which  some  one 
had  brought  me  from  abroad. 

I  rushed  upstairs  for  lU  I 
thrust  it  into  my  father's  nostrils. 
I  shouted  in  his  car:  **  Papa !  papa ! 
wake  up,  it  is  little  Lina  that  is 
calling  you.'* 


Then  all  at  once  he  stretched 
himself;  he  moved,  he  spoke.  > 

^«  Lina,*'  he  said.  **  is  that  you  ? 
I  have  had  a  long  sleep.  Come 
closer,  my  child.  You  have  been 
away  a  long  time.** 

Stunned,  stupefied  with  the  in- 
tensity of  *h  great  relief,  I  came 
closer — always,  always  closer.  It 
was  then  I  wondered  whether  any 
one  had  ever  died  of  joy. 


THE   DOLE  OF  THE    KING'S  DAUGHTER. 


VFOE  A  pAurTiso.) 


SCTK.H  Stars  in  the  still  water. 

And  seven  in  the  sky. 
Seven  sins  on  the  King's  daughter 

Deep  in  her  soul  to  he— 


Red  rcHies  at  her  feet 

illoses  are  red  in  her  yellow  hair). 
And  where  her  bosom  and  girdle  meet, 

lUd  rosea  are  hidden  there. 


Fair  is  the  kni;:ht  that  lictli  slain 
Amid  the  rush  and  reed ; 

See  the  lean  fijkhes  that  are  Cain 
Upon  dead  men  to  feed. 
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Sweet  is  the  page  that  lieth  there 

(Cloth  of  gold  is  goodly  prey) : 
See  the  black  ravens  in  the  air, 

Black,  0  black,  as  the  night  are  they. 


What  do  thev  there  so  stark  and  dead  ? 

(There  is  blood  upon  her  hand :) 
Why  are  the  lilies  flecked  with  red  ? 

(There  is  blood  on  the  river  sand.) 


There  are  two  that  ride  from  the  north  and  east, 
And  two  from  the  south  and  west, 

For  the  black  ravens  a  goodly  feast, 
For  the  King's  daughter  rest.* 


There  is  one  man  that  loves  her  true, 
(Red — oh,  red  is  the  stain  of  gore !) 

He  hath  duggen  a  grave  by  the  darksome  yew, 
(One  grave  will  do  for  four). 


No  moon  in  the  still  heaven. 

In  the  black  water  none, 
The  sins  on  her  soul  are  seven. 

The  sin  upon  his  is  one. 

Oscar  O'F.  Wills  Wilde. 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  GOETHE  AND  SCHILLER. 


BiFosi  enteriDg  upon  'any  de- 
Hcripiioii  of  the  characteriatict  of 
th(M^  irrpat  central  fibres  of  their 
age—  Goethe  and  Schiller — it  may 
be  well  to  make  tome  allusion  to 
the  remarkable  outbreak  of  peniua 
IQ  IHOO,  the  pofifiible  causes  of 
which  so  many  have  speculated 
upon.  Tlie  prowth  of  ao  truly 
national  a  literature  is  (according 
to  the  late  I^)rd  Lvtton).  in  a  com- 
parison ^ith  our  Klizabethan  Ape, 
greater  in  sudden  and  Titan- 
like  development,  and  may  only 
with  justice  be  likened  to  the 
**  flood "  of  penius  which  over- 
apread  Greece  after  the  third 
Persian  wmr. 

The  ape  was  ripe  for  this  lite- 
rary efolution  ;  the  language  had 
become  a  noble  medium  tor  its 
expression.  ^ince  the  time  of 
Opitz,  who  had  defined  the  rules 
of  verse — in  fact  svstematized  a 
school  of  Gennaii  poesy — it  had 
been  growing  into  a  purer  and 
more  refined  state,  until.  afWr  a 
tenn  of  vears,  it  received  from 
Luther*s  hand  ita  modern  definite 
character. 

And  here  the  strikinj^  parallel 
with  our  own  so-called  FIIizat>ethan 
Age  is  apparent :  it  also  exhibited 
the  same  receptive  appreciation  for 
the  works  of  the  great  dramatists. 
Are  not  the  names  of  Goethe, 
Schiller,  I^essinp.  Wieland,  and 
Herder  worthy  uf  comparison  (if 
at  a  distance  in  some  cases)  to 
those  of  Shakspeare,  Wen  Jonson, 

ai       nt,  and     Fletcher?       The 

hinguAge,  too,  fn»m   Chau- 

oown,  had    been    establishing 

ctcristics,  and  by  degrees 


had  bc*en   freeing  itself  from   the 
encumbrancea  of  dialectic  forms. 

Political  affairs  in  Germany, 
however,  did  not  seem  to  fafour 
the  era  which  was  about  to  bo  in* 
augurated.  It  waa  under  the  ^asi 
patronsge  of  Fretlerick  the  Great, 
who  preferred  the  neatlv-tumed 
sophistries  of  Voltaire  to  tlie  first* 
linps  of  the  literary  epoch  then 
commencing,  that  Goethe  and 
Schiller  wrote  some  of  their  works. 

Notwithstanding  such  discour- 
agements, the  spirit  of  the  natioa 
waa  not  to  be  extinguished  by 
the  frowns  of  a  capricioua  Frmneo- 
Gemian,  and  the  infection — for 
this  is  the  only  word  that  ade* 
quately  describes  such  a  literary 
epidemic — spread  over  the  whole 
country.  A  new  philosophy,  a  new 
poetry,  a  new  school  of  nomanoe, 
perhapa  roediieval  in  type,  but  into 
which  nevertheless  a'  fiery  aoul  of 
modern  thought  was  poured,  started 
into  being  as  if  by  ma^c.  The 
worka  produced  in  thia  criaia, 
which  united  new  Tigour  and 
daring  with  the  quaint  richneaa  of 
mediwal  forms,  were  dealioed  not 
only  to  be  the  baais  of  a  prood 
national  literature,  but  aubee- 
quently,  as  if  by  recoil,  to  influeoee 
both  mind  and  art  of  Europe. 

It  is  with  Goethe  and  Schiller,  aa 
the  two  representative  Itgurea  of 
the  new  era,  that  we  propose  to 
deal  in  this  short  paper,  f«ointiog 
out  some  of  their  mental  diadioiila- 
nties  end  likenesses,  and  briefly 
illustratinp  these  by  allusiooa  to 
their  works.  Their  points  of  re> 
semblance  are  indee<l  manyt  but 
those  of  difference  are  many 
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Although  this  is  the  case,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  consider  them 
apart  with  respect  to  German  lite- 
rature, since  both  together  are  an 
individuality,  representing  a  dis- 
tinct step  in  advance.  ••  Our 
whole  later  school  of  poesy 
(writes  Karl  Barthel)  is  to  be  re- 
garded but  as  an  autumn  after 
the  summer-lives  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller."* 

As  a  preliminary  to  entering 
upon  a  nearer  examination  of  the 
mental  characteristics  of  the  two 
pcets,  we  must  look  at  the  condi- 
tions which  were  instrumental  in 
developing  these.  Mr.  Ruskin — 
an  extravagant  modern  word- 
painter — writes : — 

**  The  greatness  or  the  smallness 
of  a  man  is  determined  for  him  at 
his  birth  as  strictly  as  it  is  deter- 
mined for  a  fruit  whether  it  is  to 
be  a  currant  or  an  apricot.  Edu- 
cation, favourable  circumstances, 
resolute  industry,  may  do  much — in 
a  certain  sense  they  do  everything ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  determine 
whether  the  apricot  shall  fall  in 
the  form  of  a  bud,  blighted  by  the 
east  wind,  or  be  trudden  under 
foot ;  or  whether  it  shall  expand 
into  the  tender  pride  and  sweet 
brightness  of  golden  velvet." 

Now  all  this,  divested  of  its 
candy  phraseology,  seems  simply 
to  imply  that  the  mind  from  the  in- 
stant of  its  first  perceptions  is,  in 
great  measure,  in  its  development, 
dependent  upon  and  governed  by 
external  circumstances.  There  need 
be  no  hesitation  about  accepting 
this  axiom  as  true :  we  state  it  as 
it  elucidates  the  great  secret  of  the 
divergent  natures  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller.  The  latter  spent  the 
early  years  of  his  life  surrounded 
by  circumstances  which  were  in  the 
highest  degree  unfavourable  to  the 
development    of    a    poetic    mind. 


'*  Pegasus  im  Joche "  was  the 
story  of  his  youth ;  and  poverty  has 
little  room  for  romance.  Goethe, 
on  the  other  band,  was  a  child  of 
fortune — a  Sonntagskiud ;  his  first 
impressions  were  those  of  plenty, 
enjovmcnt,  happy  independence. 
Schiller's  whole  nature  was,  there- 
fore, deep,  earnest,  introspective;  ta 
use  the  Kantian  term,  of  a  sub- 
jective cast ;  whilst  that  of  Goethe 
was  expansive,  gay,  and  of  an  ob- 
jective tendency.  These  prime 
characteristics  have,  before  all 
others,  left  an  indelible  stamp 
upon  their  works.  "  If  you  heard 
Goethe  and  Schiller  conversing 
(remarked  the  wife  of  the  latter) 
you  would  admire  in  Goethe  the 
wealth,  the  depth,  and  the  power 
of  his  nature;  in  Schiller  the 
lofty  mental  capability  of  casting 
his  deductions  from  nature  into  an 
intellectual  form.** 

But  we  pass  on  to  consider  other 
points  in  which  they  strikingly  con- 
trast with  each  other,  taking  first 
their  poems  to  illustrate  these 
points.  Here  with  Schiller  all  is 
sorrowful;  be  rejoices  in  the  ter- 
rible. Many  of  his  poems  are 
night  thoughts,  for  he  loved  to 
write  in  the  solemn  silent  hours. 
Thus  were  produced  such  composi- 
tion as  the  Odes  to  Laura,  and  the 
philosophic  poems  "  Das  Ideal  **  and 
*'  Das  Ideal  und  das  Leben.*'  With 
Goethe  all  is  different ;  his  pictures 
are  more  universal,  we  forget  the 
artist  in  the  masterpiece.  He  cele- 
brates bis  triumph  over  society  in 
the  most  diverse  and  charming 
forms.  Beethoven  said  that  he 
never  read  a  poem  of  Goethe  with- 
out feeling  a  desire  to  compose — so 
strong  an  influence  had  the  poet's 
musical  language  upon  him.  It  is 
a  fact  worth  remarking  that  Goethe 
himself  had  an  utter  aversion  to 
music.       "With    Goethe   joy    and 
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ploom  intorclianpe,  lii*  prescnlii- 
i'lon*  ari'  pure  ami  c1ni«sic ;  and 
oven'ulii're  the  indiviiltiality  of  tho 
autiuT  i*  kept  in  the  lucki^ruund. 
It  'i»  a  cuiitfciousnt'i'rt  of  thi«  ninr- 
vellous  versatile  power,  n  convic- 
tion that  hill  heart  Hoard  f.ir  ah.ive 
rule?,  which  cauboa  the  poet  pruuJly 
to  exclaim, — 

**  Ich  bin  Tiin  kiiiier  Schule!" 
It    id    a    hii:h     position     which 
Goethe  can  hiy  claim  to  .hh  tlic  firiit 
Ivric  poet  of  (ii-rmanv  ;  for  **  Lvric 

Eot^try  <8ayd  Karl  Itarthel)  iit  th** 
ai^id  of  the  luoderii  Hi*h«>iil.** 
•'Heine  (rc-miirks  Mr.  Matlln-w 
AnioKi)  }*  till*  ciaitiMu:iti>r  of  that 
which  i:i  (ioethe'i*  v:irii-d  nctivitv  id 

m 

the  nu>:'t  piiwi  rfiil  nnil  vital  ;  •  ii 
Ileinr.  of  all  (u-rmnn  author:*  who 
8urvi\td  Cj'H.-tli«',  iiii*.Jiiiji:ira!«ly  tlu» 
lar;;i'i(t  porti«in  u\  (loi-the'a  mantle 
fell/'* 

Thid  distinct  ion. u  liich  tiiuA  hrii'flv 
we   have   endiavuurfd  tn  e.-'tuhlidii 
betwcfU    the    pitft-t.i.  le.iiid  u)>  to  a 
second  con>i(ieratii>n.  that  ff  thrir 
redpei*ti\e  pubiti'insas  ira^ii*\*rilfr>. 
And  heri'tiie  i»ul»j«  ct!\ily  i-f  Sohill«T 
placed  lii::i  in  tin-  tcri'^p'uni^     1I«.' 
Id  perhaps*  tin*  fiily  yrial  lm;:ii'  p'*'t 
who  ha^  livfti   m  ti.e  >aMif  o-iilurv 
with    «»ur:«eivr<<.       l\<rteiit>>u-*    and 
idialized  .1!*  \i\*  i'i>:;ivption'*  nf  eija- 
ractt'f    !••!;. ftirnt's    nrv,   t-wrv    one 
intist  tVfl  li.at  thr  ^l^an::l•  p  Lwr  by 
wliioh  ti'.rv  hi>l>l  U!i  i^  i:erivcii  truni 
nut  hi  I.:;  t'l.M'  b>tl   the   real   pri-Miit 
life    iK!.ii*':i   ^v    Viw.     It   i^  t<>  I'uin 
I  iruliiirity    in   Si-liiiliTz*  uiind  tiiat 
iir.  I.fii' ■•  !»e«'mH  to  rejVr  ulien   he 
acei.!>i-!»   i.::ii   i-f  "  j  <'rir.iv  iu^  di:iii- 
jjim!.'    ai.'i   aii jt  l*,"    l,.,i»    l*i»-.i    ntid 
Tlit'kl.i.  aiid    i.ot  m^n  and  i\on;«n 
likf  Ljninnt  a!i>i  Ci.trcht-n.     Hen*, 
p'rLi;  <.  Mr.  I.t'Wr»«  in  a  iittii-  hyp*  r- 
criis   ii.    Til    lrirn«i»!.!p  *•!"  I'lisa  l\  r 
C'ar!"^   ift  nut  \.Mii*i.t.v  i  \rriir.i^»n. 
i^iiri-.v  It  Id  modt-ratf  Iv  tit.tfi   t«)r 
an  ajv  ce'.rl'r.itc-d   for  \i»  t.it.ta*»tic 
fne:.ii!»  .ij'«».     Tiiese  beU-n;;!*.!  to  the 


reli;;inn  of  the  time,  and  were  dur 
to  tiio  Bpn-ad  (if  <).«»ian,  auil  the 
notiond  of  exi'cdMive  Peutimentality 
which  Kh)p^tock  had  introduced. 
I  n  SehillerV  last  .nnd  perhapsi  preatest 
work—*'  Willielm  Teli'— he  returna 
to  the  poetry  i»f  liidt<>ry,  an<i  here 
ai^ain  hi^  intellectual  idioiyncradied 
meet  Hi  in  *  vrrv  >ceiie.  To  pum  «:• 
with  Mr.  i'arMf'H  d.ctum:  "He 
id  tht»  port  of  truth.  Our  under- 
htaiitiini:^  and  conscienced  an*  tat  id- 
fifd,  Millie  our  lieartd  and  imagina- 
tiond  are  mo\ed.** 

In  rxariiiijin:;  tin*  characteridticft 
111  iiit'-tiii'  a>  a  lra::ic  p«H?l,  Wf  n(»ti(*o 
n  hin.ilanty  \ntli  tlioiu*  of  Seliiller. 
tiiH-tlie  ha  I  t'.i»  .*>inKuIar  facility  of 
di\e.'«tin;;    hi  him- If    id"     intellectual 
identitx — iif   li'hiu;;   himdclf   iu   his 
wriliiii:*.      Ill-    c.K-!«l   heconit*    that 
which  l.e  emiNrnpljte.l  or  dedcriU^d. 
H«*  C"uld  ti>*i  tiie  MMidationd,  and 
tliink  the  ti;  'UL'Ijtd  of  other  bein::* : 
and  his  pnwir  uf  iilcntit'vini;  l.im- 
¥v\\  uith    rvi-ry    itati*  «ir  niotlo  of 
liumnn     eii«:ci:ef*    wai    not    at  n  I 
eonfiiied  toti-f*a!>pi-eid  it  had  llrea*:^ 
exiiibitfii.      Ji.s    ima;;ination  rould 
predcnt    hi:ii    witii    li*  w  nituationf. 
new    intli:«M.er<i,  aiitl    new    reiult*. 
witli  e<p>i:d  truth  and  vivni'ity.     Hi« 
laeultv  Iff   e  •i:i*f inn:;  dituatiima  m 
worjijtrf.jlly  i  Armj-lillfd  in  ''Taado." 
Hi-*   ti-hM.f*    ua.H    >\ntlietic    rather 
than   anai\t.i*.      Mr.   lA*wei>,  a  di>- 
criininatiiii:  aualihi-r  of  hid  mind. 
n<>ti>  n   turtiiiT  eiiaraeteri»tic*-hid 
**imj>atirn:  b.i:iee)>tibi]ity/' to  mhich 
we  owi>  hue!i  fra;:mrii:.iry  workd  as 
hii*  p'N  Ml  I  i;   Nature,  the  epic  pivm 
on  'it  iMari  i  "rr.'metiieUH."  **  What- 
i\i  r  C'lu!  i  )>r  done  in  a  few  dava 

■ 

( remark «  t:.f  i».iiiie  critic)  while  the 
impui-^e  la>ti  .1  wAd  done  ;  longer 
wofkn  ucri'  dpread  over  a  •erica  of 
vear«." 

Sueu  a  work  was  *'  FauM,*'  upon 
wiiii'fi.  ■»  It  will  atfurd  i'luBtratioD 
of  i»  <n-.<*  p  ini!*  alri-a  ly  mentiooed. 
a  tiW  mofd:!  n:a\  be   dail.      Uoethc 
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has  most  of  all  imaged  himself  in 
this  work — the  most  characteristic 
production  of  Oerman  genius.  In 
it  he  has  embodied  each  phase 
through  which  his  mind  passed  dur- 
ing his  long  career  of  seventy  years. 
The  first  part  of  "Faust"  representa 
the  spirit  of  the  Gothic,  as  the 
second  that  of  the  classic  imagina- 
tion. Scarcely  any  other  poem 
embraces  so  many  elements.  The 
spirit  of  philosophy  and  poetry,  of 
the  past  and  present,  the  legends 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  intermingled 
with  the  experiences  of  the  writer's 
existence,  human  and  psychical.  In 
working  out  his  theme  Goethe  has 
displayed  alike  the  genius  of  the 
poet,  philosopher,  and  phantast. 
Reflection,  imagination,  knowledge 
of  life  and  nature,  feeling,  thought, 
grotesqueness,  and  sublimity  are 
found  embodied  in  its  various  scenes, 
many  of  which,  in  their  wildness, 
strangeness,  and  rapidity,  resemble 
the  phantom-like  pictures  shown  by 
a  magic  lantern.  Beside  such  a  work 
as  this  the  mere  fleshly  horrors 
which  INIarlowe  depicts  show  to  very 
poor  advantage. 

Another  characteristic  of  the 
poet  which  Mr.  Lewes  insists  on 
may  here  be  noticed :  *'  Schiller  (he 
says)  was  animated  with  the  idea  of 
freedom ;  Goethe,  on  the  contrary, 
was  animated  with  theidea  of  nature. 
Thisdistinction  may  be  seen  through- 
out their  works^  Schiller  always 
pining  for  something  greater  than 
nature,  wishing  to  make  men  gods ; 
Goethe  always  striving  to  let  nature 
have  free  development,  and  produce 
the  highest  forms  of  humanity." 
This  is  perhaps  an  unconscious 
adaptation  of  Goethe's  remark  to 
Eckermann,  namely,  that  the  idea 
of  the  soul's  immortality  flowed 
from  that  of  its  activity :  "  For  if  I 
advance  (said  Goethe)  in  intellectual 
activity  in  the  same  ratio  as  my 
bodily  tenement  weakens,  nature 
thereby  seems  to  pledge  herself  to 
bring  mo  into  a  state  of  existence 


more  suitable  to  the  ripe  state  of 
my  being." 

But  let  us  see  how  these  great 
spirits,  kindred  though  so  dissimilar, 
treated  nature.  ImJac  says  of  the 
poet :  **  He  must  act  as  the  inter- 
preter of  nature  and  the  legislator 
of  mankind,"  and  with  this  canon 
it  will  be  found  the  genius  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller  complies.  This 
trait  also  in  their  treatment  of 
nature  they  possess  in  common,  that 
with  its  truth  they  have  closely 
associated  the  idea  of  poetry.  In 
no  department  of  writing  is  the 
individuality  of  genius  better  seen 
than  in  descriptive  poetry.  It  must 
invariably  bear  the  stamp  of  the 
man's  self,  and  with  Goethe  and 
Schiller  this  is  eminently  remark- 
able. The  latter,  like  Wordsworth, 
looked  upon  nature  as  a  lofty  ideal 
to  be  worshipped  at  an  infinite 
distance ;  whilst  the  former  treated 
it  as  Scott  and  Burns  did,  with  what 
has  been  called  **  hearty  hilarity." 

A  very  noteworthy  evidence  of  the 
variance  between  the  mental  con- 
stitutions of  the  two  poets  is  to  be 
remarked  intheeffect  which  the  read- 
ing of  Shaksi>eare  exercised  on  both. 
Goethe  was  carried  away  by  his  feel- 
ings ;  the  impression  made  upon  him 
was  sudden  as  it  was  strong.  At  first 
Schillerseemed  hardly  to  comprehend 
the  genius  of  the  great  dramatist,  but 
soon  he  enthusiastically  acknow- 
ledged the  proportions  of  Shak- 
speare's  mind.  The  influence  which 
the  English  dramatist  exercised  on 
the  minds  of  both  poets  is  clearly 
traceable  in  their  works.  It  gave 
a  new  characteristic  to  Schiller's 
plays,  and  through  it,  by  his  criti- 
cisms in"  Wilhelm  Meister,"  Goethe 
became  the  founder  of  the  German 
school  of  Shakspeare  commenta- 
tors. At  the  time  of  Goethe's  first 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
Shakspeare,  he  delivered  a  curious 
speech,  which  hasaflavour  of  "  Sturm 
und  Drang "  about  it :  "Let  me  have 
air  (he  cried)  that  I  may  apeak.    He 
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rivalled  Proinetheut,  aod  moulded 
hit  men  feature  bj  feature,  onljr  of 
coloatal  proportions.  In  this  lies 
the  reason  thst  we  cannot  recognise 
our  brethren.  He  breathed  into 
them  the  breath  of  his  mind.  He 
speaks  in  all  of  them.  Nature 
prophecies.  Mjr  men  are  but 
soap  bubbles  blown  from  romantic 
fancies.'* 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  warm 
discussion  among  literarj  historians 
for  which  of  the  two  poets  the 
palm  for  excellence  ougnt  to  be 
claimed.  The  question  was  agitated 
even  during  Goethe's  lifetime,  and 
formed  a  pet  subject  of  contention 
about   which    minor   authors  and 


critics  wrangled  to  their  beaiis* 
content  Even  if  a  satisfactoipr 
eondusion  could  be  arrired  at,  it 
would  be  of  rerjr  little  practical 
Talue,  for  both  ought  rather — as  we 
hare  stated  at  the  outset — to  be 
regarded  as  a  literary  whole,  as  re* 
presentinga  distinct  epoch.  Goethe, 
m  his  latter  dajrs,  when  the  debate 
was  rigorous,  expressed  his  dissatis- 
faction  at  it,  declaring  it  to  be  uae> 
less.  It  was  the  dut?  of  all  honest 
Germans,  he  aasertej,  to  rejoice,  io 
that  thejr  had  been  blest  with  two 
such  pioneers,  who  had  together 
contrinuted  a  share  so  large  to  the 
literature  and  mind  of  QmoMny. 


THE  BELL. 

High  np  in  the  stceplo  I  merrily  swing, 

A  thorough  old  stoic  am  I, 
What  matters  the  reason  so  long  as  I  ring. 

Whether  people  get  married  or  die  ? 
To  welcome  the  coming  and  speed  the  departing, 
I  merrily,  merrily  ring. 


Should  a  fire  or  a  flood  wake  the  toirn  in  a  (right. 

Should  dcstmction  or  riot  arise. 
Itij^ht  jovially  then  I  ring  out  on  the  night. 

And  wake  itith  tuy  csrul  tlie  skies. 
To  welcome  the  comin;;  and  speed  the  deparliog. 
In,      and  in  sorrow  I  raig. 


1876J  ^  The  Bell.  6«9 

No  trouble  or  sorrow  can  ever  toueli  me, 

For  I  dance  to  all  tunes  fast  or  slow : 
I  rang  on  the  day  you  were  bom,  with  glee, 

And  I'll  ring  when  I  see  you  laid  low. 
To  welcome  the  coming  and  speed  the  departing, 
Unflagging  as  ever  I  ring. 

The  grey-haired  old  sexton's  the  best  of  my  friends, 

And  he  knows  Uiat  to  please  him  I'll  ring ; 
His  hands  grasp  the  rope,  and  his  old  form  bends. 

And  he  sways  to  and  fro  as  I  ring. 
To  welcome  the  coming  and  speed  the  departing, 
At  his  bidding  I  merrily  ring. 


With  a  rush  and  a  bound,  and  a  clash  and  a  clang, 

I  swing  till  the  old  turrets  shake. 
And  the  beams  leap  and  throb  with  each  ponderous  bang, 

* 

And  dance  to  the  music  I  make. 
To  welcome  the  coming  and  speed  the  departing. 
With  frantic  enjoyment  I  ring. 


T.  M. 
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HISTORY  OP  THE  MUNSTEU  CIRCUIT- 


Bt  J.  BoDKsicK  OTliitaoak,  Biiiri8tks-at-Law. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Tni  trUl  of  Sir  lIcDry  Brown 
Hav^"*,  for  the  abiluction  of  Mira 
Kke,  took  place  at  the  Cork  Sprintj 
Amtr»,  on  the  13th  April,  iHol, 
brforf  Mr.  Ju»tice  Day.  A  very 
numerous  and  able  bar  appeared  at 
K^h  »idct. 

The  CDunsel  for  the  pni^ecution 
were  Meiitrt.Curran,  Hoart\ Towns- 
end,  (toold,  Burton,  \Vai;«;ett,  and 
Wilmut  ;  attorney,  Mr.  Kichard 
Martin. 

The  counsel  fi>r  the  prisoner  wero 
Mewrn.Quin.Krller.  White,  Grady, 
Fitr.^raKi,  Hitchco<*k,  Frankn,  and 
IX>bbin  ;   attorney.  Mr.  Flemin{^. 

Two  indictment d  were  found  by 
the  ^rand  jury,  one  lor  the  abduc- 
tion, another  for  procuring;  it ;  but, 
on  coniini;  into  court,  the  counsel 
for  the  Crown  quaslied  the  K*cond 
indictment,  and  went  to  trial  upon 
the  first.  Thif  contained  two  count-s 
one  for  abduction,  with  intent  to 
marry,  the  <"ther  ^ith  intent  to 
dctile.  The  ca.*e  is  fully  detailed  in 
Mr.  i'urrau's  speech,  which  waa  aa 
folluii  • :  — 

•*  My  Lord,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
jur\  It  ift  mr  dutv.  as  one  cT  the 
couI;^«  1  in  this  pro{»ecutiiin.  to  state 
to  v>  u  i^uch  fact  A  as  1  am  in»tructed 
ysiA  If  (-tablihhed  br  evidence,  in 
order  that  vnu  niar  be  inforuied  of 
tlie  nature  of  the  otft-nce  charged 
b?  the  indictment,  and  be  rendered 


capable  of  underatanding  that  eri- 
dence.  which,  without  some  prerioua 
statement,  might  appear  irrelevant 
or  obscure. 

'^  This  is  an  indictment  a|^tnat 
the  prisoner  for  having  felonioualy 
carrieil  away  Mar^  Pike,  with  io- 
tent,  against  her  will,  to  marrr  her; 
there  is  another  charge  also,  that  ho 
did,  feloniously,  carry  her  away  with 
intent  to  defile  her.*' 

Having  stated  the  alterations  in 
the  law  to  mt*et  the  diflicultr  of 
procuring  evidence  in  these  cmaet, 
and  that  the  clfence  was  capital — for 
taking  away  with  intent  to  marrr  or 
defile,  although  in  fact  no  mamaco 
or  defilement  took  place,  was  puniao* 
able  with  death— and  referring  to 
tlie  seriousness  of  the  oflTenee,  Mr. 
Curran  cnntinueii  :  **  I  will  now 
state  to  you  the  facts,  aa  I  am  io-> 
structetl  thev  will  appear  to  you  in 
evidence.  1  he  prisoner  at  the  bar 
(and  €*t>nsidenng  his  education,  his 
age,  rank,  and  situation  in  society, 
I  do  regret,  from  my  soul,  that  he 
is  there)  married  manv  years  ago; 
his  wife  died,  leaving  him  the  aitf>> 
viving  parent  of,  I  believe,  manj 
children.  Mist  Mary  Pike  is  tbie 
only  child  of  a  person  whom,  I 
suppose,  vou  knew  aa  Mr.  Samuel 
Pike,  f)f  tliis  city.  He  had  devoted 
a  long  life  to  a  very  pertevering  and 
suci^ea^ful  industrv,  and  died,  ad- 
vanced in  years,  leaving  this,  his 
only  child,  entitled  to  all  the  fhiiln 
of   his    laborious  and 
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application.  The  property  she  is 
entitled  to,  I  understand,  is  very 
great  indeed.  At  the  time  of  the 
transaction  to  which  your  attention 
must  be  called,  she  was  living  in  tho 
house,  and  under  the  protection,  of 
an  universally  respected  member  of 
society,  Mr.  Cooper  Penrose.  From 
the  moment  her  mind  was  suscept- 
ible of  it,  no  expense  was  spared  to 
give  her  every  accomplishment  that 
she  was  capable  of  receiving ;  and 
in  the  house  of  her  own  father, 
while  he  lived,  and  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  Penrose,  when  she  came  under 
his  protection,  her  mind  was  framed 
to  the  most  correct  principles  of 
modesty,  and  delicacy,  and  decorum, 
with  these  additional  characteristics, 
humility  and  reserve,  that  belong  to 
that  most  respectable  sect  of  which 
her  father  was   a   member.      The 

Erisoner  nt  the  bar,  it  seems,  had 
eard  of  her  and  had  heard  of  her 
property ;  for  it  is  a  material  cir- 
cumstance in  this  case  that  he  never, 
by  any  accident,  had  seen  her,  even 
for  a  moment,  until  he  went  to  see 
and  identify  her  person,  and  mark 
her  out  the  victim  of  his  projected 
crime.  Some  time  before  the  22nd 
of  tTuly,  1797,  he  rode  down  to  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Penrose.  Mr. 
Penrose  has  a  country  house,  built 
in  a  very  beautiful  situation,  and 
which  attracts  the  curiosity  of 
strangers,  who  frequently  go  to  see 
it.  The  prisoner  at  the  bar  went 
into  the  grounds,  as  one  of  these, 
and  seemed  to  observe  everything 
with  gr&t  attention.  Mr.  Penrose 
immediately  came  out  to  him,  and 
conducted  him  to  whatever  objects 
he  supposed  might  gratify  his  curi- 
osity. He  affected  to  be  much 
entertained  ;  he  lingered  about  the 

f rounds  until  the  hour  of  Mr. 
^enrose*8  dinner  approached.  Mr. 
Penrose,  quite  a  stranger  to  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  was  not,  I  sup- 
pose, very  anxious  to  invite  a  per- 
fect stranger  in  among  his  family. 
However,  with  that   good    nature 


which  any  man  of  his  cordial  and 
honest  turn  of  mind  will  feel  it  his 
duty  to  exercise,  ho  did  invite  Sir 
Henry  Hayes  to  dinner.  The  invi- 
tation was  accepted  of,  and  thus  the 
first  step  towards  the  crime  he 
meditated  was  an  abuse  of  the 
sacred  duty  which  the  hospitality 
of  his  host  imposed  upon  him,  as  a 
man,  and  a  gentleman.  He  made 
his  observation i<,  and  took  his  de- 
parture ;  but  it  was  not  a  departure 
for  the  last  time. 

"  Mrs.  Pike,  the  widow,  mother  of 
the  prosecutrix,  was  then  in  Cork, 
in  a  dangerous  state  of  health.  In 
order  to  get  Miss  Pike  out  of  tho 
hands  of  her  protector,  a  stratagem 
was  adopted.  Dr.  Gibbings  was 
the  attending  physician  upon  her 
mother — it  does  not  appear  that  tho 
prosecutrix  knew  the  handwriting 
of  Dr.  Gibbings — but  it  was  neces- 
sary that  a  letter  should  be  sent,  ns 
if  from  Dr.  Gibbings  ;  but  to  do  so 
with  effect,  it  was  necessary  that  a 
letter  should  be  written  to  Mr. 
Penrose  in  a  handwriting  having 
such  a  resemblance  to  the  Doctor's 
as  might  pass  for  genuine.  To 
qualify  himself  for  this,  the  prisoner 
made  some  pretext  for  sending  a 
written  message  to  Dr.  Gibbings, 
which  produced  a  written  answer 
from  the  Doctor.  Thus  was  he 
furnished  with  the  form  of  tho 
Doctor's  handwriting,  which  he  in- 
tended to  counterfeit ;  and  accord- 
ingly, there  was  written,  on  the 
22nd  of  July,  1797,  a  letter  so  like 
the  character  of  Dr,  Gibbings,  that 
he,  himself,  on  a  slight  glance, 
would  be  apt  to  take  it  for  his  own. 
It  was  in  these  words : — 

** 'Dear  Sir,— Our  friend  Mrs.  Pikt» 
is  taken  suddenly  ill ;  she  wishes  t<» 
see  Miss  Pike.  We  would  recom- 
mend despatch,  as  we  think  she  has 
not  many  hours  to  live.  —  Yours*, 
Egbert  Gibbings.' 
"  Addressed  to  Mr.  Cooper  Penrose. 

'*  The  first  step  to  the  crime  was  a 
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flaj^rant  bn^ach  of  ho.«pitality,  niid 
thf  ji**iN)ru),  titvranls  the  oompletion, 
w:i«  tlio  inhiimaii  fraiul  uf  pnicti«ing 
ijpoii  the  |)icty  nf  the  child,  to 
(IfC')y  her  into  the  trap  of  the 
raviiihi*r,  to  seduce  her  to  de^truo- 
tion  by  theaiis:elic  iinpuls^et  of  that 
tei^li!)!;  t)iat  attaches  her  to  the 
parent — that  aend^  her,  after  the 
hour  (»f  miilni:;ht,  from  the  houio 
of  her  prutector,  to  pay  the  last 
duty,  ami  to  n^ceive  the  parting 
benediction.  Such  was  the  inten- 
tion with  which  the  pn>secutrix,  of 
a  r.iiny  nii;ht,  between  one  and  two 
o*cl<n*k  in  the  niornini:,  ro^e  from 
hi*r  hci]  ;  such  wa«  her  intention, 
it  wu'*  not  lier  dentination ;  it  was 
not  tti  viiit  the  sick  bed  t>f  a 
pnrtMit :  it  was  not  ti>  carry  a 
da'.i:;hter*s  dutv  of  consolation  to 
her  dvini;  motlier ;  it  was  not  for 
tiiat  nhi*  (*atiie  ahr(»ad  :  it  wa^*.  that 
(ilie  rniixht  fall  int  >  the  haiid^  of 
l>rec>MiM*rted  vilhiny,  that  she 
!^'i  >uM  fall  inti>  that  trap  which  was 
l.iid  t  tr  h(T,  with  the  inttMitiun  tii 
di'!«p  ill  her  of  evcrythin:;that  makes 
human  «  xistence  worth  the  havini;, 
hv  ariv  female  who  has  any  f(*i*lim; 
it  i!i-'i-i*ai*y  or  lio:*.our.  I  nhould 
i«t  It*-  to  \iiii  that  bhe  Ift't  the  houHe 
of"  Mr.  iN-nr  ij-e  in  his  carriage, 
attivi'h- 1  hv  two  female  n»la!ivej«, 
tin«*  iir'  liiem  hi<«  dau:;hter.  and  whni 
t'lcv    hi  1    a<i\anced    half   war    to 

■  # 

r.irk.  tlie  cirria::**  wa-*  sudileniy 
ii.t  t  l»v  i.iur  or  tiie  nit-n.  They 
or  iiTed  the  c-iachuiaii  t»  >top.     ()ne 

•  ■!'  thfMi  w;iH  ilr«*>!H'd  in  a  urrat  coat, 
and  ariiM**!  with  pi^tfU.  ami  had  the 
h»A»T  j  art  nf  his  t'ai'f  ci»ncealed  by 
tvitii:  :i  hainikerchief  round  it. 

*•  Ti."  latlir-*.  as  \ou  may  suppo-e, 
wi  re  •  iiif.iiii;»lv  it-mtieij  at  ?«ueh  a 
<  .rciitii«taii**e  lit  tiiit.  Thev  a>kf  * 
a-  »«ll  an  th«sr  fxtri-:iie  terror 
u  .'.!.l  I'erinii,  *whal  they  s.iuu'hl 
t'-r,*  tr.i-v  wtTe  answt-red  '  Tliev 
ii  i;*t  I'l'  i«i  arched.'  On  Kntkinj 
a:  •  lit.tin'V  pt*rceived  another  chaise 

•  ralh'i fd  near  the  place  wherv  tht"v 
\w  re  de:a'ned.      It  will  ap{K*ar  Co 


vou  that  Miss  Pike  ua^  taken, 
forcibly,  out  of  the  earriai^*  fr-im 
her  friends ;  that  she  was  placed  in 
the  other  chaise  1  have  mentioiict'. 
in  which  alie  found — ahame  to  t«ll 
it — a  woman.  The  traces  of  Mr. 
Penrose's  chaise  were  then  cut,  and 
the  ladiea  that  rime  in  it  leA,  of 
course,  to  find  their  way  as  well  as 
they  ctmld,  and  return  in  the  dark. 

*'  The  carriage  into  which  tie  pn^ 
secutrix  was  put  drore  off  towards 
Cork  ;  the  female  who  was  with  lier 
will  appear  to  ycui  to  have  bet*n  the 
sister  of  the  pris«)ner.  Happy  for 
her  that  death  has  taken  her  away 
fn)m  beini;  the  companion  of  his 
trial,  and  of  his  punishment,  as  »he 
was  the  accomplice  of  his  i^uilt ;  but 
she  it  dead.  The  carriai^e  drore  i>*i 
to  the  seat  belon^inc  to  the  prison«*r, 
callt*d  Mount  Wrnon.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  avenue,  of  consider* 
able  leni^th,  the  horses  refused  to 
f*o  on,  upc»n  which  the  prisoner  rod** 
up  to  the  chaiiie,  dismounted.  open«-d 
the  door,  took  the  prosecutrix  out. 
and  carried  her,  strii:»i;lini;  in  hi« 
arms,  to  his  hou^e.  When  he  arrive  i 
th«*re  he  carried  her  upstairs,  wherv 
she  saw  a  man  attin*d  like  a  prieat« 
and  hhc  was  then  tttM  that  she  «a« 
hnm^ht  then*  to  marry  the  pri8«>ner. 
Then,  whatever  sort  of  ceretnonv 
they  thoui^ht  ri^ht  to  perform,  ti»ok 
placi* ;  mimething  was  muttered  in  a 
lancuaire  ^hich  she  partly  did  nt>t 
hear,  and  partly  could  not  undei- 
stand  :  nhe  was  then  his  wife,  then 
I«adv  lla\es.  A  letter  was  then  ti 
be  written  to  a p prist*  her  niiwrab-e 
relatives  uf  their  new  atfinit%-.  \ 
\*vi\  was  put  into  her  han«'.  anil 
hlie  conttented  to  write,  in  hopes  it 
inii^lit  lead  to  her  deliverance;  but 
when  the  ^ad  scrawl  was  tininheil. 
and  tiie  rub«cription  only  remaine«l, 
neither  entreaties  nor  menarr* 
c>>uld  preiail  u|>«>n  her  to  write  the 
odiouA  name  of  the  ravivher.  She 
iubscrilH*d  herself  by  the  surname 
of  her  de|iarted  father. 

'*  My  Lord,  and  gentlemen  of  tUo 
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jury,  you  will  soon  see  the  young 
lady.  You  will  see  that,  whatever 
grace  of  proportion  her  person 
possesses,  it  does  not  seem  lormed 
for  much  power  of  resistance  or 
self-defence.  But  there  is  a  last 
effort  of  sinking  modesty  that  can 
rally  more  than  the  powers  of 
nature  to  the  heart,  and  send  them 
to  every  fibre  of  the  frame — when 
they  can  achieve  more  than  pure 
vulgar  strength  can  do  upon  any 
occasion.  That  effort  she  did  make, 
and  made  it  with  effect ;  and, 
in  that  instance,  innocence  was 
crowned  with  success. 

"  Baffled  in  his  purposes  of  force, 
he  sought  to  soften,  to  conciliate. 
'  And  do  you  know  me  ?  '  said  he. 
*  Yes,*  answered  she,  *I  do  know 
you ;  I  do  now  remember  you  did 
go  to  my  cousin,  as  you  say  you 
did.  I  remember  your  mean  in- 
trusion. You  are  Sir  Henry 
Hayes !  * 

She  remained  in  this  captivity 
until  her  friends  got  intelligence  of 
her  situation.  Justice  was  applied 
to ;  a  party  went  to  the  house  of 
the  prisoner  for  the  purpose  of 
releasing  her.  The  prisoner  had 
fied.  His  sister,  his  accomplice, 
had  fled.  They  left  behind  them 
Miss  Pike,  who  was  taken  back 
by  her  relatives.  Information  was 
lodged  immediately ;  the  prisoner 
absconded  ;  Government  was  ap- 
prised, and  felt  a^i  it  ought.  By 
proclamation  a  reward  was  offered 
ibr  the  apprehension  of  the  prisoner. 
The  family  of  Miss  Pike  also  offered 
a  considerable  sum  in  addition. 
For  some  time  he  kept  in  conceal- 
ment ;  the  rewards  were  offered  in 
vain ;  the  prisoner  was  outlawed ; 
but  soon  reappeared  in  Cork. 

"  While  Sur  Henry  Hayes  was  ap- 
pearing at  large,  Mi:<s  Pike  fled  to 
England,  where  she  remained  for 
two  year<i. 

'*  A  few  months  ago,  previous  to 
the  last  term,  a  letter  was  sent  to 
Miss   Pike  by  the  prisoner.    The 


purport  of  it  was  to  state  that  his 
conduct  had  been  honourable  and 
delicate,  and  asserting  that  any  lady 
could  not  be  so  sanguinary  as  to 
wish  for  the  blood  of  an  individual, 
however  guilty ;  intimating  a  threat 
that  her  conduct,  upon  this  occasion, 
would  work  her  fate  through  life ; 
desiring  her  to  withdraw  her  ad- 
vertisement, saying  he  would  abide 
his  trial  at  the  assizes  of  Cork, 
boasting;  his  influence  in  the  city  in 
which  he  lived,  thanking  God  he 
stands  as  high  as  any  man  in  the 
regards  of  rich  and  poor,  of  which 
the  inefficiency  of  her  present  and 
former  rewards  must  convince  her. 

**  The  outlawry  was  reversed  with- 
out opposition  by  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution ;  because  their  ob- 
ject was  to  admit  him  to  plead  to 
the  charge,  and  take  his  trial  by 
a  jury.  He  pleaded  to  that  indict- 
ment, and  now  stands  at  the  bar  of 
this  court  for  the  purpose  of  trial. 

'*  The  publicity  of  his  living  in  this 
city  during  two  years  did  so  im- 
press the  minds  of  the  iriends  of 
this  unhappy  lady  with  despair  of 
obtaining  justice,  that  they  did 
struggle  hard  to  try  the  offence  at 
a  distant  place,  in  the  capital,  where 
the  authority  of  the  court  might 
keep  public  justice  in  some  sort  of 
countenance.  That  application  was 
refused,  and  justly  did  you,  my 
Lord,  and  the  learned  judges,  your 
brethren,  ground  yourselves  upon 
the  reason  which  you  gave.  *  We 
will  not,'  said  you,  *  give  a  judicial 
sanction  to  a  reproach  of  such  a 
scandalous  atrocity  upon  any  county 
in  the  land,  much  less  upon  the 
second  city  in  it.*  " 

Having  referred  to  the  abduction 
of  the  Misses  Kennedy,  Mr.  Curran 
continued — 

*'  I  am  glad  that  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  did  not  yield  to  the 
despair  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  anxious 
to  bring  the  prosecution  forward. 
I  am  glad  the  prisoner  was  sent  to 
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tho  bar,  in  order    tbat  you   may 
decide  upon  it.** 

Mr.  Curran  then  applied  himself 
tn  the  eTidonce  neceasanr  to  sustain 
the  indictment  under  tlie  Statute. 
Ilaf  inp;  done  so  be  thus  concluded 
his  opening  statement :  '*  Once  nion*, 
and  for  the  last  time,  let  me  state 
to  voii,  you  hare  heard  the  charge. 
Believe  nothing  upon  my  statement. 
Hear  and  weigh  the  evidence.  If 
Tou  doubt  its  truth,  acauit  without 
hesitation.  Uy  the  laws  of  any 
country,  because  by  those  of  eternal 
ju!(tici%  doubt  and  acquittal  are 
sviionvnioui*  terms.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  shall, 
unlianpily,  be  clearly  proved,  re- 
mtmber  what  you  owe  to  your  fame, 
vour  coiiscience,  and  your  country. 
J  bliall  trouble  you  no  farther,  but 
sliall  call  evidence  in  sup)>ort  of  the 
indiotnient,  and  I  have  not  a  doubt 
that  thrre  will  be  such  a  verdict 
giviM. — whether  conviction  or  ac- 
<]uittil  —as  may  hereafter  be  spoken 
of  without  kindling  any  shame  in 
Vi'uriicjves  or  your  country.** 

IWfun*  the  witnesses  were  ex- 
an.iiteil  Mr.  Curran  requested  the 
jui:::e  would  not  allow  any  person 
to  stand  with  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

Mr.  ijuin,  on  behalf  of  the 
])ns'>ner,  had  no  desire  that  his 
frictidtf  sliould  stay  bv  hi:n,  but 
nivnti-*n«'(i  that  when  Horn**  Tooke 
u.t^  trii*d.  h«>  wa««  attended  by  hi.i 
cuuimol.  Mr.  Justice  Dsv  iiaid, 
**  Tni*  prisoner  hhould  have  that 
pri\ili'i;t>  when  he  came  to  make  his 
dtS'iu''-,  but  f *r  the  preK*nt,  all. 
^avt•  (lis  attornev  and  one  of  hi.t 
c  11  •  ^f|,  men*  ordered  to  withdraw 
ir  'fi  tiie  bar.** 

Tin-ri'  na*  qrrat  i^eniintion  in 
Ciiurt  mri-^n  Miss  I'.ke  came  uj>on 
thr  t;il»!r  to  girt*  trviiifuce.  Sheuax, 
at  first,  a  little  ai^itattd,  hut  S4M)u 
rt*i;aiiu- 1  her  si-lf*{>osK*ssion,  and 
del  a  led  the  eaK*  as  stated  bv 
counsel.  I  give  some  eitracts  from 
ber  elimination  on  the  dirtxt,  and 
vben  cro»s-rxaniiiH*J.  To  thv  qu(*a- 


tions  of  the  coansel  for  the  proie« 
cution  she  detailed  as  followi  :— 
**  How  did  you  get  into  his  house?** 
"  He  took  me  in  hit  arms  into  tb« 
parlour.'* 

'^What  happened  after  you  got 
into  the  house — were  there  lighta  in 
the  parlour?" 

"  There  was  a  snuff  of  a  candle, 
just  going  out.** 

''Miss  Pike,  be  ao  good  aa  to  tell 
what  happened  after  you  got  into 
the  parlour.  Did  any  other  person 
make  their  appearance  ?  ** 

*•  Yes.    Two  women," 

"  Did  you  see  anybody  else  in  the 
house  that  night,  but  Sir  Henry 
Hayes  and  the  two  uomen  ?" 

**  I  did  nt4,  until  the  next  morn- 
ing." 

"  Did  you  see  any  person  in  thai 
house  at'any  time  after  P  *' 

"Yes,  a  man  in  priest's  habits.*' 

**  Wa!»  it  at  night  or  next  morn- 
ing  ?  " 

"It  was  next  morning." 

••At  break  of  dav  ?** 
Yes.*- 

Did  anything  particular  happen 
then?** 

••Before  that  I  was  forced  up- 
stairs.*' 

"  By  whom  ?  •• 

•*  8i'r  Henry  Haveji  and  his  sister." 

"After  yoii  mrre  forced  upatsirs, 
did  anything  particular  happen  P" 

•*  Belore  that,  tli(*n*  was  a  kind  of 
ceremony  read,  and  thry  forced  a 
ring  upon  my  fin:;er;  before  I  vss 
taken  upstairs  thrre  was  a  kind  of 
cen^monr  of  inarri.ige,  and  a  inna 
anpfart*(l,  dn^^ne'l  in  the  habit  of  s 
cIiTjrynian." 

Mr.  Justice  Dav :  Tou  said  some* 
thing  about  a  rin^*? 

Mi<9  Tike  :  A  ring  waa  attempted 
t<i  Im*  funded  <m  n:y  fi ugt*r  which  I 
threw  away. 

iNMUiSrl:  .\fter  vou  were  forced 
upMain>.  and  aft«  r  this  kind  of  a 
ctTi'moti  v  of  marriage  was  |>erformed, 
did  any  tiling  |>articular  happen  ap* 
stairs  r 
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**  I  was  locked  into  a  room." 

"  What  sort  of  a  room  ?  " 

"  A^  small  room  with  two  win- 
dows." 

"  What  happened  after  that  ?  Do 
you  recollect  anything  more  ?  " 

"  There  was  tea  brought  up,  and 
after  that  Sir  Henry  Hayes  came 
up." 

"After  Sir  Henry  Hayes  came  up, 
did  anything  happen  ?" 

Judge :  It  is  now  about  four 
years  ago ;  and,  therefore,  mention 
only  what  you  remember. 

Miss  Pike :  I  remember  his  father 
coming  up. 

Judge :  Was  the  room  furnished 
or  unfurnished  ? 

Miss  Pike :  There  was  a  bed  and 
a  table  in  it. 

Counsel :  Do  you  recollect  any- 
thiug  that  passed  after  Sir  Henry's 
coming  up ;  and  if  you  do,  state  it 
to  the  court? 

Miss  Pike:  I  recollect  perfectly 
his  coming  in  and  out,  and  behaving 
in  the  rudest  manner,  and  saying  1 
was  his  wife. 

"  Were  vou  restored  shortly 
after?" 

"  About  eight  o'clock  next  mom- 
ing. 

"  Was  or  was  not  any  part  of  that 
transaction  between  you  and  Sir 
Henry  Hayes  with  your  consent  or 
against  it  ?  " 

**  Against  it,  entirely." 

"  While  at  Mount  Vernon  did  you 
write  anything?" 

"  Yes.  I  wrote  a  note  to  my  uncle 
to  let  him  know  where  1  was." 

Miss  Pike  was  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Quiu.  He  asked  the  following 
questions : — 

"  Can  vou  swear  that,  at  the  time, 
you  knew  any  one  of  the  persons 
who  took  and  carried  you  away 
from  that  part  of  the  O  Ian  mire 
road,  where  you  were  stopped  ?  " 

"  No.     I  cannot." 

''Your  uncle  mentioned  something 
as  you  went  along  of  the  necessity 
of  giving  immediate  information — 
did  he  not  ?  " 


"He  did." 

"When  did  you  give  the  informa- 
tions?" 

"The  Monday  morning  following." 

"Do  you  recollect  what  day  of 
the  week  it  happened?" 

"  I  believe  Saturday." 

"  And  you  gave  the  informations 
on  Monday  ?  " 

"  I  did." 

"  Where  did  you  swear  them  ?  " 

"  At  ray  aunt's." 

"Who  drew  them  out?" 

"  I  do  not  know  who  wrote  them.** 

"  Do  you  recollect  whether  you 
swore  in  the  informations,  that  Sir 
Henry  took  you  away  on  the  Glan- 
mire  road  ?" 

"  I  believe  I  did  not." 

"  Was  there  any  interposition 
used  with  you  to  induce  you.  to 
come  into  court  this  morning  ?  ' 

"  No,  there  was  not." 

"  Did  any  person  describe  the 
dress  or  person  of  Sir  Henry  Hayes 
to  you  before  you  came  into  court  ?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

"Will  you  now  say,  upon  your 
oath,  that  if  at  the  time  you  came 
into  court  and  sat  upon  the  table, 
you  were  asked  the  question,  that 
you  could  have  said,  positively,  you 
knew  Sir  Henry  Hayes  ?" 

"  No,  I  could  not ;  because  he 
might  have  been  very  much  dis- 
guised." 

The  witnesses  to  other  facts  for 
the  prosecution  were  Mr.  and  Miss 
Penrose,  Dr.  Gibbings,  and  Mr. 
Eichard  Pike.  When  the  case  for 
the  prosecution  closed,  Mr.  Quin 
very  ably  addressed  the  jury  on 
behalf  of  the  prisoner.  He  laboured 
strongly  to  prove  the  insuflBciency 
of  the  evidence  under  the  Statute 
of  abduction,  and  commented  upon 
the  quashing  of  the  second  indict- 
ment, showing  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  were  unable  to  sustain 
it.  There  were  no  witnesses  pro- 
duced for  the  defence,  but  Mr. 
Curran  replied.  He  said,  "  It  is  the 
undoubted  privilege  of  the  Crown  to 
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replj  ID  all  criminal  caaea ;  not  only 
to  a  point  of  law,  but  if  the 
prisoner's  counsel  speak  to  evidence, 
the  Crown  in  warranted  to  reply. 
1  might,  by  law,  have  prevented 
Buch  spf  aking  altogether,  out  1  will 
ncTor  oppose  such  indulgence  to  a 
pri#ouer.  I  feel  myself  bound  to 
answer  objections  in  point  of  law, 
as  the  evidence  for  tbt*  prosecution 
has  nut  bten  controverted.  Much 
has  been  said  about  that  indictment 
which  has  been  quashed ;  the  ob- 
st'n-ations  on  that,  as  far  as  thev  go, 
are  a  complete  answvr  to  themselves. 
It  is  undoubted  law,  that  if  a  man 
be  indicted  as  a  principal,  and  ac- 
quitted, and  afterwards  indicted  as 
ail  accessory  before  the  fact,  that 
the  former  acquittal  is  a  ctmdusive 
plea  in  bar.  The  law  is  clearly 
settletl  in  that  case,  and  an  acquittal 
upon  the  prcsi*ut  indictment  would 
l>e  a  c<»mplete  bar  to  any  prosecu- 
tion upon  the  second :  therefore  it 
was  that  th(*  second  indirtment  was 
quashed.  We  sent  up  that  indict- 
ment in  fact,  because  we  did  nut, 
with  prtHTiKe  eiactnesii,  know  how 
the  evidence  would  turn  out  upon 
this  trial.  Thi*  second  indictment 
was  a  mere  charge  of  accei^sortal 
oir*'nct* ;  but  fi*4*lini;  that  to  brint; 
torwarJ  tht*  rral  merits  of  the  caM\ 
^e  should  p>  upon  the  tirrt  indict- 
ment, wl*  thought  it  would  be. an 
net  ff  unwarrantable  veiation,  not 
to  apprise  Ihf  priiioner,  the  court, 
and  the  jury,  that  that  ^an  the  oiiIy 
chark;e.'i;:ainsthini.**  Hethenargunl 
as  to  tLf  >utriciency  of  the  e\i(:i*ni'e 
to  !tuMain  the  chart^e  of  abduction. 
"What  i^  a  taking;  and  carrying 
away  r  "lie  showed  ho»  the  prisoner 
viitiied  at  Mr.  Penrose's  house  in 
order  to  be  ah)i*  to  idcntirv  tlie 
pros«cutri&.  and  thi*  priiK>iier  taking 
her  in  hi4  arms  fn>m  the*  fixit  of  tlic 
hill  at  Mount  Vernon.  He  div- 
tin:;ui»hed  tht*  cases  cited  bv  Mr. 
ijuin  as  hn\iii^  no  lH*ariiig  on  this 
ca»«'.  Oijt*  Mas  a  burgiar\.  the 
other   inurdtfr.      Iltr  dittii:gui?i.ed 


the  case  of  the  King  and  Lipyard, 
in  which  a  lady*a  earring,  though 
forced  from  her  ear,  was  found  in 
her  curls,  and  there  was  held  not 
a  suflicient  carrying  away.  But, 
when  a  man  in  an  inn  atole  the 
aheets  off  his  be<i  and  took  them  to 
a  stable,  where  they  were  remored 
by  an  accomplice,  the  taking  and 
carrying  away  was  lield  complete. 
Mias  Pike  was  taken  by  force  out 
of  the  chaise ;  she  was  taken  br 
force  up  the  avenue ;  she  was  taken 
by  force  into  a  room.  Every  fact, 
if  the  jury  believed  the  evidence, 
was  by  ft>rce,  and  against  her  con- 
sent. '*  l^t  me  n*mind  the  jury  that 
such  an  idea  as  this  ought  not  to  gi» 
abroad — that  a  gang  may  be  hired 
by  a  man  to  force  away  a  woman, 
and  that  that  man,  meeting  her  in 
the  last  stage  of  the  transaction, 
shall  completely  commit  a  felony, 
against  the  Statute,  iftith  impunity.** 

Judge  Day  then  charged  the  jury 
very  clearly.  Tlu*y  retired  to  their 
nH>in,  and  after  an  hour's  delibera- 
tion returned  into  court  with  a 
verdict  of  (luiltv,  but  with  a  re- 
commendation  for  men*y.  The  law 
p«>iuts,  taken  by  the  prisoner's 
counsel  to  tlie  insuiliciency  of  the 
evidenci*  to  su^taln  the  indictment, 
were  referrt*ii  to  the  twcdve  Judgce, 
who  decided  a:;ainst  the  prisoner. 
The  reeommemiation  to  mercy  waa 
attended  Xi\  in  proi*uring  a  commu- 
lalion  of  ^rntellce  from  death  to 
eitle.  and  the  prisimer  was  trana- 
portcd. 

About  the  conini**ncement  of  the 
prt*!«rnt  century  a  terrible  murder 
t(K)k  piai'c  in  tfie  iii-ighbt>urhood  of 
MacriK>iii,  in  the  county  of  Cork. 
A  huuM*.  built  on  a  rising  ground, 
witti  a  wi-«Uwooded  lawn  ni  front, 
dotted  h\  clump*  of  vi  idc- spreading 
trees,  Mas  called  i*«>drum  llonae. 
It  wa4  then  oi'iMipu-d  bv  Colonel 
llutcitrnion  and  Ins  inaijrn  sister. 
The  gentleman,  then  adianeed  io 
^ear^i,  had  ctmiiiianded  a  corpa  of 
voIuntet*rs  in  tlic  patriot   army  of 
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17S2,  and  retained  his  military  rank 
long  after  the  corps  he  commanded 
had  ceased  to  bear  arms.  He  was 
much  liked  in  the  country,  as  a 
just  and  upright  magistrate,  a  kind 
and  considerate  master,  a  fair  and 
liberal  employer.  In  the  month 
of  May,  in  the  year  1800,  Miss 
Hutchinson  was  aroused  from  sleep 
by  hearing  a  smashing  of  glass,  as 
if  a  window  was  broken  in  ;  she 
then  heard  a  noise,  as  of  several 
men  rushing  into  the  house.  Quite 
terrified,  she  remained  in  a  state 
of  alarm,  until  the  sound  of  de- 
parting footsteps  informed  her 
the  intruders  had  departed.  She 
then  ventured  forth  ;  there  was  the 
light  of  the  summer  morning  illu- 
minating the  hall  and  stairs.  At 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  lay  the  body 
of  a  man.  There  was  blood  flowing 
from  the  side  of  the  prostrate  form ; 
sick  at  heart  she  descended  the  stairs 
and  beheld  the  bloody  corpse  of  her 
beloved  brother.  Colonel  Hutchin- 
son. 

Her  shrieks  brought  up  a  servant 
man,  named  Reen,  who  declared  he 
had  not  heard  any  noise,  as  he  was 
very  deaf,  and  went  at  once  to  give 
the  alarm.  The  place  was  soon 
filled  with  the  neighbours,  who 
were  loud  in  the  denunciations  of 
this  murderous  deed.  They  found 
a  largo  kitchen  window  broken 
open,  and  quite  shattered. 

Tliere  was  no  more  damage  done 
to  the  hou9e;  no  articles  were  taken ; 
the  locks  were  uninjured ;  chests 
of  drawers,  desks,  writing  cases — ^all 
were  uutouched.  Neither  money  or 
goodd  were  taken. 

An  inquest  was  held  on  the  body 
of  Colonel  Hutchiuson.  A  small 
hole  was  found  near  the  heart,  from 
which  the  life  blood  oozed  away. 
The  blood  saturated  the  clothes. 
There  was  no  evidence  to  throw 
suspicion  on  any  one  in  particular, 
so  **  Wilful  murder  by  some  person 
or  persons  unknown,"  was  the 
verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury.    Who 


had  done  the  bloody  deed?  The 
gentry  of  Muskerey  were  resolved 
never  to  rest  until  the  question  was 
fully  and  satisfactorily  answered. 
An  active  corps  of  yeomanry, 
which  comprised  men  of  all  rankn 
and  creeds,  left  no  stone  unturned 
to  hunt  out  the  perpetrators  of  this 
deed.  Among  them  a  Mr.  McCar- 
thy, who  held  the  rank  of  nergeant 
in  the  corp^,  was  one  of  the  most 
active. 

Suspicion  of  knowing  much  of 
the  melancholy  fate  of  the  murdered 
Colonel  attached  to  a. man  named 
Malachy  Duggan,  who  resided  iii 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mncrootiu 
He  was  a  man  of  dissolute  habit:*, 
fond  of  drink,  quarrelsome,  and 
noted  for  a  turbulent,  riotous  dis- 
position. He  was  of  more  than 
ordinary  strength  and  ferocity. 
His  influence  with  the  country 
people  wa«  very  great,  he  was  con- 
sidered the  head  of  the  Whiteboys 
of  the  district,  and  Mr.  McCarthy 
was  positive  Duggan  planned  tho 
attack  on  Codrum  Houee,  which  led 
to  the  death  of  Colonel  Hutchin- 
son. Actuated  by  this  belief,  Mr. 
McCarthy  proceeded  to  Duggan*d 
farm,  aud  then  and  tliere  arrested 
him  for  the  murder. 

Duggan  treated  the  charge  as 
ridiculous,  and  made  light  of  it. 
"  It  is  no  light  matter/'  said  Mr. 
McCarthy ;  *'  and  as  you  may  have 
to  remain  in  gaol  for  some  time, 
better  give  tionie  directions  about 
your  farm."  This  made  Duggan 
alter  his  tone.  "  Do  you  think 
there  is  anything  agin  me,  Mr. 
McCarthy?"  inquired  Duggan 
^eagerly. 

**  Plenty,"  said  McCarthy,  gain- 
ing confidence  from  the  change  in 
Duggau's  manner.  He  then  pre- 
pared to  accompany  the  patrol  of 
yeomanry,  and  as  there  was  some 
distance  to  Macroom  from  his  farm, 
he  mounted  his  horse  to  ride.  Mr. 
McCarthy  noticed  he  cut  a  willow 
rod  as  a  riding  switch  when  leaving 
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!:  '^  ''*  u*c,  and,  while  brood  in «;  ovor 

H   at   Ikv  liail    to  uiiiiiT^ii,  III*  coni- 

I  filled    iiiici>i)ri'ioui»lv    liliii>;   the 

waiul.       Sniiii*   idea  of  the  iVrtful 

iiumd  (if  tlic  uiau  may  be  imagiuvd 

I  mm  tlie  f:u'l  that  before  Macroom 

h  «'iiu'd  in»i;;ht  Duggaubad  nibbled 

the  wand  into  biti». 

Tlie  nia^is^trate  ti)  whom  I>ugi;an 

va»»    brought     informed    him   that 

a  mm  ut  tline  hundred  pounds  was 

tit   reward   any  one  who  infi»riiied 

upon  the  nuirdereni.nnd  contributed 

to   prosecute   them   ti»   conviction. 

This  indui'ed  Dug^n  to  offer  !»uch 

infuruiatio:!  a<4    wnuhl   C(»n\ict    the 

Kan;:,  i.f  wi.ich,  a*  Mr.  McC'urtliV 

aurmi!«ed,  he  wa?  the  Itailer. 

'llu'iv  were  no  h^-*  i!jaii  fniirtteu 

engaged    tu    ri»b    I'mirum    Hiiu>e. 

Th*  \  wiTi-  briiiiglit  til  the  phice  by 

])u;:i:an.  Tuvy  bruke  iu  the  kitchen 

wutduwand  u'ot  into  the  hall.     It 

ap'i>«  ared  that  Cuh'iiel  llutcltinsoii 

hud  iiitt   retired  to  rt»t,  aiiii,  in  the 

hur;  ri»e   u\    the  gang,  came  di»wn 

Ptairs  un  luarin::  thi*  wki^c  of  their 

ei.trantv.       Tnlnckih*    one    uf  tlie 

gani;  was  iii!^  gnmekrepcr,  an^-tlicr 

ilcCarlhv.     '•  What  !  '•     crii tl  the 

Colonel,     '•  ari'     \tiu     lit-re,     Mc- 

I'arthy  r  '*      Tiiis    M-ah'd    hi*    fate. 

The  gai  l:   saw    they     were    rccoij- 

Ii:/t-ii  ;    Diij::nn     ga\i*    tlie     t*rder : 

'*  MtCarti.v.  do  vu'ir  dutv."      The 

■  •  •  • 

fowl.iig-j  itif.     the      |'ri>|ierly      t^( 

ill  :.<  1  llutcl.iii.** -n.   in  the  hand^ 

ol    1.I-*    her\ai.t,     wu.h    the    wcafMiii 

whith     ciiiof  d      that       irrntleniaii'it 

diatii.    WiiLn  thi*  i*"!>'ncl  lav  dead 

at  t..i'  Mi.i.r  tout  fe.ir  till  upt-n  tl.i* 

gai.j.       i  i.r\    l.aii  imi    c«iura:^f    to 

pii  ri-«d  InrlKir,  a:id  th-V  tbd.     No 

arri  ^t.-*     urre     niadr     ii:itil     after 

Ma. act. \   i>i*j:;an  wa^  t.iki-n  b»  S»rc 

thr  ju'tii'-  «l    ti;e  yviW'-    in   Mac- 

fi  on,    :iT.«i     L:a\i-    hi!«     itiN-r::  nti><n. 

T:.i  ii    ti.«-    gmii:    d.-:  I  i**'ti.      Si»Uie 

ll'd  t«i  t  .*  iiiuuii:.i:n«t  of  Kt-rry  ai.d 

til  tin*  ft  1\*  ai.d  jirtvij  iivj»  t»f  Hi-re 

and  Ilji.tr\  ;    hut  i>ii  ff  thr   l<'ur- 


teen  werci  captured  and  tried  ia 
Cork  for  the  murder.  Among  those 
arrested  were  a  brother  of  Mc^ 
Carthy,  the  game ke«* per,  and  a 
cou»iu  of  Malachy  DugL'an. 

During  the  trial  the  evidence  of 
Malachv  was  corroborated  in  several 
particulars.  An  ingenious  effort  to 
discredit  him  was  made  by  John 
Duggau,  one  (4*  the  prisoners.  Aa 
Mahic'iy  It  wore  that  the  killing  was 
eflivted  by  lite  contents  of  the  gun 
tired  b  V  the  gamekee|H'r,  McCarthy, 
John  i)ugi:aii  said  that  was  untrue  ; 
that  the  Colonel  was  killed  bv  a 
blow  tri»m  his  hammer  —he  was  a 
mason;  and  that  it  was  with  thia 
same  haiumer  the  kitchen  window 
was  broken.  The  marks  in  the 
shutters  of  the  window  c&irre- 
spunded  with  the  ^harp  end  of  John 
I>uggaii*s  hammer,  nnd  for  tbe 
purpose  of  further  testing  bis  coc* 
i'ersion  the  bod\  of  i'olonel  Hutch* 
iiison  wan  dis-interrt*d.  The  hole, 
near  the  heart,  mi^ht  hare  been 
made  bv  the  tiharp  end  of  the  stone 
luimuier,  but  it  was  dear  that  he 
had  been  shot.  Tiir  surgeon  found 
heveral  »lu^i«  lod::ed  in  the  region  of 
the  heart.  This  bore  out  Malachy'a 
e^idcniv;  the  prisoners  were  all 
found  guilt \.  peiitenced  to  be  Uung 
in  the  square  i^f  Macntom.and  their 
heads  pUivd  I'li  ^plkeH  ou  the  niof 
of  the  t;ao!,  as  a  teriiT  to  evil-d*>era« 
The  fall*  i>f  iihe  of  tlic  condemned 
men  created  niucli  rympatuy,  that 
of  Cilia;;!. an  McCarthy,  the  game- 
ke«-per\  brfther.  He  whemently 
denied  ha\  i:ig  had  hand,  act.  or  |iart 
in  t!.e  Liurdi-r,  or  the  attack  on 
Cfdrum  H'-u^e.  and  the  peasaulfv 
belii'Veil  hi!i  iitatement.  It  waa 
8up(»i:*t  d  that  l>uggan  swon? 
a;:aiit!«t  him,  (earing  ti>at  he  would 
f*eek  rr\i  i.;;e  t<-r  l.i^  iutiiriDin^ 
aiiaiii"!  iiif  i;.iin»  kt-eper. 

A   f;:i.:u.ar   eienl   i«  related*  aa 

hjxini:  taken  |ii:li*e  ou  t'le  da\  of  the 
eleiu'.i'Mi.  Mr   M addt  :i  pais;  **Tbej 


•   WAt  ••M*i:-:.  •  U-it;.!   m*  -f  Ir^UiiI.     1-.  -5". 
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(tlie  condemned  men)  were  placed 
on  horseback,  their  persons  being 
fastened*  Biding  up  through  the 
streets  of  Macroom,  an  old  woman 
threw  herself  in  the  way  of  the 
cavalcade,  before  John  Duggan's 
horse,  and  cried  out  in  Irish,  'John 
Duggan,  John  Duggan,  you  owe  me 
sixpence.'  The  culprit,  who  looked 
more  dead  than  alive,  contrived, 
though  his  arms  were  pinioned,  with 
his  fingers  to  jerk  out  of  his  pocket 
a  sixpennv.piece  to  the  old  woman. 
When  she  was  asked  *  why  she 
tormented  Duggan  at  that  time?' 
she  replied,  "  Troth,  then,  shure  I 
wouldn't  be  afther  letting  it  rest 
upon  his  sowl.' " 

One  circumstance  was  regarded 
as  enhanciug  the  terrible  severity  of 
the  sentence  upon  the  six  men 
hanged  in  the  square  of  Macroom. 
No  minister  of  religion  accompanied 
them  to  the  gallows.  This  was  done  . 
on  purpose ;  they  had,  indeed,  re- 
ceived the  ministrations  of  the 
priests  while  in  Cork  gaol,  and  they 
accompanied  them  part  of  their  sad 
journey,  but  when  about  half  way 
were  required  to  return  to  Cork. 

The  execution  was  largely 
attended,  and  when  all  were  dead 
the  hangman  severed  the  heads  from 
the  bodies,  and  put  them  on  the 
apikes,  where  they  remained  for 
many  years. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the 
execution  of  these  six  men  would 
have  been  deemed  sufficient  vindica- 
tion of  the  outraged  law  on  account 
of  this  crime,  but  it  was  not  so. 
♦  The  rest  of  the  gang  were  eagerly 
sought  for,  McCarthy,  the  game- 
keeper, especially ;  and  at  length 
he  and  some  others  were  taken. 
They  were  tried,  convicted,  and 
executed.  Mr.  Madden  says:* 
"  Their  heads  were  also  set  on 
spikes,  and  in  order  to  mark  the 
gamekeeper  McCarthy  with  signal 


posthumous  infamy,  it  was  resohred 
to  affix  his  right  hand  with  his 
skull,  in  order  that  all  men  might 
know,  even  after  death,  the  head 
of  the  gamekeeper  who  shot  his 
master." 

Been,  the  servant  who  aSe^sted  to 
bo  deaf,  was  transported,  on  the 
ground  of  his  having  a  guilty  know* 
ledge  of  the  meditated  attack.  The 
evidence  against  him  was  not  very 
strong,  but  his  deafness  was  thought 
a  mere  pretence. 

Another  of  the  gang  was  captured 
near  Blarney.  He  too  was  tried  at 
the  Cork  assizes,  found  guilty,  and 
suffered  death.  Thus  of  the  four- 
teen engaged  in  the  attack  on  CoJ- 
rum  House,  nine  suffered  death, 
two,  Malachy  Duggan  and  his  son, 
turned  informerd,  and  the  rest 
escaped  to  America. 

CHAPTEB  VIII. 

Of  the  great  cases  which  occupied 
public  attention  upon  the  Munsier 
circuit,  and  which  enlisted  the  great- 
est interest  from  the  rank  and 
position  of  the  litigating  parties, 
and  produced  the  greatest  aisplavB 
of  forensic  eloquence,  none  exceeds, 
and  few  equal,  that  of  the  Beverend 
Charles  Massey  against  the  Marquis 
of  Head  fort.  This  case  was  brought 
for  criminal  conversation  by  the  de- 
fendant with  the  plaintiff's  wife,  and 
was  tried  at  the  £nnis  Summer  As- 
sizes held  on  the  27th  of  July,  1804, 
before  Baron  Sir  William  Smith. 
The  plaintiff  was  the  second  son  of 
Sir  Hugh  Massey,  Bart.  He  was 
a  clergyman,  and  held  several  bene- 
fices. In  1797  he  married,  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  his  father,  a  lady  of 
great  personal  beauty,  named  Bos- 
lewin.  By  this  union  the  plaintiff 
became  the  father  of  an  only  child, 
a  son.  While  residing  in  1S03  at 
Donass,  on  the  Clare  side  of  the 


*  Vide  <' Madden*!  BeTeUtlons  of  Inland,"  p.  260. 
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majestic  Shannon,  a  few  miles  from 
the  citj  of  Limerick,  the  Marquis 
of  Heailfort  was  then  quartered 
in  Limerick  with  his  re|;imeut.  Tiio 
^larquid  occupied  the  town  mansion 
of  tlie  Karl  of  Limerick.  When 
the  Ilcv.  Mr.  Massey  had  been 
doin;;  clerical  duty  as  rector  in  the 
county  of  Meath,  where  the  Marquis 
held  lar^e  estates,  the  plaintiff  be- 
cam<*  aci|uainted  with  the  Ileadfort 
fiuitily.  So  w  len  Mrs.  Massey 
mnde  the  acquaintance  of  the  Mar- 
quis in  Limerick,  her  husband 
naturally  invited  him  to  visit  at 
Donass.  Mni.  Massey  was  a  very 
^oung  lady,  fond  of  f^aiety,  while 
liord  Ileadt'ort  wni  half  a  ci*utury 
old.  The  consequence  of  their 
iiitimacv  wai«,  that  on  a  Sabbath- 
dav  after  the  Cliritituia.i  of  ^•J3, 
w.tiie  the  Kev.  Mr.  Massey  was 
(itru'iatiu:;  in  the  ciiurch,  his  wit'e 
eiuj  ed  With  the  Murqui.-*.  Thisi  wait 
thf  I  MUM*  uf  »otio!i.  T:ii'  damage  ji 
were    laid    at    the    hi^h    fii;ure    of 

i'ltr  trial,  ot  ctiur^e.  created  great 
J  >i*al,  an>l  indi-ed  ceueral,  interest. 
I:  wa<(  rumoured  the  niti:«t  eminent 
eouriiM'l  in  Ireland  were  engaged  on 
both  9 i lies,  and  thi:«  was  fullv  borne 
iuit  uticn  liiere  appeared  tor  the 
plaintiff  thi-  Hi:;lit  Hon.  J.  P. 
i'urran.  Hartiiolomew  llnare,  Harry 
IV.iiie  Ctradv,  Thunias  Cart*v,  John 
Wiijtr,  \ni«>rv  IIawikes4i»rth,  Wil- 
iiam  0*K«>^>aii,  Thomas  Lloyd,  Wil- 
liaii  M>'NIa'uin,  and  (fe'>ri;>'  Hen- 
nt'tt,  ii.<>triirti-d  hv  Mr.  Anthonr 
lltiuMti  :  :inii  fur  the  huble  dt- 
fiiidaiit  I  lie  Uii^iit  lliiu.  ite«»rge 
l*on»-iii*i;. .  Titiifuaii  Qkiin,  Th(*mas 
(iiM»!.!..l,itiri  l-Vatik!«,(*narlrsHurton, 
aini  Ki<-:::iril  I'l-iiuelafti  Tfin^itrueted 
by  Mr.  Siuifii!^.  I  have  aln*ady 
gi^ru  :  ,\  tf  a  !■  r  j'ki-ti'iif*  <)f  ninny 
I't  t".f»i'  i-riiiiient  iiieiiiU'rs  of  the 
Iri»i»   har.  \\\ut  wiTe   alto  members 


of  the  Muniter  circuit ;  but  at  the 
leading  counsel  for  the  defendant, 
Mr.  George  Pontonbv,  was  brought 
down  special,  it  requires  that  lonie 
abort  sketch  should  begtren  of  bim, 
in  order  that  our  readers  should 
know  what  his  claim  was  to  entitle 
him  to  that  distinction,  especial Ij 
when  such  men  as  Quin,  Ooold, 
Burton,  and  Pennefatber  were  aenr* 
ing  under  him.  He  was  ton  of  the 
Kight  Hon.  John  Ponsonbv, Speaker 
of  the  Irish  House  of  lM>mniona. 
George  Ponsonby  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  I7s<.»,  but  pn*ferred  the  life 
of  a  country  gentleman  and  member 
of  Parliament  to  the  drudgery  of  the 
C\>urts,  until  his  marriage  with 
Ladr  Mary  Butler,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Harl  of  I.«ane!iborough.  lie 
was  appointed  eiunmisaioner  of 
rerenue,  with  a  salary  of  £l,20i> 
a  year,  but  changes  of  Government 
Itaving  caused  the  loss  of  his  office, 
he  applied  himself  to  hi!i  profession, 
and  became  a  very  eminent  Chan- 
cery lawyer.  When  Fitigibbon,  in 
1789,  was  elevated  to  thewoolaack, 
he  urcsented  his  bag  to  Mr.  Pon* 
sonDv,  thereby  giving  an  intimation 
to  the  Sidicitors  w:io  were  in  the 
habit  of  Standing  him  briefs,  he 
Hinhed  them  in  future  to  he  sent  to 
Mr.  Ponsonby.  He  did  not  practise 
very  much  in  nisi  prius  casef>,  and  it 
was  probably  owin^  tnhisaristocratic 
connections  that  induivd  the  agent 
for  the  Marquis  of  Headfort  to  bring 
him  down  as  spei*ial  counsel  to  the 
Munster  circuit.* 

Mr.  Bennett  having  opened  the 
pleadings,  Mr.  Ilnare  slaU*d  the* 
case.  Thi!»,  ot  ciMirsi*,  was  in  order 
that  Currun  nui:ht  reply  to  the 
speech  ff  Mr.  lieorge  Ponsonby* 
In  opening  the  i'a»»e  Mr.  Iloare 
descrtbrd  the  defemiant  as*' a  boary 
ret  ens,  lu  w:i«ini,  like  Etna,  the 
snows   aSuve  did   n<>t    quench   the 


H  •  •  i»  *-|  irr-l  -•».■■  -rr  mx%  rrrj  <h»tiD«*uiilic>«l.       In  tK«r  MitiiBlrr  i  <   K  i   anj  Ifi 
ht   \^  -\-..-   L  ri   «*i.ii.-^i:  r  •(  Ir-i%ul.  aid  after  tL«    IrKth  <  (  Ki  (^ 'a':ic  lrA-l«r  of  tk« 
i'lj^ji.::  ..k  t..  iLfll-.-jK  o(  C  uokvbft.     He  dtnl  ia  Loii'luo,  io  l9l7. 
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flames  below."  His  address  wa» 
strong,  vigorous,  and  impressive.  I 
cannot  venture  to  transcribe  it  at 
great  length,  but  one  passage  must 
not  be  omitted  : — 

**  The  noble  lord  proceeded  to  the 
completion  of  his  diabolical  project, 
not  with  the  precipitancy  of  youth, 
but  with  the  most  cool  and  delibe- 
rate consideration.  The  Cornish 
plunderer,  intent  on  spoil,  callous 
to  every  touch  of  humanity,  shrouded 
in  darkness,  holds  out  false  lights  to 
the  tempest -tossed  vessel,  and  lures 
her  and  pilot  to  that  shore  upon 
which  she  must  be  lost  for  ever. 
The  rock  unseen,  the  ruffian  in- 
visible, and  nothing  apparent  but 
the  treacherous  signal  of  security 
and  repose;  so  this  prop  of  the 
Crown,  this  pillar  of  the  State,  this 
stay  of  relij^ion,  this  ornament  of  the 
peerage,  this  common  protector  of 
the  people's  privileges  and  of  the 
Crown's  prerogatives,  descends  from 
these  high  grounds  of  character 
to  muffle  himi»elf  in  the  gloom  of 
his  own  base  and  dark  designs,  to 
plav  before  the  eyes  of  the  deluded 
wife  and  the  deceived  husband  the 
falsest  lii];hts  of  love  to  the  one  and 
of  friendly  and  hospitable  regards 
to  the  other,  until  she  is  at  length 
dashed  upon  that  hard  bosom  where 
her  honour  and  happiness  are  lost 
for  ever.  The  agonized  husband 
beholds  the  ruin  with  those  sensa- 
tions of  misery  and  of  horror  which 
vou  can  better  feel  than  I  describe. 

• 

She  upon  whom  he  had  embarked 
all  his  hope  and  all  his  happiness 
in  this  life,  the  treasure  of  all  his 
earthly  felicities,  the  rich  fund  of 
all  his  hoarded  joys,  sunk  before 
his  eyes  into  an  abyss  of  infamy, 
or  if  any  fragment  escape,  escaping 
to  solace,  to  gratify,  to  enrich  her 
vile  destroyer." 

His  speech,  which  occupied  some 
time  in  delivery,  was  much  admired. 
The  usual  proofs  were  then  given 


—the  fact  of  marriage,  the  happy 
union  in  which  both  husband  and 
wife  lived,  her  elopement,  and  her 
living  with  the  Marquis  of  Headfort, 
and  the  amount  of  his  fortune — esti- 
mated at  £30,000  a-year. 

The  plaintiff's  case  having  closed 
with  those  proofs,  Mr.  Quin  ad- 
dressed the  jury  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
deny  the  fact  of  the  elopeme'nt,  but 
insisted  strongly  upon  the  levity  and 
giddiness  of  JMrs.  Massey,  and 
stated  her  character  was  so  light 
that  it  was  gross  folly,  or  worse,  in 
the  plaintiff  to  throw  her  in  the  way 
of  the  noble  defendant.  In  sustain- 
ment  of  his  description  of  the  wife 
of  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant  called 
as  witnesses  Colonel  Pepper,  Cap- 
tain Charleton,  and  Mr.  George 
Evans  Bruce.* 

Various  acts  of  levity  were  deposed 
to  by  those  witnesses,  which  caused 
them  to  be  roughly  handled  in  cross- 
examination.  The  defendant's  spe- 
cial counsel,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  then 
proceeded  to  address  the  jury.  He 
took  very  much  the  same  course  as 
Mr.  Quin,  pressing  strongly  upon 
the  jury  the  worthlessness  of  the 
wretched  woman,  for  whose  loss  the 
plaintiff  demanded  the  preposterous 
sum  of  £40,000,  and  insisted  that 
the  conduct  of  the  plaintiff  iu 
inviting  the  marquis  to  his  house 
disentitled  him  to  compensation, 
having  connived  at  what  occurred. 
Mr.  Ponsonby's  speech  was  more 
characterized  by  his  skill  as  an 
advocate  than  his  power  as  au 
orator ;  but  Curran,  who  felt  this 
a  case  demanding  his  best  efforts, 
delivered  the  following  magnificeut 
speech : — 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury — Never 
so  clearly  as  in  the  present  instance 
have  I  observed  that  safeguard  of 
justice  which  Providence  has  placed 
in  the  nature  of  man.  Such  is  the 
imperious     dominiou    with    which 


*  This  is  the  indiTidaal  who,  in  1816,  broa^ht  an  action  for  libel  against  Mr.  Thomas 
Qrady,  which  shall  appear  in  due  time. 
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truth  nil  J  rcnitonivarotlii'irHceptrct 
over  t)i(*  liiiiiian  intellect  that  no 
•olicitation  however  artful,  no  talont 
however  coininatidinL;,  can  reduce 
it  from  its  :ille^i:ince.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  humility  of  our  subiiiit- 
•ion  to  itrt  rule  do  we  ri^e  witli  some 
faint  emulation  of  that  iiietlable  and 
preaidini*  divinity,  who^e  character- 
lit  ic  attribute  it  is  to  be  eoerci*d 
and  bound  by  the  inexorable  laws 
of  its  own  nature,  ho  o^i  to  be  all- 
wise  and  all-Ju.*>t  from  necevsitv 
rather  than  election.  i  ou  have 
seen  it  in  the  learned  ndvocate  (Mr. 
^on^on^^  )^  hi>h;is  preceiled  uie  most 
peculiarly  and  btrikiii^ly  illustrated. 
Vou  have  Veen  even  bin  ^reat 
talents,  ]>erhnpH  the  tlr^^t  in  any 
country,  lanuui^hini;  under  a  i-au{<e 
too  weak  to  carry  him.  and  too 
heavy  to  be  c;irritil  by  him.  He 
was  f«>rced  to  di.-iuihti  his  natural 
candour  and  i»im*erity,  and.  h.-ivini; 
no  merits  in  his  cxm*.  to  pul»ptitute 
the  diirnitv  td'  his  i»wn  ii.nnner,  tiie 
resources  of  Lis  •wn  in:»in«iitv, 
against  the  overwlKli:iin>;  dilK- 
cullies  by  wiiich  he  was  Mirrounded. 
Wretchtil  clii  III — unhappy  aiivo- 
cate !  what  a  comhir.atiou  do  Vdu 
fiirni !  Hut  aui'ii  ii^the  condition  df 
^iiilt — itH  coniinit<«ii>n  nii-an  and 
treinulou!'.  it^  di-tViiee  artiliti-jl  and 
it;s[ncere.  it.-  j>n'!H'iu:i"in  eundiil  anii 
Him]tle,  its  oi>ndL-ntn:itiiin  di^nititd 
and  au!»lere.  Such  has  bei-n  the 
defindaiil's  i;uil?,  ►uch  his  de!r!ii*«'. 
such  si. all  W  my  addre*-,  ai.d  ^■.li•h, 
I  tru>t,  _\«tur  \erdKt, 

**The  iean.ed  ou uusel  has  ti»ld  \«»u 
that  this  niit'iirtuLate  woman  is  not 
to  be  estimated  :it  £  l'J.U>U.  Fatal 
and  unqucfftiiiiiaMe  is  the  truth  uf 
this  a»^erth'n.  .\":i*l  u'^i'-ienien. 
•he  is  no  h-mier  wi.rth  anuhin;;  - 
faded,  decradfd.  and  iii:«::raced.  ^lle 
is  worth  hss  than  lu'ti.ii.i* '  Hut 
it  is  fur  the  honi  ur.  l.ie  inje,  tr.e 
expectation,  the  irnder:.* -•«.aiid  tin- 
comforts  that  iia%e  berti  I  .a^t«d  by 
^hm  defemlant,  and  nave  :led  f>  r 
that   \o\x  aru  to  remunerate 


tho  plaintiff  by  the  punishment  of 
the  defendant.    It  is  not  her  pn^^eut 
▼alue  which  you  arc  to  wei^h,  but 
it  is  her  value  at  that  time  when 
•ho  sat  baakini;  in  a  husband's  love, 
with  the  blesftiuf;  of  I  Leaven  on  her 
head  and  its  purity  in  her  heart— 
when  aho  sat  amongst  her  family 
and   administered   the  morality  of 
tho  parental  board.    Estimate  that 
past    value,   compare    it    with    it  a 
present  deplorable  diminution,  and 
it  may  lead  you  to  form  m>nie  jud la- 
ment of  the  severity  ui'  the  injury, 
and   the    requisite    extent   of    tbo 
compensation.    The  learned  counsel 
has    told    you    vuu    oui^ht   to    be 
cautious,  becaujie  vour  verdict  can- 
not  he  set  aside  for  exc«*s«.     Tho 
assertion  is  ju>t  ;  but  has  hetreat«Hl 
you  fairly  by  its  apiilicution  ?     His 
cause  would  not  alhiW*   him  to   bo 
fair:  for  why  is  the  rule  ado]iteJ  in 
this   single  action  ?     Hecause  thia 
beiuf;  peculiarly  an  injury  to   the 
most  susct'ittiblf  of  all  human  feel- 
in  i;o,    it    leaves   the    injury  «»f   tlie 
hu^lt:lnd  to  bv^   ascertained  by  the 
seusibihty  of  the  jury,  and  di>es  nut 
pn*>unie  t4»  me:ii*ure  the  ju»t;co  of 
their  determination  by  the  cold  and 
chill  exercise  of  his  own  di.*icretioo. 
In  any  other  action  it  is  e.isy  to 
calculate.     If  a  tradrsman*a  arm  ia 
cut  otf,  you  can   measure  the  hiaa 
which  he  ha^  ^u^tained  ;    but    the 
Wound  of  feelinp,  and  the  a^ony  uf 
the  heart  cannot  be  judi^ed  by  any 
>tandard  w  ith  w  hich  I  am  acquainted. 
And    Vuu  are    unfairlv    dealt   with 
w  hen  you  are  called  on  to  apprn*iate 
the  pr(.^e:it  sutler  in;;  of  the  husbaud 
by  the  preset: t   ^\kuX,  deliuqueiicy, 
and  dei^radation  uf  the   wife.     Aa 
Will  nit:: lit  you.  if  called  u|>ou  to 
give  a  Coinpeti-ati  'U  to  a  man  lor  the 
murder  ot    his  «!« arei*t  friend.  llnd 
the  nie.i!«ure  of  hi<  iitiurv  bv  wei;:b- 
\Uii  the  a«li(  •«  of  the   dead.      iSut  it 
IS  not,  irentl'-nen  uf  the    iurv,  br 
weigiiin^  the  a^iie-of  the  di-ad  tliat 
\tiu  would  estimate  tlie  loss  of  the 
sur%i\or. 
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**  The  learned  counsel  has  re- 
ferred you  to  other  cases  and  other 
countries  for  instances  of  mode- 
rate verdicts ;  I  can  refer  you 
to  some  authentic  instances  of 
just  ones.  In  the  next  county, 
£15,000  against  a  subaltern  officer. 
In  Travers  v.  McCarthy,  £5.000 
against  a  servant.  In  Tighe  v. 
Jones,  £10,000  against  a  man  not 
worth  a  shilling.  What,  then,  ought 
to  be  the  riile  where  rank  and 
wealth  and  station  have  combined 
to  render  the  example  of  his  crime 
more  dangerous,  to  make  his  guilt 
more  odious,  to  make  the  injury  to 
the  plaintiff  more  grievous,  because 
more  conspicuous  ?  I  affect  no 
levelling  familiarity  when  I  speak 
of  persons  of  higher  ranks  of  society. 
Distinctions  of  orders  are  necessary, 
and  I  always  feel  disposed  to  treat 
them  with  respect ;  but  when  it  is 
my  duty  to  speak  of  the  crimes  by 
which  they  are  degraded,  I  am  not 
so  fastidious  as  to  shrink  from  their 
contact  when  to  touch  them  is 
essential  to  their  dissection.  In 
this  action,  the  condition,  the  con- 
duct, and  the  circumstances  of  the 
parties  are  justly  and  particularly 
the  object  of  your  consideration. 

"  Who  are  the  parties  ?  The 
plaintiff,  young,  amiable,  of  family 
and  education.  Of  the  generous 
disinterestedness  of  his  heart  you 
can  form  an  opinion  even  from  the 
evidence  of  the  defendant,  that  he 
declined  an  alliance  which  would 
have  added  to  his  fortune  and  con- 
sideration,  and  which  he  rejected 
for  an  unportioned  union  with  his 
present  wife.  She,  too,  at  that  time 
was  young,  beautiful,  and  accom- 
plished ;  and  felt  her  affection  for 
her  husband  increase  in  proportion 
as  she  remembered  the  ardour  of 
his  love,  and  the  sincerity  of  his 
sacrifice.  Look  now  at  the  defen- 
dant !  I  blush  to  name  him  !  I 
blush  to  name  a  rank  which  he  has 
tarnished,  and  a  patent  which  he 
has  worre  than  cancelled.     High  in 


the  army— high  in  the  State — the 
hereditary  counsellor  of  the  King — 
of  wealth  incalculable;  and  to  this 
last  I  advert  with  an  indignant 
and  coutemptnous  satisfaction,  be- 
cause as  the  only  instrument  of  bis 
guilt  and  shame,  it  will  be  the 
means  of  his  punishment,  and  the 
source  of  compensation  for  his  guilt. 

**  But  let  me  call  your  attention 
distinctly  to  the  questions  you  have 
to  consider.  The  first  is  the  fact 
of  guilt.  Is  this  noble  lord  guilty  ? 
His  counsel  knew  too  well  how  they 
would  have  mortified  his  vanity  had 
they  given  the  smallest  reason  to 
doubt  the  splendour  of  his  achiexe- 
ment.  Against  any  such  humiliating 
suspicion  he  had  taken  the  most 
studious  precaution  by  the  publicity 
of  the  exploit.  And  here,  in  this 
court,  ana  before  you,  and  in  the 
face  of  the  country,  he  has  the 
unparalleled  effrontery  of  disdaining 
to  resort  to  even  a  profession  of 
innocence.  His  guilt  established,, 
the  next  question  is  the  damages 
you  should  give.  You  have  been 
told  that  the  amount  of  damages 
should  depend  on  circumstances. 
You  will  consider  these  circum- 
stances, whether  of  aggravation  or 
mitigation.  His  learned  counsel 
contend  that  the  plaintiff  has  been 
the  author  of  his  own  suffering,  and 
ought  to  receive  no  compensation 
for  the  ill  in  consequence  of  his  own 
conduct.  In  what  part  of  the  evi- 
dence do  you  find  any  foundation 
for  that  assertion?  He  indulged 
her,  it  seems,  in  dress ;  generous 
and  attached,  he  probablv  indulged 
her  in  that  point  beyond  his  means; 
and  the  defendant  now  impudently 
calls  on  you  to  find  one  excuse  for 
the  adulterer  in  the  fondness  and 
liberality  of  the  husband. 

''But  you  have  been  told  that 
the  husband  connived.  Odious  and 
impudent  aggravation  of  injury,  to 
add  calumny  to  insult,  and  outrage 
to  dishonour.  From  whom,  but 
from  a  man  hackneyed  in  the  waya 
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of  ►!  nme  anil  vice — fromMliom,  but 
fron  :i  iii:in  linviiii;  !2i>  (NmipuDction 
in  lii-  i».\n  br4-a»t  to  ri*>tniiii  him, 
oouUi  vn't  exp(*i*t  Hucli  brutnl  diarc- 
^:inll'«»:  t  iofeeliii;;!«ot'otljfra? — from 
whom,  In  it  from  tlie  coIJ-blooded 
vetrran  f»»lui*rr  ? — fn*':i  what,  but 
t)iecxit:i>i<>teiliiiitid,theliAbituaIcom- 
niunitv  with  vhami*  r — from  what, 
but  t^t'  habitual  contempt  of  rirtue 
And  of  II  a  11,  oould  you  have  expct'tcd 
t\\v  arroi;aiK*i'.  the  barbarity,  the 
folly,  or  no  foul,  h*»cau»4»  no  falsie, 
nn  iinp:itatiiHi  r  Ht*  »houhl  havo 
rclh-ctt-ii.  and  have  bluHhcii,  bt*fore 
he  rutft'iedfo  \iht  a  topic  of  ilt^feuct* 
to  havi*  pa>si'd  lii<«  liiH.  Hut  ere 
vou  I'l'-iifMiii  hiiu  li't  him  have  the 
!>ene]ii  i>f  the  excuse,  if  the  excuse 
be  truf. 

*•  Vn  i  must  have  obiHTved  how 
hi;*  r  mi'tI  flutteri'd  aud  \ibrat«'d 
hetwf.'.  what  thi*y  call  conni\anct* 
and  n  ]  ;dii'iou>  conrideiKV,  and  hi»vv 
HI  atlt-ii;ii4  to  di«*titiuui!ih  they  iiave 
«*<>nfoii:  fd  tlit'Ui  b.itii  tO;^c*t}irr. 
If  thf  I  .'  unliri"  lias*  CDiniivcil,  I  tn:cly 
-ay  I.  \«i,.  I'.ii  ih-i  reward  tlie  wretch 
wlio  :i:i!t  :r"«titutfd  hJM  \«ifc',  and 
furrcirii-rfd  his  u^n  h>>nimr— do 
not  CiM>;>i'ii«:i(e  the  jiandcr  of  \t'n% 
tiun  >iiani**,  auil  tin*  willing;  iniitru- 
nit'ht  iif  iiiiiown  Kifariiv.  Hut  a* 
ti.t'if  i:«  I. II  Mi!ii  »>t  ]•  w  to  uhich  that 
«:«*i"i*nr*'.  ir  trui-.i  n-  .t  n«»t  t<i  ri-duce 
\*i\ir   \frdic!,    »"»    (:•  iliicr    ii«    there 

• 

;inv  ?«  I  i.i^'  I  i»i  vinii-*i  .••ic)i  a  ch:ir^c 
ou;;'tt  hut  !•>  intl  iMit' i*.  if  the  ch.ir^'e 
he  f:\\*t\  Wi.tn*  I**  llu*  ^iu:;^•  fart 
in  till!*  (Miie  "It  Mli:<-h  tlie  rifKt)tet*t 
"'1*:  H,"'i  •»?'  %•  •iii.uanre  ea:i  be 
hri  Mj"  t  r  Oii\i.»ii*Iv  ha;*  tlie  «ie- 
}fr..:.i:il  •  !.<iravoarf<l  to  makt*  the 
i»<'ttt"*t  airi  ni(>>:  amiahlc  ffidin;;^  of 
till-  )•  irt  iht*  ]r*t(  it  of  hid  i*:an- 
<:i-r  >i<  riiputati'nii.  An  nncieiit 
:t!.<i  ft  «:  •  •tahir  prt-iate.  tlie  husband 
•  •I  111*  w  iT'  '*  ^i-ttt-r,  i*  chained  to  thi* 

Ih-«1   111     ^h  n*M"*«,    iK'rllip'*   I'lie     bed  I'f 

death.  Ill  t'lat  di^treiuiini;  Mtualion 
lti\  eiui.t  sk.itlered  hi^  Mile  t<i  be  the 
bean*r  *.(  ciii:^>!a!)iin  to  tii«*  bo^«>rn 
4jf  i.cT  »irter.    He  had  nut  the  heart 


to  refuse  her,  and  the  softneM  of 
hi«  nature  is  now  charged  oii  him 
ns  a  crime.     He  is  now  insideutly 
told   that  he   connived  at  his  dia- 
bonour,  and  that  he  (»u*;ht  to  bare 
foreseen  that  the  mansion  of  sickncaa 
and  m^rrtiw  would  have  been  made* 
the  sivne  of  assignation  and  of  i;uiit. 
On  this  charge  of  cimiiivance  I  will 
not  further  weary  vou   or  exhaust 
myself.     I    will   atid  nothing  niort* 
than    that   it  is    as  false   as    it    i;* 
impudent,  that  in  the  e\iilence  ic 
has  not  a  colour  of  support,  anil 
that  by  your   verlict    you   shnulit 
mark    it    with    repm)»3ni»n.      The 
other  subjtrt,  namely,  that  he  waa 
iodiscn^et   in   his  contidenct*,  does. 
I   think,  call   for   some  disieussioD  : 
for  I  trust  \ou  see  that  I  afTeet  doc 
any   address  to    vtMir  passions,  by 
which  vou  may  (h*  letl  a  war  from 
the  subject.     I  presume  merely  to 
separate  the  parU  of  this  afTecting 
cast\  anil  !••  lay  them  item  by  item 
before  }oj.  with  coldness  (»f  detail, 
an  i  nut  iiith  any  (*(dourin;;  or  di** 
plav  nf  fiction  or  i»f  fane  v.    Honour- 

s  ■  «  . 

able  to  iiimstelf  was  Ins  unsuspeetint; 
confideiii'i',  but  fatal  must  we  admit 
ir  to  have  fii^eii  when  we  ItNik  to  the 
abuse  ci>inmitteil  u{K)n  it  Rul 
when*  i^  the  cuilt  of  this  iDdi*- 
cn*tion?  He  tlid  admit  this  uoble 
lord  to  paM  his  threshold  aa  bis 
gue?it.  S'tiW.  the  charge  which  this 
noble  loni  builds  on  tlus  indiscretion 
is:  *Th*ni  fiKil  !  thou  hadst  con* 
tidenee  in  my  hoiMur,  and  that  waa 
n  guilty  iiid.«eret  <>n.  Thou  simple^ 
ton!  tliiiii  thiMi^htest  that  an  ad* 
ibitted  and  c  .er:«l.ed  gui*st  Would 
have  respected  th«*  laws  of  honour 
and  h>">ptiality,and  thy  indiacretion 
was  i;!ii!t.' 

**  (itriileinen,  what  horrid  alter* 
native  i.t  tlie  tn'atment  of  wirr« 
Mtiuld  ouefi  ft  aiM>niiig  recommrnd  ? 
Are  thev  ti>  he  i:niiiurf«|  bv  worao 
tiian  Ri^tern  barbaritv  r  An*  their 
prini*ip!<-4  tn  be  drpra\ei|.  Ihrir 
jiasMitins  subliniateiL  e\err  finer 
motile  of  action  i-iiinguisbeJ,  bj 
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the  inevitable  coDsequences  of  thus 
treating  them  like  slaves  ?     Or  is 
a  liberal  and  generous  confidence 
iu  them  to  be  the  passport  of  the 
adulterer,     and     the    justification 
of  his  crimes  P     Honourably,  but 
fatally  for  his  own  repose,  he  was 
neither    jealous,    suspicious,    nor 
cruel.     He  treated  the  defendant 
with  the  confidence  of  a  friend,  and 
his  wife  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
husband.      He    did    leave   to    the 
noble  marquis  the  physical  possi- 
bility of    committing  against  him 
the  greatest  crime  that  can  be  perpe- 
trated against  a  being  of  an  amiable 
heart  and  refined    education.     In 
the  middle  of  the  day,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  divine  worship,  when  the 
miserable  husband  was  on  his  knees, 
directing  the  prayers  and  thanks- 
giving of  his  congregation  to  their 
God,  that  moment  did  the  remorse- 
less adulterer  choose  to  carry  ofif 
the  deluded  victim  from  her  hus- 
band,  from    her    child,    from   her 
character,  from  her  happiness,  as 
if  not  content  to  have  nis   crime 
confined  to  its  miserable  aggrava- 
tion, unless  he  gave  it  a  cast  and 
colour  of   fictitious  sacrilege  and 
impiety.     Oh !    how  happy  had  it 
been,  when  he  arrived  at  the  bank 
of  the  river  with  the  ill-fated  fugi- 
tive, ere  yet  he  had  committed  her 
to   that   boat,   of  which,   like   the 
fabled  bark  of  Styx,  the  exile  was 
eternal — how   happy   at    that   mo- 
ment, so  teeming  with  misery  and 
shame,  if  you,  my  lord,  had  met 
him,  and  could  have  accosted  him 
iu  the  character  of  that  good  genius 
which    had   abandoned    him,   how 
impressively  might  you  have  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  father,  of  the  child, 
of   the   mother,  and  even  of   the 
worthless  defendant  himself.     You 
would  have  said,  'Is  this  the  re- 
quital you  are  about  to  make  for 
respecc  and  kindness  and  confidence 
in  your  honour  ?     Can  you  delibe- 
rately expose  thia  youne;  man,  ia 
the  bloom  of  life,  with  all  his  hopes 


before  him — can  you  expose  him, 
a  wretched  outcast  from  society,  to 
the  scorn  of   a  merciless  world? 
Can  you  set  him  adriffc  upon  the 
tempestuous  ocean  of  his  own  pas- 
sions at  this  early  season,  when  tney 
are  most  headstrong  P  and  can  you 
cut  him  out  from  the  moorings  of 
these  domestic  obligations  by  whose 
cable  he  might  ride  at  safety  from 
their  turbulence  ?   Think  of,  if  you 
can  conceive  it,  what  a  powerful 
infiuence  arises  from  the  sense  of 
home,  frqm  the  sacred  religion  of 
the  heart  in  quelling  the  passioup, 
in    reclaiming  the    wanderings,  in 
correcting  the  discords  of  the  human 
heart.     Do  not  cruelly  take  from 
him  the  protection  of  these  attach- 
ments.    But  if  you  have  no  pity 
for  the  father,  have  mercy  at  least 
upon    his    innocent    and     helpless 
child.     Do  not  condemn  him  to  an 
education  scandalous  or  neglected. 
Do  not  strike  him  with  that  most 
dreadful  of  all   human  conditions, 
the  orphanage  that  springs  not  from 
the  grave,  that  falls  not  from  the 
hand  of  Providence,   or  from  the 
stroke  of  death  ;  but  comes  before 
its  time,  anticipated  and  inflicted  by 
the  remorseless  cruelty  of  parental 
guilt.' 

"  For  the  poor  victim  herself,  not 
yet  immolated,  while  yet  balancing 
upon  the  pivot  of  her  destiny,  your 
heart  could  not  be  cold,  nor  your 
tongue  be  wordless.  You  would 
have  said  to  him,  *  Pause,  my  lord, 
while  there  is  yet  a  moment  of 
reflection.  What  are  your  motives, 
what  your  views,  what  your  pro- 
spects from  what  you  are  about  to 
do  ?  You  are  a  married  man,  the 
husband  of  the  most  amiable  and 
respectable  of  women ;  you  cannot 
look  to  the  chance  of  marrying  this 
wretched  fugitive  —  between  you 
and  that  event  there  are  two  sepul- 
chres to  pass.  What  are  your  in- 
ducements P  Is  it  love,  think  you  P 
No,  do  not  give  that  name  to  any 
attraction  you  can  find  in  the  faded 
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refuse  of  a  violated  bed.  Love  is  a 
noble  and  penerous  passion.  It  can 
be  founded  only  on  a  pure  and 
ardent  fricndiihip,  on  an  exalted 
reHport,  on  an  implicit  confidence  in 
iirt  object.  Search  vour  hi'art,  (*xn- 
mine  your  judgment.  Do  you  find 
the  semblance  of  any  one  of  the^e 
aentimcnts  to  bind  you  to  her? 
Whnt  could  degrade  a  mind  to  which 
nature  ur  education  had  civen  post, 
or  stature,  or  character  into  a  fnend- 
ahipforher?  Could  you  repose  upon 
her  faitli  ?  Ixx)k  in  her  fact*,  my 
lord.  2)he  is  at  this  mument  ci^'in^ 
Tou  the  violation  of  the  most  socred 
of  human  obligations  as  the  plrd^o 
of  her  fidelity.  She  is  pi  ring  yon  the 
most  im'fra£:able  proof  that  fbe  in 
deitertini;  her  husband  fur  vt^u :  so  she 
would,  withiiut  a  scruple,  ab.indon 
you  for  another.  Do  you  anticipate 
any  pleaaure  you  micht  fei-l  in  the 
•  pi^sdible  evi-nt  of  your  bi-comine  the 
narfuts  nf  a  common  chiM  ?  She 
]s  at  thiti  moment  |  rtvin;;  t<>  ynii 
that  sh(*  is  doa-l  tn  tht*  i^vwn*  o( 
parental.  n<i  of  cimju::nl  ohli^.ition, 
and  tli:it   z*h(*  wouM  ai'inilMii  Vdur 

m 

<itT-* print;  to-morrow  with  the  s.imt* 
foiMlitv  wit  11  uhirli  slie  now  ilcvcrted 
hi-r  own.  L(»ok,  then,  at  her  con- 
duct, ii.<4  it  is.  »!•  till*  world  must 
behold  it,  blackened  by  every  aL'iira- 
vatiiiH  that  cnu  mak**  it  either  o«liiiU4 
or  coniemptiMe,  and  nnrelii'ved  by 
a  sliiu'le  cireuni-tantv  of  mitiiintion 
that  coiiM  palliate  itn  iruilt,  or  re- 
trieve it  frn I II  ahiifirreiio". 

*•  *  Mi'an,  how*  vtT.  ard  dein^dcd 
a.4  thirt  womnii  mu«t  hi*,  she  will 
^tiil  (if  Vi.u  takeiier  with  yoti)  hate 
^troUl;  and  he:ivv  cl.iiin«  upori  \ou. 
1  in*  f  trct*  <(  these  elairns  d<N'*,  cer- 
t  litily,  de[H  n>i  upon  circiirnstanet'4  : 
bi-fore,  tlii-refire,  vmi  expose  her 
fate  li»  the  dreAiifiil  ri*k  of  vour 
caprsre  ur  iiicraM'.utle.  in  merey  to 
Lit,  «fii;h  Wfll  thf  coiifide'se**  sl»e 
can  pi.icf  in  VDur  future  j'.!*tiee  and 
L"t:>  tr  at  that  future  time,  much 
liearer   tLan    <ou   think:    hv    what 

m  m 

tupici   can    her  cause   be   pleadeJ 


to  a  aated  appetite,  to  a  heart  that 
repels  her,  to  a  just  judi^ent  iu 
which  sho  never  could  have  beeD 
valued  or  respt*cted?  Hera  ia  not 
the  case  of  an  unmarried  woman. 
with  whom  a  pure  and  f*eneroua 
friendship  may  insensibly  havo 
ripened  into  a  more  at*rioua  at- 
tachment, until  at  last  her  heart 
became  too  de«*ply  pledf^  to  bo 
re-a!*sumed.  If  »i>  circumstaneedy 
without  any  husband  to  betrav.  or 
diild  to  desert,  or  motive  to  re- 
strain, except  what  related  aolely 
to  herselt*,  her  anxietv  for  vour 
hap]iiness  made  her  overlook  every 
other  consideration  and  commit  her 
historv  to  vour  luHiour.  'In  such  a 
case,  the  stmnpest  and  the  highest 
that  nian*s  imagination  can  suf;«*rst. 
in  which  you  at  least  could  aee 
nothiiifi  but  the  most  noble  and 
disiuterestod  sacrifice,  in  which  voa 
coulil  find  nothini;  but  what  claimed 
from  vou  the  mo<>t  kind  and  exalted 
sentiment  of  tenderness,  and  dero- 
titm,  and  respect,  and  in  which  the 
most  fastidious  ri^iuir  would  find  ao 
much  more  hubjt-ct  for  sympathy 
than  blame,  let  me  ask  you,  could 
you,  even  in  that  ca-e,  answer  for 
your  iustice  nnd  pmlitndeP  I  do 
not  allude  to  the  lunp  and  pitiful 
catalo{*iic  of  paltry  advent  urea  in 
which  it  !«eems  your  time  has  been 
employed — the  ct)ar!ie  and  vulgar 
auco(*t9ion  of  casu.il  connection, 
j  lyles^,  loveless,  anil  u n endeared  ; 
lut  do  you  not  lind  upon  ^onr 
mem4iry  some  tr:ices  of  an  en«;age- 
ment  of  the  clLoracter  I  have 
sketched  r  Has  not  your  aenae  of 
what  vou  would  owe  in  such  a  eaae. 
and  to  such  a  woman,  bet*n  at  leaat 
or.ce  put  tothetcitt  of  experiment? 
II 05  it  not  once  at  least  happened 
tliat  such  a  woman,  with  all  the 
re.«<i!iiti«>n  of  strouf;  faith,  flung  her 
yo'.ith.  her  hope,  her  lieauty,  her 
talriit,  u;>on  your  b«Mmm,  weighed 
vou  ttL'ainst  the  world,  which  she 
f'und  hut  a  feat  Iter  in  the  aeale, 
and   t(K)k   you  as   an   equivalent  F 
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How  did  you  then  acquit  yourself  ? 
Did  you  prove  yourself  worthy  of 
the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  you? 
Did  your  spirit  so  associate  with 
hers  as  to  leave  her  no  room  to 
regret  the  splendid  and  disinterested 
sacrifice  she  had  made?  Did  her 
soul  find  a  pillow  in  the  tenderness 
of  yours,  and  support  in  its  firm- 
ness P  Did  you  preserve  her  high 
in  her  own  consciousness,  proud  in 
your  admiration  and  friendship,  and 
happy  in  your  affection?  You 
might  have  so  acted ;  and  the  man 
that  was  worthy  of  her  would  have 
perished  ratlier  than  not  so  act  as 
to  make  her  delighted  with*  having 
confided  so  sacred  a  trust  to  his 
honour.  Did  you  so  act  ?  Did 
she  feel  that,  however  precious  to 
your  heart,  she  was  still  more  ex- 
alted and  honoured  in  your  rever- 
ence and  respect  ?  Or  did  she 
find  you  coarse  and  paltry,  flutter- 
ing and  unpurposed,  unfeeling  and 
ungrateful  r  You  found  her  a  fair 
and  blushing  flower,  its  beauty  and 
its  fragrance  bathed  in  the  dew  of 
heavens-did  you  so  tenderly  trans- 
plant it  as  to  preserve  that  beauty 
and  that  fragrance  unimpaired  ? 
Or  did  you  so  rudely  cut  it  as  to 
intercept  its  nutriment,  to  waste 
its  sweetness,  to  blast  its  beauty, 
to  bow  its  faded  and  sickly  head  ? 
And  did  you  at  last  fling  it,  like  a 
loathsome  weed,  away  ?  If,  then, 
to  such  a  woman,  so  clothed  with 
every  title  that  could  ennoble  and 
exalt,  and  endear  her  to  the  heart 
of  man,  you  would  be  cruelly  and 
capriciously  deficient,  how  can  a 
wretched  fugitive  like  this,  in  every 
)oint  her  contrast,  hope  to  find  you 
^  ust  ?  Send  her,  then,  away — send 
ner  back  to  her  home,  to  her  child, 
to  her  husband,  to  herself.* 

"  Alas  !  there  •^was  no  one  to 
hold  such  language  to  the  noble 
defendant.  He  did  not  hold  it  t<> 
himself;  but  he  paraded  his  despic- 
able prize  in  his  own  carriage,  with 
his  own  retinue,  his  own  servants — 


this  veteran  Paris  hawked  his  ena- 
moured   Helen  from  the  western 
quarter  of  the  island  ta  a  seaport 
in  the  eastern,  crowned  with  the 
acclamations    of   a    senseless  and 
grinning  rabble,  glorying  and   de- 
lighted, no  doubt,  in  the  leering 
and  scoffing  admiration  of  grooms, 
and  OS  tiers,  and  waiters,as  he  passed. 
''In this  odious  contempt  of  every 
personal  feeling,  of  public  opinion, 
of  common  humanity,  did  he  parade 
this  woman  to  the  seaport,  whence 
he  transported  his  precious  car^o 
to  a  country  where  her  example 
may  be  less  mischievous  than  in 
her  own,  where  I  agree  with  my 
learned  colleague  in  heartily  wishing 
he  may  remain  with  her  for  ever. 
We  are  too  poor,  too  simple,  too 
unadvanced  a  country  for  the  ex- 
ample of  such  achievements.  Where 
the    relaxation    of   morals   is  the 
natural  growth  and  consequence  of 
the    great    progress    of   arts    and 
wealth,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  re- 
finement that  makes  it  less  gross 
than  shocking ;  but  for  such  pallia- 
tions we  are  a  century  too  young. 
I  advise  you,  therefore,  most  ear- 
nestly to  rebuke  this  buddine  mis- 
chief,  by    letting    the  wholesome 
vigour  and  chastisement  of  a  liberal 
verdict  speak  what  you  think  of  its 
enormity.     In  every  point  of  view 
in  which  I  can  look  at  the  subject, 
I  see  you  are  called  upon  to  give  a 
bold,  and  just,  and  indignant,  and 
exemplary  compensation.     The  in- 
jury of   the  plaintiff   demands  it 
from  your  justice,  the  delinquency 
of  the  defendant  provokes  it  by  its 
enormity.     The  rank  on  which  he 
has  relied  for  impunity  calls  upon 
you  to  tell  him  that  crime  does  not 
ascend  to  the  rank  of  the  perpe- 
trator, but  the   perpetrator  sinks 
from  his  rank  and  descends  to  the 
level  of  his  delinquency.    The  style 
and  mode  of  the  defence  is  a  gross 
aggravation  of  his  conduct,  and  a 
gross  insult  upon  you. 

"Look  upon  the  different  subjects 

45—2 
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of  his  defence  an  you  ought,  nnd  let 
him  profit  by  them  as  he  Hej»erve8. 
Vainly  pre^umptinius  iipnn  hi«  rank, 
he  widhes  to  overawe  you  hy  that 
dr.opicable  consideratinn.  He  next 
renorts  to  a  cruel  anper-ion  upon 
the  character  of  theiinuappy  plain- 
tifl',  whom  he  had  already  wounded 
beyond  the  pojitiihility  of  reparation. 
He  haa  ventured  ti>  chnr^e  hirn  with 
connivance.  Ah  tothat  I  will  onlv 
•*T,  p^ntlemen  of  tlie  jury,  do  not 
give  this  \tLin  boanter  a  pretext  for 
Myinc,  that  if  the  huHhaiid  eniinived 
in  the  offence,  the  jury  nUo  con- 
nived in  the  reparatjun. 

**  But  he  haa  preHsed  another 
curioua  tf>pic  upf>ii  you.  After  the 
plaintiff  had  eau^e  to  dut^pt'ct  hia 
aeHii;ni«.  and  the  l.ke1ihi)od  nf  their 
bein^  fatally  ^ucl*rtfIlfu),  he  did  not 
then  act  preeiiiely  aM  he  ou^lit. 
Gracioud  0(n1  !  what  an  ari;utnent 
for  him  to  dan*  t«)  .idvanee.  It  ia 
aayini;  this  to  him  :  'I  ahured  your 
Cv»nlidenre,  your  hospitality- -I  laid 
a  base  plan  for  the  deduct im  of  y'»ur 
wife — I  succeeded  at  l:i.'«t  no  nsi  to 
throw  in  upon  jou  that  npft  dn*nd- 
ful  of  all  puHpicioui*  to  a  man  fondly 
attachcil,  proud  of  bin  wife'ii  honour, 
and  trenihlin::ly  alive  t(»  his*  oun, 
that  you  were  p<)!««ibly  a  dupe  to 
the  eontidenoe  in  the  wift*  aa  mueh 
ftM  ill  the  cnefit.  In  tlii<«  to  pitiable 
diiitn*!^?,  which  I  inv9t*lt  hail  Mudi- 
ou!*lv  and  dt'liberateiv  contrived  for 
you.  between  hop*  and  ftar,  and 
d  Mibt  nnd  Imvi*,  nnd  jt*a1i»u«y  and 
ahanie-^)ne  moment  iihrinkiui;  fnun 
the  crut'ltv  of  \our  Mi«i'icion,  the 
next  fired  \%ith  iniii^nation  at  tiie 
facility  and  cr«*ilu]ilT  of  vour  ac- 
quttal — in  thi*  labyrinth  of  doubt, 
in  this  freii/y  of  awtferinf*.  you  wrre 
n>t  c.ilhvted  and  com(K»M*d  ;  yen 
did  not  act  a*  you  mii;ht  ha\e  dutii , 
if  I  ha<l  not  worked  sou  to  mad- 
ne?*!".  and  upi*!i  that  vi  ry  ntadneM 
whirh  I  have  inf)ii-t«**i  upon  }ou, 
upon  the  \ery  i^unph'tinu  cif  my 
t:ui!t  and  «*f  \out  mivery.  I  will 
build   mv  defence.     Yuu    will   not 


act  critically  ri^lit,  and  therefore 
are  unworthy  of  eompeuMaiion.* " 

llayini*  dwelt  aomewhat  more  on 
thia  topic,  and    ahc^wed  how  little 
there  wa^  in  the  evidence  to  auiitain 
the  allegation  of  eonniyaoce,    Mr 
(*urran  continued: — 

**  There  is  another  f;round  on 
which  you  are  called  on  to  pve 
most  libenil  damages,  and  that  haa 
been  laid  by  the  unfeelins  vanity 
of  the  defendant.  Thia  bunineaa 
ban  bi*en  marked  bv  the  moat  ela- 

m 

borate  publicity.  It  ia  very  demr 
he  liaa  been  allured  by  the  glory  of 
the  cha!«e,  and  not  the  value  of 
the  uame.  The  poor  object  of  hit 
pursuit  could  be  of  no  value  to  him. 
or  he  coiild  not  have  so  wantonlr 

• 

and  cruelly  and  unnecessarily  a buaed 
her.  lie  miuht  have  kept  thia  un* 
happy  interctturye  an  iinsuspecied 
secret.  Even  if  he  wiahed  for 
elopement  he  mit{ht  easily  have  to 
contrived  it  that  the  place  of  her 
n*trt*at  would  be  profoundly  UDcli*- 
covenble, 

**  Yet  though  even  the  expenae. 
a  point  so  tender  to  hia  d*«lic«te 
sensibility,  of  conci^aliui;  could  not 
be  one-fortieth  of  the  cost  of  pub* 
lishini*  her,  hi;*  vanity  decided  him 
in  favour  of  glory  and  publicity.  By 
that  elertion  he  has,  in  fact,  put 
forwani  the  Irish  nation,  and  ita 
character,  so  often  and  ao  varioualy 
calumniated,  upon  its  trial  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  em  pin*,  and  yi»ur 
veniict  w  II  tliiii  dav  decide  wlietber 

• 

an  Irish  jury  can  feel  with  justice 
and  spirit  upon  a  subject  that 
involves  conjugal  afl'ection  and  com* 
fort,  domestic  honour  and  repoae, 
the  certainty  «»f  inaue,  the  wei|;hK 
of  public  o[»iiiion,  the  gilded  and 
pn*»umptuou<i  criminality  of  over- 
weening rank  and  station.  I  dfubt 
not  but  he  la  at  thia  moni«nt 
reclining  on  a  silken  aofa  antici* 
fuiting  that  suhuiis»ive  and  nio<laat 
verdict  hv  which  vou  will  lean 
gently  on  his  rrrora,  and  eipeeiiD|t 
from  your  patriutiaui,  no  doubl,  thai 
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you  will  think  again  and  again, before 
you  condemn  any  great  portion  of 
the  immense  revenue  of  a  great 
abeientee  to  be  retained  in  the 
nation  that  produced  it,  instead  of 
being  transmitted,  as  it  ought,  to 
be  expended  in  the  splendour  of 
another  country.  He  is  now,  pro- 
bably, waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the 
report  of  this  day,  which,  I  under* 
stand,  a  famous  note-taker  has  been 
sent  hither  to  collect.  Let  not  the 
gentleman  be  disturbed. 

'*  Gentlemen,  let  me  assure  you 
it  is  more,  much  more,  the  trial  of 
you  than  of  the  noble  Marquis,  of 
which  this  important  recorder  is  at 
this  moment  collecting  materials. 
His  noble  employer  is  now  expect- 
ing a  report  to  the  following  etfect: 
*  Such  a  day  came  on  to  be  tried  at 
Eonin,  by  a  special  jury,  the  cause 
of  Charles  Massy  again8t  the  Most 
Noble  the  Marquis  of  Headfort.  It 
appeared  that  the  plaintiff's  wife 
was  young,  beautiful,  and  captivat- 
ing :  the  plaintiff  himself  a  person 
fond  of  this  beautiful  creature  to 
distraction,  and  both  doting  on 
their  child.  But  the  noble  Marquis 
approached  her,  the  plume  of  glory 
nodded  ou  his  bead.  Not  the  god- 
dess Miuerva,  but  the  goddess 
Venus,  had  lighted  up  his  casque 
with  **  the  fire  that  nevor  tires,  such 
as  many  a  lady  gay  had  been  dazzled 
with  before."  At  the  first  advance 
she  trembled ;  at  the  second  she 
struck  to  the  redoubted  sou  of  Mars 
and  pupil  of  Venus.  The  jury  saw 
it  was  not  his  fault  (it  wa^  an  Irish 
jury)  ;  they  felt  compassion  for  the 
tenderness  of  the  mother's  heart, 
and  for  the  warmth  of  the  lover's 
passion.  The  jury  saw  on  one  side 
a  young  entertaining  gallant ;  on 
the  other,  a  beauteous  creature,  of 
charms  irresistible.  Tiiey  recol- 
lected that  Jupiter  had  been  alwavs 
successful  in  his  amours,  although 
Vulcan  had  not  always  escaped 
•ome  awkward  accidents.  The  jury 
was  composed  of  fathers,  brothers, 


husbands,  but  they  had  not  the 
vulgar  jealousy  that  views  little 
things  of  that  sort  with  rigour,  and- 
wishing  to  assimilate  their  country 
iu  every  respect  to  England,  now 
that  they  are  united  to  it,  they,  like 
English  gentlemen, returned  to  their 
box  with  a  verdict  of  6d.  damages, 
and  6d,  costs.' 

"  Let  this  be  sent  to  England.  I 
promise  you  your  odious  secret  will 
not  be  kept  better  than  that  of  the 
wretched  Mrs.  Massey.  There  is 
not  a  bawdy  chronicle  in  London 
in  which  the  epitaph  which  you 
would  have  written  on  yourselves 
will  not  be  publisihed,  and  our 
enemies  uill  delight  in  the  spec- 
tacle of  our  precocious  guilt,  in 
seeing  that  we  can  be  rotten  before 
we  are  ripe.  I  do  not  suppose  it. 
I  do  not,  can  not,  will  not  believe  it. 
I  will  not  harrow  up  myself  with 
the  anticipated  apprehension.  There 
is  another  consideration,  gentlemen, 
which  I  think  most  imperiously 
demands  even  a  vindictive  reward 
of  exemplary  damages,  and  that  is, 
the  breach  of  hospitality. 

**  To  us  peculiarly  does  it  belong 
to  avenge  the  violation  of  its  altar. 
The  hospitality  of  other  countries 
is  a  matter  of  necessity  or  con- 
vention. In  savage  nations,  of  the 
first  ;  in  polished,  of  the  latter. 
But  the  hospitality  of  an  Irishman 
is  not  the  runuing  account  of  listed 
and  legered  courtesies,  as  in  other 
countries;  it  springs,  like  all  his 
qualities — his  faults,  his  virtues— 
directly  from  his  heart.  The  heart 
of  an  Irishman  is  by  nature  bold, 
and  he  coutides ;  it  is  tender,  and  he 
loves ;  it  is  geuerou:>,  and  he  gives ; 
it  is  social,  and  he  is  hospitable. 
This  sacrilegeous  intruder  has  pro- 
faned the  religion  of  that  sacred 
altar,  ho  elevated  in  our  worship, 
so  precious  to  our  devotion,  and  it 
is  our  privilege  to  avenge  the  crime. 
You  must  either  pull  down  the 
altar  and  abolish  the  worship,  or 
you  must  preserve  its  sanctity  un* 
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dvlMBed.     There  is  no  alteniative 
between  the  complete  escluaion  of 
all  mankind  from   vour  threshold, 
and  the  most  rigorous  piininhment 
of  him  who  is  admitted  and  betrays. 
This  defendant  has  been  so  trusted, 
has  so  betrayed,  and  you  ought  to 
make  him  a  most  signal  example. 
Gentlemen,  I  am  the  more  disposed 
to  feel  the  strongest  indignation  and 
abhorrence  at  this  odious  conduct 
of  the  defendant  when  1  consider 
the  deplorable  condition  to  which 
he  ht»  reduced  the   plaint  iff,  and 
perhaps  the  still   mort*  dt*plurablo 
one  that  the  plaintiff  has  in  prospect 
before  him.     What  a  pn^^ress  has 
he  to  trawl  through  bt*fore  he  can 
attain   the  pi*ace  and    tranquillity 
^«hich  he  has  lobt!     How  like  the 
Wounds  of  the  butlv  an*  thono  of 
the*  mind  I    lluw  burniui;  the  feu'r! 
Uow  painful  the  suppuration  !  How 
slow,     how  hesitating,   how  relap- 
sing the  pmgress  to  convalt*KCt*ni*e ! 
Through  what  a  variety  of  hutffring. 
what  new  f«crn<*s  and  changt's  must 
my  unhappy  client  pass  ere  he  can 
re-attain,  should  he  ever  rv-attain, 
that  health  of  soul  of  which  he  has 
bren    despoiled   by   the    cold   and 
deliberate  machinatious  of  this  prac- 
tised and  gilded  seducer.    I  f,  in^tfad 
of  drawing   upon  his   incilruhiblc 
wtalth    for    a    scanty    rt'trihution, 
Vou   were  to  ^tiip  the  proj;n'ss  ol' 
hi.i  de»picablc  aciiicvtMni'UtH   by  n** 
ducing  him  ti>  actual  poverty ,  you 
couid  not  e^en  so  punish   him  l>e* 
>iiiid  the  scop«*  of  his  otifjice,  nor 
ri'prise    the    plaintiff    b«*y<-iid    the 
nit-a.4ure  of  his  ^utfcrillL^     l«t*t  nn* 
n*!iiind  you  th.it  in  this  actum  trit» 
l.-tw  not   only  (Mi)|)«3wers    \<>u,    but 
that    Its  tx^licv   oomn  aniiii  \i>ii,   tit 
ct  n^iilcr  th«*  puMii*  « lanipU*  a?*  wt-ll 
a^  ti.e  indiviiitial   iiiiiirv   mhcii  vou 
.'Mijiitt  tht*  aiiicLint  of  your  vrrdict. 
1  i-iinfrs-n  I  am  no^t  aiiiiou*  that 

vi'ii  Miuuld  .M'liuit  \tiur>(-U(*ii  wur* 
•  •        • 

tliily  ujHtn  thit  import:! tit  <'C«*ai>i(tu. 
1  am  addrcsjiing  yuu  as  tslhcni,  hus* 


bands, brothers.  I  am  anxioni  that  a 
feeling  of  these  high  relations  should 
enter  into,  and  give  dignity  to  your 
verdict. 

"  But  I  confess  I  feel  a  tenfold 
solicitude  when  I  remember  that  I 
am  addressing  you  as  my  country- 
men, as  Irishmen,  whose  charactere 
as  jurors,  as  gentlemen,  must  find 
either  honour  or  degradation  in  the 
result  of  your  decision.  8ince  ao 
vast  be  the  distributive  abaro  of 
that  national  estimation  that  caa 
belong  to  so  uiiini|>ortant  an  in« 
dividual  as  mviwlf,  vet  I  do  omD 
I  am  tremblingly  solicitous  for  its 
fate.  Perhaps  it  appears  of  more 
value  to  me,  Ix^cause  it  is  embarked 
in  the  same  bottom  with  your*. 
Perhaps  the  community  of  peril,  of 
common  safety,  of  itimmon  wreck, 
gives  a  cunst'oueiice  to  my  shart*  of 
the  risk,  whicn  I  could  not  be  Taio 
enough  to  give  it,  if  it  were  not 
raised  to  it  by  that  mutuality.  But 
why  strH'p  to  think  at  all  of  myself, 
when  I  know  that  you,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury — when  I  know  that  oor 
count rv  itst*lf — are  mv  clients  on 
this  dav,  and  must  abide  the  altema- 
tive  of  honour  or  of  infamy,  as  yon 
shall  divide.  But  I  mil  not  despond; 
I  wid  not  dare  to  tli*s|NUid.  1  have 
every  trust,  and  ho|H*,aiid  i*onfidence 
in  you,  and  to  that  ho|ie  1  will  add 
mv  nlo^t  fervent  i>rav«r  to  the  God 
ot  all  truth  and  jtii*tict*  mj  t4>  raise. 
und  eiiligiiten,  and  fortify  your 
minds,  that  yuu  may  so  dt*cide  as 
to  prest*rve  to  you  revives  while  you 
live  the  nu^st  dili;*httul  of  all  reool- 
hcti'tii**^t)iat  of  act  in;;  justly  ;  and 
to  traii'«iii<t  to  \«>ur  children  the 
mont  pn'ci'ius  of  all  inheritances 
the  memory  of  \our  \irtue.'* 

Till*  h  anu'd  B:in>n  then  charged 
the  jury.  Ar*  then*  were  not  many 
uitnri«!*i'i«,  and  as  the  i^uestion  rs- 
P4»i\td  itM'lf  intii  one  of  damages. 
Hhicli  M3«  entirt-lv  the  province  of 
the  jiin  to  nieaturt*,  his  lordship 
was  bruf.      The  jury,  after 
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consultation,  brought  in  their  ver-  Curran  made  his  last,  and  probably 

diet.    Thej  found  for  the  plaintiff,  best,    speech    upon    the    Munster 

£10,000  damages  and  costs.  Circuit.     The  trial  lasted  twelve 

Thus  ended  this  case,  in  which  hours. 


AN  EMENDATION  OP  SHAKSPEAEE. 

The  following  comes  to  us  from  the  antipodes.  It  is  dated  ''  Ciroalar 
Quay,  Sydney,  N.  8.  Wales,  4th  March,  1876,"  and  suggests  a  reading 
of  a  difficult  passage  of  Sbakspeare,  different  from  any  hitherto  proposed, 
and  we  must  admit  with  much  reason  :— 

"  Sir, — In  your  number  of  December  last  among  the  Literary  Notices,  at  page 
764,  on  Dr.  Ingleby's  Shakspeare,  the  lines  following  are  sought  to  be  amended 
by  substituting  b^d  for  bone. 

"  *  Now  the  gods  keepe  yon  old  enough. 
That  you  may  Uve 
Oncly  in  bone,  that  none  may  looke  on  you.' 

Timon  of  Athens,  act  iii.  sc.  5. 

*'  I  would  beg  to  suggest  the  following  as  an  improvement : — 

"  *  Now  the  gods  keep  you  old  enough. 
That  you  may  live 
Only  in  home  that  none  may  look  on  you.' 

"  Such  must,  I  think,  have  been  the  word  in  the  original  manuscript,  easily 
misread  by  the  printer — more  euphonious  than  bed — and  conveying  all  the  idea 
of  intended    seclusion  without  the  uncomfortable  seosation  of  detaining  the 
unhappy  creature  in  bed. 
'*  Thanking  you  for  the  monthly  pleasure  afforded  by  your  Magazine, 

*'  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"John  Bkll." 
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KATEY   PKODOERS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Katct  Pbodoers  was  as  pretty  a 
woman  a»  you  could  destre  to  aee ;  ho 

Erett  J  that  before  she  was  aeventeea 
er  mother  had  no  leva  than  four 
offers  of  marriage  for  her.  Ooe 
from  the  doctor  aud  one  from  the 
curate  of  the  parinh,  aud  two  from 
a  couple  of  beery  young  men  who 
had  come  down  to  the  quiet  village 
of  Smeaton  to  read  for  their  ex- 
amtuatiotiw. 

They  lodged  with  the  widow 
(Katey *s  mother),  and  rt>nd  with 
their  rival,  the  curate,  and  both  fell 
desperately  in  love  with  pretty, 
smilin*;  Katey.  So  de^pt^rateiy  that 
they  ga\e  up  beer  for  the  time 
being,  and  »wore  to  make  fortunes 
with  the  celeritv  of  ^  Dick  Whit- 
ttngton  ;**  but  the  widow  knew  the 
value  of  the  wan*B  »he  had  in  hand, 
and  held  her  daughter  over  for  a 
higher  bid.  She  »h(»wed  her  wis- 
dom. About  I'is  months  after  the 
departure  ot  the  lsi*t  of  the  beery 
youn^  nu-n.  chance  brought  a 
certain  naval  oflicer,  Conunander 
ProtJgers  by  name,  on  the  scene. 
He  passed  the  widow'*  cotti^e,  saw 
Katey  at  the  window,  blooming  like 
a  ros<',  and  wa^  conquered,  lie  was 
hii;h  in  the  M'rvice,  well  ctff,  large, 
heavy,  and  pretty  well  on  inyear»  — 
at  lesst  so  he  ap|>eart*d  tu  poor 
Katev,  f«>r  unlesii  vou  have  had  a 
Ilel^rafian  iduc-atinn.  f<>rty-tive  will 
aeem  iM  to  seventeen,  and  a  red 
face  and  s parn'ly  of>vert*d  ht-ad  can- 
Dot  bi*  condoned  by  a  con f<»rt able 
balance  at  \our  banker's.     Kate\*a 


mamma,  however,  waa  equal  to 
aoy  well-trained  chaperone.  Some 
people  have  auch  6De  natural  in- 
atincts.  She  put  the  matter  before 
her  daughter  in  its  true  light,  and 
the  maternal  voice  waa  Uatened  to. 

*' Happy  IK   the  wooing   not   lon^  n 
doing." 

Before  manv  weeks  had  pnaaeJ, 
Commander  t'ro^lgers  had  done  two 
things — he  had  aettled  a  snug  little 
annuity  on  the  widow,  and  be  had 
carried  off  Katey  with  him  to  bis 
home  in  Plymouth.  To  do  him 
jui»tii*e,  he  made  her  a  moat  ex- 
cellent husband,  and,  barriof  an 
occasional  outburst  of  jealooaj,  to 
which  he  was  a  little  aubject,  the 
young  beauty  had  nothing  toeom- 
plain  of  in  her  Niatrimonialfentofe. 
The  ("ommandcr  was  intensely  fond 
and  intenM*ly  proud  of  his  joong 
wife,  anil  allowed  her  every  liberty 
short  of  flirting.  Now  Katcj  ImhI 
the  nsual  amount  of  feminine  little 
failt«i*;s,  and  when  ahe  aav  how 
niiieh  her  beauty  was  appreciated, 
particularly  by '  the  impecuoioiia 
meiiilH*rs  of  the  aristocracy,  who 
sometiiiies  honoured  her  husbeiid*e 
taldf.  she  would  give  a  legraifiil 
little  sigh  at  the  thought  that  her 
mf»ther  had  let  her  go  too  ebeop, 
and  sfie  w(»uld  '*  take  it  out,**  an 
she  phnnsed  it,  of  the  Commander 
by  teaming  him  ;  but,  on  the  vholr, 
she  w:i!*  a  ^inhI  little  soul, and  never 
went  brwmd  the  limits  of  a  rery 
mill  flirtation. 

Twill*  went  by  until  the  aomoMr 
of  1n7o,  when  a  rumour  whieh  Ittd 
beeu  floating  in  nautieal  firrlea  all 
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through  the  winter  became  a  de- 
finite fact  An  expedition  was  to 
be  sent  to  the  went  coast  of  Africa, 
and  Commander  Prodgers  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  it.  Under 
other  circumstances  he  would  ha?e 
been  highly  pleased,  for  he  loved 
his  profetision  and  liked  distinction ; 
but  at  this  time  he  had  been  mar- 
ried about  five  year»,  Katey  was 
prettier  than  ever,  and  the  one 
pledge  (as  the  saying  is)  which  had 
olessed  theiruuiou  wasquiteas  pretty 
as  her  mother  iu  her  own  infantine 
way.  So  that  the  Prodgers*  W/to^^ 
was  a  very  complete  and  a  very 
happy  one.  The  poor  Commander 
was,  therefore,  exceedingly  loth  to 
lidten  to  the  call  of  duty  ;  he  could 
not,  however,  evade  an  ofiicial  sum- 
mons, unless  he  was  prepared  to 
quit  the  service,  and  so,  with  much 
more  tearing  of  his  inner  heart- 
strings than  he  would  have  cared  to 
own,  the  Commander  began  his  pre- 
parations. 

There  are  some  people  who  pro- 
test there  can  be  no  real  love  with- 
out a  spice  of  jealousy  ;  there  are 
others  who  avei^thut  no  real  love 
can  exist  where  there  is  not  the 
most  perfect  confidence.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  argue  the  question,  but 
I  am  certain  old  Prod,  as  he  was 
called  iu  the  service,  loved  his 
pretty,  dainty  wife  with  all  his 
heart  and  soul.  At  the  same  time, 
jealousy  was  wifh  him  a  strong 
passion,  and  either  from  a  naturally 
bad  morale,  or  from  an  uufortunate 
experience  amongst  the  fair  sex,  he 
had  little  or  no  confidence  in  any 
woman,  his  dear  Xutey  not  ex- 
cepted. 

"  Hold  the  rudder  well  in  hand," 
he  would  say,  **and  they'll  sail  fair 
to  windward.  Slack  it,  and  by  Jove 
the  best  of  them  will  tack  at  once, 
and  ruu  foul  of  the  first  lee-scupper 
they  meet." 

With  these  principles  it  will  be 
understood  that  poor  old  Prod  was 
very  direfully  exercised  in  his  mind 


at  leaving  his  Katey  so  completely 
to  her  own  devices  during  an 
absence  of  three  years,  for  the  ex- 
pedition would  be  away  that  time. 
He  did  the  best  he  could  according 
to  his  lights ;  he  removed  her  from 
Plymouth  to  a  strange  place  away 
from  all  his  own  gay  profession, 
whom  he  regarded  with  suspicion. 
He  took  for  her  the  prettiest  of 
cottage- villas  at  M  us  well  Hill — 
none  of  vour  semi-detached,  where 
danger  might  lurk  behind  the  se- 
parating hedge,  and  intimacies  be 
formed  through  the  medium  of 
stray  cats  or  the  water-pipe.  The 
Commander  was  too  wide-awake  for 
that.  Edenville — for  v^o  thfe  cottage 
was  called — was  a  little  paradise  of 
flowers  and  shrubs,  but  quite  by 
itself,  securely  guarded  from  the 
pryiug  eyes  of  any  wandering  ser- 
pent by  a  high  wall — so  thickly 
Covered  with  ivy  that  the  little 
green  door  by  which  you  gained 
admission  would  easily  escape  no- 
tice; but  to  make  security  more 
secure,  the  Commander,  when  he 
brought  his  treasure  there,  also 
brought  a  Cerberus  to  guard  it  in 
the  shape  of  a  sister  of  his  own,  a 
female  tar,  a  naval  commander  in 
petticoats,  who  would  make  short 
work  of  any  number  of  serpents, 
but  who,  at  the  same  time,  was  as 
tender  and  loving  as  old  Prod  him- 
self, and  devoted  to  Katev  and  the 
child. 

At  the  first  rumour  of  the  expedi- 
tion, the  widow  (Katey's  mother) 
had  oHered  herself  for  domestic 
service.  She  was  ready  for  all  con- 
tingencies ;  she  would  take  a  larger 
house,  her  own  not  being  a  sufii- 
ciently  dignified  residence  for  the 
Commander's  wife  ;  or  if  that  did 
not  meet  his  views,  she  would  sacri- 
fice herself  more  entirely  still,  she 
would  sell  ofi*  all  her  belongings, 
and  with  her  remaining  children 
quarter  herself  wherever  the  Com- 
mander listed.  And  why  not?  who 
should   make  sacrifices   if  she  did 
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not.  Wa9n*t  Knt^y  her  own  cliild  ? 
who  8o  well  titled  as  her  mother  to 
watch  ovtT  her  in  hor  huabaii<i*« 
abiieiiee,  even  if  the  iaconveiiience 
WAS  trnfold  greater? 

1  am  afniti,  perfect  as  he  was  in 
other  rt*UtioDd  of  life,  dear  old 
Prod  was  not  an  amiable  aon-in* 
law  ;  he  dcdineti  to  put  hit  wife's 
mother  to  anv  inconrenien<'e ;  after 
the  refuKal  of  her  kind  oticra  that 
lady  always  spoke  of  him  as  "a 
detestable  savage,**  and  of  Katey  as 
an  **un:;rateful  little  vipi*r,*'  adding 
some  well-known  alluMons  to  a  ser- 
pent *8  tooth  ;  but  1  fancy  she  kept 
down  her  indignation  in  pn*sence 
of  the  Cdmmandcr,  us  he  wa^  sub- 
stantially  kind  to  her,  and  it  did 
not  suit  her  to  qii:irrel  m-ith  either 
him  or  her  dear  child. 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  his 
voyage,  the  po*irConimandi*r  s  heart 
sank  lower  and  lower;  the  only  plea- 
sun*  he  had  wa!«  accumulating  in  the 
little  iH)tt.'iL;e  e\  cry  thins;  thnt  ctiuld 
pleaM>  or  amU'*o  Katey.  She  was 
fond  «if  dri%'ini;,  so  nhe  had  her  pony- 
oarria^^e  and  i^entlest  of  |Mmirii :  htie 
liked  di>i;.'t,  and  Judy,  a  threat  New- 
foundland, and  itoui;h,a  tiny,  shar|>- 
caretl  terrier,  were  adde<i  to  the 
establishment  Siie  loved  tlowers 
of  all  thiiiL^s,  and  at  ciuce  the  ser- 
Tices  of  a  very  eic»'llent  gardener 
were  seen reii  to  Knik  after  the  already 
verv  brilliant  pirterre  of  many- 
culoun'l  fl<>wer-bed4.  K:iter  was 
Ter>'  well  ph'aM.*d  with  hrr  new 
homo,  and  verv  much  tniicheil  at 
all  the  can*  and  love  of  her  husband 
for  her.  Sh**  ^as  not  ill  {»lea!M*ii 
eiliier— f'»r  what  woman  in?  -at  his 
ill'Coni-iMled  ji*aI<Mis  fears.  She  wan 
not  !*ui!ioie!iilv  advamvd  to  under- 

m 

Stand  the  want-i*f-c>nudeni*t*  di>c- 
trine.  hut  nhe  felt  a  little  like  one 
of  the  hcautifiil  pniiiv^MM  ininuired 
in  the  "  (*asile  i^i  Deii^htii/*  and 
wai  rithiT  ilatt«*n'd  tirin  otherwise 
at  the  il::;nity  <if  the  piisition. 

Sh**  mas  n-aliy  F^irrr,  too,  to  lose 
her  kind  old  i*oiuuiander,  and  was 


cs^r  in  her  promises  to  take  aire 
of  herself,  and  to  write  constantly. 
The  poor  Commander  would  have 
wishcKl  to  impose  another  promise 
on  his  yonn^  wife,  and  that  was 
that  she  should  n*i*eiTe  no  male 
vieitors  and  make  no  new  friends ; 
but  he  was  ashamed  to  do  it,  and 
was  obli!*od  to  content  himself  with 
her  assurance  tliat  rho  would  in  all 
things  be  guided  by  the  female  tar- 
She  was  to  p;o  nowhere  without  her, 
and  she  was  to  n^ceive  no  one  alone. 
Of  course,  by  no  one  "  no  man  '* 
was  M0U9  rntende* ;  but  the  Com- 
mander  would  not  hurt  his  wife's 
delicacy  by  u»in^  the  objectionable 
word.  Katey,  however,  perfectly 
understood  him,  and  lani^hinslr  re- 
marked that  **Aunt  Julia/*  for  so 
the  Commander's  i>ister  was  called, 
*'  would  have  n  Hinecure,  as  they 
did  not  know  a  soul  in  the  nei^- 
bourhooil  ** — a  n^nark  which  seemed 
to  pli-3<*e  the  C'otnmaiuler  amazingly, 
lie  uaH  very  well  content,  however, 
with  all  his  precautions,  and,  at 
the  last,  met  the  inevitable  like  a 
man  —  sailing  from  Portsmouth, 
standi  ni;  on  the  {KM>p  «»f  the  Brl» 
Irrophon,  and  li>okini;,  as  the  spe^ 
tators  n* marked,  every  inch  an 
admiral. 

CHAPTHK  II. 

It  is  the  summer  of  Is73— the 
suiniiier  made  famous  by  the  visit 
of  the  Sultan  to  our  shon*s.  Mora 
than  the  allotted  three  yt^ars  have 
p:is!«ed  hi  nee  the  Commander  Miled 
from  Portsmouth,  and  he  mar  be  ei* 
pi*ct rd  at  any  moment.  His  eipe- 
diti  jii  has  been  a  mont  succes»fnl  cue, 
brint;ini*  in  money  and  reward: 
if  rumour  speak  true,  Katey  nay 
fairly  i*ount  upon  beini;  shortly 
*'  Ladv  rnMiivers."  The  Commandv 
has  uritten  n*^ularly  from  every 
|»ort.  and  has  diily  stent  home  by 
every  available  opportunitj  ffraj 
parrot 4.  tureen  monkeys,  and  Afrieaa 
curiosities,  uutd  Edeniille  avi 
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with  them ;  and  Aant  Julia  is  at 
her  wits'  end  to  keep  order  amongst 
them.  On  her  side,  Katef  has 
transmitted  weekly  accounts  of  her- 
self and  child,  which  Aunt  Julia 
has  supplemented  by  long  enco- 
miums on  the  treasure  he  has  se- 
cured in  a  wife,  and  the  remark- 
able preoociousness  of  baby  Trot, 
latterly,  however,  there  had  been 
a  cessation  of  letters  from  Eden- 
ville,  and  the  poor  Commander  has 
been  in  a  state  of  feverish  anxiety, 
as  he  fancies  all  sorts  of  things ; 
but  he  is  on  his  home  journey  now. 

A  glorious  July  day  is  drawing 
to  its  close — one  of  those  days 
which  belong  by  right  to  "the 
season,"  when  everything  and 
everybody  look  their  brightest ; 
when  every  one  that  is  dull  or 
sickly,  and  everything  that  is  ugly 
or  din^y,  is  very  properly  thrust  into 
a  corner,  or  a  cellar,  or  a  somewhere, 
put  out  of  sight  for  fear  of  spoiling 
the  general  effect.  At  such  times 
one  feels  there  should  be  no  such 
thing  as  sorrow  in  the  world,  no 
such  nasty  visitors  as  duns,  no 
such  annoyances  as  unpaid  bills, 
but  that  life  should  flow  on  in  one 
easy  stream  of  enjoyment,  made  up 
of  carriagefuUs  of  houris  in  clouds 
of  white  muslin. 

Seven  o'clock  is  the  time,  and  the 
sun  is  still  strong.  The  block  of 
carriages  at  the  park  gate  is  wonder- 
ful to  see ;  even  the  imperturbable 
policeman  is  a  little  exercised  in 
nis  mind ;  it  is  enough  to  make 
any  quietly-disposed  individual  who 
wishes  to  reach  his  home  in  time 
for  dinner  swear ;  it  does  make  one 
individual  swear  pretty  strongly 
whose  hansom  has  been  kept  in 
the  block  for  the  last  twenty 
minutes.  He  is  evidently  a  traveller. 
He  is  sunburnt,  elderly,  large,  and— 
why  affect  mystery  ? — he  is  Com- 
mander Prodgers,  arrived  at  last, 
and  hurrying  to  Edenville  as  fast  as 
the  block  at  the  corner  will  let  him. 
His  ship  not  yet  paid  off,  but  has 


been  lefb  at  Portsmouth,  in  com- 
mand of  the  first  officer,  and  old 
Prod  himself  is  rushing  on  the 
wings  of  love  to  surprise  his  Katey. 
Now  surprises,  unless  in  &iry  tales 
and  the  last  chapter  of  a  novel, 
never  succeed  as  a  rule ;  and  the 
poor  Commander  was  no  exception. 
When  he  got  into  the  train  at 
King's  Cross  he  was  an  exultant^ 
happy  man,  and  a  confiding  husband; 
when  he  got  out  of  it*— but  I  won't 
anticipate. 

Commander  Prodgers  liked  his 
smoke,  and  generally  travelled  in 
the  smoking  compartment.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  however,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  he  diverged  from  his 
ordinary  custom.  He  thought  it 
would  be  desecration  to  his  Katey 
to  receive  her  first  loving  embrace 
with  even  a  whiff  of  tobacco  clinging 
to  him,  and  accordingly  he  elected  to 
travel  in  an  ordinary  carriage.  He 
had  some  little  difficulty  in  getting 
one,  as  there  seemed  a  rush  for 
places,  as  if  something  unusual  had 
brought  out  the  denizens  of  Fins- 
bury,  Hornsey,  and  Muswell  Hill ; 
but  that  was  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  our  Commander,  who,  comfort- 
ably ensconced  in  his  corner,  gave 
himself  up  to  happy  anticipations 
of  his  expected  meeting.  Half  the 
little  enjoyments  we  have  in  this 
life  are  in  anticipation,  for  the  reali- 
zation comes  to  only  a  few  of  us. 
The  poor,  tired,  home-sick  Com- 
mander was  very  happy  that 
summer's  evening  in  his  corner  by 
the  window,  and  the  babel  of  voices 
round  him  affected  him  nowise ; 
neither  was  he  conscious  of  the 
train  stopping  at  the  various  sta- 
tions, nor  of  the  exit  of  the  differ- 
ent passengers  until  only  a  few 
remained,  three  of  whom  were  en- 
gaged in  animated  conversation. 
Suddenly  a  familiar  name  smote 
upon  his  ear,  and  startled  him  out 
of  his  quiet.  He  listened,  bending 
forward  beyond  his  next  neighbour 
to  better  hear.    Yes ;  there  it  was 
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agaiu.  "  Katey  Prodgert,  sir,  ii  the 
greatest  beauty  we  have  had  these 
yeani.  A  1 — a  fine  form,  such  a 
dIooxd,  such  a  shape."  The  speaker 
spoke  in  the  determined,  self-asser- 
tive air  of  a  judge;  and  the  Com- 
mander, in  spite  of  this  flattering 
allusion  to  his  wife,  felt  aggrieved, 
for  he  had  the  true  John  Bull  in- 
stinct, and  he  did  not  like  to  have 
his  Katey *8  charms  discussed  in  a 
railway  carriage.  He  took  a  good 
look  at  the  criticizing  speaker: 
nothing  dangerous  ur  Don  Juan- 
like about  him — a  short,  thick-set, 
common-looking  man,  with  spec- 
tacles on  his  nose,  nom'  leaning  on 
his  umbrt'lla,  as  he  continued  to  ad- 
dress the  others  with  a  great  deal 
of  vehemence. 

**  Talk  to  me  of  Mrs.  Bosanquet, 
or  Isabella  Cvrey,  they  c:iii*l  hold  a 
candle  to  Kutey  Prudgers,  who  is 
all  the  fashion,  I  can  tell  you.  Til 
let  you  into  a  itt'crct ;  there  will  be 
a  run  upon  Katey — that  thfre  will.'* 

And  the  short  mau  winked  his 
rye  in  a  way  that  made  the  Com- 
iiiaiider'fl  blood  b<iil  ;  he  longed  to 
have  his  fingers  at  the  creature's 
throat. 

**  Oh,  that*ri  jtint  like  you, 
NicholU/*  remarked  a  much  more 
fla»hy.looking  individunl  in  the 
opposite  corner  of  the  carriage, 
**  always  after  tiie  newest  thing. 
In  my  opinion  Katey  i«  not  a  patch 
upon  iMbeiln.  1  i»abel I j  always  was 
a  favourite  of  mine  such  a  sweet, 
creamy  bliMh,  nuoh  an  exquinite  tint 
of  ci»lour.** 

**  liiabella  in  a  nasty  lellow  thing, 
quite /'«ist<.'  rejoined  the  tir»t  man, 
excited  I V." 

**  i»aU'll.i  is  a  prime  favourite 
with  the  Princt*,  1  can  tell  voti,** 
returned  the  m'ihmhi. 

**  And  what  «ii)  vou  aav  to  the 
Sultan  buttonltt^lini;  Katey  ?  The 
tiuh.iii.  dii  %ou  hear?  Alter  that 
yuu  had  better  shut  up.**  And  the 
aliort  man  l«H>ked  round  and  laughed 
inuuiphantly. 


The  Commander  literally  bouoded 
in  his  seat.  What  horrors  were 
these  ?  Men  calling  the  wife  of  his 
bosom  by  her  name,  and  coupling 
her  with  that  Eastern  savage. 
the  Sultan.  Why  she  was  loat^— 
utterly  lost.  True,  he  did  not  un- 
derstand the  word  '*  buttonholing* 
but  he  knew  it  to  be  some  viie 
slang.  The  veins  on  his  teraplea 
stood  out  like  cords,  and  the  blood 
coursed  and  surged  wildly  through 
his  veins,  and  stdl  he  leant  forward 
and  lii*tened ;  he  should  hear  more. 

'*  Where  was  Katey  raised  ?  "  in- 
quired a  third  speaker,  an  American 
slangy-looking  man. 

**0h,  1  know  ail  about  it/* 
answered  the  first  man ;  **  at  Eden- 
viUe,  Muswell  Hill.  A  pretty  little 
place  it  is ;  and  my  lord  arives  down 
there  pretty  often.  Ue  took  down 
General  Simpson.** 

**  It  was  the  General  did  for 
Isabella  Grey,**  remarked  the  llaaby 
man;  **and  the  General  will  do 
Katey  *s  business,  if  I  don't  mis- 
take. The  General  is  deep — too 
deep  for  most  of  them.  The  only 
one  is  Mrs.  Bosanquet.  Nothioi; 
damages  Mrs.  B— .  1  back  Mrs. 
B * 

"*  I  back  Katey,**  said  the  short 
roan. 

*'And  I  Isabella,**  echoed  the 
American. 

*'  Done  done !  '*  cried  all  three, 
whiltf  the  train  drew  up  at  the 
Wood  GretMi  station. 

'*  (tentlemen  !  scoundrels  !  I 
should  rather  snv  *'  —screamed  the 
infuriated  (Vmimander,**  1  am  Com- 
mander Pr«KJgerH." 

They  lAcre  getting  out  of  the 
carriage  as  he  made  this  important 
ann<»uiiornient  ;  indeed,  two  had 
alrr.itly  niii;'ited.  The  third  —  the 
sliort  man --turned  at  thia  ralber 
|HHMiliar  addn*«». 

He  ha<l  one  foot  on  the  step,  but 
he  leant  forward,  dropping  his  voice 
to  a  mysterious  whirjier:— 

"  1     say    sir,    liave    an    eye    to 
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Oeneral  Simpson,  or  Katey  will  be 
ruined,  to  a  dead  certainty ;  mind,  1 
tell  yon." 

"  *My  God,  what  can  I  do  ?  *' 
screamed  the  unfortunate  Com- 
mander ;  "  let  me  at  him,  and  I'll 
blow  him  to  pieces — crush  him — 
scatter  him,  only  tell  me  where  to 
find  him.*' 

The  man  stared  at  him. 

'^  You  are  a  tiger,"  he  said,  "  and 
uo  mistake.  But  violence  would  do 
DO  good ;  if  you  did  even  blow 
away  the  General,  another  would 
be  in  the  place  before  morning. 
Don't  take  on  so,  governor,"  he 
added,  with  a  broad  grin,  as  the 
Commander  wrung  his  hands  and 
groaned  in  his  agony.  "  Take  my 
advice,  and  try  this,"  and  he  made 
an  imaginary  clink  of  money  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand. 

Poor  old  Prodgers !  this  last  de- 
gradation was  too  much  for  him—  to 
be  recommended  by  a  low  fellow 
like  this,  actually  grinning  in  his 
face,  to  buy  off  the  destroyer  of 
his  Katey.  "  Never !  "  he  cried. 
'*  Never !  and  take  that,  you  base 
hound  !  "  He  seized  the  man  by  the 
throat,  but  the  train  moved  on. 
A  stout  porter  came  to  the  rescue, 
hurling  with  his  strong  arm  the 
Commander  back  into  his  compart- 
ment, and  as  he  whizzed  out  of  the 
station  the  last  sight  he  saw  was 
the  three  friends  laughing  loudly, 
and,  as  be  thought,  pointing  the 
fingers  of  scorn  at  him. 

CHAPTEE  III. 

To  describe  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  the  Commander  reached 
Edenville  would  be  impossible  ;  in 
truth,  it  was  more  like  the  frenzy 
of  madness. 

To  have  heard  such  words  applied 
to  his  Katev ;  to  have  Inred  to  nave 
his  beautiful,  pure-minded  wife,  the 
mother  of  his  darling,  compared  to 
such  crettorei  aa    Isabella   Orey, 


about  whose  status  in  the  social 
Bcalo  there  could  be  no  doubt,  and, 
worst  of  all,  the  last  insinuation 
that  "  if  the  General  wero  blown 
to  atoms  another  would  take  his 
place." 

'*My  disgrace  is  patent  to  all 
the  world,"  groaned  the  unfortu- 
nate man.  *'  Where  was  Julia,  where 
were  my  friends,  that  no  one  warned 
me  P  I  would  have  given  up  ship, 
preferment,  everything,  to  save  her. 
I  have  been  betrayed  on  all  sides." 

A  strange  servant-girl  answered 
his  excited  pull  at  the  bell  ;  he  was 
striding  past  her,  when  she  stopped 
him  with  the  information  that  it  he 
wanted  the  missis  she  had  left  early 
that  morning.  Miss  Trot,  Nurse, 
and  the  old  lady  had  been  away 
more  than  a  week,  she  believed ; 
that  was  before  she  had  come  to 
the  situation,  she  was  only  in  two 
days. 

Eagerly  questioned    and    cross- 
questioned    by    the    Commander, 
she  could    or  would   tell  nothing 
more.    "Bribed  to  silence,"   mut- 
tered the  Commander,  and  put  a 
sovereign  in   her  hand  as  he  im-. 
plored  her  to  tell    him  where  his 
wife  was.      The  girl  stared  at  his 
wild   haggard  face,  and    repeated 
the    formula.      "Missis    bad    lefb 
early    that     morning,    not    saying 
where  she  was   going,    and    cook 
and  Jim  the  gardener  had  taken  a 
holiday."  The  Commander  cursed 
her  fiercely  for  her  stupidity,  and  the 
girl  ran  frightened  to  her  kitchen. 
Poor  Prodgers  saw  in  all  this  con- 
firmation of  his  worst  fears.    There 
seemed  no  further  business  for  him 
in  his  desolate  home;   so,  with  a 
vague  idea  of  doing  something,  he 
got  into  his  cab,  and  had  himself 
driven  back  to  the  station.    How 
he  got  to  London  he  never  knew ; 
the  first  furv  was  now  exhausted, 
and     he    only    felt     stunned    and 
stupefied.    He  wandered  about  the 
streets   for  hours,  not  caring  what 
became  of  him,  until  at  last  there 
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came  a  longing  for  human  sympathy 
and  ndri(v.  He  had  a  hope  that 
others  ptThaps  would  veo  it  in  a  dif- 
ferent light.  He  had  one  rery  old 
friend,  a  nailor  like  himself,  and  to 
him  he  went.  It  was  late  when  he 
got  then*,  but  he  found  him  up. 
and  into  h\n  sympathizing  ear  he 
poured  hii» miserable  story.  Ilecould 
not  have  s<*le€*ted  a  worse  adviser. 
Admiral  Heavivide  was  a  rerr  mar- 
tinet  as  to  women,  and  bad  driven 
his  own  wife  to  leave  him.  He  bad 
never  liked  Katev,  and  had  alwavs 
thought  his  old  friend  had  been 
made  a  ftiol  of  by  a  pretty  face. 
So  th.it,  in  place  of  throwing  oil  on 
the  troubled  waters,  he  inflamed 
the  Commander  to  the  highest 
pitch.  They  vat  up  till  near  morn- 
in:;  talking  it  over,  and  the  Ad- 
miral's  opinion  was  dead  against 
Kati»y. 

'*CionenwAv!  she  has  run  awav, 
my  poor  friend,'*  he  said  ;  "  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt  it  hsH  been  settled 
some  time,  and  only  wanted  the  im- 
petus of  your  n-lurn  to  shove  her 
otr.  G*>t  the  child  and  Julia  out  of 
the  m*a\ .  don't  >ou  see  the  cunning 
of  it,  and  then  levanted.  It  is  more 
than  ]irobable  she  has  gone  with 
tluH  (leneral  Simpson,  some  Indian 
cavalrviraii  no  doubt  -  thev  are 
the  l)rvii  with  the  woman — and 
then  there's  the  Priniv  and  that 
blackguard  Sultan,  buttonhtding 
the  unfortunate  girl.  ]{ut  I  am 
afraid  she  i\as  alwavs  bad,  radi- 
callv  had,  bad  to  the  i*ore;  1  do. 
indeel.  There,  my  poor  fellow,  don't 
give  iMAv;  no  wuman  is  worth  a 
thoUijht.  I^H)k  at  me-^one  through 
it,  and  I  am  a.*«  hearty  as  if  nothing 
had  h»piK>nef!-  cl*td  to  be  rid  of  a 
had  l«>t.  ril  tt  11  \ou  VI hat  we'll 
do;  »<*  will  "tfp  mund  in  the 
inorr:n;;  to  Pt-rirKft  (Jrein,  he  is 
a  «'1i-x«r  little  frlliiA,  a  #114 1  j'riuB 
ff Uoi« .  and  «e  will  lee  what  he  wdl 


k^ . 


'T'"*  IVrides  (Snen  nccordingly 
the^  w^iit.  snd  to  him  they  told  all 
thc^  hn^.  t^  ^•.^■ 


The  eridenco  (ha  remarked)  was 
"  not  vcf}'  much,  it  was  nearly  all 
presumption.** 

The  Commander  felt  as  if  he 
could  have  hugged  htm  on  the  spot. 
"  At  present,"  he  went  on,  **  the 
first  thing  to  ascertain  is  tlie  name 
of  the  seducer." 

"  Tlio  what  ?  **  thundered  the 
Commander,  advancing  on  Peridea 
Oreeii,  who  retreated  rapidly. 

'*  There  must  be  a  co-respondent 
in  such  cases/*  he  pleaded,  appeal- 
ing in  a  helpless  manner  to  Admiral 
lleaviside  ;  "  and  we  roust  find  out 
whether  it  is  with  General  Simp* 
son  or  this  nobleman  the  lady  haa 
gone  ;  else  we  can  lay  no  damages. " 

**  1  waut  no  damages,'*  cried  the 
Commander,  "  but  I  want  to  lar  hit 
hands  upon  the  man  who  has  stolen 
my  tr(*asurc  and  broken  my  heart.** 
And  he  let  his  head  fall  forward  on 
hisi  folded  arms,  and  sobbed  in  hia 
agony. 

Out  to  Edenvi lie  travelled  theCSom- 
mander  and  Admiral  Heaviside,  to 
search  through  Katev *s  papers,  and 
see  could  any  light  be  thrown  on  the 
transaction.  At  the  Muswell  Uill 
station  they  ran  against  the  clergj* 
man  of  the  parish,  the  Kev.  Brom* 
ley  Way,  who  was  an  acquaintance 
of  the  Admirars,  who  whispi*red  to 
the  Commander  that  he  would  aak 
the  clergyman  a  few  quest iona. 
**  Of  course*  I  will  not  commit  you 
or  the  unfortunate  woman,**  he 
said  :  **  but  be  is  a  likelv  man  to 
know  the  gossip  of  the  place.'* 

Accordingly  he  drew  him  aside, 
and  in  n  confidential  manner 
began  :  — 

**  Ha4  anything  been  going  on 
about  Muswt-ll  Hill  this  week? 
Any  little  excitement  for  the 
ladii"i  r  " 

••  Will— no.*'   answered  the  Rev. 

HrnniJev   Wav.     '*  We    are  alwava 

•  •  • 

q-iit't — von  may  fancy  how  much  so, 
wh>  n  I  ii^Mire  vou  that  this  little 
afif.iir  of  Mn>.  l!^rodgers  has  made  a 
stir  in  this  retired  spot.     To  yon  in 
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the  metropolis  it  would  seem 
nothing,  but  here  we  are  quite 
wild  about  it." 

The  Admiral  stared  at  him  in 
amazement.  "  I  should  suppose," 
he  said  stifly,  "that  we  think  all 
alike  on  such  a  subject.  Such 
things  are  in  my  sight  an  abomi- 
antion." 

**  Oh,  you  take  it  much  too  seri- 
ously," interrupted  the  divine.  "  I 
suppose  you  will  be  quite  shocked 
to  hear  I  am  going  up  on  this  little 
business ;  I  consider  it  quite  in  my 
way.  However,  we  will  not  discuss 
it  now,  I  haven* t  time.  Here  comes 
my  train." 

"  One  moment,  one  moment,  my 
dear  sir ;  just  tell  me  who  Katey 's 
companion  is  supposed  to  be  ?  " 

•*  Well,  I  shall  know  that  in 
town,"  returned  Bromley  Way ; 
*'  that  is  what  I  want  to  find  out. 
I  am  very  much  afraid  it  is  Gene- 
ral Simpson." 

"So  I  thought,  so  I  thought," 
ejaculated  the  Admiral,  not  a  little 
pleased  at  his  own  perspicuity. 
"  And  now,  what  do  you  think  of 
him  ?     Eh,  what  is  he  like  ?  " 

**  Who,"  asked  the  clergyman 
looking  a  little  puzzled. 

•*  Why,  the  General,  of  course." 

"  Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure.  Well,  I 
think  the  General  will  ruin  Katey, 
that's  my  opinion,"  said  the  other, 
very  seriously ;  •*  deep,  too  deep  al- 
together." 

"  Curious,  that*s  the  very  thing 
the  man  in  the  train  said." 

"Did  he,  now,  really?  That 
corroborates  me.  But  the  General 
has  a  fine  form  —  a  very  fine 
form — S.  H.,  you  know.  But," 
added  the  clergyman,  with  an  air  ot 
confidence,  "  the  carmine  is  laid  on 
too  strong,  it  looks  as  if  it  was  done 
with  a  brush." 

"  Disgusting,"  ejaculated  the  Ad- 
miral; "a  painted  popinjay,  just 
what  I'd  expect  from  ner !  " 

Then  lowering  his  voice,  he 
added — 


"There's  the  poor  Commander 
over  there." 

"Ah,  indeed,"  remarked  the 
Eev.  Bromley  Way,  indifferently, 
"so  he  has  come  back,  has  hep 
Then  that  will  be  another  little 
excitement  for  Muswell  Hill;  I 
haven't  time  to  go  over  and  con- 
gratulate him." 

"Congratulate  him,"  echoed  the 
Admiral ;   *'  Good  God,  on  what !  " 

"  Well,  doyou  know  I  think  it's  a 
very  fair  subject  of  congratulation," 
replied  the  Kev.  Bromley,  smiling. 
"  Good-bye." 

"  God  bless  mv  soul,"  exclaimed 
the  Admiral,  standing  open  mouthed 
where  the  Kev.  Bromley  Way  had 
left  them,  "  the  man  is  either  mad, 
or  a  disgrace  to  his  cloth.  My  poor 
friend,"  he  said,  as  he  rejoined  the 
Commander,  "it  is  quite  true, 
my  poor  fellow.  Bromley  Way 
tells  me  the  elopement  is  the  ex- 
citement of  the  neighbourhood." 

**  And  who  ?  "  stammered  the  un- 
fortunate husband,  in  a  stifled  voice 
of  agony. 

"  Oh,  just  as  we  supposed ; 
General  Simpson,  a  horrid  fellow, 
who  paints  and  makes  up  like  a 
popinjay." 

When  they  got  to  Edenville,  the 
search  began.  At  Admiral  Heavi- 
sides  instigation  they  ransacked 
Katey's  wardrobes,  and  broke  open 
her  davenport  and  most  private 
keeping  places — it  was  evident  she 
had  taken  nothing  of  the  Comman- 
der's giving  with  her,  for  her  desk, 
dressing-case,  and  jewel-box  were  all 
in  perfect  order,  roor  old  Prodgers 
pointed  this  out  to  the  Admiral, 
who  only  shook  his  head,  and 
seemed  to  think  it  a  convincing 
proof,  if  such  was  wanting,  of  her 
guilt. 

"You  don't  know  the  depth  of 
their  wickedness,"  he  said,  "  with  a 
compassionating  smile,  "this  only 
shows  the  General  to  be  richer 
than  you  are.  Where  you  gave 
pearls,  he  can  afford  to  give  dia- 
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mondi.'*  And  he  went  on  turning 
oviT  Katey*8  f;ood«  find  chattelii. 
Tilt*  lifnrcb  wan  a  painful  one  to  the 
Com  1 1  Kinder,  who  wept  like  a  child 
when  he  came  acroM  some  little 
proof  of  Ilia  mife  haviui^  once  cared 
for  him.  **  She  miiHt  have  loved  me 
a  little/*  he  moaned,  as  he  ntnmbled 
across  some  trifle  he  had  given  her 
in  the  hrief  duvs  of  their  happ? 
married  life.  *'  Voor  girl,  I  ought 
never  to  lia%*e  left  her.**  but  these 
kindly  thoughts  were  dispelled  bj 
the  entrance  of  the  Admiral  holdinf^ 
with  triumphant  satisfaction  a  slip 
of  paper  in  his  hand. 

'•  Jlrre  we  have  liim,"  he  cried, 
**and  in  mj  lady's  own  handwrtt- 
ing,  hi  owed  away  in  the  secret 
ilrawer  ot'  her  ^  ritinc  alTair.  I  just 
knocked  itji  ht»ad  otf,  and  punched 
all  the  M'crets  out  of  it.**  As  he 
s|>okt*,  ho  held  before  the  Com- 
mandi'i's  v\va  the  painrr  upon 
which  was  written  iu  Katev*s 
ratber  hcrawly  writing — 

'•  Gtneral  Simpson,  S.H.,  to  be 
heard  iif  at  Lord  De  li^ithes, 
**  Virginia  Lodge, 
**  Kichmond.** 

*'  What  the  deuce  doea  '  S.  H.' 
mean;  thatV  vihat  puzzU*s  me. 
ScKriety  of  llanfz-do^^a,  I  should 
think;  but  i*o  matter,  that's  no 
affair  of  ours  ;  Uf'il  hpit  the  fellow. 
Now/'  contained  the  Admiral,  but- 
toning  Lis  cimt  and  taking  up  hia 
hat,  **  I'm  off  to  Virginia  I^ge, 
Richmond,  there  I'll  hear  of  the 
fillnw,  and  all  about  it  ;  but  the 
<|ue:ttii»n  ii«,  what  will  you  do,  nir 
poor  frifn>t.'*  added  the  Admiral 
with  the  t'tily  touoh  of  ft*eling  he 
had  shown  vet.  ''Bdieveroel  am 
trulv  M^rrv  tor  vou.  but  bv-and*bve 
MMi  «ill  feel  mui'h  bftter  vihen  yuu 
have  bl'iwn  the  dirty  fellow  to  piecea. 
You  Uiay  de|>end  on  me.  1*11  see 
vou  through  it — 1*11  s-ttle  it  all. 
Yiiu  jii«t  come  back  «ith  me  and 
wait  till  I  reium  from  Kichmond. 


Well  aee  our  way  clearer  then — 
perhaps  we'll  have  to  follow;  but 
anyway  we'll  have  our  dinner  and 
a  anug  jorum  of  punch  to  clear  our 
brains  before  starting.** 

The  poor  Commander  shook  bit 
head.  He  was  paat  all  eonaola- 
tions ;  even  the  thoughts  of  blowing; 
his  rival  to  pieci*a  brought  no 
comfort. 

•*  Ileaviside,*' he  said,  wearilr^  "I 
ahall  stay  here  to-night  —  mj  laat 
night  in  the  home  that  I  had  longed 
for  night  and  day  during  theee 
three  weary  years.  Find  out  all  for 
me,  g<iod  old  friend,  and  before  day- 
break to-morri)w  I  will  be  with  you; 
but  to*night  I  must  be  alnne." 

The  Admiral  heaiuted.  Poor  Pkt>d- 
gers  did  not  l(x>k  like  a  man  who 
ought  to  be  left  alone  with  hia  own 
thoughts.  'H^'urse  these  women.** 
he  muttered  to  himself,  and  lingered 
near  the  door;  the  Commander  raised 
his  head  and  made  an  imperative 
gesture — time,  ti>o,  was  going,  and 
he  should  catch  the  neit  train,  ao 
he  left  him. 

Hours  paased,  and  theCommander 
sat  in  the  same  spot  thinking.  The 
summer  day  waned  slowly,  and  the 
evening's  shadows  fell  on  the  lawn 
outside,  and  still  he  never  atirred. 
Sad  and  bitter  were  the  thoughta 
that  came  thronging  through  hia 
mind.  Pictures  of  winter  erenioga, 
with  Katey  smiling  beside  the  fire- 
side ;  happy  summer  ereoiiiga  like 
this,  when  they  had  driven  or  walked 
together,  and  Katey'a  bright  look* 
and  pretty  nays  bad  attracted  all 
passers  by. 

*'  She  was  too  good  for  me,** 
groanetl  the  unhappy  man,  **  I  never 
ought  to  have  darkened  her  path ; 
prettv  sunny  crt*ature,  mj  dairiing. 
mv  Kate  v." 

And  then  a  great  idea  came  to 
him.  He  would  give  himself  out  to 
be  dead.  Hide  himself  somewliere 
like  Enoch  Arden,  and  then  ahe 
would  be  free  to  marry  thia  oMn-^ 
the  one  she  loved,  and  there  vouli 
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be  no  shame,  no  disgrace.  If  he 
could  only  fill  the  longing  of  his 
heart,  look  upon  her  bnght  happy 
lace  again,  hear  her  soft  voice, 
listen  to  her  low  rippling  laugh — 
once,  only  once ! 

There  was  a  loud  ring  at  the 
garden  gate,  and  a  bustle  and  a  stir 
at  the  door,  and  the  sound  of  a  soft 
voice,  and  the  ripple  of  a  low,  musi- 
cal laugh  ;  and  Katey — yes,  it  was 
Katey  herself,  said — 

'*  Carry  in  the  General  carefully, 
Jim,  although  it  did  spoil  my  poor 
pet,  it  is  a  dear." 

The  Commander — ^bewildered,en- 
chanted,  puzzled,  uncertain — stood 
up,  his  breath  coming  shorter  and 
snorter  as  the  steps  came  nearer, 
then  stopped  ;  there  was  a  sound  of 
voices  whispering.  A  scream,  a 
rush,  and  a  '*  Oh,  John,  darling 
John,**  and  Katey,  smiling,  beautiful 
and  innocent,  was  in  the  Comman- 
der's arms. 

Suspicion,  distrust,  jealousy,  all 
vanquished  by  one  look  at  her  sweet 
face,  only,  for  the  sake  of  his  dig- 
nity, after  a  few  minutes,  the  Com- 
mander said,  in  a  hesitating 
manner — 

"  But  tell  me,  my  darling,  who  is 
General  Simpson  ?  " 

Katey*s  bright  face  was  a  little 
overcast. 

^How  did  you  come  to  know 
about  it,  dear  ?  *'  she  said.  "  Well,  it 
was  a  disappointment,  certainly.  I 
had  set  my  heart  on  being  first  prize, 
but  the  General  was  first,  and  Katey 
is  only  second  ;  but  for  all  that  she  is 
a  beauty— only  look  !  " 


Before  the  Commander  could 
answer  she  ran  into  the  hall  and  re- 
turned with  two  lovely  roses — one  a 
deep  carmine,  the  other  a  soft 
creamy  blush. 

"  Since  you  went,**  she  said,  •*  I 
have  become  quite  a  florist,  and 
Jim  and  I  have  taken  lots  of  prizes, 
and  this  one, '  Katey  Prodgers,*  is 
quite  celebrated.  The  Sultan  him- 
Hclf  took  quite  a  fancy  to  it  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  show,  and  sent  for 
one  to  wear  at  the  state  ball  in  his 
buttonhole ;  hut,  unfortunately,  to- 
day, at  the  Kensington  Horticul- 
tural, General  Simpson,  which  yoa 
see  is  a  dark  rose ** 

*•  With  a  fine  form  and  colour," 
struck  in  the  Commander.  "  Never 
mind    me,    my    dear,"    as    Katey 


stared  at  him  in  utter  amazement, 
while  he  alternately  laughed  and 
sobbed,  "  It  is  as  good  VLt  a  play, 
and  I  am  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world,  but  I  only  wish  Heaviside, 
Pericles  Green,  Bromley  Way,  and 
Isabella  Grey,  and  all  of  them 
were  here.  But  when  I  think  of 
Meaviside  and  his  journey  to  Bich* 
mond,*'  and  the  Commander  laughed 
so  wildly  that  Katey  began  to  fancy 
joy  had  turned  his  brain ;  but  she 
was  a  wise  little  woman,  and  on  that 
occasion  asked  no  questions;  but  you 
may  be  sure,  like  a  true  woman,  sh& 
made  it  all  out,  and  whenever  the 
Commander,  or,  as  I  should  call 
him,  Sir  John  Prodeers,  C.B.,. 
showed  any  signs  of  jealousy.  Lady 
Prodgers  would  hold  up  her  finger 
aud  just  whisper,  *'  Remember  Gene- 
ral ISinipson." 
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LAYS  OF  THE   SAINTLY. 

Bt  thb  Lo5dok  Hesmit. 

ArrooB  of  "  SoHcf  or  Swcclawtt,"  •'  Pivn  it  Liri,"  Jcc 
No.  4. — St.  Crispin  ixd  St.  CnisriMAV. 

Tnit  "  Snobs,"  whom  Thackeray  so  finely  drew. 

Have  brought  (hut  nnnie  to  well-desen'ed  contempt ; 
From  which  the  honest  maker  of  a  shot*, 

81ipp4?r.  or  boot,  should  always  bo  exempt ; 
The  latter  kind  alone  ilie  blessing  sharo 
Of  being  nnder  sainted  patrons*  care. 

Saints  Crispin  and  Crispin ian— for  saints, 
Tho'  single  men.  in  (sme  are  sometimes  double — 

Were  bom  in  Rome  ;  and  no  plebeian  taints 

Dimm'd  the  **  blue  blood  *'  that  in  their  veins  did  bubble. 

Yet  took  they  to  a  course  which  shocks  gentilit}* — 

Street  preaching,  sandal-making,  and  humility. 

Like  certain  modem  teachen  near  at  hand. 

These  worthv  brotliers  noted  less  tiie  crimes 
Tliat  stj«lk*d  so  rampant  thro'  their  native  laud 

Than  others  prevalent  in  farther  climes ; 
Perchance  they  deem'd  the  Romans  past  all  saving. 

And  lotigM  more  hopefal  regions  (o  explore. 
Perhaps  to  see  tiie  world  they  frit  a  craving ; 

At  lea^t  thev  bade  adieu  to  Tiber's  stiore, 
Roam'd  past  the  Alps,  and  lastly  settled  down 

'Mid  Celtic  warriors  nnd  Teutonic  carles. 
At  Soissons.  afterwaitis  the  rv^  town 

Of  Pepin,  Clovis,  Chilperir,  and  Charles, 
There  set  to  work  to  ctvilixe  the  Frank, 
To  win  men's  souls,  and  break  the  devil's  bank. 

All  dAx  St  Crispin  and  his  brotlier  wrought 

At  missionary  work,  and  when  the  night 
To  otlier  men  repose  from  labour  brought. 

They  set  to  shoemakiDg  with  all  tlieir  might ; 
For  saints  oan't  live,  chameleon -like,  on  air 

<Tho*  some,  we've  seen,  have  tried  it  now  and  then). 
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And  so  they  laboured  with  a  duplex  care, 

Both  day  and  night,  upon  the  soles  of  men. 
A  mystic  silence  doth  the  legend  keep 
On  how  they  managed  to  dispense  with  sleep. 

Some  pagans  were  converted  by  the  aid 

Of  soundly  evangelic  eloquence ; 
But  more  by  reason  that  their  saintships*  trade 

Touch*d  them  thro-  interest  and  outward  sense— 
Their  worldly  souls  thus  indirectly  reaching. 

(Mere  argument  to  such  will  bear  no  fruits) 
And  Crispin,  in  addition  to  his  teaching, 

Gave  each  fresh  convert  a  new  pair  of  boots  ; 
To  be  a  sign  that,  by  his  Christian  vow, 
Ho  stood  upon  another  footing  now. 

'Tis  tlius  that,  *neath  the  burning  sun  of  Ind, 

Where  sober  Mussulman  and  Hindoo  bask, 
Our  zealous  missionaries  often  find 

Their  pious  labours  but  a  barren  task. 
So  little  can  their  rhetoric  prevail 

Witli  men  in  error's  ways  so  deeply  sunk ; 
Except  a  few  who,  having  tasted  ale,  y 

Embrace  the  Cross  in  order  to— get  drunk 
How  many  *'  natives  "  to  the  fold  have  come 
Lured  less  by  Christianity  than  rum  ? 

So  throve  our  saints  amazingly,  and  drew 

The  heathen  Franks  in  thousands  to  their  tether 
Vp  to  their  time  no  mortal  ever  knew 

Such  proselyting  virtue  dwelt  in  leather. 
But  native  cobblers  of  the  older  creed. 

With  indignation  view*d  the  rival  stall; 
And  making  piety  a  cloak  for  greed. 

Denounced  them  to  the  Caesar,  then  in  Gaul, 
Maximian  Herculius,  who  referred 
The  case  to  Rictins  Yams  to  be  heard. 

A  man  whose  hate  of  Christians  never  slept. 

Who  fain  would  have  "  improved  away  "  the  race, 
Rictius  most  gladly  did  the  task  accept 

Soon  stood  the  saints  before  his  awful  face ; 
Such  tyrants  were  not  wont  to  spend  much  time 

Upon  the  mere  formalities  of  trials 
Their  sentence  was  enough  to  prove  the  crime. 

Vain  was  extenuation  or  denial ; 
Varus  resolved  to  stay  the  spread  of  error, 
By  measures  that  should  strike  the  world  with  terror. 

46-2 
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8ach  tortoreft  then  tlie  Critpins  nnderweiitt 

My  pen  would  hardly  Teatore  to  reTeal  thaa : 
But  Uiat,  M  HeATen  its  kind  aniitance  Mnt, 

Tlie  persona  most  sffscted  did  mot  fed  them! 
At  first  the  holy  m«n  were  scourged  with  flsils. 

Yet  were  they  neither  injured  nor  a^nud« 
Boot- brads  were  dri?m  'neatli  their  finger  nails, 

When  lo !  an  angel  hasten'd  to  their  aid ; 
The  brads  flew  out,  **  retum'd  to  plague  the  inTentors,'* 
And  puniah'd.  not  the  victims,  but  tormentors. 

But  Varus'  heart  was  harden'd.  so  he  gave 

The  dreadful  order,  *'  millstones,  there,  for  two ! 
Tie  to  their  necks  and  fling  tliem  in  the  wave, 

And  them  see  what  their  saintly  powers  can  do ! " 
To  hear  was  to  obey,  the  hallow'd  twain. 

Like  kittens  doom'd  to  drowning  from  their  birth , 
Souse  in  the  Aiane  were  flung,  but  rose  again. 

And,  while  the  millstones  sunk  in  bed  of  earth, 
Clomb  np  the  other  bank,  and  reached  the  path. 
Far  more  refreth'd  than  damaged  by  their  bath. 

Seeing  that  water  bat  improved  the  saints 

(Saints  as  a  rule  did  not  affect  the  fluid), 
Rictius,  who  knew  compassion's  soft  r»  straints 

No  more  than  arch-Inquisitor  or  Dmid, 
Qrder'd  a  veasel  fiU'd  with  molten  lead. 

And  into  this  the  blessed  ones  were  thrust 

4 

Still,  Salamander-Uke,  they  show*d  no  dread 

(How  strong  tlie  will  is  when  tlie  faith's  robust!) 
And  while  tlie  holy  oobblen  £iil'd  to  die,  t 
A  splssh  of  metal  blindtd  Varus*  eye. 

In  fiery  fumsce  fed  and  fiU'd  with  oil. 

And  pitch — the  ^  boiling  pitch  **  of  Fahrenheit-  - 
The  paints  were  cast,  to  **  shuffle  off  life's  cuil, ' 

And  thereto  be  annihilated  quite. 
An  angel  saved  them  ere  they  could  consume, 

Whereat  the  blood  of  Rictius  boil'd  with  ire. 
And  dizzy  with  his  anger  and  tlie  fume. 

He  lost  his  hold  and  tumbled  in  the  fire; 
Where,  being  mads  of  oommtin  lonful  clay. 

Not  fortified  with  sanctity  at  all. 
He  quickly  perish  d,  to  the  det'p  dtsmay 

Of  thoss  who  saw.  but  could  nut  slop  hb  ftJL 
Fierce  at  his  Cste,  they  tura'd  their  TSQgefol  claws 
Upon  the  Christians,  «  hon  they  deem'd  its  casse. 
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*'  Off  with  their  heads ;"  the  sarage  cry  arose, 

The  saints  were  seized,  and — climax  unexpected !~ 
The  power  that  hitherto  had  baulk'd  their  foes 

No  more  their  lives  from  martyrdom  protected  ; 
The  axe  was  raised,  they  died  like  yon  or  I. 

But  marvels  at  their  death  commenced  afresh. 
For  tho'  allow'd  on  open  plain  to  lie, 

Vulture  nor  wolf  would  touch  their  sacred  flesh ; 
Which,  on  that  eve,  two  pious  pilgrims  found. 
And  forthwith  bore  to  consecrated  ground. 

These  monies  were  old  and  feeble,  and  tho  weight 

Of  slaughter'd  saints  is  of  decided  gravity. 
And  how  to  bear  them  caused  some  slight  debate ; 

When  Pixividcnce,  with  most  unlook'd-for  suavity. 
Suspended  gravitation's  tyrant  furce, 

••  Till,"  says  the  legend,  "  free  in  frame  and  limb, 
Each  bearer  felt  not  that  he  bore  a  corse, 

But  just  as  if  the  corse  tcere  hearimj  hint.*  " 
No  skifif  had  they,  but  on  tho  river's  verge 

The  same  mysterious  baud  had  moor'd  a  boat, 
Without  an  oar,  or  helm,  or  sail  to  urge 

Its  burden*d  way,  yet  did  it  swifily  float 
Along  the  waves  as  smoothly  as  a  dream. 
Although  their  course  was  dead  against  the  stream. 

Here  ends  our  strictly  true,  yet  wond'rous  tale, 

St.  Crispin,  as  the  elder  of  the  firm. 
Became,  and  will  remain,  till  time  doth  fail. 

The  patron  saint  of  all  to  whom  the  term 
Of  **  Snob  " — respectfully  pronounced— applies. 

Some  able  preachers  have  been  men  of  leather, 
And,  after  Ciispin,  need  we  feel  surprise 

Boots  and  religion  often  go  together  ? 
Reader,  invoke  his  name  whene'er  a  pair 

You  wear  for  the  first  time,  and  if  they  hurt  yoo, 
Think  on  tlie  martyrdom  our  saints  went  through. 

All  for  the  good  of  trade,  and  truth,  and  virtue. 
Our  moral  is,  **  We  all  have  some  weak  part ;  *' 

With  some  it  is  the  body,  some  the  head. 
Others  the  will,  and  some,  alas !  the  heart. 

With  our  good  patrons  'twas  the  neck  instead. 
And  thus,  tho'  fire  and  water  fail'd  to  end  them, 
Beheading  could  at  once  to  heaven  send  them. 
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THE    BURNS    FAMILY. 


It  18  hardly  possible  to  find  a 
smaller  village  than  that  of  Bol- 
ton,  ill  East  I^thian.  It  coniiiHtB 
entirely  of  the  neat  parish  ehurch, 
"  a  world  too  wide "  for  the 
parishioners,   the    niaune,    with    a 

Slot  of  ground  covered  with 
owers  and  trees  in  front,  the 
school-huuse,  with  its  small  vvindow- 
panes  and  select  number  of  scho- 
fam,  the  large  farm-house,  with  a 
sandy  carriage-drive  up  to  the 
somewhat  as^iuming  front,  the  vil- 
lage smithy,  and  the  farm  steading, 
or  as  it  is  called  ''the  maiuM,**  with 
the  plain  unadorned  dwelling>housea 
for  the  farm-servants. 

The  village  cannot  boast  of  a 
street,  a  shop,  or  even  a  police- 
station.  It  is  exactly  like  an  over- 
grown farm  steading,  but  a  most 
pleasant  place  withal.  Standing  in 
a  fine  high  situation,  it  commands  a 
view  of  iiome  of  the  l^eautiful  fields 
and  woo<!ed  dales  of  East  I^othian. 
When  the  sun  sparkles  on  the 
fieldn  no  more  ploasant  view  can  be 
found  than  that  fnmi  liolton.  All 
around  is  beautiful  scenery',  and 
what  is  mrelier  seen,  wcll-cuhivated 
fieldi*.  Hvi*ry  way  we  look  we  see 
fine  Ix>thian  scenery.  It  is  a  land 
of  plfa«antnes9,  with  rich,  delicious 

Sastorai  ^iewn;  with  open  clc*an 
elds;  nitli  climtrn  of  modem 
farm  stoadings,  from  the  midst  of 
which  there  ap{>ear  tall  chimneys 
skirted  and  fringed  with  large,  well- 
built  stacki  of  grain ;  with  fields 
dottei  and  sp>tted  with  comf(»rt* 
able- look i ng  shtH*p  and  oxen;  with 
strips  of  tnr^s  and  clusters  of  plan* 


tat  ions  toning  the  landscape  into 
delicioun  sliade;  and  with  the 
Tyne,  now  creeping  across  a  field, 
and  now  stealing  quietly  between 
two  rows  of  large  trees.  The 
scenery  is  neither  wild  nor  grand, 
but  eminently  and  purely  paatoml 
and  rich  in  its  plainness.  It  pleeeee 
the  eye,  and  is  a  soft  enjoyment 
to  the  mind,  to  look  on  it.  A 
striking  and  most  enjoyable 
trast  it  forms  to  tbe  wild, 
mantic  sc<*nery  of  rugged  hilla,  and 
pensive  glens  of  the  HigUandsi, 
or  the  soft  sweet ne»s  and  delieele 
beauty  of  the  lakes,  to  both  of 
which  holidav -seekers  flock. 

All  around  is  quietness ;  tbe  week 
is  like  one  continuous  Sabbetli. 
Here  and  there  on  the  highway  we 
see  a  team  of  stout,  btg-b<Nied» 
stout-legged,  Clyd4*sdale  horsee  en* 
gaged  on  farm  work.  The  men  wIm> 
drive  them,  whistling  as  they  walk, 
are  fine  specimens  of  real  ftrffttieh 

tdoughmen,  well  made,  if  anything 
leavy  about  the  waist,  open- 
featured,  open-hearted,  and  liimwl 
in  s|>eech.  They  dress  like  their 
work,  in  a  suit  of  homely  eliill 
coarse  but  good.  The  youageref 
them  wear  a  brighter-ddoofwd 
and  hirger  wai»tcoat,  covered  with 
sparkling  white  buttons*  And  their 
hordes  and  harness  come  in  fer  m 
share  of  kind  attention;  nmnj  m 
ploughman's  daughter  gives  pieoM 
of  ribbon  to  the  young  ploogbMan 
that  he  may  "  spruce  up  hie 
horvcH*  manes  and  tails.  The 
young  women,  bright-faced,  bright- 
eyed,  tall  of  stature,  and  many 
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handsome  in  appearance,  live  in 
sweet  content,  looking  forward  only 
to  their  greatest  happiness  of  being 
the  beloved  wives  of  Scottish 
ploughmen.  So  tbe  world  wags 
in  this  secluded  spot  as  it  does  in 
the  squares  and  terraces  of  our 
thronged  cities,  the  romance  of 
love  possessing  them  all. 

The  only  sounds  that  break  in  our 
ear  in  the  height  of  summer  or  the 
dead  of  winter  in  the  village,  are 
the  clear  anvil  rings,  echoing  from 
the  smithy,  the  crowing  of  chanti- 
cleer to  a  distant  brother,  the 
rattle  of  farmers'  carts,  the  romp- 
ing noise  of  school-girls,  or  the 
quarrellings,  disputes,  and  ringing 
voices  of  the  school-boys  at  the 
playground. 

This  is  one  of  those  delicious 
spots  where  nature  has  room  and 
peace  enough  to  work  in  the  heart 
of  man  in  itj  own  mysterious  man- 
ner. Here  im precisions  are  formed 
and  thoughts  are  born  which  last  for 
life;  in  this  quiet  spot  they  gain 
full-swayed  possession  of  our  souls. 
As  season  succeeds  season,  and 
month  succeeds  month,  new  graces 
of  the  earth  are  seen.  The  rivulet 
that  bubbles  and  gurgles  over  a 
stony  bed  beneath  the  boughs  and 
twigs  of  the  trees  of  the  church- 
yard, displays  to  our  eyes  new 
beauties  every  week  and  day. 
Indeed,  the  river  is  a  perpetual 
gala.  The  thoughts  which  we 
experience  when  we  contrast  this 
cultivated  scene  with  the  rugged 
grandeur  of  mountain  and  glen, 
are  like  those  which  arise  in  our 
mind  on  contrasting  the  wild,  ori- 
ginal, and  unrestrained  picture  of 
nature's  painting,  with  one  labori- 
ously well  executed.  We  occasion- 
ally love  to  look  on  a  pleasant 
landscape,  with  reapers  in  the  back- 
ground and  the  glorious  sky  over- 
bead.  To  rest  in  quietness  is  not 
always  sluggishness.  All  men 
cannot  work  Tike  actors  in  the  din 
and  uproar  of  the  stage,  with  wide 


human  faces  gazing  at,  and  foot- 
lights blinding  them.  "  Silence,*' 
says  Emerson,  ''seclusion,  auste- 
rity, may  pierce  deep  into  the 
grandeur  and  secret  of  our  being, 
and  so  diving,  bring  up  out  of 
secular  darkness  the  sublimities  of 
the  moral  constitution.*' 

Tlie  village  is  distant  about  two 
miles  south  from  the  Qne  burgh  of 
Haddington.  Although  the  road  is 
uphill  it  can  be  walked  in  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  leisurely. 
Diverging  from  the  roadway  before 
we  approach  Grant's  Braes  House, 
where  Gilbert  Burns  lived  and 
died,  we  enter  the  parks  of  Len- 
noxlove  estate ;  passing  the  old 
castle  on  our  left,  clustered  in  a 
group  of  tall  trees,  we  reach, 
through  a  paradise  of  trees  and 
flowers,  the  Giflford  water.  Paus- 
ing on  the  white  painted  bridge, 
a3  we  always  do,  and  looking  for 
a  while  at  tbe  beautiful  water- 
course, and  trees,  and  shrubs, 
we  may  mention  that  Lennoxlove 
at  one  time  belonged  to  the  rather 
celebrated  Scotch  family  of  the 
name  of  Maitland.  The  father, 
Sir  Bichard,  was  a  poet,  but  only  in 
his  declining  years,  when  he  dab- 
bled in  verse  to  relieve  the  mono- 
tony of  his  old  age;  he  was  a 
Scottish  judge  and  statesman.  His 
two  sons  were  more  eminent  than 
he ;  Secretary  Maitland,  Queen 
Marj's  Secretary,  and  the 
** bloody"  Duke  of  Lauderdale, 
were  born  in  the  castle  there. 
Down  in  the  old  burgh,  near  the 
banks  of  the  Tyne,  was  born  John 
Knox.  Is  it  not  strange  that  the 
two  most  able  Scotchmen  of  their 
time,  Knox  and  Maitland,  tbe 
champions  of  their  respective 
causes,  should  have  been  bom  in 
the  same  parish  ?  It  is  worth 
while  thinking  over  these  things 
as  we  wend  our  way  over  this 
smiling  landscape;  not  a  blaek 
spot  is  seen,  but  clumps  of  trees 
and  dots  of  larm  steadings. 
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Our  gnat  master-mindt  not 
only  cant  a  lustre  over  everythiog 
thej  touch,  but  drag  into  the  light 
of  the  world  manj  unimportant  per- 
Bonagea.  As  everything  they  wrote, 
every  scrap  of  paper  on  which  they 
signed  their  names,  even  letters,  are 
premfrved  as  relics  and  furnish  part 
of  their  careers,  so  aUo  all  blood 
relations  are  hunted  out  aa  worthy 
of  interest  by  the  lovers  of  the 
genius-gifted  son  or  brother.  This 
is  not  an  idle  curiovitv  ;  it  arisea 
from  our  love  for  the  great  and  the 
good  and  the  beautiful.  Of  recent 
years  this  has  been  most  |K>tntedly 
the  cuiie.  In  our  literature  what 
is  wanting  just  now  in  profound 
critics  is  amply  made  up  by  our 
workers  in  dungeons  of  old  manu- 
scripts, our  searchers  after  facta, 
di;;i;ers  after  buried  materials, 
which  our  forefathers  allow  eJ  to 
lie  stowed  awav  in  dustv  nooks  and 
rece.Hsc!! ;  the  materinia,  vet  ex- 
tremely  valuable,  may  have  been 
of  little  value  to  our  forefathers 
who  lived  in  those  times,  but  to  ua 
tht'y  art*  precious,  above  money  or 
price.  We  think  we  s{)eak  within 
the  bounds  of  truth  in  saying  that 
the  enthusiastic  interest  tnken  in 
evervthing  concerning  8h:)k.s|ioare 
in  England  is  equalled  in  Scotland 
by  the  deep  loving  interest  the 
8^'Otch  take  in  their  dearest  aon 
and  singer,  Itobert  Rums. 

In  the  nifinth  of  January  every 
year,  the  whole  ol  ScotUntl  ringa 
with  the  pminc  and  hero-wonhip  of 
Burns  ;  ami   in   nearly  every  town 
tliert*  is  a  Huhm  Club,  comp044*d  of 
all  classes  and  conditions.      It  is  a 
charae(eri!»tic  feature  of  the  Scottish 
c*mmct-r  to  be   shy   in  ex)treii«lng 
their  I'Ac  tovisrd^  the  living,  hut  to 
be  bold  and  enthutiant  ic  in  their  love 
for  the  de.id.  They  revere  andadmiro 
the  old  reformers;  of  Ji»hn   Knox 
they  are   pnmd  ;   «)f    Wallace  and 
Bruce  they  are  fond  as  chiMren  arv 
of  stories   of  n>mance   and  ad%  en- 
lure :  but  on  liuberc   Burns    tbev 


lavish  all  their  native  deep  and 
Btronff  love.  He  posaesses  all 
Scotch men*a  hearta,  jealoua  of  anr 
compeers;  and  no  man*a  woru 
reacn  the  Scotchman'a  heart,  or 
touch  it  80  keenly  aa  bis.  He  ia  un* 
doubtedly  the  moat  representatiTe 
Scotchman.  On  the  continent  and 
in  all  foreign  lands,  the  name  of 
Burna  ia  the  rallying  cry  for  all 
Scotchmen ;  wherever  two  or  thre« 
are,  ther  meet  together  in  bia 
name.  Thia  national  feeling,  unique 
for  ita  strength,  is  ever  increasing. 

The  characterii^tic  features  of  the 
churchyard  of  Bolton  are  the  high 
graves,  tall  and  uncut  grass,  and 
the  high  surrounding  stone  wall. 
There  bi*ing  no  foot-roada,  we  are 
compelled  to  walk  over  the  grave*. 
There  are  a  number  of  tombstonea, 
varying  from  the  very  old  to  the 
most  modern ;  fnmi  the  stone  half 
buried  in  the  eaKli,  with  defaced 
inscription,  the  one  emblaaoned 
with  worn  i*kull,  erosa-bonea,  and 
broken  aand-glass,  the  heavy  recum* 
bent  stone,  with  inncription  oblite. 
rated  by  time's  hand  and  the  mia. 
chievous  mortal  oni*s,  down  to  the 
polished  granite  obelisk  and  marble 
pillars  of  recent  years.  And  withia 
the  narrow  coni|)ass  all  gradea  lie— 
the  pauper,  the  ploughman,  the 
farmer,  the  minii»ter,  the  acbool. 
ma!«ter,  the  rich  and  titled  lady,  the 
celebrated  military  ct>umander,  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  and  peer  of 
the  realm.  But  in  the  centre  of 
the  churchyani  stands  a  tombetone 
prominent  from  the  others  by  rcHOO 
of  its  neatnetis  and  the  modern  iron 
railing.  The  face  of  the  atone  ie 
ci>vered  with  inscriptions,  which  run 
as  follows : — 

"  Rairm 
Hj  dtlbtrt  llars^  Fartor.  at  Ormat  s  ffnm. 

In  Mrnorj  of  bit  tluMfva, 
iMbrlla,  mho  <iiH   3H  Jid/.   1SI5,  ia  IW 

Till  y«ar  of  b«r  ac*  ; 
Afar*,  who  (linl  llili  SrfflCBW,  ISIS,  m 

the  1 5th  jr%r  of  bcr  Sf»: 
Jaa«t,  wbo  dM  9u%h  l>rtoWr,  IHU,  i«  ike 
1 9tb  /tar  of  brr  sft. 
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And  of  hii  Mother, 
.  Agnet  Brown,  who  died  14th  Januaiy,  1820, 
in  the  88th  jear  of  her  age  ;  whose 
mortal  reoiaina  lie  all  baried  here. 
Also  of  other  two  of  his  Children,  viz., 

Jean,  who  died  on  the  4th  of  Jan  oar  j,  18*27, 
in  the  20th  year  of  her  age  ;  and 

John,  who  died  on  th«^  2Hth  Febraarjr.  1827, 
in  the  25th  year  of  his  age. 

Gilbert  Bums,  their  father,  died  on  the  8th 
April,  1827,  in  the  67th  year  of  his 
age. 

Also  baried  here,  Annabells,  sister  of  Gil- 
bert Bams,  who  died  March  2nd,  1832, 
aged  67." 

The  woHd  knows  a  great  deal 
about  the  father  of  the  poet,  but 
exceedingly  little  of  the  mother. 
They  seem  to  have  been  of  entirely 
different  natures  —  the  husband 
fttrong-headed,  even  passionate,  and 
^'  dour  ; "  the  wife  quiet,  affection- 
ate, fond  of  telling  and  hear- 
ing old  stories  and  romances.  Tlie 
mother  was  about  ten  years  younger 
than  the  father.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Agnes  Brown,  and  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  farmer  in  Carrick. 
A  farmer  in  Carricic  was,  and  is, 
very  different  from  one  in  the 
Lothians.  lu  Carrick  the  farms 
are  small,  and  are  wrought  by  the 
farmer  with  the  aid  of  his  sou  and 
one  or  two  assistants.  In  the 
Lothians  the  farmerd  are  a  wealthy, 
well-educated  class  of  men ;  some  of 
them  are  even  members  of  the  bar 
and  learned  professions,  who  take 
to  cultivating  the  soil  after  having 
cultivated  themselves.  There  the 
farms  are  large ;  the  rents  vary 
from  £100  to  £2,000;  the  land  is 
generally  arable,  and  there  are  em- 
ployed on  the  farm  from  six  toeight 
married  ploughmen,  and  about 
double  the  number  of  women 
workers  on  the  field.  Agnes*s 
mother  died  when  she  was  about 
nine  years  of  age,  and  the  care  of 
four  younger  children  was  thrust 
upon  her  young  shoulders.  Her 
education  then  terminated,  and 
that  she  bad  received  enabled  her 
to  read  but  not  to  write. 

This  is  an  oft-told  tale  in    the 


byways  of  the  world.  One  often 
finds  that  school  education  is  of 
little  or  no  value  compared  with 
the  education  received  in  the  strug- 
gles and  battles  of  life;  'tis  then 
we  get  closer  to  our  brothers*  and 
sisters'  hearts,  and  ours  begin  to 
develop.  There  were  servants  on 
the  farm,  but  they  could  not  be 
spared  for  house  -  work ;  so  the 
little  girl  had  to  do  her  best  with 
her  brothers  and  nisters  during  the 
day  until  she  received  help  at  night- 
fail  from  the  outdoor  servants.  One 
can  easily  fancy  the  picture  they 
would  often  present — the  eldest 
girl  oftentimes  worn  out  and  in 
great  dititre^s  at  tlie  troubles  she 
had  with  the  little  children,  often- 
times laugliing  at  them,  and 
perhaps  as  often  crying  with  in- 
tense girlish  despair.  It  was  m 
school  for  a  good  wife  to  be  edu- 
cated in.  She  had  been  taught  by 
a  weaver,  who  instructed  children 
beside  his  loom  as  he  worked,  to 
read  the  Bible  and  commit  the 
Psalms  to  memory— that  was  the 
extent  of  her  education. 

She  had  not  along  time  to  spend 
at  her  futherV,  for  he  having  again 
married,  she  went  tp  live  with 
her  maternal  grandmother.  That 
the  food  wnB  coarse  thouc^h  good, 
we  observe  from  her  receiving  from 
her  grandmother,  when  particularly 
pleased  with  her  work  at  the  wheel, 
pieces  of  white  bread  and  pieces  of 
brown.  We  understand  she  lived 
there  until  William  Burns  took  her 
unto  wife.  They  met  each  other 
for  the  first  time  at  a  local  fair, 
and  both  were  so  well  met,  and  so 
mucl)  in  earnest,  that  they  were 
married  in  about  twelve  months 
from  their  first  introduction.  At 
that  time  she  was  twenty-five  years 
old,  and  possessed  of  a  small  neat 
figure;  her  hair  was  auburn,  her 
complexion,  though  much  exposed 
to  the  suns  and  frosts,  fine  and 
clear,  her  eyes  were  dark  and  ani- 
mated. Her  dowry  was  exceedingly 
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iimalK  but  tt\w  pomcwed,  in  a  cheer- 
ful <li!«po»ition,  a  budget  of  old 
Boncn  and  ballad*,  a  well-tuned 
Toice,  and  a  finely  •strung  hoart,  a 
dowry  beyond  the  value  of  luoney. 
**  Mr».  liurn*/'  nava  tlie  school- 
nianter,  Mr.  Murdoch,  who  taui:ht 
their  childrtMi,  n»fiTring  to  the 
family.  ''  Mr.^.  Rurns,  t<io,  was  of 
the  party  as  much  as  pOMiiblc. 

*' I>ut    >(ill   t]:o    ]i«insu    atfiurs    would 

draw  Iht  thc-nfc, 
M'hirh  ('\iT   UM  >hv  could   with  haste 

dc^pnloli. 
She'd  t-iiiiii>  u;:ain.  ani.  with  a  greedy 

«iir, 
Dcvuur  uj»  lluir  ili>  I'urs*.- 

and  particularly  that  of  her  hus- 
bau'i.  At  all  times,  and  in  all 
conipanii-i^,  she  listtfued  to  him 
with  a  more  markftl  attention 
thaii  t«i  anvbotiv  rise.  When 
undtT  the  mnvsMty  uf  being  ab* 
sent  while  he  wasi  speak iiii;,  she 
S'-rnuMi  to  n';:ret.  as  a  n*al  losi^, 
that  sill*  h:iii  iiii<i«i-d  wiiat  the 
good  man  had  stiid.  Tiii:i  worthy 
womai).  Agues  Hrown,  had  the 
tntist  triorough  «*s(e<Mii  for  her  hus- 
band iif  any  woman  1  ever  knew. 
I  ran  hy  no  iai-nn!«  wumier  that  sbo 
h:;:Mv  rMt'iMnrii  liiin." 

Jt  i<«.  himcvrr.  ntiticeahh*  that, 
M»  t'.ir  !!!«  I  havt*  l>tM*n  able  to  (^b- 
si'r\r,  thr  poei  makc^  n*>  n-fen-nce 
ti»  hiH  nif>thir  in  his  htt*Ts  or 
vi'rhe>.  'I'hi^  is*  perliaps  the  more 
rt*ii;. irk  able  bfcMiib  •  it  m  iiu:ii  that 
in  fi-iitiircA  anil  in  t:t  nml  address 
hb  n*emb!«-tl  her  iii.«ri*  t'laii  hin 
futl.t-r.  ti>  \»ii>im  he  often  alluded. 
And  it  It  hi*  the  f.it-t.  nx  aJi  evuicnoe 
tKiiiit<«  titwani*.  tli.-it  i.e  aU«»  resem- 
bled, ti.onL*h  he  r  -e  l.ir  ab<*%e  her, 
in  hi:*  nient.il  ;:i;!'*.  we  mav  fa;r!v 
say  that  she  wa^  a  remarkaMe 
woman.  por*.M'>M*  i  uf  a  wry  {;real 
fund  oi  hearty  M^e  .liity  and  plea- 
sant rv,  ot  wtiniaiilv  ;;raee  and  ^vm• 
•  •  • 

pathv.  In  a  letter  from  a  Mr. 
Mackenzie.  Hurci  on.  Ir\ine,  she  is 
described    as    "  a    verv    sagacious 


woman,  without  any  appearance 
of  forwardness  or  awkardnt*«s  of 
manners.**  To  the  uiinister  of  the 
parish  of  Bolton,  the  Ker.  Thomas 
Druniniond,  I  am  indebted  for  the 
following  additional  information. 
She  did  not  leave  her  husband's 
farm  at  bis  death,  but  resided  there 
for  a  CO  siderable  time  thereafter. 
Afterwards  she  rt^sided  at  (tnint*s 
Braes,  near  iiaddingtou«  with  her 
son,  till  the  day  of  her  death.  B^ 
people  who  knew  her  there  she  is 
said  to  be  po«s4*ssed  ot  p(>etic 
talents ;  how  far  that  is  trust- 
worthy I  do  ni>t  pretend  to  say,  I 
merely  cotitent  mystdl'  in  re|Mirting 
the  tradition  and  inf  »rmation  of  the 
district,  which  would  lead  mo  to 
believe  that  the  poet  was  in  s.»nio 
respects  under  obhgati«>n  to  her  for 
many  hints,  ideas,  ant  I  fancies. 
**  She  thought  in  rhune,**  saTS 
Mr.  Drummond,  ''and  slie  spoke 
it  too.*'  One  of  the  sisters  of 
his  informants,  an  old  woman, 
gate-keeper  on  I^)rd  Blaiityre*a 
estate  of  I^nnoxluve,  was  long  a 
servant  in  the  family  of  Gilbert 
Bum^,  at  (trant*s  Braes.  **  Had 
she  lM*en  alive,**  Mr.  Drummond 
wrote  me,  **  scraps  ot  the  grand- 
mot  her*B  po4«try  might  have  been 
obtained.  Ttie  sister  is  certain 
that  one  of  the  son^s  was  more 
the  mother's  than  the  |M>et*s.  Sure 
it  is  that  Agnes  Brown  was  a  rerj 
superior  woman,  and  th.it  she  no 
doubt  tanned  and  cherished  the 
flume  which  Natun*  had  given  to 
her  son.*'  She  was  married  in 
Deceniher,  1757  ;  her  huvband  died 
«'f  coi.iOimpMoii  on  the  ISili  of  Feb- 
ruary 17><4,  after  a  weary  struggle 
witlipo\ert\  and  ungeiiial  Mills ;  and 
r*he  (ill  il  on  the  It'h  of  January, 
Ivjo,  at  the  giMHl  old  age  of  eighlj- 
« ij:*»t. 

(f  il!»  rt  was  n  giK>i]  brother  and 
a  ;;oi  d  son.  I  he  poet  and  be 
were    r\rr    readv    to    assist    each 

■ 

other  with  brotherlr  ad%ie»  and 
alL-ction,  though  the  younger  had 
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little  need  of  the  elder's.  The 
world  is  indebted  to  Gilbert  for 
many  particulars  of  his  brother's 
life.  It  ia  trying  for  one  to  give 
particulars  of  a  gifted  brother ;  he 
18  apt  to  magnify  trifles  into  world- 
wonders — from  his  close  connection 
with  the  singer,  he  is  inclined  to 
magnify  snatches  into  epics,  and 
not  unfrequently  he  loses  sight 
of  important  phases  of  character 
through  his  common  familiarity. 
Gilbert  possessed  sound  common- 
sense,  and  wrote  with  a  far-#eeing, 
critical  pen.  He  was  younger  in 
years,  but  older  in  prudence,  than 
Kobert.  Although  he  did  not 
possess  the  gift  divine,  he  had  a 
warm  sympathy.  His  ears  were 
generally  the  first  that  heard  the 
bard's  music.  And  at  strange 
times  did  he  rehearse  his  poems, 
not  at  the  family  gathering,  but 
often  in  the  open  air  when  they 
were  alone.  It  was  in  a  cold 
winter  day,  when  going  together 
with  carts  for  coal,  that  he  re- 
peated the  **  Address  to  tho 
Deil ; "  it  was  one  evening  after 
returning  from  the  plough  he  read 
'•  The  Death  and  Dying  Words  of 
PoorMailie,  the  Author's  only  Pet 
Yowe,"  whicii  circumstances  bad 
only  occurred  at  mid-day ;  it  was 
on  a  fine  summer  day,  when  the  two 
were  resting  a  little  from  the  weed- 
ing of  the  giirden,  that  he  repeated 
part  of  the  *'  Epistle  to  Davie,  a 
Brother  Poet,"  and  when  the  bro- 
ther started  the  idea  of  his  becom- 
ing an  author ;  and  it  was  on  one 
Sunday  afternoon,  when  they  were 
walking:  together  over  the  farm, 
that  Gilbert  says  he  *'  first  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  author 
repeat  the  **  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night."  His  feelings  on  hearing 
that  glorious  national  ode  are  worth 
repeating.  **  I  do  not  recollect  to 
have  read  or  heard  anything  by 
which  1  was  more  highly  electri- 
fied. The  fifth  and  sixth  stanzas, 
and  the  eighteenth,  thrilled  with  a 


peculiar  ecstasy  tfhrough  my  soul.'' 
Thus  often  he  whispered  sweet  ap- 
plause to  the  then  Great  Unknown, 
as  the  brilliant  coins  came  fresh 
from  the  burning  mint.  In  great 
brotherly  love  the  brothers  lived. 

It  would  appear  that  Gilbert 
was  the  only  member  of  the  family 
to  whom  be  read  any  of  his  efiu-* 
sions,  and  from  this  alone  we  can 
deduce  a  most  rare  character.  In 
manhood  and  old  age  he  was  sober 
in  thoughts  and  appearance,  even 
grave  in  expression.  It  was  other- 
wise with  him  in  youth  and  child- 
hood, so  great  changes  do  a  few 
years  make  on  one's  face  and  in 
one's  thoughts.  A  thunder  cloud 
in  the  afternoon  hasteus  on  the 
evening.  "  Gilbert,"  says  Mr. 
Murdoch,  "  always  appeared  to  me 
to  possess  a  more  lively  imagina- 
tion,  and  to  be  more  of  the  wit 
than  Eobert.  I  attempted  to  teach 
them  a  little  church  music.  Here 
they  were  left  far  behind  by  all  the 
rest  of  the  school.  Bobert's  ear,  in 
particular,,  was  remarkably  dull» 
and  his  voice  untunable.  It  was 
long  before  I  could  get  them  to 
distinguish  one  tune  from  another. 
Bobert's  countenance  was  gene- 
rally grave,  and  expressive  of  a  se- 
rious, contemplative,  and  thought- 
ful mind.  Gilbert's  face  said» 
*  Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live  ;  * 
and  certainly  if  any  person  who 
knew  the  two  boys  had  been  asked 
which  of  them  was  the  most  likely 
to  court  the  muses,  he  would  surely 
never  have  guessed  that  Eobert  htfd 
a  propensity  of  that  kind." 

Schoolmasters'  observations  on 
their  pupils  are  no  longer  of  any 
value  when  the  boy  has  reached 
manhood.  One  would  never  think 
of  asking  a  nurseryman's  opinion 
of  a  full-grown  tree,  which  many 
years  ago  was  transplanted  from 
his  garden  grounds.  A  school- 
master cannot  get  at  many  sides  of 
a  lad's  disposition ;  unless  his  cha> 
racter  be  so  prominent  that  the 
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teacher  cannot  help  riibbinj;  up 
a;;ainiit  it,  tin*  lin*  will  often  paid 
unnoticel.  Like  a  iierL;«*aiit  who 
drilU  the  raw  reeruiti*.  nchool- 
iiia«ter:<  i:en«TaIiv  can  onlv  tell  vmi 
which  VI a^  the  iiniartefft  in  pick- 
ing up  the  {r*9cribed  tae>k^.  A 
bnither*.-*  o[iiiiioii,  or  that  of  a 
ff]h>M. pupil,  in  worth  infinitely 
more;  tiii-v  knew  him  when  ho 
was  beviind  the  rtMcli  of  the 
»chool  \ii'uhi\\>«,  and  when  lie  could 
talk  %iithout  ft'ur  of  his  wtirdit  or 
•enlenre*  beiip*  «everelv  critieized. 
I^t  UH,  thtMi.  Bce  what  the  pi>et 
thoiiirht  of  him.  In  hi^  bin^ra- 
phioal  lell»T  to  Dr.  Mt>ore,  written 
on  the  2Mdnf  An^diit,  17H7,  he  i>aid 
of  (filhert,  *■  y\\  brother  wanted  mv 
h:iir-braitie.l  intn;:in:ition,  asi  well  an 
inr  *i(K*i:il  ar:d  auioroti!!  inndneM ; 
but  in  <;niMi  iieii:«e,  and  every  Hober 
qualitleation,  he  wiu  far  niv  supe- 
rior. *' 

Hut  let  U4  lather  up  a  few  details 
of  hisi  I  if'*.  Aloti:*  with  his  brother 
he  nvfivt'ii  a  vrrv  elenientarv  edu- 
cation,  pnrtly  fr.rn  lii!«  father,  and 
partly  In 'in  Mr.  Murdm*h.  Wiien 
they  P  ae'u'.l  their  "trens.**  and 
were  he^'iiniMi^  to  ho  of  si>uie  ser- 
vice to  t!irir  siruL'i;  ini»  futhi*r.  they 
weretake'i  fro'n  tlti*H«<hoo).  '*  Wei'k 
abi)ut.  diiriMi;  a  nutnnirr  ipiarter.** 
they  wiTi*  -••lit  t;">  a  [»iri-h  srho*.d, 
distant  a  fe^-  imii's  from  Mount 
Oliphaiit,  to  impr  t\e  their  hand- 
writ  Ml:;.  A  few  xt-ars  iat«T  he  was 
rt»gii!arly  em;  I  *\e.\  on  hi*  father's 
fariiip  f  T  Tii-.rh  In*  recriv«'d  an 
annual  «.it:>*  *>:  iT  It  «ia<i  a  liard 
battle,  l^•^(•^:  M.i<i  a  i:<>-)d  pl>iii:;h- 
nia'i  f  >r  In-*  ni;  • .  (fi.lifrt  %ia<  ah!»» 
til  |.ltMi:;!i,  th.-'i^h  yo'irj;:,  and  a*- 
i*isted  in  ihra^'.  !i^»  ihf  oirn.  Tin* 
two  s.Mjx.  ill  IT**  I.  li»»k  thrir  father'^ 
affair-  iiit  «  (In  \r  own  ha;i>ls  and 
reT»tt'ii  aJi"tli«'r  'arm,  M»4«;;ir!-- 
Cfilhrrt  h«Mi.;  tlirii  aViut  t«rnti* 
four.  Ill*  M.i«  nia^trr.  K  jb«*rt 
luvfd  ht4  o4ii  th  tii^^its  and  tlie 
eompat.y  of  i-iln-rs  ttM»  wt-ii  to  take 
gencnl  eiia^;;e,  and  tthen  sjHjkrn  tii 


about  anv  business  he  threw  it  on 
his  younger  brother,  **  Oh,  talk  to 
my  younger  brother  nl>out  that.'* 
He  married  in  March,  17>^H,  settled 
fir  instructions  as  an  exei<M»  ofltitrr, 
and  left  (iilbert  strtiiisilin^  with  the 
unprofitable  soil  of  Mo^suiel,  sink- 
iiii;  into  debt.  Out  of  the  pnH*«*eds 
of  his  p(H*nis  he  j»ave  (t.lhert  £\^0 
on  loan  to  n^ilreni  soui**  debts  and 
kt*t*p  tlie  faiiiitv  to^rtl.cr.  Tbe 
mother  then  ami  then^atter  lived 
with  the  younger  brother,  who 
had — not  the  burden,  I  wouM  iio|>e. 
but  the  |dea9ure,  (»f  kifpin;;  her. 
Itobert  C'liiimber^  remarks  in,  if 
any t hint*,  a  hi^hfnlutin  s<*nietice, 
that  the  l>an  broii«;ht  *' out  sonii* 
traits  of  self-^'acriricint;  feeling  and 
ri^hteousncAs  in  the  Burns  familr, 
such  a?*.  I  am  fain  to  think,  are 
characteristic  of  homelv  societT  iti 
Scotland,  and  coni*titute  one  of  the 
chief  glories  of  the  Scottish  name." 
Gilbert's  hfe  is  only  intenmtiDg 
to  the  mi»t  of  us  s  i  loni;  as  K  ibert 
li^ed ;  when  he  died  his  life  btn-omea 
commonplace:  the  brilliant  sun  has 
set,  and  a  starh't^t  sky  heralds  the 
approach  of  ni;;ht.  He  lived  to  do 
many  a  gotNl  day*s  work  aftrr  his 
br«»tlier.  Wnrrever  he  went  ho 
was  a  rnrii  avis ;  he  was  It  'bert 
Buriis's  brother.  Tne  fimo  which 
he  acqiiirt*d  sat  lightly  on  him  ;  at 
kirk  or  market  he  always  pre- 
Bi'Uted  the  sime  douce,  S4»ber  ei- 
terior.  lie  foUi:iit  away  with  the 
farm  of  Mo!is;;iel  until  about  1707, 
wtifii  he  Itfc  it  for  tho  farm  of 
Diiinin:;,  in  Nith*djle.  People 
unaci|uaintel  with  fanning;  cannot 
realize  the  continiial  torture  «hicfa 
bad  si»il  i;ives  a  farmer.  He  can 
only  turn  «i\er  his  capital  ofice  a 
year,  aiiii  uoe  betide  if  it  be  a 
failure :  then  a  hui:;.  drearr  rear 
l«Kik«  him  111  ti>e  fd4v,  iik*<  a  far- 
stretchiii;;  niad  in  a  strange 
ci>untry,  its  terminus  b«'i?i|;  un- 
knomi.  A  few  vears  afirrwarda 
he  wa^  induct*d  tu  leave  tin*  plsca 
of  his   nativitv  fur    Kast    Lotbian. 
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A  8on  of  Mrs.  Dunlop,  the  great 
friend  cif  the  poet,  had  a  farm  at 
Morham  Mains,  a  pretty  spot,  dis- 
tant three  miles  from  Haddington, 
of  which  farm  he  took  charge. 
Gilbert's  connection  was  shortly 
afterwards  severed,  Mr.  Dunlop 
having  sold  the  farm. 

The  next  change  was  his  last  and 
best  one;  the  crowning  situation 
he  filled  was  that  of  factor  to  Lord 
Blantjre  on  his  £ai«t  Lothian  estate 
at  Lennoxlove.  His  residence  was 
an  old  thatched  house  at  Grant's 
Braes.  Nearlv  encircled  with  trees, 
in  winter  it  is  a  dreary  place,  the 
road  from  the  burgh  being  entirely 
overhung  with  large  trees,  which 
make  it  intensely  daikand  eerie;  and 
there  is  also  an  old  ivy-grown  ruin, 
associated  with  "  warlocks "  and 
ghosts.  But  in  summer,  with  the 
leafy  woods,  grassy  ^<lope:>,  the  quiet 
river  in  the  hollow  flowing  between 
banks  of  rich  old  meadows,  and  the 
western  expanse  of  broad,  well- 
tilled  land^,  it  presents  a  cheery, 
pretty  appearance.  In  this  haven 
he  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his 
life  in  comparative  comfort;  but  bis 
house  was  often  visited  by  death, 
his  family  being  consumptive.  At 
kirk  and  market  he  was  always 
received  by  many  friends ;  the 
people  of  East  Lothian  admired 
and  respected  him ;  and  in  the 
parish  church  of  Haddington  he 
was  an  elder,  or  an  office-bearer. 
He  has  been  described  to  me,  by 
some  persons  who  knew  him  as 
having  presented  a  thoughtful  ap- 
pearance ;  in  all  transactions  he 
was  most  upright.  His  forehead 
was  large,  square,  and  open,  and  in 
features  beuring  a  great  resem- 
blance to  his  brother.  He  died 
seven  years  after  his  mother,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-seven.  To  me  it  seems 
a  little  strange  tiiat  while  he  lived 
in  the  parish  of  Haddington  he 
buried  his  family  and  mother  in 
the  churchyard  of  the  neighbour- 


ing parish  of  Bolton.  Perhaps  it 
was  that  he  preferred  the  rural, 
high-grassed  cnurchyard  near  the 
sloping  fields  and  the  gurgling 
burn,  to  the  crowded  one  of 
the  town,  where  one's  bones  are 
shovelled  about  by  whistling,  care- 
less gravediggers. 

An  old  shepherd  who  knew  liim 
well  has  described  him  to  me  as 
having  a  fair,  full  face,  and  of  ordi- 
nary stature,  and  was  generally 
seen  walking  with  his  thumbs  iu 
the  arm-holes  of  his  vest  iu  a  medi- 
tative manner.  A  broad-brimmed 
Quaker's  hat  gave  his  thoughtful 
countenance  a  dull  and  stupid  ex- 
pression. There  fell  to  his  lot 
more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of 
human  sorrows  and  shadows  in  the 
visitations  of  great  family  afflic- 
tions, the  depressing  effects  of  hard 
continuous  toil,  and  the  everlasting 
struggle  for  maintenance  of  self 
and  family.  His  industry  and 
strong  sense  in  a  measure  con- 
quered ;  and  we  are  most  happy  to 
notice  that  he  with  his  widowed 
mother  and  unmarried  sister,  be- 
sides his  family,  shared  not  only 
the  honour  and  respect  which  he 
won  from  all,  but  the  happiness  of 
a  comfortable  common  home. 

The  life  of  sensible  Gilbert  is  a 
more  happy  one  to  look  back  upon, 
and  more  healthy  in  its  moral  teach- 
ing, than  the  impulsive,  feverish,  sad 
career  of  his  poetic  brother.  "  At 
his  death,"  the  Bev.  Thomas  Drum* 
mond  writes  me,  *'  Dr,  Lorimer,  the 
minister  of  the  first  charge  of 
Haddington,  preached  his  funeral 
sermon,  which  I  am  told  was  well 
received.  Gilbert  was  much  re- 
spected in  the  parish."  Dr.  Currie, 
in  his  letter  to  Captain  Graham 
Moore,  referred  Jto  him  as  one 
"  closelv  allied  to  Bums,  in  talents 
as  in  blood,  in  whose  future  for- 
tunes the  friends  of  virtue  will  not, 
I  trust,  be  uninterested.'* 

It  is  worthy  of  temark  that  he 
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oditp<l  on  e<iitiun  of  liis  brotlirr'a 
workii  in  I^tiO.  publi^lird  by  Cndcll 
aufi  Dnvit-n.  and  A»r  wliicli   be  rc- 
cfivt'd   i;v:r»n.       TiiiH   hum  enablrd 
bini  to  ciiieharuc   to    the   widow  «)f 
bii*  bntthiT   bis  obbhtaiidiiif;  di*bt. 
"  He  wan  a  man  df  rtrrltng  M'nve 
nnd  faL'ni'ity,  pious  without  asi*t>li- 
wm  or  biiiiitry,  ;;i)d   cMitertaiuiiig 
libfral  and  riili^htrnL'd  \icwH,  with- 
out boini*   tb(*  b'a^t   of  nu  cnthii- 
siant.     Ilia    U'tter   to    Dr.    (\irrii*, 
dnt4*d   fruin   l)ininn<;,   OctubtT    '^4, 
1*^00,  ehoMB  no  moan  i>owtT  ofconi- 
ponition,  and  t'lnbodios   nearly   all 
the    pbilanthrnjiiti  vieuit  ot  human 
iniprovi*nifnt    wliicli    have   bvvn  no 
brttadly    rt-alized   in   our  owu  day. 
We  are  pcarcrlv   more  alR-t'ti'd  bv 
the    Conoid*  rjtion    of   tbe    penury 
under  whieh  M»me  «if  bi«   brotber'n 
noble»t  conipoi*iuonM  were  penned, 
tlian    by    the    reflection,   that  this 
beaut itui  letter  ^A*  the  c-lVuhion   nf 
a  ninn  who,  with  Lis  taniilv,  dadv 
w^ou^ht  lon^  and  lnboriou^l\  under 
:ill    tllo^e   cireumytanerH   of    { arri- 
monv  ubioh   ehaructt.  ri7.o    .Seotti»h 
rural  life." 

A  good  deal  ba»  been  said  about 
the  brotht-ri*  if  Hums,  but  eSL«*e<'d. 
itii:lv  little  :4bi>ut  tiie  MMert^.    Oiiea 
^i^t^^s    do    utit    dr!»i  pre   to   be   left 
out.tuie  in  that   manner;   tbi-v  have 
an  LUM-i-n  iiitlui-niv  in  niouldin<;  a 
brother**  eharactrr.  like  a   euviTid 
up  i\atere<ii)rhe  uhieb   t1ow»  uiiM*<'n 
brnt-aih  fertilf  lieldi*.  vieidiii*;  a  rieli 
frai:r;inee    i-u     the    *ltl.e^wl^e    dry 
•od  U!«  It  Miksi  it!«   ^^ay  to  the  rivrr. 
Ilr  haii  thn'e  *i-tir«.  Ai;i".e>.  Anna- 
beihi.    a!iti    UaSrli.i.   the   ^ee••nd    t>f 
wh«  ti:  \.i»   a!h>i    i:)    the   ehureiivard 
cf   Hflti.n — ul.i-re    the    uliier   two 
{•Uip    \\i*  i-aniiot    lind.     Ani.abtll.i 
^«aii  nt  r.r-t  int*  n-^tin^*  tn   ttie  Ma^t 
I^'ti.ian  pf'i  le  bceaa-t*  of  ).<  r  rt-ia- 
tion^hip   to  tie  p<tt.  but   thi*\  he- 
ea:i  r  t>  ii)%(>  i;t  r  hr  h«  r  own  ijiiili- 
tirii.     >!:!•  WU-,  aivuru  nj  to  a.l  ac- 
Ccui.t-  tint  i  uvf  rearht-d  n.c,  a  mu<»t 
li^cnl  !••    niTtuii;  then*   wa^i  a  i;iM>4l 
dial   cif  .Nut.i:!-'?  c>\«n  piTuiiar  ^if(4 


about  her  in  tbe  shape  of  itroni; 
•ense,  ntrong  iuias{ination,  an  J 
ptroug  love  for  eliildnMi.  Though 
unmarried,  iihe  bad  aUaj*  a  great 
work  with  children,  and  children 
had  a  gn*at  likini;  for  biT. 

An   old    !ihre\ui    ahopherd,  wh(» 
yet  di.4tinet]y  remembeRiandnpeakii 
about  her  with  a  light  in  bia  dimmed 
eyea  and  a  flii>li  in   bi!«  cheeka,  haa 
given  me  a  tVw  particular*  rrgard- 
ing  her  tlinni^h  the  miNiium  of  a 
liHral    poet     friend,     Mr.     Joseph 
Teenan.      lie  waa  a  bor  when  alio 
waa  a   midiOe  -  aged    woinan,    aod 
lived  with  bia  family   in  the  ueigh- 
bourhood   (»f   iirani**    Hrae.^t.     She 
waa  exceedingly  kind   to  the   boya 
who  ran  about  the  place.   One  day, 
on  ;:ouig  for  the  family  ndlk,  the 
boy    waH   sorely     tn>ubled   with     a 
aevere  hiccup.     Mi^a  Hum^,  notic- 
ing that,  told  him  a  moat  horrible  tale 
ahout   him   lia%ing  stolen  a  abet*p, 
witieh  po  atront:ly  alfected  the  laU, 
be  now  Mivv,  that  it   made  hit  ha;r 
ptand   on  end;  the  n-Hult  was  tbi* 
hiccup  vanishi  i)  -the  (Hect  deaired 
by    the    kind  -  brarted     obaenrant 
woman.        He      aUo      rememben 
with   p1ea>un*   bow   she,  on   tbeie 
(Kvasion!*.     when     he    UiM^d  to    get 
nulk,  wn?i    in   the  habit  of  making 
rhymea  on  tht-  ordinary  topiea  of  the 
day  to   the  i-aping-moitlied   rustic 
lada.    It  iiiperhapsi  unfortunate  that 
I  cannot   i:et  copies  of  any  of  her 
rhynK*a,  nor  can  the  old  |H^ople  re- 
member them  ;  tbe  w«Mr  and  tear 
of  time  haa  knocked   them  out  of 
tbe   plnct*   of  remembrance.      The 
mirti!*t(-r    ot     Ibilton  also   iaquirrd 
cf  some   old    {-('I'ple  in  his  parish, 
who   ci'iitirm    the    fi^regoing    te»ti- 
n;ony,  but  they  are  likewi«««  unable 
to  n-iiu  :ii1mt  anv  of    brr  rhvinea  ; 
thi-y    ii«\er  l.avtn:;  tH*en  |  rintrd  or 
ci>mniit(«d   t*)   vtritin;;    !*o    far    aa 
known,  but  oiil\  p:iP9ed   by  **  word 
o*    n.outn.'*       "  She     did    talk    ia 
rbvn.i-,"     sa\a      Mr.      Drunimood. 
"  somrtunen   tin   the   weather    and 
ou    natun*,   but   tbe    rhymes    have 
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never  been  preserved."  Tradition 
rumours  that  she  gave  her  brother 
assistance  in  the  composition  of 
the  "  Twa  Do«s/' 

She  was  very  kind  to  the  poor, 
and  an  old  man  now,  but  a  mere 
boy  then,  remembers  with  gratitude 
ber  coming  to  his  mother's  house 
with  some  clioice  bits  for  him 
when  he  was  laid  up  unwell.  This 
generous  feeling  was  native  to  all 
the  Burns  family,  and  was  doubt- 
less fostered  by  the  recitation  of 
the  old  ballads  among  the  sisters  at 
Lochlea.  That  was  a  period  in  all 
their  lives  when  good  solid  founda- 
tions were  formed  ;  neighbours  were 
often  surprised  when  they  entered 
the  kitchen  atdinner-time  to  find  the 
father,  brothers,  and  sisters  sitting 
reading  a  book  while  at  their  humble 
meals.  And  it  is  related,  when 
they  removed  to  Mossgiel,  that  the 
sisters  often  used  to  steal  up  to  the 
room  where  the  poet  and  his  bro- 
ther slept,  and  take  his  manuscripts 
out  of  the  drawer  in  the  small 
table  wherein  he  kept  them,  and 
read  them  after  he  oad  gone  to 
bis  work  on  the  farm.  And  so  well 
were  his  poems  received  that  the 
family  did  not  obtain  a  copy  until 
the  second  edition  appeared.  The 
sisters  often  gratified  their  mother 
by  reading  some  of  the  brother's 
choice  poems  as  they  sat  around 
the  fire  in  the  evenings ;  nor  were 
they  astonished  at  his  popularity,  as 
they  had  always  deemed  him  en- 
dowed with  extraordinary  talent. 
What  a  happy  family  picture  they 
then  presented,  as  they  gatherea 
round  the  ingle  -  nook,  enraptured 
with  the  nervous,  charming  lines 
of  their  passionate,  handsome  bro- 
ther !  Methinks  I  can  see  Anna- 
bella,  tall  and  slender  in  person, 
dark  complexion,  sitting,  radiant  in 
the  bloom  of  youth,  while  her  face, 
which  was  wont  to  be  firm  and 
serious,  lighted  up  with  extraordi- 
nary mirth  at  many  passages,  with 
a  heart  most  kind  and  tender. 


I  can  never  visit  the  rural  church- 
yard,  or  wander  about  the  wimpling 
bums  and  the  cultivi^ted  hills  of  the 
district,  without  the  pictures  of  these 
three  flashing  upon  my  imagination. 
Long  and  fondly  do  I  look  back 
upon  the  loving  active  mother ;  my 
heart  heaves  with  admiration  as  I 
meditate  upon  the  hard-wrought, 
sterling  brother,  but  when  I  think 
of  the  kind,  pleasant  sister,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  some  of  my  sex 
had  lost  a  splendid  wife. 

About  a  year  ago,  in  summer, 
when  I  visited  Bolton  churchyard 
along  with  a  friend,  and  he  having 
a  great  admiration  for  all  that  is 
related  to  Burns,  being  unwilling  to 
leave  the  spot  without  taking'  a 
memento  along  with  him  to  the 
sister  kingdom  from  the  grave, 
stretched  forth  his  hand  as  far  as 
he  could  between  tbe  iron  railings, 
plucked  what  he  could  only  get 
within  his  reach,  a  blade  of  grass. 
He  valued  that  blade  of  grass  as 
much  as  if  it  had  been  the  daintiest 
flower.  Lives  of  common  people 
often  possess  a  poetic  interest  when 
once  we  have  looked  with  a  sympa- 
thetic or  imaginative  eye  on  salient 
events  of  their  lives.  And  a 
countryman  may  be  excused,  nay, 
he  may  be  praised,  as  he  points  with 
feelings  of  pride  to  people  such  as 
these — when  he  declares  that  of 
such  is  the  Scottish  peasantry 
made.  To  one  who  loves  unobtru- 
sive worth,  sterling,  hard,  continu- 
ous work  without  vain  grumblings 
and  any  fallings  behind,  quiet,  reso- 
ute  wills,  and  a  simple  mith  guid- 
ing a  genuine  heart,  such  lives  aa 
theirs  inspire  him  with  untranslat- 
able feelings  of  admiration. 

And  when  last  I  returned  from 
visiting^  their  resting-place,  as  I 
walked  across  old  lawns,  skirted  by 
old  oak  trees,  and  leisurely  enjoyed 
the  soft  luxurious  feelings  which 
spring  from  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  country  life  in  the  genial 
summer-time,  the  shades  of  even- 
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iDg  were  falling,  the  woode  were 
well  nigh  huvhed  from  the  piping; 
•ongs  of  birilp,  a  comely  oiilKoiaid 
waa  slowly  retracing  her  atepa  be- 
neath the  weight  of  two  pitcbera 
full  of  warm  frothy  milk,  but  of 
which  the  was  very  aeon  relicTed 
by  the  strappiug,  frank-faced  game- 
keeper who  had  quicklr  appeared 
from  the  leafy  wood  beyond.  It 
waa  a  acene  I  can  well  remember  aa 
I  atood  hf  the  wooden  gate ;  the  sun 
waa  aettmg,  attended  with  all  its 
September  glory,  the  kine  and  the 
abeep  were  neatling  in  beriea  far 
down  the  old  lawn  near  the  rifer 
alopee,  and  a  few  ffrafe  Toieea  were 
DOW  and  then  beard  from  the 
rookery  cloae  by.  The  fall  of  the 
evening,  aa  it  auggeated  to  me  with 
Btrange  newneaa  the  departure  of 


another  day,  quickly  abaped  in  my 
mind  the  preaenration  of  these  in* 
cidenta  before  the  fall  of  darknesa 
inevitable  takea  from  ua  many  of 
our  eye-witneasea.  Unleta  atniy 
facta  are  speedily  picked  up  by  tlir 
rambler,  there  is  every  likelihood 
of  their  being  lost  for  ever. 

The  quiet  annala  and  atmcgling 
Uvea  of  the  peasantry  are  interest- 
ing to  all  atudeiita  of  human  natun*. 
The  three,  mother,  brother,  ami 
sister,  who  for  long  together  liTed, 
and  now  sleep  in  the  same  rraling- 
place,  represent  in  my  mind  a 
trio  knitted  together  by  tbe  pore 
atrengtb  of  their  affections  and 
the  hard  toils  of  life,  which  is  un- 
common either  for  its  strength  or 
beauty.  In  death  as  in  life  thsj 
are  not  separated. 
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TiuNSLATiD  rRox  Saixt  Bbuti^s  ''PoRTBins  im  FdOIIS.'* 


By  Louisa  Cobkbak. 


Critics,  and  especially  foreigners, 
who  latclj  have  judged  with  most 
severity  our  two  literary  ages,  agree 
in  recognizing  that  what  predomi- 
nated in  them,  what  was  reflected 
in  them  in  a  thou^iand  ways,  what 
gave  them  their  chief  brilliancy  and 
ornament,  was  the  esprit  de  conver- 
sation et  de  societe,  a  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  of  men,  a  quick 
shrewd  preceptiou  of  what  was 
proper  and  what  was  ridiculous,  a 
subtle  delicacy  of  sentiment,  with 
grace,  piquancy,  and  the  most  exqui- 
site politeness  of  language.  And 
in  effect  this  was,  with  certain  re- 
serves we  all  make,  till  about  1789, 
the  distinguishing  characteristic,  the 
striking  feature,  of  French  literature 
among  the  literatures  of  Europe. 
This  glory,  which  has  been  made 
almost  a  reproach  to  our  nation,  is 
in  its  way  fruitful  and  honourable 
to  such  of  us  who  are  able  to  enter 
into  it  and  interpret  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  our  civilization,  and 
consequently  our  language  and 
literature,  had  nothing  in  them  ripe 
or  fixed.  Europe,  on  emerging  from 
her  religious  con  diets  and  all 
through  the  phases  of  the  l^irty 
Years  War,  was  laboriously  elabora- 
ting a  new  political  order ;  and 
France  at  home  was  draining  the 
last  dregs  of  her  civil  discords.  At 
court,  certain  salons  of  wits  were 
the  fashion,  but  as  yet  they  had 
produced  nothing  great  or  original ; 
they    lived    and    fed    on    Spanish 


romances  and  Italian  pastorals  and 
sonnets.  It  wafs  not  till  after 
Richelieu's  time,  after  the  Fronde, 
that,  under  the  Queen-mother  and 
Mazarin,  there  suddenly  appeared, 
as  if  by  miracle,  in  the  midst  of  the 
fStes  of  Saint-Maude  and  Yaux, 
and  in  the  salon  of  the  Hotel  de 
Kambouillet  and  the  ante-chambers 
of  the  young  King,  three  firit  class 
minds,  three  geniuses  differently 
endowed;  but  all  three  possessing 
pure  natural  taste,  perfect  sim- 
plicity, great  fertility,  with  innate 
grace  and  delicacy,  and  destined  to 
inaugurate  a  brilliant  era  of  glory, 
in  which  none  surpassed  them. 
Moli^re,  La  Fontaine,  and  Madame 
de  Sevign6  belong  to  a  literary 
generation  that  preceded  that  of 
which  Kacine  and  Boileau  were  the 
leaders,  and  are  distinguished  from 
these  latter  by  various  traits  which 
result  both  from  the  nature  of  their 
genius  and  the  date  of  their  advent. 
"We  feel  that,  by  their  turn  of  mind 
as  by  position,  they  are  nearer 
the  France  preceding  Louis  XIV. — 
nearer  the  old  language,  the  old 
French  esprit — that  they  were  more 
conversant  with  it  from  their  edu- 
cation and  reading,  and  that  if  they 
are  less  appreciated  by  foreigners 
than  certain  subsequent  writers, 
the^  owe  it  precisely  to  that  in  them 
which  comes  more  home  to  us,  is 
more  indefinable,  more  charming  to 
us  in  their  accent  and  manner.  If, 
therefore,  there  is  now — and  it  is 
most  proper  that  there  should  be — 
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an  endt-aroiir  to  rovific  ami  question 
niniiv  of  till*  jiiui^nit'ijt*)  enouncetl 
twenty  yi»iira  ntj.  !»y  certain  pn>- 
frs5«orii ;  if  ri'lrntli'?*  war  bt»  <lt»- 
rlareil  n';nini*t  nianv  <'xnL'i;i*r:ite>l 
rrputatjun:*,  we  cannot,  on  tin*  other 
hanii,  toil  much  n^npect,  or  too 
{K-mihtently  uphi»li],  those  innnortnl 
writers  wlio  first  pave  lo  Krenrh 
literat  un*  it  ?« chnrncter  of  orit;inn!ity, 
and  ^tniupetl  upon  it  a  phy(iio;:noniy 
that  make:*  it  unique  aniunc:  litera- 
tures. Moliere  drew  from  the 
spectacle  of  life,  from  tlie  livinjj 
play  of  human  whims,  vice^,  aiul 
abnurilitier*.  the  moiit  powerful  and 
loftiest  element*  of  pm»try.  1*1 
Fontaine  ami  Madame  de  Sevi^i.e, 
upon  a  more  limited  htn^e,  had  n 
perception  ho  delicate  and  true  of 
the  tiiinsA  and  life  of  their  time, 
each  in  his  and  her  renpeetive  man- 
ner—  La  Fontaine  nearer  nature, 
Madamtt  de  Se\i<:ne  more  in  ihf 
life  of  society  ;  and  tliis  exquisitely 
full  pere  ptit»n  tliey  h:ive  ki» 
reniiered  to  the  vi-ry  quiek  in  their 
writin:;^  that  thev  ualurallv  tniio 
ti:  -:r  place  hf'sLli*  and  not  much 
b«'i>ir\  tlieir  iliu^trii  us  enntentpo- 
rary.  Tor  the  \  recent  Mai  la  me 
tie  >e\i:;i.«*  i^  i.ur  S'uhject  ;  it  ^eemB 
a.H  if  li.l  tlat  can  he  ^aill  r.f  her  has 
been  alri-a'l\  ^a!d  ;  ami,  indeed, 
detail'*  arc  wi'A  Lijh  «'x]tau^te4l ; 
but  we  thiiik  that,  h:tl.eilo,  >he  has 
bt-en  eoii7<i>:ert-d  too  mueli  apart 
In 'III  l.er  Mirri<;:i;dir.L'!*.  a*  wai  lon^ 
the  c.iM'  in  n  >;  eet  to  I.i  Tontaine, 
ui'h  wi.i'i:;  .-li'-  li'i-  niueh  in  Ci>mmoD. 
^"o\\  tlat  t'lii' hoc'e^v  of  whieli  i»he 
ffprtM-nt*  tiie  ikopI  br:iii:int  hide 
in  nod.M^  :r«*m  u?  bt-romefi,  an  a 
wii'.e.  !!.•  re  rlfiirlv  dttir.cii  to  our 
vitw.  It  i.i  *:'.'!ir.  un.l  at  the  «an;e 
til  ••  v..i'Xr  :.» I'l  >'»urv.  t"  a^-irn  t-* 
Ma>ia'  r  dr  St\-^':  i  i.t  r  j  !a,f.  her 
M-  ;  nftji'.ri',  a!i-;  i  i  r  n  ..i!i  •..«  S"  ;!. 
|).  ■..'!.•?-  .t  1<  fr'-iM  iiivi:  ;:  l.olf  ! 
t"  K«<|'  ti.  *  in  \i«'V  a:.d  tu  t:.kr 
:i.t.»  a«  I «  .i.t  the  i:  lli  ri*::re  ff  !*.•■ 
t'.:i.i  •,  il.it  pt\er..:  ii.*t:i  ,:ij>'.ed 
n.iiid*  of  «  U-  i\.:\   •it  III   d:-|"»i-d   tj 


ju  l^c  with  as  much  leritj  as  harsh- 
uei«!i  one  of  the  most  delicious 
natures  that  everexii^ted.  We  >han 
be  glad  if  thin  article  should  help 
to  dispel  some  of  those  unjust 
pn-judice*. 

Tiie   excesses    of   the    Kepencj 
have    Uvn     much    liranded  ;     but 
before  the  He^enry  of  Philippe  of 
Orleans thf re  uas  another  Keijencv, 
not  less   di:isolute,    not  less   licen- 
tious, and  htili  more  atrocious  from 
the  cruelty  that  formed  part  of  it  ; 
a  kind  of  itideou4  transition  between 
the  debaucheries  of  Henri  III.  and 
ttiose  of  Ijouis  XV.     The  immor* 
nlitie!«    of    the     Licne,    that     hmd 
smouhlered  under  lleu'i    IV.  and 
Kiohelieu,  burs^t  out  when  the  hand 
that  had  n*;>ri*>NeiI  them  was  with* 
drawn.     iK'baueherv   was  a4  luon- 
strous  as  it  iiail  been  at  the  time  of 
the  mi'/nonjt^  or  a  si  it  became  latrr 
on  at  the  time  of  the  nwej ;   but 
it  wait,  above  all,  the  assassinations, 
the  pi»isonint;!i    -thoM*  Italian  prmc* 
ti«vA   introduet'd    by    the    Mediois. 
and  t!ic  mad  fury  fir  duelling  be* 
queathed    by    f>ur   civil  mars,  that 
n.ade  tlim  rpoeh  reM*mbIe  the  six- 
teen tli  century  an-l  d(stin:;ui»hed  it 
from  the  «-i::}iteent  h.    Such  diH*s  the 
regency  of  Anne  of  Austriaapprar 
to  the  iTupartial  reader;  such  was 
the    (lark     paii;*uinary   back(pt>und 
on    \\hieh,  one    lliif   morninc.   the 
Fronde    took    »hape   -the     Fronde 
uiiieh  It  ifi  a*^reeil  tn  call  au  armefd 
jiilr.     Thv  ei>ni!urt  of  the  «nmen 
of  tliat  time,  the  mo:«t  diitincuished 
bv  tlu'ir  birtii,  leautv.  and  intellect, 
seeni!*  fahuloii*,  one  almost  wishes 
to  bi-he«e   tliey    wen*  calumniated 
bv   hiMoriiii!*.     Hut  as  one  excess 
alwaxs  had 4   to   its   opposite,   the 
Kmall  trroup  <  f  wn-nen  who  ei^caped 
tiiifl    c^Tni;>t><»n   threw   theniselrea 
inti*  e>e!.tiiiiiMitnl   metaphysii'S,  and 
b«  i-a:ite  til-'  J  r^-jfir/r*  :    hence   the 
oriL'in  oft   e  il>>tel  df  ]Limb<iuiilet. 
It     Ummiiii'     t!!e     fi'fu^e     4f     Ipood 
n:«>raN  in  ii-,*it  h.^vcty.    As  for  good 
ta»te.  It  tu'i  at  la»t  luuu  1  its  account 
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there,  for  Madame  de  Sevigne  came 
out  of  it. 

Madcinosielle  Marie  de  Babutin- 
Chantal  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Baron  de  Chautal,  a  fire-eatiug 
duellist,  who,  one  Easter  Sunday,  left 
the  communion  table  in  order  to  go 
act  as  second  to  the  famous  Count  de 
Bouteville.  Brought  up  by  her 
uncle,  the  excellent  Abbe  de  Cou- 
langes,  she  at  an  early  age  received 
solid  instruction,  learning  Latin, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  from  Chapelain 
and  M6nage.  At  eighteen  she 
married  the  Marquis  de  Sevigne, 
a  man  unworthy  ot*  her,  who,  after 
having  treated  her  \sith  neglect, 
was  killed  in  a  duel  in  1651. 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  left  free  at  this 
early  age  with  a  sou  afid  daughter, 
never  married  again.  She  adored 
ber  children,  especially  her  daugh- 
ter ;  this  Was  her  only  passion. 
Shewasalaughin":  blonde,  sprightly 
and  playful,  with  nothing  sensual 
about  her;  the  flashes  of  her  wit 
lit  up  and  spnrkled  in  her  ever- 
changing  eyes — as  she  herself  says, 
her paupierea  higarrhes.  She  became 
one  ot"  the  prtcieuses ;  and  went 
into  society,  was  loved,  sought  for 
and  courted,  scattering  around  her 
des passions  malheureuses,  which  she 
paid  little  attention  to,  generously 
retaining,  however,  as  friends,  those 
whom  she  rejected  as  lovers.  Her 
cousin  Bussy,  her  master  Menage, 
the  Prince  de  Couti  the  great 
Conde's  brother,  the  surintendant 
Pouquet,  wasted  their  sighs  upon 
her;  to  the  latter  in  his  disgrace 
she  remained  unflinchingly  faithful. 
When  she  describes  to  M.  de  Pom- 
ponne  the  surintendant's  trial,  with 
what  emotion  she  speaks  of  noire 
cher  malheureux  I  Still  young  and 
beautiful,  without  aflectation  she 
took  her  place  in  society  on  the 
footing  of  her  love  for  her  daughter, 
and  asked  no  other  happiness  than 
that  of  bringing  her  out  and  seeing 
ber  shine.  From  1663  Mademoiselle 
de  Sevigne  figured  in  the  brilliant 


ballets  at  Versailles',  and  the  official 
poet,  Benzerade,  who  then  held  at 
court  the  post  that  Bacine  and 
Boileau  filled  after  1672,  composed 
more  than  one  madrigal  ia  honour 
of  this  hergere  and  this  nymph  whom, 
an  idolizin?  mother  called  ilie 
prettiest  girl  in  France*  In  1669 
M.  de  Grignan  obtained  her  in 
marriage,  and  sixteen  months  after 
he  took  her  off*  to  Provence,  where 
he  commanded  as  lieutenant-general 
during  the  absence  of  M.  de  Ven- 
dome.  Separated  henceforth  from 
her  daughter,  whom  she  saw  again 
only  for  short  periods  after  long 
intervals,  Madame  de  Sevigne 
found  solace  for  her  ennuis  in  an 
almost  daily  correspondence  with 
her,  which  was  continued  up  to  the 
year  of  her  death  in  1696--a  period 
of  twenty-five  years,  excepting  the 
gaps  due  to  the  occasional  reunion 
of  the  mother  and  daughter. 
Previous  to  this  separation  in  1671, 
we  have  but  a  few  letters  from 
Madame  de  Sevigne  addressed  to 
her  cousin  Bussy,  and  a  few  others 
to  M.  de  Pomponno  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Fouquet*s  trial.  Accordingly 
it  is  dating  only  from  this  period 
that  we  become  acquainted  with  her 
private  life,  her  habits,  the  books 
she  read,  and  the  minutest  particu- 
lars of  the  society  in  which  she 
lived  and  of  which  she  was  the  soul. 
First  of  all,  at  the  very  outset  of 
these  letters,  we  find  ourselves  in 
an  altogether  different  world  from 
that  of  the  Fronde  or  the  Begency. 
"We  see  that  what  is  called  French 
society  is  at  last  constituted.  No 
doubt  (and  in  default  of  the 
numerous  memoirs  of  the  time 
the  anecdotes  related  by  Madame 
de  Sevigny  would  prove  it)  horri- 
ble disorders,  gross  orgies,  were  still 
current  among  the  young  nobility, 
upon  whom  Louis  XIV.  imposed, 
as  the  condition  of  his  favonr,  the 
observance  of  dignity,  politeness, 
and  elegance ;  no  doubt,  underlying 
this  brilliant  surface,  this  touma- 
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ment  f^ldinc:,  thero  wna  rice  enough 
to  biirwt  out  anew  under  another 
Repencr,  more  especiRlly  when  the 
biijotrv  of  the  olofiii^  yeara  of  a 
rei^n  had  i^et  it  fernientini;.  Rut 
at  least  f decorum  \n  obnen-ed,  public 
opinion  bei;ins  to  denounce  what  ia 
is^noble  and  Rro***.  Furthermore,  na 
licentiouanoHM  and  brutality  were 
kept  more  out  of  view,  roomlity 
and  int('lh*i*eniv  bei'ame  more 
aim  pie.  The  title  of  prfrieuttt 
went  out  of  fashion.  Women  re- 
membennl  with  antnile  to  have  bivn 
a  prrcieusr^  but  that  time  waa  pant. 
There  wns  an  end  to  interminable 
dif>aertations  on  the  sonnet  uf  Job 
or  Urania,  on  the  nirtr  de  Tendre,  or 
upon  the  ehamrtfr  of  the  Uomnin  ; 
but  people  talk  of  the  court  newii, 
recollections  of  the  sieue  of  Pnrii*, 
or  the  war  of  (ruvenne  ;  Monsieur 

■ 

le  canliiial  de  Retz  relates  hi?*  tra- 
vels. Monsieur  de  la  Hochi*foueau1d 
moral ixes,  Maiann*  de  hi  Favette 
makes  n'f1fi*tioi)!4  on  fet'linir.  and 
Madame  «it»  Si»vii;ne  interrupts  tlnMU 
all  to  quote  nimie  witty  expn"*sion 
of  her  dauL'ht«'r's  «tr  some  prank 
of  \\vT  Mill*!*.  «»r  a  diMtritrfion  of 
d*Ilart|'ievil!i*.  «ir  r.f  Monsieur  •!« 
Hrani-a*.  It  i*  ditfirult  for  us  in 
the<»»  «!av«,  with  i»ur  habits  of  prne- 
tieal  po!»it|vi»  (xvnpntion,  to  r«*ali/." 
this  lift'  of  li-i-'in*  end  talk.  Now- 
a-dav^  the  witrld  m(»v«'^  no  f.i«t.  and 
so  many  thin:*'*  in  rapid  siietvs^ion 
pn»s»»r»t  theniM'lvt'^  to  \ifw,  that 
everv  inttiTit  we  have  in  not  tiio 
much  to  !«>nk  at  anil  tn^sp  them. 
For  a 4  thi*  d.iy4  pa«ii  iti  studv,  th«f 
ovcnin;;;s  iri   hitIoms  discufsion.  de- 


lightful talks.caiM^r/rf,  there  ii  little 
or  none. 

The  claaa  that  in  our  dar  haa  beat 
preierved  the  habits  of  leitnre  of 
the  laat  two  centuriea  aeema  to 
hat'e  done  so  at  the  cost  of  remain* 
int^  strangers  to  the  manners  and 
ideaa  of  the  present.*  At  the 
period  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
far  from  being  a  hindrance  to 
following  The  literary,  religious,  or 
notitic.il  movement,  this  kind  of 
fife  was  precisely  the  fittest  for  ob- 
serving it.  A  glance  now  and  then 
snflic«'d  a  man, without  stirring  from 
his  chair,  anil  the  rest  of  bis  time 
was  his  to  inthil^e  his  taates  and 
attend  to  his  friends.  Hei«ides,  con- 
versation was  not  yet  \»hat  it  be- 
came in  the  eighteenth  century  in  the 
salons  oneneti  under  the  presideni- 
ship  of  Fontenelle  an  occupation, 
a  business,  a  pn^tension  ;  people  did 
not  necesHarily  aim  at  being  « itty, 
a  geometrical,  philosophical,  or  aen- 
timental  display  was  not  indispens- 
able, hut  men  talked  uf  themselvrs, 
of  others,  of  little  or  nothing.  It 
wa«,  as  Madame  de  Sevicro  says. 
endless  conversation.  "After  din- 
ner,*' she  writ4*s  somewhere  to  her 
daughter,  **  we  went  into  the  most 
delii^htful  wo«>d  in  the  world  to 
talk  ;t     there   we    staved    till    sit 

m 

oVlock  in  all  sorts  of  conversation, 
so  ^rxid,  so  tender,  so  kind,  so 
courteous  as  regards  you  and  me« 
that  I  am  still  cpiite  |H*net rated  by 
it.**  In  this  fiimple,  (*asy,  gractTully 
animate!  movement  of  st>ciely.  a 
viikit.  a  Ii'tter  rc*eeived,  insii*Dificant 
in  itseit',    was  an   event    that  f^\c 


•  Si'i-^  tK>«#  ]\:- -  wmr^  writUn  I  hw  '■•iun  h%\  •v»-«i  m  li  rMnark  t-i  mrvrif  with 
infinit'-  :  Vi'-i*-  tf.i!  tJ:«ri- b^«  ••*?!  i;jm  Ii  i  i.ii^^rati  ••'.  rr-«]ii>.-iiii.*  tb#  lici^r  uf  ihie  es^rtl 
tif  rt»n*^rpit»  .  ,  :»;  Kr»:.*f  .  i.--  i*iJ.!  •• .  'i.  i.«  h  «!  ■>,  b**  J^t  it.  \»\x\  Xhrn  art  Sa- 
r»ni»in«,    r.  ^  •,*    f  t:.--  \/t«  rriit'.h       Thii  .•    ill  tbr  in  -r**  •t-|ui*it«'   (■•  er.;-ir  m  %  ibin^  obb* 

♦  Mi'-T.  •^.  *  \-  M-«ntT*n«irr,  'f  tbe  n*n«'  *.■*  %*  lla-l-im^  'le  S^rl^r,  tat  «b« 
bad  irw  \'*t  !«'  .  iiv  tb.k*i  ahr  K«.|,  writing  in  !•'.•'•  •  t-  Mft'Utn-  il«  MntUr.-if  upif*  »■  hlfal 
ui  %T9ir  1  .  '■■  '.'..%'.  >bi-  wi«  r>iftj|.>«in/,  »i«!.f-«io  KkT'  in  il  Icr^*  »nil  hf-riMDr«  i*f  diffrrvat 
kinlt.  "  ■'*  .  •-.*  •twt,  "  wr  i:.  .«i  I  i«»  \'.\  •.  rta  ■(  {-Tikni  l-i  U-  At!«  tn  ttlk  nf  all  Mdi  of 
lhiii<;«  I-.  ■  v-rv-ti  -1.  «b.-h  1/1  y  >;r  iaiU  ati  I  V-j  tu.ht  ii  tbc  .Tratcrt  plraiurr  Umts  b  i« 
lift,  ukl  ft'is/'t  tie  only  vnr  to  m/  nio4.'* 
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pleasure,  and  was  eagerly  passed 
from  hand  to  hand.  The  least  thiugs 
derived  a  value  from  the  manner 
and  form  they  were  presented  in ; 
it  was  art  which  unconsciously  they 
carried  into  their  very  life.  For 
example,  the  visit  of  Madame  de 
Ghaulues  to  the  Bookers,  It  has 
been  said  that  Madame  de  Sevigoe 
elaborated  her  letters,  that  while 
writing  them  she  was  thinking,  if  not 
of  posterity,  at  least  of  the  society 
of  her  own  time,  whose  approbation 
she  desired  to  obtain.  This  is 
untrue,  the  time  of  Yoiture  and 
Balzac  was  gone  by.  She  lets  her 
pen  run  on  telling  everything  she 
can  think  of,  and  when  time  presses 
she  scarcely  reads  over,  •*  Indeed," 
she  says,  *'  with  friends  one  has  to 
let  one*s  pen  trot  on  as  it  pleases, 
mine  has  always  the  reins  on  its 
neck."  But  there  are  days  when 
she  has  more  time,  when  she  feels 
herself  more  in  the  vein;  then, 
naturally  enough,  she  is  careful. 
She  arranges,  she  composes  nearly  as 
much  as  La  Fontaine  does  for  one  of 
his  fables ;  for  example,  the  letter  to 
M.  de  Coulanges  upon  the  mar- 
riage of  Mademoiselle,  also  that 
upon  poor  Picard,  who  is  sent  off 
for  not  wishing  to  fade.  Letters 
of  this  kind,  brilliant  for  their 
form  and  art,  in  which  there  were 
not  too  many  secrets  nor  scandals, 
were  talked  of  in  society,  and  every 
one  wai  eager  to  read  them.  **  I 
must  not  forget  what  happened  to 
me  this  morning,"  writes  Madame 
Coulanges  to  her  friend,  *'  some  one 
said  to  me,  '  Madame,  here  is  one  of 
Madame  de  Thianges'  valets.'  I  or- 
dered him  to  be  admitted.  Here  is 
what  he  had  to  say :  *  Madame,  I 
ceme  from  Madame  de  Thianges, 
who  begs  you  will  send  her  Madame 
de  Sevigne's  letter  about  the  horse 
and  the  one  about  the  prairie.*  I 
told  the  laquais  I  would  bring  them 
myself  to  his  mistress,  and  in  this 
way  got  rid  of  him ;  so  you  see  your 
letters   are  as  much  talked  of  as 


they  deserve ;  it  is  certain  thej  are 
delicious,  and  you  are  like  your 
letters."  Letters,  then,  like  conver- 
sation, were  a  subject  of  great  im- 
portance, but  neither  were  com- 
posed— only  people  threw  them- 
selves into  them  with  all  their  minds 
and  all  their  souls.  Madame  de 
Sevigne  is  continually  praising  her 
daughter  on  this  chapter  of  letters : 
''  You  have  incomparable  thoughts 
and  tirades."  She  says  she  reads 
here  and  there  certain  choice  parts 
for  persons  worthy  to  hear  them: 
*'  Sometimes  I  read  a  little  bit  to 
Madame  de  Villers,  but  she  fixes  on 
the  tender  passages  and  tears  come 
to  her  eyes." 

The  naivete  of  Madame  de  Se- 
vigne*s  letters  has  been  contested, 
and  no  less  contested  has  been  the 
sincerity  of  her  love  for  her  daugh- 
ter ;  and  here  again  the  time  she 
lived  in  has  been  lost  sight  of,  and 
how  in  that  life  of  luxury  and 
leisure,  passions  may  appear  to 
have  been  fancies  in  the  same  way 
that  in  such  conditions  manias  often 
become  passions.  She  idolized  her 
daughter,  and  had,  while  still  young, 
taken  her  place  in  society  on  that 
footing.  It  was  with  reference  to 
this  that  Arnauld  d*Andilly  called 
her  the  pretty  pagan ;  and  separa- 
tion only  intensified  her  passion. 
She  had  little  else  to  think  of,  and 
the  questions  and  compliments  of 
those  she  saw  invariably  turned 
upon  it.  This  precious  and  almost 
sole  affection  of  her  heart  ended  in 
being  at  last  a  kind  of  defence  to 
her,  which  she  used  as  a  sort  of  fan. 
Nevertheless,  Madame  de  Sevigni 
was  perfectly  sincere,  frank,  with- 
out any  false  pretences.  She  was 
one  of  t'le  firdt  who  described  some 
one  as  genuine.  She  would  have 
iu vented  this  expression  (vraie)  for 
her  daughter  if  M.  de  la  Bocbe- 
foucauld  had  not  already  found  it 
for  Madame  de  la  Fayette.  She  at 
all  events  delights  in  applying  it 
to  the    person  she  loves.      When 
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we  have  analyzed  this  iuezhaustible 
maternal  love,  and  turned  it  about 
a  Iiunilred  wayii,  we  ai;ree  with  the 
opinion  and  explanation  of  M.  da 
I'umpuiine :  '*  It  appears  that  Ma- 
dame de  Scvigny  iovea  Madame 
dc  Grii;nan  pohhionately.  Do  you 
know  the  secri't  ?  Would  you  like 
me  to  till  you  'f  It  is  that  ih$  lottt 
her  ptumionatrly."  It  would  be  most 
un<:rat'-tul  to  cavii  with  Madame  de 
Sevi'^Li'  on  thin  mo>t  innocent  and 
Ie<{ititijate  paasion,  to  whicli  we  arc 
indebti*.},  that  we  are  able  to  fullow, 
Btt'p  by  step  during  twenty-Hix 
year:*,  the  wittiest  wianan  of  the 
motkt  drli^htt'ul  period  of  the  most 
deiii^hlful  French  nocietv.* 

Ij'i  FiiTitaints  the  painter  of  tit-lJs 
and  aiiiii::iU,  was  by  no  means  li^Mo- 
rant  ot'  xicietv,  which  he  lia^  «  ften 
(lelinrat-.d  with  rxqui!«ito  irony. 
Ma^ianie  dc  Se\i«;i.e,  on  her  s'de, 
loVfd  the  ctMint ry.  Slie  maile  li»ii^ 
HojiMirn."*  at  Livry,  where  I  hi*  Abli«'* 
i.*oijlaii>;i'S  lived,  and  at  Ikt  uwa 
<*ittat4%  tlie  liochtn^  in  Brittany. 
It  it  aniusin;;  to  M*e  undir  what 
nnprct  .nhe  saw  and  dcpicti-d  nature. 
FiH't  «»f  all.  we  prrccue  thai,  like 
our  exocllcitt  fabulii-t,  i^he  had  read 
**  Artrre  "  in  her  voun:;  iia\  !■,  and  had 
hadhiT  revi  riesun(lerthenivtli>ii«>:;i- 
eal  hii  nil  I*  i»f  Vaux  and  Saiut  Main  e. 
She  l.iVfs  to  walk  hu  thr  t'iiyt  uf 
Knd'  hWuiit  brtnitifitl  mja//*»*x,  to 
]>ass  a  ciiuple  «>!'  Iii*ur!«  :il<>nr  uitli 
the  h'linaiiniuJ'*.  Hi  r  Itkvj*  arc 
diC  »rated  witii  inscrtjil  u:in  and  ih- 
i;eiii>  II!*  di-\ice<*.  aftrr  tiie  ta^dion 
of  the  Ia:KUcape9  iit  t  .e  J*,i»f-^r 
JiJo  and  .trnttita,  *  *  />  //ii  ro  s  i  f'tr 
nirtt^^  sa\s  one  of  n.v  trev,-.  I'tjc 
other  aiiawers:  A-H"f  »  U(  tnrrtfn. 
On**  diteA  n->l  kn  'W  w:.t<'ii  to  li^^ten 
to."      Ai.d  eL*e»here:   •"As  tn  uur 


•entence*,  thej  are  not  disfigured. 
I  often  visit  them.     They  are  even 
added  to,  and  two  neighbour  trees 
sometimes  aflirm  two  oppofites  :   Lm 
lontanansa  ogni  gran  piaga  tnlda^ 
and  Piaga  J* amor  non  «»'  tana  uiau 
There  an*  five  or  six  in  tbi«  waj 
at  variance.**    These  rather  insipid 
reminiscences  of  pantoraU  and  ro- 
mances come   naturally  from    her 
pen,  and  delightfully  set  off  niauT 
fre^h    orii{inal    descriptions   which 
she  aluue  could    write.     '*  I    have 
ct»nie  here  (to  Jjivry)  to  see  the  last 
of  the  beautiful  weather,  and  to  lar 
fart* well  to  the  leaves.      Thev  are 
still  on  the   tice^.  and   have    oiilj 
changed  colour  -instead  of  green, 
they  are  all  the  colours  of  aun»ra, 
and  t(o  many  auroras  that  it  makes 
a    rich  I    nia^nitieeut    ;;old  brocade, 
which  one  i:«  incliiied  to  nay  is  more 
beautiful   than  t;reen,  were  it  onlj 
t'or  the  chani^e."     And  when  she  ia 
at  the  liochrrM :  **  I  .should  bo  quite 
happy  in  thei««*  woods  if  1  had  one 
leaf  that  could  nin*;.     Ah  !  the  de- 
li*{ht  o(  a  leaf  that  sini^i!**    And 
how  nhe  panits  for  u^  the  triumph 
of   the   month    of    M'ly,  when   tka 
ni*jh  tiny  ale,  tht*  en**koo^  the  /iMJir/, 
open    thr    spring    in    uur  forests ! 
How  »lie  niaKe:*  uS  feel,  and  almost 
touch,  those  ttrautiful   crystal  Jay 9 
of  autumn   thaf   *tre  nn  longer  hit, 
that  are  not  coil  *     When  ber  son, 
to  meet  the  expeiiM*!««  1  hts  extrava- 
gant lite,  hat  the  old  wood  of  UuroQ 
cut  down,  s*.eiA  moved,  and  laments 
with  ail   the   bani'^hed  drvads   and 
wi»od-g(;il.'*.    Honsard  never  mourned 
nil 're    ti'Urhinir'v    the   fall   oi    the 
fort?t  I'f  <  i  :thi  tne,  ni  »r  M .  <ie  Chateau* 
brand  ti.at  of  his  paterijal  woodsL 

Seeing  her  so  often  bright  and 
pla\fii!.  It    Would  be   an   error  to 


*  M  W  i!  krn\r  -lo  h.t  aftii  ■.x%  •  i  Ma'ini*  ir  >i>vi»n-  •  remAtkt  tLrvvJIj  thsl  sW  wh» 
\.\\  :ti  :.ti*crni!  ft  )  :ij  *■  •*.:  >ii.*'i  >i-trl  ■<  1  lt\  1  :  ;  t.  .1  trie  t»  Latr  ibe  liiisl  fffr.iB{, 
hi«.n^  *":i  • !;  \n  ■  r;  >. lu  \\  -■■  vax'.\  az.  a«c  All  tbf  \.x\*.  -n  ■  f  Lrr  lurftrl  vm,  m  it  VffSi, 
b«*ll  I 'I  r'-«'-f  V'-.  to  '.'  .\»i*L--l,  !»Ur  tii,  •  ti  Irr  'lauirKlir  Kariv  lelt  a  vidov,  ilonsg  tkt 
be«l  frirt  oi  bT  i  ath.  *Ur  a|  }-.Ar»  nr«er  to  b»rt  l^vrl  »  lotrr.  Whftl  S  SSVi^  vksft 
trmma-i-.**     f  !  ■«• '    iter  ^u,:Llrr  ibbrritri  all,  «ilL  cuui|--iiu-l  ifitsreti. 
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suppose  that  Madame   de  Sevigne 
was  frivolous   or   unfeelinqf.      She 
was  serious,  even  melancholy,  espe- 
cially   during    her    visits    to    the 
country,  and  the  habit  of  reverie 
occupies  a  large  space  in  her  life. 
Only  we   must  be  clear  upon  the 
subject.      Her   dreams   under  her 
long,  thick,  sombre  avenues   were 
not  after  the  manner  of  Delphine, 
or  of  Corinne.     This  style  of  reverie 
was  not  yet  invented.     It  took  '93 
in  order  that  Madame  de  Stnel  cnuld 
write  her  admirable  book  of  "  L'ln- 
fluencedes  Passions  sur  le  Bonheur." 
Up   to   that   time    to   dream    was 
a  simpler,    easier,  more   individual 
thing,  and  yet  less  note  was  taken 
of  it.    It  was  to  think  of  her  absent 
daughter  in  Provence,  of  lier  son,  wlio 
was  in  Candia  or  at  the  army ;  of  her 
friends  at  a  distance  or  dead  ;  it  was 
saying,  **  As  to  my  life,  you  know  it ; 
it  is  passed  with  five  or  six  friends 
whose    society   pleases,   and    iu   a 
thousand  duties  one  is  obliged  to 
fulfil,  and  this  is  not  a  trifie ;  but 
what  vexes  me  is,  tiiat   the  days 
pass  in  doing  nothing,  and  that  our 
poor  life  is  made  up  of  these  days, 
and  we  grow  old,  and  we  die.     I 
think  it  all  very  sad."     The  formal 
and  regular  religion  that  then  go- 
verned life  greatly  contributed  to 
temper  that  extravagance  of  sensi- 
bility and  imagination   which   has 
since  been  left  unrestrained.     Ma- 
dame de  Sevigne  carefully  avoided 
those   ideas,  over  which  we   must 
^lide:  and  more  than  once  rallies 
her  daughter  for  her  leauing  to  Car- 
tesianism.*    As  to  herself,  amid  the 
vicisttitudes  of  this  world,  she  bows 
her  head  and  takes  refuge  in  a  kind 
of  providential  fatalism,  with  which 


her   relations    with    Porte    Boyal 
and   her  readings    of   Nicole  and 
Saint  Augustin  had  inspired   her. 
This    religious    and   resigned  cha- 
racter increased   in   her  with  age, 
without  in  the  least  changing  the 
serenity    of   her   temper ;    it   fre- 
quently communicates  to  her  lan- 
guage a    profound  thoughtfulness 
and   grave   tenderness.     There  is, 
especially,  a  letter  to  M.  de  Cou- 
langes  upon  the  death  of  Louvois, 
the  Minister,  in  which  she  rises  to 
the   sublimity   of    Bossuet,   as    at 
other   times,  and  in  other   places, 
she   reaches    the   comic    power  of 
Moliore.    M.  de  Saiut-Surin,  in  his 
estimable    work    on    Madame    de 
Sevigne,  loses   no    opportunity    of 
contrasting   her   with    Madame  de 
Staei,  and  giving  her  the  advantage 
over  this  celebrated  woman.     We 
also  think   that  the  comparison  is 
interesting  and  useful,  but  that  it 
should  not  be  to  the  detriment  of 
either.     Madame   de   Staol   repre- 
sents quite  a  new  state  of  society, 
Madame  de    Sevigne  one    that  is 
passed  away — hence,  a   prodigious 
difference,    which    one    might    be 
tempted  to  explain  exclusively  by 
the  difference  in  their  turn  of  minds 
and  natures.      Yet,   without    pre- 
tending to  deny  the  profound  ori- 
ginal  dissimilarity   between    these 
two  characters — one  of  whom  knew 
only  maternal  love,  while  the  other 
felt  all  the  passions,  including  the 
most  generous  and  virile — we  find 
in  them,  on  looking  closely,  many 
weaknesses,     many     qualities,     in 
common,  the  different  developmeat 
of  which  depended  on  the  diversity 
of  the  times  they  lived  in.     What 
naturalness,  full  of  graceful  light- 


*  Madame  de  Grignan's  merits  have  often  been  the  subject  of  discussion,  and  bcr  mother 
has  rather  damaged  her  in  our  eyes  bj  her  over-praise  ;  to  be  so  much  loved  as  she  was  is 
mn  embarrassing  r6le  to  sustain  in  the  eyes  of  indifferent  people.  The  son,  who  was  a  rake, 
appears  to  us  far  more  lovable.  I  can  imagine  Madame  de  Sevigne's  reason  and  gaiety, 
which  were  so  charmingly  blended  in  her,  being  divided,  cut  in  two  parts,  and  given 
fo  her  children  ;  the  son  had  her  charm,  bat  was  not  steady  or  solid,  the  daughter 
bad  her  reason,  bat  was  a  little  bard,  it  seems  to  me,  and  had  none  of  her  mother's 
enchantment  and  piquancy. 
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Sennes,  its  Parliament  is  trans- 
ferred to  Yannes,  that  twenty-five 
or  thirty  men  are  taken  at  random 
to  be  hanged ;  that  a  whole  street  is 
driyen  away  and  banished,  women 
in  childbirth,  old  men  and  children, 
with  orders  to  give -them  no  shelter 
under  pain  ot  death ;  when  they 
put  to  the  rack  and  quarter,  and 
Irom    racking    and  quartering,   to 

fain  breathing  time,  they  begin 
anging ;  amid  such  horrors,  exer- 
cised on  innocent  persons,  or  upon 
poor  misled  wretches,  one  shudders 
to  sec  Madaoie  de  Sevigne  writing 
in  almost  her  usual  light  strain. 
One  longs  to  see  a  burning,  bitter, 
generous  indignation  in  her  ;  above 
all,  one  wishes  to  blot  from  her 
letters  .lines  like  the  following: 
"  The  insurgents  of  Bennes  have 
escaped  long  ago,  and  so  the  good 
suffer  for  the  wicked  ;  but  I  think 
airsrightprovided  the  4,000  soldiers 
at  Bennes,  under  Messieurs  de 
Porbiu  and  de  Yins,  don't  prevent 
ine  walking  in  my  woods,  which 
are  now  of  marvellous  height  and 
beauty;*  and  farther  on,  "They 
have  seized  sixty  townsoien,  and 
to-morrow  the  hanging  commences. 
This  province  is  a  good  example  for 
the  others,  and,  above  all,  will  teach 
them  to  respect  their  governors 
and  governesses,  and  not  to  insult 
them,  or  throw  stones  into  their 
gardens."  And  lastly,  *'  You  speak 
very  pleasantly  of  our  troubles. 
We  are  no  longer  so  much  racked ; 
just  one  every  eight  days  to  keep 
up  justice.  Sanging  seems  to  me 
now  quite  a  refreshment." 

The  Duke  de  Chaulnes,  who  in- 
stigated all  this  vengeance  because 
stones  had  been  thrown  into  his 
garden,  and  insulting  language — the 
mildest  form  of  which  was  great 
pig — had  been  used  to  him,  did  not 
on  account  of  it  lose  one  jot  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne*s  friendship. 
He  continues  to  be  for  her  and 
Madame  de  Grignan,  our  good 
Duke,    Even  more  than  this.  When 


he  18  appointed  Ambassador  to 
Borne  and  leaves  the  country,  be 
leaves  all  Brittany  tit  sadness.  No 
doubt,  in  all  this  there  is  material 
for  reflections  upon  the  manners 
and  civilization  of  the  grand  Steele. 
Our  readers  can  easily  supply  these 
for  themselves.  We  only  regret 
that  on  this  occasion  Madame  de 
ISevigne's  heart  did  not  ri^e  above 
the  prejudices  of  her  time.  8he 
was  worthy  that  it  should  have 
done  so,  for  her  goodness  equalled 
her  beauty  and  grace.  We  find  her 
sometimes  pleading  for  convicts  to 
M.  de  Yivonne  or  M.  de  Griguan. 
The  most  interesting  of  her  pro- 
teges was  a  gentleman  of  Proveuce, 
whose  name  has  not  come  down  to 
us.  **  This  poor  fellow,"  she  says, 
"  was  attached  to  M.  de  Fouquet. 
He  was  convicted  of  having  helped 
to  convey  a  letter  to  Madame  Fou- 
quet from  her  hubband.  For  this 
he  was  condemned  to  the  galleys 
for  five  years.  It  is  rather  an  ex- 
traordinary thing.  You  know  he 
is  one  of  the  best  fellows  in  the 
world,  and  as  fit  for  the  galleys  as 
he  is  tit  ,to  take  the  moon  with  hilf 
teeth.*' 

Madame  de  Sevigue*s  style  has 
been  so  often  and  so  subtly  judged, 
analyzed,  and  admired,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  now  to  fiud  a  eulogium 
at  once  new  and  suitable  to  apply 
to  it ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we 
feel  no  way  disposed  to  revive 
commonplaces  by  cavilling  or  cri- 
ticisms. One  single  general  observa- 
tion will  suffice  us :  it  is,  that  the 
grand  and  beautiful  styles  of  Louis 
XIY.'s  age  may  be  connected  with 
two  difierent  modes  of  proceeding, 
with  two  opposite  manners.  Mal- 
herbe  and  Balzac  founded  the 
learned,  chastened,  polished,  la- 
boured stylo  in  our  literature,  iu 
producing  which  you  arrive  from 
thought  to  expression,  slowly,  by 
degrees,  by  dint  of  selection  and 
erasures.  It  is  this  style  that 
Boileau  recommends  on  all  occi^ 
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•ioDt.     He  would  hare  a  work  put 
back  t  went  J  times  upon  tb«  ttocka, 
have    it    poliibed  aud   re-poliabed 
without  end.      He  boatta  of  liar- 
ing  taught  Kadne  to  write    eaar 
verses  nith  diificultj.     Bacine,  in- 
deed, is  the  most  perfect  model  of 
this  style  in  poetrv ;  Flechier  was 
ie»s  happr  in  bis  prose.    But  bjr  the 
side  of  this  style  of  writing,  which 
is  alwavs  some!»hat   uniform   aud 
academical,  there   is  another*  free, 
flexible,    capricious,    without    any 
traditional   method,  and   adjuntint; 
itself  to  the  diversity  of  talents  and 
genius.      Montaigne  and    Kegnier 
had  already   given    admirable   ex- 
amples of   this   «t\le,  and   Queen 
Margaret  a   charming  one   in  her 
familiar  memoim,  a  work  uf  a  few 
a/Ur  dinners.     It  is  the  large,  free, 
copious  style  that  follows  the  flow 
of  the  ideas — the  style  that  comes 
at  once^  primesautirr^  as  Montaigne 
himself  ^ays  ;  **  this  is  the  style  of 
La  Fontain'^  and  Molidre«  of  Ft*- 
nelon,  of  Bossuet,  of  the  Duke  de 
Saint-Simon,  and    of   Madame   do 
Sevigi.c.     The  latter  excel*  in   it. 
She   Itts  her  pen  trot  on,  tie  rrtn$ 
en  it*  neckf  and  as  it  goct*,  it  scatters 
cohiurs,  comparisons,  images,  iu  pro- 
fusion,  and   wit   aud    feeling   How 
from  it  on  all  siden.    Thus,  she  has 
placed  herself,  without  inttMidiu<r  it 
or  su;«|)ecttng    it,  in  the   foremost 
rank  of  tiie  writers  cf  our  langungt*. 
^'  The  onlT  art  of  which  1  sliould 

m 

dare  sunpect  Madame  do  Sevit^nc,'* 
aavs  Madame  Necker.  *'  is  of  fre- 
queutly  employing  general   terms, 


and,  consequently,  aomewbat  mgoe, 
which  she,  by  the  way  in  which  she 
places  then),  makes  to  resemble 
those  flowing  robes  whose  shape  a 
skilful  hand  cmn  change  as  it  likes.*' 
The  comparijion  is  ingeDiotis;  but 
we  must  uot  see  an  author's  artifice 
in  a  manner  common  to  the  period. 
Before  adjusting  itself  exactly  to 
the  different  kiuds  of  ideas,  lan- 
guage is  lavished  with  an  ampleness 
that  gives  it  singular  ease  and  grace. 
Once  the  age  of  analysis  has  passed 
over  lau«;uage,  aud  worked  it  and 
shaped  it  to  its  own  use«  the  inde- 
finable charm  is  lost ;  to  eudeavour 
to  return  to  it  would  really  be  an 
artifice. 

And  now,  if  in  all  that  precedes 
we  apixrar  to  ci*rtain  minds  to  earrj 
our  admiration  for  Madame  de  Se» 
▼igue  rerj  far,  will  they  ellow  us 
to  address  them  one  question : 
iiave  you  read  her  P  And  we  mean 
by  reading,  not  running  over  st 
random  a  selection  of  her  letters* 
fixing  on  tmo  or  three  that  enjoj  a 
classical  reputation — the  marriage 
of  MademoiSi*lle,the  death  of  Vatel* 
of  M.  de  Turenne,  of  M.  de  Longue- 
ville— but  setting  out  and  travel- 
ling through,  step  by  step,  the  tea 
volumes  of  letters,  following  all* 
H^inding  off  all.  as  she  herself  saya— 
in  short,  doing  for  her  as  for  CIs- 
riua  Harloir^  whtn  we  luive  a  fort- 
night's K*i«u  re  and  rain  iu  the  coun- 
try. After  this  not  very  terrible 
ordeal,  let  them  find  fault  with  our 
admiration,  if  they  have  the  eoursge* 
and  if  they  still  remember  it. 
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This  is  an  age  of  meetings.    The 
age  in  which  we    live    has    been 
described  by  a  considerable  variety 
of  epithets ;  it  has  been  called,  for 
inBtance,  a    sceptical    age,  a   ma- 
terialistic age,  a  scientific  age,  an 
age  of   progress.     Of  its   various 
aspects  we  propose  now  to  consider 
Btul  another.      AVc  afilrm  this  to 
be — an  age  of  meetings;  an  age  in 
which  we  live  and  move,  and  have 
our   being  in  masses ;  an   age    in 
which   Individual   life   is   subordi- 
nated and  lost  in  the  life  of  the 
Crowd.     The  assembly,  indeed,  is 
claimed  to  be  a  criterion  of  civiliza- 
tion.    AVe  read  in  a  late  number  of 
a  leading  Transatlantic  journal  that 
the  possibility  of  the  civilization  of 
the  American  Indian  was  no  longer 
a  doubtful   question,  inasmuch  as 
they  had  just  held  '*  their  first  Con- 
vention.''    In  an  analogous  strain 
we  have   heard    a  certain   Scotch 
village  called  **  a  place  forsaken  of 
God "  because   there   were    never 
any  religious  meetiugs  held  in  it. 
A    few    hundred    years    ago    the 
CQStoin  of  those  specially  inclined 
for  religion  was  to  withdraw  them- 
selves from  society  altogether,  and 
live  alone,  or  lead  a  monattic  life. 
In  the  nineteenth  century  the  same 
cast  of  people  adopt  very  different 
habits.     Instead  of  living  apart  as 
individuals  tiiey  meet  together  in 
crowds.    The  cloister  has  its  coun- 
terpart in  the  meeting-house.     To 
deepen    the     inner    life,    Thomas 
A'Kempis    preached  solitude ;    in 
the  present  age  there  is  advertised 
in  the  newspapers  '*  a  convention 


for  the  promotion  of  personal  holi- 
ness." It  has,  in  fact,  become  "  the 
thing  "  to  go  to  as  many  meetings 
as  possible.  And  the  general  state 
of  matters  might  be  described  in 
the  words  of  Mrs.  Peyser,  in  "  Adam 
13edo  "  :  "  Everybody  *ud  bo  run- 
uin'  after  everybody  else  to  preach 
to  them."  The  demand  made  upon 
us  by  meetiugs  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  those  of  a  religious  kind. 
AVe  educate  children  in  crowds ; 
in  this  way  we  also  try  to  educate 
ourselves ;  masters  and  workmen 
deal  with  each  other  in  crowds ; 
and  we  meet  in  crowds  for  social 
enjoyment.  Our  leisure  is  de- 
voured systematically  by  such  more 
or  less  public  engagements.  It  is 
a  rarity  to  spend  an  evening  at 
home.  How  many  of  us  can  sav 
we  give  one  out  of  the  seven  each 
week  brings  us  to  those  nearest  us 
or  to  serious  study  ?  The  theory  is 
that  we  go  to  meetings  to  make 
ourselves — our  homo  life — better; 
in  actual  fact,  a  great  part  of  our 
home  life  is  made  a  preparation  for 
meetings. 

This  life  in  the  crowd  smothers 
the  life  of  the  individual ;  or,  to  put 
it  broadly  in  another  way,  so  much 
time  is  consumed  in  learning  one's 
duty  that  no  time  is  lett  in  which 
to  perform  that  duty.  A  state  of 
matters  this  in  which  zeal  has  got 
beyond  discretion;  it  is  surely  a 
blind  belief  this  new  faith,  this 
added  article  of  our  creed — **  I  be- 
lieve in  meetings."  The  age  in 
which  we  live  has  never  been  de- 
nominated a  superstitious  one ;  but 
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here  we  touch  such  an  atpeet  of  it. 
Belief  io  meetinf^s  U  one  of  the 
supentiiions  of  the  age. 

The  true  purpose  of  life  is  al* 
lowed  in  simple  language  to  be — 
the  making  men  better;  it  is  to 
elerate  ourselves  and  to  elevate 
others ;  it  is  to  enter  into  sjm- 
pathy  with  our  neighbours,  to 
tighten  the  cords  of  love  between 
us  (sll  members  of  one  bodj), 
to  come  nearer  each  other  in 
mutual  thought,  love,  and  aspira- 
tion. It  behoves  men  with  this  as 
their  purpose  to  avoid  isolation,  and 
to  brin^  down  to  a  minimum  that 
loneliness  of  soul  to  which  these 
words  of  Keble  give  expression  :^- 


**  Each  in  his  liidden  sphere  of  joj  or 

woe 
Oar  hermit  spirits   dwell,  and  range 

spart; 
Oar  ejes  see  all  around  in  gloom  or 

glow — 
Uoefl  of  their  own,  fresh  bonow'd  from 

the  heart." 

This  #;)iril-isoIation  is  what  we 
aim  to  soften  and  subdue :  it  is  de- 
pression, while  our  purpose,  in  a 
word,  is  elevation.  And  where 
does  this  loneliness  in  a  man  grow  ? 
In  solitude?  Xo,  not  necessarilj. 
Solitude  has  been  called  ^  tlie 
temple  of  Qod.**  Nor  does  it  exist 
in  small  circles,  where  the  indi- 
viduals reallj  share  each  other's 
jojs  and  sorrows,  and  are  united  in 
a  common  and  living  aspiration. 
This  spirit-loneliness  is  the  lone- 
liness of  the  crowd.  It  has  its 
growth  amid  tliu  multitude :  it 
finds  a  favourable  soil  among  large 
numbers.  This  age  is  one  of  large 
numbers,  and  in  it  this  bsrren  fruit 
is  well  kuo4n.  We  deceive  our- 
selves by  thinking  that  large  ct>m- 
munii»n  in  the  bodv  necessarily 
brings  with  it  deep  communion  in 
the  spirit.  And  so  we  meet  in 
crowds,  and  live  roostlv  bevond  the 
bounds  of  those  modest  circles  iu 
which  Nsture  primarily  places  each 


of  us.  We  eultiTate  the  habit  of 
trying  to  make  the  public  meeting 
warm,  careless  whether  our  own  fire- 
aide  be  cold.  The  tendency  of  the 
age  is  to  absorb  its  energies  in  the 
interests  of  what  the  Scotch  caU 
the  fremd^  and  to  subordinate  the 
claims  on  our  sympathy  and  atten* 
tion  of  our  friends  and  those 
nearest  us.  It  would  be  superflu- 
ous to  addrese  to  this  generation 
the  words — **If  ye  love  them  that 
love  you,  what  thank  have  ye ;  *'  for, 
unhappy  paradox,  the  age  has  o*er» 
leapt  that  sentiment,  and  fallen  on 
the  other  side.  We  are  training 
ourselves  to  love  those  mostly  who 
are,  so  to  speak,  indifferent  to  ua, 
and  to  remain  indiflerent  to  X\m 


who  mutely  eppeal  day  and  night 
for  our  love.  The  distant  and  the 
public  assume  great  importance,  the 
near  and  the  private  are  treated 
as  unworthy  or  serious  attention. 
There  is  creeping  in  upon  lu  a 
subtle  antinomianism  which  ia  of 
an  influence  at  once  insidious  and 
deadly.  It  occurs  to  ua,  as  giving 
a  slight  illustration  of  this  style 
of  things,  to  quote  the  words  in 
which  a  Scotchwoman  described  a 
young  man  of  her  acquaintance, 
luimeTy,  '*a  fine  lad,  a  fine  religious 
lad,  but  awfu*  greedy  and  warldly.*' 
In  the  enthuaiaain  of  the  religious 
meeting  we  by  no  means  possess 
the  thermometer  which  measutes 
the  height  of  the  **eutbusiasm  of 
humanity  **  in  the  individual.  While 
the  life  of  the  crowd  may  be  emo- 
tional  and  warm,  it  is  more  or  less 
unreal ;  for  in  it  all  the  inner  life 
of  the  individual  is  not  drawn  out, 
not  eJmcaied,  aud  way  remain  hard 
and  cold. 

In  a  constant  round  of  engage- 
ments in  large  nuiubers  the  indi- 
vidual  life  is  choked— haa  no  room 
to  grow,  uo  time  to  live.  The  soul 
becomes  eaten  up  of  outward 
things.  By  its  personal  activity 
and  exercise  alone  eau  the  ipirii 
live  aud  grow,  and,  therefore,  do 
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E[>irih  can  be  expected  by  contact, 
wtrer  frequent,  with  mere  crowds, 
when  persons  for  the  most  part  are 
pataiTe,  and  may  be  said  to  exist 
nther  as  things.  Nevertheless  it 
ii  in  the  individual  life,  to  which 
thia  undermining  tendency  of  the 
age  is  so  hurtful,  that  we  have  the 
fbandation  of  all  true  life  and  pro- 
gress. The  individual  gives  cha- 
raeter  to  the  nation,  the  mass,  the 
crowd,  or  what  you  will ;  and  not 
the  nation  to  the  individual.  Eng- 
land is  sometimes  called  a  Christian 
mation.  But  this  loose  style  of 
talking  often  brings  shame  upon 
OS.  "What  do  you  think  of  the 
English  ? "  asked  a  minister,  tra- 
velling in  India,  of  a  native  in  one 
of  the  northern  iuland  towns.  The 
answer  was,  "  They  .seem  to  me  a 
people  who  eat  beef,  drink  brandy, 
and  have  no  religion.'*  About 
gigantic  things  there  usually  looks 
a  good  deal  of  unreality.  It  is 
when  we  narrow  our  inspection  to 
individuals  that  we  are  able  to  see 
character  as  it  really  is.  In  the 
crowd  we  may  be  deceived,  but 
seldom  so  in  the  individual.  It  is 
clear  this  man  is  ignorant  of  his 
Shakspeare,  although  he  has  just 
been  boasting  that  he  has  all  the 
editions  of  the  poet  in  his  library. 
No  one  would  dream  of  styling 
that  bookseller  religious  because  he 
keeps  his  shop-window  filled  with 
Bibles. 

To  put  the  aspect  of  human  life 
with  which  we  are  dealing^the 
Crowd  versus  the  Individual — in 
another  way,  we  may  take  a  scien- 
tific analogy.  The  natural  philoso- 
pher tells  us  that  throughout  the 
universe  there  are  constantly  in 
operation  two  forces  of  an  opposite 
nature,  viz.,  the  centripetal,  or 
centre-seeking  force,  and  the  centri- 
fugal, or  centre-flying  force;  he 
further  tells  us  that  we  are  kept 
secure  only  wlien  these  two  forces 
are  nicelv  and  evenly  adjusted,  so 
as  to  balance  each  other.    In  our 


life  there  may  also  be  said  to 
operate  two  forces — ^a  centripetal 
and  a  centrifugal;  the  one  draws 
us  towards  ouivbest  selves  and  those 
nearest  us;  the  other  force  draws 
us  away  from  these,  and  towards 
outside  and  distant  objects.  If 
these  two  forces  balance  each  other, 
all  is  right.  But  what  if  they  do 
not  ?  AVe  are  not  in  equilibrium— 
we  are  insecure. 

Now  do  we  not  have  the  most 
ample  evidence  that  in  the  present 
age  the  centrifugal  is  the  stronger 
of  the  two  forces  ?  Let  us  consider 
once  more.  The  tendency  of  the 
age  is  to  preserve  the  life  of  the 
Crowd,  and  stifle  that  of  the  Indi- 
vidual; to  over-encourage  the  re- 
ligion of  meetings,  and  so  to  dis- 
courage the  religion  of  home;  to 
deaden  the  emotions  of  the  soul 
towards  the  forms  immediately 
around,  and  to  draw  them  out  to 
be  expended  on  those  more  distant ; 
to  make  us  forget  that  the  closer 
the  bonds  of  nature  the  deeper  is 
the  debt  of  love  we  owe. 

Attention  has  now  and  again 
been  drawn  to  phases  of  this — not 
long  ago,  for  instance,  by  the  late 
Viscountess  Amberley,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  nursing  institutions,  or 
creches ;  and  only  the  other  day  by 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  anent  the 
ragged  schools  of  London.  Both 
authorities  exposed  the  blemishes 
in  such  institutions  so  far  as  that 
tendency  of  them  was  concerned 
which  weakened  the  parental  obli- 
gations. A  similar  kind  of  blemish 
as  regards  Germany  was  lately 
pointed  out  with  great  seriousness 
m  the  course  of  some  articles  in 
Eraser's  Magazine,  under  the  title 
"  German  Home  Life."  And  in 
this  connection,  listen  to  the  note 
of  warning  uttered  by  the  adorable 
late  Count  A.  de  Gasparin,  in  his 
hook  "The  Family ":—*•  Schools 
providing  everythinc:*  and  fami- 
lies concerning  tl  Tea  about 
nothing;  tl 
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crime  and  peril  of  tho  prejient  day  ; 
and  it  will  not  end  Ihti*  vou  mav  be 
sure."  Tlie^e  words  were  written 
of  the  Fn-nch,  but  tlM'V  mi^ht  well 
be  extended  alno  to  the  Kngliiih^ 
extended  to  the  tendency  of  the 
age  which  puti  children  from  their 
rarlicBt  vearH  to  be  brought  up  in 
institutions  with  codes  of  tabulated 
rulrs  of  an  iron  type,  making  them 
8tran*:en*  to  the  natural  fnmilv  con- 
tact and  influence  which  constitute 
the  c»ne  only  atmosphere  for  the 
ri^ht  f'ducatlon  of  a  human  being 
— to  the  tendency  which  '*  substi- 
lutes  an  en^pty  lo\e  of  mankind  in 
general  for  deep  symf^ithy  with 
particular  individual  men  ** — to  the* 
tendency  whirh  is  hit  otF  hv  the 
author  of  "The  Woman  rf  Mind/' 
when  he  makes  the  husband  sav  :-» 

"  Mr  wif<»  can't  ntti-nd  in  th^  units. 
The  millions  nru  ivnntitif;  hir  aiil.' 

— to  the  tendencv  which,  ns  it  has 

• 

been  said,  **  aniiiintes  n  nmn  to  be- 
como  a  philniithropist,  and  sincere 
in  his  philanthropy,  while  he  re- 
mnins  a  bad  husband,  a  bntl  father, 
a  bad  brother,  and  a  bnd  friend.** 

In  other  word**,  we  are  nowHt- 
dnys   strainini;  (»nt  the  injunction 
'Move  vour   nrvjhfour  n^  ucitrtrlf** 
and  mnkiiis:  it  f(piiva!« nt  to  ''love 
all  the  in>rl*f  r  liftir.*^     Theso  Iwo 
prinriples    ari\    however,   entin-Iy 
difTinvit  fnim  each  other.     \W  are 
substitiitinu'  the  (so  i*alltii)  dire<*t 
teachinir    for  the    (s<»-cnllei)    in<ii> 
rect     thr  method  of  prect'pt  for  the 
method  of  example — a  distant  and 
impersonal  inflienco  for  a  close  and 
persi^ual  one.    Yet  we  are  reminded 
by  the  author  of  •*  Kxve    Homo** 
*'  that  family  ^)rp«TM'nal)  affiH'tion. 
in   Some  r»nn,  is  the  alM.f>«it  indi<- 
pen*.nh!.»  root  of  ('fir'«ti:iniiv.** 

Now    thi«*  p*^rsonnl  intliirncf*  is, 

in  it-t*  ii;n«'st  ani  •fmilour*!  i«ta!;e, 

in  whn*  we  have  enlj.-d  tiie  O  'wd. 

There  w«-  r-in't  i»tt  ?»utfleient''v  near 

ence  each  t»ther.     We  are 


in  bodilr  combination,  but  not  in 
the  combination  of  the  spirit — likc^ 
what  chemists  i*all  the  mechanical 
(or  formal)  as  distinguished  from 
the  chemical  (or  real)  combination. 
Id  crowds  we  do  not  '*  find  **  each 
other,  to  use  Coleridge*s  phrase. 
Among  individuals  only  has  the 
personal  influence  lU  most  telling 
power.  The  individual  alone  can 
^  find  **  the  individual. 

To  repeat  the  premise  from 
which  we  started.  The  elevation 
of  oursidves  and  others  springs 
from  the  individual  sympathy  of 
soul  with  soul.  By  individual  con* 
tact  it  is  that  the  depth  and  eleva- 
tion of  character  are  brou;;ht  al>out. 
In  twos  and  threes  we  i"an  touch 
each  other  -  hold  a  sympathetic  iH*r 
soual  intercourse  each  with  t»ach — 
experience  the  chiw  which  comes 
in  the  contact  of  thought  with 
thought,  bein*:  with  being,  with  its 
outcome  of  natural  words  and  art* 
less  acts;  and  x\iu*  hold  hig:i  con- 
verse in  a  deep  and  r«*verend 
familiaritv.  Tlien  alttnir  with  this 
tnie  soul-knowli-d^t*  there  follow 
naturally  and  spontaneously  a  lore 
and  sympathy  for  one  another  of  no 
shallow  kind.  This  communion  of 
beinc  it  is  w  hich  is  eleratins-  It 
is  al^  restful,  welcome  as  the  shade, 
and  refresliini;  ns  the  breexe.  In 
this  kind  of  ronimunioD  is  there 
fi>oil  for  the  soul. 

Jiut  in  the  Crowd  it  does  not 
come.  The  (*mwd  life  is  dead  to  it 
all.  There  the  intercourse  at  the 
l)est  i!«  but  a  superficial  kind  of  in- 
tc^rcoursf — unsntif^factory,  shallow, 
and  tasteless.  The  communion  of 
the  i  'rowd.  however  frequent,  does 
not  satiftfy.  The  hunger  of  the 
S4>ul  is  Mill  unapiM-ased. 

It  mav  lie  saitl.  *'  But  roa  have 
fon;otten  our  94M*ial  life  :  may  it  not 
In*  aflirme^l  that  in  it  we  emerge 
from  th<*  cold  and  iin|>ersonal  at- 
mo<ipbere  of  the  Cn)wd.  and  enter 
the  warm  human  air  of  tlie  Indi- 
vidual'.*"     Let  us  see.      Suppoae 
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we  turn  for  an  answer  to  the  late 
Sir  -Arthur  Helps.     Here  we  have 
it.  **  The  consequence  is  that  in  our 
large  towns  society  is  for  the  most 
part  a  crowd :  and  it  is  ini  possible 
to  be  social  in  a  crowd.  Late  hours, 
Ac,  form  a  great  drawback  upon 
social  life :  the  tendency  of  that  life 
is  to  knock  the  brains  out  of  society." 
We  dare  say  Sir  Arthur  had  here  in 
his  eye  a  royal  reception,  where  we 
witness,  it  is  natural  to  suppose, 
what  high  life  and  good  society  have 
to  show  us  as  the  ultimate  develop- 
ment of  modem  sociality.     If  it  be 
so  held,  the  unsophisticated  man 
may  well  declare,  "  Verily,  how  large 
a  vein  of  barbarism  lurks  in  the 
highest  civilization."    The  serious 
and  unconventional  laugh  this  style 
of    sociality    to    scorn.      Towards 
making  it  better  and  more  sensible, 
high  society  might  take  a  hint  from 
the  ancient  Greeks.    The  weakness 
of  the  reception  lies  in  its  barbarous 
crowdedness.      This     excess     the 
Oreeks  put  down  with  a  high  hand  ; 
let   us    read    from   Mr.   Mahaffy*s 
"  Socml  Life  of  Greece  ":— *•  The 
gunai    konomoi   (yjyatKovo/xot)    were 
officers  in    the  Attic   period   who 
went  round  to  private  houses  and 
punished  people  who  had  too  large 
a  number  of  guests.    According  to 
the  highest  Attic  taste,  the  number 
should  not  exceed  the  limits  which 
render  general  conversation  possible." 
On  the  whole,  our  sociality  lies 
between    the    two    extremes    now 
referred  to.     In  the  modern  social 
meeting    we    do    not,    as    a  rule, 
assemble    in    crowds,   though    we 
meet  in  pretty  large  numbers.     It 
is  a  necessity  so  to  meet  occasionally, 
and  the  result  is  fair.     We  gather 
together,  have  bits  of  talk,  snatches 
of  music,  make  a  number  of  jokes, 
indulge  in  much  staring,  and  the 
thing  is   over.     If  on  reflection  it 
occurs  to  you  that  in  the  remarks 
you  have   made    here    and    there 
throughout    the     evening    **  your 
tongue  has  been  true  to  your  heart," 


you  feel  a  superficial  efifervescence ; 
but  if  a  similar  reflection  tells  you 
that  the  few  remarks  you  have  made 
have  after  all  been  for  the  most 
part  unfortunate  ones,  you  are 
haunted  by  the  impression  that  you 
have  hurt  some  one's  feelings  by 
word,  look,  neglect,  or  mistaken 
bow,  and  you  feel  much  more  the 
child  of  misery  than  when  you 
entered. 

Yes,  *'  it  is  impossible  to  be  reaUy 
social  in  crowds,"  and  each  of  us 
feels  this  verdict  of  Sir  Arthur 
Helps  to  bo  a  true  one.  In  the 
company  of  a  few  there  can  be 
actual  sociality,  but  in  the  company 
of  the  many,  solitude  may  be  said 
to  come  back  to  the  separate  indi- 
viduals composing  the  company. 
One  evening  or  so  of  the  true 
sociality  had  among  a  few  people 
who  know  each  other,  is  more  satis- 
fying and  more  relaxing  than  an 
infinity  of  such  bits  of  the  super- 
ficial communion  just  described. 
The  sociality  of  the  Crowd  is  titilla- 
ting, and  at  the  same  time  full  of 
restraint ;  that  of  the  individual 
kind  is  soothing,  and  of  a  refreshing 
naturalness.  In  the  one  case  there 
exists  tlie  usual  stem  conditions 
which  control  the  speaker  and  the 
audience ;  in  the  other,  there  comes 
in  conversation  in  its  fullest  mean- 
ing the  twining  with  each  other 
in  mutual  thought,  language,  and 
meditation.  Relief  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  restraint. 

In  the  sociality  of  large  numbers 
we  are,  as  it  were,  pacing  through 
the  rooms  of  an  extensive  art  col- 
lection where  the  walls  are  crowded 
with  pictures ;  we  can  have  but  a 
glance  at  them,  and  when  we  leave 
we  come  away  with  some  impres- 
sion, indeed,  of  one  or  two  of  the 
largest  or  most  prominent — it  may 
not  be  the  best  of  them — while  as 
to  the  rest  they  might,  for  all  we 
have  seen  of  tliem,  as  well  have  been 
turned  with  their  faces  to  the  wall. 

In  the  sociality  of  individuals,  on 
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the  other  hnnd.  it  \%  like  betnji:  in 
one  moderately  sizetl  room,  where 
are  n  f«'w  (food  paintings  hiin)?  with 
dne  rf«jiird  to  lij^ht  and  bhade, 
whose  ifiilividual  characteristics  and 
half.hiii«lf-n  beauties  fall  npon  the 
eye  qni^'tly  and  without  a  straining 
for  tht'tii.  while  tliev  leave  on  tlie 
mind  a  t'aitbfuK  pleasurable,  'and 
lasting;  impression. 

And  now  wliat  of  the  home  life 
of  tlie  R<^c?  Here,  at  last,  is  there 
fico|>e  tinly  to  know  and  get  near 
each  other,  and  «o  hrint;  about 
mutual  •  levntion  of  character — that 
pnrpo'so  «»f  life  with  which  we  set 
out  as  a  prrmise.  Yes.  there  is 
scope  h»»re,  if  we  would  remain 
anv  tinii*  :it  home.  Kut  this  is  an 
aire  in  ^liich  the  deeper  kind  of 
home  }•'■.•  is  almo«»t  non-existent. 
With  « "  •  ry  cla««s  the  tendency  is 
pn»tiii"/  f»!i  us  to  he  strangers  in 
our  f»rt'i!y  rirclt*?*.  The  (^xtreme 
case  i^  «  Tpo-sod  in  the  story  of  the 
little  nr-hin  \tho  liad  to  he  told  that 
the  p"  vi>tnan  \%*ho  came  to  dinner 
on  St  ii.i  lys  was  •*  papa."  Hut  he- 
«:drs  thf  liemand  made  on  our  time 
bv  liU'^iiH^'i'i  of  whatever  kind,  there 

m 

como  ill  aNo  a  thousand  distractions 
to  t«Mir  homi*  lite  to  shreds.  Nature 
would  <licMt«>  the  broad  current  of 
our  Ptii  rji«**«  to  l»e  spent  there,  but 
home  iH  ti»>)  of'«'!i  encircled  onlv  bv 
its  eliltr^  Tht*  N»'w  Testament 
stn»i»irly  u  siks  ilit*  man  who  "  pn>- 
vid' -  no!  fi»r  \\\<  own  hou«»o;*'  and 
uiili  «.«*  w#»  tn:ik«»  thi'  Seriptun?  treat 
us  a<t  noiinalH  ani  no  mon\  this 
c;iiinoT  III*  .III  provi*»ion  only  for  the 
\h>*\\.  i>iit  an  fqunlly  re<;u1ar  ft*ast 
for  till*  ii:ind.  and  enlightenment 
and   ^uiiiLiiliv    for  the  soul.      Yet 

•  •  • 

how  ti'iilv  has  the  asje  succeeded 
in  iiMiinj  e\i-r\ thing  interesting— 
exrept  !• -nie.  The  age  w<>uld  at- 
tend w:th  unrt'mittmi*  and  scni- 
]Milo!i*«  <Mrr  to  the  outside  and  the 
liss  ne;»r — 1.»  In«lustrial  Si^hooU.  to 
I>i^tri<*t  MiH^ions.  to  Institutions  of 
an%*  an -I  i-%(  rv  kind.  an<l  leave  the 
huuic  to  takt*  care  uf  itself. 


Tet  when  etrried  to  aueh  an  ex- 
tent  then  is  begun  a  certain  hypo- 
critical  or  self-deceptire  style  of 
action,  analogous  to  that  ubich 
expends  its  time  and  money  on 
foreign  missions,  and  is  compara- 
tively hee<lless  of  the  heathenism 
near  its  doors.  You  recollect  tho 
late  liord  Lytton  in  ••  My  Novel  *' 
draws  a  contrast  between  the  homelv 
man  and  the  man  of  tlie  State. 
The  men  of  home  affections,  he 
savs,  **  rivet  the  links  of  social 
order,**  and  he  adds.  **  I  think  there 
is  no  being  so  dangerous  as  h««  who. 
I>ecau9e  he  il rills  his  cold  nature 
into  sen'ing  mechanically  somt* 
conventional  abstraction,  whether 
he  calls  it  tho  <^onstitution  or  the 
Public,  holds  himself  disftensed 
fn>m  whatever  in  the  warm  blood 
of  private  life  wins  attachment  to 
goo<lness  an<l  confidence  to  truth." 

The  distractions  assume  many 
forms— few  of  the«o  of  so  systema- 
tic a  natur«*  as  the  one  referre<(  to. 
Intellectual  dissipation,  the  dissi- 
pations  of  •*  society,**  religious  dissi- 
pation, till,  by  very  reaction,  one 
would  think  we  would  be  driven 
back  upon  home  life.  But  no ; 
home  sickness  now  is  not  sickness 
for  home,  but  sickness  of  home. 
*••  With  some  pet>ple,**  it  has  l»een 
lately  said,  "home  has  become  a 
place  in  which  simply  to  eat  and 
<»leep.  \Vith  some,  tlie  first  thought 
in  the  m<>niin(;  is.  •  Where  shall  we 
s|H*ntl  the  evening'.*'  The  greatest 
cui>e  beinu  ti»  s|M»iid  it  at  home.** 

We  Kn^lish.  if  any  people  do. 
know  the  value  of  home  training. 
We  are  prai«ed  by  all  nations  for 
the  steadiness  and  depth  of  the 
national  character,  and  we  are  told 
tliat  the  n»ot  of  that  character  lies 
in  our  h>nie  life.  And  speakini; 
mon?  jjenerally,  just  as  between 
thoM«  iiearrst  t'.ich  other  arise  the 
gn*it  trage«lie«  which  cast  the  darii- 
est  shatlow  across  thi^  **vaJe  of 
trars."  when  the  wind  sown  there 
is   reapi^l   the  whirlwind,  ao  only 
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between  individuals,  and  those  the 
nearest  each  other,  are  experienced 
the  deepest  and  most  ahidingly  real 
of  the  jojs  of  existence.  Then 
joys  do  not  come  just  at  once,  even 
to  him  who  spends  large  spaces  of 
time  ^th  those  nearest.  To  quote 
from  George  Eliot,  there  must,  in 
the  first  place,  enter  the  soul  an 
mbhorrence  of  '*  that  entire  freedom 
from  the  necessity  of  behaving  agree- 
ably, by  some  people  supposed 
to  be  included  in  the  Almighty's 
intention  about  families,"  as  well  as 
oi  ''that  disinclination  to  confi- 
dence which  is  seen  between  near 
kindred."  But  thereafter  tliere 
comes  something  which  makes 
home  an  **  everywhere,"  and  some 
marks  of  its  possession  arc  '*tliose 
moments  of  quiet  outpouring  which 
come  to  people  who  live  together 
in  perfect  love."  It  is  difficult  to 
attain  this  ideal  state  of  matters ; 
but  we  have  in  this,  one  of  the  few 
aims  worth  striving  for. 

Think  you  we  have  been  here 
indulging  in  an  excess  of  sentiment? 
Liet  us  remember  in  this  hard- 
headed  age,  that  the  heart  is  father 
to  the  intellect,  that  sympathy  is  a 
higher  thing  than  thought.  What 
says  Mrs.  Browning  in  '*  Aurora 
Leigh  -  ?— 

**  Tto  known  the  pregnant  thinkers  of 

this  time. 
And  stood  by  breathless,  hanging  on 

their  lips. 
When  some  chromatic  serjucnce  of  fine 

thought 
In  learned  modulfltiou  phrased  itself 
To  an  nncoDJectiircd  Imrmouy  of  truth. 
And  yet  I've  boen  more  moved,  more 

raised.  I  say. 
By  a  simple  word  —  a  ^broken  easy 

thing     •     ♦      * 

A  look,    a  sigh,    a    touch   upon  the 

palm, 
Which  meant  le^js  than  *  I  love  you,* — 

than  by  all 
The  full-voiced  rhetoric  of  those  master 

montlis." 

Thus  far  have  we  got  then.     The 


elevation  of  each  other,  which  is 
our  life's  aim,  cannot  be  effected  in 
what  we  have  called  the  Crowd.  The 
moral  or  corollary  is,  therefore:  Be 
less  in  the  Crowd,  or  rather   put 
more  of  the  Individual  life  into  that 
of  the  Crowd,  strengthen  home  life, 
and  so  qualify  sociality  that  it  will  be 
a  real  sociality.    Let  us  now  strike, 
as  it  were,  a  profit  and  loss  account, 
and  try  to  ascertain  what  we  would 
gain  by  following  out  the  corollary, 
and  what  we  are  losing  by  letting 
ourselves  be  carried  away  by  the 
tendency  of  tlie  age  in  point.     To 
put  the  matter  in  a  sentence.    The 
tendency  of  the  fellowship  of  the 
Crowd  is  to  make  character  shallow 
and  superficial,  whereas  the  tend- 
ency of  Individual  fellowship  is  to 
make  diaracter  deep  and  real.    The 
Crowd  weakens  the   soil  in  which 
character   grows,  till  the    soil  be- 
comes one  in  which  there  is  "no 
deepness  of  earth."  It  gives  us  such 
characters  as  we  have  in  novels,  like 
those   by  Rhoda  Broughton,  men 
and  women  who  are  not  men  and 
women,  but  simply  puppets,  below 
whose  dress   there    is    "nothing,'* 
who  at  the   very  best  distil   witli 
their   tongues   an    unconventional 
flippancy,  characters   wholly  unin- 
teresting ;  for  w  e  can't  talk  or  think 
about  puppets,  and  while  we  may 
pity  them,  to  love  them  is  as  nearly 
impossible  as  it  is  to  lov«d  immate- 
rial   things.      This    exclusive     life 
among  the    crowd  brings  with    it 
the    *'  smattering     smartness,"    of 
which  Professor  Josiah   P.  Cooke, 
junr.,  of  New  England,  lately  said, 
"  This  smattering  smartness  is  al- 
ready the   curse  of  our  country." 
This  kind  of  life  makes  buttcrHies 
of   women,  and  of  men  also.      It 
exalts  forms    and  the  ephemera  of 
life  to  have  all  the  supreme  import- 
ance only  attachable  to  the  things 
which  endure  in  human  existence. 
Witness  the  extraordinary  and  ab- 
sorbing   attention   bestowed  in  all 
cases  of  nuptials  on  the  elaborations 
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h-,-w  -.r  •'»*Vxv..<   is    li-«  <fnfl  for 

T:.**  ..'-  yf  ihe  Cr-rwd  is  £-11  of 

eit  -t  -.r.^I    MfKct^   in  vLurb    f'>nn 

c^/K.:;  -T'-iAl  ft.*:^o;!T,  i:*  cirrtilAtivn, 
)n%?e^  t  f  beifj^  ^peeir.  i^  ]>*p^f 
<?^iT*-i.  '  aXi'l  carrei*n-  of  a  \err 
d^pr'-'-  a'^i  kind  ;  or  t^  pot  i:  io 
ftn-.ti.^/  «;&r,  we  are  U/IJ  tnth 
li#^  u\  !r.e  fiOUoin  of  m  well.  an<i. 
in  r^r  i^r  r  «  find  it.  ve  pa^^  oar  dars 
hkippii.:.^  IiL#r  &waI1ow§  over  the 
tMjim-*'.  'J here  are  »  hundrel  di^ 
traeUofii  aiiion^  whi<rh  «e  Uj  wmste 
Ur;;^  -|'ar#-%  of  oar  hfe,  and  it  comtrs 
t>  thi^  in  the  end.  nnltrsi  we  give 
ihrm  ijp.w^-.it  maj  b**  unconsciou&lj. 
give  ouTidttt  ap.  Our  inner  and 
tru^T  I  iff?  beeomes  buried  under  a 
inaii«  of  th%ialiue<.  In  tiiis  con- 
nerti«jii  we  maj  quote  the  follow- 
ing |»art  of  a  poeni,  **  The  Buried 
Life/  by  Dr.  Matthew  Arnold,  well 
known  as  lately  Profe^<M)r  of  Poetij 
in  tlie  I'niversitj  of  Oxford  : — 

"  Bat  oftf-n  in  the  world's  moft  crowded 

Bat  oft#>u  in  tlie  dm  of  strife 
Th^n*  riSfpfl  an  unspeakable  desire 
AfUrr  the  knowledge  uf  our  buried  life : 
A  thimt  t'i  queoch  our  fire  aad  restless 

for***-. 
In    trarkin;;    oat    oar   trus.    original 

course. 
A  longin;;  to  inquire 
Into  tbe  mrsterr  of  this  heart  which 

bwiU 
S*)  wild.  %ii  deep  in  us.—  to  know 
Whenr*'  our  thuuj^hts  come  aad  where 

they  g«». 
Aad  many  a  man  iu  his  own   breast 

thrn  ilcUtJi. 
But    dr^p    f^nuugli,    alas,    none    erer 

miu^« ' 
And  wr  have  been  on  many  thoossnd 

lines, 
ve  haY«  shown  on  each,  spirit  aad 
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hiiiem  self,  aai  wka:  «t  sar 
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Ii  eLo^aeiit.  is  w^H— b«c  tis  aot  xrwt ' 
Aai  xittn  w«  wd  DO  mx9  W  rvrked 
Widi  inwari  fSnTtaj*  aad  dmaad 
Of  all  tbe  ThiiQstftii   ftachoo!*  uf  the 

B-'^ssr . 
Their  -taj^fy;  :ff  power .  • 

Ah  T4^    aa4  tLer  ****■?— *^  «8  at  ovr 

*'»  .. 
Tct  fttill.  frja  txae  t>  tixoe,  Ta^ae  aai 

l^^rlom 
From  the  s.>nls  subtetTaaasa  deptk 

apbome 
As  fpiiB  an  infia Jely  dktaat  laad 
O-rfDe  air^  and  djating  ecbtica,  ami 

coBTey 
A  melaacbolr  int)  all  oar  day 
Onlr.  but  this  i*  rare !     ♦     ♦    ♦ 
^licn,  jaded  with  the  rwsh  and  glars 
Of  the  inten&iaaltfe  b«)urii. 
Oar  eyes  can  in  another's  ey«  laad 

clear. 
When  oar  world -dealni'd  ear 
Is  by  the   tones    of  a    loved    voiea 

caiess'd  - 
A  bolt  is  shot  back  soaiewbart  ia  aor 

breast. 
And  a  lost  puUe  «»f  feeUag  stirs  acaia, 
Tbe  eye  sinks  inwArd,  aad  tho  h?art 

h«*s  plain, 
Aai  what  w«*  mean,  we  say,  aad  wbat 

we  would,  wr  know — 
A  man    l»ocome.s  aware    of   his  life's 

flow 
And  hears  its  winding  murmiir,  aad  ha 

STffl 

Tho  mea  low5  where  it  glkUi^  tba  ini, 

the  breeze. 
Aad   then    asrives  a  lull  ia  tka  hot 

race. 
Wherein  lie  doth  for  erer  ehasa 
That  tiring  and  elutire  shadow,  rsstf 
An    air  of  coolaess  plays  apoa  Us 

fac^, 
Aad  an  u  a  won  ted  calm  prcTaisi  his 

breast.' 

And  now  let  ns  lo<A  mora  on  tho 
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opposite  side  of  the  picture.  What 
Is  the  gain  of  leading  hy  preference 
the  Individual  life,  of  living  more 
in  Individual  fellowship  ?  We  "find" 
«ach  other  is  the  answer :  we  pass 
beyond  lip  communion,  and  enter 
on  the  inner  and  real  communion. 
We  here  possess  the  faculty  for  the 
•exercise  of  that  sympathy  which  is 
the  lever  that  lifts  the  world ;  here 
have  we  the  primary  source  pf  that 
elevation  of  each  other,  which  is  the 
purpose  of  life. 

The  real  progress  of  the  world 
is  quietly  made  by  this  Individual 
Life.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
physical  world,  the  modern  geolo- 
gists emphatically  tell  us  that  to 
all  the  changes  that  have  been,  or 
are  being  wrought  on  the  earth,  we 
have  the  clue  in  the  doctrine  of 
conformity,  the  doctrine  that  the 
olevations  and  depressions  all  over 
the  earth  have  been  brought  about, 
not  by  a  sudden  and  great  power 
working  at  inteiTals,  but  by  the 
quiet  and  seemingly  small  powers 
constantly  at  work. 

In  the  communion  of  the  In- 
dividual kind,  then  it  is  that  there 
exists  the  faculty  of  mutual  eleva- 
tion. The  most  proverbial  and 
powerful  instance  of  this  is  the 
influence  of  the  mother  over  the 
character  of  her  children.  We 
have  it  again  in  the  frank  inter- 
course held  with  •'  the  friends  we 
have,  and  their  affection  tried," 
where  a  certain  warmth  of  life  is 
set  aglow  in  our  souls.  It  comes 
to  us  in  the  family,  when  we  have 
learned  to  employ  language  not  to 
conceal,  but  to  reveal,  our  thoughts ; 
when  we  have  ceased  to  make  '*  our 
daily  familiar  lif(3  but  a  hiding  of 
ourselves  from  each  other  behind  a 
screen  of  trivial  words  and  deeds,^* 
then  there  comes  the  heart  com- 
munion of  deep  feeling,  the  near- 
ness of  the  spirit,  and  not  merely 
the  nearness  of  the  body, 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  the 
life  a  man  has  in  communion  with 


others.  What  of  the  single  indivU 
dual  life  itself?  Character,  literally, 
means  something  engraved ;  and  if 
we  may  believe  George  Herbert, 
that  man  has  no  character  who  will 
not  submit  to  this  engraving  process. 
Herbert's  words  are,— 

"  Who  can  not  rest  till  he  gooi  follows 

findo 
Ho  breaks  up  house,  turns  out  of  doors 

Ills  minde." 

**  Commune  with  your  own  heart 
and  be  still"  says  the  Psalmist, 
himself  the  representative  type  of 
this  engraved  character.  We  have 
also  in  this  connection  the  saying 
of  Francis  Quarles,  **  Meditation  is 
the  life  of  the  soul."  And  Quarles 
is  right.  We  may  have  every  day 
**  Conventions  for  the  promotion  of 
personal  holmess,"  we  may  have 
New  Testaments  scattered  among 
us  at  the  easy  rate  of  twopence 
each,  yet  the  effect  will  only  be 
weakness  and  not  strength,  and  the 
result  nil,  if  there  be  not  in  us,  as  a 
"  sweet  habit  of  the  blood,"  this  up- 
ending meditation. 

The  more  real  life,  again,  is*not 
outraged  in  the  natural  communion 
of  Individuals.  But  in  the  Crowd  it 
is  by  no  means  stimulated;  there 
indeed,  it  is  simulated,  and  simu- 
lated by  a  very  much  shallower  life. 
It  remains,  therefore,  for  us  to  put 
into  the  life  of  the  Crowd  the  deeper 
life  of  the  Individual.  And  this  is 
the  final  important  point.  Since 
the  life  of  the  Crowd  is  now-a-days 
a  necessity — f  )r  we  cannot  forsake  it 
entirely  even  if  we  would — the  prac- 
tical thing  is  to  make  its  life  less 
shallow,  less  unreal.  The  poets 
and  great  writers  are  constantly 
teaching  us  this. 

We  need  hardlv  say  it  is  no  pic- 
ture of  a  quasi-ideal  kind  we  have 
just  been  drawing.  We  have  all 
known  in  our  time  persons  whose 
lives  might  be  described  as  poems, 
who  are  *'the  sweet  presence  of  a 
good  diffused,"  who  exert  on  us 
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that  elerating.  thait   ht^ritig  force 

(the  tame  as  in  the  won!  heavenV 

whirh  makes  them  **  a  joy  forever/* 

We  claim  that  there  would  be 


many  more  of  that  type,  if  only 
there  were  in  the  present  age  more 
of  the  Individual  ani  less  of  the 
Crowd  life. 


LITERARY    NOTICES. 


Atyo  /  or,  the  Quest  of  t\e  OolJen 
Fleece :  A  metrical  tale  in  ten  books. 
By   Alexander,   Earl   of    Crawford 
and  Balcarrcs,  Lord  Lindnay,  &c., 
London,  John  Murray,  1870. — The 
wtralthy  nobleman,  wbo«e  name  ap- 
pears on  the  title-page  before  u*,  is 
no  novice  in  authornhip  any  more 
than  in   rge.     **  Yearf,  long  years 
ago/'  according  to  his  introductory 
liuef,  he  commenced  his  career  as  a 
poeU  ftnd  meditated  a  great  poem 
on   the  destruction   of  Jerusalem. 
Then  be   thought  of  producing  a 
history   on  a  large  scale,  showing 
how    Pruv  dence    **  works  out   the 
mighty  epos  of  mankind,"  but  re- 
flecting on   the   difficulties  of  the 
ta»k  and  the  knowledge  and  thought 
requisite  for  its  proper  performance, 
he  fristponed  the  attempt,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  trarel  and  studv, 
the  tirst-fruits  of  which  he  gave  to 
the  world  in  his  letters  on  Egypt 
and   the    liuly    Ijind    thirty-eigtit 
years  ago.     Three  years  afterwards 
Itt*  published  **  A  Letter  to  a  friend 
on    x\\v    F^vMleuoe   and    Theory   of 
(.'hrl^iianity.*'    Aftrr  an  intenal  of 
tive  xt^ars  auothtT  work  of  his  ap- 
p.»arf<l,  btmring  the  title  **  Progres- 
sion by  Anta;;onism,  a  Theory  in- 
\oIvint;  considt-rations  touching  the 
I  rt'MMit   |>o#ition,   duties,  and   des- 
t.ny  of  Grrat  Britain.*'     The  year 


after  he  published  *'  {Sketches  of  the 
History  of  Christian  Art,"  and  in 
two  years  more,  **  Ttie  Line  of 
Lindsays,**  a  complete  history  of 
his  family.  There  was  now  an 
interval  of  twelve  vears  brfore  he 
again  appeared  as  an  author  in  1661, 
when  he  published  ^Scepticism:  A 
Hetrospective  Movement  in  The- 
ology," which  was  followed  next 
year  by  a  work  '*0n  the  Theory 
of  the  English  Hexameter/*  by 
^G^menicity  in  relation  to  thW 
Church  of  England  "  in  1870,  and 
'*  Etruscan  Inscriptions  analysed  and 
ooromented  upon  "  in  1872. 

After  having  spent  some  forty 
years  in  trafelling,  investigating 
remains  of  antiquity,  and  discuMong 
theology,  politics,  and  genealogy,  lie 
now  returns  to  his  first  lore,  and 
fulfils  his  voutbful  intention  of  pre* 
senting  the  public  with  an  epic 
poem,  though  not  upon  the  same 
subject  as  he  originally  proposed. 
His  change  of  subj«et  is  a  wise  one. 
The  lefrend  of  the  Argo  is  much 
better  fitted  to  serve  as  the  baata  of 
an  epic  poem  than  the  destntetioQ 
of  Jerusalem.  It  contains  the  ele 
ments  of  adrentore  and  romance 
essential  to  such  a  composition. 
But  to  work  them  up  into  a  great 
poem  of  considerable  length  and 
well-sustained  interest,  rrqutfva  no 
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Bmall  amount  of  time  and  thought, 
even  from  a  poet  of  creative  power 
and  practised  skill. 

Lord  Crawford  seems  to  have 
been  scarcely  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  long  study  to  produce  an  epic 
that  will  live.  Yet,  after  having 
devoted  his  attention  to^^such  differ- 
ent pursuits  for  so  lou^  a  period,  it 
would  seem  inevitahle  that  he  should 
aeed  time  to  recover  even  the  skill 
in  versification  he  formerly  pos- 
«e88ed,  to  sny  nothing  of  the  higher 
poetical  qualifications  which,  how- 
ever great  by  nature,  require  con- 
tinueu  cultivation  to  ensure  success. 
He  seems  to  have  thought  that,  if 
an  epic  poem  was  to  be  written, 
**  'twere  well  it  were  done  quickly," 
as  Macbeth  says  of  Duncan's  murder. 
Horace  bids  the  poet  keep  his  work 
nine  years  in  preparation,  but  Lord 
Crawford  appears  to  have  been 
aatisfied  with  about  as  many 
months. 

The  natural  result  is,  that  marks 
of  haste  and  insufficient  elaboration 
are  discernible  on  every  page  of  his 
work,  and  must  greatly  militate 
aeainst  its  success  beyond  the  circle 
or  his  immediate  friends.  This  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  because 
in  other  respects  it  has  claims  to 
consideration.  The  noble  author 
tells  the  old  mythical  tale  with  all 
the  evident  relish  which  might  be 
expected  from  a  devoted  lover  of 
clMsic  lore,  and  with  a  degree  of 
animation  and  imaginative  power 
rarely  to  be  found  in  one  at  his 
mature  age.  He  has  caught  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  Homer  and 
Yicgil,  as  well  as  followed  them  in 
the  structure  of  his  poem.  Ho 
goes  beyond  them,  however,  in  the 
amount  of  dialogue  and  reflection 
introduced  apparently  to  supply  the 
want  of  material  for  narrative. 
Hence  the  interest  sometimes  flags. 
Still,  on  the  whole,  it  is  fairly 
anatained. 

If  the  manner  of  the  poem  had 
been  on  a  par  with  the  matter,  it 


would  have  been  a  real  success. 
The  author  has  chosen  the  right 
metre,  the  heroic  couplet,  but  spoils 
the  effect  by  the  slovenly  way  in 
which  he  writes.  Twice  within  a 
very  few  lines  he  uses  the  elision 
"  th'  idea."  Elsewhere  we  repeat- 
edly find  such  awkward  elisions  as 
•*  t'  invite,"  *•  t*  evade."  Far  too 
many  verses  cannot  be  scanned 
without  putting  the  accent  on  the 
wrong  syllable  or  an  invignificant 
word,  as  in  the  line, 

"But  the  kinf<  frown'd,  hearing  that 
Argus  spoke,*' 

which  reads  more  like  prose  than 
verse.  Not  a  few  of  the  phrases, 
also,  are  too  prosaic,  belonging 
rather  to  familiar  conversation  than 
poetry  of  any  kind,  and  quite  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  epic. 

Other  faults  are  the  excessive 
frequency  with  which  adjectives  are 
used  as  adverbs,  and  awkward  in- 
versions such  as  *'  Who,  glancing 
but,  to  call  her  sister  ran.'*  Some- 
times the  words  are  so  misplaced  as 
to  cause  obscurity,  r,  g, — 

'"Welcome!*  tlie  old  man  cried,  in- 

form'd  who  knew 
Their  story  by  Athena," 

The  description  of  Jason's  en- 
counter with  the  fire-breathing  bulls 
may  be  taken  as  a  favourable  speci- 
men of  the  work : — 

"  Now  Jason,  naked,  took  his  spear  and 

sliield. 
His  sword  back- slung  and  forward  on 

the  field 
Went,  seeking  the  wild  bulls, — he  bore 

tlie  teeth 
In  a  bronze  helm,  the  harvest  doom'd 

of  death. 
The  fallow  space  he  found,  lists  for  the 

fight ; 
The  teeth  laid  down  ;  he  fix'd  his  spear 

upright 
Beside,  that  ready  lay,  the  brazen  yoke 
And  iron  plough  compact ;  then,  to  pro- 
voke 
The  bulls,  fierce  shouted;  they  from 

their  dark  caves 
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Cam«  mihing,  boonding  like  the  oeemn 

waves. 
Bat  fire  for  foam  forth-breathiog.  Like 

a  rock 
Breastiiig  the  torreot,  he  withstood  the 

shoor. 
His  shield  opposing,  back  repuls'd  in 

scorn 
Their  jaws'  red  terror  and  their  iron 

horn. 
As  when  Hephil^8tas  wakes  Mosjdoa* 

fires, 
ABd.  Ub  ring  tUong.  the  bellowt'  life 

inspires. 
The  dormant  embers  red  rekindle  first; 
Tlien    plied  more    urgent,  fierce  and 

fiercer  borst 
Of  flame  forth  belches,  and  the  fomace 

roars. 
And  Athos  hears  it  and  the  Mjsian 

shores: 
So  fierce  the  flames  belch'd  firom  those 

balls'  red  maw, 
Koarin^r,  that  all  men  held  their  breath 

with  awe ; 
Swallowing  ap  Jason  seem'd  they,  erery 

limb, 
Like  lightnings'  blaze,  yet  could  not 

injure  him. 
Then  by  the  nearer  horn  each  boll  to 

seixe. 

nto  the  plough,  and  force  him  to 
is  knees. 

A  moment  serves — resisting,  bat  eom> 
pell'd 

Breathless,  by  soeh  assault  confounded, 
quell'd. 

Then  the  Tyndarid«,  eome  close  be- 
hind. 

Fit  the  str«>ni;  yoke  and  to  each  strong 
n«*ck  bind. 

Attach  the  iron  plough,  and  thence  with 
fleet 

Steps,  the  flame  fearing,  to  the  roek  re- 
treat 

O'er  his  broad  shoulders  flinging  now 
the  siiield. 

The  twin  bulls  hamesa'd,  Jason 
plottgh'd  the  field. 

With  his  spear  goading,  ^  snorting, 
they  pan*d  flame. 

Indignant,  but  soou  yielded,  going  tame : 

And  following,  as  the  furrows  clean  the 
ck-ft. 

The  dragon  seed  he  threw  to  right  and 
left; 


And  the  strootf  baQs,  their  briM  hools 

planting  deep. 
Lab'ring,  did  steady  pace  and  equal 

keep. 


Tin,  three  parts  of  the  day  the  son's 

course  run. 
The  ploughing  of  the  teres  four  was 

done. 
Then  glad  he  loos'd  the  bulls,  and  with 

a  shout 
Terrified ;   and,  like  birds  escaping  out 
A    shaken    bush,  they  fled,  m  utter 

fright. 
Home  in  their  cavet ,  and  shrouded  them 

in  night 
Then  Jason,  seeing  as  yet  the  far^ 

rows  bare 
Of  harvest,  slow  retrac'd  his  steps  to 

where 
His  comrades  sat,  and  with  his  helm 

oool  drew 
Water  to  drink,— then  on  the  greeo 

bank  threw 
His  limbs  in  lazy  ease :  but  his  soo) 

longed 
For    battle,  as    a   boar,    by  honteiB 

throng'd. 
WheU   hu  tusks,  foams,  and  glares 

with  blood-red  eyes. 
Impatient  of  the  covert  where  he  lies. 
But,  horrent,  soon  above  the  fireab- 

sown  plain 
Began  to  bud  and  shoot  the  drafoo 

grain. 
Shot  vp  in  blade  and  ear.  aa  gkais 

grim. 
With  helm,  greaves,  brsaat  piste  ar- 

mour'd  every  limb. 
And  sword  and  spear ;  foll-frowa  tbsy 

were,  and  fierce ; 
Their  bright  arms'  flsshing  eomsemtifiMS 

pierce 
The  golden  skies.     £v*n  as  ai  Bi^it» 

wlien  snow 
Has  whiten*d  the  broad  waste  of  earth 

below. 
And  winds  have   clear'd  the  hesTX 

spark  after  spark. 
Star  •Her  star  barsU  briUianl  thrMfh 

the  dark; 
So  these  sprang  ap  from  earthy    mid, 

minding  well 
Medea's  word,  throoghoat  his  ornda, 
A  vast  roond  stone  Jason  opbenviag 

flang 
The  gath*ring  host  oC  grialy  monitefi' 

monfl. 
Then  erooch'd  behind  his  thield :  tad 

they  the  war. 
Blinded'  infiOnale,  as  all  gianlB  art, 
Addms'd  each  'gafaist  the  otlMT,  §mA 
'  sword  plied 
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They  fell  like  oaks  by  storms  uptom 

and  riv'n, 
Then,  as  a  meteor  darts  athwart  the 

heav'n, 
Furrowing  th*  expanse,  a  portent  dire 

to  men, 
So  Jason  rush'd,  like  panther  from  his 

den, 
On  that  vile  crew,  and  slew  them  as 

they  fought ; 
Others  by  earth  as  yet  but  half  out- 
brought. 
Or  shoulder-high,  mow'd  he  like  poppies 

down; 
Till,  like  a  field  of  grain,  Demeter's 

crown, 
Laid,  broken,  by  fierce  hail — peasant 

and  lord, 
Beholding,  in  one  conmion  grief   ac- 
cord— 
So  lay  that  giant  harvest,  reap'd  in 

death, 
Not  one   surviving  to   draw  sentient 

breath, — 
So  griev'd  iEetes ;  but  the  Greeks  with 

pride 
Shouted  and  joy,  till  Caucasus  replied 
In  echoes,  which  the  winds  far-wafting 

bore 
To  distant  Halys  and  ilie  Pontic  shore. 
All  home  retum'd  now,  with  the  setting 

sun, — 
The  day  was  ended,  and  the  fight  was 

won." 

Lord  Crawford  does  not  aet 
upon  Horace's  precept,  "  Sit  Medea 
feroz  invictaque,"  but  represents 
her  as  a  most  modest,  tender-nearted, 
weak-willed  maiden,  forced  by  fate 
to  do  violence  to  her  nature,  and 
far  more  deserving  of  pity  than 
abhorrence.  She  is  the  victim  of  a 
conspiracy  among  the  goddesses,  at 
whose  instigation  the  god  of  love 
wounds  her  with  a  deadly  arrow  ; — 

'*  Argus  thus  speaking,  lightly,  on  tip- 
toe. 

Glancing  round  merrily,  with  his 
bended  bow 

Came  Eros  ent'ring — a  sweet  breeze  of 
spring 

Wafted,  advancing,  from  each  folding 
wing — 

Unmark'd,  like  ray  that  woos  the  morn- 
ing dew. 

From  his  stor'd  quiver  forth  a  shaft  he 
drew. 


Slight,    glossy-feather  d,   barb'd,  with 

poison-groove ; 
'Twas  wing^  by  pity,  sharpen'd  'twaa 

by  love, 
With  juice  of  fond  Narcissus  deadly    * 

tipp'd,-  - 
Withal  had  been  in   Leth^*8  waters 

dipped. 
That    strung     afiection,    sleep-bound^ 

former  ties 
Forgetting,  should  make  perfect  sacri- 
fice. 
This,  by  the  notch  adjusting  to  the 

strmg. 
He  loosed  at  that  bright  maid  who  by 

the  King 
Sat,  doom'd,  Medea.    She  perceiv*d  the 

smart. 
But   knew   not   what    the  sting,    nor 

whence  the  dart 
Then,  softly  laughing,  tum'd  upon  his 

heel, 
And  sought  Olympus.    But  the  subtle 

steel 
Burnt  in  her  heart,  unconscious ;  her 

cheek  bum'd. 
From  red  to  pale,    from  pale  to  red 

returned ; 
Her  heart  beat  quicker  as  she  look'd 

upon 
Jason,  but  save  of  pity  thought  was 

none — 
Fear  for  her  father's  angerj  known  so 

fell: 
But  pity  leads  to  love,  as  all  know 

wcfl. 
She  drew  her  veil  around  her  feuse,  to 

hide. 
Instinctive,  her  emotion's  swelling  tide. 
HenceforUi  the  light  effulgent  of  "her  ^ 

eyes 
Was  soft-subdued  by  human  sympa- 
thies. 
Unless  when  mov'd  to  scorn,  and  then 

her  ire 
Wak'd  in  those  sunny  orbs  the  slum- 
bering fire." 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  with- 
out recalling  Virgil's  description  of 
Dido  in  similar  circumstances,  or 
to  look  upon  this  picture  and  on 
that  without  being  struck  with  the 
contrast  in  point  of  execution. 
Lord  Crawford  might,  perhaps, 
deprecate  comparison  on  the  ground 
that  his  work  is  put  forth,  not  as  BXk 
epic  poem,  but  simply  as  '*  a  metri- 
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eml  tale."  Such  a  plea  canuot,  how- 
•Ter,  be  admitted;  for  a  metrical  tale 
of  high  adTeiiture  extending  to  ten 
books  it  to  all  intenta  and  pur* 
porea  an  epic  poem,  and  must  stand 
or  fall  bjr  comparison  with  such 
standards  an  Homer's  "  Iliad/* 
VirgiPs  ".Eneid/'  and  Tawo's 
•*  Gerusalemme  Liberata.'*  Had 
Lord  (?rawford  recognized  and 
remembered  this,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  delayed  the  publica- 
tion of  his  work,  which  might  have 
been  greatly  improved  by  a  fVee  um 
of  the  file.  He  would,  on  careful 
revision,  have  been  hardly  satisfied 
with  such  a  line  as 

'*  Twas  wing  d  by  pity,  sharpen'd  'twas 
by  love." 

nor  would  he  have  allowed  the 
words— 

**Then,  sofUy  laughing,  tarn'd    upon 
his  bevl.  and  souj'ht  Olympus,  * 

— which  refer  to  Eros — to  stand, 
without  any  mention  of  a  new  sub- 
ject, in  the  midst  of  lines  relating 
to  Medea. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  remark- 
ing upon  another  point.  In  his 
••  Propylooum  *'  or  introduction,  Lord 
Crawford  draws  a  melancholy  pic- 
ture of  the  spread  of  revolutionary 
principles,  both  on  the  Continent 
and  in  this  country,  where  be  finds : 

''Dignities    evil  spok'n   of,--aIl  that 

most 
Our  aires  revcr'd— all  holiest,  noblest, 

best. 
In  Church  and  Sute,  that  stamp'd  oar 

Kngland  grrmt, 
IVesum  d  b«s«  m«Ui1,  eitrrent  only  al* 

low'd 
By  use  and  custom  till  new  dies  be 

struck 
For  cents  and  dollars,  pounds  to  super- 
sede.— 
'  What  is '  in  all  tluogi  held  to  need 

c'xcu«« : — 
VOe  trsching.    viler  credence,    Tileat 

moat 


Tha  eow*rdioe  of  the  few  that,  wiser, 

know 
Such  teaching  folly,  bat  withhold  their 

bhuDe.** 

A  little  further  on  he  aays,— 

*'  Have  ire  not  bound  oar  hearts,  oor 

wills,  with  chains 
Of  adaroent,  of  wealth — andnly  prta'd« 
The  curve  of  nations,  nurse  of   low 

desire  ?  " 

Now  it  appears  to  us  that  this  sort 
of  preaching  does  not  come  with  a 
good  grace  from  a  noble  lord  whose 
voice  IS  never  heard  in  Parliament, 
who,  speaking  of  bia  early  days, 
says. — 

**  I  lov'd  not  whom  I  min^^ed  with« 
Kept  my  own  lonely  path, 

and  who  now  pasaea  moat  of  bia 
time  comfortably  eoaoonced  to  bia — 

*'  Soothem  borne. 
The  villa-palsee  and  the  garden  fair 
Where  those  bright  joutlis  and  maidena 

whil'd  the  hoars. 
The  Blsck  Death  raging,  and  Boeaedo 

told 
Th*  immortal  tale  of  the  Decameroa.'* 

Lord  Crawford,  with  all  bia 
reverence  fur  antiquity,  appears  to 
forget  the  old  adage,  that  example 
is  better  than  precept.  It  is  all 
Ter>*  well  for  him  to  oeclaim  against 
wealth,  Hhile  he  is  in  theenioymeot 
of  e^ery  luxury ;  but  it  wotud  be  far 
better  to  uke  an  active  part  io  the 
varied  and  numerous  movemeota 
carried  on  for  the  ptirpoae  of  im- 
proving the  character  and  amelio- 
rating the  condition  of  suffmo^ 
humanity.  If  revolutionary  opi- 
nions are  gaining  ground  amonf  us, 
the  fault  i«  far  more  with  the  nobhi 
and  wealthy  who  neglect  the  dotiea 
imposed  upon  them  by  their  pooi- 
tion,  than  with  any  otbera.  Tb# 
advance  of  democracy  ta  not  to  ba 
checked  by  mere  worda. 
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Myths  and  Songs  from  the  South 
Tacijic.  By  Rev.  W.  W.  Gill.  B.A.. 
villi  a  Preface  by  F.  Max  Miiller, 
M-A.  H.  S.Kingand  Co.— Mr.  Gill, 
during  a  reftidence  of  twenty-two 
veare  in  the  Hervey  Group  of  islands 
in  the  South  Pacific,  wisely  turned 
to  account  the  opportunities  afforded 
liim  for  learning  somethinc:  of  the 
traditions,  mythology,  and  folk-lore 
of   the   people    among    whom    he 
laboured  as  a  missionary.     By  this 
means  he  was  enabled    to   get   a 
better    insight  into    their   history, 
manners,   and  character;   to  enter 
more  fully  into  their  feelings ;  and 
adapt  his  teaching   and    mode    of 
dealing  with  them  more  perfectly  to 
their  requirements.     Ho  seems  to 
have  haa   excellent  sources   of  in- 
formation at  his  command,  and  to 
have  made  the  best   use  of  them. 
Prom  the  last  priest  of  the  shark- 
god,  Tiaio,  he  learnt  much  that  is 
here  communicated,  and  that  could 
never  have    been   acquired    if  the 
priest  had  not  become  a  convert  to 
Christianitv,  and  thus  freed  himself 
from  the  sacred  obligation  to  secrecy 
usually  observed  with  the  greatest 
8trictness.      lie   has   also  received 
valuable  aid  from  the  poet  Koroa's 
grandson,  who  enjoys  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best  living  critic  of  the 
language  and  literature,  if  it  may  be 
so  called.     His    vrork    may   there- 
fore be  considered  as  faithful  and 
complete  a  picture  of  the  iutellect- 
ual  condition  of  these   islanders  in 
their  social  infancv  as  can  be  ever 
obtained.     Mr.  Max  Miiller,  in  his 
Preface,  observes  with  regard  to  its 
value : — 

••  I  confess  it  seemed  strange  to  me 
that  its  importance  should  be  ques- 
tioned. If  new  minerals,  plants,  or 
animals  arc  discovered,  if  strange 
)^etrifactions  are  brought  to  li{?ht,  if 
Hints  or  otlier  stone  weapons  arc 
dredged  up,  or  works  of  art  disinterred, 
even  if  a  hitherto  unknown  language 
is  rendered  acrcssihio  for  the  first  time, 
no  one,  I  think,  who  is  acquainted  with 


the  scientific  problems  of  our  age, 
would  ask  what  their  importance  con- 
sists in,  or  what  they  are  good  for. 
AVhether  they  are  products  of  nature 
or  works  of  man,  if  only  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  their  genuineness,  they 
claim  and  most  readily  receive  the  at- 
tention, not  only  of  tlie  learned,  but 
also  of  the  intelligent  public  at  large. 

''  Now,  what  are  tnese  Mytlis  and 
Songs    which    Mr.    W.  W.  Om  has 
brought  home  from  Mangaia,  but  an- 
tiquities, preserved   for    hundreds,    it 
may  be  for  thousands  of  years,  showing 
us,  far  better  than  any  stone  weapons 
or  stone  idols,  the  growth  of  the  human 
mind  during  a  period  which,  as  yet,  is 
full  of  the  most  perplexing  problems 
to  the  psychologist,  the  historian,  and 
tlie  theologian  P     The  only  hope  of  our 
ever    unravelling  tlie    perplexities   of 
tliat     mythological     period,    or    that 
mythopceic  phase  of    the   human  in- 
tellect, lies  in  our  gaining  access   to 
every  kind  of  collateral  evidence^    We 
know  tliat  mvthopocic  period  among  tlie 
Aryan  and  Semitic  races,  but  we  know 
it  from  a  distance  only,  and  where  are 
we  to  look  now  for  living  mytlis  and 
legends,  except  among  tliose  who  still 
think  and  speak  mythologically,  who 
are  in  fact,  at  tlie   present    moment 
what  the  Hindus  were  before  the  col- 
lection of  their  sacred  hymns,  and  the 
Greeks  long  Injfore  the  days  of  Homer  ? 
To  find  ourselves  among  a  people  who 
really  believe   in  gods  and  heroes  and 
ancestral  spirits,  who  still  offer  human 
sacrifices,  who  in  some  cases  devour 
tlieir  human  victims,  or,  at  all  events, 
bum  the   flesh   of   animals    on  their 
altars,  trusting  that  the  scent  will  be 
sweet  to  tlie  nostrils  of  their  gods,  is 
as  if  tlie  zoologist  could  spend  a  few 
days  among  the    megatheria,  or   Che 
botanist  among  the  wiiving  ferns  of  tlia 
forests,  buried  beneath  our  feet.      So 
much  is  written  just  now,  and  has  been 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  on  human 
archa?olog}',  on  the  growth  and  pro- 
gress of  Uio  intelle(!t,  on  the  origin  of 
religion,  on  the  first  beginnings  of  social 
institutions:    so    many  tlicories   have 
been  started,  so  many  generalizations 
put    forward  with  perfect    confidence, 
that  one  might  almost  imagine  that  all 
the  evidence   wns  before  us,  and    no 
more  new  light  could  be  expected  from 
anywhere.      But  the  very  contrary  i** 
the  case.    There  arc  many  regions  still 


